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Parliamentary  D  ebates 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Twenty-first  Day 
of  April  1820,  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
Tuesday^  June  97th,  1820. 

Secret  committee  on  the  pai^ers 

RELATING  TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE 

Queen.  1  Earl  Gr^,  wishing  to  spare 
their  lordships  the  paiD  of  unnecessary  dis* 
cussion  on  a  subject  on  which  it  was  most 
desirable  that  discussion  should  be  avoided, 
rose  to  ask  the  noble  earl  opposite,  whether 
any  thine  had  occurred  since  yesterday  tb 
induce  him  to  delay  the  meeting  of  the  se- 
cret committee  on  the  papers  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  her  majesty,  vihich  nad 
been  so  ofYen  suspended,  and  which  was 
ordered  to  sit  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  cer- 
tainly, in  consequence  of  that  respectful 
attention  which  he  thought  due  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  House,  and  to  the  important 
nature  of  the  subject,  afler  the  argument 
which  had  been  heard  at  the  bar,  thought 
it  his  duty  to  propose  that  their  lordships 
should  b^  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to 
consider  whether  what  was  stated  in  her 
majesty's  petition,  or  what  had  been  urged 
in  its  support,  ought  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  change  in  the  course  of  their 
proceeding.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no 
difficulty,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  he 
was  capable  of  giving  to  the  subjept,  and 
after  merence  made  to  analogous  pro- 
ceedings on  other  occasions,  which,  though 
affi>rding  no  direct  precedent,  might  be 
in  some  measure  similar,  in  declaring  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  the  course  which  had 
been  at  first  adopted  by  their  lordships,  in 
appointing  a  secret  committee,  was  that 
which    was    most    fitting,    with     refer- 
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ence  both  to  doing  justice  #0  the  indivi- 
dual concerned,  and  to  guarding  the  pub- 
lic interests.  As  long  as  there  exist- 
ed aiiy  hope  that  an  investigation  could  be 
avoided,  he  had  been  willing  to  consent 
to  delay ;  but  when  it  was  proved  that 
the  hopes  which  their  lordships  had  been 
encouraged  to  entertain  were  become  fruit- 
less, there  vras  nothing  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  proceed  in  the  course  which  they 
had  originally  chosen.  If  the  noble  lord 
had  any  objections  to  urge  to  that  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  should,  in  reply f  state  the 
grounds  on  which^  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be  adhered  to  by  their  lordsnips. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  felt  himself  plu^d:  in 
consequence  of  the  noble  lord's'  pi^rsist- 
ing  in  this  measure,  under  the  painful  ne« 
cessity  of  calling  their  lordships*  atten- 
tibii  to  the  grounds  oii  which  he  pk'O^ 
posed  tosubmitto  theirconsideration  a  liiO^ 
tion  for  abandoning  the  course  they  had  a)-^ 
ready  adopted.  Before,  however,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  reasons  which  h^ 
hoped  might  induce  their  lordships  to 
rescind  the  order  they  had  made  for  the 
secret  committee,  he  thought  ^  some 
apology  must  appear  due  from  hino  fot 
ventunng  to  make  such  a'pro|UUit1ohI  It 
miffht  seem,  that,  in  taking  onbittiftelf  tlip 
task  of  persuading  their  lOrdshijpS  to' abiii- 
don  that  course  wbich  they  had  chosfo 
af^er  mature  dcliberatidU,  which  the  able 
ar^ments  of  his  noble  friend  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  them  from  adopt-, 
ing,  which  they"  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  alter,  and  wliich  they  had  persevered  in 
notwithstanding  v3rious  adjourniiients,  he 
ihaniftlsted  no  little  p^esiAffption  in  sup- 
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posing  that  he    could    induce   them   to 
adopt     another      course,      merely     be- 
cause he  thought  it  more  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  justice  than  the  one  on 
which  they  had  decided.     He  entertained 
no  hope  which  rested  on  so  unreasonable  a 
foundation.  However  strong  might  be  his 
opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  a  measure,  he 
certainly  should  not  presume,  immediate- 
ly after  it  had  received   the  deliberate 
sanction  of  their  lordships,    to    propose 
that  it  should  be  abandoned,  if  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  a  material  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  circum- 
stances,  which  made    the  case  different 
from  that  which  was  before  their  lordships, 
when  they    adopted    the    resolution  ori- 
ginally submitted  to  their  consideration. 
When  it  was  first  proposed  to  refer  the 
contents  of  that     green  bag  which  had 
been  placed  on  their  lordships'  table  to 
the  consideri^on  of  a  committee,  the  im- 
propriety,   injustice,   and  unprecedented 
nature   of  such   a  proceeding  had  been 
ably  enforced  by  his  noble  friends.    With 
regard  to  the  last  objection,  the  noble  lord, 
in  the  answer  given  by  him  to  the  ques- 
tion he  had  put,  admitted  that  no  preced- 
ent   for   the    course    taken    was   to   be 
found ;  but  intimated  that,  on  searching 
for  proceedings  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
present  was  the  most  proper  mode  of  par- 
liamentary inquiry  which  could  be  point- 
ed out.     He  certainly  was  not  aware  of 
aay  precedent  that  could  justify  the  mode 
whicli  had  been  adopted,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  precedent  he  thought  it  right 
that  their  lordships  should  be  guided  by 
their  own  judgment  on  the  case.     But 
even  if  there  were  precedents,  still  it  would 
be  for  their  lordships  to  consider  whether 
they  were  bound  to  be  guided  by  them. 
They  might  have  been  created  in  times 
when  principles  of  equity  had  little  in- 
fluence,  and  might  be  repugnant  to  rea- 
son and  justice.    Whatever  precedents, 
therefore,  might  have  been  adduced,  he 
should   still    have    thuugUt    himself  en- 
titled to  require  their  lordships  to  consi- 
der the  claim  now  made  upon  them  by  her 
majesty,  and  to  decide  according  to  equal 
'  justice.    Their  lordships  ought  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  proposition  made  to  them 
was,  that  they  should  now  proceed  to  exa- 
mine information   of  a  nature  totally  ex- 
partct  in  a  case  directly  affecting  the  cha- 
racter and  honour  of  the  queen.    This  ex* 
amination  was  to  take  place  without  afford- 
ing her  any    means  of  explanation  on 
^dS^iarges  made  against  her — any  oppor- 


tunity  of  examining  witnesses,  or  of  saying 
any  thing  in   her.  own  defence.      Upon 
such  a  partial  examination  their  lordships 
were  to  make  a  report  with  a  view  to  some 
proceeding  in  that  House.     Be  that^ro- 
ceeding  what  it  may,  her  majesty  would 
inevitably  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous 
situation    with    respect    to  it,    from  the 
weight  of  their  lord^ips'  report,  in  the 
first  place,  against  her.     This  was  a  ge- 
neral principle,  on  which  he  would  in  any 
case  insist ;  but  when  be  considered  the 
situation  in   which  their  lordships  stood, 
and     the     important     functions,     judi- 
cial as    well  as   legislative,    which   they 
might    have    to  perform,   the   objection 
acquired    infinitely   greater   force.    The 
charges  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the 
green   bag   were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  proved  her  majesty  ought  no  longer  to 
enjoy  her  high  station.      They  were  such 
as  affected  her  life,  and,  what  was  to  her 
of   far  more   importance,    her  character 
and    honour.     Such  was   the   nature  of 
the  case    on  which  their  lordships  were 
to  decide ;  and  he  called   upon  them  to 
consider  whether  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
come  to  a  judgment  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  prejudiced  by  previous  proceedinss, 
or  of  being  biassed  in  their  decision  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown.    It  was  true,  U 
had  been  said  that  it  was  impossible  their 
lordships  could  be  colled  on  to  act  judici« 
ally  in  this  case;  but  were  they  now  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  persuasion  that  another  view  of 
the  subject  could  not  be  taken  elsewhere  ? 
The  other  House  of  Parliament  had  equal 
authority  with  this  to  investigate  the  casCf 
and  might  think  it  one  which  ought  to  bye 
the  foundation  of  an  impeachment.     The 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  stated^ 
that  no  prosecution  for  treason  could  be 
instituted  on  the  present  charges,  evea 
supposing  them  true.     He  was  perfecdv 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  weight  which 
was  due  to  tbe  learned  lord's  authority ; 
but  if,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  given  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  abandon  the  opinion  he  iiad 
himself  formed,  especially  as  he  found  hie 
own  opinion  fortified  by  legal  authority^ 
which  he  respected  equally  as  much  as  he 
did  that  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
With  regard  to  the  construction  piit  upon 
the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  unless  it  waa 
maintained  that  the  words  of  the  clause 
applied  only  to  the  forcible  violation  of 
the  queen's  person,  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  doubted  that  she  was  to  be  held 
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ED  accessory,  if  the  crime  were  committed 
ID  England,  and  with  an  English  subject. 
He  must  also  observe,  and  he  could  not 
persuade  himself  to  concur  in  the  subtile 
distinction  taken  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord,  that  if  the  crime  were  committed 
abroad  and  with  a  foreigner,  her  majesty 
would  be  relieved  from  all  the  penalties 
which  would  otherwise  attach  to  such  an 
act.  If,  however,  he  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  he 
should  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  means 
of  applying  a  remedy  through  the  medium 
of  the  House  of  Commons  existed.  On 
the  supposition  that  her  majesty  had  while 
abroad  lived  an  immoral  and  licentious 
life,  and  committed  such  acts  as  in  Eng- 
land would  make  her  guilty  of  high  trea- 
ton,  the  idea  that  no  judicial  proceeding 
could  be  instituted  appeared  to  him  un- 
founded. If  she  were  liable  to  such  im- 
putations he  must  contend  that  the  Com- 
mons would  have  the  same  rieht  to  proceed 
against  her  as  they  possessed  m  allcasesof  of- 
fences which  were  not  defined  by  the  law. 
That  House  might  therefore  impeach  her 
majesty,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  ren- 
dered herself  unworthy  of  the  station  she 
occupies.  With  all  the  respect  he  enters 
tained  for  the  authority  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  he  must  in  this  case,  be  al- 
lowed to  dissent  from  it ;  and  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  great  and  powerful  mind  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  on  this  occa- 
81  on  been  so  limited  by  the  mere  techni- 
calities of  the  law,  that  he  could  not  look 
at  the  question  in  its  proper  light.  He 
must  also  protest  against  another  opinion 
which  had  gone  forth  respecting  a  sup- 

gosed  ground  of  vindication  whicli  mignt 
e  set  up.  Thii^as  not  a  case  in  which 
recrimination  could  be  admitted  [Hear, 
hear !].  The  offence,  if  there  were  any, 
was  of  a  public  nature,  and  could  not  be 
regulated  by  the  rules  which  applied  to 
cases  of  private  injury.  Such  a  principle 
as  the  admission  of  recrimination,  he 
trusted  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  their 
lordships.  It  would  have  been  equally 
improper  to  have  allowed  Thistlewood  to 
defend  himself  by  saying  that  his  treason 
was  directed  against  tyrants  and  oppres- 
sors, as  to  permit  a  vindication  in  this 
case  by  the  accusation  of  another  person. 
On  these  grounds  he  was  of  opinion  that 
their  lordships  might  still  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  their  judicial  capacity,  in  conse- 

Juence  of  some  proceeding  taken  by  the 
[ousc  of  Commons ;    and  therefore  he 


mast  contend  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  justice  to  permit  a  preliminary  inves- 
tigation by  a  secret  committee  to  take 
place.  The  report  of  that  secret  com- 
mittee might  do  prejudice  to  the  pcri^on 
accused,  on  whose  case  their  lordships 
would  have  to  decide.  This  question,  it 
was  true,  had  already  been  argued  by  his 
noble  friends,  and  the  House  had  thought 
fit  to  decide  against  their  opinion.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  now  greatly 
altered.  It  was  at  the  outset  supposed 
by  his  noble  friends  that  the  House  of 
Commons  might  entertain  a  difierent  opi- 
nion from  their  lordshins,  and  that  which 
was  then  regarded  only  as  a  possibility 
was  now  a  matter  of  fact ;  for  it  appeared 
from  the  votes  on  the  table,  that  a  pro- 
position similar  to  that  which  their  lord- 
ships had  adopted  had  been  made  to  the 
other  House ;  but  that  the  Oommons,  in- 
stead of  agreeing  at  once  to  the  proposi- 
tion, had  not  yet  come  to  any  decision 
upon  it.  They  had  suspended  it,  not  in 
the  manner  done  by  their  lordships,  but  in 
an  anterior  stage ;  for  they  had  not  ap- 
pointed the  committee  at  all ;  while  in 
their  lordships*  House  it  seemed  to  be 
thought  that  the  business  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  expedition.  Af\er 
the  proceeding  was  first  suspended,  a 
negotiation  had  taken  place,  which  had 
failed ;  and  now  it  appeared  that  tlie  pro- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a 
second  time  suspended,  on  the  express 
condition  that  some  measure  was  to  come 
before  that  House  from  their  lordships. 
In  alluding  to  what  had  passed  he  might 
be  allowed  to  state  a  supposed  case.  He 
would  suppose,  then,  that  it  had  been 
stated  in  another  place,  that  their  lord- 
ships* House  might  possibly  institute  a  ju- 
dicial proceeding.  Suppose  this  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  some  person  in 
authority — by  ^ome  statesman  eminent 
for  the  correctness  of  his  language,  and 
the  precision  with  which  he  always  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  [Hear,  hearlj.  The 
person  who  gave  this  opinion  might  be 
only  stating  his  view  of  what  he  expected 
would  be  done  by  their  lordships,  but  it  was 
very  extraordinary  to  suppose  that  a  judi- 
cial proceeding  should  originate  with  that 
House.  But  suppose  the  same  eminent 
statesman  had  farther  observed,  that  if  the 
expectation  he  entertained  should  be  dis- 
appointed; if  the  course  thus  chalked  out 
for  their  lordships  should  not  be  followed, 
and  nothing  should  be  done  in  that  House ; 
then  he,  the  minister  of  the  Crown  would 
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be  ready  to  stand  forward  as  the  accuser, 
and  put  the  case  in  a  train  for  inquiry  be- 
fore the  only  tribunal  by  which  it  could 
be  judged,  namely,  their  lordships'  House. 
Tlieir  lordships  must  now  perceive  in  what 
state  they  stood  with  respect  to  the  House 
of  Commpns.      It  was  a  situation  to  the 
probable    consequences   of  which    they 
could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes.    If  the 
determination  of  their  lordships  on  any 
report  madp  to  them,  after  the  examina- 
tion proposed  to  be  gone  into  by  the  com- 
mittee, should  be  one  way,  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  accused;     if  anotl^er 
way^  it  would  be  against  the  accuser ;  but 
it  was  their  (duty  to  take  care  that  they  did 
nothing  either  to  favour  the  accuser  or 
the  accused.     They  might,  however,  be 
placed  io   that  situation ;    and   nothing 
could,  in  his  mind,  be  a  stronger  reason 
for  altering  the  course  in  which  they  were 
now  engaged.      But  the  medium  through 
which  tne  inquiry  was  proposed  to  take 
place  was  of  itself  most  objectionable.  | 
$ecre^  committees  had,  unfortunately,  of 
late,  been  too  common  in  that  House.  So 
far  was  such  a  body  from  being  looked 
upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the  public, 
that  the  very  name  of  a  secret  committee 
Btapiped  a  character  of  suspicion  on  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  created  in  the  mind 
4)f  tiie  public  an  apprehension  that  preju- 
dice might  influence  the  decision  on  the 
4:ase.    ^e  never  would  advise  their  lord- 
ships to  yield  to  any  factious  clamour,  but 
he  would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  their  first 
and  most  anxious  care,  not  only  to  do 
strict  justice,  but  to   see    that  no  step 
should  be  taken  which  might  be  calcu- 
lated to  excite  distrust  with  respect  to 
■jtheir  proceedings.      He   had  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  objected   to    the 
course  their  lordships  had  pursued,  and  it 
certi^^ly  was  not  with  the  view  of  induc- 
ing them  to  yield  to  any  popular  clamour 
that  he  begged  of  them  to  consider  the 
atate  of  general  suspicion  into  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  might  be  brought, 
lie  t^ad  endeavoured  to  snow  that    the 
cpurse  recommended  by  the  noble  earl 
xmposite  was  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice,  with  the  duties  of  that 
House,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
iClaims  of  the  person  who  was  brought  in 
a  state  of  accusation  before  them.      That 
illustrious  person  came  before  them  in  a 
character  in  which  he  believed  no  queen 
A>f  Englaiid  had  ever  before  appeared.  She 
jwl^ptetitioner ;  she  prays  for  a  prompt  in- 
^^■jb  desirous  that  no  delay  may  lake 


place,  but  begs  that  she  might  not,  by  a 
previous  proceeding,  have  the  accusations 
against  her  sent  forth  into  the  world,  not 
as  the  charges  of  her  accusers,  but  as 
those  of  that  House.    He  was  not  then  to 
support  her  majesty's  cause ;    he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  nor  of  her  accusers  ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  ai  a  member  of  that  House 
to  contend  m  every  case  for  the  equal  dis- 
pensation of  justice.    He  was  anxious  that 
it  should  appear  clearly  to  the  public  that 
every  stage  of  the  proceedings  which  mijght 
be  adopted  was  consistent  with  the  strict- 
est rules  of  justice.      Every  possible  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  obviate  any  odfum 
to  which   the    measures  to  be    adopted 
might  be  exposed.    He  had  already  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  recommendmg  to 
their  lordships  to  yield  to  any  sort  of  cla- 
mour.    No  idea  could  be  more  averse 
from  his  mind.     But  when  the  call  made 
was  not  factious — whep  it  proceeded  from 
the  best  feelings  of  human  nature,  from 
generosity  and  compassion — then  it  was 
not  to  faction  he  asked  them  to  yield,  but 
to   the  pure  spirit  of  justice.  [HearlJ. 
He  had  already  stated,  that  no  similar 
proceeding  had  ever  before  taken  place. 
This,  he  believed,  was  not  disputed,  and 
their  lordships  must  therefore  feel  it  to  be 
of  more  importance  to  pay  attention  to 
the  character  which  such  a  proceeding 
must  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Their 
lordships  occupied  a  high  station  in  the 
country,  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,   possessing  wealth,   rank,  and 
every  thing  that  could  entitle  them  to  re- 
spect, and  secure  their  perfect  independ- 
ence.    Possessing  these  high  advantages, 
they  were  bound  to  take  the  greatest  care 
how  they  brought  the  character  of  their 
proceedings  into  questiw.    But,  however 
respectable  their  lordships  were,  they  did 
not  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  any  disposition  to  resist 
the  propositions  of  the   minister  of  the 
Crown.      In  what  situation,  then,  would 
they  stand  with  respect  to  public  opinion, 
should  their  conduct  on  the  present  occa- 
sion be  contrasted  to  their  disadvantage 
with  that  of  another  assembly — if,  after 
a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  same  proposition  which  was   before 
their  lordships^    his  majesty's    ministers 
thought  fit  to  yield  to  the  sense  of  that 
House,  and  abandon  their  intention,  while 
they   persisted  in  it  in  their    lordships' 
House  ?    In  what  light  would  they  stand 
before  the  public,  were  this  case,  which 
he  had  supposcdi  to  take  place  i    These 
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reasons  he  thought  were  sufficient  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  abandon  ^  course, 
which,  if  persisted  in,  could  not  fail  to 
prove  generally  odious.  Ministers  must 
indeed  have  great  influence  if  they  sup- 

{>osed   that  they  coifld  prevail  on  their 
ordships  to  take  upon  themselves  a  duty 
which  belonged  lo  the  other  House,  and 
to  become  accusers  after  that  House  had 
declined  the  task.     Were  their  lordships, 
then,  prepared  to  take  upon  themselves  all 
this  odium— to  relinquish  the  respect  to 
which,  by  acting  otherwise,  they  would 
be  entitled  ?  But  for  what  were  they  wil- 
ling to  encounter  the  odium  to  which 
their  proceedings  exposed  them  ?  If  they 
could  show  him  that  any  advantage  could 
be  derived  from  the  course  they  pursued, 
be  would  almost  give  up  all  his  objections 
to  it  on  the  score  of  public  iustice.  In  the 
mean  time  be  must  ask,  how  this  com- 
mittee ^^  to  proceed  ?    Were  he  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  as  soon  as  that  green  bag  was 
opene4»  and  a  paper  taken  out  purporting 
to  be  evidence  against  her  majesty,  he 
would  not  hear  it  read.  He  would  protest 
that  he  must  have  the  opportunity    of 
seeing  and  examining  the  witness  himself. 
He  would  insist  upon  being  permitted  to 
Bid  th^  person  who  brought  forward  such 
charges.  If  the  committee  were  conducted 
on  these  principles,  which  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  it  must  be  evident  to 
their  lordships  that  no  time  could  be  gained 
by  the  mode  proposed  to  them.  But  after 
having  gone  through  all  this  labour,  and 
completed  their  report,  they  would  still 
have  a  second  trial  to  cpmmence ;  for  the 
illustrious  person  accused  must  some  how 
or  other  have  an  opportunity  of  defending 
herself.      Nothing,    therefore,   could  be 
gained  in  point  of  time  by  examination  of 
the  committee.      But  of  whom  was  the 
coiiAittee  composed  ?  It  was  stated  yes- 
teroSy  by  a  noble  friepd  of  his,  that  it  in- 
cluded four  cabinet  ministers :    he  should 
add,  that  with  only  two  or  three  excep- 
tions it  consisted  of  members    of  that 
House,  of  whom  he  said  nothing  uncivil 
when  he  stated  that  they  were  persona 
who  on  all  political  questions  concurred 
in  opinion  with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
When  he  besides  stated,  that  at  the  head 
of  this  committee  were  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  president  of  the  council,  the  first  lord 
of  the  Treasury,  the  secretary  of  state  Cbr 
the  home  department,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, &c,  what  sentiments  could  it  be 
expected  to  speak  ?    Let  not  their  lord- 
Ifhipa  Receive  themselircs  by  th^  belief  thai 


I  the  report  of  that  committee  vould  be  ro* 
garded  as  any  thing  else  than  the  report 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.    He  would 
then  ask,  what  it  was  that  the  ministers 
did  with  the  committee  which  they  were 
not  able  to  do  without  it  ?  Was  there  any 
i  secret  charm  in  the  committee-room  of 
that  House,  which  was  to  inspire  them 
i  with  that  energy,  wisdom    and   justice^ 
!  which  they  could  not  find  in  their  cabi- 
!  net  ?  It  was  in  vain  to  suppose  that  any 
!  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  publio 
I  mind,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  mi« 
'  nisters,  that  might  not  have  been  produp* 
I  ed  without  one.     He  implored  their  lord-* 
■  ships,  then,  to  abandon  the  committee^ 
But  he  did  not  therefore  call  upon  ih^m 
to  abandon  inquiry;    for  he  was  afrai4 
that  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  had  by 
their  conduct  brought  matters  into  such 
a  situation,  that  they  could  neither  pr(H 
ceed  without  danger,  nor  retrograde  with-i 
out  disgrace.    It  was  therefore  to  bo  fear-f 
ed  that  the  only  way  of  escaping  froaa 
their  present    straits— rthe  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved— was  a  fair,  open,  and  impartial 
inquiry,  that  would  answer   the  ends  of 
justice  and  satisfy  the  public  mind.  B|it» 
in  order  to  produce  that  satisfaction,  i| 
was  not  only  necessary  that  the  investiga-> 
tion  should  be  fair  and  impartial,    but 
above  all  suspicion.      An  inquiry  might 
now  be  necessary ;  but  he  asked,  whether 
it  might  not  be  as  well  or  better  to  carry 
it  on  by  a  more  simple  mode  of  proceeci- 
ing  than  by  a  secret  committee  ?    There 
were  three  ways  in  which  tlie  investiga- 
tion might  come  before  their  lordships-^ 
either  by  an  entirely  judicial  proceeding, 
which  would  originate  in  the  other  House, 
or  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which 
would  also  originate  in  the  other  House; 
or  by  a  measure,  partly  legislative  and 
partly  jpdicial,  which  might  in  the  first 
distance  be  brought  before  their   lord- 
ships.   In  any  of  these  three  modes,  the 
investigation  might   be   properly  prose- 
cuted, the  ends  of  justice  obtained,  and 
ihe  character  of  their  lordships'  House 
preserved,  without  any  proceeding  by  a 
secret  committee.    It  was  by  no  means  to 
prevent  inquiry  that  he  bad  made  thia 
suggestion,  or  urged  tliis  course.    It  was 
only  that  he  might  induce  their  lordshipa 
to  adopt  a  measure  consonant  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  satisfactory  to  the  public 
mind,  and  not  injurious  to  the  character 
of  parliament.— He  could  not  but  remark, 
that  the  conduct  of  miuistecs  during  tlm 
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whole  of  these  proceedings  had  been  most    iropeachtog  her  character.    None  of  these 
extraordinary,   weak,   and   unjustifiable ;    three  courses,  however,  had  ministers  pur- 


and  that,  by  their  imbecility  and  vacilla- 
tion, they  had  brought  the  question  to  an 
issue,  which,  as  he  nad  said  before,  they 
could  not  pursue  without  danger,  or  re» 
tract  without  disgrace.     He  would  not 
enter  into  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
singular  conduct,  but  he  would  say  that 
they  had  brought  not  only  the  honour  of 
the  Crown,  but  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try into  peril,  and  that  without  necessity 
or  excuse.    It  was  now  more  than  twelve 
months  since  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  her 
majesty's  conduct  abroad— he  could  not 
say  by  whom  appointed,  or  how  it  had 
conducted  itself— -but  it  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  obtain  the  information  on  which 
ministers  now  acted.      Nay,  it  was  even 
twelve  months  since  its    report  was  re- 
ceived.   Was  it  not  the  duty  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers,  then,  to  take  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  and  to  act 
upon  them,  as   it  became  them,  for  the 
honour  of  their  royal  roaster,  and  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  country  ?    If,  in 
their  opinion,  that  report  contained  no- 
thing which  obliged  them  to  bring  any  ac- 
cusation against  her  majesty,  it  was  their 
duty  to  have  communicated  that  opinion 
to  their  sovereign,  and  to  have  set  at  rest 
reports  which  affected  the  character  of 
the   queen.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  convinced  that  matters  of  serious 
charge  existed,    and    that    that    charge 
would   be   supported    by    the    evidence 
which  had  been  collected,  it  was  their  duty 
as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  forward  the 
accusation,  to  bring  it  to  the  result  which 
they  foresaw  it  would  have,  and  thus  pre- 
vent all  those  dangers  which  might  arise 
from  suspending    such    serious    charges 
over  the  character  and  conduct  of  her 
majesty.  •  If  they  had  preferred  their  ac- 
cusation, collected  their  witnesses,  served 
a  notice  on  the  queen,  and  brought   the 
matter  before  parliament,  the  whole  affair 
might  have  been  by  this  lime  terminated, 
and  all  those  evils  which  now  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  country  prevented  or  dis- 
sipated.   If  neither  side  of  this  alternative 
was  expedient  to  be  followed,  and  if  the 
information   collected  regarding  her  ma- 
jesty's conduct  allowed  the  mmisters  of 
the  Crown  to  think  that  the  arrangement 
of  her  affairs  admitted  of  negotiation  and 
compromise  they   ought  immediately  to 
bsgjB  entered  upon  that  negotiation,  and 
||Hte  made  that  arrangement  without 


sued.    They  made  offers  of  treating  with 
her  majesty,  but  they  at  the  same  time 
denounced  a   threat  that  all  negotiation 
must  terminate,  and  all  adjustment  be  at 
an  end,  unless  she  complied  with  certain 
conditions,    thus  coupling  a  menace  of 
proving  criminal  charges,  with  the  offer 
of  an  arrangement    wholly    inconsistent 
with  them.   But  how  was  it  proposed  now 
to  proceed  ?     When, they  found  that  her 
majesty  would  not  attend  to  their  offers, 
they  now  spoke  of  proving  serious  charges 
against  her ;  but  they  did  it  with  hesita- 
tion and  delay,  and  a  desire   to    divest 
themselves  of  all  responsibility — a  respon- 
sibility from  which  they  would  never  be 
relieved  by  him.      This  was  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  this  loose,  disjointed, 
ana  feeble  administration  had  divested 
themselves  of  the  official    accountability 
that  attached  to  their  stations,  and  left 
the  business  of  the  nation  to  be  performed 
by  the  legislature,  had  abdicated  the  pow- 
ers of  government  and  devolved    upon 
committees  of  parliament  their  duties  and 
their  responsibility.    At  a  season  of  great 
public  distress  and  danger,  at  a  moment  of 
great  peril  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  they  had  shown  themselves 
unfit  for  the  emergency,  and  called  upon 
their  lordships  for  direction.      When  the 
tempest  arose — when  the  winds  raged— 
when  the  waves  beat  high,  the  vessel  of 
the  state  was  left  by  them,  without  com- 
pass or  rudder,  to  the  mercy  of  the  storm. 
The  fury  of  the  tempest  increases — the 
crew  becomes    mutinous,   and  the  pilot 
trembles ; 

Ipse  pavet ;  ncc  se  qui  sit  status,  ipse  fatctur 
Scire  ratis  rector ;  uec  quid  jubeatve,  vetetve : 
Tanta  mali  moles,  tantoque  potentior  arte  est. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  admioktra- 
tion  (Mr.  Canning)  and  of  course  one  of 
the  advisers  of  the  accusation  against  her 
majesty,  had  since  declared,  in  his  place 
in  parliament,  that  he  did  not  concur  with 
his  colleagues  in  their  present  measures, 
and  bad  added  with  great  emphasis,  *'  So 
help  me  God,  I  will  never  become  her  ac- 
cuser." But  what  did  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman say  more  ?  He  spoke  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  queen,  and  he 
called  her  **  the  grace,  the  life,  and  the 
ornament  of  society.'*  If  she  deserved 
this  encomium — if  she  was  the  *'  grace,  the 
life,  and  the  ornament  of  society,"  why 
was  she  not  a  fit  partner  for  the  throne  of 
England  ?  and  why,  when  his  colleagues 
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spoke  of  charges,  did  he  shrink  from  giv- 
ing advice  to  that  effect  ?      For  he  not 
only  called  her  «  the  grace,  life,  and  or- 
nament of  society,*'  but  added,  that  she 
was  entitled  to  his  highest  respect  and  ad- 
miration.    This,  strange  as  it  seemed,  was 
not  enough  to  show  the  conduct  and  state 
of  the  administration. — After  strong  in- 
stances of  trepidation,  uncertainty,  and 
dismay,  they  agreed  to  a  resolution  which 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House,  on  which, 
as  it  was  a  cuHous  document,  he  would 
now  make  a  few  observations.      Those 
very  ministers  who  threatened  the  queen, 
who  brought  charges,  as  they  expressed 
it,  of  a  serious  nature  against  her,  and 
who,  believing  those  charges,  thought  that 
she  ought  to  be  deprived  of  her  rank  and 
^gni^y*  agreed  in  a  resolution  to  address 
her  majesty,  humbly  beseeching  her  ma- 
jesty <*  not  to  press  farther  those  proposi- 
tions on  which  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  remains."      Those  ministers  who 
threatened  that,  if  she  set  her  foot  on  the 
shore  of  England,  proceedings  would  be 
W^     immediately  instituted  against  her,  and 
that  all  compromise  and  negotiation  would 
be  at  an  end,  resolved,  now  that  she  had 
despised  their  menaces,  and  arrived  con- 
trary to  their  inclination,  to  send  a  depu- 
tation of  the  House  of  Commons,  pra}  mg 
her,— <<  bending  low,  and  in  a  bondman  s 
key,''— to  be  so  good  as  to  desist  from 
farther  demands,  <<  such  large  advances 
having  been  already  made  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  diflSerences."       They  agreed  to 
her  title  of  queen;  they  conc^ed  her 
most  important  rights,  and  they  only  sup- 
plicated her  to  surrender  what  they  could 
not  concede  without  a  glaring  retracta- 
tion.     Nay,  one  of  these  ministers  had 
praised  her  for  her  boldness  in  coming  to 
ytfais  country,  which  they  had  previously 
denounced  as  an  offence,  and  the  reason 
of  their  opening  their  charses  against  her. 
In  the  resolution,  they  said,  *<  You  shall 
be    acknowledged    as    queen :    foreign 
courts  shall  be  told  that  you  retain  all 
your  rights ;  you  may  have  any  thing  but 
a  place  in  the  Liturgy,  and  a  recognition 
ofyour  innocence."    Could  any  thing  be 
more  base  and  contemptible  than  such 
conduct  ? — He  now  came  to  a  passage  in 
the  resolution,  on  which  he  would  stand 
as  on  a  rock,  and  resist  the  incjuiry,  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
conducted.    Her  majesty  was  accused— 
the  charges  were  in  the  bag— a  committee 
had  been  proposed ;  and  yet  they  paused, 
and  agreed  not  to  open  the  bag,  but  to 


address  her  majesty  with  all  respect  and 
submission,   to  surrender   some    of  her 
rights,  that  inquiry  might  be  prevented. 
In  defence  of  their  conduct  one  of  the 
ministers    in  the    other    House    stated, 
in  that    curious    phraseology  which  he 
sometimes  used,  that  with  such  serious 
charges  existing,  if  they  had  not  called 
for  inquiry,  <*  ministers  would  have  been 
a  contrast  to  themselves."      If  they  did 
alter  their  manner  of  governing  this  coun* 
try,  and  thus  formed  a  contrast  with  their 
former  administration,  he^  for  one,  should 
rejoice  at  it.      The  resolution  said,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  address  her 
majesty  to  give  up  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, **  thereby  entitling  herself  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  House, 
and  sparing  the  House  th^  painful  neces- 
sity of  those  public  discussions,  which, 
whatever  might  be  their  ultimate  result, 
could  not  but  be  derogatory  from  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  injajpous  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  empire.    Here,  then,  was  a 
declaration  that  the  ministers  had  proposed 
to  institute  an  inquiry  which  could  have 
no  possible  result  but  one  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire.     What 
necessity  was  there  for  this  inquiry  but  an 
alternative  replete  with  greater  evil ;  and 
what  result  could  be  more  calamitous  than 
one  so  characterised  ?      This  was  stated 
to  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee, whatever  the  termination  of  the 
inquiry  might  be.      But  this  had  been 
said  to  be  a  mere  quibble,  and  a  distor- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  resolution.     But 
did  the  words  mean  any  thing  ?      Ai)d  if 
they  did  mean  any  thing,  what  other  con- 
struction could  they  bear,  than  that  great 
evil  would  result  from  a  secret  inquiry  ? 
The  injury  could  not  arise  simply  from 
the  exposure  of  the  conduct  of  the  queen ; 
for,  if  she  had  been  living  in  a  course  of 
vice  abroad,  it  could  be  no  injury  that  her 
behaviour  should  be  investigated,  and  that 
she  should  be  separated  from  the  throne ; 
and  if,  on  the  otner  hand,  she  was  inno- 
cent, it  could  not  be  derogatory  from  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  or  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,    that   her    inno- 
cence should    be  establihed     [Hear!]. 
But  when  proceeding  by  a  secret  com« 
mittee  was  declared  so  calamitous,  would 
their  lordships  persevere  ?    He  could  not 
think  that  it  was  consistent  with  justice  to 
prosecute  inquiry  in  this  mode;  and  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  high 
character  of  parliament.    The  inquiry,  if 
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necessary,  should  be  pt^secuted  without 
delay,  with  justice  and  impartiality,  with 
due  regard  to  the  character  of  parhament, 
and  the  honour  of  her  majesty. — Thesd 
were  the  grounds  on  which  he  made  his 
motion  to  discharge  the  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  committee.  He 
knew  bothing  of  the  accusation  against 
her  majesty— nothing  of  the  witnesses  by 
which  it  was  supported — nothing  of  the 
evidence  by  which  it  could  be  repelled. 
But  on  thit  principle  he  stood,  that  there 
flbould  be  no  secret  investigation— that 
there  jihould  be  no  inquiry  toat  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  the  Grown,  and  injuriousr  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  empire.  He  knew 
netliiog  of  the  charge  or  defence,  but  he 
saw  no  means  of  obtaining  a  proper  ad- 
judication but  by  a  public  proceeding. 
He  therefore  implored  their  lordships  to 
desist  from  a  secret  investigation,  as  con- 
trary to  law,  and  e»osed  to  odium  and 
suspioioA.  The  noble  earl  concluded  by 
moving,  that  the  order  for  the  meeting  oSf 
the  secret  committee  to  consider  the  pa- 
pera  referred  to  their  lordships  be  dis*' 
charged. 

The  Earl  of  Liixrpool  said,  he  had 
heard  the  speech  of  tlie  noble  earl  with 
great  surprise*  The  beginning  of  it  con- 
tained a  legal  argument  against  the  mode 
of  proceeding  adopted  by  their  lordships, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  present  was  no 
party  question,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  de* 
cided  by  the  principles  of  justice.  How 
muchi  therefore,  was  he  surprised  to  hear 
the  noble  earl,  in  the  conclusion  of  his* 
observations,  so  completely  belying  his 
professions,  and  making  one  of  the  most 
inflammatory  party  attacks  that  was  ever 
made  withm  the  walls  of  parliament 
[Hear,  hear  !]  This  attack  was  general, 
and  he  fiord  Liverpool)  was  prepared 
to  repel  it.  He  was  prepared  to  ap* 
peal  from  thfc  judgment  of  the  noble 
earl,  to  the  country,  to  parliament,  and 
to  posterity,  and  to  be  tried  by  them 
for  the  conduct  pursued  by  himself  and 
hisi  colleagues  for  the  last  eight  years. 
He  was  willing,  that  their  counsels  and 
aots  should  be  compared  with  the  counsels 
and  acts  of  the  administration  with  which 
the  noble  earl  had  been  connected.  He 
would  ask  their  lordships  what  now  would 
have  been  the  situation  and  prospects  of 
the  country,  if  the  counsels  of  the  noble 
Mil  and  of  his  friends  had  been  followed  ? 
^Mpin  declared  that  he  was  willing  ta 
^^Hli  for  the  general  conduct  df  admi- 


nistration by  the  country,  by  parlinment, 
and  by  posterity.  In  the  present  case  h^ 
had  no  difficulty  in  explaining  or  defend* 
ing  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  anfd  that  of 
his  colleagues,  without  reference  to  any 
parliamentary  resolution.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  state,  that  proceedings  against 
the  queen  would  be  an  evil,  that  they 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  great 
inconvenience,  and  ought  not  to  be  pro* 
secuted  unless  to  encounter  a  greater  in^ 
convenience.  The  principle  acted  upon 
to  prevent  her  majesty's  comhg  to  thb 
country  was  in  his  opinion  wise  and  expe- 
dient, and  was,  he  was  conviced,  ap- 
proved of  by  nine-tenths  of  the  country. 
Was  there  any  alternative,  then,  when 
she  arrived,  between  alfowing  her  all  the 
honours  and  privileges  of  her  rank,  or 
placing  her  m  a  state  of  accosotion  ? 
Unless  a  message  had  been  brought  down 
to  the  House,  containing  charges  against 
her,  how  could  their  lor(»hips  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  consistently  omit  to 
present  her  with  addresses  of  conmtula- 
tion  on  her  arrival  ?  But  afler  they  had 
taken  their  ground  the  noble  earl  accused 
them  of  vacillation  in  their  subsequdnt 
course.  He  knew  of  no  vscill!ation ;  be 
had  moved  that  the  papers  on  their  lord- 
ships* table  should  be  referred  to  a  secret 
committee,  and  that  motion  was  adopted. 
It  was  true  that  a  strong  sense  had  been 
expressed  in  another  House  that  a  fresh 
attempt  at  negotiation  should  be  made ; 
and'  that,  concurring  with  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  his  majesty's  minisrers,  had 
been  agreed  to  by  them.  Words  had 
been  quoted  in  an  irregular  manner,  as 
having  been  uttered  in  another  place ;  but 
without  meaning  to  say  that  there  was 
any  intentional  misrepresentation,  he 
could  say,  fVom  inquiry,  that  they  had'not 
been  accurately  published.  The  resol  ut ion 
adopted  in  the  other  House  had  been 
called  the  resolution  of  ministers ;  if  thia 
meant  that  it  had  received  their  support^ 
the  assertion  was' true ;  but  if  it  meant  to 
insinuate  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
it,  even  an  hour  before  it  was  moved,  the 
statement  was  altogether  unfounded.  He 
was  prepared'  to  deny  the  doctrino  of  the 
noble  eari  with  respect  to  tlie  resolution 
and  to  maintain  that  though  the  trial  of  the 
queen  might  be  a  great  public  evil.  Still  a 
greater  evil  might  be  encountered  by  not 
proceeding  under  certain  circumstances: 
He  trusted  the  House  would  bolicrt^  that 
ministers  wished  to  avoid  investigation  In 
the  first  instance,  but  if  it  was  instituted 
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ib^  did  not  wisb  to  avoid  responsibility. 
The  first  coDsideratioD  was,  whether  the 
course  of  proceeding  which  had  been  pro* 
posed  was  wron^,  as  had  been  stated  by 
the  noble  lordi  with  reference  to  the  House 
of  Commons :  and  the  second,  whether  a 
preliminary  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee 
was  wrong,  with  reference  to  their  lord- 
ships themselves.  The  noble  earl  called 
on  their  lordships  to  preserve  the  high 
character  which  they  had  in  all  times  past 
maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial 
functions.  He  too  hoped  their  lordships 
would  not  overlook  this  consideration; 
for  it  was  matter  of  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  if  there  existed  in  the  world  a  tribu- 
nal whose  character  for  strict  justice  and 
rigid  impartiality  was  unimpeached,  that 
tribunal  was  the  House  of  Lords  of  this 
kingdom.  But  the  noble  earl  said,  that 
even  supposing  the  course  adopted  to 
have  been  right  in  the  first  instance,  cir- 
cumstances had  intervened  that  now  made 
it  wrong.  He,  on  the  contrary,  maintained, 
that  those  intervening  circumstances,  so 
fiur  from  furnishing  any  reason  for  deviat- 
ing from  the  original  course,  afforded 
their  lordships  additional  inducements  to 
persevere  in  that  course  of  proceeding. 
It  had  been  said. that  this  subject  had 
been  taken  up  bv  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and,  tor  aught  their  lordships 
knew,  might  be  made  the  ground  of  an 
impeachment;  and  that  therefore  their 
loitlships  ought  not  to  institute  an  ex 
parte  inquiry  into  a  matter  on  which  they 
might  be  called  on  to  decide  in  their  judi- 
cial capacity.  Now,  undoubtedly,  he 
conceived  that  the  main  cause  of  laying 
this  charge  before  their  lordships  was  the 
consideration  that  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion  could  not  be  made  the  ground  of 
an  impeachment,  or  of  any  other  legal 
proceeding ;  apd  that  ground  he  was  pre- 
pared to  argue  with  the  noble  lord,  who 
appeared  to  question  the  law  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  res- 
pecting the  proper  construction  of  the 
ftatute.  He  would  say  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  that  no  one's  opinion  on 
legal  questions  had  so  much  weight  with 
him ;  but  he  could  also  say  that  every  other 
k|^al  authority  that  had  been  referred  to 
■—and  nmny  other  eminent  authorities 
bad  been  consulted*-supportcd  tlie  same 
construction.  By  the  sutute  of  Edward 
M,  the  violation  of  the  king's  wife,  or 
bis  eldest  son'a  wife,  or  his  eldest  daughter ' 
was  declared  to  be  high  treason.  The 
m)ble  earl  proceeded  to  argue  on  the  con- 
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struction  of  this  statuto  and  contended, 
that  as  there  was  no  substantive  crime  in 
the  act  of  the  woman,  hor  guilt  must  be 
inferred  on  the  ground  that  she  was  an 
accessary  to  the  crime.  If,  then,  the  ac- 
cessary were  criminal ;  it  followed  that 
the  principal  must  also  be  criminal ;  and, 
indeed,  any  other  supposition  would  be 
absurd.  But,  in  the  present  case,  if  the 
piincipal  in  the  adulterous  act  was  a  fo- 
reigner, there  was  no  treMon  on  his  part 
at  all ;  and  how  could  it  be  said  that  in 
such  a  case  the  accessary  was  guilty, 
since,  in  the  eye  of  Uie  law,  the  guilt  of 
the  accessary  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
principal,  and  here  no  principal  was 
guilty?  He  confessed  that  for  some 
time  he  had  great  doubts  on  this  subject, 
but  after  coiisulting  all  the  legal  authori- 
ties to  whom  he  liad  access,  his  doubts 
had  been  completely  removed.  But  the 
noble  earl  had  said,  that  though  there  waf 
no  treason  in  the  present  case  there  might 
be  other  ^eat  state  offences  on  which 
their  lordships  might  be  required  to  decide 
judicially.  He  agreed  so  far  with  the 
noble  earl ;  but  if  there  existed  any  crimes 
of  that  description,  they  must  be  such  as 
were  known  to  the  common  law  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  adultery  could  not 
be  included  in  that  class  [A  peer  on 
the  Opposition  benches  dissented  from 
this  opinion].  He  said  that  adultery 
was  a  civil  injury,  but  no  crime,  and  that 
opinion  had  been  distinctly  expressed  by  9 
noble  lord  (the  late  lord  Auckland),  who 
had  brought  in  a  bill  to  make  adultery 
a  crime.  That  which  was  not  a  crime  by 
the  common  law  could  not  be  tried  before 
any  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  indeed,  if  that  were  not  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  protection  for  the  sub- 
ject. While  he  had  any  thing  to  say  in 
that  House,  he  would  never  endure  the 
doctrine  that  they  had  \  right  to  create 
for  the  occasion,  a  crime  which  did  not 
belong  tq  the  law  of  the  land.  This  mat- 
ter being  so  stated,  he  now  came  to  the 
consideration  of  what  was  the  only  remedy 
in  the  present  case— of  what  was  the 
only  course  of  proceeding  for  their  lord- 
ships to  adopt.  The  only  proceeding  in 
his  opinion,  which  was  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  was  a  legulative  one:  it 
might  be  a  bill  of  Divorce,  or  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  legislative  proceeo- 
ing.  He  wm  likewise  authorixed  by  the 
precedents  recorded  on  their  Journals  to 
say,  that  the  proceeding  might  originate 
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la  tliat  House  as  well  as  in  the  other. 
And  this  brought  him  to  the  consideration 
in  which  House  of  Parliament  it  would 
with  most  propriety  originate.  He 
thought  that  the  circumstance  of  their 
lordships  being  in  the  habit  of  examining 
witnesses  on  oath,  independently  of  vari- 
ous other  important  considerations,  was  a 
decisive  reason  why  it  should  originate  in 
their  lordships  House.  He  therefore 
would  repeat,  that  in  the  present  case 
they  could  adopt  no  other  than  a  legisla- 
tive course  of  proceeding,  and  that  it 
ought  to  arise  in  that  House  rather  than 
in  the  other.  This  opinion  seemed  also 
to  be  entertained  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  had  suspended  its  proceed- 
ings jo  the  expectation  that  their  lordships 
would  commence  some  measure  on  the 
subject ;  and  what  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Castlereagh)  had  stated  on  that  occasion 
was,  that  if  some  legislative  measure  were 
not  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
would  propose  one  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. To  him  it  appeared  that  a  legisla- 
tive proceeding  was  the  only  course  that 
could  lead  them  out  of  the  present  diflB- 
culties  and  that  this  proceeding  should 
originate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  being 
competent  for  either  House  to  commence 
it,  but  preferable  that  it  should  arise  from 
their  lordships.  He  came  now  to  the 
question  more  immediately  before  the 
House; — namely,  whether,  supposing  a 
legislative  measure  to  be  proper,  it  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  any  inquiry,  and  whe- 
ther that  inquiry,  if  admitted  to  be  neces- 
•ary,  ought  to  be  made  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee? He  bad  looked  into  most  of  the 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  that  had  been 
brought  before  the  House,  and  he  could 
find  no  case  in  which  such  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  without  some  previous  inquiry. 
In  the  view  in  which  the  noble  lord  ob- 
jected to  a  secret  committee,  he  would 
ask,  where  was  the  distinction  between  un 
inquiry  before  a  secret  committee,  and  an 
inquiry  before  the  whole  House  ?  The 
noble  lord  opposed  a  secret  committee, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  calculated  to 
excite  a  great  prejudice  in  the  'public 
mind ;  but  if  a  preliminary  inquiry  of 
some  kind  were  necessary,  and  if,  as  the 
noble  l6rd  contended,  the  tendency  of 
such  a  proceeding  was  to  excite  preju- 
dice, it  would  follow,  that  the  more  publib 
the  inouiry,  the  more  prejudicb  would  be 
JM||£>But  he  had  no  difficulty  in  saying 
^^^Hteti  if  the  course  now  proposed  had 
^^  iaoctioned  by  the  general  us^e 


in  introducing  such  bills,  he  should  still 
have  thought  it  highly  fitting  in  the  pre- 
sent case.    This  was  an  accusation  against 
the  first  subject  in  the  realm,  and  the  case 
could  not  be  entered  into  without  great 
difficulty  and  great  delicacy.    Was  it  fit- 
ting, he    would  ask  their  lordships,  that 
the    House,    on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
a  minister,  and  without  inquiring  for  them-^ 
selves,  should    decide    that  there   were 
grounds  of  proceeding  against  the  illustri- 
ous individual  who  was  accused  ?    The 
noble  lord  had  assumed — and  the  assump- 
tion certainly  was  not  parliamentary — that 
this  committee  must  report  that  there  were 
grounds  for  farther  proceeding.    There 
was  no   such  necessity ;  it  might  report 
that  there  were  not,  as  well  as  that  tneref 
were,  grounds.    But  even  if  the  evidence 
should  not  appear  altogether  decisive,  or 
if  other  difficulties  should  arise  whicb 
might  render  a  different  course  of  proceed^ 
ing  advisable,  would  the  noble  lord  say  in 
that  event,  when  such  great  interests  were 
at    stake,    that   no   authority  should  be 
interposed  between  ministers  and  the  par* 
ties  concerned  ?     He  had  looked  at  all 
the     bills    of     Pains     and      Penalties 
that  had  been  brought  into  parliament; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  a  pro* 
cceding  by  impeachment  might  as  well 
have  been  recommended ;  and  yet  the  no- 
ble earl  called  on  them  to  stop  this  pro- 
ceeding,   because  the  House  of   Com- 
mons  might  impeach.      He  had  listened 
attentively  to  all  the    arguments  which 
had  been  so  eloquently  urged  at  their  bar 
by  her  majesty's  counsel  ;  but,  ably  as 
the  learned   counsel  had  argued,  he  bad 
not  heard  from  them  one  word  that  bore 
on  the  present  question.     The  learned 
gentlemen    had  said»  it  was  unfair  that 
the  cliarge  should  proceed  till  the  queen 
was   prepared  for  tier  defience.    In  that 
opinion   ne  agreed  with  them  ;  and  he , 
thought    that     she     and    her     counsel, 
should  have  their  choice  as  to  the  time . 
at  which    the   requisite  delay  should  be 
granted — whether   il  should    be  before 
the  trial  commenced,  or  after  the  charge 
and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it  had 
been  brought  forward.     But  the  inquiry 
before  the  secret  committee  did  not  imj^j 
any  charge.    Their  lordships,   by  reter- 
ring  the  papers  to  a  committee,  irere  not 
by  that  proceeding  making  any  charge 
against  her  majesty,    but   were  merely 
ascertaining  whether  any  charge  should 
hereafter  be  made^    When  that  commit* 
tee  hadiepin'ted,  and  when  the  bill  found- 
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ed  oo  the  report  had  been  brought  id  (sup- 
potiag  the  report  to  be  in  the  affirma- 
ttfe),  then  would  be  the  time  to  consider 
what  delay  was  necessary,  and  at  what 
stage  of  the  proceeding  it  would  be  most 
desirable.      Hut  the  question  now  was, 
whether  there  should  be  preliminary  in- 
quiry ..whether  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
eeeding  was  by  abill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
and  whether,  the  measure  should  origin- 
ate in  that  or  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament.   He  had  shown  that  there  had 
been  a  preliminary  inquiry  in  every  other 
similar  case,  and  that  such  a  one  as  was 
now  proposed  was  most  consonant  to  form- 
er practice.    The  noble  lord  had  spoken 
of   the   clamour   and    discontent  which 
this  inquiry  was  likely  to  excite ;  but  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
arguments  grounded  on  the  clamour  of 
the  factious  and  discontented  out  of  doors 
[Hear,  hear !].    He  did  not,  however,  be- 
lieve, that  the  proceedings  of  a  secret  com- 
tnittee  were  looked  to  with  that  jealousy 
and  prejudice  which  the  noble  lord  repre- 
sented.—His  lordship  next  adverted  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  on 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  observed  that  it  was  compos- 
ed of  peers  as  honourable  and  as  well  qua- 
lified in    every    respect  as  could   possi- 
blr  have  been  chosen.     With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  on  a  former  occasion 
by  a  noble  lord  (Dacre)  respecting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  right   reverend  prelate, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  era- 
sure of  her  majesty's  name  from  the  Litur- 
gy, it  was  due  from  him  to  state  that  the 
remarks  on  that  subject  were  not  just. 
That  right  reverend  prelate  was  in  no  re- 
spect answerable  for  the  omission,  and  what- 
ever might  be  thought  or  said  of  that  omis- 
sion he  took  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the 
'executive  government.   What  he  was  an- 
xious to  impress  on  their  lordships,  with  re- 
gard to  this  inquiry,  was,  that  they  should 
not  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  by  clamour  and  faction  either  out  of 
doors  or  within  doors.    11  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  the  course  now  recommend- 
.  ed  was  the  one  most  analogous  to  the  form- 
er usage  of  parliament,  let  that  considera- 
tion*guide  their  lordships'  conduct.  But  if 
they  thought  that  the  course  proposed 
bore  hard  on  the  illustriousjndividuai  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  proceeding,  then 
he  would  call  on  them  to  vote  for  the  mo- 
tbn  of  the  noble  lord.    Thev  had  delay- 
ed the  inquiry  in  the  hope  that  all  inves** 
ligatipo  might  be  rendered  unnecessary ; 


that  hope  had  failed,  and  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  adopt  the  course  usually 
pursued  m  similar  cases.  Their  lordships 
were  now  called  on  to  look  at  those  sealed 
papers  which  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
king,  not  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
illustrious  person  whose  conduct  they  con- 
cerned, but  in  order  to  to  see  whether  any 
investigation  of  her  conduct  was  neces* 
sarv. 

Lord  Enkine  said,  he  wished  to  give  his 
opinion  on  the  question  at  that  early  pe- 
riod of  the  debate,  because  he  was  the 
only  person  on  that  side  of  the  House 
who    had  originally    voted  for  a  secret 
committee.    His  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  propriety   of  that  vote  was  not  since 
changed,  but  he  differed  from  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  noble  lords  opposite  in  many  re- 
spects, so  far  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  longer  on  the  commit- 
tee.   When  the  committee  was  first  ap- 
pointed   he   certainly  felt    great  reluct- 
ance  to   be    nominated    as    one    of  its 
members.     Certainly  he  did  not  think, 
that  according  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
Srd,  there  could  be  any  impeachment. 
The   House  of  Commons  might,  it  was 
true,  impeach ;  but  their  lordships  were 
the  judges,    and    would  not   consent  to 
any  proceeding  which  the  law  of  England 
would  not  justify.     He  looked,  however, 
to  probable  contingencies ;  and  he  thought 
then  as  he  thought  now,  that  it  was  not 
probable  the  House  of  Commons  would 
prefer  any  impeachment  for  misdemeanor. 
But    what    was   the  state   of  things  at 
present  ?— It  was  impossible   when  the 
committee  was  nominated  to  foresee  the 
turn  which  affairs  had  taken.    For  the 
House  of  Commons,   generallv,  and  for 
many  members  of  it  individually,  he  en- 
tertained great  respect.    But  he  confes- 
sed his  surprise  at  the  proceeding  they 
had  adopted.    He  had  already  stated  his 
opinion   on  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  iu  the  Liturgy.    When  he  looked  at 
the  act  of  Uniformity,  he  doubted  if  any 
power  existed    in   the  Crown  to  direct 
that  omission.      The  words  In  the  act 
were  very  stronsr.    They  stated,  "  That 
the  names  shoula  be  altered  and  changed, 
and  suited  to  the  occasion.  '*    It  was  evi- 
dently   intended,    however,    only     that 
the  names  should  be  changed,  but  not  that 
the  individuals  should  be    omitted.    In 
the  address  which  had  been  voted  to  her 
majesty    by   the    House    of  Commons, 
it  was  said,— <<  That  this  House,  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  objections  which  the  queen 
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night  justly  feel  to  ttkiAg  upon  herMlf 
the  relinquishment  of  ahjr  points  in  which 
she  might  htve  conceived  her  own  dig- 
nity and  honour  to  be  mTolved ;  yet  feei- 
inff  the  inestimable  importance  of  an  ami- 
cable and  final  adjustment  of  the  present 
unhappy  diflerences,  cannot  forbear  de- 
claring its  opinion,  that  when  such  large 
advances  have  been  made  towards  that  ob- 
ject, her  majesty,  by  yielding  to  the  earn- 
est solicitude  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  forbearing  to  press  further  the  adop« 
tion  of  those  propositions  on  which  any 
material    difference    of    opinion    is  yet 
remaining,  would   by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood   to    indicate     any     wish     to 
shrink  firom  inquiry,  but  would  only  be 
deemed  to  afford  a  renewed  proof  of  the 
desire  which  her  majesty  has  been  graci- 
oosly  pleased  to  express,  to  submit  her 
own  wishes   to  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment;   thereby  entitling  herself  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  sparing  this  House  the 
painful  necessity  or  those  public  discus- 
sions, which,  whatever  might  be  their  ulti- 
mate result,  could  not  but  be  distressing 
to  her  majesty's  feelings,  disapporating  to 
the  hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
the  b«t  interests  of  the  empire.  —-It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  queen  could 
accede  to  this  request.    Her  counsel  had 
last  night  declared  at  the  bar,  that  the 
queen    demanded   the  ri^ht  which  any 
other  subject  possessed,  ot  a  public  trial. 
When  his  name  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  no  idea  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  do  what  was  considered  **  dero- 
gatory from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. "    All    that    he    expected    to    be 
called  upon  to  do  was,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  contained  in  his 
majesty's  communication.    He  consider- 
ed it  as  a  kind  of  indulgence  to  the  illustri- 
oos  mdividual  in  question,  since,  if  a  secret 
committee  were  to  determine  that  there 
was  nothing  against  her,  no  calumniating 
tongue  cooM  bave  injured  her  diaracter  ; 
ana  if  o»  the  contrair*  the  committee 
were  to    determine    that   the   evidence 
was    sufficient    to    justify    a    proceed- 
ing, thatproceeding  must  take  place  open- 
ly before  the  House  and  the  cotmtry. 
Now   that   her   majesty    insbted    on   a 
pubUc  trial  at  once,  the  case  was  differ- 
«st,  and  he   should  unquesttonably  vote 
mAfhis  noble  friend  s    mmiea.    It  was 
^^■iisiUe  for  parliament  now  to  recede^ 


unless  the  queen  consented  to  such  a  step. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  anxious  to 
state  to  their  lordships  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  the  course  that 
he  tnok  on  the  present  occasion.     His 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  surely  forgotten  that  the  ques-« 
tion  of  the  omission  of  the  queen's  name 
in  the  Liturgy  was  just  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  it  was  when  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  so  powerfully  argued 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Adverting  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  mover  of  his  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  he  complained 
that  the  noble  earl  had,  ahhoagh  he  waa 
sure  quite  unintentionally,  misrepresented 
his  former  statement  on  that  subject.    He 
then  proceeded  to  show  how  far  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd,  relative  to  high  tree- 
son,  referred  to  the  case  of  a  queen-cee- 
sort  accused  of  adultery,  and  said,  that  il 
was  only  by  a  forced  construction  of  that 
act  that  she  could  be  viewed  as  guilty  of 
high  treason.    He  declared  this  to  be  hia 
opinion,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
text  of  lord  Coke,  who  could  not  make 
out  the  doctrine  which  he  had  laid  down, 
except  by  twisting  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament  into  a  sense  which   thev  did 
not  naturally  bear.    Such  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding was  unjust,  and  ought  on  no  ae« 
count  to  be  allowed.    Lord  Coke's  way 
of  making  adultery  in  a  queen  consort 
high  treason  was  by  considering  thepartv 
with  whom  it  was  committed  guilty  of  high 
treason,  by  looking  upon  her  as  an  accom^ 
plice  with  him,  and  by  then  stating  that  in 
treason  all  the  parties  were  principals.  This 
way  of  construing  adultery  into  treason,de- 
fective  as  it  was,  could  only  apply  when 
the  adulterous  intercourse  was  carried  on 
with  a  subject  of  the  realm;  but  hovr 
could  it  be  so  construed  when  the  aduk/ 
tery  was    committed  with    a   foreigner 
abroad,  who,  owing  no  allegiance  to  this 
country,  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  trea^ 
son,  or  indeed  of  any  other  offence  againsi 
its  laws  or  institutions  ?    His  noble  mend 
had  said,  that  supposing  evidence  existed 
to  convict  the  queen  of  high  treason,  be 
i4iould  not  have  thought  it  requisite  to 
have  referred  the  clue  m  the  first  instance 
even  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  would 
have  considered  it  the  duty  of  his  vnm 
jesty's  confidential  advisers  to  have  instn 
tuted  proceedings  at  once  before  the  priN 
per  tribunal,  and  to  have  put  her  on  her 
trial  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
favw.    Bui  this  mode  of  proceeding,  ev^i 
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•opposiiiff  that  ctrcumstancei  had  oc- 
curred which  had  rendered  it  necessary, 
and  he  bj  no  means  intended  to  anert 
that  sach  circumstances  had  occurred* 
for  at  present  he  was  only  speaking  hy- 
pothetical1y*-this  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  asserted,  would  have  been  attended  by 
so  many  difficulties,  of  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  technical  obiection  which 
he  bad  just  urged,  not  the  least  would  be 
the  procuring  of  three  witnesses  to  the 

Sarticular  act  of  treason,  that  he  should 
ave  given  it  as  his  sincere  and  deliberate 
advice  to  his  majesty's  ministers  not  to 

S:itate  the  Question  in  that  manner. — 
a? ing  stated  thus  much  upon  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject,  he  would  in  the 
next  place  state  in  the  most  impressive 
tone  which  he  could  comamnd— and  he 
wished  that  bis  voice  was  loud  enough  to 
to  convey  the  opinion  from  one  comer  of 
the  empire  to  the  other— that  those  per« 
sons  brought  a  most  abominable  and  un- 
just charge  against  his  majesty's  ministers, 
who  said  that  they  were  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  this  important  question  in  the 
most -offensive  way  that  the  public  ima- 
gination could  conceive,  when  it  heard 
the  words  **  secret  committee.*'  For  his 
own  part,  he  must  confess,  that  he  should 
go  into  that  committee  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  executing  justice  fairiy 
and  impartially  between  the  two  illustrious 
parties  who  were  implicated  in  this  trans- 
action. He  owed  many  obligations  to 
the  Crown  for  the  favours  which  it  had, 
for  no  merits  of  his  own,  so  lavishly  bes- 
towed upon  him ;  but  let  his  obligations 
to  the  Crown  be  ever  so  great,  there  would 
be  no  punishment  to  which  the  noble  lord 
opposite  could  bring  him  which  would  be 
too  severe  for  hiM,  if  he,  during  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Inquiry  into  iniicb  they 
were  about  to  enter,  holding  the  high  ju- 
dicial situation  which  he  held,  willingly 
lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  English  justice.  He  would  go 
further  than  this,  and  would  say,  that  even 
if  his  colleagues  with  one  qonsent,  were 
to  agree  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  her  majesty,  without  en- 
tering into  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
exhibited  against  her,  he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  being  made  a  party  to  such 
bill,  relating,  as  it  would  relate,  to  the 
most  illustrious  female  in  the  kingdom. 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  ministers  in 
bringing  down  the  bag  to  the  House,  and 
in  leavinff  it,  as  they  had  done,  on  the 
tablcj  had  shown  a  destre  to  shrink  from 


the  responsibility  which  otight  to  attach 
to  them.  .  This  he  positively  denied.  He 
was  himself  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
brought  down  the  bag  in  question,  and 
he  shrunk  from  no  responsibility  that 
might  attach  to  him  for  so  doing:  nay 
more,  he  would  acknowledge  that  minis- 
ters in  bringing  down  that  bag  were  fully 
as  responsible  as  if  the3r  had  broueht  in  a 
bill- of  Pains  and  Penalties.  But  Uie  pre* 
sent  was  not  a  mere  question  of  how  hx 
tlie  ministers  were  responsible  for  the 
measures  which  had  lately  been  pursued 
— 4hey  might  have  acted  rightlv»  or  they 
might  have  acted  wrongly— they  might 
desenre  applause  or  they  might  merit 
public  execration— the  king  and  queen 
were  personally  interested  in  it,  and  there- 
fore the  public  were  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  responsibility  of  ministers  was 
but  a  point  of  minor  importance,  and 
consequently  they  might  better  endure 
the  taimts  which  were  made  against  them 
on  account  of  ignorance,  stupidity,  preci* 
pitancy,  and  vacillation,  in  dealing  with 
the  contents  of  the  bag  which  they  had 
introduced.  Individually  he  might  have 
a  knowledge  of  what  those  contents  were ; 
but  as  a  peer  of  parliament  he  could  not 
at  present  disclose  them.  A  secret  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  disclosed  or  not ;  but 
it  was  now  represented,  that  it  was  unfit  that 
it  should  assemble,  because  those  who  weiv 
upon  it  might  hereafter  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  judges.  Unless  he  had  mistaken 
the  whole  course  of  pariiamentary  history 
—and  he  could  assure  their  lordsnips  that 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  he  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  it — whenever  a 
secret  committee  had  been  proposed  to 
interfere  between  the  propositions  made 
to  their  lordships  and  the  acts  of  their 
lordships  consequent  on  those  proposi* 
tions— as  was  usiial  upon  bills  of  impeadi- 
ment,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and 
bills  of  attainder— it  had  never  been  pre- 
viously urged ;  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  rather  too  much  that  he  should  be  now 
told,  that  their  lordships  were  not  to  in- 
terfere, either  by  public  or  private  com- 
mittees, as  they  might  afterwards  be  caWed 
upon  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity.  If 
they  gave  way  to  such  an  argument,  their 
lordships  would  be  giving  up  certain  of 
their  functions  of  which  they  had  been  in 
undoubted  possession  for  many  centurieir. 
It  was  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  secret  committee,  that  it  might  do  no^ 
thing,  or  that  it  might  recommend  liothiRg 
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night  justly  feel  to  tsking  upon  herMlf 
the  relinquishment  of  atijr  points  in  which 
she  might  htve  conceived  her  own  diff- 
nity  and  honour  to  he  mTolved ;  )'et  feei- 
inff  the  inestimable  importance  of  an  ami- 
cable and  final  adjustment  of  the  present 
unhappy  differences,  cannot  forbear  de- 
claring its  opinion,  that  when  such  large 
advances  hate  been  made  towards  that  ob- 
ject, her  maiesty,  by  yielding  to  the  earn- 
est solicitude  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  forbearing  to  press  further  the  adop« 
tion  of  those  propositions  on  whidi  any 
material    difference    of    opinion    is  yet 
remaining,  would   by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood   to    indicate      any     wish     to 
shrink  firom  inquiry,  but  would  only  be 
deemed  to  afford  a  renewed  proof  of  the 
desire  which  her  majesty  has  been  graci- 
ously pleased  to  express,  to  submit  her 
own  wishes   to  the   authority  of  parlia- 
ment;   thereby  entitling  herself  to  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  sparing  this  House  the 
painful  necessity  or  those  public  discus- 
sions, which,  whatever  might  be  their  ulti- 
mate result,  could  not  but  be  distressing 
to  her  majesty's  feelings,  disapporating  to 
the  hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to 
the  Imt  interests  of  the  empire.  —-It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  queen  could 
accede  to  this  request.    Her  counsel  had 
last  night  declared  at  the  bar,  that  the 
queen    demanded    the  right  which  any 
other  subject  possessed,  of  a  public  trial. 
When  Ills  name  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  no  idea  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  do  what  was  considered  **  dero- 
f^tory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. "    All    that    he   expected    to    be 
called  upon  to  do  was,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  contained  in  his 
majesty's  communication.    He  consider- 
ed it  as  a  kind  of  indulgence  to  the  illustri- 
ous individual  in  question,  since,  if  a  secret 
committee  were  to  determine  that  there 
was  Dothinff  against  her,  no  calumniating 
tongue  coukl  bave  injured  her  diaracter  ; 
ana  if  o»  the  coBtraiT»  the  committee 
were  to    determine    that   the    evidence 
was    sufficient    to    justify    a    proceed- 
ing, thatproceeding  musttake  place  open- 
ly before  the  House  and  the  cotmtry. 
Now   that   her   majeuy    insisted    on   a 
public  trial  at  once,  the  case  was  differ- 
«st,  and  he   should  unquestionably  vote 
^|Arbi8  noble  friend  s    metiea.    It  was 
^^■jjppsMUe  for  parliameot  noir  to  recede^ 


unless  the  queen  consented  to  such  a  step. 
The  Lard  Chancellor  was  snxious  to 
state  to  their  lordships  the  reasons  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  the  course  that 
he  took  on  the  present  occasion.     His 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  surely  forgotten  that  the  ques-« 
tion  of  the  omission  of  the  queen's  name 
in  the  Liturgy  was  just  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  it  was  when  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  so  powerfully  argued 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Adverting  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  mover  of  his  construction  of 
the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  he  complained 
that  the  noble  earl  had,  sJthoogh  he  waa 
sure  quite  unintentionally,  misrepresented 
his  former  statement  on  that  subject*    He 
then  proceeded  to  show  how  far  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd,  relative  to  high  tree- 
son,  referred  to  the  case  of  a  queen-cen- 
sort  acctued  of  adultery,  and  said,  that  il 
was  only  by  a  forced  construction  of  that 
act  that  she  could  be  viewed  as  guilty  of 
high  treason.    He  declared  this  to  be  hia 
opinion,  after  a  cm-efol  examination  of  the 
text  of  lord  Coke,  who  could  not  make 
out  the  doctrine  which  he  had  laid  down, 
except  by  twisting  the  words  of  an  act  of 
parliament  into  a  sense  which   they  did 
not  naturally  bear.    Such  a  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding was  unjust,  and  ought  on  no  ae« 
count  to  be  allowed.    Lord  Coke's  way 
of  making  adultery  in  a  queen -consort 
high  treason  was  by  considering  the  party 
with  whom  it  was  committed  guilty  of  high 
treason,  by  looking  upon  her  as  an  accom^ 
plice  with  him,  and  by  then  stating  that  in 
treason  all  the  psrties  were  principals.  This 
way  of  construmg  adultery  into  treason,  d^ 
fective  as  it  was,  could  only  apply  when 
the  adulterous  intercourse  was  carried  od 
with  a  subject  of  the  realm;  but  hovr 
could  it  be  so  construed  when  the  aduk/ 
tery  was    committed  with    a   foreigner 
abroad,  who,  owing  no  allegiance  to  thia 
country,  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  trea^ 
son,  or  indeed  of  any  other  offence  againsl 
its  laws  or  institutions  ?    His  noble  mend 
had  said,  that  supposing  evidence  existed 
to  convict  the  queen  of  high  treason,  be 
i4iould  not  have  thought  it  requisite  to 
have  referred  the  clue  in  the  first  instance 
even  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  would 
have  considered  it  the  duty  of  his  ms* 
jesty's  confidential  advisers  to  have  instn 
tuted  proceedings  at  once  before  the  priN 
per  tribunal,  and  to  have  put  her  on  her 
trial  according  to  the  regular  course  of 
faMR*    But  thia  moda  of  proceeding,  ev^i 
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supposiiiff  that  circumstancei  had  oc- 
curred which  had  rendered  it  necessary, 
and  he  by  no  means  intended  to  anert 
that  such  circumstances  had  occurred- 
for  at  present  he  was  only  speaking  hy- 

gothetically  —  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
e  asserted,  would  have  been  attended  by 
ao  many  difficulties,  of  which,  indepen- 
dently of  the  technical  obiection  which 
he  had  just  urged,  not  the  least  would  be 
the  procuring  of  three  witnesses  to  the 

Sarticular  act  of  treason,  that  he  should 
ave  given  it  as  his  sincere  and  deliberate 
advice  to  his  majesty's  ministers  not  to 

S:itate  the  question  in  that  manner. — 
Bving  stated  thus  much  upon  this  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject,  he  would  in  the 
next  place  state  in  the  most  impressive 
tone  which  he  could  command— and  he 
wished  that  bis  voice  was  loud  enough  to 
to  convey  the  opinion  from  one  comer  of 
the  empire  to  the  other— that  those  per- 
sons brought  a  most  abominable  and  un- 
just charge  against  his  majesty's  ministers, 
who  said  that  they  were  desirous  of  dis- 
posing of  this  important  question  in  the 
most  offensive  way  that  the  public  ima- 
gination could  conceive,  when  it  heard 
the  words  **  secret  committee**'  For  his 
own  part,  he  must  confess,  that  he  should 
go  into  that  committee  with  no  other 
view  than  that  of  executing  justice  fairly 
and  impartially  between  the  two  illustrious 
parties  who  were  implicated  in  this  trans- 
action. He  owed  many  obligations  to 
the  Crown  for  the  favours  which  it  had, 
for  no  merits  of  his  own,  so  lavishly  bes- 
towed upon  him ;  but  let  his  obligations 
to  the  Crown  be  ever  so  great,  there  would 
be  no  punishment  to  which  the  noble  lord 
opposite  could  bring  htm  which  would  be 
too  severe  for  hittf,  if  he,  during  the  pro- 
secution of  the  inquiry  into  iniich  they 
were  about  to  enter,  holding  the  high  ju- 
dicial situation  which  he  held,  willingly 
kist  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  English  justice.  He  would  go 
further  than  this,  and  would  say,  that  even 
if  his  colleagues  with  one  qpnsent,  were 
to  agree  to  bring  in  a  bill  St  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  her  majesty,  without  en- 
tering into  an  investigation  of  the  charges 
exhibited  against  her,  he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  being  made  a  party  to  such 
bill,  relating,  as  it  would  relate,  to  the 
most  illustrious  female  in  the  kingdom. 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  ministers  in 
bringing  down  the  bag  to  the  House,  and 
in  leavinff  it,  as  they  had  done,  on  the 
ttblci  had  shown  a  destre  to  abrink  from 


the  responsibility  which  ought  to  attach 
to  them.  .  This  he  positively  denied.    He 
was  himself  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
brought  down  the  bag  in  question,  and 
he  shrunk  from    no  responsibility  that 
might  attach  to  him  for  so  doing:  nay 
more,  he  would  acknowledge  that  minis* 
ters  in  bringing  down  that  bag  were  fully 
aa  responsible  as  if  thejr  had  broueht  in  a 
bill. of  Pains  and  Penalties.    But  Uie  pre« 
sent  was  not  a  mere  question  of  how  linr 
tlie  ministers  were   responsible  for  the 
measures  which  had  lately  been  pursued 
-^they  might  have  acted  rightly,  or  they 
might  have  acted  wrongly— they  might 
deserve    applause  or  they  might  merit 
public  execration— the  king   and  queen 
were  personally  interested  in  it,  and  there- 
fore the  public  were  in  a  situation  in 
which  the  responsibility  of  ministers  was 
but  a  point  of  minor  importance,   and 
consequently  they  might  better  endure 
the  taunts  which  were  made  against  them 
on  account  of  ignorance,  stupidity*  preci* 
pitancy,  and  vacillation,  in  dealing  with 
the  contents  of  the  bag  which  they  had 
introduced.    Individually  he  might  have 
a  knowledge  of  what  those  contents  were ; 
but  as  a  peer  of  parliament  he  could  not 
at  present  disclose  them.     A  secret  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  be  disclosed  or  not ;  but 
it  was  now  represented,  that  it  was  unfit  that 
it  should  assemble,  because  those  who  were 
upon  it  might  hereafter  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  judges.    Unless  he  had  mistaken 
the  whole  course  of  parliamentary  history 
—and  he  could  assure  their  lordsnips  that 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  he  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  it— whenever  a 
secret  committee  had  been  proposed  to 
interfere  between  the  propositions  made 
to  their  lordships  and  the  acts  of  their 
lordships   consequent  on  those  propost* 
tions— as  was  usiial  upon  bills  of  impeadi- 
ment,  bills  of  pains  and    penalties,  and 
bills  of  attainder— it  had  never  been  pre- 
viously urged ;   and  therefore  he  thought 
it  rather  too  much  that  he  should  be  now 
told,  that  their  lordships  were  not  to  in- 
terfere, either  by  public  or  private  com- 
mittees, as  they  might  afterwards  be  caWed 
upon  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity.     If 
they  gave  way  to  such  an  argument,  their 
lordships  would  be  giving  up  certain  of 
their  functions  of  which  they  had  been  in 
undoubted  possession  for  many  centuries*. 
It  was  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
a  secret  committee,  that  it  might  do  oo^ 
thing,  or  that  it  might  recommend  nothing 
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to  be  done»  or  that  it  might  order  the  at- 
torney-general to  impeach,  or  that  it  might 
■dvite  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  that  it  might 
suggest  a  bill  of  Paint  and  Penalties :  all 
these  things  it  certainly  could  do,  though 
the  papers  which  came  out  every  morning, 
and  which  misled  the  public  as  regularly 
as  the^  came  out,  had  asserted  that  no 
bill  of  attainder  could  originate  in  their 
Jordships  House.    In  answer  to  the  ge* 
neral  aspersions  which  the  noble  earl  had 
thought  proper  to  cast  on  secret  comiv'^* 
teea,  be  would  tell  the  noble  earl»  that 
high  as  was  his  rank,  and  greaf  ^^1^  de- 
served as  was  the  general  c^^'mauon  in 
which  he  was  held,  he  woM  not  on  that 
night  have  been  in  i/w«  House  freely  ex- 
pressing his  sentmcnt%  in  debate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Jabours  of  some  of  the 
aecrer  comoiiitees  that  he  had  attacked. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the 
■ppointment  or  a  secret  committee  would 
be  a  shield  of  protection  for  her  majesty 
[Here  some  noble  lord  said,  *<  But  she 
woD*t  use  it"].    He  had  been  informed 
that  she  would  not  use  it ;   but  his  duty 
to  the  public  ur^ed  him  to  inform  her 
majesty,  that  her  mterests  must  be  better 
defended  than  they  could  be  by  the  mere 
responsibility  of  ministers.     But  it  was 
also  said,  as  he  had  before  observed,  that 
the  noble  lords  who  formed  the  secret 
committee  might  afterwards  become  part 
of  her  majesty's  judges.     This,  however, 
would  also  be  the  case  if  a  public  com- 
niittee  were  appointed,  and  therefore  was 
an  objection   not  so  much  against  the 
comoDittee  being  a  secret  one,  as  against 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  altoge- 
ther.    But  their  lordships  must  be  aware 
that  the^  had  never  yet  gone  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  charge  without  considering 
whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
doing  so ;   and  he  had  never  heard  that 
the  members  of  secret  committees,  sacred 
as  were   the   functions,   and    important 
aa  were  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  had  performed  the  duties  which 
It  fell  to  their  lot  to  discharge    in  fu- 
ture stages  of  the  transactions  submit- 
ted   to    their    consideration,    with    less 
fidelity    than    those    of   their    lordships 
who     had    sat    on    public    committees, 
or  who  had  not  been  m  committees  at  all. 
He  would  endeavour  to  prove  by  another 
argument,  tliat  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  saying  that  they  were  acting  impro- 
^  'v  iQ  appointing  a  secret  committee  to 
these  papers,  because  tlie  mem- 
lat  committee  might  afterwards 


have  to  decide  upon  them  judicially.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  commencing  an 
impeachment,  had  three  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding—b^  a  secret  committee,  by  a  se- 
lect committee,  or  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House :  but  had  it  ever  been  said 
liiat  those  who  had  been  upon  any  of  these 
committees  should  not  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  acceding  to  the  report  ?    If  such 
a  doctrine  were  to  be  laid  down,  how 
would  it  be  when  an  impeachment  was 
tliought  necessary  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  ?     Why,  in  that  case,  as  the 
whole  House  had  been  in  the  committee, 
the  report  could  not  be  received,  and  an 
impeachment  could  never  be  instituted. 
He  allowed  that  the  analogy  which  had 
been  drawn  between  the  appointment  of 
a  secret  committee  on  this  occasion  and 
the  functions  of  a  grand  jury  fell  short 
and  imperfect;   as  also  that  between  it 
and  the  case  of  a  judge  in  the  King's- 
bench  granting  a  criminal  information, 
which  he  might  afterwards  be  called  upon 
to  try ,  buty  unless  such  a  committee  were 
appointed,   they  must .  always    originate 
measures  without  knowing  or  caring  any 
thing  about    the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  often  been 
represented,  not  indeed  as  a  velocipede 
judge,  but  as  one  who  was  fond  of  delay  ; 
but  in  spite  of  such  representations  he 
should  always  make  use  of  and  grant  that 
delay  which  was  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  justice.    The  legal  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty were  now  requesting  delay,  not  in- 
deed in  the  progress,  but  in  the  com- 
mencement of   the  prosecution,   on  the 
ground  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
charges  to  be  exhibited  against  her  ma- 
jesty, and  had  all  the  witnesses  to  collect  re- 
quisite to  defend  her  againat  them.  In  saying 
that  no  more  delay  than  was  necessary  ought 
to  be  granted  to  them,  he  thought  he  waa 
acting  in  the  most  impartial  manner  to- 
wards those  two  illustrious    personages 
who  were  most  interested  in  this  inquiry. 
Such  delay  as  was  necessary,  he  must 
again  repeat^  he  would  willingly  grant ; 
but  he  could  not  see  on  what  grounds  her 
majesty's  legal  advisers,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  noble  lords  who  seconded  their  argu- 
ments,   could    demand    a  delay  of  two 
months,  when,   according  to  their  own 
showing,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  charges 
exhibited  against  her  majesty,  and  there- 
fore could  not  possibly  be  informed  of  the 
witnesses  who  might  be  wanted  to  refute 
them.     As  for  himself  he  cared  little  fur 
the  decision  to  which  the  House  might 
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come  that  evening,  provided  it  pursued 
such  roeasurbs  as  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
interests  of  the  empire :  he  had  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  of  the  day,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  he  had 
stated  them  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  If 
further  proceedings  in  this  important  in- 
quiry should  be  deemed  necessary,  he 
should  enter  upon  them  in  the  spirit  so 
ably  described  by  an  eminent  English 
judge,  who  declared  that  he  had  made  a 
covenant  with  God  and  himself,  that  nei- 
ther affection  nor  any  other  undue  prin- 
ciple should  ever  make  him  swerve  from 
the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  In  that  spirit 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  act  during 
the  past,  and  should  endeavour  to  act  in 
the  future.  The  consciousness  of  doing 
so  would  be  the  best  consolation  he  could 
possess  if  he  should  appear  to  the  friends 
whom  be  esteemed  to  act  wrongly,  and 
would  form  his  best  title  fur  pardon  at 
the  hands  of  that  God,  before  whose  tri- 
bunal all  mankind  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  to  be  judged. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdofwne commenced 
h^  observing,  that  much  as  it  would  pain 
hmi  to  dicier  on  any  occasion  with  his  no- 
ble friend  who  had  brought  forward  the 
present  motion— and  it  would  give  him 
more  pain  to  differ  from  him  on  this  than 
on  any  other  question — still  he  must  so- 
lemnly declare,  that*  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  think  that  the  House  was  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  could  consistently 
with  its  own  dignity  and  the  principles  of 
justice  rightly  under8tood,either  closethis 
painful  scene  forever,  or  enter  upon  it  afresh 
with  a  better  chance  of  success  than  that 
which  had  attended  their  late  efforts,  he 
would  most  cei^ainly  not  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 


[SO 


. "-   \  But  not  seeing  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  effecting  either  of  those  purposes,  he 
should  not  enter  into  any  idle  discussions 
/  upon  thero,  but  should  confine  himself  en- 

tirely to  the  question  at  present  before  the 
House,  which  wasindeed  of  itself  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  undnrided  attention.  He 
would  tliorefore  ask,  whether  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  to  which,  after  repeated  ad- 
journmcntty  it  was  now  proposed  to  ad- 
here, wai,  in  the  first  place,  consistent 
with  the  forms  of  the  House ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  it  was  calculated,  if 
it  was  necessarv-^nd  if  it  was  not  neces- 
aaiy,  it  certainly  was  not  calculated— to 


further  the  great  work  which  it  seemed 
now  determined  that  the  House  should 
immediately  commence  f  And  here  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  mintstert 
had  done  that  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done — they  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  determining  what  tlie 
Commons  of  England  would  do  with  re« 
gard  to  the  accusations  which  were  now 
laid  before  them.  Both  the  noble  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  and  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site had  argued  the  question  upon  what 
I  they  supposed  the  opinions  of  the  Hoaie 
j  of  Commons  would  be,  and  upon  the  al- 
I  leged  crimes  which  were  contained  in  the 
j  green  bag  now  before  them.  This  he  main- 
j  tained,  was  not  proper,  because  as  the  no- 
'  ble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  told  them 
that  he  had,  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  professional  life,  learned  and  laborious 
as  that  life  had  been  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  entertained  until  very  lately  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  he 
now  held  on  the  subject  of  high  treason, 
as  committed  by  a  queen  of  England,  it 
was  possible  that  there  might  still  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons  men  entertaining 
the  opinions  so  lately  rejected  by  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord,  and  determined  to 
act  upon  those  opinions,  in  opposition  to 
the  line  so  positively  marked  out  both  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  and 
also  by  his  noble  coUeaj^ue.  But  the  no« 
ble  and  learned  lord  had  only  alluded  to 
one  accusation— of  which,  though  he  well 
knew  the  nature,  he  (the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  would  forbear,  as  long  as  he  could, 
to  mention  the  name— when  he  (lord 
Eldon)  well  knew  that  there  were  other 
matters  of  misconduct  contained  in  the 
bag  on  the  table,  not  at  all  connected  with 
the  description  of  the  offence  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded.  Had  they,  when  such 
was  the  case,  any  right  to  assume  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  perfectly  certain 
to  adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct  as  that 
which  they  had  recommended?  They  had 
assumed  it ;  but  what  was  the  real  fact  ? 
He  was  not  disposed  to  violate  the  forms 
of  that  Honse  by  alluding  to  phrases  used 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  though 
he  was  inclined  to  contend  that  those 
phrases  were  the  very  phrases  used 
within  it;  but  to  the  votes  of  that  other 
House,  he  was  bound  to  look,  whenever  it 
received  a  communication  from  the  Crown. 
Had  that  communication,  he  would  ask, 
been  disposed  of  by  the  other  House? 
No :  but  he  found  that  a  specific  resolu- 
tion had  been  made  to  defer  the  consider- 
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to  be  done,  or  that  it  might  order  the  at- 
tomey«general  to  impeach,  or  thatit  might 
adfise  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  that  it  might 
suggest  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties :  all 
these  things  it  certainly  could  do,  though 
the  papers  which  came  out  every  morning, 
and  which  misled  the  public  as  regularly 
as  thev  came  out,  had  asserted  that  no 
bill  of  attainder  could  originate  in  their 
lordships  House.  In  answer  to  the  ge* 
neral  aspersions  which  the  noble  earl  had 
thought  proper  to  cast  on  secret  commit- 
tees, he  would  tell  the  noble  earl,  that 
high  as  was  his  rank,  and  great  and  de- 
aenred  as  was  the  general  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  he  would  not  on  that 
night  have  been  in  that  House  freely  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  in  debate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  labours  of  some  of  the 
secret  committees  that  he  had  attacked. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  committee  would 
be  a  shield  of  protection  for  her  majesty 
[Here  some  noble  lord  said,  «<  But  she 
won't  use  it"].  He  had  been  informed 
that  she  would  not  use  it ;  but  his  duty 
to  the  public  urged  him  to  inform  her 
majesty,  that  her  interests  must  be  better 
de^nded  than  they  could  be  by  the  mere 
responsibility  of  ministers.  But  it  was 
also  said,  as  he  had  before  observed,  that 
the  noble  lords  who  formed  the  secret 
committee  might  afterwards  become  part 
of  her  majesty's  judges.  This,  however, 
would  also  be  the  case  if  a  public  com- 
mittee were  appointed,  and  tnerefore  was 
an  objection  not  so  much  against  the 
committee  being  a  secret  one,  as  against 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  altoge- 
ther. But  their  lordships  must  be  aware 
that  the^  had  never  yet  gone  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  charge  without  considering 
whether  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
doing  so ;  and  he  had  never  heard  that 
the  members  of  secret  committees,  sacred 
as  were  the  functions,  and  important 
as  were  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform,  had  performed  the  duties  which 
It  fell  to  their  lot  to  discharge  in  fu- 
ture stages  of  the  transactions  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration,  with  less 
fidelity  than  those  of  their  lordships 
who  had  sat  on  public  committees, 
or  who  had  not  been  m  committees  at  all. 
He  would  endeavour  to  prove  by  another 
argument,  tliat  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  8a;fing  that  they  were  acting  impro- 
Mteha  appointing  a  secret  committee  to 
Hm  oo  these  papers,  because  the  mem- 
^■r.tbat  committee  might  afterwards 


have  to  decide  upon  them  judicially.  The 
House  of  Commons,  in  commencing  an 
impeachment,  had  three  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding—bj  a  secret  committee,  by  a  se- 
lect committee,  or  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House :  but  bad  it  ever  been  said 
that  those  who  had  been  upon  any  of  these 
committees  should  not  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  acceding  to  the  report  ?  If  such 
a  doctrine  were  to  be  laid  down,  how 
would  it  be  when  an  impeachment  was 
thought  necessary  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  ?  Why,  in  that  case,  as  the 
whole  House  had  been  in  the  committee, 
the  report  could  not  be  received,  and  an 
impeachment  could  never  be  instituted. 
He  allowed  that  the  analogy  which  had 
been  drawn  between  the  appointment  of 
a  secret  committee  on  this  occasion  and 
the  functions  of  a  grand  jury  fell  short 
and  imperfect;  as  also  that  between  it 
and  the  case  of  a  judge  in  the  King's- 
bench  granting  a  criminal  information, 
which  he  might  afterwards  be  called  upon 
to  try ,  buty  unless  such  a  committee  were 
appointed,  they  must .  always  originate 
measures  without  knowing  or  caring  any 
thing  about  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
He  was  well  aware  that  he  had  often  been 
represented,  not  indeed  as  a  velocipede 
judge,  but  as  one  who  was  fond  of  delay  ; 
but  in  spite  of  such  representations  he 
should  always  make  use  of  and  grant  that 
delay  which  was  essential  to  the  purposes 
of  justice.  The  legal  advisers  of  her  ma- 
jesty were  now  requesting  delay,  not  in- 
deed in  the  progress,  but  in  the  com- 
mencement uf  the  prosecution,  on  the 
ground  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
charges  to  be  exhibited  against  her  ma- 
jesty,and  had  all  thewitnesses  to  collect  re- 
quisite to  defend  her  againit  them.  In  saying 
that  no  more  delay  than  was  necessary  ought 
to  be  granted  to  them,  he  thought  he  waa 
acting  in  the  most  impartial  manner  to- 
wards those  two  illustrious  personages 
who  were  most  interested  in  this  inquiry. 
Such  delay  as  was  necessary,  he  must 
again  repeat,  he  would  willingly  grant ; 
but  he  coulanot  see  on  what  grounds  her 
majesty's  legal  advisers,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  noole  lords  who  seconded  their  argu- 
ments, could  demand  a  delay  of  two 
months,  when,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  charges 
exhibited  against  her  majesty,  and  there- 
fore could  not  possibly  be  informed  of  the 
witnesses  who  might  be  wanted  to  refute 
them.  As  for  himself  he  cared  little  for 
the  decision  to  which  the  House  might 
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come  that  evening,  provided  it  pursued 
such  roeasurbs  as  were  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
interests  of  the  empire :  he  had  stated  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  nohle  lord  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  of  the  day,  and  he 
could  assure  the  House,  that  he  had 
stated  them  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  If 
further  proceedings  in  this  important  in- 
quiry sfiould  be  deemed  necessary,  he 
should  enter  upon  them  in  the  spirit  so 
ably  described  by  an  eminent  English 
judge,  who  declared  that  he  had  made  a 
covenant  with  God  and  himself,  that  nei-  , 
ther  affection  nor  any  other  undue  prin-  j 
ciple  should  ever  make  him  swerve  from  | 
the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  In  that  spirit 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  act  during 
the  past,  and  should  endeavour  to  act  in 
the  future.  The  consciousness  of  doing 
so  would  be  the  best  consolation  he  could 
possess  if  he  should  appear  to  the  friends 
whom  he  esteemed  to  act  wrongly,  and 
would  form  his  best  title  fur  pardon  at 
the  hands  of  that  God,  before  whose  tri- 
bunal all  mankind  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  to  be  judged. 

The  Marquis  of  Latudomte commenced 
h^  observing,  that  much  as  it  would  pain 
hmi  to  differ  on  any  occasion  with  his  no- 
ble friend  who  had  brought  forward  the 
present  motion— and  it  would  give  him 
more  pain  to  differ  from  him  on  this  than 
on  any  other  question— still  he  must  so- 
lemnly declare,  thatt  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  think  that  the  House  was  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  could  consistently 
with  its  own  dignity  and  the  principles  of 
justice  rightly  under8tood,either  close  this 
painful  scene  forever,  or  enter  upon  itafresh 
with  a  better  chance  of  success  than  that 
which  had  aittended  their  late  efforts,  he 
would  most  cei^ainly  not  give  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 
^\  But  not  seeing  that  there  was  any  chance 
'  of  effecting  either  of  those  purposes,  he 
should  not  enter  into  any  idle  discussions 
upon  them,  but  should  confine  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  question  at  present  before  the 
Housef  which  wasindeed  of  itself  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  undivided  attention.  He 
would  tnerefore  ask,  whether  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  to  which,  after  repeated  ad- 
journments. It  was  now  proposed  to  ad- 
here, was,  in  the  first  place,  consistent 
with  the  forms  of  the  House ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  whether  it  was  calculated,  if 
it  was  nccessarv^-and  if  it  was  not  neces- 
soiy,  it  certainly  was  not  calculated— to 


further  the  great  work  which  it  seemed 
now  determined  that  the  House  should 
immediately  commence?  And  here  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  minbters 
had  done  that  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done — they  had  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  determining  what  tlie 
Commons  of  England  would  do  with  re* 
gard  to  the  accusations  which  were  now 
laid  before  them.  Both  the  noble  lord 
on  the  woolsack,  and  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site had  argued  the  question  upon  what 
they  supposed  the  opinions  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  would  be,  and  upon  the  d- 
leged  crimes  which  were  contained  in  the 
green  bag  now  before  them.  This  he  main- 
tained, was  not  proper,  because  as  the  no- 
ble lord  on  the  woolsack  had  told  them 
that  he  had,  during  the  whole  course  of 
.his  professional  life,  learned  and  laborious 
as  that  life  had  been  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  entertained  until  very  lately  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  he 
now  held  on  the  subject  of  high  treason, 
as  committed  by  a  queen  of  Eneland,  it 
was  possible  that  there  might  still  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons  men  entertaining 
the  opinions  so  lately  rejected  by  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord,  and  determined  to 
act  upon  those  opinions,  in  opposition  to 
the  line  so  positively  marked  out  both  by 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  himself,  and 
also  by  his  noble  colleaf^ue.  But  the  no- 
ble and  learned  lord  had  only  alluded  to 
one  accusation— of  which,  though  he  well 
knew  the  nature,  he  (the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  would  forbear,  as  long  as  he  could, 
to  mention  the  name— when  he  (lord 
Eldon)  well  knew  that  there  were  other 
matters  of  misconduct  contained  in  the 
bag  on  the  table,  not  at  all  connected  with 
the  description  of  the  offence  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded.  Had  they,  when  such 
was  the  case,  any  right  to  assume  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  perfectly  certain 
to  adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct  as  that 
which  they  had  recommended?  They  had 
assumed  it ;  but  what  was  the  real  fact  ? 
He  was  not  disposed  to  violate  the  forms 
of  that  Honse  by  alluding  to  phrases  used 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  though 
he  was  inclined  to  contend  that  those 
phrases  were  the  very  phrases  used 
within  it;  but  to  the  votes  of  that  other 
House,  he  was  bound  to  look,  whenever  it 
received  a  communication  from  the  Crown. 
Had  that  communication,  he  would  ask, 
been  disposed  of  by  the  other  House? 
No  :  but  he  found  that  a  specific  resolu- 
tion had  been  made  to  defer  the  consider- 
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ftion  of  it  for  six  months,  and  that  it  had 
been  rejected.  Was  he  not  entitled  from 
that  circumitance  to  infer,  that  the  Com- 
mons would  still  consider  it  ?  It  was  his 
opinion  that  they  would  ;  and  he  therefore 
must  contend,  that  until  they  had  deter- 
mined whether  a  judicial  proceeding 
against  her  majesty  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  instituted,  their  lordiBhips  ought  not  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  a  subject 
on  which  thejr  might  afterwards  be  called 
upon  to  decide  as  judges.  *<But  why 
not?*'  said  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  ;  "  members  of  committees 
have  always  been  allowed  in  times  past  to 
vote  upon  the  important  questions  which 
they  may  have  examined  in  those  com- 
mittees," He  could  not  help  observing, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  uttered  these  words,  be  al- 
most perceived  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  the  two  cases.  The  cases  which 
be  had  quoted  were  cases  in  which  pro- 
ceedings had  originated  with  their  lord- 
ahips ;  in  the  present  case  measures  might 
originate  with  the'other  House,  which  it 
was  not  possible  to  originate  among  their 
lordships.  With  respect  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
against  a  most  illustrious  individual,  their 
lordships,  by  instituting  any  measure, 
would  disqualify  themselves  from  judging; 
and  they  would  thus  disqualify  themselves 
without  any  precedent,  and  without  that 
regard  to  justice  which  had  alwaysgovem- 
ed,  ought  always  to  govern^  and  he  hoped, 
would  always  govern  their  lordships'  con- 
duct. But  if  their  lordships  were  not  to 
disqualify  themselves  from  acting  as  judges 
by  the  instituting  of  a  secret  committee, 
Still  he  must  consider  a  secret  committee 
most  inexpedient,  because  most  unjust. 
A  noble  lord  had  said  that  there  were  no 
instances  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
without  inquiry;  butsince  the  Revolution  it 
had  not  been  the  practice  of  that  House  to 
institute  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  therefore  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
find  an  instance  of  previous  Inquiry  with- 
out a  secret  committee.  In  the  last  in- 
stance on  their  records  before  the  Revo- 
lution—that of  lord  Clarendon— there  had 
been  no  committee  appointed  in  that 
Hous6,  and  no  previous  incjuiry.  It  was 
truO)  there  had  been  inquuy  in  another 
House,  and  an  impeachment  had  been 
votedf  when  lord  Clacendon  withdrew  out 
lljdie.  country.  But  there  had  been  al- 
^Km one  ex-parie  inquiry  in  this  cause; 
^l^bad  been  already  a  secret  commis- 
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sion  appointed,  notoriously  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  party 
now  accused.  He  would  not  here  say 
whether  that  commission  had  been  neces- 
sary or  not  necessary,  he  did  not  consider 
whether  it  had  been  properly  or  impro- 
perly instituted ;  whether  it  had  been  pro- 
perly or  improperly  conducted;  but  if 
anoUier  secret  inquiry  was  now  proposed, 
surely  that  illustrious  person  was  at  least 
entitfed  to  say,  <*  Let  me  have  no  more 
secret  inquiry ;  if  I  am  accused,  let  me 
fairly  hear  the  charges  against  me,  and 
offer  my  defence.*'  But  if  they  were  now 
to  institute  other  measures  than  had  be- 
fore been  intended,  they  must  surely 
apply  their  attention  to  the  settled  rules  of 
the  House.  In  former  instances,  the 
House  must  have  been  governed  by  es- 
tablished and  recognisra  rules.  The 
orders  and  rules  of  proceeding  in  that 
House  were  a  shield  of  protection,  not  an 
optional  mode  of  proceeding.  God  for- 
bid that  that  House  should  not  have  the 
most  solemn  records  to  authorize  and  re- 
gulate their  proceedings  1  But  he  asked, 
whetlier  it  was  not  a  great  defect  to  find 
not  a  single  instance  before  of  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  thus  instituted  ?  The 
only  argument  that  had  in  the  first  in* 
stance  been  urged  for  this  proceeding  was, 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused. 
But  surely  the  accused  had  a  right  to  dis- 
claim that  benefit.  Here,  then,  waa  a 
proceeding  proposed  which  was  not  ne- 
cessary, which  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
most  unfavourable  suspicions  and  appro- 
hensionsy  which  would  oisqualify  their  lord- 
ships from  the  free  and  unprejudicedexer* 
cise  of  their  peculiar  functions,  and  which 
the  illustrious  accused  said  was  calculated 
to  prejudice  her  defence,  and  could  be  no 
benefit.  Was  he  not  therefore  entitled  to 
say  that  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  in- 
expedient I  Therefore  the  proceeding  by 
a  secret  committee,  he  contended  was 
calculated  only  for  delay,  which  was  air 
ready  too  great.  As  long  as  there  was 
any  prospect  of  preventing  any  disclosure 
to  the  public,  delay  might  have  been 
proper  and  useful ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  such  prospect  ceased  to  exist,  and 
that  had  been  notoriously  the  case  so  fiir 
back  as  last  summer,  all  delay  had  in  faot^ 
and  could  have,  only  the  eflfecl  of  agitat* 
ing  unnecessarily  the  public. mind,  and  of 
prejudicing  justice  in  the  greatest  cause 
which  could  come  before  their  lordships. 
Yet  when  they  had  instituted  this  com* 
miitee  their  lordsiiips  had  not  advanced 
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one  step.  The  names  on  the  committee 
were  unquestionably  respectable.  But 
when  Uiey  considered  that  his  majesty's 
■linistert  were  among  them»  and  that  they 
had  been  examining  and  considering  the 
documents  to  be  laid  before  the  committee 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  had  not  agreed 
whether  they  should  become  public  ac- 
cusers or  not|  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  committee?  When  the  noble 
earl  had  brought  down  the  papers,  he  had 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  saying  any 
thing  of  the  view  taken  of  them  by  minis- 
ters, and  he  had  for  the  first  time  this  night 
said  that  ministers  were  public  accusers. 
Yet  there  were  others  of  nis  majestjr's  mi- 
nisters, who  had  the  same  opportunities  oi 
inquiring  into  the  merits,  and  who  said 
that  they  were  not  accusers,  and  never 
would  be  accusers.  Would  the  addition 
of  two,  three,  or  four  of  their  lordships  to 
the  number  of  ministers,  elicit  any  thing 
more  consistent  or  more  satisfactory,  or 
possess  greater  authority  with  their  lord- 
ship  ?  They  would  therefore  be  reduced 
to  the  authority  of  those  who  had  brought 
down  the  messlige,  and  on  that  authority 
they  would  be  obliged  to  proceed,  or  not 
proceed  at  all.  Whv»  then,  institute  a 
secret  committee,  which  could  only  excite 
alarm  and  agitation  throughout  the  coun- 
trV)  and  prove  prejudicial  to  the  character 
of  the  illustrious  accused,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  justice^  He  had  carefully  consi- 
dered the  subject,  and  he  certainly  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  dut^  to  attend  that 
committee.  If  by  attendmg  the  commit- 
tee be  could  be  of  service  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  to  justice— if  he  could,  without 
that  publicity  which  was  precluded  by 
such  an  inquiry,  promote  truth — if  he 
could  be  of  use  in  any  fair  and  consistent 
shape,  he  would  have  attended,  and  made 
every  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  private  in- 
dioatioQ.  But  as  it  was  not  so,  he  would 
decline  to  attend.  He  had  refrained  from 
sajrine  so  till  now,  because  be  had  enter- 
tamed  hopes,  though  from  the  beginning 
his  hopes  had  been  fiunt,  of  an  arrange- 
inent  that  would  save  their  lordships  from 
all  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  begged  leave  to  express  his 
anxious  hope  and  his  fervent  wish  tiiat  in 
this  proceeding — the  most  awful,  the  most 
pregnant  with  consequences  which  ever 
came  under  the  consideration  of  that 
House— since  unfortunately  they  must 
now  in  some  shape  be  engaged  in  it,  they 
would  not  sink  tnemaelves,  but  raise  their 
cbacacters,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
VOL.  IL 


judicial  assembly,  by  discharging  their  du- 
ties in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  could 
stand  acquitted  in  the  face  of  the  country 
at  large.  He  trusted  that  they  would  ex- 
ercise their  judicial  functions  with  all  that 
caution,  with  all  that  regard  to  precedents, 
and  with  all  that  consideration  of  future 
consequences  which  they  were  bound  to 
exercise,  not  only  from  a  semie  of  duty  to 
the  illustrious  individual  accused,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  consequenees  to  the 
country  at  large.  He  should  give  his  vote 
for  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend ;  if  the 
secret  committee  still  proceeded,  he 
should  abstain  from  attending,  reserving 
to  himself  the  power  of  acting  as  occasion 
might  require. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  explained.  In 
reply  to  the  noble  marquis,  he  could  state 
that,  in  170S,  a  message  had  been  sent  by 
queen  Anne  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia** 
ment,  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  the  Stuart  family.  That  House 
had  then  examined  all  the  papers,  with  a 
view  to  the  best  steps  that  could  be  taken. 
There  was  a  great  uistinction  between  the 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  of  that 
House.  In  1720,  the  Commons  had  taken 
steps  respecting  transactions  connected 
with  the  South  Sea  company,  and  the  re- 
payment of  money  advanced  in  that  spe- 
culation. The  Lords  also  had  passed  a 
bill  of  pains  and  disqualifications,  but  the 
Lords  had  originated  that  proceeding* 
The  distinction  between  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions  of  that  House  was 
often  very  nice ;  but  that  House  could  do 
many  things  in  originating  such  a  pro- 
eeemng  which  they  could  not  do  in  its  pro- 
gress. 

The  Earl  of  Donougkmore  said,  that 
he  certainly  could  not  agree  with  his 
noble  friend  as  to  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing himself  from  tne  committee.  It 
was  with  ffreat  regret  that  he  differed 
from  his  noble  friends  upon  this  occasion, 
but  he  had  not  srrited  at  his  present  con- 
clusions without  duly  considering  the 
subject,  examining  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
anci  looking  to  all  its  possible  results.  lie 
thought  no  reasonable  man  could  object 
to  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
upon  this  occasion.  They  had  not  lost  a 
moment  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  consideration  of  parliament,  and  the 
House  had  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  the 
royal  charge,  and  appointing  a  secret 
committee  for  its  investigation.  He 
thought  it  right  to  pay  a  decent  respect 
to  the  persons  who  had  brought  fur  want. 
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the  accusation ;  he  had  voted  for  adjourn* 
ment  after  adjoumnient,  and  if  a  further 
adjournment  had  been  proposed  by  his 
majesty's  ninisters,  he  should  still  have 
voted  for  it.  It  had  been  said  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  were  weak  men ;  that 
they  Imd  not  sufficient  confidence  in  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  had  taken  counsel 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Now,  in 
his  opinion,  this  was  not  a  fair  ground  of 
actusation,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  country  if  they  would 
oftener  take  the  advice  of  parliament. 
Not  a  single  argument  had  been  employed 
with  a  view  of  influencing  the  proceed- 
VEigs  of  this  House,  except  what  was 
founded  unon  the  proceedings  'and 
speeches  or  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  deprecated  the  idea  of  this 
House  being  bound  by  the  proceedings 
of  any  other  assembly,  and  ne  thoo^t 
all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
with  which  the  present  question  was  in- 
volved, were  attributable  to  a  want  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  tbe  members  of 
the  other  House.  He  would  pat  the  case 
of  a  person,  who  had  once  distingubhed 
himself  as  an  advocate  fotr  another,  and 
who  had  shown  great  dexteri^  in  her 
cause,  being  suddenly  seized  with  some 
strange  wandering,  some  unaccountable 
Ibrgetfulness,  and  being  induced  to  make 
a  Rowing  speech  against  the  individual, 
for  whom  he  had  once  exerted  all  hfs 
eloquence;  the  right  hon.  centleman  to 
whom  he  alluded  had  blended  much  of 
pantegyric  in  that  speech ;  he  had  talked 
of  scenes, 

**  ■  Qiueque  iipse  daleMsiNi  vidi^ 

**  £t  quorum  pars  magna  fui/' 

[A  laugh].  Yet  it  had  been  his  own  ac- 
cuisation,  prepared  by  him  hi  common 
Willi  others,  and  therefore  an  accusation 
which  he  ought  to  have  supported.  He 
must  take  the  freedom  to  say,  that  he  did 
not  look  upon  the  present  proceeding  as 
a  trial  of  the  illustrious  lady  in  question, 
et  even  as  the  commencement  of^  a  trial ; 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  whether  there 
should  be  a  trial  or  not.  He  still  perse* 
vered  in  his  original  opinion,  that  ^uch  an 
inquiry  would  be  most  conveniently  and 
most  decently  conducted  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee; and  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  learned  lord  upon  the 
woolsack  had  convinced  him,  if  he  could 
before  have  entertained  any  doubt  upon 
^Aksubject,  that  such  a  measure  was  pcr- 
^Hfef  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  and 
^^  of  parliamehtary  proceeding. 


The  Earl  of  Ltrndenhk  said,  it  war 
with  great  regret  that   he  Hslt  hims^ 
compelled  to  diffisr  with  his  aeUe  firieoda 
upon  this  most  important  qoestien.    He 
could  assure  their  lordships  that  he  felt 
most  anxious  that  the  iHustrlous  person 
accused  should  receive  a  fair  trial ;   but 
he   was  anxious  also   that  this  House 
should   do    its    duty  to   another   illos- 
trtons  person,    who  had  felt  it  due  te 
his  dignity  and  honour  to  bring  forward 
this  accusation.    He  agreed  with  the  opi- 
nion which  had  been  stated  to  the  House 
by  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  as  to 
the  impossibility   of  proceeding  in  this 
cose  upon  the  statute  oip  Edw.  9rd.    If  the 
illustrions  personage  were  guilty  of  high 
treason,  she  could  only  be  so  in  conse- 
quence  of    her    participation    in    that 
offisnoe^  and  because  there  were  no  acces* 
saries  In  this  offence.    The  maxim  thai 
**  Aocessorius  sequitur  natmram  sni  priflhi 
cipalis/'  was  in  this  case  most  immedi^ 
ately  applicable.    The  aueen  bad,  he  oIk» 
served,  sentcoonsel  to  toe  bar  to  ask  thas 
oppertunitv  should  be  afforded  to  allow 
her  to  send  for  witnesses  before  any  it^ 
quiry  was  instituted.    Bot  he  wookf  ask| 
how  It   was   possible  for  heir  awjesty, 
or    her    counsel    to     determine    what 
witnesses    it   might     be  aecessary    fbt 
them  to  adduce,  until  it  was  known  what 
charges  were  to  be  preferred?  If  witneesea 
were  sent  for  before  tbe  resolt  of  tbe  pro- 
posed inquiry  were  eonlmmiicated  to  the 
queen's  counsel,  tih^  miaht  be  subject  te 
the  inconvenience  or  collecting  witoessea 
upee  points  or  diarges,  which,  according 
to  that  result,  were  not  at  all  to  be  broof^ 
forward.    Would  any  man  then  OMintauH 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  object  ef 
the  learned  counsel  to  have  tbe  dday 
they  required  granted  now  by  the  Houses 
rather  than  after  the  report  of  tbe  secret 
committee   should  be   made   knewn  te 
them  ?  It  appeared  to  himv  indeed,  that  It 
would  have  been  wiser  on  the  part  of  the 
queen  to  reooire  that  the  report  of  tbe 
committee  should  be  brought  up  before 
she  was  called  upon  to  collect  evidence 
for  her  defence  against  any  charges  which 
that  report  might  recommend.     Such  an 
appeal,  he  codd  not  help  thinking  maoh 
more  advisable  than  that  whidi  had  beea 
made  to  the  House.    With  resnett  to  the 
motion  of  his  noble  fViend,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  vote  against  it.    He  had 
now,    for    about    forty  years,    had    the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  durinjf^ 
which  he  had  freqi«ently  been  a  member 
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of  feowt  oommiUMi  upoo  the  subject  of 
foaoce,  and  of  the  Banic  for  ioftanoe,  and 
lia  was  wiUing  to  confide  in  the  conduct 
of  the  mtnisters  who  sat  io  that  House, 
ftom  wrhat  be  had  witnesMd  upon  sudi 
occssiooa;  for  although  ^hese  ministers 
bad  ofUm  expressed  very  strong  opinions 
in  the  House  in  opposition  to  his  own, 
upon  ^vastions  referred  to  these  com- 
■litteeit  be  bad  always  found  theui  in 
aucb  opniniittees  ready  to  give  every  due 
consideration  to  any  point  brought  forward. 
liookingy  then,  to  past  experience,  he 
calcukted  upon  similar  coolness  and  iro* 
partialiqr  of  investigation  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  aiui  he  should  vote  in  fa- 
vear  of  the  proposition,  for  the  sitti^ig  of 
the  committee. 

The  Msrquls  of  Lausdaamef  in  ex* 
planation,  said,  that  in  alluding  to  the 
postponement  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  had  never  intended  to  pro- 
pose or  recommend  a  similar  measure  to 
their  lordships.  He  did  not  intend  to  say, 
that  secret  committees  ought  not  to  be 
appointed  in  certain  cases,  but  that  the 

£  resent  was  not  one  of  those  cases,  since 
e  was  quite  certain  that  the  question 
coold  be  disposed  of  without  ^ving  re- 
course to  a  secret  conunittee. 

Lord  JBMaven  declared  that  he  could 
not  abstain  from  expressing  his  intention 
to  vote  for  the  motion,  while  he  was  not 
at  all  incUoed  to  oppose  inquiry  upon  this 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  he  was 
an  advocate  for  inquiry,  but  it  was  for  such 
a  public  and  open  inquiiy  as  was  agrees 
able  to  those  principles  of  British  justice 
which  he  had  always  been  taught  to  ve- 
nerate, and  not  for  any  mode  of  inquiry 
which  was  inconsistent  with  those  princi- 
ples, and  especially  when  the  party  ac- 
cus^so  strongly  objected  to  it.  The  queen, 
be  could  resdily  suppose,  might  see  reasons 
for  this  objection,  of  the  propriety  of  which 
the  House  was  not  competent  to  decide, 
and  particularly  from  her  knowledge  of 
the  machinations  employed  against  her ; 
and  therefore,  feeling  it  his  duty  to  yield 
to  her  appeal,  he  would  vote  for  the 
motion. 

Lord  BuUdejf  regretted  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  call^  upon  to  differ  from 
those  with  whom  he  usually  concurred; 
but  from  a  reverence  for  those  principles 
of  British  jurisprudence  which,  since  he 
was  a  boy  at  school,  he  had  been  taught 
to  hold  sscred,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote 
for  the  motion.  He  could  never,  indeed, 
allow  hinueif  to  assent  to  the  violation  of 


those  principles,  whatever  might  be  the 
rank  of  the  party  accused ;  and  there- 
fore  he  should  be  equally  tenacious  in  this 
instance,  whether  the  accused  were 
merely  Mrs.  Brunswick,  or  the  queen  of 
Borland  [Hear,  hear!].  The  noble  lord 
again  declared,  that  he  differed  with  pain 
from  those  with  whom  he  generally 
agreed;  but  he  was  urged  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  say,  as  he  could  not  he- 
sitate to  do  were  it  even  his  last  word, 
that  he  deprecated  the  course  which  they 
proposed  to  pursue  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  in  giving  bia 
vote,  as  he  intended,  for  the  motion  of 
his  noble  friend,  he  should  jnake  no  pro- 
mise as  to  what  course  he  might  ulti- 
mately think  it  proper  to  support.    He 
had  from  the  outset  disapproved  of  the 
course  which  minbters  had  taken,  from  a 
conviction  of  the  irregularity  and  incon- 
venience of  their  proceedings;  and  of  that 
irregularity  and  inconvenience  many  of 
the  ministers  themselves   had  since  be- 
come fully  sensible.     Nay,  two  of  the 
noble  lords  who  were  appointed  on  the 
secret  committee,  had  that  night  stated 
their  intention  not  to  attend  that  oom« 
mittee  from  an  impression  of  its  irregula- 
rity.   The  reasons  stated  by  those  noble 
lonis  were  no  doubt  different,  but  their 
resolution  was  quite  the  same*     Those 
noble  lords,  whom  he  was  proud  to  call 
his  friends,  had,  throughoiU  life,  rendered 
such  services  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty,  that  no  one  was  more  ready  to 
acknowledge  those  services  than  himself, 
and  especially  with  respect  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  behind  him  (lord  Erskine). 
He  therefore  regretted  to  differ  from  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  upon  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion.  Since  that  occasion, 
however,  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
this  night  observed,  that  the  case  under 
consideration  was  materially  altered,  and 
therefore  his  opinion   had  undergone  a 
change.     The   case,  had,  indeed,  been 
altered,  as  appeared  from  the  proceedings 
elsewhere.    He  would  not  refer  to  the 
conduct  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment,  to  which  two  noble  lords  on  the 
other  side  bad  observed  it  would  be  irre- 
gular to  advert,  although  each  of  those 
noble  lords  were  themselves  betrayed  into 
that  irregularity.    But  he  would  refer  to 
that  which  was  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
namely,  the  negotistion  which  had  taken 
place  between  two  of  the  king's  ministers 
and  the  legal  advisers  of  the  queen.  Their 
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or  suspicion,  that'  learned  man  was  spe» 
cially  requested  to  leave  tiie  country  for 
sake  of  the  public  tranquillity.  No  money, 
however,  was  offered  to  the  noble  lord, 
nor  was  there  any  negotiation  or  protocol 
respecting  him.    Lord  Clarendon,  as  it 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  did  not  like 
the  proposition  to  abandon  his  country. 
In  deference  to  authority,  however,  he 
was  induced  to  leave  it,  and  within  three 
da3r8  after  his  departure,  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  was  preferred  against  him 
for  flying  from  justice.    But  the  present 
case  was  directly  the  reverse,  as  it  was 
proposed    to    the    illustrious   personage 
under  consideration,  that  if  she  would  fly 
the  country  she  would  be  rewarded  for 
her  flight  by  such  a  liberal  grant  of  the 
public  money  as  might  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  station  abroad.    The  proposition 
was  however  rejected,  and  thus  we  were 
in  a  different  situation  respecting  her  ma- 
jesty from  that  which  regarded  lord  Cla« 
rendon.    Looking,  then,  to  all  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  her  majesty^s  situation,  he 
thought  his  noble  friend  must  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  a  very  strong  ground 
of  state  necessity  should  be  made  out 
before  their  lordships  could  consistently 
institute  an  inquiry  which,  according  to 
high  authority,    would  inevitably  prove 
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lordships  were  aware  of  the  protocols  that 
were  published,  and  here  he  would  ask 
quid  est  protocol,  or  was  there  nd  word  in 
the  English  language  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose without  importing  this  expression  ? 
The  subject  of  those  protocols  had,  how- 
ever, materially  altered  this  case,  as  well 
as  certain  resolutions,  which  were  also 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  which,  several  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves had  concurred.  From  these  nego- 
tiations and  resolutions,,  then,  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  this  question  had  been  changed 
since  its  former  discussion  in  that  House, 
and  principally  too  through  the  conduct 
of  ministers  themselves.  But  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Lauderdale),  and  he  was  surprised 
to  witness  it,  avowedly  confined  his  con- 
fidence to  those  ministers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  House.  Upon  their  conduct, 
it  seemed,  his  noble  friend  was  disposed 
fully  to  rely  in  the  proceedings  meant  to 
be  mvestigated  by  the  secret  committee, 
from  which  the  motion  proposed  to  re- 
lieve the  House.  His  noble  friend  had 
also  become  an  advocate,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, for  the  institution  of  secret  com- 
mittees, but  without  stating  the  grounds 
of  that  advocacy  very  fairly.  Against 
this  system  of  secret  committees,  how- 
ever, ne  (lord  H.^  could  not  hesitate  to 
enter  his  protest,  for  although  he  had  not  {  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown/ 


long  lived  in  this  world,  it  was  his  morti- 
fying fate  to  see  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try more  than   once  subverted  by   the 
system  of  secret  committees,  preceded  by 
accursed  green  bags  [Hear,  hear!].    He 
bad,  indeed,   in  one    instance,  seen  the 
constitution  suspended   through   such   a 
proceeding,  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  when  only  seven  members 
of  that  House  were  present  to  deliberate 
upon  the  measure.    It  had  been  said,  that 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  might  orisi- 
nate  in  that  House ;  but  this  doctrine  he 
utterly  denied,  and  challenged  its  advo- 
cates to  produce  any  precedent  in  its  fa- 
vour.   He,  indeed,  was  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  such   measures  should  rather 
originate  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  they  had  usually  or  uniformly 
done.     It  could  not  be  pretended,  that 
since  the   Revolution  any  case  had  oc- 
curred at  all  analogous   to  the  present. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  case  upon  record 
whidi  had  soaae  analogy,  but  to  which  it 
must  seem  somewhat  ludicrous  to  allude 
Mj^  meant  the  case  of  lord  Clarendon, 
^^■jras  said  to  have  been  implicated  in 
^•at  conspiracy.    Upon  this  statement 


and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire  [Hear,  hear  I].  But  what  degree 
of  state  necessity  could ,  be  adduced  or 
imagined  for  inquiry  upon  this  occasion, 
merely  because  the  queen  thought  proper 
to  returh  to,  or  to  remain  upon  Engliah 
ground?  Ministers  had  said  that  they 
would  state  this  necessity  before  a  secret 
committee.  But  was  it  consistent  or  cus- 
tomary to  determine  upon  the  sitting  of 
such  a  committee  before  any  such  neces- 
sity was  stated,  or  was  it  enough  to  tell 
the  House  that  it  should  wait  for  a  state- 
ment  of  the  ground  of  that  necessity 
until  the  secret  committee  brought  up  its 
report?  It  was  inconsistent  and  unjust, 
he  would  maintain,  to  call  upon  any  por- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  make  out 
charges  upon  which  they  might  afterwards 
be  called  to  decide  as  judges.  The 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had,  no 
doubt,  alleged  that  the  green  bag  con- 
tained nothing  that  could  justify  impeach- 
ment, and  this  allegation  the  learned  lord 
grounded  upon  the  strange  doctrine  that 
nothing  was  impeachable  that  was  not 
indictable  at  common  law,  in  which  doc- 
trine his  noble  and  learned  friend  behind 
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bim  fiad  concurred.    But  notwithstanding  ; 
the   very  high  authority  of  both    those 
noble  and  learned  lords,  he  would  ever 
maintain  that  such  doctrine  was  contrary  . 
to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  parti-  i 
colarly  to  the  privileges  of  parliament.  | 
it  was  a  proposition  utterly  untenable  in-  : 
deed  that  the  rules  of  the  lower  courts 
could  fetter  the  discretion  of  parliament, 
or  that  no  public  officer  could  be  im- 
peached unless   he  committed  such   an 
offence  as  was  cognizable  at  common  law. 
The  lex  contuetudo  parliamenti  was  no 
doubt  a  part  of  the  common  law,  but  he 
never  could  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
indictable  and  impeachable  offences  were 
convertible  terms.    The  establishment  of » 
such  a  doctrine,  indeed,  would  serve  to  i 
exempt  ministers  from  all  efficient  res- 
ponsibility,  unless   for  offences   of  the 
utmost  magnitude  known  to  the  law.    If 
their  lordships  valued  those  constitutional 
doctrines,  on  which,  in  the  best  times, 
the  dearest  interests  of  the  people  were 
supposed  to  depend,  they  would  allow  no 
authority  from  the  woolsack,  nor  from  the 
benches  of  that  House,  to  poison  their 
minds  against  an  old  and  sound  constitu- 
tional doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing   another    which   would   render    the 
ministers  of  this  country  completely  irre- 
sponsible characters.     Suppose  an   am- 
bitious,   factious,    weak,    or   injudicious 
minister  to  involve  this  country  unneces- 
sarily in  war — to  bring  on  this  empire  the 
greatest  of  possible  calamities — would  not 
his  conduct  be  liable  to  punishment  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  would.     But   that  punishment 
coold  not  be  awarded  in  a  common  court 
of  law ;  an  indictment  could  not  be  there 
preferred  against  him.    He  was,  however, 
accountable  to  parliament.    If,  with  re- 
spect to  this  illustrious   personage,  the 
first  subject    in    the   country   (and    he 
wished  it  had  been  generally  recollected 
that   she   was   the   first  subject   in   the 
country),  the  cjueen-consort,  placed  in  a 
high  omce^f,  m  her  case,  ministers  con- 
ducted themselves  so  as  to  create  a  great 
evil,  they  were,  he  maintained,  account- 
able to  parliament  for  it.    This,  he  was 
sure,  was  the  doctrine  of  lord  Somers, 
and  of  all  the  great  men  who  had  been 
distinguished  as   parliamentary  .lawyers. 
He    therefore  thought,  when  ministers 
were  laving  a  bag  of  accusations  on  the 
table,  that  they  should  have  recognized 
this  principle,  and  made  no  allusion  to 
the  common  law.    If  a  contrary  doctrine 
were  held,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the 


most  important  functions  of  parliament. 
With  respect  to  proceeding  by  impeach- 
ment, it  had  been  resorted  to  but  twice 
for  several  years.    **  Impeachment,*'  as 
had  been  observed   by   a  great  lawyer, 
'*  is  a  Goliah*s  sword,  and  can  only  be 
removed  from  the  temple  on  great  occa- 
sions."   It  was  a  weapon  which  only  ap- 
plied under  circumstances  in  whidi  no 
other  course  of  proceeding  could  apply : 
so  far  were  **  indictable"  and  <*  impeach- 
able," from  being  convertible  terms.   The 
question  under  consideration  was  briefly 
this,  whether  the  method  of  proceeding 
by  a  secret  committee,  was  the  proper 
course  that  should  be  pursued  on  this  oc- 
casion ?   No  individual  had  argued  that 
the  decision  of  a  secret  committee  might 
not  be  necessary,    might  not  be  useful, 
under  peculiar  circumstances.     All  that 
had  been  said  on  that  side  of  the  House 
was,  that  it  was  neither  proper,  just,  nor 
necessary,  on  the  present  occasion.     He, 
and  his  noble  friends  were  of  opinion,  that 
employing  a  secret  committee,  where  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary,  was  an  ex- 
tremely unwholesome  practice;  not  be- 
cause it  was  of  necessity  an  unjust  pro- 
ceetling,  but  because  it  was  one  out  of 
which  so  many  monstrous  acts  had  arisen, 
that  it  could  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public  mind.     With  respect  to  precedents 
in  favour  of  such  a  course,  he  could  see 
no  precedents  in  tlie  case.    The  noble 
earl  had  adduced  instances  of  secret  com- 
mittees having  been  appointed  in  this  and 
the  other  House  on  great  public  ques- 
tions, when  messages  had  been  sent  down 
by  the  king;  but  he  did  not  state  any 
instance  where  a  message  was  sent  by 
the  Crown  relative  to  the  conduct  of  an 
individual.     "  O,"  said  the  noble   lord, 
**  a  similar  course  has  been  proposed  by 
ministers  in    the    House  of  Commons." 
There,  however,  they  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  accusers — they  had  only 
one  character  to  appear  in— they  might 
proceed  to  the  end  with  unstained  honour. 
But  it  was  a  very  different  thing,  with  re- 
ference to  their  lordships,  who  would  be 
called  on  to  judge  a  party  at  the  bar  on 
whose  case  they  had  previously  formed  an 
opinion.     There  was  not  only  no  prece- 
dent, but  he  would  go  farther,  and  say, 
the  analo^'es  were  all  against  the  noble 
earl.     If  they  looked  back  to  bishop  At- 
terbury's  case,  the  Crown,  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  seen  a  number  of  papers,  be- 
longing to   a   Mr:  Layer;  ana,  having 
looked  at  these  papers,  the  advisers  of  thr 
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Crown  thought   they  taw  io  then  the 
proofs  of  a  rery  extensive  conspiracy, 
^ith  which  bishop  Atterbury  was  con- 
nected.   The  Crown  deemed  it  necessary 
to  address  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on 
the  subject.     The  address  stated,   that 
there  were  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
an  extensive    conspiracy   existed,   and 
called  on  parliament  to  take  into  consi- 
deration wnat  proceeding   it   would  be 
proper  to  adopt.    Did  mmisters  call  for 
bishop  Atterbury  at  that  time  ?  No.   Did 
th^y  send  bags  down  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament?   No.     They  sent  a  sealed 
bagy  containing  papers,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  papers  were  examined, 
and  the  House,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  any 
resolution  with  respect  to  those  papers. 
They  deemed  it  better  to  legislate ;  and 
a  bul  of  pains  and  penalties  was  Intro* 
duced.    It  was  immediately  passed,  and 
along  with   the  sealed  bag  sent  to  the 
House    of  Lords. — Notwithstanding  all 
that    had    been    said    to   induce    them 
to  agree  to  this  committee,  he  would 
call  on  their  lordships  not  to  adopt  that 
course.     He   wished    to  know  did   the 
people  on  this  occasion,  look  silently  at 
the  proposed  measure  ?     He  did  not  wish 
to  enter  into  the  general  measures  of  ad- 
ministration, but  he  could  not  help  smiling 
when  the  noble  earl  so  triumphantly  ap- 
pealed to  the  period  during   which  the 
counsels  of  himself  and  his  collegues  had 
prevailed.  If  the  noble  lord  was  so  highly 
delighted  with  his  own  handiworks,  with 
the  general  state  of  the  country,  with  the 
present  situation  of  its  agriculture  and  its 
commerce,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  his 
mind  was  so  easily  satisfied.     Si  est  ea 
gloria JloreaL**     It  was  a  species  of  glory 
in  which  he  did  not  wish  to  participate. 
The  noble  earl  had  stated  what,  in  his 
opinion,  would  have  been  the  consequence 
it  the  counsels  recommended  by  his  noble 
friend  (earl  Grey)  had  been  adopted.    It 
was,  he  concc»ivea,  paying  no  very  greajt 
compliment  to  the  noble  earl,  nor  was  it 
very  consolatory  to  the  country,  when  he 
said  that,  had  tne  advice  in  question  been 
acted  on,  the  results  would  not  have  been 
worse  than  those  which  had  taken  place. 
With  respect  to  the  question  immediately 
before  them,  he  must  observe  that  Uie 
rules  which  regulated  a  court  of  law,  or 
those  which  directed  a  court  of  impeach- 
ment, ought  never  to  be  departed  from 
JBH^feeling  of  favour,  although  they 
^^^^|eir  modelled  to  suit  the  justice 
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and  convenience  ofa  particular  time.  If 
this  were  bo,  he  contended,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public  ought  to  be  looked  to, 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  proceeding. 
He  would  say  even  more— that  the  feel- 
ings of  those  connected  with  this  case 
should  not  be  overlooked.  He  knew  no* 
thing  at  all  of  the  merits  of  the  ease ; 
though  he  knew  her  majesty  by  sight,  be 
was  not  personally  acquainted  wiui  her ; 
but  as  to  the  particular  charges,  be  had 
no  sort  of  information  on  the  subject ;  he 
would,  however,  not  speak  of  treating  her 
majesty  as  an  iUustrious  personage ;  he 
would  look  to  her  case  as  to  the  case  of 
any  accused  person  who  was  supposed  to 
have  committed  an  offence,  and  be  would 
demand  for  her  the  same  measure  of  jus* 
tice.  Could  they  on  such  an  occasion 
adopt  an  anomalous  proceeding,  as  he  had 
shown  that  this  would  be?  If  any  one 
part  of  the  proceeding  was  not  necessary, 
and  if  that  part  were  considered  by  her 
majesty  to  be  ofiensive,  he  conceived  tliat 
that  alone  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
clianging  the  measure.  He  contended 
that  to  proceed  by  a  secret  committee, 
would  be  to  prejudge  the  case  on  cx-parte 
evidence,  alUiough  they  had  been  gravely 
told  that  it  would  not  have  that  effect. 
But,  not  long  ago,  a  motion  was  made  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Man- 
chester magistrates.  Ministers  then  said 
that  an  inquiry  of  that  kind  would  be  such 
a  preiudgmg  of  the  question  as  they  never 
could  consent  to.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  they  thought  differently,  and 
they  talked  of  the  great  impartiality 
which  they  bad  displayed  throughout  the 
business.  When  the  motion  he  alluded 
to  was  made,  ministers  said,  **  We  under- 
stand what  you  mean  when  you  move  for 
this  inquiry :  it  is  equivalent  to  a  vote  of 
censure.  If  it  were  agreed  to,  who  would 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate  2*'  But 
now,  it  was  not  only  just,  but  it  was  a 
most  merciful  proceeding,  to  institute  a 
secret  investigation.  An  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  queen,  was,  it  appeared, 
merciful :  but  to  examine  the  proceedings 
of  a  number  of  magistrates  would  be  de- 
grading and  insulting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree !  He  could  not  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  committee  could  finish 
this  business  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks. 
Persons  bad  been  commg  over  who  had 
been  employed  in  collecting  all  those  de- 
tails for  a  year :  a  commission  had  been 
sent  out ;  a  report  bad  been  made  by  that 
commission,  which  had,  of  course,  been 
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seal  by  hit  majesty's  ninisteit.      They 
bad  not  stopped  here;  they  bad  stated 
all  they  knew  to  the  greatest  law  authori^ 
ties  iQ  the  kiogdonit  who  considered  the 
alleged  crime  in  all  iu  beariogs*    After 
this   paraphernalia    of  preparation  had 
been  resorted  to,  ministers  came  down  to 
the  House  and  said,  <<  We  will  not  state 
what  we  intend  to  do,  but  will  leare  the 
matter  to  the  opinion  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee.'*   He  would  say,  with  reference  to 
that  committee,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
called  for,  they  would  not  now  hare  been 
placed  in  the  state  of  embarrassment  in 
which  they  stood.    What  that  committee 
could  now  do,  which  might  not  have  been 
eflbcted  a  year  before,  he  could  not  say. 
He  was  sorry  to  see  on  that  committee 
the   metropolitan  of  England,    who  of 
course  had  sanctioned  the  striking  out  of 
her  majesty's  name  from  the  Liiturgy,  as 
one  of  bis  majesty's  advisers.  In  opposing 
the  motion  for  a  committee,  could  it  be 
supposed  that  independent  peers  in  that 
House  were  actuated  br  any  ill  feeling 
towards  ministers  ?    Did  they  not  know 
that  the  feelinff  of  the  people  out  of  doors 
was  universal^  opposed  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding?    No  precedent,  nor  even  any 
analogy,   could  be  produced  to  support 
the  motion.    If  the  committee  expresied 
a  strong  opinion,  or  was  looked  upon  as  a 
high  authority  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
then  liable,  to  all  those  objections  which 
be  had  before  stated,  because  it  tended  to 
prevent  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice.    If  on  the  contrary,   it  merely 
pointed  out  what  course  the  House  should 
pufBue,  where  was  tho  necessity  for  ap- 
pointing it  i    Coold  not  his  majesty's  ad- 
visers,  as  they  had   often  done  before, 
point  out  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  adopt?    But,  said 
the  learned  lord,  there  should  be  previous 
inquiry  in  all  parliamentary  proceedings. 
From  this  doctrine  he  whoUy  dissented. 
The  principle  of  the  oonstitution  was  pre* 
cisely   and    extravagantly   the   reverse. 
The  onl^  proceeding  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  that  one  man  conid  move 
against   another   was   an   impeachment. 
Any  member  might  start  op,  without  any 
previous  inquiry,  and  lay  nrticles  of  im* 
peachment    on   tlie   tabiew    There  they 
must  lie  for  a  fortnight  whhout  even  being 
ieconded,  and  jet  they  were  told  that  no 
criminatory  proceeding  could  take  pisce 
in  pariiament   without  prerious  inquiry. 
Where  was  the  previous  inquiry  in  lord 
Clarendon's  case  .-*    Where  was  the  previ- 


ous inquiry  in  the  case  of  a  noble  ftiend 
(lord  Ellenborough),  now  no  more,  lor 
whom  he  had  always  entertained  a  nsost 
sincere  regard  ?  In  this  latter  instanosv 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  decidedly 
against  the  impeachment ;  and  yet  all  the 
wisdom  of  psniament  could  not  remove 
the  articles  from  the  table  for  a  fortniafat* 
The  noble  lord  again  shortly  adverted  to 
the  words  used  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  he  cootendecl, 
stated  most  plainly,  that  by  proceeding  in 
this  course  they  were  derogating  firom  the 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  injuring  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  For  his 
own  part,  he  looked  upon  the  proceeding 
by  committee  to  be  unconstitutional,  ai^ 
necessary,  odious,  and  unseemly.  Theilr 
lordships  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  bills  of  indictment 
were  sometimes  found  without  full  evi- 
dence, passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  practice.  Then  their 
lordships  showed  that  accusations  should 
not  rest  upon  light  grounds.  They  should 
be  supported,  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
either  by  the  correspondence  of  tne  indi- 
viduals implicated,  by  parole  evidence,  or 
by  evidence  ^tven  before  a  competent  ail* 
thority  m  tins  country.  But  much  that 
was  contained  in  this  bag  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  the  depositions 
of  unknown  persons.  Such  evidence  was 
not  fit  to  be  laid  beft>re  a  secret  committee, 
because  the  members  of  it  could  have  no 
opportunity  of  deciding  on  its  veracity. 
There  never  was  a  snt^et  that  so  com- 
pletely agitated  the  feehngs  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  tne 
other,  and  therefore  it  should  be  handled 
with  extreme  caution;  and  he  implored 
the  House  to  consider  well  the  dangerous 
consequences  that  might  result  from 
taking  a  false  step  unnecesiarily,  if  not 
unjustly.  In  another  point  of  view,  be 
could  not  help  calling  on  them  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  He  al- 
luded to  tlie  eflect  which  their  conduct 
would  produce  throughout  the  country. 
If  they  proceeded  rashly,  people  wouKl 
be  apt  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  acted  with  spirit,  that  it  was  a  mettle- 
some steed,  which  ministers  could  ndt 
manage,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
obliged  to  go  back  to  their  olo  pack- 
horse— the  House  of  Lords.  This  per- 
haps would  be  said,  not  in  consequence 
of  the  substance  of  what  they  did,  but 
with  reference  to  the  form  and  mode  in 
which  they  had  proceeded.    On  all 
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f  round*' he  would  vote  for  tho  motioD  of 
is  noble  friond. 

The  Archbbhop  of  Canierlury  said, 
after  what  had  been  ttated  by  two  noble 
lords  ID  the  course  of  the  debatet  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  declare  his  feel- 
ings on  this  occasion.  The  noble  mover, 
who  adverted  to  the  list  of  those  appointed 
to  go  into  this  inquiry,  objected  to  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
because,  as  the  noble  lord  stated,  be  was 
the  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown  with 
respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Liturgy ; 
and  another  noble  lord  was  of  opinion 
that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
the  constitutional  adviser  of  the  Crown 
on  that  point.  Now,  he  believed  that 
neither  or  the  noble  lords  was  correct  on 
this  question.  If  thev  were  correct,  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  show  where 
their  authority  lay.  Was  it  in  the  act  of 
parliament?  The  only  act  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  on  the  subject  was  the  act 
of  uniformity.  Was  their  authoritv  to  be 
found  there?  He  must  conclude  that 
unless  tliey  pointed  out  the  ground  on 
which  their  statement  rested,  it  was  a  gra- 
tuitous assertion.  He  would  tell  the 
noble  lords  that  he  was  willing  to  relin* 
quish  his  station  on  the  committee  in 
question,  if  the  noble  lords  could  point  out 
such  grounds  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  and  which  would  not  impeach 
his  integrity  as  a  public  or  a  private  man. 
Lord  Holland  explained,  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  mtention  than  to  im- 
peach the  integrity  of  the  right  i^verend 
prelate.  But  as  that  rieht  reverend  pre- 
late conveyed  the  acts  of  the  king  as  head 
of  the  church  to  the  clergy  of  England, 
and  as  there  was  no  act  done  by  the  king 
in  that  or  any  other  character,  for  whicn 
there  was  not  some  ostensible  and  respon- 
sible adviser,  he  considered  the  right  re- 
verend prelate  as  responsible  for  the  al- 
teration in  the  Liturgy. 
^  The  Earl  ofLiverjlool  said,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Liturgy  was  the  act  of  the 
. king's  confideDtialservants  who  had  ad- 
vised it,  and  who  were  prepared  to  justify 
its  legality  and  its  expediency.  The  act 
was  done  in  council,  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  who  were  present  were  perhaps 
strictly  responsible ;  but  in  the  .practice 
since  the  -Revolution,  the  acts  done  in 
council  were  preceded  by  advice  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  conBdential  servants, 
who  were  thus  the  peculiar  objects  of  res- 
ponsibility. The  archbishop  merely  acted 
ministerially,  and  was  obliged  to  execute 
the  orders  m  council. 
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Lord  Dacre  disclaimed  the  slightest  in- 
tention personally  to  offend  the  right  re- 
verend prelate.  In  bringing  forward  the 
petition  of  her  roajestv,  he  had  observed 
that  some  of  the  noble  lords  who  formed 
the  secret  committee,  had  in  some  way  or 
other  already  formed  an  opinion.  That 
the  ministers  who  had  laid  the  bag  on  the 
table  must  have  formed  an  opinion  was 
not  denied ;  but  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  right  reverend  prekte  was  [hedged  oo 
thesubiecl,  or  whether  he  was  the  re- 
sponsible adviser  of  the  omission  of  the 
queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy.  The  noble 
lords  on  the  other  side  might  assume  the 
responsibility,  but  they  could  not  divest 
the  person  who  was  legally  responsible  of 
that  character.  If  the  ardibishop  sub- 
mitted the  alteration  to  the  king,  and  re- 
turned to  the  council  and  declared  the 
king's  will,  he  was  the  king's  adviser;  and 
though  not  removable,  was  impeachable 
for  bad  advice. 

The  Earl  o£  Liverpool  again  explained* 
The  alteration  of  the  Liturgy  was  made 
by  the  declaration  of  the  king  in  couneil* 
It  might  be  a  question  whether  all  the 
lords  present  at  the  council. were  not 
strictly  responsible,  but  as  in  reality  the 
declaration  was  made  in  all  cases  by  the 
advice  of  the  committee  of  the  couocilr 
generally  called  the  cabinet,  they  were 
the  perspns  on  whom  parliament  would 
fix  the  responsihility.  As  for  the  ri^ht 
reverend  prelate,  be,  in  communicating 
the  order  to  his  clergy,  had  no  discretioa 
left  him. 

Earl  Grei/  said,  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late, in  communicating  the  order  in  coun- 
cil to  his  clergy,  acted  ministerially,  and 
might  not  be  for  that  act  responsible*  But 
in  signing  it  as  a  privy  councilor,  he  un* 
questionably  made  himself  responsible ; 
for  the  parliamentary  power  of  impeach- 
ment was  held  not  only  to  check  pernici- 
ous advisers,  but  to  deter  any  persons 
from  executingillegal  commands.  Though, 
therefore,  the  cabinet  ministers  were  the 
persons  more  peculiarly  responsible,  yet 
no  one  who  had  lent  hmuelf  to  the  exe« 
cution  by  his  signature  could  be  exempt 
from  responsibility.  In  some  cases,  in- 
deed, it  was  necessary  to  address  the 
Crown  to  learo  who  were  its  advisers,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  negative  given  to  bills, 
for  then  no  signature  appeared ;  but  to 
acts  of  the  council  there  were  the  signa« 
tures  of  the  councillors  [*<  Not  always,'* 
from  lord  Liverpool,  "  not  in  this  case*']» 
at  least  there  was  an  entry  in  the  council 
books  of  the  lords  present. 
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The  Earl  of  Damley  taid,  he  did  not 
rise  to  make  any  remarks,  but  to  state, 
tluit  as  the  advice  of  the  ministers  to  omit 
the  name  of  the  queen  from  the  Liturgy 
was  the  cause  of  the  present  embarrass- 
ment of  parliament,  if  no  other  lord,  bet- 
ter qualified  to  do  it  justice,  took  up  the 
subject,  he  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  specially  to  it. 

The  House  divided:  Contents,  47; 
Not-ContentS|  102;  Majority  against  the 
motion,  55* 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Duke  of  Somerset 

Minto 

Grafton 

Blesinton 

De\onshire 

Viscount  Anson 

Hamilton 

Bulkeley 

Argyll 

Hood 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne 

Downe 

Downshire 

Lord  De  Clifford 

Earl  of  Essex 

Dacre 

Jersey 
Breadalbane 

SayeandSele 

Belhaven 

Roseberry 

King 

Cowper 
Stanhope 

Holland 

Ducie 

Hardwicke 

Foley 

Darlington 

Gage 

Ilchester 

Auckland 

Earl  Spencer 

Yarborough 

Grosvenor 

Calthorpe 

Fortescue 

Carriogton 
Lillord 

Camaryon 

Darnley 

A  Ivan  ley 

Rosslyn 

Erskine 

Romney 

Crewe 

Grey 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Wednesday^  June  28. 

Education  of  the  Poor.]  Mr* 
Brougham  rose.  He  said,  he  returned 
his  best  thanks  for  the  candour  and  the 
kindness  of  both  the  hon.  gentlemen,  in 
allowing  him  the  precedence ;  and  now, 
without  any  further  preface,  he  would  at 
once  enter  upon  the  subject  he  wished  to 
bring  before  the  House.  Af\er  a  very 
long  period  of  time  employed  upon  its 
consideration,  he  had  at  length  determin- 
ed to  brin^  forward  a  motion,  which  in 
his  estimation,  was  second  to  none  in  its 
magnitude  or  its  importance.  Parliament 
had  been  for  some  time,  indeed,  occupied 
upon  what  might  be  vulgarly  considered 
a^topic  of  more  importance,  a  question 
to  which  the  most  intense  attention  of  the 
nation  had  been  directed ;  but  by  the  pro- 
4uctioQ.'of  the  plan  which  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  parliament,  he  trusted,  that 
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he  shoukt  put   it  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  do  a  benefit  to  mankind  which 
would  exist  and  be  widely  felt,  long  afler 
that  question  should  have  been  determin- 
ed, and  long  af\er  the  diffisrences  which 
existed  between  the  individuals  (illustri- 
ous  as  they  were)  who  were  more  inmie- 
diately  connected  with  it,   should  have 
been  forgotten.    He  well  knew  that  this 
was  a  very  unfortunate  moment  for  bring- 
ing forward  a  question  proceeding  upon 
such  abstract  principles  as   the  present 
one;   and  he  could  only  hope   that  the 
House  would  assist  him,  by  its  candour 
and  attention,  in  listening  with  as  little 
interruption  as  possible  to  the  develope* 
ment  and  elucidation  of  those  princip^s, 
which  became,  for  that  very  i*eason  the 
more   indispensable.     Without   meaning 
for  one  moment,  or  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, to  convey  any  thing  like   a  sneer 
or  a  sarcasm,  he  would  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  if  any  hon.  gentleman    should  feel 
that  the  subject  before  the  House  was 
one  which   possessed   not   sufficient 'in- 
terest to  command  his  attention,  it  would 
be    better    that  he   should   remove    to 
scenes  more  capable  of  exciting  that  in- 
terest  within   him.    It   was   now   more 
than  two  years  since  those  proceedings, 
the  result  of  which  it  was  now  his  duty 
to  bring  before  them  were  commenced. 
They  had  been  since   pursued  with  va- 
rious success,   but  with   equal  industry, 
perseverance,  and  zeal  upon  the  part  of 
the    gentlemen   who    were   engaged  in 
them.    Their  inquiries  and  exertions  had 
produced  a  mass  of  statistical  information, 
which,  for  its  importance  and  its  kind, 
was  equally  unprecedented ;  for,  instead 
of  possessing  the  dry,  abstract,  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  statistics  (and  they 
who  were  versed   in  that  science  would 
know  that  such,  generally  speaking,  was 
their  nature),  instead  of  mere  numerical 
details  and  elaborate  calculations,  those 
inquiries  had   produced  a  vast    body  of 
moral    information,   which,   the  more  it 
was   studied    and   examined,    would  be 
found  to  be  the  more  important  and  va- 
luable. 

Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  return  his  most  cordial 
thanks  to  those  reverend  gentlemen, 
without  whose  assistance  they  could  not 
have  advanced  a  single  step  towarda 
that  point  of  their  labours  at  which  they 
had  arrived-»he  meant  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church-  It. 
was,  however,  quite  impossible  that  any 
£ 
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words  of  his  could  do  justica^  to-  the 
seal,  the  honesty,  and  the  ability  with 
whicli  they  had  lent  their  assistance  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  tlie  great  ob« 
ject  i^hich  had  been  proposed  as  the 
result  of  the  inquiries.  Those  reveread  , 
persons  had  been  actuated  by  no  angry 
feeling,  and  had  manifested  no  degree 
of  impatience,  when,  from  the  circuoH 
stances  of  the  nature  of  the  information 
which  was  required,  and  the  length  at 
which  it  was  to  b^  detailed,  their  readi- 
ness to  undertake  what  they  might  have 
oonsidered  a  work  of  unnecessary  labour 
was  a  thing  hardly  in  reason  to  be  expected 
from  them.  He  candidly  confessed  that  he 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enter  a 
little  more  into  the  statement  which  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  in  justice  to  the 
important  services  of  the  reverend  indi- 
Tiduals  in  question.  This  was  a  measure 
the  ereat  burden  of  which  must  of  course 
be  thrown  upon  the  ministers  of  the  es- 
tablished church.  It  might  be  proper, 
therefore,  rather  to  show,  first  of  all. 
what  were  the  claims  of  those  clergymen 
to  the  confideiice  which  this  bill  reposed 
in  them;  and  that  he  could  not  do  in 
any  way  so  well  as  in  stating  merely 
what  ft  was  which  they  had  done.  The 
first  work  of  the  committee  had  been  to 
address  a  circular  to  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  call  their  attention  to 
a  variety  of  matters  connected  with  the 
present  subject.  The  clergy  set  about 
veturning  answers  to  these  circulars; 
and  as  a  proof  with  what  alacrity  they 
had  exerted  themselves  in  obedience  to 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  as  signified 
through  the  committee,  he  need  only 
mention,  that,  a  day  or  two  after,  he 
had  received  no  less  than  600  returns, 
all  in  one  day ;  and.  two  days  aAer  that, 
as  many  as  2,600;  and  that  within  one 
week,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  cler- 
gy had  obeyed  the  wishes  of  the  House. 
— that  was,  all  those  wlio  were  suffici- 
ently near  the  capital  to  make  their  re-  - 
turns  in  such  a  space  of  time.  After  a 
little  while  the  committee  received  nearly 
all  the  remainder;  but.  in  a  correspon- 
dence maiotained  with  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  11,400,  there  were,  as 
might  bie  expected,  some  defaulters ;  and 
th^  amounted  to  600.  To  these  anoiher 
giariir  was  addressed ;  whereupon,  as 
^^VW^  happened  in  such  cases,  their 
^p^as  soon  greatly,  reduced;  and 
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about  dOQ  ministert  only  veie  still!  de- 
faulters* He  hadinext  to  mention  a  omw 
cumstance.  of  which  he  would*  only  aajjt 
beforehand,  that  there  was  bo  blame  to  be 
attributed-  to  the  clerks  at  the  post-  offioe^ 
nor  to  any  of  those  channels  of  tniatii 
mission  whose  extraordinary  fidelity^  ac- 
curacy, and  dispatch,  he  most  willingly) 
acknowledged;  nor  to  any  party  mooa 
immediately  engaged  in  oonductingk  or 
aiding  in  the  inquiries.;  nor  indeea  toi 
himself.  By  some  accident,  hovReveiv 
there  were  360  returns  that  were  mis- 
laid after  the  dissolution  of  parliament; 
they  wene  put  into  a  box,  for  the  puiH 
pose  of  being  taken  care  of,  and  could 
not  afterwards  be  founds  as  he  should 
have  occasion  subsequently  to  explain. 
Another  circular  was  in  consequence  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergymen  who,  had  f\ir- 
nished  these  returns.  Now*  it  did  so 
happen,  that  these  360  returna  had  been 
picked  out  of  the  whdq  kXAfiO^  as  being 
the  most  elaborate,  and^tbe  most  ample 
of  them' all.  They  had  been  so  selected, 
as  pattern  cards,  if  he  might  use  the 
term,  of  the  rest.  Owing  to  the  mis- 
conception occasioned  by  Uiis  unfortunate 
accident,  however,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
those  gentlemen,  couched  in  terms  which 
pretty  smartly  imputed  to  theiik  neglect 
and  delay.  Those  very  returna  were  a 
second  time  called  for  from  reverend 
gentlemen  who  were  thus.  chid,  owing 
to  a  mistake  arising  out  oF'an  accident, 
(for  which,  he  repeated,  he  was  not 
aware  that  any  one  was  to  blame) ; 
which  accident,  again,  arose  out  of  the 
very  fact  of  their  superior  industry,  skill, 
and  attention,  as  testified  in  the  returns. 
Any  one  might  have  supposed  that,  after 
this,  those  ministers  would  have  felt 
themselves  hurt  and  aggrieved;  and  be 
should  not  have  been  surprised,  for  one^ 
if  they  had  answered  publicly,  and  said, 
that  It  was  really  too  hard  that  they' 
should  be  again  called  upon  to  make  outr 
returns  which  they  had  before  sent  up, 
after  infinite  pains  and  some  labour; 
for  many  of  them  extended  to  the  length 
of  ten  pages  and  upwards.  But*  would 
the  House  believe — and  be  protested 
that  it  did  appear  to  bim  a  most  unes* 
ampled  and  incomparable  instance  of  m 
very  honourable  and  meritorious  feeling 
—that  so  great  and  so  zealous  was  their 
good-will  to  a  most  important  netiond 
object,  and  such  the  truly  Christian  nseek- 
ness  and  benevolence,  which  they  evinced^ 
that  out  of  those  360  clergymen  no  more 
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4lHm  ttro  mvrsnired  at  the  fresh  trouble 
that  was  ifnixMed  upon  them ;  and  even 
tiioaetwo  transmitted  the  required  returns, 
togetherwhhtheirreinonttrances  ?  Some 
'of  those  gentlemen  had  fortunately  kept 
GOfpiea  of  the  statements  which  they  ori- 
iginally  -sent  to  the  committee ;  but  others 
iiad  not  done  ao,  and  were  under  tlie 
necessity  of  maktog  out  fresh  returns. 
He  kaeir  that,  in  making  this  allusion 
to  the  accident  out  of  which  the  renewed 
(applications  in  question  originated,  be 
ran  liie  risk  of  incurring  some  blame; 
4>iit  he  was  content  rather  that  blame 
vlKiold  be  imputed  to  him,  than  that  he 
ahoald  Aail  to  do  justice  to  a  body  of 
aien  who  had  so  handsomely  and  so  li- 
berally exerted  themselves  to  remedy 
the  loss  of  their  own  labours.  The  same 
reverend  gentlemen  had  since  answered 
wen  private  letters  connected  with  this 
4rabjecty  and  letters  written  under  no 
|Niniaaieiitary  authority  whatever.  He 
oad  himself  sent  private  letters  again 
and  again  to  them,  always^  of  course, 
aaakiag  his  most  humble  apologies  for 
the  trespass  committed  on  their  leisure. 
Another  proof  of  the  good-will  to  the 
cause  which  he  was  embarked  in  was 
tliis— that  if  any  one  would  look  through 
tbedigest,  he  would  find  that  in  many  cases 
aioaadation  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
charity  and  exertions  of  the  incumbent 
liianelf.  When  he  said  this,  he  spoke 
<af  the  working  parish  priests,  of  those 
BBcritorious  individuals  who,  to  their 
great  honour,  devoted  to  this  laudable 
purpose  a  portion  of  their  money  and 
ihenr  lime.  He  did  not  speak  of  the 
more  dignified  prelate,  who  could  not 
of  course  be  expected  to  reside  upon 
the  "one  particular  spot ;  nor  of  the  plu- 
ralist, who  could  not,  if  he  would,  reside 
there  $  but  he  meant  the  working  parish 
iMnister-*.the  true  and  effective  labourer 
an  the  vineyard.  In  making  this  remark, 
he  meant  no  compliment  to  those  re- 
verend gentlemen.  It  was  merely  an 
Uct  of  justice  towards  them. 

He  had  said  thus  much  in  order  to 
make  out  his  case  for  intrusting  the 
cleiigymen  of  the  establishment  with  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  plan  rather 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  tlie  king- 
dom. The  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
committee  was,  that  a  Digest  was  pre- 
pared and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
<rf  members,  which  would  exhibit  the 
clearest  and  most  prompt  information  on 
every  part  ♦f  the  subject,  and  the  sute 


of  education  in  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  there  still  remained  for  com- 
pletion a  separate  volume  containing  sup- 
plementary statements,  to  which  tables 
were  prepared  to  be  added  to  render 
the  whole  as  complete  as  possible  to 
show  the  state  of  education,  exhihiting 
in  one  view,  or  rather  in  various  points 
of  view,  the  slate  of  education  in  every 
county,  parish,  village,  and  even  small 
hamlet,  showing  not  only  the  actual  state 
of  education,  but  the  defects  which  ex- 
isted in  each.  It  would  therefore  re- 
quire but  a  few  words  to  explain  to 
those  gentlemen  the  nature  of  his  mo- 
tion, particularly  its  extension  in  a  se- 
parate form  to  England  and  Wales. — 
There  were  also  two  keys  printed;  one 
was  to  the  numerical  tables  of  the  Di- 
gest, and  the  other  referred  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  subject.  The  Digest  it- 
self consisted  of  an  abstract  of  the  in- 
formations obtained,  and  in  some  parts 
recapitulated  the  very  words  of  those 
informations.  His  late  lamented  and  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Bedford,  in  1806, 
proposed  a  plan  upon  a  similar  subject,  but 
of  a  very  different  nature ;  Mr.  Perceval 
objected  to  it,  not  with  reference  to  its 
principle,  but  because  he  thought  pre- 
vious inquiry  necessary :  he  said,  **  Have 
a  commission  first,  and  then  see  whether, 
from  the  information  to  be  derived  under 
it,  a  new  and  better  plan  may  not  be 
the  rcsuk."  Wliat  Mr.  Perceval  recom- 
mended had  now  been  done.  The  com- 
mission had  made  the  necessary  inquiries. 
The  result  showed  the  errors  which  had 
hitherto  existed.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  calculation  clearly  proving  how  wide 
of  the  mark  writers  upon  these  subjects 
had  been  in  former  years,  and  how  very 
ignorant  they  were  of  statistics.  It  was 
extracted  from  a  book  written  in  1806, 
by  Dr.  Colquhoun — a  man  who  had 
been  always  considered,  both  here  and 
on  the  continent,  of  great  authority  upon 
matters  cv'nnected  with  political  economy. 
For  himself,  he  would  own  that  he  had 
always  been  doubtful  of  the  infallibility 
of  such  sweeping  calculations  as  the 
doctor  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in, 
nor  could  he  ever  reconcile  to  himself 
the  absolute  truth  of  a  numerical  calcu- 
lation which  went  to  ascertain,  even  to 
the  fraction  of  a  single  wodnan  of  the 
town,  how  many  were  the  females  in 
London  living  by  prostitution.  Dr.  Col- 
quhoun was  certainly  a  very  lively  writer, 
and  in  some  respects  entitled  to  credit, 
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but  he  was  never  more  wide  of  the  mark 
than  when  in  an  evil  hour  he  undertook 
to  calculate  the  number  of  children  in 
the  country  whose  parents  were  unable 
to  provide  education  for  them.  His  first 
statement  was — that  there  were  two  mil- 
lions of  poor  children  in  England  and 
Wales,  who  were  in  want  of  education, 
and  50,000  in  London  alone.  Now  it 
did  so  happen  that  there  were  not  two 
millions  of  poor  children  at  any  one 
time  in  existence  in  England  and  Wales, 
because  the  number  of  children  of  an 
age  capable  of  education  was  reckoned 
at  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  country  at  any  time.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham)  estimated  them  at  one-tenth, 
although  he  knew  that  his  opinion  was 
contrary  to  that  of  almost  every  foreign 
writer  on  these  subjects.  At  this  rate, 
however,  the  poor  population  of  England 
and  Wales  ought  to  be  20  millions,  and 
if  the  children  of  the  rich  were  added 
in  an  equal  proportion  (and  he  should 
be  sorry  if  every  other  roan  were  a  pau- 
per), the  whole  population  should  be  40 
millions.  The  next  position  of  this  au- 
thor was,  that  there  were  1,750,000  in- 
dividuals in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
who  grew  up  without  education ;  and  it 
was  a  position  of  which  he  would  say, 
without  troubling  the  House  further  on 
the  subject,  that  it  was  equally  absurd 
with  the  other.  Here  they  had  one  cal- 
culation which  omitted  the  children  of 
the  rich  altogether,  and  another  which 
made  the  number  ofpoor  children  greater 
in  amount  than  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  country.  The  doctor  went 
on,  however,  to  hazard  another  calcula- 
tion, which  was  yet  more  untenable;  it 
was  rather  a  proposition  indeed;  for  he 
said,  "let  there  be  built *a  school  in  each 
parish,  capable  of  containing  800  poor 
children."  Now  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
liad  looked  into  this  matter,  and  he 
found  that  there  were  only  50  parishes 
in  the  kingdom  which  did  contain  800 
aueh  children ;  and  that  700  parishes  only 
contained  even  so  many  as  400  children. 
What  was  yet  more  was,  that  the  aver- 
age amount  taken  upon  all  the  parishes 
«f  England  and  Wales  was  only  85  and 
not  800  children.  So  that,  in  fact,  if 
Dr.  Colijuhoun  had  been  talking  about 
the  empire  of  China,  he  could  not  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  much  more  erro- 
neous. It  only  served  to  show  how 
M|yrand  how  fatally  false  deductions 
^^H^ived  from  false  premises. 
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There  was  one  difficulty  which  had  for- 
merly stood  in  the  wayof  such  a  plan  at 
that  he  had  now  to  submit,  which  no  longer 
existed:  it  was  one  which  had  not  in 
fact  been  often  attempted  to  be  urged 
against  the  progress  of  knowledge,  even 
in  a  time  of  general  ignorance — ^be  meant 
the  objection  that  education  would  prove 
a  detriment  to  the  poor.  He  purposely 
avoided  using  the  term  <<  lower  orders," 
not  from  any  deference  to  those  who 
had  so  strenuously  objected  to  it,  and 
whose  counsels  and  evil  courses  if  they 
had  been  followed,  would  have  made 
them  low  indeed.  He  knew  not  what 
rational  objection  there  could  be  to  the 
appellation.  Sure  he  was,  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  those  lower  orders  never  found 
fault  with  it.  That  House  (the  House 
of  Commons)  was  called  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  but  that  term  did 
not  imply  any  degradation  to  the  Com- 
mons; it  was  used  as  a  term  of  distinc- 
tion between  that  and  the  other  House* 
So  it  was  when  the  lower  orders 
were  mentioned;  the  term  was  used  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  who  were 
above  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  God 
forbid  that  he  should  say  any  thing 
against  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  for 
what  would  the  rich  be  without  the  poor? 
Where  would  the  pyramid  be  without 
its  base?  To  return  to  the  question. 
It  appeared  that  since  the  peace  of  Ami- 
ens, and  in  consequence  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  French  revolution, 
the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  was 
objected  to  by  some  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  ground  that  it  would  make 
a  man  a  worse  subject.  This  was,  how- 
ever, a  modern  idea.  He  could  show* 
from  historical  authorities,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  was  by  no  means  a 
novel  object ;  but  had  been  held  in  early 
ages,  and  by  the  wisest  governments 
the  best  security  for  the  morals,  the  sub- 
ordination, and  the  peace  of  coimtries. 
In  France,  in  the  year  1582,  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  3rd,  the  states-general 
met,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  day  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  sovereign,  pray- 
ing that  pains  and  penalties  might  be 
imposed  upon  those  who  would  not  send 
their  children  to  school ;  and  nearly  at 
the  same  time  the  Scotch  parliament 
(perhaps  the  most  aristocratical  body 
then  in  existence)  passed  a  law  that 
every  gentleman  snould  send  at  least  his 
eldest  son  to  school,  in  order  to  learn 
grammar.    In  the  16th  century,  an  or- 
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der  was  made  that  all  child  reD  should 
attend  school,  and  that  alms  and 
charities  should  be  refused  to  those  per- 
sons whose  children  did  not  so  attend. 
He  had  also  seen  a  charter  of  king  Da- 
vid Ist,  dated  in  I24flf  in  which  men- 
tion was  made  of  various  public  schools 
in  Roxburgh,  now  a  small  village.  An- 
other charter  dated  1163,  spoke  of  the 
schools  of  Stirling.  Another  in  1244, 
noticed  the  number  of  schools  at  Ayr; 
and  a  fourth,  dated  in  1256,  made  ho- 
nourable mention  of  the  praiseworthy 
manner  in  which  the  schools  of  other 
districts  were  conducted.  Shortly  before 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  1680,  the  most  intolerant  period  of 
French  history,  was  founded  the  first  so- 
ciety in  the  world,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  only  one,  for  the  advancement  of 
education:  its  founder  was  the  celebrated 
P^re  de  la  Salle,  and  the  order  was 
denominated  **  Let  Fr^res  des  Ignorants,*' 
and  their  vow  was  the  foundation  of 
schools.  That  society  had  established 
numerous  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  poor.  In  1724,  which  was  also  a 
most  intolerant  period,  pope  Benedict 
issued  his  celebrated  bull,  authorizing 
and  encouraging  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  places  of  education  for  the  poor. 
Id  that  bull  the  pope  mentioned  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Fere  de  la  Salle,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  in  the  following  words  :— 
**  Ex  ignorantia  omnium  origine  male- 
rum,  praesertira  in  illis  qui  egestate  op- 
pressi  sunt,  et  qui  elementa  Christians 
religionis  perssepe  ignorant.''  A  more 
accurate,  a  more  scientific  description 
of  ignorance  was  never  given,  even  by 
Voltaire,  than  that  in  this  instance  pro- 
mulgated by  the  enemy  of  that  great 
philosopher — by  Benedict.  He  now  turn- 
ed to  a  different  authority.  From  that 
of  P^re  de  la  Salle  and  his  Ignorantium 
brotherhood,  from  the  advice  of  the  pope, 
to  whose  bull  he  had  alluded,  he  came 
to  the  evidence,  in  1738,  of  the  lieute- 
nant of  police  at  Paris ;  a  man  who  was, 
perhaps,  much  more  conversant  than 
either  with  the  effects  of  ignorance.  That 
gentleman  stated,  that  from  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  the  ignorantium 
schools  in  Paris,  the  expense  of  the  po- 
lice in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine  was 
reduced  30,000  francs  annually.  This 
was  the  evidence,  be  it  remembered,  not 
of  a  theoretical,  but  of  a  practical  man. 
About  the  same  time  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance liappen^  in  this  country.    In 


1714,  Mandeville  published  his  <*  Fable  of  I 
the  Bees,"  condemning  the  charity  schools  j 
of  that  day,  because  he  said  the  chH-  ; 
dren  learned  nothing  there  but  to  lisp 
*<High  Church  and  Ormond;''  and  in 
nine  years  afterwards  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  Middlesex  thought  fit  to 
present  him  as  a  fit  object  for  prosecu- 
tion, and  he  was  accordingly  prosecuted 
for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  advance- 
inent  of  education  and  religious  instruc- 
tion,  for  irreligion,  for  decrying  the  uni- 
versities, and  for  reprobating  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  Thus,  strange  as  it  might 
seem,  an  impious  man  and  an  athe- 
ist at  that  time  was  occupying  the  ground 
since  mistakenly  filled  (though  only  for 
a  moment)  by  the  pious  and  religious, 
who  in  our  own  day,  worked  upon  by 
the  false  philosoph v  and  evil  consequences 
of  the  French  revolution,  had  endeavoured 
to  discourage  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
Mandeville  charged  the  educators  of  his 
time  with  instilling  principles  of  disloy- 
alty, and  an  antagonist  of  Mandeville's, 
in  a  letter  to  lord  Carteret,  replied  <*I 
defy  you  to  prove  this;  but,  enter 
into  any  of  the  schools,  and  if  you  at 
any  time  find  disloyalty  inculcated,  let 
the  schools  be  pulled  down.*'  Now  this 
was  precisely  his  argument.  He  had 
heard  that  schools  had  been  established 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  inculcating 
unconstitutional  doctrines,  radical  doc- 
trines ;  why  then  his  advice  was,  if  there 
were  such  schools,  let  them  be  shut  up. 
He  next  came  to  the  letter  or  circular 
of  the  pope,  through  the  cardinal  Fon- 
tana,  to  the  Irish  prelates,  in  1819.  In 
that  letter  was  pointed  out  the  poison, 
which  was  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  allowing  them  to  read 
unauthorized  versions  of  the  holy  scrip- 
ture. The  right  reverend  father  said, 
with  true  philosophy,  <<  it  is  not  enough 
to  prevent  such  works ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent your  flock  from  being  badly  educat- 
ed, you  must  yourselves  educate  them 
well,'  This  was  undoubtedly  the  lan- 
guage which,  as  a  pious  man,  and  as  head 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
ought  to  use.  The  pope  went  on  to  say, 
"  in  order  to  avoid  the  snares  of  the 
tempter"  (and  no  man  seemed  to  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  use  of  schools; 
no  man  saw  more  fully  the  necessity  of 
instructing  the  ignorant),  "  I  beseech  the 
holy  brotherhood,  through  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  to  work  day  and  night  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholic  schools,  in  order 
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to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  improper 
doctrines."  Now  this  was  exactly  his  ar- 
,gument.  Let  them,  in  order  to  prevent 
bad  impressioiis,  inculcate  those  which 
were  sound,  and  this  was  only  to  be  done 
by  education.  He  was  happy  to  have 
such  high  authority  with  him  on  this 
point,  jQ^  whole  of  this  braneh  of  his 
argument  might  be  summed  up  in  the  me- 
morable words  of  the  great  lord  Bacon— 
**  Lucia  enim  naturam  puram,"  8x. — that 
the  light  of  knowledge  was  in  itself  pure 
and  bright,  however  it  might  be  perverted 
and  polluted  by  wickedness  or  imperfect 
instruction;  and  that  the  channels  by 
which  it  poured  in  upon  the  human  spe- 
cies ought  to  be  ever  kept  open  and  un- 
defiled. 

He  now  came  to  a  new  topic.  It  had 
been  objected  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
wished  the  poorer  classes  to  be  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  and  fluxions,  and  other 
knowledge  which  would  draw  them  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  their  va- 
rious  hnmble  occupations.  He  really  had 
no  such  wild  project  in  his  contemplation. 
He  agreed  with  one  of  the  wisest  men 
that  had  ever  lived,  that  to  one  of  the 
rank  to  which  he  alluded,  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  globe  could  not, 
in  point  of  utility,  be  put  in  competition 
wltii  an  acquaintance  with  a  single  mecha- 
nical art«  Milton,  the  most  learned  man 
of  a  learned  age,  endowed  with  many  rare 
accomplishments  of  genius  and  of  acqui- 
sition, in  his  small  *<  Tractate  of  EducsT- 
tion,  '*  had  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing forcible  and  beautiful  language : — 
**  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him- 
self to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel 
cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  had  not 
«tudied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well 
as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  no- 
thing'to  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
inan,  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  compe- 
tently wise  in  his  mother-dialect  only."— 
Still  however,  he  was  persuaded  that  if  a 
poor  man  had  a  little  more  education,  it 
would  be  no  bar  to  his  industrious  occu- 
pations. Without  dwelling  upon  theore- 
tical opinions,  he  would  quote  a  practical 
authority  of  a  remarkable  nature,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Burns,  brother  to 
the  immortal  poet  of  that  name,  who 
though  a  self-taught  man,  would  pass 
down  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  his 
^QM^J^l  a  man  who  had  by  bis  songs 
^Hh|pd  that  country  dearer  to  its  na- 
^^Mt  must  have  been  felt  by  all  those 
VDg  to  that  country,  who  had  ever 
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visited  foreign  ooantries.    He  would  redl 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  brother  of 
that  man  to  Dr.  Carrie,  and  it  was  -th^ 
more  worthy  of  attention  as  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  had»  half  an  hour  before,  been 
probably  engaged  in  directing  the  plough. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Burns  in  his  letter,  said,  «<i 
can  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  farm-labour  inconsist- 
ent with  the  most  refined  and  pleasurable 
state  of  the  mind  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  arising    from  a  liberal  education, 
thrashing   alone   excepted."     He  would 
here  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  writer 
did  not  clothe  his  ideas  in  perhaps  as  fine 
or  as  roundabout  a  dress  as  would  be  used 
by  some  other  gentlemen  ;  he  stated  what 
arose  in  his  mind  clearly,  but  simply.     He 
had,  perhaps,  been  threshing  shortly  be- 
fore, and  had  therefore  felt  the  irksome- 
ness  of  the  employment.     He  went  on  to 
state,  "  That,  indeed,  1  always  considcTcd 
an  insupportable  drudgery,  and  I  think 
the  ingenious  mechanic  who  invented  the 
thrashing  machine  ought  to  have  a  statue 
among  the  benefactors  of  his  cotmtry  in 
a  corresponding  niche  with  tlie  first  intro- 
ducer and  cultivator  of  potatoes.    I  main* 
tain,  moreover,  that  as  the  sort  of  dim  re- 
ligious awe  is  wearing  off  which  used  hi- 
tiierto  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  people 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  from  a  great  va* 
riety  of  causes,  men  will  go  suddenly  into 
an  opposite  extreme,  if  they  be  not  to 
educated  as  to  enable  them  to  see  the  se- 
paration between  the  essence  of  true  re- 
ligion and  the  gross  systems  so  oflen  con* 
founded  with  it."     So  much  for  his  pea- 
sant.    He  came  at  once  to  the  point ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Brougham)  wished  that  many 
other  persons  whom  he  knew  would  do 
the  same.     He  would  now  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  tlie  result  of  the  in- 
quiries that  had  been  made  upon  this  sub* 
ject.     It  appeared  from  those  returns  that 
there  were  now  educated  at  unendowed 
schools  490,000  children,   and  to  th^se 
were  to  be  added  about  11,000  for  150 
parishes  from  which  no  returns  had  yet 
been   made.    In    the    endowed    schools 
165|432  children  were  educated;  making 
a    total    (exclusive  of   the   11,000)   of 
655,4S2.    In  England  it  appeared  that  on 
the  average  1-I4th  or  l-15th  of  the  whole 
population  was  placed  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving education.    The  Breslaw  tables, 
on  which  the  calculations  were  made  in 
France,    included  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  13  years,  and  represented 
one-Qiolh  as  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
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lution  which  required  education.    He  had 
gone  through  the  laborious  task  of  check- 
mg  those  tables  by  the  digests  now  before 
the  House,  which  digests  were  made  up 
iRrom  the  actual  statements  of  clergymen, 
from  the  personal  knowledge  of  their  own 
parishes;  and  the  result  was,  that  instead 
of  one-ninth  being  the  ratio  of  children 
requiring  education,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population,  he  found  that 
it  was  nearer  one-tenth*     Now  in  England 
the  proportion  of  those  actually  receiving 
education  was  only  one^  fourteenth  or  one- 
fifteenth,  so  that  thereappeared  to  be  a  con- 
siderable dieficiencyi     Another  deduction 
ought  also  tobemade  for  the  dame-schools, 
where  53,000  were  educated,  or  rather  not 
educated)  for  it  amounted  to' no  education 
atall,  since  the  children  were  generally  sent 
too  young,  and  taken  away  just  when  they 
w«re  competent  to  learn*      He  admittea, 
notwithstanding,  that  these  dame^shools 
were  mosr  useftil,  on  account  of  the  regu- 
larity and  discipline  they  inculcated.  The 
average  means  of  mere  education,  there- 
fore, was  only  in  fact  one-sixteenth  in 
'   England ;  yet  even  this  scanty  means  had 
only  existed  since  the  year  1803,  when 
what  were  called  the   new  schools,    or 
those  upon  the  systems  of  Dn  Bell,  and 
)    Mr.  Lancaster,  were  established.     Those 
/   schools  were  in  number  1,520,  and  they 
i    received  about  200,000  children.    Before 
'    1803,  then  only  the  twenty-first  part  of 
the  population  was  placed  in  the  way  of 
education,  and  at  that  date  England  might 
be  justly  looked  on  as  the  worst-educated 
country  of  Europe.     What  a  difierent 
picture  was  afforded  by  Scotland !  the  edu- 
cation there  was  in  the  proportion  of  l-9th 
or  between  l-9th  and  1-lOth.    Wales  was 
even  in  a  worse  state  than  England :  at 
the  present  day  the  proportion  was  l-20thy 
and  before  1803,  it  was  l-26th; 

It  might  be  useful  that  he  should  state 
the  condition  in  this  respect  of  three 
foreign  countries,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Holland ;  and  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  not  from  books,  but  from 
the  assistance  and  information  which  bad 
been  generously  afforded  him  by  dis* 
tipguisbed  fbreigners;  among  them  he 
might  mention  the  baron  de  Stadi 
the  duke  de  Broglie,  M.  Cuvier  (who 
had  supplied  the  information  regarding 
Holland),  and  the  chevalier  Laborde,  at 
the  heaa  of  the  department  particularly 
connected  with  this  subject  in  Paris.  The 
proportion  in  France  at  this  dsy  was  one- 
twenty-eightbi   but  even  this  had  only 


been  produced  by  very  recent  improve- 
ments.    In    1819,    only  1,070,000  chil- 
dren of  the  population  received  educa- 
tion, but    that    number    was  greater  by 
200,000  than  in  1817.     In  1817  only  one- 
thirty^fiflh     part    of  the    population   of 
France    received    education.    In    troth 
France  was  at  that  period  in  almost  as  bad 
a  state  in    that    respect  as  Middlesex, 
which,    though    the  great    metropolitan 
countrv  of  England,  was,  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, the  worst-educated  part  of  Christen- 
dom.   No  sooner  had  the  defect    been 
discovered  in   France,  than   the  inhabi- 
tants set  about  to  reform  it,  and,  from 
the  zeal  with  which  the  subject  was  under- 
taken, no  less  than  7,120  new  schools  had 
been  opened,  and  an  addition  of  204,000, 
orthe  children  of  two  millions  of  the  whole 
population,  had  since  1817  received  edu- 
cation^-an  example  well  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  of  Imitation.    If  they  went 
on  in  the  same  way  for  ten  years,  there 
would  not   be  an  uneducated    child  in 
France.     Regarding  the  state  of  Switzer- 
land he  had  received  much  valuable  intelli- 
gence from  his  well-known  friend,  Mr. 
Dumont,  in  a  letter  written  in  a  most 
beautiful  hand,  by  his  servant,  who  was 
from  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  and  had  never 
received  a  single  lesson  but  in  one  of  the 
parish-schools.  From  this  and  other  sources 
he  found  that  in  Switzerland  there  waa 
twelve  times  asmuch  education  as  in  Eoe- 
land,  the-  proportion  was  about  one  m 
eight,  and  there  was  not  above  one  per- 
son in  sixty  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
In   1812,  in   Holland,  according  to  M. 
Cuvier,  there  were  4,451  schools,  educat- 
ing 190,000  children,  or  one-teiHh  of  the 
population. 

Such  were  the  general  averages  by 
which  he  thought  it  fit  to  preface  his  plan ; 
and  he  would  now  take  another,  and  not 
an  uninteresting,  view  of  the  subject* 
He  would  state,  in  the  first  place,  what 
was  the  amount  of  population  in  England 
wholly  destitute  of  tne  means  of  education. 
He  would  take  600,000,  as  before  as  the 
number  educated  in  endowed  and  un- 
endowed schools,  deducting  the  nnmber 
placed  in  dame  schools.  To  these  he 
would  add  50,000  for  the  children  educat- 
ed at  home  by  private  tuition ;  also 
100,000  for  such  as  were  educated  at 
Sunday  schools*  The  latter  received, 
indeed,  in  this  way,  a  very  small  modicum 
of  education  ;  and,  above  all,  they  ob- 
tained none  of  the  useful  habitthu^j^ttt- 
edby  the  discipline  of  schooliii^^^^' 
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eve  of  •  maitcri  which  vat  more  benefi- 
CMi  to  the  child  than  that  of  a  parent. 
The  total   therefore  of  the  children  re- 
cemng  education  was  750,000;  accord- 
ing to    which  calculation   no  less  than 
fifOOO.OOO  of  the  population  of  England 
was  lefl  in  this  respect  unprovided  for ; 
in  other  words,  every  fifth  person   was 
without  the  mesns  of  education  ;  so  that 
the  condition  of  Switzerland  was  twelve 
times  better  than  our  own.    The  last  view 
he  should  take  of  this  sul^ect  was  found- 
ed upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
parishes  and  eccleaiastical  dbtricts  which 
bad,  and  had  not  schools.    There  were 
about        12,000     ecclesiastical     diltrict 
{Mtriahea,  or  chapeiries,  in  England;   of 
theae  3,500  had  not  the   vestige  of  a 
tchooly  endowed,   unendowed,  or  dame ; 
tbej  had  no  more  means  of  education 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Hottentots.    Of  the  remainder,  8,000 
had  endowed  schools,  and  the  rest  relied 
entirely  on  unendowed  schools — of  course 
fleeting  and  casual.    In  Scotland  it  was 
known  that  every  parish,  great  or  small, 
had  one  or  more  schools ;  some  of  them 
endowed,  upon  which    were  formed  the 
bulk  of  tliose  where  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  educated.    Were"  he  not 
afraid  of  fatiguing  the  House,  be  could 
show,  as  in  a  map,  how  education  was 
apread  over  the  country.    The  average  of 
the  whole  of  Enj^land  being  one*fifteenth, 
in  Middlesex,  it  was   only  one-twenty- 
fourth,  and  if  the  dame  schools  were  de- 
ducted, it  would  be  only  one-forty-sixth  ; 
and  excluding  this  county  from  the  calcu- 
lation would  lower  the  average  of  England 
to  an  eighteenth.    Thus  it  was  evident 
that  Middlesex  was  three  times  worse 
educated  than  all  the   rest  of  England. 
Lancashire  was  next  in  the  scale,  where  it 
was    one-twenty-fourthy  or    very  nearly 
half  as  bad  again  as  the  rest  of  England. 
In  the  four  northern  counties  taken  to- 
gether,   the   average    was  one-tenth  of 
the  population ;  but  in  Westmorland  sing- 
ly, he  was  happy  to  say,  that  it  amounted 
to  one-seventh.    It  was  far  from  his  wish 
to  state  any  thing  disrespectful  of  other 
counties,  but  it  was  his  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  proportion  was 
extremely  different  in  many  districts.    In 
the  six  midland  counties,  Buckingham- 
shire,     Bedfordshire,      Cambridgeshire, 
MorUiamptonshire,     Hertfordshire,    and 
"tinedonshire,  where  lace-making  was 
trainary  occupation,  and  the  great 
f  both  to  education  and  morals,  the 
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average  was  one-twenty-fourth.    A  great 
deduction  from  the  dame  schools  was  to 
be  made  as  respected  these  counties,  in 
consequence  of  that  occupation.    In  the 
eastern   counties,    Essex,    Norfolk,   and 
Suffolk,  the  proportion  was  one  in  twenty- 
one,  and  in  Somerset  and  Wilts  one  in 
twenty-four.     He].had  no  desire  to  build 
any  argument  upon  the  connexion  be- 
tween education  and  the  amount  of  pover- 
ty and  criminality,  without  reference  to  all 
the  circumstances  and  disturbing  forces 
which  formed  such  an  essential  ingredient 
in  a  calculation.    Amongst  these  must  be 
reckoned  a  vicinity  to  sea-port  towns,  the 
comparative  density  of  population,  and 
manufacturing    habits.    Making    allow- 
ance  for  these  obstructions,  the  result 
would  still  answer  as  a  practical  exemplifi- 
cation of  his  theory.    The  average  of  the 
poor  of  all  England  was  one-twelflh,  ex- 
clusively of  the  northern  counties,  where 
the  average  was  about  one-fifteenth.    In 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  population  was  twice  as 
well  educated  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  the  proportion  of  poor,  was  but 
one  half  of  what  it  was  elsewhere.    He 
held  in  his  hand  a  table  of  the  number  of 
commitments,  with  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each   county,  for  the  last  ten 
years.    That    number,  estimated  for  all 
England,  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  ia 
1 ,400,  but  in  the  northern  counties  was 
one  in  4,200,  and  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties one  in  2,100.    In  Westmoreland  the 
numbers  committed  for  crimes  varied  but 
little  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this 
was  matter  of  little  surprise  ;  they  were 
not  to  expect  miracles  from  education- 
education  enlightened  the  people — it  did 
not  immediately  remove  them  from  crime* 
—They  must  mix  with  their  fellows— 
they  must  wait  for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment which  time  brought  about  but  if, 
notwithstanding  the  disturbances  of  late 
years,  if  the  number  of  committals  did  not 
increase,  he  thought  he  might  rely  on  the 
fact  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  salutary 
and  permanent  effects  of  education.    It 
was  surprising  to  find  how  the  proportion 
of  those  who  received  education  without 
paying  for  it  varied  in  different  districts. 
In  the  four  northern  counties  the  number 
of  children  educated   free  were  16,800  ; 
those  who  paid  were  37,000.    In  West- 
moreland,  out  of  2,700,  only.  48  were 
educated  free.    In  the  six  midland  coun- 
ties 18,000  paid,  20,000  were.  free,    in 
Wilts  and  Somenet  11,000  paid»  16,00a 
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were  free.  Id  the  three  eastern  counties  ,  the  poor  people  who  could  not  afford  to 
2I>,(XK>  paid*  30|000  were  free.  Now  in  i  keep  their  children  all  the  year  at  schodT* 
Scotland,  which  was  again  pre-eminent  in  :  kept  them  at  work  for  the  summer,  and 
this  instance,  although  all  the  children  !  with  the  amount  of  their  wages,  which 
were  educated,  there  was  scarcely  one  ',  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  20  sliil- 
whose  parent  or  friend  did  not  pay  some-  !  lings,  they  sent  them  to  school  in  the 
thing  for  it.  In  Scotland  there  was  hard-  winter,  at  that  invaluable  period  of  life 
ly  such  a  thing  as  gratuitous  education.  '  when  mind,  as  the  Roman  poet  said, 
If  in  drawing  up  the  returns  for  that  **  might  be  fashioned  like  wet  clay."  In 
part  of  the  king's  dominions,  the  paper  of  Scotland  there  were  parishes  fifteen  miles 
two  columns  had  been  sent  under  the  heads  in  length,  and  bix  in  breadth.  It  was 
of  **  Paid  **  and  «  Unpaid  Schools,  "  the  easier  for  an  adult  to  go  to  church  than 
return  to  the  "  paid  "  would  be  nU. —  for  a  child  to  go  to  school  in  such  cases. 
Even  the  peasants  took  care  to  provide  But  what  was  the  expedient  suggested  by 
means  for  this  purpose ;  and  we  in  this  their  zeal  and  ingenuity  ?  The  school- 
part  of  the  empire  might  well  envy  master  was  taken  into  houses  successively, 
Scotland  the  possession  of  such  apeasan-  and  was  boarded  in  remuneration  for  his 
try.  We  might  also  be  assured  that  there  trouble  in  teaching  the  children.  Scot- 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  poor-  .  land  was  not  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
laws,  and  of  their  increasing  evil,  ex*  '  animal  food,  but  the  parents  gave  him 
cept  by  a  restoration  of  those  wholesome  some  kind  of  subsistence,  probably  better 
and  independent  feelings  which  England  suited  to  their  means  than  to  his  appe- 
once  had,  which  Scotland  still  had,  but  ■  tite.  There  was  a  curious  similarity  in 
which  she  would  not  long  continue  to  ;  this  respect  between  that  part  of  the  king* 
have,  if  the  poor-laws  were  extended  to  '.  dom  and  the  south  of  France.  It  was 
that  country.  |  observed,  in  a  report  of  the  French  com- 

He  might  here  point  the  attention  of  j  missioners,  that  **  happy  was  the  school- 
the  House  to  a  digest  of  the  reports  of  j  master  who  lived  in  the  rugged  districts 
the  Scotch  clergy  on  this  subject,  as  one    of  the  Pyrennees ;  there  he  was  at  least 


of  the  most  admirable  and  affecting  docu- 


sure  of  not  dying  of  hunger,  for  the  peo- 


ments  which  had  ever  been  submitted  to  pie  having  no  money,  boarded  him  by  ro- 
their  consideration.  In  that  might  be  !  tation."  Such  was  exactly  the  state  in 
taken  a  correct  view  of  the  character  of:  the  Highlands,  in  what  he  would  call  the 
the  people;  in  that  might  be  found  ma-  '  Pyrenean  parts  of  Scotland.  He  would 
nifestedf  in  a  thousand  ways,  the  zeal  and  !  join  these  poor  people  in  preferring  the 
earnestness  of  parents  in  procuring  in-  !  humble  and  pious  prayer  of  their  clergy 
struction  for  their  children.  The  chil-  for  the  love  of  God  to  grant  them  more 
dren  of  the  poorer  classes  worked  half  widely  the  means  of  education ;  for  the 
their  time,  and  their  earnings  constituted  love  of  that  religion  which  their  Divine 
a  fund,  not,  as  in  other  places  that  should  \  Master  said  w<is  preached  for  the  rich  as 
be  nameless,  where  the  sweat  of  their  '.  well  as  the  poor,  he  implored  parliament 
brow  was  imposed  to  support  the  dissipa-  I  not  to  be  stingy  on  this  branch  alone  of 
tion,  or  gratify  the  impure  desires  of  their  <  their  internal  administration,  and  not  to 
parents;  not  to  be  wasted  in  dilinkenness  ;  limit  to  an  annuity  of  10/.  the  stipend  of 
and  debauchery;  but  to  be  carefully  re-  .  the  teacher  who  was  to  assist  in  this  good 
served  as  the  means  of  obtaining  educa-  !  work.— It  was  probable  that  if  they  did, 
tion.     Scotland  was  not  a   land  where    some  persons  would  be  found  to  contrast 


many  visionaries  or  speculators  were  to 
be  found.  Metaphysically  as  some  of  its 
inhabitants  were  inclined,  they  had  ^n 
utter  contempt  for  every  thing  that  did 
not  promote  their  own  real  and  substan- 
tial advantage.  It  was  for  this  he  praised 
them.  His  praise  of  the  Scotch  was,  that 
they  knew  and  followed  what  was  their 
real  advantage,  and  that  they  did  not  see 
the  advantages  of  vice  and  ignorance. 
Their  youth  were  not  brought  up  in  vice 
or  idleness,  but  in  persevering  and  indus- 
trious habits.  The  clergymen  said,  that 
VOL.  II. 


their  ill-starred  economy  on  this  point 
with  their  profusion  .upon  otiier  projects. 
The  money  which  had  been  thrown  away 
on  the  Caledonian  canal  would  have  edu- 
cated half  of  England,  and  the  whole  of 
Scotland* 

He  had  now  no  further  statements  to 
offer  to  the  House,  and  would  therefore 
proceed  to  lay  before  them,  as  shortly  as 
he  could,  the  principal  heads  of  that  plan 
which  he  felt  himself  justified  in  recom- 
mending. If  this  plan  had  been  struck 
out  in  a  heat,  if  it  was  the  offspring  of 
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mere  theory,  a  creation  of  fancy,  or  tiM 
adaptation  of  a  system  eatablishe^  elie- 
where  to  the  state  of  thi«  country,  ap,iitii* 
talis  mutandis,  an  act  of  William  had  en- 
deavoured to  extend  the  porochial  system 
of  England  to  Scotland,  criticism  and  op* 
position  might  well  be  expected.    But  he 
entreated  every  honourable  member   to 
believe,  when  any  objection    presented 
itself  to  his  mtnd,  that  it  had  previously 
occurred  to  the  committee,  had  been  well 
weighed  and  fully  considered,   both  by 
hinivelf  and  the  hon.  members  whose  as- 
sistance he  had  enjoyed.     JFIad  it  beea 
otherwise,  indeed,  the  plan  could  neither 
be  rational,  practicable,  nor  feasible.    He 
was  sure  that  the  length  of  time  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  considerations 
and  inquiries  of  the  committee  evinced 
their  sense  of  the  importance  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  which  they  had  under- 
taken.   There  was  no  part  of  the  plan 
that  was  not  warranted  by  the  information 
vrhich  had  been  laid  before  the  comnHt- 
tee.    Queries  had  been  propounded  upon 
every  leading  branch  of  the  inquiry— wit- 
nesses had  been  examined  on  every  ma- 
terial point,  and  the  benefits   of  their 
united  wisdom  and  experience  brought  in 
,  Itid   of   the   deliberations    of   the    com- 
I  tnittee.    The  plan  in  question  was  di- 
j  Tided  into  four  branches,   and  referred 
•  in   the  first  place,  -as   might    be   sun- 
posed,  to  the  foundation  ot  achools.    In 
the  second  place,  it  rdated  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  masters;  in  the 
,  third,  to  the  admission  of  scholars,  and 
i  their  mode  of  tuition  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
to  the  improvement  of  old  education  en- 
dowments.  The  first  thing  naturally  to  be 
eonsidered  was,  how  to  plant  the  school ; 
the  second,  how  to  procure  a  proper  school- 
;  master;  the  third,  what  he  was  to  teach 
when  procured ;  and  the  fourth,  how  to 
relieve  the  country  of  part  of  the  expense 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  plan,  by 
making  the  old  endowments  in  some  mea- 
sure available.     He  proposed  to  rest  the 
authority  of  initiating  proceedings  in  four 
different  classes  of  persons,  and  that  the 
tribunal  for  determining  and  adjudicating 
on  the  subject  should  be  the  quarter-ses- 
sions.   The  ecclesiastical  division  of  dis- 
tricts was  that  which  he  had  adopted,  and 
the  first  class  of  persons  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  was  the  grand  jury  at  the  Easter 
■^ssions,  to  proceed  either  by  finding  a 
l^-uidictment,  or  presentment  of  their 
HLVpon  this,  he  aubroitted,  that  the 
^hKbt  to  be  triable  It^  llie  following 
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aessioiis.  The  oiatter  of  conplaint  shoyld 
be  either  that  there  was  no  school  withhi 
the  district,  or  none  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts sufficiently  near  to  be  available  i^ 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  or  that 
there  was  only  one  school  where  two  were 
necessary,  or  three,  in  the  case  of  very 
extensive  or  populous  districta.  Beyond 
this  he  did  not  go;  it  was  right  some 
limit  should  be  set,  and  when  there  were 
three  schools  in  a  parish  a  great  deal 
would  have  been  done.  Evidence  might 
then'  be  heard,  and  the  questioa  deter- 
mined at  a  special  or  school  sessions ;  no 
certiorari  or  writ  of  error  being  allowed. 
The  second  class  of  persons  entitled  to 
apply  was,  the  rector,  vicar,  perpetual 
curate,  or  actual  incumbent  of  each  pa- 
rish, with  a  power  of  uniting  two  parishes 
or  chapelries  toffether,  an4  making  tlie 
application  jointly.  In  tlie  third  place* 
his  plan  would  enable  any  two  justices 
acting  for  a  division  in  an  ecclesiastical 
district  to  prefer  similar  complaints ;  and, 
in  the  fourth  and  last  instance,  would 
confer  a  like  discretion  on  any  five  resi- 
dent householders.  Notice  was  to  be 
given  and  affixed  to  the  church-door  in 
such  cases,  for  the  period  of  a  month  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  quarter-sessions ;  two^ 
chapelries  or  parishes  miffht  join  in  the 
application,  four  householders  of  eacb 
parish  or  cbapelry  coi^urring ;  the  parish 
officers  were  obliged  to  defend,  at  the  re- 
quest of  five  householders ;  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  the  school- house  and 
garden  was  to  be  furnished ;  the  educa- 
tion digest  and  population  abstract  were 
to  be  given  in  evidence,  but  liable  to  be 
rebutted ;  costs  of  the  application  were 
to  be  allowed ;  no  appeal  or  certiorari 
was  to  be  allowed;  the  salary  of  the 
schoolmaster  should  not  be  less  than  20 
or  more  than  SO^. — This  last  point  he  was 
aware  might  s;:dgger  some  persons,  suul 
he  begged  them  to  beliele  that  he  had 
not  fixed  so  low  a  sum  without  mature 
consideration.  It  might  be  objected,  that 
this  was  a  great  deal  too  little;  but  he 
did  not  wish  for  sinecurists,  or  to  take 
from  them  the  desire  of  obtaining  day 
scholars.  He  deemed  it  important  tha| 
they  should  find  their  own  interests  im- 
mediately concerned  in  this  particular. 
It  was  in  fact  important,  and  it  was  his 
great  object,  that  whilst  measures  were 
adopted  for  bringing  education  home '  to 
the  doors  of  all,  that  all  should  still  ptKy 
a  little  for  it  He  was  desireiu  of  aeeing 
the  instructor  lite  hgr  bis  ar^  aod  obiair 
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{  some  remoneration  for  hU  pains,  and  the 
I  advantages  which  he  communicated,  from 
each  of  Tiig  pupils.  He,  however,  allowed 
a  power  of  increasing  the  salary  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  tne  house- 
holders paying  school-rate;  the  ahseot 
proprietors  voting  by  agents.  He  could 
anticipate  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
large  parishes,  such  as  those  of  Liverpool 
or  Manchester,  where  it  might  be  an  ob- 
ject of  great  public  importance  to  secure 
a  schoolmaster  of  superior  talents  at  a 
higher  salary  than  20  or  SO/.— such  men 
as  Joseph  Lancaster,  had  he  continued 
industrious  in  his  vocation ;  and  in  men- 
tioning him,  although  he  lamented  his 
errors,  he  could  not  but  express  his  sense 
of  the  great  service  which  he  had  rendered 
to  society.  With  this  view  he  proposed, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  the  order  of  ses- 
aions  for  the  master's  salary  should  be  a 
warrant  to  the  parish-officers  to  levy  it 
half-yearly;  and  Sadly,  that  the  inhabi- 
tant householders  might,  at  a  meeting 
with  one  month's  notice,  and  consent  of 
the  resident  parson,  increase  the  salary 
when  the  office  was  vacant,  provided  that 
twoahirds  of  such  inhabitsnts  concurred. 
He  now  came  to  the  delicate  question 
of  how  the  expense  was  to  be  defrayed  t 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  no  country 
gentleman  would  complain  of  the^sroaU 
additional  burthea  of  a  few  shillings,  or 
even  of  a  pound  a-year,  which  would  be 
imposed  upon  him  as  his  quota  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  for  in  a 
very  iew  years  he  or  his  son  would  expe- 
rience  a  diminution  of  the  parish  rates 
brought  about  b^  these  very  tfieans.  The 
expense  of  buildmg  the  scnool,  however^ 
ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  fall  upon  the 
country  gentlemen,  but  upon  that  part  of 
the  community— those  engaged  in  manu- 
factures—who, whilst  they  increased  the 
objects  of  the  poor-rates,  contributed 
but  little  towaras  them.  He  should  pro- 
pose then— but  here  he  almost  tremoled 
whilst  he  spoke,  for  he  saw  the  right  hon. 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  be* 
coming  uneasy— the  lion  of  the  Treasury 
was  roused — but  he  should  propose  that 
the  money  be  advanced,  in  toe  nrst  place 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  provided 
that  it  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  200^ 
This  sum  might,  however,  be  deemed  too 
Icrge  or  too  snail  for  the  purpose,  and  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce  in  some 
other  estimate.  This  sum,  whatever  it 
was,  he  proposed  should  be  replaced  out 
iif  the  consoMated  fund  m  the  bmi$  of 


the  receiver-general  of  the  land-tax,  and 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
should  direct  it  to  be  paid  on  seeing  the 
order  of  sessions.  The  digest  was,  in- 
deed, filled  with  complaints  of  the  evils 
that  arose  from  having  schools  in  very 
large  houses,  by  which  the  original  object 
was  destroyed.  He  was  for  nutking  them 
nothing  but  school-houses,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word— buildings,  where  the 
mastel*  and  his  wife,  with  a  guardian  to 
assist  him,  might  reside,  but  in  which  no 
boarders  should  be  admitted.  He  looked 
upon  the  schoolmaster  to  be  employed  in 
an  honourable  and  useful  capacity— so 
honourable,  that  none  was  mcHre  highly  to 
be  esteemed,  if  the  individual  were  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duty— «o  use* 
ful,  that  no  man,  he  believed,  effiected 
more  good  in  his  generation  than  a  good 
parish  schoolmaster.  That  class  would 
not,  however,  be  offended  when  he  ob- 
served, that  they  moved  in  an  inferior  sta- 
tion of  life— and,  their  circumstances  be- 
ing contracted,  to  eke  them  out  the^  were 
glad  to  practise  a  little  land-surveymg,  or 
a  little  convejrancing.  The  more  convey- 
ancing they  undertook,  the  better  it  was 
for  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged ; 
for  their  labours  in  that  line  generally 
brought  plenty  of  grist  to  the  mill  in  Wcsl- 
minster-hall.  Sometimes  they  only  occu- 
pied themselves  in  copying  conveyances, 
which  was  a  more  harmless  pursuit,  and 
they  were  generally  assisted  by  their  pu- 
pils in  that  innocent  amusement.  In  aid- 
mg  in  the  correspondence  of  the  fair,  there 
was  ofien  employment  for  the  epistolary 
taste  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Every 
man  who  read  the  Digest,  mast  see  the 
necessity  of  watching,  with  the  greatest 
VM^ance,  the  mode  in  which  the  building 
of  these  schools  was  contracted  for,  and 
carried  on.  With  this  view,  it  was  in- 
tended that  IM>  parish  officer  should  be 
employed  in  building  a  school ;  and  where 
land  for  the  purpose  was  purchased  from 
persons  in  that  situation,  that  the  county 
surveyor  should  be  called  in  to  inspect  it, 
and  to  report  on  its  value.  The  public 
should  be  answerable  for  the  sum  expend- 
ed in  building  the  school,  but  the  salary 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  county.  The  outfit  was  placed  to 
the  public  account,  and  the  salary  was 
made  a  local  matter  for  the  best  possible 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  individuals 
possessing  local  information  could  best 
decide  on  the  amount  of  salary  that  should 
be  girtui  Mooadiy,  rendering  the  pay- 
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ment  a  local  charge  was  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  established  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
trol over  tlie  schoolmaster's  conduct :  and 
thirdly,  that  the  charge  ought  to  fall  only 
on  those 'parishes  or  districts  that  had  not 
already  voluntarily  provided  the  means  of 
education.  If,  for  instance,  it  should 
happen,  that  a  parish  was  without  any 
school  (as  that  in  which  he  resided 
in  the  country  actually  was,  tjjough 
it  also  happened  that  in  that  parish 
there  were  no  children,  at  least  none 
who  were  not  educated  at  home),  if  the 
present  inhabitants  paid  no  master,  and 
their  ancestors  had  not  had  the  grace  to 
found  one,  it  would  be  hard  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  next  parish,  who  had  a 
School,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  make 
up  for  their  neighbours'  neglect.  But  the 
building  might  reasonably  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  fund,  as  well  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  before  stated,  as  because  it 
might  form  an  impediment  to  the  estab- 
Itshraent  of  the  schools,  because  the 
householders,  to  whom  the  power  was  left 
of  making  an  application  for  a  new  school, 
might  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  called  on  at  once 
for  a  considerable  sum.  It  would  be  found 
that  all  the  four  classes  of  persons  alluded 
to  in  the  digest  were  landholders;  and 
though  they  would  not  be  willing  to  pay 
the  SO/,  or  40/.  towards  the  outfit,  they 
would  have  no  objection  to  lay  down  the 
20j.  or  30^.  for  salary.  He  stated  these 
points,  as  drawn  from  the  Digest,  to  show 
that  they  were  all  facts  deduced  from  ex- 
perience, and  not  depending  on  theory. 
jParish-officers,  it  would  be  provided,  might 
summon  a  jury  to  assess  the  value  of  any 
land  or  house  that  might  be  taken,  whose 
▼erdict  should  be  final.  It  was  intended 
that  the  warrant  for  levying  the  master's 
salary  should  be  issued  half-yearly.  An- 
other provision  was,  that  the  inhabitant 
householders  might,  at  a  meeting  regu- 
larly convened,  after  one  month's  notice, 
and  the  consent  of  the  resident  clergy- 
man, increase  the  salary  of  schoolmasters, 
when  the  office  became  vacant,  by  a  sum 
not  exceeding  20/.,  provided  that  not  less 
than  two- thirds  of  such  meeting  con- 
curred. Proprietors  of  above  100/.  a-year 
might  vote  by  their  agents  at  such  meet- 
ing, being  duly  authorized  in  writing. 

They  had  now  the  school  planted  and 

endowed,  and  the  next  step  was  to  put  in 

^tsdboolmaster,  which  was  one  of  the 

Hto*tniportant  parts  of  the  whole  system. 

^V^^ii^tment  aud  the  romoval  of  the 
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master  were  distinctly  provided  for ;  and 
those  provisions  he  would  state  to  the 
House,  rather  than  send  gentlemen  to  ex- 
amine a  bill,  which  was  very  rarely  read 
by  those  who  were  directed  to  it.  In  ther  ^ 
first  place,  the  master's  qualification  must  ' 
appear  from  the  certificate  of  the  clergy- 
man, and  of  three  householders  of  the  pa- 
rish in  which  he  had  resided  for  twelve 
montlis ;  or  from  the  clergymen  and  two 
householders  of  two  parishes.  He  should 
not  be  less  than  24  years  of  age,  nor  more 
than  40.  The  youth  of  some  masters, 
and  the  advanced  age  of  others,  had  oc- 
casioned great  evils.  He  believed  that 
boys  of  1 5  and  men  of  70  had  knocked 
up  more  schools  than  any  other  cause 
whatever.  He  must  be  a  member  of  the  ^ 
established  church,  and  have  taken  the  ; 
sacrament,  in  testimony  of  that  fact,  one  ' 
month  previous  to  the  election.  It  was ' 
provided  that  parish  clerks  should  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office.  Without  that  specific 
statement  they  would  have  been  eligible ; 
but  it  was  thought  right  to  mention  parish 
clerks  particularly,  as  it  would  be  a  hint 
that  that  body  were  the  best  calculated  to  fill 
the  office  of  schoolmasters.  That  ancient 
but  now  degraded  body,  the  parish  clerks, 
in  the  older  and  better  times  of  the 
church,  were  viewed  in  the  light  of  minor 
spiritual  assistants.  Even  now,  in  €a- 
tnolic  countries,  they  were  so  considered. 
They  were  one  of  the  five  minor  orders  of 
the  Catholic  church,  amongst  whom  were 
the  ostuarii^  the  bell-ringers,  &c.  Our 
parish-clerk,  however,  filled  a  more  re- 
spectable situation ;  but  the  office  of  late 
years  had  fallen  so  much  into  decay,  that 
some  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  it 
pursued  the  very  lowest  occupations.  He 
recollected  one  of  that  fraternity,  who,  to 
procure  a  livelihood,  went  about  singing, 
or  rather  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the 
neighbourhood,  if  not  depressing  the  spi* 
rits  of  those  who  did  not  sleep.  In  truth, 
he  could  not  say  that  his  voice  was  remark- 
able for  its  sweetness,  or  the  ditties  which 
he  poured  forth  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gance. Having  refreshed  the  parishion- 
ers in  this  manner,  the  worthy  man  regu- 
larly proceeded  to  refresh  himself— and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  him  home.  These  were  his  nightly 
amusements— his  occupation  during  the 
day  was  mole-catching.  On  Sunday  he 
appeared  in  church,  reading— not  indeed 
with  a  distinct  voice,  but  as  audibly  as  he 
could,  and  as  fast  as  his  abilities  enabled 
him  to  read— that  part  of  the  ditiiie  ser« 
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Tice  which  was  aHotted  to  him.  He  ( Mr. 
Broagham  )  was  not  very  squeamish  about 
these  things ;  but  he  thought  when  he  wit- 
nessed this  exhibition  (and  it  was  a 
long  time  ago),  that  it  was  a  very  un- 
dignified mode  of  performing  a  religious 
service.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage,  if,  by  the  proposed  alteration, 
a  better  class  ot  men  were  placed  in  the 
situation  of  parish  clerk,  which  must  be 
the  case  if  they  hoped  to  combine  with 
that  duty  the  duty  of  parish  schoolmaster. 
In  Scotland,  the  sessions-clerk,  who  was 
connected  with  the  church,  was  very  fre- 
quently the  school-master. 

He  now  came  to  the  mode  by  which 
the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  elected.  1st, 
a  meeting  was  to  be  called,  by  notice, 
posted  on  the  church-door  a  month  be- 
fore the  election  of  inhabitant  house- 
keepers, rated  to  the  school  rate.  They 
were  to  assemble  in  the  church  between 
12  and  3  o'clock.  2nd,  Proprietors  of 
above  100/.  a  year  might  vote  by  their 
agents,  authorized-in  writing  for  that  pur- 
pose. .Srd,  The  senior  parish-officer  to 
preside,  and  have  a  casting  vote,  in 
case  of  equal  numbers.  And  here  he 
requested  the  House  to  observe  how  he 
had  united  and  knitted  the  system  with 
the  Protestant  establishment.  The  senior 
parish  officer  was  to  read  the  certificates, 
and  to  declare  by  letter,  to  the  resident 
parson,  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  meet- 
ing had  fallen.  He,  doubtless,  would  here 
have  the  church  with  him,  but  he  feared 
that  the  sectaries  would  be  against  him. 
It  did,  however,  appear  to  him,  that  the 
sy litem  of  public  education  should  be 
closely  connected  with  the  church  of 
England,  as  established  by  law.  He 
stated  this,  after  the  roost  mature  con- 
sideratiok) ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  make 
the  statement,  because  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  he  now 
did.  He  had  then  abstained  from  going 
so  far,  because  he  dreaded  the  opposition 
of  the  sectaries.  Their  argument  was, 
**  You  are  makins  this  a  new  system  of 
tithe.  You  are  placing  a  second  parson 
in  each  parish,  whom  we  must  pay,  tnough 
we  cannot  conscientiously  attend  to  his  in- 
struction." He  had  bowed  to  this  position  ; 
because  there  was  certainly  some  justice 
in  it ;  but,  when  he  came  to  compare  it 
with  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a  sys- 
tem that  would  secure  the  services  of  such 
a  body  of  men  as  the  established  clergy 
—when  he  looked  to  the  infinite  benOTt 
that  would  ariae  from  having  tbe  conatanti 


the  daily  superintendence  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  a  well-educated  and  pious  Eng- 
lish churchman — when  he  became  sensi- 
ble, as  he  soon  did,  how  much  the  dur- 
ability of  th^  system  would  be  increased 
by  giving  it  that  solidity,  that  deep  root, 
tnat  wide  basis  which  no  new  system 
could  possess  or  acquire  without  being 
graded  on  an  old  stock,  so  as  to  infuse 
through  the  feeble  and  fickle  erafl  all  the 
strength  that  was  imbibed,  and  only  could 
be  imbibed,  through  a  long  course  of  ages, 
in  which  that  stock  had  flourished— > he 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  argument,  as  op- 
posed to  that  advanced  by  the  sectaries ; 
and  if  no  other  argument  could  have  been 
adduced,  that  which  he  had  stated  was 
sufficient  for  him.  But  there  were  two 
other  satisfactory  reasons  which  he  would 
state  to  the  House,  for  connecting  the 
system  intimately  with  the  church  esta- 
blishment. In  the  first  place,  a  religious 
education  was  most  essential  to  the  wel- 
fiire  of  every  individual.  To  the  rich  it 
was  all  bur  every  thing— to  the  poor,  it 
might  be  said,  without  a  figure,  to  be 
every  thing.  It  was  to  them  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  especially  preached 
—it  was  their  special  patrimony ;  and  if 
the  legislature  did  not  secure  for  them  a 
religious  education,  they  did  not,  in  his 
opinion,  half  execute  their  duty  to  their 
fellow- creatures.  What  would  give  them 
the  chance  that  this  system  of  education 
would  be  a  religious  one,  was  placing  it 
under  the  control  of  those  who  tausht 
the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Another 
consideration  was,  that  the  church  had  a 
direct  interest  in  promoting  a  religious 
education.  The  clergy  were  the  teachers 
of  the  poor— not  only  teachers  of  religion, 
but,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  they  were 
teachers  generally.  It  was  true  they  could 
not  be  compelled  to  teach,  but  they  did 
teach  as  far  as  their  means  allowed  them. 
Their  labours  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
vineyard  were,  however,  too  extensive  to 
admit  of  their  cultivating  this  portion  of 
it  to  any  considerable  degree  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
have  assistants  to  act  under  them.  What 
then  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  have  a  control  over  those  who 
were  selected  to  assist  them  ?  He  might 
almost  say,  that  a  parson  was  a  clerical 
schoolmaster,  and  a  schoolmaster  was  a 
lay-parson.  This  was  his  view  of  the 
subject,  and  the  plan  he  now  detailed  to 
the  House  was  founded  on  that  view. 
Thera   was   one   other   consideration 
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which  induced  him  to  adopt  the  principle 
he  had  stated.  Let  the  House  looi&  to  the 
aUcrityy  the  seal,  the  wariD-beartednes8« 
which  the  established  clergy  manifested 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  They  did 
not  wait  till  these  numerous  statements,  fill- 
iDff  2  large  ?oluaaes,  were  placed  in  a  more 
palatable  and  more  digestible  shape  be- 
fore the  House;  but  they  at  once  de* 
dared  their  anxiety  for  the  dissemination 
of  education  amongst  the  poor.  The 
names  of  those  individuab  were  contained 
in  the  Digest*  certainly  against  their  will ; 
for  some  of  them  had  not  scrupled  to 
blame  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours. 
But  they  overcame  anv  reluctance  they 
might  have  felt  on  that  bead,  anxious  only 
for  the  better  education  of  the  poor ;  and 
their  letters  on  the  subject  were  now  be- 
fore parliament.  In  those  letters  they 
declared  that  blessings  would  be  poured 
down  on  parliament  if  they  carried  into 
effect  a  religious  svatem  of  education, 
which  they  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
most  effectual  barrier  against  the  prevail* 
log  vices  of  the  time.  These  were  the 
persons  whom  Providence  had  appointed 
to  assist  in  this  great  work  of  educating 
the  poor*  Should  they  then,  to  overcome 
the  scruples  of  a  few  individuals  (he  said 
m  few,  for  many  of  the  Dissenters,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  supported  the  opinions  of 
those  who  approved  of  the  system  )«* 
should  they,  on  account  of  the  scruples 
of  a  few,  do  away  all  chance  of  success 
in  this  great  undertaking,  and  forego  the 
benefits  of  this  excellent  measure,  by  re- 
jecting such  assistance— by  turning  their 
backs  on  the  clergy  of  England,  whom 
Providence  had  raised  up  to  give  strength 
and  stability  to  the  plsn  ?  He  would  say, 
,  No.  And  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
when  the  Dissenters  themselves  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  measurCf  that 
I  their  repugnance  to  it  would  be  removed. 
j  But  to  proceed  with  the  point  respect- 
[  ing  the  election  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
j  4ta  provision  under  this  head  was,  that 
j  the  Darson  might,  upon  the  examination 
of  the  succenful  candidate,  reject  him, 
/  and  direct  the  parish  officers  to  issue  no- 
•"  tices  for  a  new  election.  X^ej^arspD  bad 
here  a  vdo-^noi  a  nomio^C&ut  a  real  anid 
f ffisriiiri:-pi0r<cr  ""Thlr  would  in  a  great 
mesisiire  prevent  any  improper  person 
from  offienn^  himself  at  the  period  of  the 
election.  If  such  a  power  did  not  exist, 
the  appointment  miffht  become  a  mere 
Uttir  of  canvas,  and  persona  not  suited 
^Hl^iliMition  might  have  a^  majority. 
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As,  in  ordination  for  the  church,  thai 
bishop  had  a  right  to  report  a  candidate 
for  orders  minus  ^ffidentis  Itterotura  ;  so, 
in  this  case,  he  would  allow  the  parson  to 
pronounce  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate  for  the  situation  of  master.  The 
next  bead  was  that  of  visitation.  The 
first  regulation  was,  that  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  from  time  to  time,  as  he  might 
think  fit,  might  visit  the  school  by  him- 
self;  secondly,  by  the  archdeacon ; 
thirdly,  by  the  dean,  within  the  limits  of 
the  deanery ;  and,  fourthly,  by  the  chan* 
cellor.  The  visitor  might,  in  the  fifth 
place,  remove  the  master,  who  might  ap- 
peal from  the  subordinate  visitor  to  the 
ordinary,  and  from  the  ordinary  to  the 
metropolitan;  all  of  whom  were  to  act 
not  as  courts,  but  to  decide  privately  on 
the  appeal.  This  latter  regulation  might 
be  objected  to.  He  had  at  first  enter* 
tained  doubts  of  its  propriety,  but,  by  the 
ancient  law,  the  visitor  was  privileged  to 
decide  privately ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  introduce  on 
innovation,  without  absolute  necessity. 
He  had  therefore  adhered,  in  this  regula- 
tion, to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  law. 
6thly,  The  visitor  (subject  to  the  appeal 
before  mentioned)  might  direct  the  master 
to  be  superannuated,  with  a  pension  not 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  his  salary,  afler  a 
service  of  15  years  continuance.  As  no 
individual  would  be  eligible  to  the  situa- 
tion after  the  age  of  40,  it  was  evident  by 
this  regulation  that  he  need  not  remain  in 
the  situation  after  he  had  become  too  old 
to  perform  its  dutier.  7thly,  The  dio- 
cesan to  make  yearly  returns  of  the  names 
of  masters,  the  number  of  children  under 
their  care,  their  salaries  and  average 
emoluments,  with  any  remarks  that  might 
occur  to  him;  power  being  granted  to 
him  to  apply  to  the  parsons  for  such  in- 
formation as  they  might  possess.  This 
provision  was  similar  to  that  contained  in 
the  Clergy  Residence  acts  (43  Geo.  Srd, 
cap.  84  and  57  Geo.  Srd,  cap.  99).  The 
diocesan,  under  these  acts,  returned  an- 
nually the  number  of  non-resident  clergy, 
and  the  object  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had 
in  view  would  be  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  additional  column  to  the 
return,  in  which  might  be  inserted  the 
state  of  the  schools,  Ac  in  the  diocese. 
8thly,  The  parson  to  be  allowed  at  all 
times  to  enter  the  school  and  to  examine  / 
the  children.  The  Dissenter  might  say,  i 
that  he  would  be  obliged  to  support  this  . 

though  he  never  ooiiM  be 
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pffwailed  on  to  tend  hit  child  there.  He, 
beverer,  at  the  Hotite  would  preteotlj 
tee,  had  taken  care,  in  the  foroMtion  oi 
tbit  meatare,  that  none  hot  verj  tqneaas* 
ith  Dittentert  indeed  would  refute  to  tend 
their  children  to  thete  tchoolt. 

The  school  was  now  planted,  endowed, 
and  the  master  appointed ;  and  thej  con- 
aeauently  came  to  the  admittion  of  the 
children.  The  firtt  regulation,  on  tbit 
point,  wat,  that  the  parton,  with  the 
parish-officert,  at  atsettort,  were,  oo  the 
appointment  of  each  new  matter,  to  fix 
the  rate  of  quarter-pence— which  waa  to 
be  not  lett  than  id.  nor  more  than  W. 
per  week.  Sndly,  Thit  rate  to  be,  in  all 
catet,  £f.  per  quarter,  or  2d,  per  week, 
for  the  children  of  pertont  receiTing 
parish  relief.  If  their  parentt  could  pay 
thit  tmall  sum,  to  much  the  better.  If 
they  could  not,  he  wat  tare  the  parish* 
officers  would  defray  the  expense;  since 
he  believed  most  of  them  felt  that  educa- 
tion wat  the  surest  meant  to  check  the 
growth  of  pauperitm.  Between  thote 
who  were  thut  paid  for,  and  those  whose 
parentt  defrayed  the  charge,  he  would 
allow  no  distinction  to  be  drawn.  If  there 
were  a  line  chalked  across  the  school- 
room, indicatine  that  on  one  side  of  it 
there  were  gentlemen  who  paid,  and,  on 
the  other,  paupers  who  did  not  pay,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  worst  moral 
e&cts.  He  never  would  suffer  the  spirits 
of  poor  children  to  be  beat  down  and 
broken  by  such  a  distinction.  He  would 
always,  on  the  contrary,  store  their  minds, 
%g  much  at  possible,  with  the  seeds  of  in- 
dependence, drdly,  The  parson,  with 
the  parish -officert,  as  assessors,  might 
direct  the  master  to  admit  certain  chil- 
dren gratis;  but  no  other  distinction 
whatever  to  be  observed  respecting  sudi 
children,  or  pauper  children.  4thly, 
Parents  to  be  allowed  to  agree  with  the 
master  for  extra  hours,  or  extra  tuition,  as 
they  might  think  proper. 

The  next  head,  under  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  was  the  mode  of  education  to 
be  adopted.  With  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  plan,  it  would  be  proposed,  1st, 
That  the  parson,  at  each  new  appointment 
of  master,  should  fix  the  course  of  teach- 
ing accord  inff  to  the  state  of  the  parish. 
He  should  also  notify  the  times  of^  vaca- 
tion, not  exceeding  twice  a  year,  either  a 
fortnight  at  each  period,  or  a  month  at 
once.  ^  The  regulation  on  this  point  to  be 
fixed  in  some  contpicuout  part  of  the 
achoolHroooi.      tedly.    The    Scriptures 


alone  to  be  taugirt,  the  partoA  fixmg^  if 
he  pleated,  the  paataget  to  be  rehaartad 
firom  time  to  time.  Sndly,  No  other  reK- 
giout  book  to  be  tawght,  nor  any  book, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parson^— nor 
any  form  of  worship  to  be  allowed  in  the 
tm>o1,  except  the  Lord's  Prayer  aad 
other  pastaget  firom  the  Scripturet.  Wkfa 
retpect  to  thit  provition,  lie  hoped  he 
thould  not  have  the  church  againat  him 
here,  at  he  had  the  Dittentera  agaiatt  hkn 
on  other  points.  But  he  conceived  the 
church  had  no  right  to  complatn  wheo 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Com* 
mandments,  which  were  to  intimately 
connected  with  the  Christian  religion  gc^ 
nerally,  and  which  contained  doctrines 
that  were  not  the  subject  of  dispute,  were 
to  be  repeated  in  the  schooL  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  school  ouster  should 
teach  any  particular  religion.  It  would 
be  much  better  to  leave  the  children  to 
their  Bible  alone.  It  was,  in  many  pertt, 
a  much  better  school-book  than  any 
other.  Now,  so  long  as  nothing  but  the 
Bible  was  taught,  it  appeared  to  bun  that 
no  sectary  could  refuse  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  one  of  these  schools.  He  did  not 
wish  to  exclude  them —he  would  much 
rather  invite  their  attendance,  4thly,  The 
children  to  attend  church  once  every  Sun- 
day, either  with  their  parents^or  with  the 
master.  Dissenters  totake  their  children  to 
their  own  churches  or  chapels.  To  take  the 
children  to  church  once  in  the  day  he  con- 
ceived to  be  sufficient.  When  they  became 
adults,  ihey  might  go  twice  on  Sunday,— 
the  oftener  the  better ;  but  when  children 
spent  four  hours  at  church,  they  naturally 
became  tired  of  it.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
not  a  good  plan  to  keep  children  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  religious  wor- 
ship, on  the  day  set  apart  fur  it.  It  wat 
not  the  proper  way  to  make  them  love 
and  respect  it.  Let  them  go  to  chureh 
in  the  morning,  and  let  their  evening  be 
devoted  to  that  innocent  play  which  was 
most  congenial  to  their  a^.  With  ret- 
pect to  the  children  of  Dissenters  going 
to  their  own  churches  or  chapels,  it  wat 
nothing  more  than  wat  jutt  and  proper. 
Of  course,  no  conscientious  Dissenter 
would  allow  bis  child  to  go  to  a  Pro* 
testant  church,  any  more  than  a  Protest- 
ant would  •ufier  hit  children  to  attend 
the  tervice  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
had  heard  it  taid  **  Compel  all  children, 
Dittentert  and  others,  to  go  to  church,'' 
and  those  who  gave  titis  advice  founded 
their  opinkm  oo  a  patipige  m  the  report 
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of  a  donmittee,  before  which  the  rev.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  examined  That  emhient 
man,  who  came  from  that  part  of  the 
coaotry  which  was  proverbial  J  jr  weli  edu- 
cated,  was  diffusing  in  this  country  the 
benefits  which,  at  home,  he  saw  derived 
from  the  extension  of  knowledge.  His 
school,  in  Baldwin's-gardens,  the  central 
metropolitan  school,  was  the  finest  per- 
haps in  the  world.  Mr.  Johnson  stated, 
that  many  Dissenters  sent  their  children 
to  his  school.  But  what  was  this  but  to 
say  that  they  were  not  Dissenters  ?  They 
were  what  was  termed  "  Anythingarians,'' 
or  *<  Nothingarians,'*  •—  individusU  who 
had  no  over-ruling  predilection  for  any 
particular  creed ;  and  consequently  wholly 
different  from  real  Dissenters.  He  would 
not  call  on  individuals  of  this  latter  class 
to  send  their  children  to  church.  He 
would  not  gain  converts  to  the  church  by 
duress.  He  would  as  little  attempt  to 
starve  an  individual  into  a  churchman  by 
want  of  mental,  as  he  would  by  want  of 
bodily  food.  5thly,  That  there  should  be 
a  school-meeting  every  Sunday  evening, 
for  teaching  the  church  catechism,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Liturgy,  such  as  the 
parson  might  think  fit  to  direct,  and  all 
children  to  attend  except  those  of  such 
Dissenters  as  rpicht  object.  Such  a  meet- 
Ing  as  this  would  be  attended  by  many 
children  of  that  species  of  Dissenters  whom 
Mr.  Johnson  had  described  as  allowing 
their  children  to  attend  his  school  at 
Baldwin's-gardens.  6thly,  Keading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
schools,  and  to  all  the  children  of  fit  age. 
He  had  now  gone  through  the  three 
branches  of  the  subject — planting  and  en- 
dowing the  school,  electing,  superintend- 
ing, and  removing  the  master,  and  admitting 
and  teaching  the  children.  Those  three 
heads  exhausted  this  part  of  the  subject. 
He  now  came  to  that  which  was  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  bill,  but  was  of  the  utmost 
importance— namely,  to  make  the  exist- 
ing endowments  more  available  to  the 
purposes  of  educating  the  poor  than  they 
actually  were.  He  hoped  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  bill  would  be 
prejudicial  to  it,  and  that  the  House  would 
not  reject  the  mesKure  till  they  saw  some- 
thing better.  All  that  he  had  laid  down 
in  the  4th  branch,  it  was  ti  ^e,  was  con- 
fined to  schools ;  but  there  was  not  one 
pobt  of  it  that  was  not  applicable  to  every 
diaritr  whatsoever.  And  if  the  sugges- 
tioDS  here  contained  were  extended  to 
generally,   he  should  have  re- 
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deemed  tbepledge  he  had  given  to  the 
House  three  years  ago,  when  he  stated 
that  he  would  devise  a  phm  to  remedy  the 
errors  in  the  existmg  system.  The  sub- 
ject of  what  he  had  tera»ed  the  appendix 
to  the  bill  consisted  of  several  branches : 
—1st.  Supplying  defects  in  trusts.  Ena- 
bling trustees  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds.  3rd.  Enabling  trustees 
to  improve  the  disposal  and  application  of 
funds.  4th,  PH>ceeding  for  cases  o^  fai- 
lure, total  or  partial,  in  the  object  of  the 
charity.  And  5th,  the  necessary  checks 
to  operate  on  the  whole  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding branches.  What  he  was  about  to 
state  was  founded  on  the  Education  Digest, 
and  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on 
charitable  foundations ;  and  here  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  amply,  acknowledging 
the  beneficial  labours  of  those  who  had 
collected  such  materials.  He  thought  it 
right  to  state  this,  because  he  did  not 
augur  so  well  of  them  when  tbey  com- 
menced their  functions.  He  perhaps  was 
not  wrong  in  exercising  a  fair  jealousy  on 
that  occasion,  since  it  seemed  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  have  the  eyes  of  a  vigilant  public 
narrowly  directed  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings, not  ,with  respect  to  their  integrity, 
but  their  activity.  He  would  not  use  the 
word  **  retractation,"  which  according  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Galway  no  gentleman 
could  use.  but  he  made  this  concession, 
which  was  all  an  honourable  man  could 
be  called  on  to  make.  With  respect  to 
the  latter  branches  of  the  bill,  for  supply- 
ing the  defects  of  trusts,  it  was  proposed, 
first,  that  where  the  number  of  trustees 
was  reduced  below  the  quorum,  the  re- 
mainder should  be  allowed  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy.  The  second  provision  for  sup- 
plying defects  in  trust  was,  that,  where  all 
the  trustees  were  gone,  the  founder's  heir  at 
law  should  name  trustees.  The  third  was 
that  where  no  heir  at  law  was  to  be  found 
the  visitor  should  name  trustees.  The 
fourth,  where  there  was  neither  visitor 
nor  heir  at  law,  that  the  legal  estate,  if 
above  5L  a  year,  should  be  vested  in  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  to  administer  it  under 
the  order  of  the  quarter  sessions.  And 
the  last  provision  under  this  bead  was, 
that  where  there  were  no  trustees,  heir  at 
law,  or  visitor,  and  the  estate  was  below 
51.  a  year,  it  should  be  vested  in  any  three 
of  the  charity  commissioners. 

The  next  general  head  was  the  mode  of 
enabling  trustees  to  improve  the  adminis*- 
tration  of  their  funds.  This  was  proposed 
<o  be  done—]  St,  by  giving  them  powets 
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to  seU,  borroiTy  or  exchange,  or  by  bor« 
rowing  for  the  purposes  of  repairing,  or 
improving  their  revenue  by  new  invest- 
ments, of  paying  their  debts,  &c., — 2ncl,  by 
making  all  papers  for  convejrances  or  re- 
ceipts free  from  stamps ;  and  here  again 
bis  bill  came  into  contact  with  the  right 
hoo.  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  pro- 
vince ;— 3rd,  by  enabling  the  receiver  of 
the  county  to  hold  the  money  arising  from 
sales,  &c.,  until  invested  ;  and,  4th,  by  a 
declaratory  clause,  that  no  trustee  should 
be  a  party  beneficiallv  interested  in  the 
purchases,  sales,  exchanges  or  loans  al- 
ready mentioned.  It  might  be  thought 
extraordinary  that  such  a  clause  should 
be  necessary.  It  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  opinions  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  of 
lord  Kenyon.  But  ignoramuses  who  had 
never  seen  a  law-book  had  pretended  to 
Quote  the  authority  of  the  greatest  lawyer 
that  was  ever  in  this  country — he  meant 
lord  chancellor  Eldon,  for  an  absurd- 
ity of  this  kind,  and  therefore  he  had  in- 
troduced this  declaratory  clause. 

The  next  general  head,  in  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  was  that  for  enabling  trus- 
tees to  improve  the  application  or  dispo- 
sal of  their  revenue.  Under  this  head  he 
should  propose  two  declaratory  enact- 
ments to  secure  the  intentions  of  founders, 
and  two  enacting  clauses  for  altering  the 
laws  of  the  foundation  in  order  to  effect 
their  obvious  object.  The  first  declara- 
tory enactment  was,  to  allow  trustees  in 
all  cases  to  contract  with  the  master  of 
a  grammar  school  to  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  by  himself,  or  assist- 
ant, on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  ordinary 
schools.  With  existing  masters  it  would 
be  voluntary,  so  that  vested  interests 
were  not  to  be  touched.  But  on  all  mas- 
ters hereafter  appointed  it  was  to  be 
binding.  But  the  dignity  of  the  master 
would  be  saved  by  allowing  him  to  teach 
inferior  branches  bv  an  assistant,  and  the 
expressed  object  of  the  foundation  would 
be  effected  by  the  master  teaching  the 
same  branches  that  were  now  taugnt  in 
grammar  schools.  The  second  declara- 
tory enactment  was,  to  enable  trustees  to 
make  the  number  of  children,  now  limited 
i  and  not  confined  to  grammar,  unlimited, 
;  and  to  limit  or  pronibit  the  taking  of 
/  boarders.  Here  it  appeared  strikingly 
true,  as  stated  by  lord  Kenyon,  in  the  6th 
volume  of  the  Term  Reports,  how  shame- 
fully the  intentions  of  founders  were  per- 
verted. Iq  many  instances  the  master 
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did  nothing  but  receive  the  salary,  so  far 
as  the  foundation  was  concerned,  while  he 
kept  50  boarders  at  10(M.  each.  The  sa- 
lary in  many  instances  was  no  more  than 
501. ;  but  even  if  it  were  10()/.,  the  school- 
master would  willingly  give  it  to  the  poor  if 
they  pleased,  his  wish  being  only  to  have 
the  situation  of  master  of  the  endowed 
school  and  the  house.  In  some  places 
there  were  but  20/.  for  a  library  given  to 
the  master,  but  then  the  sum  w<is  unli- 
mited for  repairs.  In  one  instance,  where 
only  10/.  were  paid  for  rent,  401/.  were 
paid  for  repairs  and  taxes.  The  object 
was,  to  drive  away  as  much  as  pttssible  the 
poor  from  the  benefit  intended  for  them. 
The  master  was  quite  ready  to  teacli 
them,  but  he  was  bound  only  to  teach 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  nothing  else.  **  My 
school,"  he  would  say,  **  is  open,  but  then 
I  can  teach  you  only  Latin,  Greek,  and, 
if  you  please  Hebrew.*'  The  children  of 
paupers  and  beadsmen  might  thus  be 
taught  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  jmulo  post 
Jiiturum  in  Greek,  but  they  could  not  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic. 
The  schoolmaster  gained  all  the  benefit. 
Let  him  have  the  benefit  of  boarders,  and 
gain  5,000/.  a  year  elsewhere,  but  let  him 
not  occupy  the  situation  of  another,  who 
should  be  bound  to  teach  English  ;  or  let 
him  retain  the  name  and  the  place,  but 
let  bis  osttarius^  or  usher,  teach  the  infe- 
rior branches,  while  he  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  many  cases  those 
grammar-schools  were  expressly  founded 
for  paupers.  But  paupers  were  said  to 
be  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  res- 
pecting the  universities,  that  multum 
vexata  questio.  But  when  the  poor  were 
mentioned  every  man  at  once  saw  that 
men  of  easy  fortunes  were  meant.  It  was, 
indeed,  less  obvious,  that  poorest  meant 
the  same  class  of  persons;  but  when  it 
was  recollected  that  poor  meant  affluent, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  poorest  meant 
the  most  affluent.  Possibly  those  who 
were  poor  at  the  time  some  of  the  estab- 
lishments were  founded,  might,  as  things 
stood  at  present,  be  regarded  as  persons  in 
easy  circumstances.  But  the  case  was  not 
left  in  any  state  of  doubt  by  the  will  of 
several  of  these  benevolent  founders.  For 
instance,  in  the  establishment  at  Lewisham 
the  founder  distinctly  prescribed  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poorest  children,  and  on 
other  foundations  the  provision  was  speci- 
fically fur  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
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alms-honites,  while  in  others  the  provision 
was  for  the  children  of  persons  in  low  es- 
tate involved  iu  distress,  or  hardly  having 
the  means  of  common  sustentation.  In 
others,  too,  it  was  directed,  that  the  chil- 
dren  of  parish  paupers  should  be  educated. 
It  would  be  allowed,  that  these  at  least 
were  not  the  terms  best  calculated  for 
conjuring  up  to  our  idea  the  affluent,  and 
those  abounding  in  every  luxury,  clothed 
in  purple,  and  cloth  of  gold.  In  the  times 
when  those  endowments  had  been  made 
the  poor  were  taught  Latin ;  but  not  in 
the  sense  now  attached  to  that  part  of 
education ;  they  were  taught  Latin  for 
the  church  service.  This  was  well  known 
to  have  been  necessary  in  Catholic  times, 
for  the  priests  were  taken  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  people.  It  was  true  there 
were  then  barons,  fortified  three  deep  in 
castles ;  whose  daughters  were  almost 
royal,  for  often  they  were  married  to 
sovereigns ;  who  while  they  sent  their 
eldest  sons  to  the  army,  designed  their 
youngest  sons  for  the  church.  The  avow- 
ed reason  was,  that  they  might  pray  for 
the  sins  of  their  father  who  had  just  re* 
turned  from,  and  their  brethren  who  bad 
just  gone  to  the  wars  ;  but  another  consi- 
deration was,  that  they  could  generally 
obtain  a  commendam  of  10,000/.  a  year. 
Thus  was  one  branch  of  the  church  sup- 
plied* But  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  clergy  in  those  days 
were  the  sons  of  the  poor  ;  he  meant  the 
monks  of  all  orders ;  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  children  of  the  poor 
instructed  in  the  Latin  language  in  en- 
dowed schools.  Had  the  pious  founders 
of  those  schools  foreseen  the  lieht  of  the 
reformation  which  was  afterwards  to  dawn 
upon  the  world,  they  would  indeed  have 
hated  it,  because  they  were  ignorant  of 
its  advantages;  but,  had  they  foreseen 
and  understood  the  value  of  that  greatest 
revolution  which  ever  blessed  mankind, 
they  would  not  have  confined  their  en- 
dowments to  the  teaching  of  Latin ;  but 
would  have  required  the  English  to  be 
taught  as  the  language  in  which  religion 
could  be  taught.  To  his  mind  it  was 
conclusive  that  they  would  not  have  neg- 
lected the  language  in  which  church  ser- 
vice was  to  be  performed  twice  every 
week. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  grammar-tchoolt 

would    thus    be    degraded    into    parish 

schools;  he  held  in  his  hand  a  list  of  200 

■|dowments,  with  calculations  of  what 
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they  actually  did,  and  what  they  really 
could  do  by  the  improvements  proposed. 
Here  aeain  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course for  illustrations  to  the  north.  In 
Cumberland  there  were  8  schools,  of  500 
boys  each,  at  an  annual  expense  of  292/. 
In  16  other  counties  there  were  101  chil- 
dren educated  at  an  expense  of  3,l2d/. ; 
the  average  in  the  first  case  being  11  kil- 
lings and  sixpence  for  each  child,  and,  in 
the  others,  SO/.  1 9«.  for  each.  Thus  5,246 
children  could  be  taught  in  these  schools, 
on  the  Cumberland  average.  It  was  prac- 
ticable, upon  a  proper  plan,  to  educate 
35^000  children,  in  100  schools,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  2,500/.  a  year.  Economy  was 
with  him  but  a  secondary  consideration  in 
the  proposed  bill ;  but  if  they  regulated 
well  the  funds  already  provided,  they 
would  introduce  much  economy  into  the 
system  of  education.  His  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  regulate  these  schools,  and 
connect  them  with  the  parish  schools.^- 
This  he  would  do  without  degrading  the 
head  master  from  the  rank  of  a  gentle- 
man, besause  he  would  have  the  inferior 
usher  to  teach  the  lower  classes  in  the 
school.  This  would  have  a  most  desir- 
able effect,  inasmuch  as  it  would  open  the 
door  of  preferment  to  the  parish  £chool- 
master,  and  raise  that  class  of  men  above 
their  present  condition,  by  raising  their 
emulation,  and  instigating  them  to  ac- 
quiring that  knowledge  which  would  fit 
them  XOT  higher  situations.  It  would  be 
an  advantage  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  church.  Many  persons  ob- 
jected that  in  the  church  one  individual 
should  have  20,000/.  a  year,  while  another 
laboured  for  50/.  a  year ;  but  the  good 
must  be  weighed  with  the  bad,  and  this 
good  would  be  found  in  the  disparity  of 
income,  that,  by  how  much  20,000/.  was 
superior  to  50/.,  was  the  character  im- 
proved and  the  class  raised  of  the  persons 
who  had  only  50/.  but  who  had  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  20,000/.  Mr.  Burke  had 
said  of  this  variety  of  orders  in  the  church, 
—he  begged  pardon  for  referring  to  a 
writer  whose  very  words  he  could  not  recol- 
lect, but  from  whose  words  no  variation 
could  be  made  without  loss  to  the  force  and 
illustration  of  his  meaning, — but  Mr.  Burke 
had  said,  that  the  church  ought  to  rear  her 
mitred  front  in  courts  and  palaees ;  and 
this,  he  said,  was  necessary,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  mitred  heads,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  people ;  the  poorest  of  whom  were 
interested  in  the  character  and  talent  of 
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tbe  clergy  of  all  orders.  For  the  same 
reason  he  was  for  establishnig  that  princi- 
ple with  respect  to  schools.  No  means 
could  be  so  effectual  in  raising  the  cha- 
racter of  parish  schoolmasters  as  to  make 
k  common  property  between  a  parish 
school  and  a  grammar  school.  This  was 
the  kind  of  reform  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
recommended  as  the  most  useful  and  the 
wisest;  as  tending  at  once  to  preserve 
and  to  improve;  so  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
was  for  rejecting  only  what  was  bad  in  the 
present  system,  and  for  improving  what 
was  good ;  and  thus  to  obtain,  with  the 
life  and  vigour  of  a  new  institution,  the 
sanctity  and  veneration  of  the  old.— 
Among  the  provisions  of  his  bill  he  meant 
to  propose,  that  where  any  charitable  es- 
tablishroenty  originally  designed  for  board- 
ing, lodging  and  clothing,  as  well  as  for 
educating  poor  children,  was  found  defi- 
cient in  funds,  those  establishments  should, 
if  necessary,  be  confined  to  education 
alone.  For  it  was  no  part  of  his  views  to 
establish  hospitals  for  the  children  of  pau- 

{»ers,  by  making  a  provision  to  hoard, 
odge,  and  clothe  them;  such  establish* 
ments  indeed  were,  in  his  judgment,  but 
to  much  calculated  to  remove  every  salu* 
tary  check  to  an  over-abundant  popula- 
tion, and  therefore  ought  to  be  depre- 
cated. There  was  no  worse  charity  than 
that  for  clothing  and  boarding.  It  was  a 
premium  for  the  neglect  of  prudence  and 
frugality.  The  town  of  Bedford  was  an 
instance :  for  30,000/.  a-year  were  so  em- 
ployed there,  and  yet  Bedford  was  over- 
whelmed with  paupers.  It  was  infihitely 
better  to  let  children  be  fed  and  clothed 
by  their  parents.  Hospitals  for  children 
were  but  nurseries  for  population,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  means  tojde- 
range  the  regular  course  of  population,  and 
to  counteract  the  principles  of  the  soundest 
political  science,  especially  in  the  encou- 
raffement  which  they  afforded  for  impro- 
vident or  careless  marriages.  He  wished 
to  promote  instruction  by  every  possible 
means,  but  by  no  means  to  countenance 
such  injurious  establishments.  The  next 
provision  in  this  department  was  for  enab- 
linff  trustees  to  treat  with  the  ministers 
and  parish-officers,  or  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  for  having  the  children  permainent- 
w  taught  in  the  parish  school,  where  the 
founder  had  designed  that  they  should  be 
taught  in  other  schools,  but  that  design 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  inadequacy  of 
the  funds.  Another  part  of  this  provision 
was,  that  where  no  endowed  senool  was 


found,  the  funds  should  be  applied  in  aid 
of  the  parish  school.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  founder's  name  was  to  be  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  outside  and  on  the  in-* 
side  of  the  school-house.  If  all  parties 
i^reed  that  an  endowment-school  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  pa- 
rish-school, no  objection  could  be  made 
to  that  arrangement;  and  the  master 
might  be  rejected  in  such  a  case  who  was 
not  approved  by  the  parson.  The  last 
head  of  all  was  that  where  there  was  a 
failure  of  the  objecU  of  the  trust.  This 
failure  was  in  many  cases  total ;  in  others 
it  was  partial.  There  were  now  4,500/.  a 
year  belonging  to  the  Tunbridge  school, 
and  a  decree  had  been  made  to  that  effect, 
but  500/.  a  year  was  twice  as  much  as  was 
wanted  for  that  school.  The  superfluous  - 
4,000/.  in  this  case,  would,  according  to 
his  plan,  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  200  schools,  which  would  be  1 
quite  enough  to  educate  the  poor  children  \ 
of  the  whole  county  of  Kent.  In  order 
to  remedy  all  such  failures  of  the  objects, 
he  proposed  to  give  power  to  trustees  to 
appeal  to  the  commissioners  of  charitable 
abuses. 

He  had  now  gone  through  the  plan  he 
proposed,  and  had,  he  feared,  fatigued 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Its  merits 
must  rest  on  itself.  But  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  speak  at  some  length  in  order 
to  explain  his  views,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  wotild  think  that  he  had  redeemed 
the  pledge  which  he  had  given  two  years 
ago.  Before  he  concluded,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  do  justice  to  those  meritorious  in- 
dividuals who  had  assisted  him  in  this 
task.  He  had  never  known  individuals 
who  had  been  so  diligent  in  a  labour  new 
to  them,  and  therefore  the  more  difficult, 
and  so  skilful  as  they  had  proved  them- 
selves. If  this  inquiry  should  be  extend- 
ed to  Ireland,  if  statistical  researches 
were  generally  pursued, — a  pursuit  so  ho- 
DouraSle  and  so  useful,  so  honourable  as 
a  matter  of  science,  so  calculated  to  dis- 
tinguish us  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  so  useful  in  promoting  our  morality 
and  security ;  if  other  statistical  inquiries 
should  be  instituted,  those  who  had  assist- 
ed him  on  this  occasion  would  be  better 
qualified  for  it  than  any  others,  and  than 
they  as  well  as  he  had  been  for  this  in- 
quiry. He  had  been  able  to  apply  only 
Uie  summer  and  part  of  his  vacation  to 
the  task ;  they  had  applied  the  whole  year. 
He  was  precluded  from  mentioning  their 
oamesi  but  h^  should  not  have  done  jus- 
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tier  if  he  had  not  mentioned  their  merits. 
'Hi:*  mere  progress  of  educttion  was  not 
«i:i  he  expected  as  the  result*  if  this  plan 
wt TO  cAutiously  and  steadily  acted  upon, 
lie  anticipated   that  dame-schools  would 
get  into  better  hands,  and  be  better  con- 
ducted.   One  school  of  that  most  inter- 
esting class  was  but  a  short  walk  from  the 
f^pot  on  which  he  then  stood;  and  he  had 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  Hotise 
to  it.    If  a  child  was  neglected  till  six 
years  of  age,  no  subsequent  education 
could  recover  it.    If  to  that  age  it  was 
brought  up  in  dissipation  and  ignorance— 
in  all  the  baseness  of  brutal  habits,  and 
in  that  vacancy  of  mind  which  such  ha- 
bits created — it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
reclaim  it  by  teaching  it  reading  and  writ- 
ing.    They  might  teach  what  tliey  chose 
afterwards ;  but  if  they  had  not  prevented 
the    formation    of     bad    habits,    they 
taught    in    vain.      But  if  dame-schools 
were  better  regulated,  and  adapted  to  the 
example  of  the  school  in  Westminster, 
and  the  examples  of  Fellenberg  and  La- 
nark, he  would  not  say  that  there  would 
not  be  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  in  England, 
4  but  he  cuuld  say  that  Scotland  or  Swit- 
zerland would  not  have  fewer  than  Eng- 
land, even  in  seaport-towns.     An  infant 
was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  enjoyment 
from  the  intensity  of  curiosity.    There 
was  no  one  thing  which  it  did  not  learn 
sooner  and  better  than  at  any  other  period 
of  life,  and  without  any  burden  to  itself 
or  the  teacher*    3ut  learning  was  not  all, 
nor  the    principal    consideration — moral 
habits  were  acquired  in  these  sdiools ;  and 
'  by  their  means  children  were  kept  out  of 
nurseries  of  obscenity,    vulgarity,  vice, 
and  blasphemy.    In  the  establishment  at 
Westminster  to  which  he  had  just  alluded, 
none  but  children  between  three  and  five 
years  of  age  were  admitted,  and  there 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  streets,  and 
taken  care  of  by  a  parental  indulgent 
dame,  while  their  mothers  were  set  at  li* 
berty  to  go  out  and  work.    The  expense 
of  this  establishment  was  quite  trivial,  es- 
pecially compared  to  the  good  which  it 
produced.     Such  establishments,  there- 
fore, would,  he  trusted,  be  universally  cre- 
ated.    They  required  but  little  money, 
and  the  superin tendance  of  a  dame  of 
good  temper,  who  might  let  the  children 
indulee  in  any  amusement;  always  taking 
rC)  However,  to  keep  them  out  of  im- 
^  t  company.    Whether  they  learnt 
r  more  was  of  little  consequence, 
moral  discipline  was  the  great  con- 
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aideration.  When  he  was  in  Switzerland, 
talking  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system, 
his  (vlendt  M.  Fellenberg,  had  said  to 
him,  "  it  teaches  too  fast — you  make  mere 
machines  of  your  scholars. '  He  had  not 
been  able  to  answer  that  objection.  The 
school  in  Westminster  was  intended  for 
that  purpose,  it  brought  the  mind  of  the 
child  into  sufficient  discipline  by  the  age 
of  six  years,  to  give  it  all  the  advantage 
of  the  Lancasterian  system  afterwards.— « 
There  were  one  hundred  of  the  children 
in  the  school  at  Westminster  who  did  lit- 
.  tie  more  than  attend  the  school,  and  even 
by  this  much  good  was  done.  Their  mo- 
thers were  able  to  go  out  to  such  work  as 
they  happened  to  be  engaged  in,  and 
while  they  thus  gained  S^.  or  4^.  a  week, 
did  not  grudge  paying  a  single  penny  of 
it  for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  of  contribu- 
tions from  any  gentleman  who  had  heard 
him,  but  the  contributions  he  had  men- 
tioned proved  the  utility  of  the  institution. 
Who  could  deny  that  children  thus  edu- 
cated were  prepared,  though  not  perhaps 
fully  prepared,  to  defy  the  shocks  and 
bunettings  of  the  world  infinitely  better 
than  they  whose  progress  was  more  showy, 
but  who  became  only  educated  machines  ? 
He  had  almost  forgotten  to  state  the  ex- 
penses of  carrying  his  plan  into  effect. 
Taking  the  average  from  Devonshire, 
which  was  the  county  least  provided  with 
schools,  the  ex  pence  would  be  for  build- 
ing of  new  schools,  purchasing  of  ground, 
&c,  &c  650,000/.  But  taking  the  aver- 
age from  Cumberland,  it  would  be  only 
400,000/.  Striking  a  fair  medium,  he  cal- 
culated that  about  half  a  million  would 
be  sufficient-^a  less  sum  than  had  been 
granted  by  parliament  for  building  six 
churches. '  There  had  been  a  time  when 
such  an  object  would  have  been  provided 
for  in  England,  without  any  hesitation  or 
delay,  by  a  voluntary  subscription — but 
that  time  had  ceased— the  various  burdens 
of  taxes  and  rates  had  put  an  end  to  that 
feeling,  and  he  was  compelled  to  require 
the  necessary  aid  of  parliament.  The  ex- 
pence,  however,  of  building  these  schools, 
combined  with  the  maintenance  of  them 
(which  he  estimated  at  about  150,000/.  a 
year)  was  so  comparatively  trivial  that  he 
could  not  suppose  parliament  would  refuse 
to  assent  to  it;  especially  when  the  import- 
ant objects  in  view  were  duly  taken  into 
consideration.  Of  course  he  should  go 
more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  proposi- 
tion wbtB  in  the  committee.    At  present 
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he  would  conclude  with  moving  **  That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the 
brtter  Education  of  the  Poor  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Lord  Castlerengh  said,  he  had  listened 
with  much  satisfaction  to  the  perspicuous 
details  given  with  so  much  ability  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  giving  any  opinion  at 
present  on  the  general  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  but  he  should  best  discharge 
Ills  duty  by  giving  his  consent  to  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  bill,  reserving  to  some  future 
occasion  the  discussion  of  its  principles. 
From  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  great  interests  involved  in  it,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  would  not 
press  the  bill  during  the  present  session. 
After  the  bill  should  have  been  brought  in, 
it  could  be  printed,  and  members  would 
then  be  prepared  for  its  discussion.  He, 
at  least,  would  give  it  his  best  attention. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  no  wish 
to  press  so  important  a  measure  hastily 
through  the  House,  as,  independently  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  its 
discussion  within  doors,  great  advantages 
would  also  be  gained  by  its  discussion  out 
of  doors — he  meant  among  the  clergy  of 
the  establishment,  and  all  who  were  in  any 
way  connected  with  it.  If  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  appear  tcTbe  in  favour 
of  passing  his  bill  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, he  should  certainly,  speaking  indivi- 
dually, be  better  pleased ;  but  if  the  House 
should  think  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed 
to  a  future  occasion,  he  should  cheerfully 
submit  to  such  delay  as  to  the  House  might 
appear  most  advisable. 

Mr.  WUberforce  expressed  the  obliga- 
tions which  he  felt  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  for  the  exertions  which  he  had  made, 
not  only  in  establishing  the  principles  but 
in  explaining  the  details,  on  which  his  bill 
was  founded.  He  was  confident  that  thnne 
exertions  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  community,  and 
that  too  at  no  very  distant  period. 

Mr.  V.FUzveraUi  had  listened  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman's  speech  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  details  which  were  presented  in  it 
rendered  it  more  incumbent  than  ever  upon 
the  House  to  take  the  state  of  education 
throughout  thecountry  into  their  immediate 
consideration.  Some  of  the  plans,  how- 
ever, which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  proposed  were  totally  inapplicable  to 
Ireland.  If  he  had  not  himself  called  the 
atteotion  of  the  HousCi  as  be  had  promised 


on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  by  a  similar  investigation, 
it  was  not  because  he  had  abandoned  the 
intention  of  doing  so,  but  because  he 
deemed  the  present  to  be  an  unfit  time 
for  the  institution  of  such  a  measure. 
The  circumstances  of  that  country  render- 
ed it  peculiarly  necessary  that  some  stepa 
should  be  taken  for  the  moral  amelioration 
of  its  poorer  inhabitants. 

Sir  «/.  Newport  also  remarked  on  the  de- 
ficiency of  education,  and  the  necessity  of 
bestowing  it  on  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Ha  was  Forry  that  the  act  for  numbering 
the  population  had  not  been  sooner  put 
into  force,  because  that,  by  showing  the 
extent  of  the  want,  it  would  have  brought 
the  House  so  much  nearer  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object.  He  considered 
that  in  any  measure  of  this  sort  as  applied 
to  Ireland,  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
were  of  a  different  religion  from  that  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Arougham  observed,  that  he  had 
studiously  abstained  from  any  mention  of 
Ireland  throughout  his  address  to  the 
House,  from  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  that  country  ;  and  if  the  Dis- 
senters in  England  bore  any  such  propor- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  did  to 
those  of  that  country,  his  views  of  the  sub- 
ject would  have  materially  differed. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  that  he  had 
read  with  great  satisfaction  the  report  of 
the  education  committee,  and  had  heard 
with  Etill  greater  satisfaction  the  measure 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
founded  upon  it.  Having  been  himself 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  upon  this  subject, 
he  would  assert,  that  though  he  might  be 
considered  a  speculatist,  yet  he  was  no 
visionary  on  the  subject  of  education.  He 
did  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with 
many  observations  on  it  at  present ;  but  he 
could  not  help  making  one  observation 
which  had  been  repeatedly  forced  upon  his 
notice  during  his  residence  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  British  empire.  He  had  re- 
peatedly had  occasion  to  remark  that  mo- 
rality if  not  produced,  was  at  least  best 
preserved,  amongst  those  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  possessed  of  the 
power  of  communicating  with  their  rela- 
tions in  Europe  by  means  of  writing.  It 
was  a  truth  so  obvious,  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  waste  words  in  dilating 
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upoo  ity  that  the  most  powerful  incentive 
to  virtue,  and  the  most  effectual  restraint 
against  vice,  was  destroyed,  whenever  the 
opinion  ofthe  circle  in  which  a  man  moved 
ceased  to  have  an  influence  upon  his  con- 
duct. When  the  intercourse  with  that 
society  in  which  he  originally  moved  ceased 
totally  to  exist,  the  restraint  against  vice 
generally  ceased  to  exist  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Character  was  then  lost,  because 
no  sense  of  shame  was  left  to  preserve  it, 
because  no  affections  bound  the  individual 
to  society,  because  no  attention  to  his  esta- 
blishment in  life  secured  his  good  beha- 
viour. He  had  seen  the  beneficial  efitBt 
of  keeping  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  Europe  strikingly 
exemplified  in  those  soldiers  who  came 
from  the  same  part  ofthe  island  of  which 
he  was  a  native  ;  for  they  had  often  made 
him  the  channel  through  which  they  re- 
mitted sums  of  money  to  their  relatives  at 
home — sums  which  he  allowed  were  but 
small  in  themselves,  but  which  were  of  so 
hiuch  the  more  value,  as  they  would  in- 
duce virtue,  temperance,  and  frugality,  if 
not  domestic  affection.  At  that  time  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  art  of  writing, 
which  one  of  our  poets  had  so  warmly 
eulogized  as  calculated  to  promote  affec* 
tions  much  inferior  to  those  which  ho 
had  just  mentioned,  was  an  art  which  made 
>  it  almost  true  that  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  carried  their  homes  with 
them  wherever  they  went;  for  by  it  they 
were  enabled  to  look  back  upon  the  home 
where  they  were  bom  as  the  home  to  which 
they  would  hereafter  return.  All  this  de- 
pended upon  the  art  of  writing,  which  was 
used  by  them  for  a  better  purpose  than 
that  of  '<  wafting  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the 
pole.'*  It  was  used  by  them  to  solace  the 
sufferings  of  aged  and  absent  parents, 
and  to  foster  all  tne  noblest  affections  which 
belonged  to  humanity. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Disturbances  in  Ireland.]  Mr. 
Dal^  rose  to  bring  forward  his  promised 
motion.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  calling  tlie  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  custurbed 
state  of  Ireland.  There  never  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  state  of  that  country  re* 
quired  a  more  prompt  and  vigorous  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  government ;  when 
the  disturbances  were  so  extensive,  and 
the  outrages  of  so  violent  and  dangerous 
HkMnicter.  He  should  abstain  from 
^V^8  ^^^o  any  topics  which  were  likely 
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to  provoke  discussion,  such  as  Catholic 
emancipation,  or  the  commutation  of 
tithes,  whatever  opinion  he  might  enter- 
tain of  the  high  importance  of  those  ques- 
tions. The  state  of  disaffection  and  dis- 
turbance to  which  Ireland  had  been  con- 
stantly subject  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
might  be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to 
the  melancholy  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  its  population.  In  a  country 
which  was  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
manufactures,  the  population  was  almost 
entirely  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  much  of  the  existing  distress  had 
arisen  from  the  large  sums  offered  to  land- 
owners by  the  tenantry,  by  which  pro- 
prietors had  Unfortunately  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  tempted,  but  which  it  was 
wholly  beyond  the  means  of  the  tenant  to 
pay.  The  disturbances  to  which  he  Lad 
alluded  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
November  last,  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon and  the  parts  adjacent.  An  application 
was  made  to  government  by  the  magis« 
tracy,  who  undertook  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  their  district  if  60  men  were 
sent  down  to  assist  them.  This  assistance 
was  refused,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
refusal  was,  that  the  disaffection  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary  very  short- 
ly after  to  place  four  districts  under  the 
Feace  Preservation  act.  Renewed  distur- 
bances took  place,  in  which  some  lives 
were  lost,  and  a  gentleman  of  respecta- 
bility was  shot  by  the  road-side  in  a  pub- 
lic highway.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocious  murder  a  meeting  of  magis- 
trates took  place  ;  resolutions  were  enter- 
ed into  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and 
bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  and  upon 
an  application  beinff  made  for  150  soldiers, 
government,  which  nad  a  fortnight  before 
refused  60  men,  now  refused  to  grant  J  50, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  afraid  to 
trust  so  small  a  number  of  soldiers  within 
the  district.  Disaffection  had  now  reach- 
ed such  a  head,  that  the  whole  eastern 
part  ofthe  county,  consisting  of  13  baro- 
nies, was  placed  under  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation act.  The  meeting  of  the  magis- 
tracy was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  it  not 
being  deemed  prudent  to  adjourn  for  a 
longer  period,  and  in  that  short  in- 
terval, such  was  the  increased  audacity  of 
the  rebels,  for  he  could  designate  them  in 
no  other  manner,  that  upwards  of  70  gen- 
tlemen's seats  had  been  attacked  and 
plundered,  and  there  were  actually  not 
five  seats  in  the  whole  district  which  had 
either  not  been  entered,  or  defended  and 
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saved  from  the  depredators  after  an  ob- 
stinate engagement.  Government,  which 
had  refused  60  men  in  November,  in  the 
middle  of  February  were  ready  to  grant  a 
military  force  of  3,500  men.  The  rebels 
who  had  before  confined  their  outrages  to 
the  night,  now  marched  in  parties  of 
1,200  and  1,500  men  in  open  day.  They 
attacked  the  police  barracks,  and  thirteen 
of  the  police  were  dangerously  wounded 
in  a  desperate  engagement,  which  lasted 
from  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  till  three 
in  the  morning.  For  above  five  hours 
was  this  band  of  rebels  engaged  with  his 
majesty's  organised  and  veteran  troops. 
He  would  ask  whether  this  state  of  things 
did  not  demand  the  tnterf^osition  of  his 
majesty's  government,  and  whether  the 
country  was  to  be  left  exposed  to  a  renewal 
of  those  atrocities  upon  the  return  of 
winter  ?  Memorials  had  been  present- 
ed to  government  by  the  magistracy,  but 
his  majesty's  government  had  not  thought 
proper  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  There 
was  an  armed  and  organised  force  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Some  measure,  therefore,  such  as  the  In- 
surrection act,  or  some  act  modified  as  to 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the  Insur- 
rection act,  was  imperiously  demanded  to 
insure  the  public  peace.  It  might  be 
said,  that  when  the  assizes  came  on  se- 
veral examples  had  been  made  ;  that  some 
of  these  men  had  been  hanged  and  others 
transported  ;  but  so  little  efiect  had  these 
punishments  had  in  subduing  the  spirit  of 
disaffection,  that  he  could  state  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  on  returning  from 
the  funeral  of  one  of  these  criminals,  a 
meeting  was  fixed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  was  actually  held  upon 
the  spot  where  the  execution  took  place. 
Several  shots  were  fired  upon  the  magis- 
trates on  this  occasion,  and  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, who  had  given  evidence  against 
their  comrade,  was  shot  at  his  own  door. 
In  this  situation  of  the  country,  it  was 
not  verv  satisfactory  to  reflect  upon  the 
probable  renewal  of  these  horrors  in  the 
ensuing  winter.  As  soon  as  he  under- 
stood that  his  motion  was  likely  to  be  op- 
posed by  his  majesty's  government,  he  had 
communicated  with  the  principal  gentle- 
men, with  the  superintending  magistrates, 
and  with  some  of  the  first  legal  authori- 
ties in  that  country.  He  would  state  to 
the  House  the  substance  of  some  of  the 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
principal  Protestant  and  Catholic  gentle- 
men of  the  county.    He  had  a  letter  from 


the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  stating  his  be- 
lief that  the  country  was  in  a  most  melan- 
choly situation,  and  demanded  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  interposition  of  go;- 
vemment.  That  distinguished  person 
had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  cleri- 
cal character,  and  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  active  magistrates  in  the  county. 
Mr.  D*Arcy,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
county,  who  had  been  sent  down  by  go- 
vernment as  superintending  magistrate 
under  the  authority  of  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion act,  was  of  opinion  that  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  disaffection  could  not  be  sub- 
dued without  arming  government  with 
some  extraordinary  powers,  and  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  a  revival  of 
the  Insurrection  act.  Government  had, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
peace  of  that  district.  The  country  was 
studded  so  thickly  with  military,  that  no 
man  could  stand  at  his  door  without 
seeing  parties  of  soldiers.  Government 
had  been  obliged  to  take  another  step 
which  was  unconstitutional,  although  he 
allowed  it  was  necessary  ;  namely  to  grant 
the  qualification  of  the  peace  to  field  offi- 
cers and  captains  commanding  detach- 
ments. If  such  was  the  alarm  felt  at  the 
present  moment,  what  would  be  the  case 
in  the  long  nights,  when  a  part  of  the 
army  would  prooably  be  withdrawn,  in  a 
country  in  which  the  whole  population  was 
armed  ?  What  he  had  described  related 
only  to  one  county.  He  had  heard  that 
both  Kilkenny  and  Cork  were  disturb- 
ed, and  that  horrible  outrages  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Westmeath.  Putting  that 
out  of  the  question,  however,  there  was 
the  fact  that  four  counties  had  been 
proclaimed.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  the  facts  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness.  He  had  gone  out  on  nights 
for  a  fortnight  together,  to  search  the 
houses  of  persons,  and  he  had  hardly 
ever  found  an  able  bodied  man  at 
home.  He  had  met  numbers  on 
the  road.  If  they  were  civil,  they  replied 
to  his  inquiries  that  they  had  been  danc- 
ing at  a  wedding ;  if  saucy,  they  ask- 
ed what  it  was  to  him  ?  He  was  obliged 
to  let  them  go  on,  although  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  their  object.  He  conclud- 
ed by  moving,  *<  That  a  Select  Commit- 
tee De  appointed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Dis- 
turbances at  present  existing  in  Ireland, 
to  examine  whether  it  be  necessary  for 
their  effectual  suppression  to  intrust  to  the 
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GoverDment  of  that  country  any  and  what 
additional  powers,  and  to  report  their  ob- 
ftervationa  thereupon  to  the  Hou«e." 

Mr.  D.  Brown  said,  it  was  impossi- 
ble by  ordinary  means  to  put  down  the 
disturbances  that  existed,  and  hence  it 
was,  that  his  hon.  friend  called  upon 
the  House  to  accede  to  his  proposition 
for  a  select  committee  on  the  subject. 
It  was  well  known  unlawful  oaths  were 
every  where  administered,  especially  in 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  that  notliing 
but  the  presence  of  the  military  preserv- 
ed the  public  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  hon.  mover  in  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  involved  the  character  of  the  exist- 
ing ffovemment  of  Ireland,  but  much 
more  because  it  involved  the  consideration 
of  the  principle  on  which  Ireland  had  been 
and  ought  to  be  governed.  He  fMr. 
Grant)  was  certainly  in  a  singular  situa- 
tion. He  had  felt  it  his  duty  already 
to  state  to  parliament  that  there  did 
not  appear  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the 
government  of  Ireland,  to  be  any  ground 
for  proposing  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion act.  And  now  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman rose,  and  with  curious  inconsis- 
tency complained  that  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was  not  alive  to  the  state  of  Ireland, 
and  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  enact  a 
law  which  was,  to  give  that  government 
a  discretion  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  possess  !  He  felt  bound  tp 
oppose  the  motion  ;  not  merely  because 
it  was  brought  on  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion (although  that,  notwithstanding  the 
explanation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  would 
have  been  sufficient) ;  not  merely  be- 
cause if  the  House  were  absolutely  to 
go  into  a  committee,  the  proposition  of 
the  honourable  mover  was  not  sufficient- 
ly extensive  ;  as  it  did  not  include  any  in- 
quiry into  the  local  and  general  causes  of 
tne  disturbances  ;  not  merely  because  he 
was  hostile  to  the  supposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  only  what  were  called 
strong  measures  could  be  salutary  ;  but 
because  the  bill  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man recommended  was  contrary  to  that 
principle  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  the 
government  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted. Did  the  House  recollect  what 
were  the  provisions  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion act  ?  Did  they  recollect  that  it  for- 
bad every  person  to  be  absent  from  his 
Mfetfue  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise  ?  Did  they 
^Hj^Uect  that  it  established  a  perpetual 
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sessions,  to  wliicb  persons  apprehended  for 
a  violation  of  the  law  might  be  taken, 
and,  without  a  grand  jury  or  a  petty  jury, 
on  the  sole  opinion  of  the  magistrates  at 
those  sessions,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions  and  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment,   condemn    to     transportation   for 
seven  years  ?     Such  was  the  Insurrection 
act ;    and  the  complaint  was,   that  the 
government  of  Ireland  were  reluctant  to 
re-enact  it.    Nay,  the  meeting  in  Galway 
had  declared,  that  if  the  Irish  government 
did  not  propose  its  re-enactment,    they 
would  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try.   Something,  however,  had  been  said 
or  a  mitigated  Insurrection  act,  by  which 
persons  accused  of  violating  it  should  be 
tried  by  a  jury.    Now  it  was  his  deliber- 
ate opinion,  that  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  Insurrection  act  with  all  its 
enormities,  than  this  modified  act ;  be- 
cause, if  parliament  were  to  adopt  the 
severer  measure,  they  would  guard  against 
its  continuance  ;  whereas,  he  had  little 
doubt  that  the  milder  measure  would  be 
rendered  permanent. 

*'  O  !  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
Dread  Goddess  !  lay  thy  chastening  hand, 
Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad." 

In  that  "  benign  form'*  he  had  no  doubt 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  render 
the  Insurrection  act  permanent.  The 
hon.  mover,  in  laying  the  grounds  for  his 
motion,  had  spoken  much  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Grant)  was 
not  informed  to  that  effect.  By  the  ac- 
counts which  he  had  received  it  appeared 
that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  great 
tranquillity.  He  was  never  disposed 
to  disguise  evils  and  dangers;  but  he 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  exag- 
gerate them.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
rather  hardly  dealt  by.  If  ther^  were 
any  local  outrages  in  that  country  then 
the  Insurrection  act  was  called  for ;  if 
quiet  seemed  to  prevail,  it  was  said  to  be 
delusive,  and  to  threaten  a  tremendous 
convulsion.  If  he  were  asked  whether, 
Ireland  was  in  such  a  state  that  all  consi- 
derations for  the  future  might  be  calmly 
resigned,  his  answer  would  be,  that  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  would  predicate  that 
of  any  part  of.  his  majesty's  dominions. 
Unquestionably  there' were  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  deeply  seated  causes  for  dis- 
content and  disturbance.  For  those 
causes  they  must  look  to  the  two  centu- 
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ries  which  preceded  the  middle  of  his  late 
majesty '•  reign.  Never  had  a  great  nation 
been  ill-treated  with  impunity.  If  great 
principles  were  sacrificed  to  gain  a  tem- 
porary end,  folr  the  mocnent  saiety  might 
De  obtained,  but  the  hour  of  retribution 
would  surely  arrive.  The  present  causes 
of  the  agitation  with  which  Ireland  was 
occasionally  afflicted  were,  among  others 
the  extent  of  illicit  distillation,  the  fatal 
influence  of  rdigious  animosity,  the  re- 
dundance of  population,  and  the  absence 
of  employment.  But  what  had  those 
causes  to  do  with  an  inquiry  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House.  Some  of  them  no 
legislature  could  reach.  They  must  be 
left  to  time,  and  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
a  more  eeneral  intercourse  with  England. 
Some  ot  them  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
resident  gentry  to  control.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  causes  of  the  evil  to  which  the 
legislature  ought  to  look ;  but  they  were 
not  fit  subjects  for  tlie  investigation  of  a 
committee ;  tbejr  were  abundantly  notori- 
ous and  ascertained,  fiut  above  all,  the 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  act  would  be 
the  worst  mode  of  meeting  the  evil.  Ad- 
▼ertbg  to  the  recent  disturbances,  the  right 
lion,  gentleman  observed,  that  it  was  un- 
pleasant in  him  to  make  the  remark ;  but  as 
thehon.  mover  bad  put  the  government 
ooits  defence  for  its  conduct  on  that  oc- 
•casion,  he  was  obliged,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  say,  that  every  person  connected 
with  the  government  of  Ireland  must, 
under  such  circumstances,  expect  to  re- 
ceive, day  after  day,  applications  for  mili- 
tary force,  accompanied  by  declarations  of 
ffreat  alarm  and  infinite  danger.  No 
ooobt,  those  by  whom  such  declarations 
<were  made  thought  them  well-founded ; 
but  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  use 
a  sound  discretion,  ana  to  consider  how 
far  it  might  be  proper  to  s^Sbrd  the  re- 
quired aid.  Under  such  circumstances 
tne  first  duty  of  governi^ent  was,  to  en- 
deavour to  rouse  the  local  authorities 
themselves  to  attempt  the  suppression  of 
the  evil.  If  that  failed,  tbeir  second  duty 
•—a  duty  to  be  always  reluctantly  per- 
formed—was to  supply  such  a  moderate 
military  force  as  would  enable  the  local 
authorities  to  suppress  the  evil.  If  Chat 
should  fail  their  next  doty  was  to  resort 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Preserva- 
tion bill.  He  was-  not  presumptuous 
enough  to  say^  that  no  reproach  wmitever 
could  attach  to  the  present  government 
of  Ireland:  but,  attacked  as  that  govern- 
ment.had  beeoi  be  misht  perhaps  be  al- 
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lowed  to  maintain,  that  in  the  instance  in 
qjuestion  it  had  acted  as  it  ought.  The 
ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  a 
minute  detail  of  the  applications  which 
had  been  made  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Gal  way  for  military  aid,  and  of 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Iruh  govern- 
ment in  coniequence.  During  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  it  had  been  the  con- 
viction of  successive  administrations  in 
Ireland,  that,  it  was  necessary,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  descend  from  the  sys- 
tem of  extraordinary  measures  by  which 
that  coimtry  had  been  so  long  governed. 
That  conviction  was  manifested  by  the 
government  of  lord  Comwallis.  It  was 
manifested  to  a  great  extent  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  right  hon.  friend  who  had 
immediately  preceded  him  (Mr.  Peel). 
His  right  hon.  frieod  had  established  the 
Peace  Preservation  bill,  because  it  was 
not  safe  to  descend  too  suddenly  from  the 
svstem  which  had  been  so  lone  pursued. 
The  Insurrection  act  was  in  lorce  when 
his  right  hon.  friend  came  into  office,  but 
he  had  wisely  allowed  it  to  expire.  Under 
what  circumstances  was  Ireland  when 
that  act  was  allowed  to  expire?  The 
cotmties  of  Tipperary  and  Down  had  just 
recovered  from  an  insurrection.  In  Louth 
there  had  been  great  agitation,  and  msny 
atrocities  had  been  committed.  These  evils 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  application  of 
a  large  military  force— by  the  operation  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  act — and,  as  was 
believed  by  many,  by  the  operation  of  the 
Insurrection  act.  What  did  his  right  hon. 
friend  do,  zealous  and  anxious  as  every 
one  knew  he  was  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  > 
Did  he  declare  the  apparent  tranquillity 
hollow,  and  ask  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Insurrection  act,  that  it  might  be  ready 
for  the  next  winter?  Nq — not  because 
he  did  not  expect  disturbances  would 
recur,  but  because  he  believed  the  power 
with  which  the  government  was  vested  b^ 
the  constitution  to  be  sufficient  for  their 
suppression.  What  was  the  ciEise  at  pre- 
sent ?  Tliere  had  been  some  disturbances 
in  Galway.  Those  disturbances  had  been 
suppressed.  How  i  By  a  military  force, 
and  by  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation act.  The  tranquillity  of  the  county 
o?  Clare  had  been  menaced.  The  threat- 
ened movement  had  been  repressed  by 
the  exertion  of  the  resident  gentry,  And 
by  the  operation  of  the  Peace  Pkreserva- 
tion  act.  The  tranquillity  of  the  county 
of  Mayo  had  also  been  tlif«U||pMB^ 
had  been  maintained  by  tkeHJ^  ^ 
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forts  of  the  local  gentry,   even  without 
the  Peace  Preservation  act.    Did  he  sa^, 
that  there  would  never  be  any  further  dis- 
turbance in  Ireland  ?    Was  he  to  be  told 
by  gentlemen  whom  it  was  his  interest 
and  his  wish  to  conciliate,  that  he  was 
abandoning  the  cause  of  Ireland,  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  government  of 
Ireland  a  power  which,  until  the  passing 
of  the  Insurrection  act,  had  never  existed 
since  the  days  of  the  Norman  conquest  ? 
As  he  was  speaking  on  this  subject,  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  if  the  same  exer* 
tion  had  been  made  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way,    as  in  the  counties   of  Clare  and  j 
Mayo  by  the  resident  gentry,  the  disor-  ' 
ders  would  have  been  checked  in  the  first 
instance.    In  support  of  that  opinion,  and 
of  the  necessity  for   such  exertion,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  quoted  at  consi- 
derable length  the  charge  of  judge  Daly 
who  went  to  try  the  ribbon-men  in  Galway ; 
and   who  strongly  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  conceived   that  they 
•hould  save  their  lives  and  property  by  his 
supineness  and  a   leaning  to  the   raob. 
.^rom  this  censure  it  was  but  just,  utterly 
tb  exempt  the  hon.  mover  of  ihe  proposi- 
tion before  the  House  as  well  as  several 
oiher   honourable   gentlemen.      To  the 
charffe,  therefore,  of  being  careless  as  to 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Ireland  he  could 
not  plead  guilty.    He  had  an  unfeigned 
jrespect  for  many  of  tliose  who  di£,Ted 
from  him  in  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but 
lie  must  put  it  to  their  good  sense  and 
feeling  seriously  to  consider  on  what  prin- 
ciple the  government  of  Ireland  ought  to 
be  conducted.     Was  it  not  important  to 
ask  when  the  system  which  had  so  long 
prevailed,  was  to  end  ?     Was  it  not  im- 
portant to  determine  what  should  be  the 
limit  to  the  system  of  extraordinary  mea- 
sures ?  If  a  modified  insurrection  act  were 
adopted  to-day,  why  might  not  a  com- 
plete insurrection  act  be  adopted  a  year 
hence?     Why  might  it  not  be  proposed 
to  abolish  the  Habeas  Corpus?     Heap- 
pealed  to  those  who  were  conversant  with 
the  history  of  Ireland,  whether  they  did 
BOt  10  their  conscience  l>elieve  that  the 
greater  part  of   the  evils   under  which 
Ireland  now  laboured,   were  attributable 
to  the  system  which  had  been  pursued  for 
two  centuries  ?     Ths  case  of  Ireland  had 
always  been  considered  as  an  excepted 
case.    This  had  been  the  unvaried  tone— 
UMMich  or  such  a  particular  measure 
HBI^  very  jood  for  England,  but  that  ' 
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it  would  not  be  |^ood  for  Ireland.  The 
calamities  by  winch  Ireland  hi^i  been 
most  deeply  afflicted,  were  to  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  their  constant  recourse  to  ex* 
traordinary  measures.  To  them  was  to 
be  traced  the  too  general  abandonment, 
by  the  magistrates  of  Ireland,  of  their 
proper  functions,  and  the  consequent  des* 
truction  of  the  mutual  relations  of  de- 
pendence and  sonport  between  them  and 
the  people.  If  the  laws  of  a  country  did 
not  restrain  alike  the  rich  and  the  poor— 
if  they  were  rendered  apulicable  to  one 
class  and  not  to  the  other,  how  was  il  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  magistrates  could  be 
found  capable  and  willing  as  in  England 
to  discharge  with  correctness  all  the  high 
duties  entrusted  to  them  ?  But  if  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  system  to  which  he 
alluded  on  the  magistracy,  what  effect 
had  it  on  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  With  what  aspect  haa  the  con- 
stitution been  always  shown  to  them? 
Angry  and  vindictive.  It  had  been  exhi- 
bited, not  as  the  medium  of  doing  justice, 
but  as  affording  the  means  of  gratiftring 
resentment.  It  was  the  essence  of  aU 
good  government,  that  the  excesses  of  the 
people  should  be  resisted  by  steady  and 
constitutional,  and  not  by  extraordinary 
measures.  More  especially  was  it  expe- 
dient that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
find  that  their  crimes  and  excesses  were 
met  not  by  extraordinary  measures  but  by 
tbe  established  laws,  and  by  the  conatitt*- 
tion,  in  the  common  and  daily  exercise  of 
its  powers.  He  would  again  appeal  to 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  connected 
with  Ireland— he  would  again  call  on 
them  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
very  practicable,  by  local  exertion,  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  a  recourse  to 
any  such  measure  as  tbe  Insurrection  act. 
He  intreated  those  who  came  to  that 
House  for  stronger  powers  to  protect 
them  from  the  people,  to  consider  if,  in 
the  districts  in  which  they  resided,  the 
local  causes  of  the  evil  might  not  be 
so  softened  as  to  supersede  such  a  fatal 
necessity— fatal,  not  merely  because  it 
was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  because  it  naturally  led  to  greater 
violations  of  the  constitution.  He  did 
not  say  that  it  was  practicable  immediately 
to  abolish  the  system  which  he  had  so 
strongly  reprobated.  He  might  fail  in 
the  attempt ;  his  successor  might  fail  in 
the  attempt ;  but  ultimately  he  was  per- 
suaded that  that  important  object  would 
be  accomplished.    It  was  by  a  steady  and 
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inflexible  adihierence  to  constitutional  prin- 
dplet  that  England  had  attained  to  her 
preteot  prosperity;  and  by  pursuing  a 
ilmilar  coarse  he  hoped  that  Ireland  would 
share  the  advantage.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  he  must  most  respectfully 
but  roost  flrmly  oppose  such  propositions 
as  that  under  consiaeration.  He  was  not 
ao  rash  or  so  foolish  as  to  say  that  there 
would  be  00  nore  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
but  he  would  say,  that  come  when  they 
might,  they  ought  to  be  met  on  the  prin- 
ci^es  of  the  constitution.  A  sudden 
emergency  might  require  a  temporary  re- 
medy ;  but  whenever  the  great  features  of 
the  law  by  which  Ireland  was  governed, 
differed  from  those  of  the  law  by  which 
England  was  governed,  he  could  not  but 
consider  that  difference  as  a  departure 
from  justice  and  wisdom.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  sat  down  amidst  loud  and  ge- 
neral cheers. 

Mr.  DaiMon  regretted,  in  common  with 
his  hon.  friend,  the  inattention  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  general  state  of  Ireland 
by  the  government,  of  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  formed  so  prominent  a  member. 
A  great  part  of  the  session  had  now  elapsed,  I 
and  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  nightly  | 
meetings,  the  outrages,  and  the  blood- ! 
thirsty  assassinations  which  had  invaded  • 
tbequiet  of  a  whole  province,  and  prod  need  ' 
the  lost  of  many  lives.  Had  his  hon. 
friend  proposed  an  insurrection  act  at  once, 
he  should  not  have  supportedsuch  a  motion, 
because  he  was,  generally  speaking,  averse 
to  measures  of  violence  rashly  or  hastily 
adopted.  The  evils  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  present  originated,  in  a  great 
degree,  from  those  unavoidable  circum- 
stances in  which  she  had  been  placed  for 
a  series  of  years  past.  The  soldiery,  scat- 
tered at  a  great  distance  from  head-quar- 
ters, too  often  plundered  the  peasantry. 
This  begat  reprisals,  and  the  peasantry 
rose  in  arms,  or  secretly  avenged  their 
wrongs  by  assassination.  The  Insurrec- 
tion act  was  passed  in  1807,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
mihtary.  The  danger  now  was  greater;  and 
vet  any  measure  of  this  nature  was  declared 
by  government  to  be  unnecessary.  Gen- 
tlemen who,  like  himself,  were  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  government,  expected 
they  should  be  protected  by  the  government 
in  their  turn ;  and  it  was  of  greater  import- 
ance to  them  that  their  dwelling  should 
be  protected,  their  repose  undisturbed, 
ana  their  lives  un menaced,  than  that  any 
particular  set  of  men  should  hold  thexeins 


of  government.  He  had,  in  oommo  i  with 
most  liberal  Irish  gentieoirii,  the  highest 
respect  for  the  candour,  feeling,  and  worth 
of  the  right  hon.  secretary  tor  Ireland;  but 
whilst  hd  made  this  admission,  he  could 
not  help  saying,  that  he  felt  it  his  imperi- 
ous duty  to  support  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  JV.  Pamell  said  that  from  the  state- 
ments he  had  that  night  heard,  he  should 
have  imagined  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  universal  dinturbance ;  but  the  fact  was, 
there  had  been  some  disturbance  in  Gal- 
way,  and  they  were  now  called  upon  for 
more  rigorous  measures,  after  the  lenient 
proceedings  of  gm'ernment  had  had  their 
proper  and  full  effect. 

Mr.  WeUesley  Pole  said,  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  to  his  hon.  friend,  tha 
member  for  Gal  way,  why  he  considered 
the  measure  of  an  Insurrection  act  per- 
fectly unnecessary.    The  British  House 
of  Commons  would  always  hrar  with  sur- 
prise an  application  from  Irish  members 
to  coerce  their  own  country,  by  enact* 
ments  abhorrent  to  the  constitutional  feel- 
ings of  that  House.     It  was  remarkable, 
that  althouffh    the  Insurrection  act  had 
been  passed  in  1807,  as  a  means  of  in* 
tiroidating  and  keeping  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination in  check,  it  had  never  been 
acted   on,  except  in  the  district  alluded 
to,    although    frequently   applied  for  by 
local    magistrates   in   other   quarters   of 
that  country.     The  object  of  government 
at  that  period,  and  he  then  formed  a  part 
of  it,  was,  to  conciliate  the  tieelings  of  the 
people,  whilst  they  endeavoured  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  sufficient  power  to  go- 
vern that  country  with  tranquillity.    Was 
the    House  prepared  to   strengthen   the 
hands  of  the  Irish  government  beyond 
even    what  that  government  considered 
necessary  for  its  authority,  and  the  pre-  . 
servation  of  the  public  tranquillity  ?    He 
had  been  surprised  at  hearing  from  his 
hon.  friend,  that  a  whole  province  of  Ire- 
land was  now  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
He  believed  it  wss  no  such  thing.     In 
fact,  they  themselves  had  admitted  that, 
owing  ta  the  application  of  the  Peace 
Preservation  bill,  ahe  country  had  been 
restored  to  tranquillity.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  he  conceived   that  no  caso 
had  been   made  out  for  such  an  enact- 
ment, and  he  should  therefore  vote  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald  maintained  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  proposed  inquiry,  although 
it  appeared  to  be  resisted  by  the  combined 
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parties  in  the  House.  His  right  bon. 
frieDd,  who  had  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  House  bj  his  eloquence,  iiad  said 
that  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  Insur- 
rection act.  1  bat  was  not  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  Many  who  voted  for 
inquiry  might  oppose  the  Insurrection  act, 
or  only  agree  to  it  if  stripped  of  the  ob- 
jectionable and  severe  enactments  on 
which  his  nght  hon.  friend  had  descanted. 
The  province  of  Connaught  bad  been  not 
nierely  disturbed,  but  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. Regular  battles  had  been  fought 
there  between  the  insurgents  and  the 
king's  troops.  It  was  quiet  at  present ; 
but  it  was  a  dreadful  tranquillity,  occa- 
sioned by  pouring  in  a  large  military 
force.  It  was  not  his  wish,  or  the  wish 
of  those  who  supported  -the  motion,  to  en- 
force measures  of  coercion;  but  he 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  ask  parlia- 
ment to  investigate  the  situation  of  a 
country  in  which  rebellion  had  so  lately 
raged.  He  denied  that  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation bill  was  a  substitute  for  the  In- 
surrection actf  and  reminded  the  House 
that  Mr.  Grattan,  for  whose  talents  and 
principles  they  had  so  great  a  respect,  was 

Tng  the  number  of  tnose  who  approved 
the  Insurrection  act  when  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
Tbe  object  of  his  hon.  friend's  motion  was 
not  to  revive  that  act  in  its  full  force, 
but  merely  to  retain  that  part  of  it  which 
gave  the  magistrates  a  nght  to  institute 
domiciliary  visits  if  the  motion  was  to 
be  followed,  up  by  any  positive  enact- 
ment. 

Mr./2.  Martin  denied,  that  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way  there  was  any  thing  like  a  re- 
bellion. In  the  baronies  where  his  pro- 
perty was  situated,  every  thing  was  tran- 
quil, and  he  claimed  their  exception  from 
toe  imputation.  He  opposed  the  motion, 
and  recommended  his  hon.  colleague  to 
withdraw  it,  as  the  measure  was  unneces- 
sary in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country. 

Sir  J.  Newport  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  being  able  for  once  to  support  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  government 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  He  begged  leave 
to  remind  his  right  hon.  friend,  that 
though  Mr.  Grattan  had  supported  the 
Insurrection  act  generally  m  the  then 
state  of  die  country,  he  had  repeatedly 
divided  the  House  on  that  very  clause  of 
domiciliary  visits  to  which  it  was  now 
Ipposed  that  the  act  should  be  limited. 
■pM r.  Foster  contended  for  the  necessity 
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of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  alluded  to  tbe  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  Insurrection  act  when  Ireland 
was  in  a  stste  of  disturbance,  as'  a  proof 
that  some  modification  of  it  would  4>e  at- 
tended with  advantage  at  present.  He 
thought  no  plan  could  be  better  calculated 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  than 
that  which  had  been  proposed.  In  the 
county  he  represented,  nocturnal  meetings 
were  held,  and  recourse  had  even  been 
had  to  assassination,  where  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  was  suspected  of  having  re- 
vealed  the  projects  of  the  conspirators. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
troduction of  tbe  bill  would  be  very  be- 
neficial. 

Lord  Castlereagh    said,   that  no  man  « 
had  a  greater  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  than  he  had,  because  from  his  great 
local  knowledge  and  experience  he  might 
be  considered  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment.     He  must,  however,  deny  that 
there  was  any  thing  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  to  justify  the  introduction  of  such 
a  measure  under  any   modification.     If 
Ireland  was  really  in  such  a  state  as  had 
been  described  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  V.  Fitzgerald),  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  he  was  rather  tardy  in  not 
coming  forward  until  now  that  tranquillity 
had  been  restored  under  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  the  land.    The  Insurrection  act 
was  not  a  measure  to  be  adopted  upon  a 
precautionary  principle;   it  required  the 
existence  or   insurrection    to  justify   its 
introduction.     It  was,  in  fact,  like  the  in- 
come tax,  a  measure,  which,  if  adopted 
at  a  proper  time,  and  with  proper  regula- 
tions,  might  be  attended  with  the  best 
elFecis,  but  which  ought  never  to  be  in- 
troduced without  the  existence  of  an  ade- 
quate necessity.     Ireland  was  now  in  a 
tranquil  state ;  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  at  once  impolitic  and  uncalled  for  to 
select  a  moment  of  public  quiet  to  bring 
into  action  a  measure,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  agreed,   upon  all  hands,   to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution,  and  which 
could  only  be  warranted  by  an  adequate 
state  of  public  disturbance. 

General  Hart  wished  his  hon.  friend 
would  withdraw  his  motion,  as  it  would 
only  tend,  if  carried,  to  make  the  Irish 
people  believe  they  were  not  looked  upon 
as  a  portion  of  the  British  empire.  Con- 
ciliation would  do  every  thing  for  Ire- 
land :  it  would  promote  the  union  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  he  was  happy  to  hear. 
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that  such  a  system  was  to  be  acted  on  in  its 
future  goveromeol.  Gratitude  was  a  term 
which  it  was  said  could  not  be  found  in 
the  Irish  language ;  but  it  was  a  senti- 
ment, he  was  sure,  that  could  be  found 
in  erery  Irish  heart  The  government 
had  just  extended  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land a  measure  to  relieve  their  commer- 
cial distress,  and  when  they  had  done  this 
with  one  hand,  they  ought  not  with  the 
other  to  tell  them  they  were  to  be  sub- 
dued by  a  military  force. 

The  motion  wn  then  negatived. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday,  June  29* 

FbmaleOffenders  Whipping  Bill.] 
Mr.  Chetmynd  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish  the  punishment 
of  Whipping  Female  OflTenders  in  any  case 
whatever.  The  House  was  aware,  that  by 
an  act  oi  the  year  1817,  the  system  of 
public  whipping  of  females  had  been  wholly 
exploded;  but  he  was  surprised  that  the 
private  whipping  of  females  had  been  by 
that  measure  permitted  to  continue,  look- 
ing on  it  as  lie  did  as  objectionable,  or 
even  more  objectionable  than  the  other. 
It  might  be  said,  in  defence  of  its  conti- 
nuance, that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  example;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  was  pri- 
vate, it  was  in  the  power  of  the  gaoler  or 
other  soperintendant  to  render  it  the  most 
excruciating  torture  possible,  or  a  mere 
matter  of  form ;  and  this  alone  he  thought 
a  decided  objection  to  it.  With  respect 
to  the  public  whipping  of  females,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  no  exhibition  could  be 
more  revolting  to  the  feelings.  The  act 
to  which  he  had  alluded  only  abolished 
the  punishment  of  the  public  whipping  of 
females;  but  if  the  House  would  agree 
with  him,  they  would  go  much  further. 
His  intention  was  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  that  act,  and  sub- 
stitute other  provisions  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual prevention  of  the  whipping  of 
females ;  and  the  object  of  it  would  be  to 
prohibit  that  practice,  not  only  in  the 
cases  already  provided  for,  but  in  work- 
houses, houses  of  correction,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  other  places  for  the  reception 
of  lunatics.  If,  therefore,  the  House 
should  be  of  opinion  that  it  should  in 
no  case  be  permitted,  he  should  humblv 
move  for  leave  to  brins  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  punishment  of  whipping  female  of- 
fenders in  any  case  whatever. 


Leave    was  given,    and  the  bill  was 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

Parga.]  Lord  John  Russell  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  submitting  his  promised 
motion  relative  to  the  production  of  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  presented  by  a  native 
of  Parga  to  the  secretary  of  state.  He 
was  perfectly  aware,  that  at  the  present 
time  of  the  year,  so  near  the  conclusion  of 
the  session,  and  in  the  present  agitated 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  engage  that  attention 
which  he  could  wish  to  circumstances 
occurring  in  a  distant  country,  and  not  at 
all  connected  with  that  one  paramount 
and  domestic  object  which  at  present  en- 
tirely occupied  the  public  mind ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  urge 
this  momentous  subject,  as  one  well-de- 
serving the  attention  of  parliament ;  and 
he  thought  that  they  were  bound  to  give 
to  the  people  of  Parga  that  protection, 
which  was  not  only  a  valuable  right,  and 
one  to  be  extended,  in  such  a  case,  of  all 
others,  but  which  could  alone  be  their 
safeguard  from  the  further  continuance 
of  those  abuses  and  that  oppression  under 
which  they  at  present  laboured.  The 
House  would  not  expect  that  he  should 
now  enter  into  a  detailed  view  of  the 
question  as  to  the  cession  of  Parga. 
Would  to  God  that  he  could  enter  into  it 
with  such  effect  as  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  House  to  commiserate  the  fate,  and 
to  relieve  the  situation,  of  a  wronged  and 
gallant  people !  Notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made  by  an 
anonymous  writer  to  colour  the  transac- 
tions which  had  betrayed  them,  and  to 
gloss  over  the  counsels  which  had  achieved 
their  ruin,  he  thought  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  would  be,  that  this  was  a  case 
of  as  notorious  treachery  and  as  grievous 
injury,  as  any  that  had  ever  yet  occurred 
in  the  world.  And  what  had  been  the 
consequence,  as  regarded  our  own  repu- 
tation ?  Our  enemies  always  alluded  with 
extreme  anxiety  to  the  case  of  Parga,  as 
an  instance  of  our  acquiescence  in  op- 
pression, and  our  desertion  of  the  cause 
of  freemen ;  and  they  reproached  us  with 
this  fatal  inconsistency — ^that  we,  who  for 
ages,  and  throughout  protracted  wars,  had 
stood  forward  as  the  champions  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  were  content,  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Parguinotes  required  their 
submission,  and  the  surrender  of  their 
rights,  to  act  in  a  very  different  character, 
and  upon  principles  contrary  to  those  on 
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which  we  liad  hitherto  unsheathed  our 
swords. — The  noble  lord  then  briefly 
stated  what  had  been  the  treatment  which 
Pkrga  had  received  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  cessions;  and  obsenred^  that 
although  by  a  former  treaty  with  other 
powers,  in  I8OO9  ^t  was  stipulated  that  she 
should  preserve  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion,  that  condition  was  broken  in  the 
▼enr  first  war  that  ensued  between  Russia 
and  Turkey*  In  the  treaty  of  18)5,  by 
which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ceded  to 
us,  no  provision  was  made  for  Parga ;  and 
therefore  it  had  been  said,  that  the  Par- 
guinotes  were  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  treaty*  But  it  had  been  re- 
pliedt  and  very  justly,  that  because  the 
tmityof  1815  alluded  to  that  of  1800, 
therefore  Parga  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  it.  The  Parguinotes  said,  **  At  least 
let  us  have  some  security  that  our  rights, 
our  property,  and  our  religion,  are  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  Turks."  The  same 
anonjnnous  writer  turned  round  upon 
this  reijuest,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that  neither  by  the  treaty,  nor  in  equity, 
were  they  entitled  even  to  these.  The 
property  which  a  treaty  had  intended  to 
secure  had  been  ravished  from  them— the 
religion  which  it  had  been  stipulated  to 
preserve  had  been  violated — and  the  bul- 
warks, the  safeguards,  alteropted  to  be 
set  up,  had  been  swept  away.  Now,  the 
property  of  these  Parguinotes,  which  was 
so  given  up  to  the  Turks,  was  estimated, 
by  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
at  800,000/.  Let  the  House  observe  the 
monstrous  injustice  which  had  occurred 
in  this  psrt  of  the  transaction :  the  buyer 
was  permitted  to  estimate  the  property, 
while  the  seller  was  denied  that  right. 
The  Turks  were  allowed  to  make  an  esti- 
mate; that  privilege  was  refused  to  the 
Parguinotes.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
sum  of  money  at  which  their  property 
was  estimated  by  the  British  consul  was 
277,000/.:  the  Turks,  as  matter  of  course, 
estimated  it  at  very  considerably  less; 
and  the  estimate  subsequently  transmitted 
by  sir  Thomas  Maitland,  was  of  no 
greater  an  amount  than  150,000/.  After 
the  preliminary  valuations  were  com- 
pleted, and  the  sum  thus  diminished,  the 
Parguinotes  were  obliged  to  accept  pay- 
ment in  the  Turkish  alloy.  This  arrange- 
ment being  concluded,  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple wished  for  some  spot  of  groundf  where 
they  might  erect  a  new  town ;  but  the 
place  assigned  for  them  was  so  barren  and 
^ipromising,  tliat  they  were  unable    to 
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use  it.  Their  chief  anxiety  had  been  to 
be  enabled  to  live  in  tranquillity  under  a 
just  governments— The  noble  lord  here 
introduced  a  passage  from  the  rev.  Mr. 
Eustace's  work,  in  illustration  of  the  real 
state  of  Parga ;  he  afterwards  alluded  to 
some  parts  of  air  T.  Maitland's  dispatches, 
observing,  that  that  officer,  as  high  com- 
missioner, was  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
situation:  he  possessed  great  power  at 
the  head  of  what  was  call^  the  constitu- 
tional government,  and  was  furnished  with 
a  large  foreign  force  to  suppress  discon- 
tent or  reunion:  he  was  a  sovereign, 
without  the  usual  checks  to  which  even 
monarchs  were  subject;  and  might  be 
considered,  in  some  points  of  view,  a 
greater  man  than  the  king,  firom  whom  he 
received  authoritv.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  sir  T.  Maitland  had  taxed  the 
people  of  Santa  Maura  very  heavily,  hav-  . 
ing  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
appointed  by  himself;  but  the  approbation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  seemed  to  be  a  trifle  he  had  en- 
tirely disregarded.  The  right  hon.  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  might,  per- 
haps, obtain  a  useful  lesson  of  finance  by 
listening  to  the  plans  adopted  by  general 
Maitland.  He  nad  taxed  not  only  wine, 
oxen,  and  other  ordinary  commodities, 
but  he  had  fixed  upon  one  that  in  no 
other  country,  from  tne  earliest  times,  had 
been  subjected  to  an  impost^water.  He 
had  required  the  pavment  of  a  dollar  per 
month  for  every  well  or  fountain.  Even 
in  this  much-taxed  country  of  England, 
such  an  expedient  had  never  been  re- 
sorted to.  In  this  way  the  high  com- 
missioner had  asserted  that  there  was  a 
larger  surplus  of  revenue  this  year  than 
at  any  former  period,  notwithstanding  he 
had  given  salaries  to  some  officers  never 
before  paid,  and  had  doubled  and  trebled 
the  emoluments  of  others.  Besides, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  surplus,  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  large  sums  he  had 
received  from  this  country,  and  voted  by 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority.  His  lord- 
ship was  willing  to  allow  that  the  govern- 
ment of  sir  T.  Maitland  might  have  been 
beneficial  in  some  respects.  He  was  an 
able  and  efficient  officer  ;  but  it  was  very 
unfit  that  any  man,  however  qualified, 
should  be  erected  into  a  sovereign  so 
despotic.  His  conduct  regarding  corn 
had  been  perfectly  orthodox ;  he  had  taken 
the  whole  subsistence  of  the  island  of 
Corfu  into  his  own  hands.    It  might  be 
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▼ery  true  that  formerly  a  few  merchants 
monopolized  the  trade  in  grain ;  but  it 
did  not  follow  that  on  this  account  it  was 
fit  that  such  an  advantage  ought  to  be 
seized  by  the  executive  authorities.  Hav- 
ing referred  to  certain  opinions  expressed 
by  fir  T.  Maitland  on  the  subject  of  re- 
form, and  to  complaints  made  against  him 
and  transmitted  to  Petersburgh,  his  lord- 
ship concluded  by  moving  for  the  copy  of 
a  memorial  presented  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonial  department,  by  a 
native  of  Parsa,  and  for  certain  copies  of 
or  extracts  from  the  dispatches  of  sir 
Thomas  Maitland  relative  to  Parga. 

Mr.  GouUmrn  congratulated  the  House, 
that  after  two  or  three  years  of  misrepre** 
sentations,  invented  with  art  and  circulat- 
ed with  industry,  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  the  documents  to  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  parliament  would  lay  the 
whole  case  regarding  Parga  fairly  before 
the  country.  The  House  would  then  be 
able  to  judge  whether  the  resignation  of 
this  island  was,  as  had  been  asserted,  an 
act  of  grievous  treachery,  or  whether,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  not  been  inevitable,  if 
any  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  positive  and 
distmct  engagements.  The  whole  of  the 
speech  of  the  noble  lord  afforded  the 
strongest  confirmation  that  he  himself  en- 
tertained some  doubt  upon  the  question. 
If  the  case  of  Parga  manifestly  and  indis- 
putably reflected  disgrace  on  the  British 
government,  would  the  noble  lord  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  wander  about  in 
search  of  subsidiary  matter  not  reallv  and 
fairly  connected  with  the  point  at  issue, 
but  relating  to  the  whole  government  of 
the  Ionian  islands  ?  The  talents  and  dex- 
terity of  the  noble  lord  would  not  have 
been  so  exerted,  had  he  not  been  sensi- 
ble that  he  must  find  something  or  other 
to  bolster  up  a  bad  case.  The  noble  lord 
had  alluded  to  certain  anonymous  state- 
ments recently  published  regarding  Parga 
but  he  gave  the  noble  lord  credit  for  be- 
ing unconnected  with  other  anonymous 
statements  elsewhere  printed,  which  had 
led  to  that  refutation.  He  maintained 
that  the  British  government  had  not  re- 
stored Parga  to  Turkey,  without  being 
fully  satisfied  that  the  latter  had  an  indis- 
putable right  to  the  island ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  his  assertion  by  reference 
to  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which 
it  had  been  first  made  over  to  France,  and 
subsequently  relinquished  to  Ta||(ey.  The 
war  between  France  and  the  TO*te  broke 
out  in  1798,  and  the  joint  fleeu  of  Russia 


and  Turkey  soon  after  took  possession  of 
the  Ionian  i&iands.  The  treaty  of  1800, 
which  followed,  was  one  of  temporary  dis- 
tribution, not  of  final  cession ;  but  not  long 
afterwards,  namely,  in  1801,  the  Ionian 
islands,  including  Parga,  were  given  in  so* 
vereigniy  to  Turkey,  with,  however,  a 
distinct  government  of  their  own.  lliia 
amounted  to  a  direct  transfer,  and  the 
contract  was  as  complete  as  any  that  had 
ever  occurred  between  two  nations.  In 
1806,  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey, 
and  conquered  Parga  and  the  other  pos- 
sessions of  the  Porte  on  the  Albanian 
coast ;  but  when  peace  was  subsequently 
made,  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions was  fully  recognised.  There  waa 
nothing,  therefore,  to  warrant  Great  Bri- 
tain in  assigning  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  Parga  to  any  other  power  than  Tur- 
key. It  was  very  true  that  in  the  treaty 
formed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  Parga ;  but  this  was  not 
an  accidental  omission,  inasmuch  as  Tur- 
key being  no  party  to  the  negotiations,  it 
would  have  been  most  extraordinary  if  she' 
or  her  dependencies  had  been  introduced 
into  the  treaty.  The  very  engagement 
under  which  the  British  troops  had  enter- 
ed Parga  prevented  this  government  from 
keeping  possession  of  it ;  and  he  denied 
most  positively,  th^it  there  was  any  under- 
standing that  It  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  this  country.  He  had  searched  all  the 
papers  in  the  colonial  office,  and  could 
find  no  document  relative  to  any  autho- 
rity given  on  the  part  of  this  government 
to  lead  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  into  a  be- 
lief that  they  were  to  remain  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  then 
written  to  sir  James  Campbell,  the  com- 
manding officer  on  thir  station,  for  the 
purpose  of  learnine  whether  he  bad  di« 
rected  any  subordinate  officer  to  make 
such  a  communication,  or  to  hold  forth 
such  a  prospect.  The  answer  (which  sir 
James  Campbell  did  not  write,  for  the 
state  of  his  health  disabled  him,  but  which 
he  dictated)  was,  that  he  had  authorized 
no  person  to  enter  into  an  engaffemedt  or 
to  give  any  assurance  to  that  efltect.  The 
course  which  government  hail  to  pursue, 
therefore,  was  distinctly  marked,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was  a  course 
of  duty  and  a  path  prescribed  by  the  let- 
ter of  an  express  stipulation  with  another 
power.  He  was  sure  that,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  might  prevail,  on  the 
i^uestion  of  the  general  policy  of  our  trea- 
ties with  the  Porte,  no  honourable  mem- 
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bar  would  deny  die  necessity  of  our  faith- 
fully performing  the  engagements  which 
we  had  contracted.    With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  restoration,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  proceeding  had   been 
conducted,  he  only  begged  that,  before 
aiiy    gentleman  formed   an  opinion,  he 
would  carefully  consider  what  course  it 
was  practicable  to  adopt.      As  far  as  the 
treatment  of  the  Parguinotes  by  the  Turk- 
ish government  was  in  question,  they  had 
not  complained  of  it,  nor  had  any  of  those 
inconveniencies  or  oppressions,  of  which 
so  much  was  said,  been  experienced  dur« 
log  the  six  years  of  their  dependence  on 
that  state.    Parga,  it  must  be  recollected, 
atood  in  absolute  need  of  the  protection 
of  some  foreign  power;  she  had  not  with- 
in herself  the  means  of  support  or  of  self- 
defence  for  a  single  week.    It  would  have 
been  most  impolitic  in  the  British  govern- 
ment to  have  embarked  in  any  guarantee 
which    it   was  not  prepared  to  maintain 
against  Turkey.      But  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants 
that  the  island  itself  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Turkey,  a  declaration  was  published, 
that  those  who  were  averse  to  the  new 
government  would  be  permitted  to  retire. 
The  only  question  then  wds,  whether  the 
Parguinotes  had  received  the    bon6  fide 
value  of  their  property,  on  their  accepting 
the  offer  of  retiring  with    their    effects. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  urged 
on  this  point,  he  was  satis6ed  that,  if  the 
documents  were  attentively  perused,  no 
doubt  would  exist  that  adequate  compen- 
sation had  been  afforded.      These  would 
show  clearly,  and  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  Parguinotes  had  received  full  value 
for  all  which  they  possessed.     He  well 
knew  that  their  «*wn  estimate  amounted 
to  no  less  than  600,000/. — an  immense 
value,  when  it  was  distributed  over  one 
town,  and  divided  among  2,700  persons. 
It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  this  ge- 
neral valuation  of  their  property  was  cor* 
rect.    He  would  also  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Parguinotes  had  not   been  left  like 
other  people  to  the  chances  of  private 
purchase,  but  that  the  government  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  pay  at  a  just  valua- 
tion.   The  compensation  actually  afforded 
exceeded  the  limit  fixed  by  the  mdividual 
who  had  been  most  anxious  to  defend 
their  interests.      He  trusted,    therefore, 
that  the  House  would  not  be  disposed  to 
"^t  any  faith  in  the  correctness  of  the 
hnate  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
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noble  lord.  So  different  were  the  valua- 
tions which  had  been  made,  tliat  one 
amounted  to  SOfiUM^  and  another  to 
280,000/.  The!  House  would  recollect, 
that  the  value  of  property  could  not  be 
measured  by  any  simple  rule,  but  de- 
pended not  only  on  the  character  of  the 
government,  but  on  many  other  fortuitous 
circumstances.  To  swell  it  in  this  in- 
stance beyond  the  limit  which  had  been 
fixed  would,  he  was  persuaded,  be  to  err 
as  much  as  it  would  be  to  take  the  annual 
produce  of  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies, 
cultivated  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  and  as- 
sign to  it  the  same  number  of  years 
purchase  as  to  landed  property  in  Eng- 
land. The  Parguinotes  had  no  right  to 
expect  the  value  of  their  land,  when  they 
were  informed  by  the  governor  of  the 
Ionian  islands  that  a  tract  of  land  Was  to 
be  assigned  to  them,  and  means  furnislied 
for  building  churches.  The  documents 
on  the  table  presented  abundant  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  fitness  of  the 
place  to  which  they  had  been  removed. 
Exact  descriptions  had  been  given  in  of 
every  species  of  property ;  no  general  or 
average  calculation  had  been  relied  on ; 
and  although  the  Parguinotes  complained 
that  the  sum  allotted  was  unequal  to  the 
claims  of  justice  or  to  their  rights,  he  had 
not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  an  indi- 
vidual objecting  to  the  smallness  of  his 
own  particular  share.  The  noble  lord  had 
adverted  to  another  point,  touching  the 
supposed  harshness  of  the  instructions 
sent  out  to  sir  T.  Maitland,  and  to  his 
harshness  in  executing  them.  It  had 
been  urged,  that  the  conduct  of  sir  T. 
Maitland  was  not  to  be  justified  by  any 
circumstances.  The  substance  of  the  in- 
structions, however,  was,  that  the  British 
government  would  not  agree  to  support 
the  labouring  classes  in  idleness,  and  that 
as  soon  as  they  reached  their  new  abodes 
they  must  depend  on  their  own  resources. 
What  other  course,  he  would  ask,  was  it 
open  to  government  to  pursue,  unless  it 
was  prepared  to  support  almost  the  whole 
population  of  Parga  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod ?  He  was  not  then  in  a  situation  to 
enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  sir  T.  Maitland,  but  he 
would  say  that  the  taxes  he  had  imposed 
were  fully  justified  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  That  officer  had  abolished  the 
monopoly  of  com,  which  he  found  in  ex- 
istence ci|Lhis  arrival,  and  established  a 
free  trad^  It  was  no(  untU  compeHed 
by  necessity  that  he  re-enacted  the  mono- 
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poly,  which  he  could  only  do  by  taking  it 
into  the  hands  of  government.  At  the 
time  when  this  proceeding  was  adopted, 
there  were  not  more  tlian  seven  days'  pro- 
lusioQS  in  the  place.  As  to  the  other 
complaints  against  that  distinguished 
officer,  he  might  safely  rest  the  answer  on 
his  general  character  through  a  long 
course  of  service ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  more  his  conduct  was  examined,  the 
more  it  would  be  found  to  deserve  appro- 
bation. He  should  be  ready  to  enter  at 
any  time  into  this  discussion,  and  was 
confident  that  when  the  whole  subject  was 
before  them  there  would  be  but  one  opi- 
nion respecting  it. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  said,  his  opinion  had 
always  been,  that  it  was  impossible,  consi- 
dering the  situation  of  Parga,  for  us  to  keep 
possession  of  it.  That  possession  must  be 
deemed  as  offensive  to  Turkey,  as  Dover 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  would  be  to 
usy  or  Calais  in  our  possession  to  the 
French.  What  he  complained  of  and 
lamented  was,  that  England  should  have 
charged  itself  with  the  odious  responsr- 
bility  of  the  cession.  When  that  proceed- 
ing, however,  was  adopted,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  have  been  taken  to 
secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  full  value  of 
their  property.  There  was  at  present 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pargui- 
Botes  were  dissatisfied  ;  that  they  did  not 
think  they  had  received  the  protection 
which  had  been  promised  to  them  ;  and 
that  our  character  had  suffered  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that,  feeling  as  he 
did  for  the  condition  of  a  people  who  had 
been  compelled  to  remove  from  their  na- 
tive homes,  he  hoped  the  House  would  ex- 
cuse him  for  offering  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject.  He  admitted  that  Parga 
stood  in  need  of  some  protecting  power, 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time  dependent  on 
the  Venetian  republic.  The  treaty  of 
Tilsit  had,  however,  as  he  conceived,  dis- 
tinctly conveyed  it  by  name,  with  the 
other  Ionian  islands,  to  France.  It  afler- 
wards  fell  into  our  hands  by  conquest  and 
the  treaty  of  1815.  This  at  least  was  the 
general  understanding ;  and  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Parguinotes  ttieraselves  certain- 
ly was,  that  they  were  to  share  in  the  fa^e 
of  the  other  islands.  With  respect  to  the 
officer  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
cipposite  to  have  raised  expectations  in 
toe  minds  of  the  people  of  Parga  which 
could  not  fairly  be  fulfilled,  he  must  say, 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquaiot- 
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ed  wi^h  colonel  de  Boaset,  the  officer  al- 
luded to,    when  he  commanded  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia  ;  that  there  was  not 
a  more  honourable  or  well-deserving  offi- 
cer under  the  Crown  ;  his  plan  appeared 
the  fairest,  namely,  to  value  the  rentals 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  fix  the 
price  of  each  person's  property  upon  that 
principle.     Besides  the  roads,    bridges, 
and  other  improvements  of  the  same  na- 
ture, which  colonel  de  Bosset  caused  to  be 
made  in  Cephalonia,  it  was  that  o^eer 
who  had  the  honour   of  extirpatiik^  th/^ 
unfortunate  practice  of  homicidet  wtA^^ 
so  generally  prevailed  in  that  connlHif, 
previous  to  his  arrival ;  and  he  would  rest 
the  defence  of  that  officer  on  the  question* 
whether  one  out  of  one  hundred  of  the 
inhabitants  would  refuse  to  bear  testimony 
in  his  favour?     He  was  well  convinced 
that  colonel  de  Bosset's  conduct  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  Parga  would  reflect  as 
much  credit  as  all  his  other  acts  in  the 
Ionian  islands.     As  to  the  conduct  of  sir 
T.  Maitland,  some  further  explanation 
was,  he  thought,  desirable.    It  could  not 
be  denied,  whatever  might  have  caused 
the  alteration,  that  before  he  went  there 
all  was  peace  and  unanimity,  and  that 
complaints  had  since  become  general.    It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  valuation 
of  property  at  Parga  had  been  made  on  a 
just  principle  ;  it  had  been  made  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  at  Corfu,  which  was 
as  inapplicable  as  it  would  be  to  appreci- 
ate property  in  this  country  by  its  value  in 
France.     The  first  estimate  which  had 
been  founded  on  annual  rental  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  correct  one.     Another  com* 
plaint  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Parga 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  for  a  consi- 
derable time  of  the  mode  in  which  the  esti- 
mate was  drawn  up,  and  of  the  principle 
upon  which  the  valuation  was  conducted. 
Two  valuations  had,  he  believed,   been 
made,    but  no  decisive  information  had 
been  given  on  the  subject.     Whatever 
those     valuations     might     have     been, 
general    Maitland    took    no    notice    of 
them ;    but  in  his  proclamation,   of  the 
19th  of  March,  declared  that  only  a  sum 
of  150,000/.  was  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the    inhabitants.     What    he    wished    to 
know    was,  whether  the  valuation  was 
120,000/.,    or     150,000/.     or    270,000/. 
Such  a  proceeding,  as  the  noble  mover 
had  said,  was  rather  a  harsh  one  to  be  era- 
ployed,  when  these  unfortunate  individuals 
were  forced  from  their  homes.    But  even 
from  this  150,000/.  a  deduction  waa  made, 
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on  the  ground  that  the  pajrment  should  be 
in  Spanish  dollars— m  good  current 
money.  The  payment  was,  however, 
made  in  bad  money,  but  the  deduction 
was  not,  therefore,  relinquished.  A  few 
months  ago,  48,00tf.  were  deducted  from 
the  gross  sum  of  150,000/.,  to  cover  differ- 
ent expenses,  and  the  loss  by  exchange. 
Now,  though  this  large  deduction  was 
made,  instead  of  being  paid  in  ffood  money, 
as  tliey  had  been  promised,  nv&-sizths  of 
the  whole  sum  was  in  reality  base  money. 
He  understood  that  general  Maitland  had 
since  offered  to  restore  this  48,000/.,  pro- 
vided the  Parguinotes  would  give  up  all 
farther  claims.  Last  year  ministere  stated 
the  island  of  Marpanese  would  be  given 
up  to  the  Pargumotes,  and  this  place 
was  described  as  a  fine  fruitful  territory, 
where  they  might  easily  build  a  town. 
He,  however,  had  been  there,  and  it  was 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones,  where  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  form  a 
garden.  The  portion  of  Corfu  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  was,  he  believed,  equally 
barren.  The  whole  of  this  transaction  he 
viewed  as  a  stain  and  disgrace  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  British  government.  It  was 
so  considered  by  foreign  nations,  and 
by  the  great  body  of  the  community 
here.  All  that  could  be  done  then  was, 
to  make  a  proper  recompense  in  a  pecu- 
niary way  to  tnese  people.  If  the  valua- 
tion had  been  too  low,  or  if  any  impedi- 
ment had  taken  place  in  adjusting  the 
aettlement ;  in  the  one  case,  the  valuation 
ou^ht  to  be  revised,  in  the  other,  that 
which  was  due  to  those  people  should  be 
promptly  paid. 

Mr.  UoMum  denied  that  the  Parguin- 
otes were  not  paid  the  whole  sum  pro- 
mised them* 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  rested  on  the  pro^ 
clamation  of  the  governor  of  the  19th  of 
June,  stating  tliat  1 13,000/.  only  should  be 
paid. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  that  that  circum- 
stance admitted  of  an  explanation. 

Lord  «/.  Russell,  in  reply,  said,  that 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Parga  had  sur- 
rendered themselves  on  the  understanding 
that  tFiev  should  follow  the  fate  of  the 
Ionian  isles,  he  still  thoueht  faith  had  not 
been  kept  with  them.  If  the  great  pow- 
ers at  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  acted  as 
they  professed,  on  the  principle  of  restitu- ' 
tion,  he  should  have  been  satisfied. 
Venice  would  then  have  been  restored, 
pod  Parga  would  have  been  put  under  the 
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protection  of  Venice.  But  they  had  des« 
troyed  Venice,  they  had  destroved  Parga ; 
they  had  divided  Saxony  ana  destroyed 
Grenoa.  So  much  was  their  profession  of 
a  return  to  the  ancient  state  of  things  at- 
tended to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Marwell  presented  a  petition  from 
Benjamin  Wills,  honorary  secretary  to  the 
provisional  committee  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  praying  that  parliament 
would  take  some  steps  to  provide  the  peo- 
ple with  proper  employment,  and  thus  i>re- 
ventthem  from  fallirig  into  that  state  or  de- 
gradation which  must  inevitably  ensue,  if 
they  were  not  able,  by  theb  labour,  lo 
support  themselves. 

Cotton-Weavirs.]  Mr.  Majtoeli^ 
in  rising  to  move  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  imto  the  nature  of  the  distress  by 
which  the  Cotton  Weavers  were  sdSected, 
and  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
practicable  mode  by  which  assistance  could 
be  extended  to  them,  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  a  few  observations  explanatory  of 
his  reasons  for  bringing  forward  a  partial 
motion.  When  the  whole  community 
were  suffering,  and  the  manufiEicturing  dis- 
tricts were  plunged  in  such  a  state  of 
misery  as  was  now  presented — when  indi« 
viduais  were  unable  to  procure  employ-^ 
ment,  and  found  it  wholly  impossible  to 
maintain  themselves— >he  felt  that  he 
should  have  grossly  neglected  his  duty,  if 
he  had  not  before  the  close  of  the  session 
called  the  serious  attention  of  government 
to  the  distress  that  prevailed.  If  they 
could  not  do  away  that  distress  altogether, 
they  might,  perhaps,  devise  some  means 
by  which  it  might  be  alleviated.  The 
table  had  been  covered  with  statements, 
both  from  the  workpeople  themselves, 
and  from  the  magistrates,  detailing  to 
that  House  and  to  the  government,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  misery  that  prevailed.  They 
admitted  that  great  irritation  existed; 
but  they  traced  that  irritation  to  the  severe 
privations  to  which  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  had  unfortunately  been 
too  long  exposed.  He  was  astonished 
that  ministers,  who  had  extended  relief  to 
particular  individuals,  and  even  to  the 
throne  itself,  should  have  overlooked 
these  frequent  calls.  The  distress  which 
they  had  endeavoured  to  avert  could  not 
fbr  a  moment  be  placed  in  competition 
with  that  which  he  bad  described.  When 
a  motion  for  a  committee  to  coniider  the 
state  of  the  manufaetuiing  population  wai 
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tubmitted  to  the  House  it  was  refined  ; 
and  yet  he  conceived  it  might  as  well 
bave  been  acceded  to  since*  if  measures 
were  not  devised  for  the  relief  of  that  po» 
pulatioo,  it  would  at  least  have  shown 
that  parliament  were  ready  to  listen  to 
their  complaints.  They  were  told  by  ni- 
Disters  that  no  reform  was  required— that 
Ihey  anxiously  coosidered  by  what  means 
they  could  diminish  the  pressure  of  distress, 
which  weighed  down  the  working  classes ; 
but,  10  his  opinioot  the  greatest  proof  that 
could  be  adduced  in  favour  of  reform  was 
the  constant  refusal  of  inquiry.  When  25 
per  cent  had  been  added  to  the  taxes,  in 
order  to  meet  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt— that  ofipring  of  the  most  wanton 
and  lavish  expenditure  that  any  country 
bad  ev^r  witnessed— ought  they  not  to  in- 
jure whether  some  means  might  not  be 
discovered  by  which  an  addition  might  be 
made  to  that  induatry  on  which  those 
grievous  burdens  were  imposed?  While 
the  master  manufacturers,  and  other 
classes  of  society,  were  rioting  in  every 
species  of  luxury,  the  poor  operative  la- 
bourer was  placed  in  a  situation  degrading 
to  the  character  of  the  country.  The 
House  ought  to  listen  to  their  complainU, 
and  nrove  the  fallacy  of  those  arguments 
which  were  founded  on  the  general  feel- 
ing that  parliament  paid  no  attention  to 
the  people.  Let  them  look  to  the  cotton 
trade.  They  pursued  it  in  vain.  It  was 
receding  from  them,  like  an  ignis  Jatuus. 
It  was  growing  less  and  less  every  hour. 
Many  individuals  in  that  house  treated  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  They  said.it  was  no  use  to  in* 
terfere.  Things  must  find  their  level. 
That  was  as  much  as  to  declare,  that  if  no 
means  at  .present  appeared  by  which  the 
people  could  live  m  comfort,  therefore 
none  should  be  sought  for,  and  all  should 
be  left  to  chance.  Notwithstanding  that 
feeling,  it  might  perhaps  be  shown  to  a 
committee,  that  means  did  exist  by 
which  the  industry  of  the  working  classes 
could  be  render»l  efficient,  not  only  to 
support  themselves,  but  to  augment  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  or  to  produce 
even  a  better  effect — the  diminution  of 
taxation,  by  spreading  it  over  a  larger  sur- 
fiioe.  For  that  reason  it  was  that  he 
wished  to  obtain  a  select  committee. 
There  was  at  present  a  portion  of  ma- 
chinery which  wholly  escaped  those  bur- 
dens that  were  imposed  on  machinerv  of  a 
iliiBftfmt  rlcind— that  kind  of  machinery, 
MephalfoC  which  cooBiated.of  animal  )iL 
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There  was  a  machine  called  <<  a  power- 
loom,'*  which  machine,  even  now,  as  well 
as  during  the  war,  was  met  in  comnetition 
by  the  simple  loom  of  the  inaividual 
weaver ;  but  with  this  great  advantage-— 
that  all  the  goods  which  the  power-loom 
produced  were  exempt  from  the  draw« 
back  necessarily  created  by  the  consump- 
tion of  those  articles  on  which  the  weaver 
was  compelled  to  exist,  and  on  which  hp 
paid  a  heavv  rate  of  taxation.  As  it  was 
rather  an  abstract  Question  how  far  the 
two  species  of  machinery  ^ould  be  (daced 
on  a  level,  he  wished  to  have  a  committee 
to  investigate  it ;  and  to  consider  whether 
the  capitfu  of  the  poor  man,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  labour  of  his  two  handa, 
must  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  since 
those  articles,  without  which  he  coqI4 
not  exist,  were  taxed ;  while  the  large 
capital  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer, 
which  he  invested  in  a  machine,  was  auf- 
fered  to  escape  any  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  He  did  not  wish  to  do  away  mai- 
chinery,  from  which  inoalculable  bcnefita 
had  been  derived ;  but  he  wished  to  see 
whether  the  advantages  which  had  beea 
produced  bv  it  did  not  arise  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  Its  being  exempted  from  the 
consumption  of  articles  which  the  poor 
weaver  was  obliged  to  use,  and  on  which 
heavy  taxes  were  laid.  It  was  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  whether  capital, 
shut  up  in  machinery,  should  be  useless  to 
the  revenue— when,  if  it  were  not  so  shut 
up,  it  would,  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  be  expended  in  animal  iabonr. 
There  was  another  point  well  worthy  of 
consideration— he  meant  the  laws  relating 
to  combination  amongst  the  working 
classes.  The  wealthy  part  of  the  trading 
community  possessed  the  means  of  com- 
bining, to  an  immeasureeble  extent,  for  the 
{>urpose  of  depressing  the  wages  of  the 
abourer,  while  the  operative  manufacturer 
was  liable  to  punishment  if  he  attempted 
to  raise  them.  There  should  certainly  be 
no  distinction  of  that  kind  between  the 
wealthy  and  the  indigent.  Another  poipt 
to  be  considered  was  whether  some  means 
ought  not  to  be  taken,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  try  the  practicability  of  removing 
some  few  of  the  working  classes  from 
avocations  by  the  pursuit  of  which  they 
could  not  obtain  subsistence,  and  placing 
them  in  other  situations  where  their  in- 
dustry might  be  useful  and  productive. 
When,  however,  individuals  brought  for- 
ward  plans  of  this  nature,  they  were  gene- 
rally refused  a  committee  to  invest^Jitfs 
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them*  They  were  laughed  at,  and  treated 
OS  people  of  feeling  hearts,  but  of  feeble 
UDuerstanding.  Thisy  he  thought,  was  a 
very  poor  recompence  for  those  who  de« 
▼oted  their  time  to  such  praiseworthy 
objects.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Rowcroft, 
Owen,  and  Wills,  were  not  perhaps  the 
first  names  amongst  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country;  but  they  had  considered  how 
the  situation  of  the  people  could  be 
ameliorated,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to 
respect.  They  wished  to  rescue  the  peo- 
ple from  that  situation  which  was  likely  to 
make  them  bad  subjects,  and  to  sink  them 
betw  the  level  of  human  nature.  The 
endeavour  that  had  been  so  long  persisted 
in  10  undersell  other  markets  had  no  other 
effect  but  to  overwhelm  every  class  of  the 
community  by  a  weight'  of  poor*s-rate8« 
Of  the  different  plans  which  he  had  seen — 
and  he  had  probably  seen  and  examined 
ajpMhan  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  be- 
cause his  feelings  bad  been  more  excited 
oiijhe  subject— he  thought  the  applica- 
tiifi',  of  public  money  for  providing  lands 
to  those  who  could  obtain  no  employment 
tf|4heir  looms  one  of  the  best.  If  exche- 
<|uer-bills  were  so  applied,  instead  of  ex- 
pending public  money  on  canals,  along 
which  there  was  no  commerce  to  pass,  or 
on  harbours  frequented  by  no  ships,  the 
benefit  would  be  greater  and  more  obvious. 
Ample  security  could  be  given  to  govern- 
ment by  mortgage  on  the  lands.  The  la- 
bourers thus  employed  would  pay  10  or 
12  per  cent;  and  they  would  improve  the 
revenue  by  the  consumption  of  exciseable 
articles ;  they  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
lieve other  labourers  at  the  looms,  by  in- 
creasing their  employment,and  raising  them 
from  their  present  miserable  and  degraded 
level.  He  should  reserve  his  opinions  on 
other  points — opinions  which  were  the  re- 
sult of  mucli  attention  and  time  for  the 
committee,  who  could  more  deliberately 
consider  the  subject.  He  should  now 
simply  implore  the  House  to  consider 
how  t£r  their  conduct  had  been  calculated 
to  allay  the  unhappy  spirit  which  was  la- 
mented in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
It  appeared  to  him  doubtful,  whether  it 
was  economical  or  wise  to  rear  barracks, 
raise  additional  troops,  fill  up  battalions, 
call  forth  volunteers  and  yeomanry  corps 
at  an  enormous  expense,  as  a  means  of 
allaying  the  spirit  caused  by  distress. 
Not  less  than 400,000/.  had  been  expended 
inthis  manner  last  year,  as  a  reply  to  the 
lUlUjOf  hunger  and  distress.  He  was  not 
^^k  fault  with   this  expenditure^   for 
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ministers  were  responsible  for  the  security 
of  the  state,  but  it  would  have  been  far 
more  agreeable  to  him  if  this  sum  had 
been  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
—if  that  House  and  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment had  manifested  a  deep  feeling  for 
the  distresses  of  the  poor.  Subscriptiona 
had  been  raised  for  Germans  and  Portu- 
guese ;  relief  had  been  given  to  French 
refugees  and  American  loyalists;  money 
had  been  lavished  to  embellish  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel,  which  had  better  be 
left  in  the  rust  of  antiquity  than  be 
covered  with  modern  garnish ;  money  had 
been  even  voted  for  improving  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Those  expenses  struck  him,  not 
as  improper,  but  as  injudicious.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site, if  his  ingenuity  in  finding  new  sub- 
jects of  taxation  was  not  exhausted-,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  possible  to  tax  foreign 
cooks,  French  lacqueys,  and  Swiss  por- 
ters, for  it  appeared  nrom  the  Alien-bill 
that  they  were  very  numerous  in  this 
country.  Another  gross  anomaly  was, 
that  a  great  number  who  possessed  much 
property  in  this  country,  lived  out  of  the 
country  and  thus  injured  the  industry  and 
revenue  of  the  countir.  Others  who  had 
not  much  property  lived  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  drew  pensions  from  this  country, 
as  half-pay  officers.  Their  income  would 
not  support  them  so  well  in  this  country, 
and  it  might  be  impolitic  to  prevent  them 
from  leaving  it ;  but  relief  to  severe  dis- 
tress ought  to  be  sought  by  risking  even 
an  impolitic  measure.  His  object  in 
making  these  observations  was  to  submit 
to  the  attention  of  parliament  sentiments 
which  were  circulated,  canvassed,  and  felt 
elsewhere,  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came.  If  he 
should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  com- 
mittee, he  should  at  least  have  given  mi- 
nisters an  opportunity  of  explaining  con- 
duct which  appeared  unintelligible.  He 
respected  ministers,  and  some  of  them  he 
haa  the  honour  of  calling  his  friends ;  but 
while  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House  'he 
should  tell  them  freely  what  he  thought 
of  their  conduct.  Was  it  consistent  with 
the  harmony  of  the  universe  that :  one 
class  of  men  should  want  the  necessaries 
of  life,  while  another  abounded  in  every 
luxury  and  superfluity  ?     If  the  right  hon. 

fentleman  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
upreme  Being  wise,  powerful,  and  bene- 
volent— if  he  had  any  feeling  of  humanity 
r— if  he  possessed  any  part  of  the  spirit  of 
that  religion -wMch  we  allprofessed^.hf 
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would  ask  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
.  his  ideas  of  the  grand  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Being  that  his  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  should  suffer  one  man 
to  sink  below  the  state  for  which  all  men 
had  been  intended,  and  another  to  rise 
higher  almost  than  lo  be  susceptible  of 
human  feeling  or  rational  enjoyment? 
There  was  no  man  but  must  feel  a  lively 
anxiety  to  know  how  long  the  institutions 
of  this  country  were  to  remain ;  it  was  not  to 
be  disguised,  that  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  looked  towards  America  and  her 
institutions  with  sympathy,  whilst  they 
felt  nothrag  but  disgust  at  the  expenses  of 
their  own  governments.  He  did  not  say 
that  those  expenses  had  not  become  ne- 
cessary, but  it  was  surely  alarming  to  see 
taxation  arrive  at  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
danger the  existence  of  our  institutions 
both  in  church  and  state.  If  it  should 
be  thought  that  these  were  strong  ob- 
servations, he  answered  that  he  made 
them  in  order  to  show  what  feelinffs  he 
entertained  in  common  with  multitudes  of 
others  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
In  a  very  di^rent  situation  of  life  from 
many  wno  entertained  those  views  and  his 
opinions  might  therefore  be  thought  of 
less  importance ;  but  he  implored  his  ma* 
jestv's  ministers  to  consider  what  effect 
such  sentiments  must  have  upon  those 
who  were  in  the  very  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, and  to  whom  it  was  little  matter 
whether  they  were  to  live  or  die.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  means  of  relieving  the 
Cotton  Weavers,  which  may  be  attempted 
without  injury  to  the  community/' 

Mr.  Robinson  observed,  that  it  was  to- 
lerably well  known  he  was  no  advocate  for 
parliamentary  reform  and  he  was  the  less  so, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  convert  the 
House  into  a  college  of  disputants.  But  his 
hon.  friend  seemed  disposed,  from  the  va- 
riety of  subjects  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
to  render  the  committee  he  proposed  quite 
an  arena  for  disputation,  and  the  very 
first  point  which  he  would  have  this  com- 
mittee discuss  was  an  abstract  idea, 
^hat  a  committee  might  be  useful  and 
essential  in  collecting  and  arranging  facts 
and  information  he  was  ready  to  admit,  but 
this  was,  he  believed,  the  first  time  it  was 
;■'  'l)rop06ed  to  refer  to  a  .committee  the  dis- 
•  -'  Hussion  of  an  abstract  idea.  '  The  hon. 
•  •laember's  pcofessediobject  was,  to  benefit 
4fte  cotton  manufacturers,- but  how  that 
WMS  (0  J>e- done'  by  such''  taxea  as  be  pro^ 
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posed  upon  foreign  servants  and  ab* 
sentees,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine^ 
With  respect  to  the  absentees,  many, 
he  believed  the  gpreat  majority  of  them, 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  other  coun- 
tries for  cheap  living,  in  consequence 
of  the  depression  of  their  circumstances ; 
and  would  the  hon.  member  seriously 
press  for  an  aggravation  of  those  circum- 
stances by  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
tax  ?  Would  parliament  consent  to  such 
injustice,  or,  he  would  ssy  to  such  inhu- 
manity and  impolicy  ?  The  lion,  member 
deprecated  luxury,  for  which  he  (Mr.  R,) 
was  certainly  no  advocate,  as  a  moral 
good  ;  but  he  apprehended  it  might  easily 
be  shown  in  various  ways,  such  as  the 
number  of  servants,  or  the  general  amount 
of  expense  among  the  rich,  that  the  aban- 
donment of  luxury  would  tend  rather  to 
aggravate  than  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
the  labouring  classes.  In  what  the  hon« 
member  had  •  advanced  on  the  means  of 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  manufacturer, 
he  professed  to  echo  the  language  of  hia 
constituents,  and  this  furnished  an  addi- 
tional argument  against  the  proposed 
committee,  the  appointment  of  which 
would  only  serve  to  propagate  delusion, 
without  leading  to  any  practical  good,  or 
even  to  any  temporary  palliative  for  the 
evils  complained  of.  At  all  events,  from 
the  variety  of  matter  which  the  hon. 
member  proposed  to  submit  to  the  conn 
niittee,  in  conjunction  with  his  abstract 
ideas,  he  could  hardly  suppose  it  would 
be  thought  possible,  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  to  make  any  progress  in  such  a 
complicated  investigation.  On  those 
grounds,  then,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Ricardo  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  duty  of  government  to  be,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  development  to  industry. 
This  they  could  do  only  by  removing  the 
obstacles  which  had  been  created.  He 
complained  therefore  of  government  on 
very  difterent  grounds  from  the  hon; 
mover,  for  his  complaint  was  against  the 
restrictions  on  trade,  and  other  obstacles 
of  that  description,  which  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  industry.  The  recommend- 
ations of  the  hon.  mover  were  inconsistent 
with  the  contrast  between  one  class  and  an-; 
other.  If  government  interfered,  they' . 
would  do  mischief  and  no  good.  They  had 
already  interfered,  and  done  mischief  by  the 
poorlaws.  The  principles  of  thehon.  mover 
would  likewise  violate  the  sacredness  of 
property,  which  constitutied  the  great  te- 
4;uriry  of  society. 
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Mr.  Lockhart  opposed  the  motion,  coOk> 
ceiviDg  that  its  adoption  would  only  serve 
|o  hold  out  false  hopes,  which  might  pro- 
bably induce  the  asriculturists  and  other 
classes  of  the  people  whose  distress  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  those  for  whom  the 
hoD.  mover  was  an  advocate,  to  make  si- 
milar applications  to  that  House.  He 
particularly  depredated  the  hon.  member's 
proposition  to  tax  absentees,  for  such  a 
tax  would  most  probably  urge  those  to 
take  away  their  capitals  from  this  country 
who  at  present  only  spent  their  incomes 
In  (other  nations,  and  the  capital  once 
taken  away  was  by  no  means  likdy  to  re- 
turn. He  disagreed  with  the  plans  of 
•pade-httsbandry,  and  others,  which  had 
been  proposed,  because  they  all  appeared 
on  a  nearer  view  %o  be  futile.  The 
House  at  any  rate  could  not  grant  a 
committee  until  some  of  those  plans 
should  be  found  effectual,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  people  out  of  doors.  Besides,  if 
the  House  granted  a  committee  to  the 
cotton  weavers,  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  almost  all  others,  would  have  an 
equally  good  claim  to  consideration,  and 
would  scarcely  fail  to  urge  it.  Time  alone 
and  patience,  which  he  doubted  not  the 
people  would  show,  could  care  the  diffi* 
culties  under  which  they  laboured. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  after  a  short  reply,  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  motion  until  the 
next  session.  The  motion  was  accord- 
ingly withdrawn. 
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lyiETROPOLis  Turnpike  Roads  Bill.] 
Mr.  Sumner  presented  petitions  from  cer- 
tain Trustees  of  Roads  in  Kent  and 
Surrey  against  the  Metropolis  Roads  bill. 
The  hon.  member  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  be  read  a  second  time,  printed, 
and  allowed  to  stand  over  to  next  session. 

Mr,  Davies  Gilbert f  in  alluding  to  the 
tnatter  of  the  petitions  took  occasion  to 
•offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
turnpike-roads  generally.  Every  hon. 
t^entlcman  must  be  aware  of  the  national 
importance  of  a  good  and  perfect  system 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
Toads.  When  he  mentioned  that,  m  the 
instance  now  more  immediately  before 
Abe  House,  an  extent  of  no  Jess  than 
136,000  acres  was  appropriated  entlrdy 
feryublic  roads,  they  would  at  once  see  how  I  of  bis.majesty's  royal  family,  has  ceased 


desirable  it  was  that  their  construe* 
find  arrangeoient  .should  be   con- 


ducted upon  the  most  scteatific  principleiv 
whether  they  considered  the  surface 
which  was  so  to  be  prepared,  or  the  im- 
mense expense  of  its  preparatioo.  Up« 
wards  of  1,500,000/.  were  annually  col- 
lected for  the  repairs  of  turnpike-roads, 
by  the  trusts;  and  about  l,dOO/X)Of. 
more  from  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country ;  in  all  3,000,000/.  It  was  about 
100  years  ago  since  the  present  system 
of  turnpike-roads  was  first  introduced ; 
and  the  improvement  in  consequence  was 
one  whico  was  perfectly  marvellouB* 
That  system  was  founded  on  the  equitable 
principle  of  making  those  who  most  used 
the  roads  pay  for  their  repairs.    The  hon. 

fentleman  observed,  that  the  roads  round 
«ondon,  as  every  one  must  have  re- 
marked, were,  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  small  trusts  for  their  proper  manage- 
ment, the  very  worst  in  the  lungdom.  U 
was  his  wish  to  see  the  roads  altogether 
put  under  the  direction  and  management 
of  certain  commissioners  [here  1^  read 
some  of  those  names  which  he  intended 
to  propose]  ;  and  he  meant  at  the  earliest 
possible  .period  of  the  next  session  to  bring 
in  a  general  highway  act  of  that  nature. 
He  entirely  disclaimed  any  aspersions 
upon  the  cnaracter  of  those  who  held  the 
small  trusts ;  and  alluded  only  to  the  coi^- 
traction  of  their  means. 

Sir  jtf .  W.  mdley  wished  to  know,  whe* 
ther  the  committee  intended  to  propose 
any  remedy  of  the  grievance  which  was 
felt  in  the  renewal  of  turnpike  trusts, 
even  for  a  limited  period.  The  expense 
of  such  a  proceeding  amounted  at  present 
to  1 12/.  in  that  House,  and  when  the  bill 
got  into  an  office  belonging  to  another 
place,  the  applicants  were  obliged  to 
make  the  clauses  of  a  certain  length — he 
would  leave  it  to  the  House  to  judge  for 
what  purpose  [Hear!]-  If  no  measure 
of  the  kind  was  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee, he  would  introduce  a  motion  on  the 
subiect  early  in  the  next  session. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

King's  Message  respecting  a  Pro- 
vision   FOR    THE    Royal    Family.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  presented  the  following 
Message  from  Uie  King : 
**  Gboroe  E. 

**  The  King  acquaints  the  House  of 
CoBHDons,  that  a  part  of  the  provision 
made  by  parliament  for  certain  branches 


in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his  late 
majesty;  and  recommends  to  his  fatthfiil 


Irish  Cmrt  of  Chancery 

C^iDiiMNit,  to  Uke  the  necessary  measures 
to  eiiiU>le  his  majesty  to  grant  to  bis  royal 
bn^ers  and  sisters  such  annuities  for 
their  respective  lives*  as  msy  be  necessary 
to  make  their  several  allowances  equal  to 
the  in<»>me  which  they  enjoyed  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  his  late  majesty. 

G.  R.'\ 
Ordered  to  be  considered  in  a  commit- 
tee on  Monday. 

Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill.1 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  committal 
of  this  bill, 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  he  meant  to  move 
a  clause  in  this  bill,  which  he  conceived 
of  great  importance.  It  was  one  which 
would  prevent  Irish  masters  in  Chancery 
from  sitting  in  parliaroenty  while  they 
held  such  office.  The  duties  of  a  master 
in  chancery  in  Ireland  were  such,  that  if 
in  parliament,  either  the  one  or  the  other 
must  be  neglected  [Hear  I].  The  public 
duties  which  devolved  on  a  master  in 
chancery,  ought  not  to  be  neglected  to 
fovour  the  ambitious  views  of  any  indivi- 
duaL  The  right  hon.  baronet  proceeded 
to  quote  various  authorities,  among  others, 
die  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  in  -support  of  hb 
statement,  that  the  public  business  of  his 
oftce  required  every  moment  which  an 
Irish  master  in  chancery  could  by  possi- 
bility devote  to  it.  One  msster  in  chan- 
cery had  stated,  that  the  fees  of  his  office 
hacl  increased  in  the  proportion  of  five 
and  a  half  to  one.  But  being  asked  whe- 
ther there  was  a  proportionate  increase  of 
business  ?  he  answered  **  Yes,  where  I 
was  formerly  employed  for  one  hour,  I 
am  now  employed  four  or  five.''  The 
lord  chancellor  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
the  witnesses  in  matters  going  before 
roasters  in  chancery,  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined, if  it  could  be  done  without  in- 
jury to  public  business,  by  the  masters 
themselves,  but  this  being  found  impos- 
sible, the  examination  devolved  on  other 
persons.  He  would  add  another  piece  of 
evidence  trhich  he  held  to  be  conclusive. 
On  the  examination  of  Mr.  Ellis  himself 
the  following  question  was  put  to  him  :— 
*'  Can  you  state  the  particular  time  the 
duties  of  your  office  occupy  ?"  Answer— 
**  The  duties  of  my  office  require  a  regular 
attendance  for  ten  months  in  the  year; 
and  there  is  to  be  performed  more  or  less 
business  every  day  m  the  year,  if  attended 
to."  Now  then  this  officer  declared  that 
the  duties,  of  his  office,  if  attended  to, 
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would  take  up  all  his  time ;  and  it  was 
dear  that  the  faithful  performance  of 
those  duties  was  incompatible  with  his  at* 
tendance  in  that  House  as  a  representative. 
He  thought  the  evidence  was  quite  con- 
clusive on  the  point ;  and  he  would  under 
those  circumstances,  move  **  That  it  be  an 
instruction  to  the  committee,  that  they 
have  power  to  receive  a  clause,  providing 
against  any  master  In  the  chancery  of  Ire- 
land boing'  elected  into,  or  sitting  or 
voting  in  the  House  of  Commons  so  long 
as  he  shall  hold  such  office.** 

Lord  Castlerea^h  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  right  hon.  baronet  in  his 
conclusion.  If  the  office  of  roaster  in 
chancery  was  not  a  judicial  office,  it  yet 
so  nearly  pertained  to  a  judicial  office, 
that  any  time  devoted  to  other  avocations; 
to  the  injury  of  the  business  of  suitors, 
would  operate  as  an  infraction  of  the  duty 
of  that  office.  The  grounds  on  which  a 
master  of  chancery  in  England  sat  in  that 
House  were  different  from  those  on  which 
an  Irish  master  in  chancery  could  sit  there. 
An  English  master  in  chancery  might  sil 
in  that  House  without  any  inconvenience 
to  suitors,  and  without  the  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever,  therefore,  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple laid  down ;  but  he  understood  that 
an  election  was  now  pending  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  in  which  a  roaster  in  chancery 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  he  thought 
that  the  clause  proposed  ought  not  to 
operate  as  an  ex  postjacto  law.  He  how- 
ever felt  that  it  oueht  to  operate  against 
any  person  holding  Uiat  office  from  being 
hereafter  elected. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  if  it  was 
manifest  that  the  duties  of  a  roaster  in 
chancery  were  incompatible  with  his  at- 
tendance as  a  member  of  parliament,  that 
officer  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a 
seat  in  that  House.  Could  any  man 
doubt  but  that  by  his  attendance  in  that 
House  the  duties  of  his  office  would  be 
neglected  ?  That  officer  was  bound  to  at- 
tend ten  months  in  the  year  in  Dublin ;  he 
had  sworn  that  it  was  necessary  so  to  at- 
tend. Would  any  member  attempt  (if  he 
took  his  seat  in  that  House)  to  propose 
an  address  to  the  Crown  to  remove  him  ? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  legislature  in 
this  instance  should  forego  giving  that 
protection  to  the  suitors  which  they  were 
clearly  entitled  to ;  he  saw  no  reason  why, 
in  compliment  to  the  officer  in  question, 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
should  b^  delayed,  or  the  suitors  o^  '*^  ^ 
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court  injured.  In  the  event  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  officer  in  question,  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  bill  before  the 
House*  he  might  if  he  thought  fit  resign 
an  office,  the  duties  Of  which  he  could  no 
longer  discharge. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  clause  pro- 
posed would  operate  as  a  great  hardship 
on  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  at  present  a  candi- 
date for  Dublin.  The  election  would 
possibly  be  over  before  he  could  receive 
any  information  as  to  the  proposed  law. 
The  hardship  would  be  not  merely  on  Mr. 
Ellis,  but  on  the  citizens  of  Dubhn.  The 
fNresent  contest  was  one  of  the  most  acri- 
monious and  violent  that  had  been  re- 
membered for  a  long  time  in  that  city. 
There  was  more  of  party  spirit  and  per- 
Bonal  hostility  displayed  than  had  oeen 
exhibited  on  any  late  contest.  It  would 
be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  electors  if, 
af^er  dosing  a  contention  of  that  kind, 
they  should  be  driven  to  a  new  contest, 
which  would  possibly  be  carried  on  in 
the  same  way.  Mr.  Ellis,  when  he  of- 
fered himself  to  the  electors,  had  no  no- 
tice of  the  clause  now  proposed;  he 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  be 
exempted, 

Mr.  Abercromby  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  legislate.  It 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dublin  elec- 
tion, but  was  in  plain  terms  whether  or  no 
parliament  would  continue  to  afford  suitors 
in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery  that  pro- 
tection to  which  the  law  had  entitled 
them.  Nobody  had  ventured  to  state 
that  the  office  of  a  master  in  chancery 
and  a  member  of  parliament  were  com- 
patible* The  very  gentleman  whose  case 
was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  pre- 
sent consideration  had  himself  given  con- 
clusive testimony  upon  that  point.  He 
had  declared  that  the  business  of  his  office 
required  his  full  attendance  for  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Could  any  man  after  such  a 
declaration,  and  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
office,  require  an  exception  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  a  gentleman  who  had  himself 
shown  the  impossibility  of  making  it  with 
any  sense  of  justice  ?  The  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  asked  the  House,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  not  to  accede 
to  this  clause.  If  he  asked  that  on  behalf 
^the  citizens  of  Dublin,  he  (Mr.  Aber- 
MBby)  would  ask  for  the  clause  on  be- 
If  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  who, 
■t  did  not  pass,  would  be  deprived  of 


the  perfbnnance  of  those  duties  which 
they  had  a  right  to  require  from  a  public 
officer.  Were  the  people  to  be  deprived  • 
of  the  benefit  of  having  indispensable  du- 
ties performed,  merely  because  Mr.  Ellb 
wished  to  gratify  his  ambition  ?  To  pass 
the  clause  would  entail  no  individual  hard- 
ship ;  for  no  master  in  chancery  had  been 
a  member  of  parliament  since  the  Union. 
As  to  the  ex  post  facto  operation  com- 
plained of,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought 
the  complaint  a  little  out  of  place ;  for 
this  bill  was  not  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  forward ;  it  was  a  measure  long 
in  contemplation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  and  this 
was  the  first  time  when  his  right  hon. 
friend  could  have  introduced  the  clause, 
which  was  now  complained- of  as  if  it  had 
been  prematurely  framed  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular occasion.  It  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  their  duty  if  the  House  did  not 
agree  to  this  clause. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  could  not  help  re- 
marking upon  the  observation  that  this 
clause,  if  passed,  would  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  by  exposing  them  to  a  repetition 
of  an  election  contest.  To  this  he  would 
answer,  that  there  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever of  their  being  so  exposed ;  for  if  the 
election  was  concluded  in  favour  of  the 
gentleman  alluded  to,  he  could  take  his 
seat,  and  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  by 
the  resignation  of  his  office  as  master  in 
chancery.  To  give  him  the  option  was 
no  hardship  upon  him ;  he  could  either  re- 
tain the  seat  or  the  office;  he  could  not 
expect  that  he  or  any  other  public  officer 
would  be  permitted  to  retain  a  situation 
the  duties  of  which  he  could  no  longer 
perform. 

Mr.  Fotuell  Buxton  begged  to  know 
from  the  noble  lord,  before  he  gave  his 
vote,  whether,  if  Mr.  Ellis  should  be 
elected,  the  noble  lord  would  advise  his 
majesty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  office,  as 
he  had  declared  that  it  was  incompetent 
for  that  officer  at  once  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  to  sit  in  that 
House  ? 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  understood  his 
noble  friend  to  say,  that  the  instruction 
before  the  House  ought  not  to  have  the 
effect  of  influencing  the  election  now 
pending.  If  Mr.  Ellis  were  elected,  the 
effect  of  the  instruction  might  be  to  nega- 
tive the  return.  His  noble  friend  did  not 
say  that  a  master  in  chancery  should  not 
be  incompetent  to  sit  or  vote  in  parliament. 
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Mr.  Ellis  might  go  through  the  election, 
and  if  he  succeeded,  it  would  be  fair  to 
leave  him  the  option  of  resigning  his  office; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  election  should  be 
considered  good. 

Sir  J.  Nevoport  said,  that  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  prevent  any  person  from 
being  capable  of  sitting  or  voting  in  parlia- 
ment so  long  as  he  continued  to  hold  the 
office  of  master  in  chancery. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  in  that  case 
there  was  no  diffisrence  of  opinion. 

Sir  «/.  Nevoport  said,  that  the  officer  in 
^estion  would  not  be  allowed  to  sit  or 
vote  so  long  as  he  continued  to  hold  his 
office. 

Mr.  Canntff^.— But  the  election  will  be 
good. 

Sir  George  HiU  said,  that  the  effect  of 
the  instruction  would  be,  to  disqualify  a 
gentleman  from  sitting  in  parliament,  with- 
out any  notice  having  been  given  to  him 
of  such  a  measure,  and  without  any  dis« 
qualifying  law  having  previously  existed. 
The  object  of  the  instruction,  as  explained 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet,  was,  to  prevent 
Mr.  Ellis  fVom  sitting  or  voting  m  that 
House  [Cries  of  No,  no !].  If  he  were 
wrong,  tie  could  be  corrected,  but  he 
understood  the  resolution  went  to  dis- 
qualify Mr.  Ellis  to  sit  or  vote  in  that 
House,  unless  he  gave  up  his  office  [Hear, 
hear  !]•  He  would  say  that  this  was  the 
first  time  pending  an  election  of  great  ex- 
pectation, that  a  measure  was  proposed  in 
parliament  to  conclude  that  election. 
Was  it  the  intention  to  dismiss  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  to  substitute  Mr.  Grattan  in  his  place  ? 
Mr.  Ellis  was  qualified  in  all  respects  to 
sit  in  that  House.  Extraordinary  interest 
was  excited  at  the  election.  Would  the 
House  disqualify  an  individual  who 
might  receive  the  favour  of  the  eitizens  of 
Dublin  ?  He  considered  such  an  act  an 
outrage  on  the  constitution,  on  fairness, 
and  on  candour. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  think  how  gentlemen  could  recon- 
cile to  any  respect  for  the  constitution — 
to  fairness — to  candour,  or  to  common 
sense,  the  idea  of  enabling  a  man  to 
occupy  two  places,  which  by  his  own 
confession,  were  absolutely  incompatible. 
It  was  said  that  parliament  had  not  given 
notice  to  the  learned  gentleman  of  the 
present  measure ;  true,  but. he  had  given 
notice  to  the  parliament  that  he  could  not 
possibly  ait  in  that  House  without  neglect- 
ing his  duties.  The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
said  that  tliere  was  a  novelty  about  the 
VOL.  II. 


measure.    Yes,  there  was  a  novelty,  in 
the  first  place,  of  disqualifying  the  present 
officer  by  his  own  testimony ;  the  evidence 
out  of  his  own  mouth  proving  his  incompe- 
tency.   In  the  second  place,  it  was  a 
novelty  to  see  the  friends  of  that  gentle- 
man maintain  his  office  against  his  testi- 
naony.    Those  friends  impeached  his  tes- 
timony iu  order  to  preserve  his  office.    If 
his  evidence  was  true,  if  it  was  true  that 
the  duties  of  his  office  most  necessarily  de^ 
tain  him  in  Dublin  ten  months  out  of  the 
year,  would  the  House  endure  the  idea  of 
permitting  a  person  to  sit  amongst  them 
holding  a  judical  office,  the  duties    of 
which,  if  they  believed  his  oath,  required 
ten  months  of  his  attendance  in  Ireland  in 
each  year.     The  right  hon.  baronet  had 
used  very  hard  words.    He  (sir  James) 
had  another  taste— he  would  rather  use 
hard  arguments    and    soft   words.    The 
right  hon.  baronet  had  talked  a  great  deal 
about  the  constitution.    This   was  an  ex- 
traordinary appeal,  considering  the  line  of 
argument  he  had  taken.    He  had  talked  of 
the  election  as  being  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic.    But  what  did  he  (sir  James)  know 
of    the    Interest,    the  violence,   or  tbo 
feuds  of  any  party  in  Dublin— what  did  he 
care  about  them  r    Was  any  one  of  them 
prepared,  in  order  to  satis^  any  party  in 
that  country,  to  establish  by  his  vote  so 
shameful,  or  rather  so  shameless  a  princi- 
ple?   Would  any  one  call  upon  parlia^ 
ment  to  permit  a  gentleman  to  sit  in  thiat 
House,  whilst  the  most  pressing,  and  he 
would  say  the  most  sacred  duties  of  so- 
ciety disqualified  bim?  It  would  be  im- 
possible, even  if  all  the  passion  and  all  the 
spirit  of  an  Irish  election  fouttd  its  way  into 
that  House,  that  any  party  or  any  faction 
could  so  thwart  its  proceedings,  of  darken 
its  views.     He  did  not  wish  to  spesk 
harshly,  but  this  he  would  say,  that  so  ab* 
surd,  and  so  monstrous,  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional an  exemption,  could  not  possibly  be 
tolerated  in  that  assembly. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  he  un- 
derstood there  was  but  one  opinion  in  tht 
House,  either  as  to  the  incompatibility  of 
the  two  situations  of  master  of  chancery  in 
Ireland  and  member  of  parliament,  or  ai 
to  the  impropriety  of  disturbing  an  elec- 
tion now  m  progress.  All  that  was  desired 
was,  that  the  individual  now  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  should  be  at  liberty, 
if  elected,  to  resign  his  office. 

The  ChanccUor  of  the  Exchequer  sug- 
gested, that  the  object  of  the  clause  woaTd 
be  more  precisely  marked  if  the  words  of 
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instruction  to  the  committee  were  con* 
fined  to  <<  tlie  sitting  and  voting*'  of  a 
person  holding  the  office  of  a  roaster  in 
chancery  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Calcraji  thought  that,  although  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  amendment  might 
meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  imme- 
diately in  view,  it  would  not  provide  a  suf- 
ficient regulation  for  all  future  cases,  in 
which  the  office  in  question  was,  to  disqua- 
lify in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Wynn  aUo  observed,  that  the  pend- 
ing election  would  probably  have  termi- 
nated before  notice  was  received  in  Dublin 
of  the  present  resolution  of  the  House. 
It  should  therefore,  be  made  applicable  to 
future  cases. 

The  instruction  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  went  into  the  committee.— On  sir 
John  Newport's  proposing  a  clause  to 
prevent  any  individual  from  being  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  so  long  as  he  filled 
the  office  of  master  in  chancery, 

Colonel  Barry  opposed  it,  because  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  levelled  at  an  indivi- 
dual. The  right  hon.  baronet  had  thought 
proper,  at  the  present  moment,  when  it 
was  probable  the  individual  alluded  to  was 
actually  a  member  of  the  House,  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  personally  affecting  that 
gentleman.  He  did  not  complain  of  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  but  he  thought 
that  an  exfost  facio  regulation  ought 
not  to  be  admitted.  If  agreed  to,  it  would 
stamp  disgrace  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  ;  and,  though  he  might  stand  alone, 
he  would  divide  the  committee  on  it« 

Sir  «/.  Newport  defended  the  clause. 
Mr.  Ellis  knew  that  he  could  not  perform 
.the  double  duties  of  master  in  cnancery 
and  member  of  parliament ;  why,  there- 
fore, did  he  set  up  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dublin  ?  The  present 
clause  was  forced  upon  them  by  his  own 
act. 

Mr.  Daly  observed,  that  the  bill  which 
had  passed  this  House  last  year,  and  was 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  was  without 
any  such  clause  as  that  now  proposed. 
This  circumstance  proved  that  it  was 
an  ex-postjasto  law  to  affisct  Mr.  Ellis. 
J9e  said  this  without  any  personal  feeling 
in  Mr.  Ellis's  favour,  for  he  would,  with 
all  his  heart,  go  over  to  Dublin  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Grattan. 

Dr.   PhiUimore  thought   it  would  be 

a  gross  injustice  to  the  suitors  in  chan- 

^^r»  if  the  same  individual  were  allow- 

i^Mft^act    as    master   and   member  of 

^^jN^t.    The  duties  of  a  master  in 
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chancery  and  of  a' member  of  that  House 
were  totally  incompatible.  What,  then, 
did  the  House  resolve  ?  They  resolved 
that  the  member  for  Dublin  should  have 
the  option  of  choosinc  the  one  situation 
or  the  other  ;  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  just. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  Mr.  Ellis 
being  a  master  in  chancery,  had  taken 
an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  to  do  which,  according  to 
his  own  evidence,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  in  Dublin  during  ten 
months  in  the  year.  They  should  not, 
by  allowing  Mr.  Ellis  to  retain  the  two 
situations,  put  him  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  neglecting  the  duty  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  which  no  honourable  man 
would  wish  to  be  subjected  to.  Be- 
sides, were  they  to  forget  the  public  in 
this  case  ?  A  master  in  chancery  had 
important  duties  to  perform  ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  bankrupts'  affairs,  &c.  which 
required  attendance  from  day  to  day  ; 
so  ihat  every  hour  he  was  absent  in 
England  was  injurious,  and  might  be 
ruinous  to  the  suitors.  If  no  such  bill 
was  before  the  House,  he  thought  one 
should  have  been  introduced  to  pro- 
tect the  chancery  suitors  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Nolan  considered  the  clause  an 
expostjacto  law,  and  an  act  of  injus- 
tice of  the  deepest  dye.  Though  Mr. 
Ellis  had  heavy  duties  to  perform,  his 
friends  might  consent  to  do  them  for 
him  during  his  absence ;  besides,  the 
months  during  which  he  was  occupied 
might  not  be  the  time  that  parliament 
was  sitting.  It  would  hardly  be  tolerated, 
if  this  gentleman  was  in  parliament,  that 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  exclude 
him  ;  yet  he  probably  was  by  this  time 
a  member,  so  that  the  only  difference  was 

iand  honourable  gentlemen  might  make 
iie  most  of  it)  that  he  was  absent. 
Mr.  R,  Martin  meant  to  vote  for  the 
clause,  which  did  not  disqualify  this  gen- 
tleman from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, if  that  were  his  wish.  According 
to  his  oath,  he  could  not  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  two  situations  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  be 
given  up.  If  a  precedent  were  allowed  in 
this  case,  the  four  other  masters  might 
also  be  returned  to  serve  in  parliament, 
and  thus  the  whole  business  of  the  court 
of  chancery  would  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  if  this  clause  went 
to  exclude  Mr.  JBllis  from  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  from  the  House  of  Com- 
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monji,  It  would  be  unjust ;  but  as  it 
gave  him  his  option  .to  choose  the  one  or 
the  other  situation,  it  was  perfectly  equit- 
able. Though  absent  in  person,  Mr. 
Ellis  was  present,  by  his  own  testimony  ; 
and  that  testknony  showed,  that  the  two 
situations  were  wholly  incompatible.  If 
this  clause  were  not  agreed  to,  ministers 
themselves  ought  to  say  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
•<  the  two  situations  are  incompatible — 
you  cannot  hold  them  both  ;  you  must 
therefore  make  your  election  for  one  of 
them." 

Colonel  Barry  observed,  that  all  the 
arguments  had  been  addressed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause,  and  nothing  had  been 
•aid  as  to  its  being  an  ex  post  Judo 
proceeding.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
improper  to  unite  the  two  situations ; 
but  he  objected  to  the  time  when  the 
measure  was  introduced.  He  wonder- 
ed that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  not 
thought  of  the  incompatibility  of  the 
two  situations  in  the  last  session  of 
parliament.  He  had,  however,  only 
found  it  out  now,  when  Mr.  Ellis  ei- 
ther was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  one  of^ 
the  members  for  Dublin.  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  Mr.  Ellis  bad  bou(;ht 
his  office  at  a  time  when  it  was  legally 
saleable  for  10,000/. 

Sir  •/.  Nexaport  said,  the  gentleman 
alluded  to  had  purchased  the  office, 
under  a  special  notification  from  lord 
chancellor  Ponsonby,  who  felt  the  im- 
propriety of  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
sucri  situations,  that  it  was  intended  to 
alter  the  system.  With  respect  to  the 
charge  alleged  against  him  for  introduc- 
ing this  provision  now,  he  could  only 
say,  that  it  had  all  along  been  his  in- 
tention to  propose  it,  whenever  the  bill 
arrived  at  its  present  stage.  If  the 
House  felt  it  necessary  to  except  Mr. 
Ellis  from  the  operation  of  the  clause, 
he  hoped  government  would  provide 
for  him  in  £>me  manner,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  give  up  the  situation  of 
master  in  chancery,  that  the  suitors 
might  not  be  injured  by  his  absence. 

Mr.  Martin  said,  that  after  Home 
Tooke  had  been  elected  a  member  of  that 
House,  a  bill  had  been  passed  which  dis- 
qualified him. 

Mr.  Nolan  observed,  that  none  of 
the  great  disqualification  acts  were  allow- 
ed to  operate  until  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament. 

Sir  J,  Mackintosh  said,  a  manifest  dis- 
M'nctioa    exjstcd    between    the    present 


clause  and  those  genera!  measures  of  dis- 
qualification which  had  been  passed  from 
an  apprehension  of  some  future  possible 
inconvenience.  In  those  cases  there 
could  be  no  necessity  to  affect  the  actual 
holders  of  scats.  But  here  the  case 
was  the  reverse  :  it  was  not  future  incon- 
venience that  was  guarded  against,  but 
parliament  had  presented  to  it  a  case  in 
which  the  holder  of  an  office  had  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office  if  he  were  a 
member  of  parliament.  As  to  the  allega- 
tion that  the  other  masters  might  do  the 
duty  for  Mr.  Ellis,  the  argument  of  the 
hoo.  member  for  Galway  could  not  be  re- 
plied to  ;  and,  if  there  was  one  master  in 
chancery  more  than  was  necessary,  the 
House  should  immediately  set  about  the 
work  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Wrottesley  said,  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment was  a  trust,  not  an  office.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  question  between  Mr.  Ellis 
and  his  constituents,  because  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  would  see  that  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Ellis's  office  was  attended 
to.  If  the  House  took  upon  it  to  legislate 
in  the  case  of  every  person  returned  to  the 
House  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend, 
they  would  be  obliged  in  consistency  to 
exclude  many  of  their  members  who  were 
generals  in  the  army,  and  had  com- 
mands abroad,  for  instance  at  the  Cape 
and  in  India,  so  that  they  could  not  at- 
tend at  ail. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  learned  gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
office  in  question  was  one  of  permanent 
duty  ;  whereas  the  avocations  of  the 
army  and  navy  were  not  so.  Officers 
were  frequently  enabled  to  attend  to 
their  duties  in  parliament,  without  inter- 
fering with  professional  matters ;  but 
Mr.  Ellis's  employment  required  atten- 
tion from  day  to  day.  With  respect  to 
its  being  a  mere  question  between  his 
constituents  and  himself,  he  differed  en- 
tirely from  the  learned  gentleman.  It 
did  not  follow,  bccau^^e  his  constituents 
were  satisfied,  that  that  Hou^c  should 
also  be  satisfied  ;  because  there  were  im- 
portant duties  to  be  performed  by  that 
House  which  must  be  neglected  if  an  in- 
dividual resided  in  a  distant  part  of  tlie 
country. 

Sir  •/.  Yorhe  supported  the  clause. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Wrottesley  had  not  been 
answered.  There  was  no  effectual  dis- 
tinction between  a  command  in  the  arni^y 
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or  navy  and  the  office  of  Mr.  Ellis,  as  far 
as  attendance  in  parliament  was  concerned. 
Hitherto  the  House  had  proceeded  on 
one  principle  of  exclusion  only,  namely, 
that  which  was  directed  against  the  in« 
fluence  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  on  that 
principle  that 'the  admission  of  Mr*  Ellis 
was  opposed.  They  had  to  consider 
whether  they  would  admit  another 
principle  of  exclusion,  namely,  that  a  man 
should  not  be  elected  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment when  he  had  other  occupations  which 
might  keep  him  absent.  This  principle 
mi^ht  lead  to  an  inconvenient  extent, 
which  might  incapacitate  any  man  for 
any  sort  of  public  or  private  business. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  maintained,  that  the 
clause  proposed  by  his  right  bon.  friend 
was  not  liable  to  any  of  the  objections 
which  applied  to  a  retrospective  or  ex  post 
facto  law  with  respect  to  Mr.  EUis,  as  it 
proposed  only  to  enact  a  general  principle, 
from  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  that 
gentleman  to  relieve  himself  if  he  should 
think  proper.  By  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Ellis  himself,  it  appeared  that  a  master 
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advisinic  his  majesty  to  comply  with  such 
an  address. 

Mr.  ^Atfrcrom&y  supported  the  clause. 
The  observations  made  on  the  other  side* 
with  regard  to  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  holding  seats  in  that  House*  had,  in 
his  view,  no  analogy  to  the  present  case ; 
for  a  seat  in  parliament  was  to  such  an 
officer  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
while  a  master  in  chancery,  in  becoming 
a  member  of  that  House,  was  but  too 
likely  to  make  that  his  primanr  objectf 
through  which,  of  course,  his  official  busi- 
ness would  be  neglected. 

Sir  J.  Newport  assured  the  committee 
that  he  had  no  personal  motive  whatever  on 
this  occasion ,  ashe  had  the  greatest  personal 
respect  for  Mr.  Ellis,  and  as  he  had  men- 
tioned to  a  friend  of  his,  then  in  the  House, 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  G rattan,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  of  this  nature  in  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Foster  objected  to  the  proposed 
attempt  to  defeat  the  wishes,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  franchises  of  the  people  of 
in  chancery  was  necessarily  occupied  in  kpublin.    He  called  upon  the  committee 


the  performance  of  bis  official  duty  for 
ten  months  in  the  year,  and  even  liable 
to  be  called  upon  at  times  within  the  re- 
maining period.  How,  then,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  such  an  officer  to  perform  his 
official  duties  and  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  that  House  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  was  an 
advocate  for  the  principle  of  the  clause, 
upon  the  ground  that  attendance  in  par- 
liament was  incompatible  with  the  duties 
of  an  office  which  required  almost  perpe- 
tual attention  in  Ireland.    He  was,  in- 
deed, an  advocate  for  the  clause  upon  the 
same  ground  that  the  judges  were  ex- 
cluded from  that  House,  which  was  not 
because  they  were  supposed  dependent 
upon  the  Crown,  but  because,  from  the 
pressure  of  their  judicial  engagements, 
the    two   situations    were  incompatible. 
Still  he  thought  that  this  clause  should 
not  be  retrospective  with  regard  to  any 
masters  in  chancery  which  might  be  elected 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act.     But 
should  the  gentleman  alluded  to  be  re- 
turned, it  would,  of  course,  be  competent 
to  any  member  of  that  House  to  move  an 
address  to  the  throne  for  his  removal  from 
the  office  which  he  held  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  and  upon  that  address  being 

Jgresented  it  would  be  difficult,  he  thought, 

■nr  an^  minister,  with  that  gentleman's 
^BpP  evidence  before  himi  to  hesitate  about 


to  recollect  the  precedent  in  the  case  of 
Home  Tooke,  where  the  act  excluding 
persons  in  holy  orders  from  that  House, 
specially  provided  for  the  exception  of 
that  gentleman  during  the  existme  par- 
liament, on  the  ground  that  it  should  not 
be  retrospective  in  its  operation,  although 
that  act  was  actually  brought  forward  m 
consequence  of  Mr.  Tooke  s  election. 

Mr.  Macdonald  observed,  that  Mr. 
Tooke  had  no  option,  as  he  could  not 
divest  himself  of  his  orders,  and  that  he 
had  no  duty  to  perform  elsewhere,  by  the 
neglect  of  which  the  public  would  suffer, 
while  Mr.  Ellis  was  in  quite  different  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  had  a  complete  option. 
Mr.  Foster  remarked,  that  the  object 
then  was,  to  fprce  Mr.  Ellis  to  give  up  bis 
office. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  said,  that  Mi^  Ellis  had, 
by  his  own  admission,  such  official  busi- 
ness to  discharge  as  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  his  duty  as  a  member 
of  that  House.  Therefore,  should  that 
gentleman  be  returned,  an,  address  to  the 
Crown  ought  to  be  voted  for  his  removal 
from  office,  and  if  no  other  person  would 
make  the  ipotion,  he  should  himself  feel  it 
his  duty  to  do  so. 

Colonel  Barry  moved  an  amendment, 
to  exempt  from  its  operation  any  master 
in  chancery  who  misht  be  elected  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  act.    The  amend- 
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ment  was  negatived  without  a  dWinoiiy 
aod  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Criminal  Laws.]  Sir  •/.  Mackintosh, 
in  rising  to  roove  the  committal  of  the 
Privately  Stealing  in  Shops  bill,  said,  he 
should  make  no  observations  in  the  present 
state  of  the  measure,  but  resenre  nimself 
for  the  committee,  which,  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  principle  by  the  House, 
was  the  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of 
any  objections  which  might  be  made  to 
the  several  clauses.  He  noped  that  any 
objections  which  mieht  be  entertained  to 
any  part  of  the  bill,  would  be  brought 
forward  in  the  committee,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  answering  them,  and  not  be  postponed 
to  any  subsequent  stage.  Upon  this,  in* 
deed,  he  was  induced  to  calculate,  as  he 
had  so  often  deferred  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  at  the  request  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  gentlemen  who  were  un- 
derstood to  entertain  some  doubts  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Chetwynd^  after  some  observations 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  clause,  substituting  a  definite 
punishment  for  that  which  this  bill  pro« 
posed  to  repeal,  namely,  confinement  for 
some  perioa  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
less  than  six  months. 

Sir  y«  Mackintosh  observed,  that  as  this 
bill  had  been  three  times  before  the 
House,  being  twice  carried  in  silence,  and 
once  with  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  his 
favour,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  offer 
any  thing  new  upon  the  subject ;  but  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  repeat,  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  bis  intention,  than 
to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the 
judses,  because  he  felt,  from  the  conduct 
of  tnose  exalted  magistrates,  that  no  im- 
putation could  fairly  attach,  nor  did  he 
mean  to  take  away  from  them  any  discre- 
tion but  that  which  they  never  exercised. 
From  the  manner,  then,  in  which  the 
judges  generally  exercised  their  discre- 
tionary power,  he  could  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  prescribe  the  limits  recom- 
nended  by  his  hon«  friend* 

Sir  </.  Yorke  observed,  that  as  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman  avowedly  took  up 
these  measures  in  imitation  of  the  exam- 
ple of  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  he  ought  to 
recollect  the  &te  of  that  gentleman's  pro- 
positions in  the  other  House,  and  not  to 
pursue  a  course  on  this  occasion,  which, 
however  creditable  to  his  heart,  did  not 
appear  creditabld'to  his  bead. 


Sir  </•  Mackintosh  felt  persuaded,  that 
the  adoption  of  his  hon.  friend's  amend- 
ment would  not  recommend  this  bill  to  a 
more  gracious  reception  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  amendment  was  not  pressed.  The 
Capital  Felonies  Repeal  bill  was  also  com- 
mitted, and  ordered  to  be  reported  on 
Monday.  The  committal  of  the  Capital 
Felonies  Commutation  of  Punishment  bill 
was  then  proposed  by  sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
who  observed,  that  he  meant  to  propose 
the  omission  of  three  clauses,  namely,  that 
with  respect  to  fines  and  recoveries,  also 
that  respecting  marriage  registers,  certi- 
ficates, and  licences,  as  those  offences  ra- 
ther belonged  to  the  class  of  forgeries, 
upon  which  he  had  a  distinct  measure  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House; 
also  the  clause  relating  to  persons  return- 
ing from  transportation  who  had  been 
sentenced  for  onences  against  the  revenue. 
The  last  clause  he  wss  induced  to  omit, 
because,  upon  farther  consideration,  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
making  a  distinction  between  such  per- 
sons, and  convicts  returning  for  other 
offences.  But  upon  all  the  other  clauses 
he  meant  to  take  the  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the 
attorney-general,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Chctwynd,  Mr.  Harbord,  sir  J.  Rochfort, 
Mr.  Martin,  sir  J.  Yorke,  and  the  solici- 
tor-general, participated,  the  various 
clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
resumed. 

LiNEK  Bounties.]  Mr.  Maberly 
brought  up  the  report  on  the  linen  boun- 
ties acts,  and  moved  that  the  resolutions 
be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Robinson  argued  against  the  policy 
of  making  these  bounties  permanent.  He 
objected  strongly  to  the  second  resolution 
which  recommended  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  28«.  on  foreign  linen  yarn. 

Sir  G.  hiU  regretted  that  this  question 
should  have  been  agitated  in  the  present 
session. 

Mr.  Hume  concurred  in  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  withdraw  the  second  resolution.  He 
urged  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  same 
drawback  on  ashes  used  in  bleaching  in 
Scotland  and  England  as  was  allowed  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Foster  said,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land wished  that  those  of  England  and 
Scotland  should  be  included  in  every  thing 
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I  in  the  way  of  advantage  which  they  de- 
rived, but  it  would  be  ingratitude  to  take 
away  the  bounties  on  linen  from  Ireland. 
If  he  were  exclusively  an  Irishman,  he 
would  say,  treble  the  duties  on  yarn  com- 
ing into  Ireland,  for  the  country  .grew 
more  than  it  could  manufacture.  As  to 
the  drawback  on  ashes,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  sufficient,  for  formerly  they  were 
imported  into  Ireland  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  every  principle 
of  justice  required  that  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, as  to  bounties,  with  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ricardo  considered  bounties  given 
to  Ireland  in  this  way,  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  tax  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  be  was  generally  opposed  to  such 
measures. 

The  first  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
two  other  resolutions  were  negatived,  and 
a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in, 
founded  on  the  first  resolution. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.] 
Dr.  Phillimore  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  theMarriageAct  Amend- 
ment bill.  Dr.  Lushington  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  report  be  recom- 
mitted. Mr.  Warren  seconded  the 
amendment.  Dr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  D. 
Gilbert  spoke  in  favour  of  the  re-com- 
mittal, and  after  a  reply  to  their  argu- 
ments from  Dr.  Phillimore,  the  House 
divided,  when  there  appeared,  For  the  re- 
ception of  the  Report,  47;  Against  it, 
23:  Majority,  24?.  The  report  was  then 
received. 
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Foreign  Trade.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Trade.  In  moving 
that  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  he  trusted  their 
lordships  would  excuse  him  if  he  detained 
them  some  moments  by  a  few  observations 
which  he  thought  the  more  necessary  to 
be  now  made,  as  he  did  not  mean  to  jnake 
this  report  the  subject  of  any  other  mo- 
tion except  that  it  be  printed.  He  was 
induced  to  adopt  this  course,  not  only 
because  any  bill  connected  with  the  finan- 
cial situation  and  revenues  of  the  country 
would  come  with  more  advantage  to  the 
subject  from  the  other  House,  but  because 
M^ought  it  better  that  any  measure  of 
^HmI  should  originate  with  those  who 

^■M  the  best  means  of  giving  it  effect 


and  carrying  it  into  execution.    At  the 
same  time  that  he  abstained   from  pro- 
posinff  my  thing  on  this  report,  he  should 
very  ul  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not 
state,  on  the  behalf  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  that  they  were  all  anxious 
that  some  measure  should  be  founded  on 
the  inquiry  which  had  taken  place.    That 
something  should  be  done,  their  lordships 
could  not  but  feel  to  be  due  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  of  the  community — to 
the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial interests — to  the  interests  of  ship- 
owners— to  the  interests  of  the  colonists-^ 
and  lastly,    though  not  lease  important, 
to  the  interests  of  British  consumers.     A 1 1 
the  interests  connected  with  foreign  com- 
merce complained  of  embarrassment  and 
difficulties,  respecting  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  which  their   lordships   would  be 
satisfied  when  they  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  report.    Some  of  the  recom- 
mendations   which    the    committee    had 
thought  fit  to  make  were  of  a  nature  which 
he  believed  would  give  rise  to  little  or  no 
conflict  of  opinion.     Such  were  the  alter, 
ationsand  arrangements  respecting  duties 
which  appeared  necessary  for  giving  con- 
sistency and  effect  to  existing  measures. 
There  were,    however,    facts  connected 
with  the  interests  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
on  which  difference  would  occur.     There 
were  cases  in  which  he  felt  it  would  be 
impossible  at  this  time  to  effect  any  con- 
siderable   alteration,   however  desirable, 
without  giving  rise  certainly  to  difference 
of  opinion,  and  probably  to  some  dissatis- 
factirn.     But  he  could  not  doubt   that 
their  lordships  would  concur  in  adopting 
such  measureS'as  should  appear  to  them 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  at   large.    In  whatever  was  pro- 
posed, full  consideration  was  due  to  the 
interests  which  might  be  affected;  and 
their  lordships  must'  concur  in  this — that 
the  interests  of  those  persons  whose  capi- 
tal had  been  embarked  in  trade   within 
these  ten   or  twelve  years  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.     While  the    committee  had 
thought  it  right  to  lay  down  in  their  report 
those  great  principles  which  he  conceived 
ought  never  to  have  been  departed  from, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  desirous  that 
the  means  of  returning  to  a  right  system 
should  be  rendered  as  easy  and  convenient 
as  possible.    To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
in  as  far  as  it  could  be  forwarded  by  the 
present  inquiry,  their  lordships  had  thought 
fit  to   separate  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  committeie 
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from  every  other.  The  report  was  now 
completed,  and  he  hoped  that  do  unne* 
cessary  delay  would  take  place  in  coming 
to  the  settlement  of  those  important  ques- 
tions which  remained  to  be  adjusted.  A 
difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  return- 
ing from  a  course  which  had  been  resorted 
to  only  for  temporary  purposes.  But 
though  measures  which  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned could  not  be  immediately  relin- 
quished on  the  change  from  war  to  peace, 
nothing  could  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
opinion  that  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace, 
He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  report 
do  lie  on  the  table,  and  afterwards  moved 
that  it  be  printed. 

Lord  EUenborough  expressed  a  hope 
that  some  legislative  measure  should,  if 
possible,  be  brought  in  this  session  on  some 
of  the  objects  recommended  in  the  re- 
port. It  was  impossible  for  any  member 
of  the  committee,  who  attended  in  his 
place,  not  to  feel  the  duty  of  urging  this. 
There  were  two  points  to  the  introduction 
of  a  measure,  to  embrace  which  he  thought 
no  objection  could  be  made.  They  re- 
lated to  an  alteration  of  the  mode  of  levy- 
ing the  duties  on  timber.  The  first  was*  a 
recommendation  to  levy  the  duty  on  tim- 
ber by  the  cubic  contents  of  the  foot ;  the 
second  was,  to  make  the  duty  on  timber 
which  had  undergone  any  process  of  manu- 
facture higher  than  on  timber  in  the  log. 
In  reference  to  the  adoption  of  those  en- 
lightened principles  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  could  state  his  cod- 
Yiction  that  in  some  imoortant  instances 
their  introduction  would  be  attended  with 
no  inconvenience.  It  had,  for  example, 
been  ascertained  by  the  committee,  that  Bri- 
tish ships  were  navigated  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  vessels  in  the  world.  No  injury 
therefore  could  arise  to  the  shipping  inter- 
est from  any  alteration  which  it  might  be 
thought  fit  to  make  in  favour  of  foreign 
trade.  Those  who  had  petitioned  most 
earnestly  for  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent system  with  respect  to  the  duties  on 
timber,  would  therefore,  if  not  benefited, 
at  least  not  be  injured,  by  any  alteration 
which  the  legislature  might  think  fit  to 
make  on  that  subject. 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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LimxrickElbction.]  Mr.Wodebouse 


brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Lime- 
rick election  petition.  It  stated  that  the 
hon.  J.  P.  Vereker  had  not  been  duly 
elected,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Rice  ought' to  have 
been  returned.  A  resolution  was  sub- 
joined, in  which  it  was  stated  that  Henry 
d'Esterre,  recorder  of  Limerick,  having 
been  guilty  before  the  committee  of  gross 
prevarication,  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  A  se- 
cond resolution  enforced  the  propriety  of 
laying  the  minutes  of  evidence  before  the 
House,  in  consequence  of  various  acts  of 
the  corporation  brought  to  light  during  the 
inquiry.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house,  it  was  ordered  that  Henry  d'Esterre 
be  committed  to  Newgate,  and  that  the 
evidence  be  printed. 

East  India  Company's  Volunteers 
Bill.]  Mr.  Canning  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  on  a  future  day  to  strike  out  the 
clause  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  men.  He  suggested  that  any  dis- 
cussion would  be  more  conveniently  taken 
on  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Bemal  objected  to  the  bill,  as  he 
thought  the  volunteers  to  the  number  of 
800  wholly  needless. 

Mr.  Canning  stated  the  nature  of  their 
establishment  under  the  auspices  of  the 
East  India  company,  as  well  as  their  pro- 
bable duties  in  cases  of  necessity.  He  also 
referred  to  certain  pending  discussions  on 
the  subject,  and  to  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  Uie  corps  had  existed* 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  regret  that  so 
strong  a  disposition  prevailed  upon  all  oc- 
casions by  the  civil  power  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  military.  This  step  had  been  taken 
on  Friday  last  within  the  city  of  London, 
when,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  not  the 
slightest  necessity  existed.  This  was  a 
most  dangerous  practice ;  he  hoped  that 
England  would  not  be  changed  entirely, 
but  that  the  civil  power  now,  as  formerly, 
would  be  paramount.  On  the  occasion  to 
which  he  referred,  a  legally  established 
body  had  met  for  legal  purposes,  and  yet 
something  like  an  attempt  was  made  to 
overawe  it  by  the  presence  of  a  military 
force.  It  was  the  duty  of  magistrates  upon 
all  occasions,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  soldiers,  and  then 
the  civil  power  would  be  both  obeyed  and 
respected. 

Sir  W,  Curtis  said,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  that  any  troops  had 
been  in  the  city  on  Friday  last.    He  had 
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gone  thfough  the  city  and  had  seen  none, 
and  Ke  believed  that  none  had  been  there. 

Mr.  Hume  added,  that  troops  vrere 
stationed  in  Holborn»  half  of  which  was 
within  and  half  without  the  limits  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  observed,  that  he 
felt  called  upon  to  set  the  House  and  tlie 
country  right  regarding  the  soldiery  in  the 
city.  Certain  it  was  that  a  considerable 
body  of  life-guards  had  been  called  out  on 
Friday  last,  and  perhaps  their  horses 
heads  might  be  in  the  city,  and  their  tails 
out  of  it:  one  of  them,  fully  armed,  had 
come  to  Guildhall  for  orders;  and  the 
lord  mayor  had  avowed  that  the  military 
were  summoned  by  his  orders.  It  was 
not  easy  to  see  any  necessity  for  such  a 
proceeding,  since  no  breech  of  the  peace 
had  been  committed  or  contemplated :  the 
meeting  was  most  unanimous,  and  nothing 
was  more  unlikely  than  a  disturbance. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time* 

COBffPLAIMT     AGAINST    TUt     MaOIS-> 

TRATss  OF  Carlisle.]  Lord  Lotother 
said,  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  printed 
petition  presented  on  a  former  day  by  an 
hon.  gentleman  complaining  of  the  con* 
duct  of  three  magistrates  ot  Carlisle :  he 
wished  to  know  vniat  course  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman intended  to  pursue)  as  the  indivi* 
duals'  eoncerned  were  very  reluctant  that 
such  unfounded  calumnies  should  go  forth 
witbewit  the  means  of  refuting  them.  His 
lordship  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not 
be  postponed  until  the  next  sesnon. 

Mr.  Jamei  answered,  that  early  in  the 
next  session  he  designed  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward,  and  that  his  motion  would 
then -be,  that  the  three  magistrates  who 
had  cidled  in  the  military  under  pretence 
of  quelling  a  riot,  when  not  the  slightest 
disturbance  existed,  should  be  called  to 
the  bar  of  the  House. 

Lord  Lowther  regretted  that  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  postponed,  as  the  accusa- 
tions   were    perfectly    groundless   and 

ttttJIUt. 

Knro^s  Mxssaob— -Provision  por 
THE  Royal  Family.]  The  House  hay- 
ing resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  King's  Message, 

Lord  Cattlereagh  said,  that  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  mes- 
sage of  his  majesty,  he  was  happy  to  state 
that  the  votes,  seven  in  number,  which  he 
had  to  propose,  were  such  as  would  meet 
widi  the  unanimaus  concurrence  of  the 
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House.  The  votes  were  merely  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  allowances  which  had  been 
made  during  the  late  reign  to  the  brothers 
and  sisters  of  his  msjetty,  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  princess  Sophia  of 
Gloucester,  and  to  place  thoie  illustrious 
personages  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
they  stood  previously  to  the  demise  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  under  other  circumstances  than  those 
in  which  the  country  now  found  itself,  he 
might  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  one  or  two  of  these 
allowances  with  a  view  to  augmentation. 
The  second  resolution,  which  would  be 
for  the  allowance  to  the  duke  of  Clarence^ 
would  call  to  mind,  that  his  royal  high- 
ness was,  with  respect  to  that  provision, 
in  a  situation  inferior  to  that  of  his  royal 
brother.  He  should  not  now  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  decision  of  the  House  on 
a  former  occasion  respecting  those  allows 
ances,  as  theCrown  had  deternrined  to  pro- 
pose no  new  grant  whatever,  though  hi« 
royal  highness  had  now  9,5001*  less  than 
his  royal  brother  the  duke  of  Cambridge* 
The  House  and  the  public  would  not  rail 
to  admire  the  domestic  economy  and  pri*. 
vacy  in  which  the  duke  of  Clarence  nad 
lived,  and  whidi  alone  had  enabled  him  to 
keep  within  the  parliamentary  provision* 
The  duchess  of  Kent  and  the  infant  nrln<>^ 
cess  might  be  also  thought  to  have  ciaime 
on  the  justice  of  parliament ;  but  he  should 
not  then  propose  any  vote  to  them,  add 
he  would  inform  the  House  that  there 
would  be  no  inoonvenionce  in  this  post- 
ponement, as  the  prince  Leopold,  with 
great  liberality,  had  taken  upon  htmself 
the  charge  of  the  support  and  education  of 
the  in&nt  princess  [hear,  hear  I],  hoping, 
however,  tnat  this  would  be  no  bar  to  any 
ckim  she  might  have  on  the  libemlity  of 
pariiament  on  a  future  occasion.  Without 
this  liberal  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  Leopold,  the  provision  of  the 
duchess  of  Kent  would  have  been  found 
very  limited.  On  opening  the  civil  list, 
he  had  previously  stated  to  the  Houses 
that  he  anould  have  tocallon  parliament  for 
2^fi00l.  to  make  provisfon  for  the  servants 
of  the  late  king.  The  estimates  for  thia 
grant  would  be  submitted  to  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  and  he  should  at  this  time 
shortly  state  the  heads  under  which  pro- 
vision was  to  be  made  to  that  amount.  It 
was  not  usual  on  the  accession  of  a  mo- 
narch to  make  any  charge  for  the  servants 
of  the  former  king,  as  those  servants  gene- 
rally continued  on  the  royal  establishment. 


mi 
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FMn  the  peoaliar  circunucancet  whicb  afr- 
fendMl  the  fortnatioo  of  the  Windsor  esta- 
Mtihnent, — from  his  late  majesty  having 
in  fiwt  ceased  te  reign  for  some  time  before 
kia  demise,  his  present  majestjr  had  created 
a  rojal  establishment  long  before  his  ac« 
cession.    In  addition  to  the  senrants,  in 
behalf  of  whom  some  allofrance  was  called 
for,  were  some  annual  [Miyments  which 
liad  been  made  out  of  his  late  majesty's 
privy  piirae.     The  whde  sum,  which  it 
was  proposed  to  vote,  was  about  24,000/. 
Of  this  sum  the  allowances  to  the  servants 
actually  in  the  king's  service  at  his  death, 
would  amount  to  9,000^.    The  allowances 
to  servants  who  had  been  previously  super- 
annuated from  his  majesty's  household,  to 
4,500^.    There  were  various  small  pen- 
aiona  charged  on  his  late  majesty's  pnvy 
purse,    which  had  been    formerly  exa- 
asined  by  a  committee  up  stairs,  and  had 
been  charged  on  that  pnvy  purse  by  the 
advice  of  that  committee.    At  the  demise 
of  her  majesty,  some  of  these  charges  yet 
continued.    Several  of  the  pensions  were 
granted  by  the  liberality  of  his  majesty, 
and  could  form  no  claims  on  the  pubhc* 
Many  of  them,  however,  were  of  a  class 
which  called  for  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament.   Of  this  class  the  majority  were 
allowances  to  old  servants.  These  charges 
on  the  privy  purse,  which  it  was  now  in- 
Ceoded  to  make  parliamentary  provision 
for,  amounted  to  10,200/.     Of  this  sum 
8,000/.  had  been  charged  on  his  privy 
purse  by  the  late  king  himself;  1,800/.  by 
Che  late  queen,  while  she  presided  over  the 
Windsor  establishment,   and  a  few  hun- 
dreds a  year  by  the  duke  of  York  while 
he  was  costos.     The  persons   to   whom 
those  pavments  were  made  could  not  be 
aopposed  to  have  a  claim  as  of  right  on 
^riiament,  as  the  principle  could  not  be 
admitted,  that  the  charges  on  the  sovereign's 
privy  purse  were  to  be  made  permanent  on 
the  public.    Yet,  under  the  peculiar  cir* 
camstances  of  the  case,  as  no  danger  ex- 
ifted  of  forming  a  precedent,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  accede  to  the  proposal. 
The  noble  lord  concluded  with  moving, 
**  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  a 
yearly  sum  of   money,    not   exceeding 
14,000/.,  out  of  the  ponsolidated  fund  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irelandy  to  his  royal  highness  Frederick 
duke  of  York,  from  5th  July  1820.'* 

'Lot^  Archibald  Hamilton  was  extremely 

mirprised  that  the  noble  lord  had  wholly 

omitted  to  mention  any  provision  for  the 

queen.    He  had.  more  ttian  once,  when 
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the  noble  lord  propeaed  motiooB  to  liut 
House  relative  to  the  royal  faonly,  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  he  cud  not 
offer  any  proposition  to  parliament  for  a 
due  provision  for  tlie  queen.     On  one  oc* 
casion  the  noble  lord  aaid,  that  when  the 
time  came  for  making  a  provision  for  the 
other  branches  of  xhe  royal  family,  he 
would  then  introduce  the  subject  of  a 
provision  for  the  queen.    He  hoped  be 
had  not  misunderstood  the  noble  lord; 
but  such  he  took  to  be  the  nature  of  hb 
answer  on  that  occasion.     He  now  found 
that  the  noble  lord  had  come  down  this 
day,  and  moved  for  certain  provisions  for 
the  other  branches  of  the  royal  family^ 
without  taking  any  notice  whatsoever  of  her 
majesty.    This  was  a  matter  of  very  great 
surprise  to  him,  and,  he  apprehended,  to 
many    other   members    of  that  Houae. 
From  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble 
lord,  it  appeared  to  him  that  ministers 
did  not  mean  to  make  any  proposition  to 
the  House,    on  this  subject,  during  the 
present  session.   If  he  were  wrong  on  this 
point — if  the  noble  lord  would  state,  that 
m  the  course  of  a  few  days  be  meant  to 
submit  to  the  House  a  proposition  relative 
to  a  prorision  for  her  majesty — he  would 
sit  down  without  making  any  further  Ob- 
servation.    He  presumed,  however,  from 
thesilence  of  the  noble  lord,  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case.    He  was  so  much  sur* 
prised  at  the  course  the  noble  lord  had 
taken,  that  he  could  not  avoid  expressing 
the  feeline  which  at  that  moment  impelled 
him  to  ask  an  explanation  from  the  noble 
lord,  whose  conduct  he  could  not  recon- 
cile with  his  previous  declaration.     He 
conceived  that  it  was  peremptorily  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  ascertain  immedi** 
ately  the  situation  in  which  the  queen  waa 
now  placed,  and  that  in  which  she  was 
likely  to  continue.    At  present,  he  be- 
lieved, her  majesty  had  no  legal  income 
whatsoever.     M'hut    she  might    recehre 
from  his  majesty's  ministers  wasy  in  his 
opinion,  illegally  granted,    and    unduly 
made  use  of.     He  understood  that  her 
majesty  had  been  told  that  she  might  con- 
tinue to  live  at  the  rate  of  35,000/.  a  year; 
but  he,  as  a  member  of  parliament^  de- 
manded, by  what  authority  that  mon^ 
was  advanced  ?  by  whom  it  was  paid  ?  and 
on  what  principle  his  majesty's  ministers 
took  upon  themselves  to  make  any  part  of 
the  royal  family  their  pensioners  ?    In  his 
apprehension  this  matter  had  little  or  no 
rdation  to  the  discussions  that  had  been 
latdy  going  on-^discusaionsi  the  result  of 
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which  wa*  likely  to  be  so  calamitous.  But 
if  the  members  of  that  House  sat  there  as 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  they  were 
bound  to  demand  explanation  relative  to 
all  Kums  that  appeared  to  them  to  be 
illegally  and  unconstitutionally  granted. 
They  ought  to  consult  the  welrare  and 
dignity  of  the  royal   family;   and  as  a 
member  of  parliament  he  felt  that  dignity 
to  be  wholly  compromised,  and  the  duty 
of  ministers  grossly  neglected,  if  they  al- 
lowed any  portion  of  the  royal  family  to 
be  placed  in  the  situation  of  pensioners  on 
the  existing  government.     No  provision 
had  been  asked  for  the  queen,  which  was 
the  more  extraordinarv,  because  not  a 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  House  to  provide  for  her  ma- 
jesty.   He  knew  not  in  what  situation  her 
majesty  would  be  placed  at  the  expiration 
of  this  session ;  and  it  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary that  a  proper  sum  should  be  voted 
for  her  service,  since,  if  the  proceedings 
now  in  progress  went  on,  she  would  have 
occasion  for  a  much  larger  command  of 
pecuniary  resources  than  she  possessed  at 
present.    It  was  one  singular  feature  of 
this  unfortunate  and  calamitous  case,  that, 
at  a  time  when  her  majesty  was  labouring 
under  accusation,  she  was  not  placed  in  a 
situation  that  commanded  all  the  facilities 
necessary  for  her  defence.    She  was  not 
treated  in  that  way  which  her  dignity,  her 
station  in  the  country,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  was  called  on  to 
defend  herself,  ought  to  have  secured. 
It  was  most  ungenerous  and  most  unjust 
to  seize  on  the  present  moment,  in  order 
to  deprive  her  of  any  provision  which  she 
might  have  formerly  enjoyed.    He  could 
not  point  out  to  the  House  what  precise 
course  they  ought  to  pursue ;  but  he  was 
sure  tliey  would  not  make  themselves  a 
party  to  the  negative  insult  that  had  been 
offered  to  her  majesty  by  the  noble  lord 
and  his  colleagues,  by  any  contribution 
of  the  public  money  for  the  use  of  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  all  mention 
of  the  queen  being  omitted  ;  still  less  did 
he  believe  that  the  public  would  tolerate 
the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  in  re- 
taining her  diajesty  as  a  pensioner  on 
their  bounty,  merely,  as  he  understood, 
because  it  suited  his  majesty's  ministers 
not  to  stir  this  important  subject.     He 
wished  to  avoid  touching  on  any  point 
connected  with  the  existing  investigation, 
,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  adequate 
MMOvision  for  her  majesty.    The  proper 
^Mb  of  proceeding  would  perhaps  be,  to 
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move,  in  some  period  of  the  eveniiig,  that 
the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair,  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  asaio,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  his  majestys  minis- 
ters time  to  repair  the  affront  they  had 
given  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  the  royal  family.  If  he  had 
said  any  thing  harsh  or  severe,  be  could 
assure  the  House  he  did  not  intend  it ;  but 
he  felt  that  a  great  neglect  had  beoQ 
shown  towards  her  majesty,  in  not  making 
for  her  that  provision  to  which  she  was 
entitled  — a  proceeding  which,  he  must 
observe,  placed  her  majesty  in  such  a 
situation  as  no  member  of  the  royal  family 
ever  was,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  placed  in-^ 
a  situation  which  no  member  of  that 
House  ought  even  for  a  moment  to  suffer.. 
He  expected  from  the  noble  lord  a  plain 
answer  on  this  subject ;  but  unless  he  re- 
ceived such  an  answer,  he  would  move 
that  the  chairman  do  leave  the  chair,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  ministers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consiaering  the  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  also  to  enable  the 
House  to  decide  how  far  they  would  abet 
and  sanction  that  impropriety. 

Lord  Caitlereagh  said,  he  was  sure  that 
the  surprise  of  the  House  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  that  expressed  by 
the  noble  lord,  if  ministers  had  come  down 
and  proposed  a  settlement  for  her  majesty, 
considering  the  situation  in  which  she  at 
present  stood.  The  noble  lord  had  made 
three  distinct  charges  against  ministers— 
1st,  they  were  charged  with  not  providing 
funds  sufficient  to  enable  her  majesty  to 
enter  on  her  defence ;  next,  with  having 
committed  a  breach  of  the  law,  in  grant* 
ing  sums  of  money  not  sanctioned  by 
parliament ;  and,  lastly,  with  having  neg- 
lected to  make  a  proposition  to  parliament 
relative  to  a  provision  for  her  majesty,  it 
having  been  notified  that  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  be  submitted  to  the  House. 
Now,  with  respect  to  any  practical  incon- 
venience connected  with  the  first  point> 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  every 
means  had  been  taken  to  obviate  it.  £verj 
care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  per- 
sonal inconvenience  which  might  be  likely 
to  affect  her  majesty.  Provision  had  been 
made  to  meet  any  particular  expense 
which  the  queen  might  incur  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pending  inquiry.  That  was 
a  point  which  ne  could  assure  the  noble 
lord  had  neither  escaped  the  king,  nor 
been  lost  sight  of  by  his  ministers.  It  had. 
been  specifically  notified  to  her  majesty 
that  every  means  would  be  afforded  to  her 
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for  the  defence  of  her  character  and  con- 
tact. He  therefore  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  catch  from  the  noble  lord  the 
insinuation,  for  he  had  not  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  charge,  that  there  was  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters to  expose  the  queen  to  any  inconve- 
nience, or  to  abridge  her  comforts  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  allowance  was  granted 
to  her  majesty,  the  jealous  feelings  of  the 
noble  lord  would  be  quieted  if  he  took  the 
trouble  of  reading  the  resolution  which 

Ced  that  House  in  the  month  of  April 
which  went  to  continue  for  a  limited 
time  certain  grants  that  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  and  which  were  chargeable 
oo  the  consolidated  fund.  Of  these 
grants,  the  sum  annually  paid  to  the 
^ueen  was  one.  It  would  be  quite  time 
enough  for  the  noble  lord's  constitutional 
jealousy  to  take  the  alarm,  if,  after  the 
5th  of  July,  he  discovered  that  any  ad- 
vance of  this  nature  had  been  made  by 
ministers.  At  present,  ministers  had 
shown  as  little  inclination  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  parliament  as  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  humanity.  As  to  what  the 
noble  lord  said  relative  to  what  he  had 
observed  on  a  former  occasion,  he  was 
ready  to  avow  that  at  the  time  alluded  to 
he  contemplated,  as  the  most  proper  mo- 
ment for  making  a  settlement  on  her  ma- 
jesty, the  period  when  the  grants  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family  were 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  had  studiously  stated  this 
point,  because  there  was  nothing  at  that 
period  to  prevent  their  proceeding  on  the 
same  principles  by  which  their  vote  would 
be  guided  with  respect  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family.  This  feel- 
ing he  had  entertained  while  any  hope 
existed  that  her  majesty  would  remain  on 
the  continent,  and  thus  save  the  House 
tiie  painful  task  of  investigating  her  con- 
duct. What  had  since  occurred  had 
materially  altered  the  situation  of  affairs ; 
and  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  queen  had  authorized  the  noble 
lord  to  introduce  this  subject,  after  the 
papers  that  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  Her  majesty  in  one  of  those 
papers  had  plainly  declared,  that  she  would 
not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  pecu- 
niary arrangement  until  the  circumstances 
affiBctinff  her  honour  and  character  were 
disposed  of.  Besides,  the  noble  lord 
ought  to  know  that  the  House  could  not 
^vitertain  a  question  of  that  description^ 


vis.,  the  making  a  settlement  on  the  queen, 
without  a  message  from  the  Crown.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  become  initiative  on 
a  measure  of  this  kind ;  and  he  would  tell 
the  noble  lord,  that  in  bringing  it  forward 
he  was  travelling  out  of  his  function  as  a 
member  of  parliament.  It  was  not,  he 
believed,  very  usual  for  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  be  clamouring  for  the 
disposal  of  the  public  money.  Neither 
did  he  think  it  was  proper  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
queen  was  to  be  provided  for,  imtil  they 
saw  the  end  of  the  pending  investigation. 
He  was  the  more  astonished  at  the  course 
adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  because  it  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the  no- 
ble lord's  right  hon.  friend  f  Mr.  Tiemey). 
That  riffht  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that 
he  would  not  vote  a  shilling  of  the  public 
money  to  the  queen,  till  the  charges  made 
against  her  were  entirely  cleared  up.  He 
had  farther  observed,  that  if  even  a  ru« 
mour  continued  unexplained,  he  would  not 
agree  to  any  supply  that  might  be  pro* 
posed  for  her  use.  So  determined  was 
that  right  hon.  gentlemaot  that  he  would 
not  even  suffer  rumours  to  pass  by  unno- 
ticed. But  the  noble  lord,  rather  unad* 
visedly  he  thought,  was  anxious,  in  the 
very  midst  of  these  delicate  proceedings, 
that  her  majesty  should  be  specially  pro- 
vided for.  Under  all  the  difficulties  of 
this  painful  state  of  things  it  would  be 
found  that  the  Crown  had  taken  the  best 
care  to  relieve  her  majesty  from  any  em- 
barrassment in  entering  on  her  defence; 
and  with  respect  to  making  a  permanent 
provision  for  her,  it  would  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  reserve  that  subject  until  the 
moment  when  the  country  understood 
how  her  conduct  was  regarded  by  parlia- 
ment. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  treated  him  with  much 
unfairness,  and  the  House  with  still  more. 
In  the  first  place,  every  gentleman  would 
do  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  his 
having  stated  in  the  outset,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  meant,  in  the  present  session, 
to  move  for  an  allowanco  t^her  majesty, 
he  would  say  nothing  vamm  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  noble  lord,  however,  had  told 
them  that  her4majesty  had  been  provided 
for  until  the  5th  of  July.  He  would  now 
ask  the  noble  lord  how  her  majesty  was 
to  be  provided  for  after  that  period  ?  and 
in  answer  to  the  triumph  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  would  observe,  that,  had  he  postponed 
the  statement  which  he  bad  that  night 
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Co  the  Hmiae  uatil  tke  day  afWv 
to-marrow»  the  noble  lord  would  notluure 
bed  the  opportonity  of  repelling  it  aa  he 
bad  done.  The  course  the  noble  lord  bad 
taken  wai  another  proof  of  ibe  extreme 
unfairaets  that  pervaded  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  00  this  occasion.  He  would  de- 
mand whether  any  pennenion  of  reasoning 
could  be  greater  than  to  argue  that  be- 
OBMse  her  majesty  tbo4ight  proper  (roost 
honourably  as  be  conceived)  to  exclude 
all  pecuniary  considerations  from  the 
aegotiation  between  her  law-advisers  and 
nsinisters,  therefore  tlie  aoble  lord's  hu- 
SMwity  and  that  of  liis  colleagues  should 
lead  them  rather  to  continue  her  a  pen- 
sioaer  on  their  bounty  than  a  plain  and 
direct  applicant  to  that  House.  He  could 
BOt  imagine  any  thing  more  unfiiir  in  ar- 
gument than  that.  He  did  not  wish  to 
f<^ow  this  subject  farther;  but  his  opi- 
luon  was»  that  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  the  noble  lord  was  neither  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  family  nor  creditable 
tc  tiie  character  of  parliament.  The  no- 
ble lord  ought  to  know  that,  by  the  law 
of  this  country,  every  individual  against 
whom  oharges  were  made  was,  pending 
trial,  deem^  to  be  innocent. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  it  was  perfectly  true, 
that  he  did  state  that  be  would  not  agree 
to  any  permanent  vote  for  her  majesty, 
until  the  charges  alleged  against  her  were 
cleared  up.  When  her  majesty's  name 
was  omitted  in  the  Liturgy,  he  had  de- 
clared that  if  her  conduct  was  such  as  to 
justify  that  measure,  he  would  vote  against 
any  grant  that  should  be  proposed.  He 
was  a  little  surprised,  however,  at  the 
course  the  noble  lord  was  now  pursuing, 
because,  if  he  understood  him  correctly, 
he  had  stated  that  he  would,  whenever 
the  provision  for  the  royal  family  was 
brought  before  the  House,  take  some  no- 
tice of  her  majesty's  situation.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  her  majesty  was  treated 
m  the  most,  extraordinary  way,  no  provi- 
sion of  any  kind  having  been  made  for 
her.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  very  truly, 
that  no  member  of  that  House  could 
bring  such  a  question  forward  of  his  own 
motion,  but  tfit  it  must  be  done  by  a 
message  from  the  Crown.  He  knew  that 
there  must  be  a  message  on  the  subject ; 
but  he  supposed  no  intention  existed  to 
make  the  necessary  provision  for  her  ma- 
jesty [Lord  Castlereagh  here  intimated 
nfxpu  the  table  that  such  an  intention  did 

f"  t].    He  was  yery  happy  to  find  that 
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to  ber  Bsajetty,  ts  be  underatcod,  for  the 
ensuing  quarter,  and  lie  was  also  glad  to 
learn  from  the  noble  lord,  that  a  sufficient 
provision  would  be  made  for  her  majeaty^ 
to  enable  her  to  conduct  her  defence. 
This  had  not  been  the  customary  asode  of 
proceeding.  It  was  usual  for  parliament 
to  defray  the  amount  of  the  charges  afker 
they  had  been  incurred.  So  long,  how^ 
ever,  as  the  queen  was  provided  with  the 
aaeans  of  entering  on  her  defence,  be  oared 
net  whether  they  were  granted  before  or 
after  that  defeiice  was  made*  It  ought 
to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  qjMjen 
had  been  allowed  S5,000/.  a  year  as  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  she  having  at  the  time  a 
royal  palace  to  live  in.  Was  it  not,  tbeo, 
a  fair  matter  of  consideration  whether  the 
same  sum  would  now  be  sufficient,  ber 
majesty  having  to  provide  hersdf  with  m 
House?  He  had  little  more  to  observe 
with  reference  to  these  votes,  because  the 
whole  of  them  would  be  brought  before 
the  House  in  a  more  formal  shape  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  true  that  the  duke 
of  Clarence  was  in  a  worse  situation  than 
any  of  his  royal  brothers.  On  his  mar- 
riage 10,000/.  had  been  proposed  for  him, 
but  only  a  sum  of  6,000/.  was  voted,  wbich» 
he  knew  not  by  whose  advice,  he  had  de* 
clined  accepting.  From  his  independent 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  his  having 
thrown  himself  openly  on  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  he  appeared  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  the  additional  vote  that  waa 
about  to  be  proposed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  pro- 
vision would  not  only  be  made  for  the 
usual  support  of  her  majesty,  but  that  n 
sum  would  also  be  granted  to  meet  any 
expenses  that  might  arise  during  the  pend- 
ing investigation.  Her  majesty  was  pro- 
vided for  by  the  vote  of  that  House 
up  to  the  5th  of  July,  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  the  noble  lord  to  com- 
plain when  he  found  ministers  disbursing 
the  public  money  without  any  legal  autho- 
rity. 

Mr.  Denman  wished  to  observe,  that 
this  question  was  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee, without  her  majesty's  knowledge. 
She  had  given  no  directions  whatsoever 
on  the  subject ;  she  had  no  possible  doubt 
that  all  necessary  means  for  defending  her 
rights'and  asserting  her  character  would  be 
afforded  her  from  some  ouarter  or  other. 
It  was,  however,  fit  that  toe  House  should 
imderstand  that  the  expenses  would  neces- 
sarily be  very  considerable.  There  w^a, 
hewev|Br|  another  object  mucb  nearer  te 
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her  facwt  tbaa  that  of  «xpeo8e ;  H  was 
the  dread  lest  the  intarfemoce  of  foreign 
poirers  should  prevent  her  from  having 
the  benefit  of  those  witnesses  who  were 
■ecessary  to  her  ezculpalioD.  She  feared 
that  certain  foreign  powers,  particularly 
Austria*  which  had  beea  exoeediaply  ac- 
tive in  her  persecutiooy  would  depnve  her 
of  those  individuals  without  whoos  her 
justifioMttoa  wddd  be  iDComplete.  When 
she  was,  at  last,  accused  before  a  poblic 
tribonal,  whatever  the  dedsion  ot  that 
tribonal  might  be,  she  called  for  a  fair 
opportoiuty  to  sustain  her  charactery 
and  with  that  view  she  demanded  that 
all  difficulties  and  obstacles  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  that  m  the  part 
of  the  Crown  everj  thbg  would  be  done 
to  faciliute  her  BH^estps  proceedings; 
and,  with  remot  to  the  foreign  powers, 
they  would,  he  conceived,  feci  it  to  be  a 
point  of  obaracter  to  give  her  every  assist- 
ance la  their  power. 

The  seveiml  resolutioBS  were  agreed  to. 

PxKSOIfAL    PKOPXaTT  OV  TRB    LATX 

KiMO.]  6ir  J.  Nempori  wished  to  ask 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whe- 
ther bis  Iirte  majesty  had  left  a  will,  or, 
if  he  had  died  intestate,  in  what  man- 
Bor  his  personal  property  had  been  dis- 
posed of? 

The  OMneeUor  of  the  Est^equer  said, 
be  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tierney  repeated  the  question,  and 
asked,  in  case  of  the  non-existence  of 
^uch  a  document,  what  had  become  of  that 
properly? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied , 
that  he  did  not  know,  and  it  was  not  bis 
duty  to  know  whether  sudi  a  paper  exist- 
ed. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  when  he  put  a  si- 
milar question  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  upon  a  former  occasion,  the 
right  hon.  gendeman  was  certainly  under- 
stood to  have  stated  distinctly  that  a  will 
did  exist.  If  Ms  late  majesty  had  died 
intestate,  it  was  proper  that  the  House 
should  know  what  had  become  of  the 
Bsone^  vested  by  aets  of  parliament  under 
ooBflMssions,  before  thcPf  proceeded  to 
grant  sums  of  money  to  any  pait  of  the 
royal  family.  He  trusted  that  some  ho- 
Boursble  member  would  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  making  a  motion  upon  tne 


The  ChmeeUmr  if^  Exchequer  fAi- 


served,  that  if  there  was  no  will  tf>e  person 
nal  property,  he  apprdiended,  devolved 
to  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  Tiemeif  thought  it  very  important 
to  ascertain  whether  his  majesty  had  died 
intestate,  or  if  any  paper  amounting  to  a 
w3l  had  beem  founo,  what  measures  had 
been  taken  with  respect  to  the  dispositioQ 
of  the  personal  property  of  his  late  pm- 
jesty. 

Mr.  Bemal  wished  to  know  from  whom 
he  was  to  receive  official  information  upott 
this  subject,  if  not  from  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  if  his  lalo 
majesty  had  died  intestate,  his  property 
was  no  longer  private  but  public ;  and 
if  public,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  ascertain,  especially  in  the  'present 
distressed  state  of  the  country,  m  what 
manner  it  had  been  disposed  of. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  assured 
the  hon.  gentleman,  that  no  part  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  his  late  majesty 
had  come  under  the  cognixance  of  that 
part  of  the  government  connected  with 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  said,  that  as  part  of  the 
property,  which  wwb  primSJaeie  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  Crown,  had 
been  put  up  to  sale,  the  House  ongTit  to 
be  informed  whether  any  inquiry  had  beea 
made  to  ascertain  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Crown  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  whether  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  state,  upon  a  motion  be- 
ing made,  what  steps  had  been  taken  by 
ministers  to  ascertain  whether  his  late 
majesty  had  left  a  will,  and  what  part  of 
his  personal  property  was  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  public. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
silent. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that  if  this  subject 
appeared  to  be  involved  in  any  mystery 
or  intrigue,  a  strong  sensation  would  be 
excited  in  the  country.  If  the  exaggerat- 
ed estimates  had  gone  abroad  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  property  left  by  his  late 
majesty  ;  that  circumstance  was  itself  cal* 
culated  to  excite  the  pdblic  attention, 
which  would  probably  be  increased  after 
the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  subject.  If  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman did  not  wish  to  give  any  distinct 
information,  he  might  at  least  state  soma 
reason  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
be  more  explicit. 

The  ChanocUor  qfthe  Exdaquer  re* 
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peatedy  that  no  part  of  his  late  roajeity*8 
property  had  come  under  the  cognuiance 
of  toe  Treasury,  the  disposition  of  it  be- 
longed more  properly  to  the  authority  of 
another  court. 

Mr.  Bermd  observed,  that  information 
was  extracted  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, like  a  bad  cork  from  a  bottle  of 
brandy. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr* 
Hume  gave  notice  that  he  would  make  a 
motion  respecting  the  personal  properly  of 
the  late  king  to-morrow* 

King's  Bench  Proceedings  Bill.] 
The  House  having  gone  into  a  committee 
on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Chetviynd  said,  it  was  his  intention 
to  propose  three  additional  clauses  to  this 
bill.  The  first  of  them  was,  to  enable 
judges  to  pass  sentence  upon  defendants 
at  Nisi  Pnus,  instead  of  bringing  them  up 
to  the  court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  Attomey^General  said,  that  an  ob- 
jection in  limine  existed  against  the  clause 
Sroposed  by  the  hon.  member.  When 
efendants  were  brought  up  to  the  court 
of  Kine's  Bench,  they  had  a  right  to 
move  for  a  new  trial,  for  a  writ  of 
error^  or  in  arrest  of  judgment.  The 
effect  of  the  clause  would  be  to  deprive 
them  of  these  advantages.  Whatever  opi- 
nion the  House  might  entertain  of  the 
expediency  of  such  an  alteration  if  intro- 
duced to  them  as  a  specific  measure, 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  entertaining  it  in  the  crude 
shape  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
brought  it  forward. 

Mr.  Chelwynd  observed,  that  in  offences 
against  the  revenue  not  a  single  instance 
of  a  new  trial  had  occurred  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  thought  that  the  clause 
proposed  would  be  more  properly  made 
the  subject  of  a  specific  measure. 

The  Attorney  General  was  of  opinion, 
that  in  the  cases  which  had  been  pointed 
at>it  might  be  very  important  to  the  parties 
to  possess  the  right  of  moving  for  a  new 
trial*  He  therefore  could  not  consent  to 
adopt  the  clause.  He  explained  and  justi- 
fied the  increased  amount  of  law  charges 
for  the  last  year,  and  proceeded  to  show  that 
the  statement  recently  made  b^  the  late 
member  for  Colchester  receivmg  briefs 
and  counsel  being  paid  for  all  prosecutions 
throughout  the  country  whether  they  at- 
mdM  them  or  not  was  erroneous, 
^■p  clause  was  rejected,  and  as  Mr. 
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Chetwynd  did  not  orest  his  other  clansesy 
the  House  resumed. 

The  Coronation.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  of 
supply, 

Mr.  Creevey  rose  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  a  subject  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  going  to  introduce  to 
their  notice — he  meant  the  expense  of  the 
ensubff  Coronation.    As  yet  there  had  not 
been  placed  upon  their  table  any  estimate 
of  the  sums  of  money  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  such  a  ceremony ;  and  till  such  ' 
an  estimate  was  presented  to  them,  he  for 
one,  would  not  grant  a  single  farthing  for 
it.    Indeed,  it  was  his  opinion,  that,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
no  coronation  ought  to  take  place :  for  let 
honorable  members  consider — and  if  they 
did  not  consider,  the  public  would  con- 
sider for  them — ^the  situation  to  whidi 
that  House  was  at  present  reduced.    A 
green  bag  had  been  submitted  as  well  to 
its  notice  as  to  the  notice  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.    The  other  House 
had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  that  bag  as  to  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  a  bill  would  be 
immediately  introduced  to  expose    her 
majesty  the  queen  to  the  utmost  disgrace 
and  infamy.    The   House  of  Commons 
had,  however,  refused  to  enter  with  simi- 
lar speed  into  a  similar  investigation ;  and 
yet,   notwithstanding  that  circumstance, 
ministers,  who  knew  well  that  that  bag 
was  lying  on  their  table  unopened,  and 
that  proceedings    might  arise  from   the 
opening  of  it  which  could  only  be  termi- 
nated in    another   place — ministers  had 
dared  to  come  down,  and  to  ask  for  a 
large  grant  of  money  to  be  expended  in  a 
grand  gala,  a  great  national  jubilee,  whilst 
the  queen  of  the  country  was  labouring 
under  the  most  heavy  and  grievous  accu- 
sations.   If  the  laws  of  the  land  had  pre- 
scribed any  particular  period,  af\er  the 
demise  of  one  monarch  and  the  accession 
of  another,  within  which  this  ceremony 
of  coronation  was  necessarily  to  take  place, 
then,  however  painful  the  circumstances 
attending  it  might  be,  he  should  have  said, 
let  it  take  place  within  that  period.    But 
no  such  limitation  existed,  and  therefore, 
under  exbting  circumstances,  it  was  niost 
improper  that  it  should  be  held  at  the  time 
which  was  now  fixed  for  it.    Indeed,  his 
majesty  would  be  most  imprudently  ad- 
vised if  he  did  not  postpone  it  until  the 
conclusion  of  this  investigation*    If  there 
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yffBB  any  one  country  in  the  vrorld  more 
diitinguished  than  another  for  honourable 
and  cliivalric  feeling  towards  women,  it 
was  our  own ;  and  he  would  say,  that  he 
had  never  teen  in  it  any  individual  who 
would  with  to  obtain  gratification  to  him- 
self by  inflicting  pain  even  upon  the  most 
degraded  of  the  other  aex.  If,  then,  such 
were  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  us,  with 
what  disgust  would  the  nation  view  its 
king  mixing  ip  all  the  revelry  of  a  grand 
gala  and  jubilee — given  too,  not  at  his  own 
but  at  the  public  expense^at  the  very 
time  that  its  queen  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  grave  and  heinous  accusation  ?  It  was 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry 
there  could  be  no  recrimination ;  but  even 
allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  which  be  did 
not  believe,  still  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that, so  far  as  public  feeling  was  concerned, 
the  king  was  as  much  upon  his  trial  as 
his  illustrious  consort.  He  thought  that, 
as  the  House  had  decided  that  the  inquiry 
DOW  proposed  would  be  both  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire, 
that  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  instituted  ; 
but  if  it  were,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  coronation,  costmg  the  money  which 
it  would  cost,  and  irritating  the  feelings 
of  the  country  as  it  would  irritate  them, 
ought  to  be  postponed  until  that  inquiry 
was  finally  terminated. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  he  did 
not  know  upon  what  grounds  the  hon. 
member  had  come  forward  with  so  much 
zeal  to  attack  the  coronation,  if  it  were 
not  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  by 
which  it  would  be  attended;  and  upon 
that  point  he  was  happy  to  inform 
him  that  it  would  be  much  less  than 
had  been  originally  expected.  With  re- 
gard to  the  argument  which  the  hon. 
member  had  built  upon  the  unfortunate 
differences  now  existing  between  their 
majesties,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
to  say,  that  his  majesty's  rights  were  not 
to  be  impaired  either  by  the  absence  or 
the  presence  of  the  queen  on  this  occa^ 
sion ;  for  the  coronation  was  not  a  grand 
gala,  or  national  jubilee,  as  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  had  represented  it,  but  a  ceremony 
whereby  the  king  ratified  the  compact 
which  existed  between  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  was  a  ceremony  which 
ought  not  to  be  delayed.  His  majesty's 
ministers  deserved  no  blame  on  account 
of  the  period  at  which  the  coronation  was 
.  to  take  place,  as  it  had  been  fixed  at  the 
usual  ]>eriod  after  the  death  of  the  pre- 


ceding sovereign,  and  had  been  announced 
long  before  it  was  known  that  her  majesty 
would  return  to  England.  If  it  occasioned 
pam  to  her  majesty,  ministers  could  not 
but  regret  that  circumstance ;  but  still  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  her  majesty's 
presence  was  not  occasioned  by  them^ 
and  therefore,  if  it  did  cause  her  pain, 
they  were  not,  the  authors  of  it.  As,  then, 
a  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  coronation, 
as  that  coronation  was  the  time  when  the 
king  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  na^- 
tion  to  observe  its  laws  and  protect  its 
interests,  and  as  no  public  ground  had 
been  shown  for  deferring  it,  he  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in  arrest- 
ing it.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  assuring  the  House* 
that  105,000/.  would  be  the  utmost  ex- 
pense which  this  coronation  would  cost 
to  the  country. 

Dr.  Lushington  apprehended  that  at 
present  there  were  circumstances  of  so  pe- 
cular  a  nature,  both  with  respect  to  the 
situation  of  the  queen-consort,  and  the 
state  of  the  public  finances,  that  ministers 
themselves  must  believe  they  would  best 
discharge  their  duty  by  advising  that  this 
ceremony  should  be  delayed.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  necessity  for  a  coronation  at 
all,  and  he  believed  it  would  beibund,  on 
referring  tothe  history  of  this  country,  that 
many  kings  had  reigned  for  a  considerable 
time  without  having  gone  through  that 
ceremony.  If  then,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  his  majesty's  being  crowned,  it 
became  a  question  whether  or  not,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  expedient.  His 
hon.  friend  had  stated,  that  while  the 
trial  of  her  majesty  was  going  on,  it  was 
improper  that  there  should  be  a  public 
solemnity  in  which  she  could  take  no  part. 
In  this  opinion  he  entirely  concurred;  and 
he  also  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
rouse  and  provoke  the  feelings  of  the  peo-' 
pie  of  this  country,  at  a  time  when  they 
would  be  in  a  high  state  of  excitation. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  himself 
whether  it  was  not  impolitic  to  offer  this 
additional  excitement  to  public  feeling  at 
a  time  when  the  noble  lord  ipust  know, 
from  the  addresses  that  were  presented  to 
her  majesty,  what  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple was  respecting  the  treatment  which 
she  had  received  i  and  when  he  must  also 
know,  if  he  at  all  looked  forward  to  futu- 
rity, that  these  feelings  would  hereafter 
become  stronger  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent.   But  there  was  still  another  objec* 
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tioQ  which  had  more  weight  with  him  than 
either  of  thoee  to  which  he  had  adverted-— 
he  meant  the  universal  diitress  whteb  at 
present  pervaded  the  country.  That  dis* 
treM  was  so  real  and  so  great*  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  vote  away  a  single 
shiUing  of  the  public  money  for  any  pur- 
pose that  was  not  absolutely  and  indispen- 
aahly  necessary.  Let  hon.  gentlemen 
look  at  their  table  covered  with  petitions 
from  the  agriculturists ;  let  them  reflect 
on  the  present  state  of  all  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  kingdom— Glasgow 
in  ruins,  Leeds  in  distress,  and  Birming- 
ham scarcely  able  to  support  herself;  let 
then  also  look  at  the  situation  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  to  relieve  whose  commercial  dis* 
tresses  they  had  a  few  nights  ago  voted  a 
grant  of  500,000/. ;  and  with  this  picture 
before  their  eyes,  was  the  noble  lord  to 
tell  tliem  that'l05,000/.  was  a  small  sum  i 
It  was  not  a  small  sum ;  it  was  a  large 
amount,  when  the  means  of  the  country 
and  the  distresses  of  tbe  people  were  taken 
into  consideration.  Wfaat  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  coronation  at  the  present  mo- 
ment on  the  public  feeling  ?  They  would 
have  in  the  news-papers  columns  upon  co- 
lumns filled  with  accounts  of  this  pompous 
ceremony,  with  gorgeous  descriptions  of 
tbe  coronation  rcwes,  and  of  all  the  splen- 
did trappings  and  costly  eauipage  dis- 
played on  the  occasion;  ana  when  the 
starving  individuals  in  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham,  should  read  these  ac- 
counts, and  learn  that  105,000/.  had  thus 
been  spent  in  one  day,  while  at  that  veiy 
moment  there  were  hundreds  of  thousancfs 
of  individuals  in  those  towns  without  any 
means  of  subsistence— whst  efiect,  under 
those  circumstances,  could  such  an  ac- 
count have  but  to  excite  disgust  and  dis- 
content ?  Let  the  House  compare  the  mi- 
sery and  sufferings  of  these  people  with 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  proposed 
coronation,  and  then  they  would  see  if 
ministers  were  not  exerting  themselves  to 
aggravate  the  distress  of  the  country. 
They  not  only  neglected  ^he  public  dis- 
tress, but  were  also  wanting  in  attention 
to  constituiional  forms*  They  were  erect- 
ing additional  barracks  at  the  present  mo- 
ment at  Glasgow,  at  Manchester,  and 
even  in  the  metropolis :  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? Why,  to  Keep  down  the  dissatis- 
MMtion  of  the  country.  Thus^ while  they 
ware  taking  measures  on  one  hand  to  sup- 
MMi  discontent,  they  were  on  the  other 
^Wggall  in  their  power  to  excite  it*  If 
vSlieasure  were  pensiited  in,  he^  for  one, 
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I  should  say^  that  to  whatever  extremitiee 
the  people  might  go,  whatever  outrages 
they  might  commit  (|Hear!  from  minis- 
ters] ;  he  was  not  afraid  to  avow  the  senti- 
ment ;  and  lest  tbe  hon.  gentleman  should 
think  that  he  might  disavow  it  at  soma 
future  period,  he  wotdd  now  repeat,  be 
believed  in  his  conscience  that  whiftever 
excesses  the  people  might  commit  they 
had  been  driven  to  them  by  ministers,  by 
their  arrogant  and  oppressive  conduct,  and 
their  contempt  of  public  feeling.  Did 
the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  suppose  that 
the  spirit  of  the  country  was  to  be  fettered 
and  manacled  by  those  volunteers  tlmt  were 
now  raising,  or  that  it  was  to  be  kept  down 
by  the  barracks  that  were  rising  up  in 
every  direction  >  This  effect  might  indeed 
be  produced  for  a  short  time— b^  only  for 
a  short  time;  for  there  was, still  spirit 
enough  in  the  country  to  lay  in  the  dust  all 
the  machinations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues.  He  had  thought  it 
his  duty  to  state  these  sentiments.  On 
looking  at  tbe  events  which  had  occurred 
for  some  time  past,  and  at  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  in  consequence 
of  those  events  he  firmly  believed  that  no 
bills  could  efiectually  put  down  disafieo- 
tion,  because  be  was  convinced  that  dis- 
aflectioo  never  existed  generally  amongst 
a  people,  except  it  were  the  conseouence 
'of  misgovemment  on  the  part  of  their 
rulers. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  observation!  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  he 
had  allowed  the  subject  to  sleep  so  long 
unnoticed.  The  hon  and  learned  gentle- 
man knew  of  it  long  ago  from  tbe  king's 
proclamation.  He  had,  however,  chosen 
to  wait  until  a  considerable  expence  had 
been  incurred,  and  when  tbe  question  was, 
not  so  much  whether  the  public  money 
should  be  paid,  but  whether  the  tradesmen 
who  had  been  employed  should  be  honour- 
ably paid  ?  He  wished  the  hon*  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  to  consider,  whether  or  not 
when  the  complaint  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  was  of  a  want  of  employment, 
the  occurrence  of  such  a  great  public  so- 
lemnity as  that  in  contemplation  was  pe- 
culiarly desirable,  giving  work  as  it  must 
to  many  branches  of  the  tmoccupied? 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  must 
know  that  the  sum  voted  from  the  public 
purse  would  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
money  that  would  be  expendled  on  tbe 
occasion.  He  must  know  that  the  ex-  • 
penc^  to  which  the  higher  ebaaea  of  to- 
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cietjr  irould  be  put  ki  consequence  of  the 
approaching  solemnity,  would  very  much 
exceed  the  amount  to  be  taken  from  the 
public  purse.  He  must  knovr  that  the 
wMe  of  this  expenditure  would  go  to  en- 
lif  en  industry  and  employ  the  manufac- 
turers, who  were  in  want  of  such  a  sti- 
mulus. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
must  know  that  the  peculiar  grievance  in 
the  country  was  the  want  of  animation 
wluch  trade  experienced.  Above  all 
times,  therefore,  the  present  was  the  time 
In  which  an  ancieni  custom,  which  would 
contribute  to  produce  that  animation, 
ouvht  not  to  be  relinquished.  As  the  hon. 
end  learned  gentleman  asserted  that  there 
was  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  could  there  be 
a  better  occasion  oo  which  that  disaflec* 
tion  might  be  diminished  than  one  in  which 
the  monarch  on  the  one  hand  promised 
protection,  while  the  people  on  the  other 
pledged  tbemaelires  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
their  all^^iance  i  Was  the  present  a  time 
to'  depart  from  an  ancient  usage  of  that 
nature  i  Was  it  a  time  to  abandon  those 
forms  which  our  ancestors  had  established, 
•kid  which  had  so  long  been  maintained? 
Was  it  not  rather  a  time  at  which,  with  all 
due  attention  to  economy,  the  most  vene- 
rable and  splendid  ceremony  of  our  con- 
atitution  oii^ht  to  be  properly  observed  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  eentleman  had  gone 
rather  to  extremities  in  his  speech.  He 
had,  by  anticipation,  apologised  for  any 
outrages  to  which  he  tnought  the  people 
would  be  prompted  by  the  extravagance 
of  ministers  [Dr.  Ltttliington  expressed 
his  dissent  across  the  table].  He  hoped 
then  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  hoc. 
and  learned  gentleman,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded it  would  give  the  House  satisfac- 
UoD,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
coi^d  explain  the  expressions  to  which  he 
alluded.  What  he  had  understood  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  declare  was, 
that  the  extravagance  of  ministers  was  a 
just  ground  for  expecting  that  the  people 
would  proceed  to  extremities  and  outrage. 
Dr.  Lushimgton  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated  was,  that  the  distress  of  the  country 
was  occasion^  by  the  extravagance  of 
ministers. 

^  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
tinued. He  would  say  no  more  on  that 
pomt.  With  respect  to  the  coroDation  of 
bis  mafeity,  he  oegged  to  observe  that 
the  poriod  when  that  ceremony  should 
ttke  place,  was  fixed  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  qjaeen.    The  period  having 


been  90  fixed,  it  did  not  become  necessary 
to  alter  it  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
which  existed  in  the  royal  family,  and 
there  having  been  no  previous  objection 
started  to  the  coronation  of  his  majesty, 
the  House  ought  to  provide  for  the  ex* 
penses  attendant  on  it. 

Colonel  Davies  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
period  fixed  for  his  majesty's  coronation 
was  a  most  inconvenient  one.  Irritated 
as  the  public  mind  now  was,  it  might  be 

E reductive  not  only  of  disorder  and  riot, 
ut  of  bloodshed.  Why,  then,  should  his 
majesty's  advisers  propose  such  a  proceed* 
ing  at  this  moment  ?  It  was  not  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  his  majest v  should 
be  crowned  immediately.  His  Ute  ma- 
jesty was  not  crowned  until  IS  months 
after  his  accession.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  as  there  was  no  other  mode  of 
repressing  tumult  on  this  occasion  than  by 
calling  out  an  extraordinary  number  of 
the  military,  the  danger  h'kely  to  arise  had 
better  be  avoided  by  postponing  the  coro- 
nation for  (he  present. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  prejudge  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  her  majesty^  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  to  refuse  the  sum  proposed  lo^ 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  majesty's  coro- 
nation. It  was  rather  odd  that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  now  objected  to  this 
ceremony,  had  not,  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, signified  their  disapprobation  of  its 
taking  place  at  the  time  proposed.  Any 
objection  on  that  bead  ought  to  have  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Bennet  ssid,  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  accused  his  side  of  the  House  for  not 
having  taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  op- 
posing the  coronation  at  the  period  pro- 
posed. But  who  was  it  that  proposed  that 
coronation— who  was  it  that  directed  the 
erection  of  the  works  for  it  I  It  was  his 
majesty's  ministers,  not  the  opposition,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  haa  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  speaking  on  the  subject  until  it 
came  fairly  before  the  House.  He  could 
not  help  feeling,  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  excite  public  indignation,  than  to 
find,  that  while  one  House  was  agiuting 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  aranst  her 
majesty,  the  other  was  employed  in  voting 
a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in  the 
pageantry  and  show  of  the  coronation  of 
the  king.  Historians  had  remarked,  that 
in  the  reiffn  of  Henry  8th,  the  public 
mind  had  been  much  a^tated,  while  pro« 
ceedings  were  pending  agailu^  the  queen 
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of  that  monarch,  at  obierving  the  festi* 
vities  and  pageantry  of  that  court*  He 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  a  similar  feel- 
ing would  be  entertained  now,  il  it  wai 
found,  that  while  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  going  on  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
pending  asainst  the  queen. 

Mr.  Robinson  said,  he  rose  principally 
to  make  a  few  observations,  which  were 
drawn  from  him  by  the  extraordinary  and 
unmeaning  ranto?  the  hon.  and  learned 
doctor,    who  had  worked  himself  into  a 
most  Tiolent  passion,  and  had  belaboured 
his  majesty's  ministers  most  unmercifully ; 
but  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  that 
harangue,  the  hon.  and  learned  doctor  had 
been  uimentably  remiss  in  his  duty  in  not 
calling  them  to  account  long  ago.    He 
ought  to  have  objected  to  the  first  step 
taken  in  preparing  for  the  coronation ;  he 
had  not  howeter  done  so,  and  therefore  the 
learned  doctor  was  wrong  in  now  object- 
ing to  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  that 
object  into  eitect.    It  was  obj6cted«that  so 
large  a  sum  should  be  expended  in  the 
mere  pageantry  of  a  coronation,  and  that 
toe  while  a  bilf  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
pending  against  her  majesty.    He  denied 
that  the  coronation  was  a  pageantry.    Let 
the  hon.  member  look  to  the'  preamble 
to  the  act  of  king  William,  and  ne  would 
find  that  the  coronation  was  any  thing 
but  a  parade.    The  king  was  bound  to 
take  certain  oaths,  and  it  would  be  a  fault 
in  ministers  to  delay  his  majesty's  doins 
so.^  The  hon.  member  then  read  the  oath 
which    his  majesty  was  bound  to  take, 
**  that  he  was  bound  to  govern  the  country 
according  to  the  statutes ;  that  he  should 
administer  justice  in  mercy ;  that  he  would 
maintain  the  religion  of  the  country  as  by 
law  established,  &c."    Would  the  House, 
after  this,  say  that  the  coronation  was  a 
matter  of  choice  ?    He  maintained  it  was 
matter  of  law,  and  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  [Hear,  hear  I].    This  beins  the  case, 
how  could  ministers  have  justibed  them- 
selves in  advising  the  postponement  of  so 
important  a  measure?    Next  came  the 
objection  in  point  of  time.    He  remem- 
bered, that  six  months  since,  a  great  ob- 
jection was,  that  it  was  to  take  place  in 
the  dog-days :  however  this  mieht  be,  he 
was  sure  that  Christmas  would  be  found  a 
much   more    inconvenient   period*    The 
public  curiosity  would  naturally  be  excited 
■  oo  the  occasion,  and  ministers  would  un- 
Jer^o  no  small  portion  of  blame,   if  a 
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the  coronation  could  not  be  witnessed  at 
all. 
Mr.  W.  SmUh  would  ask  the  right  hon# 

fentleman,  if  he  really  believed, that  the 
ing,  after  he  had  taken  the  coronation 
oath  would  be  more  or  less  bound  to 
reign  according  to  law  than  he  was  after 
he  had  taken  the  oath  before  the  privy 
council  ?  Could  it  be  said  that  he  was  at 
any  future  period  to  be  absolved  from  any 
of  his  regal  functions  because  he  had  not 
taken  a  coronation  oath  ?  As  to  those 
splendid  ceremonies,  of  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  had  spoken  as 
calculated  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  he  conceived  that  tney  were--* 
"  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance.'*  He  appealed  to  every 
hon.  gentleman,  whether  it  was  not  his 
opinion  that  the  feelings  of  the  country 
were  more  in  favour  of  economy  than  ii 
the  most  splendid  public  exhibition.  He 
had  hitherto  purposely  abstained  from 
saying  any  thing  on  the  question  of  the 
queen ;  and  if  he  were  now  to  speak  his 
sentiments,  he  apprehended  they  would 
not  please  either  side  of  the  House.  He 
thought  that  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  having  a  coronation  while  proceedings 
were  going  on  against  her  majesty,  was 
merely  a  matter  of  feeling ;  but  it  was  a 
matter  that  came  home  to  the  mind  and 
bosom  of  every  person. 

Mr.  Baring  concurred  with  his  hon. 
friends  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  period 
chosen  for  the  coronation ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  expense,  he  could  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try whose  feelings  would  be  shocked  by 
it.  The  estimate  was  certainly  far  lesa 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Although  it 
was  undoubtedly  or  extreme  importance 
that  the  king  should  be  crowned  soon  af- 
ter his  accession,  vet  he  could  not  see 
that  a  delay  of  6,  of  12,  or  of  18  months 
even,  was  material.  He  thought,  alse, 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed 
with  great  solemnity;  but  he  repeated 
that  he  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  be- 
ing particular  as  to  the  precise  period  of 
the  event.  Pending  the  present  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to  her  majesty,  however, 
the  celebration  of  that  solemnity  was 
likely  to  be  not  only  unpleasant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  but  to  have  a  very 
injurious  efiect  upon  the  minds  of  many. 
If  her  majesty  were  declared  innocent, 
every  person  would  say,  notwithstanding 
that  it  mi^ht  be  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  determine  whether  or  no  she  riiould  be 
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crowned,  that  it  was  a  great  hardship  to 
exclude  her  from  a  participatioD  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation.  But  his 
priocipaf  object  in  rising  was,  to  suggest 
that  upon  the  coronation  of  a  new  king, 
some  alteration  should  be  adopted  in  the 
oaths  which  were  to  be  taken  by  him. 
The  whole  of  the  family  and  race  of  the 
Pretender  having  now  ceased,  he  thought 
his  majesty's  ministers  should  devise  some 
alteration  in  the  oaths. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  hoped,  that  should 
the  coroaation  take  place,  a  due  regard 
would  be  paid  to  the  encouraeement  of 
British  manufacture.  The  article  of  velvet 
particularly  ought  to  be  encouraged  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  true  Uiat  English 
velvet  could  not  compete  with  that  of 
Genoa,  yet  it  was  equally  handsome  in 
appearance.  This  might  appear  a  trifling 
consideration,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  forgotten  by  his  majesty's  advisers. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said,  that  as  to  the  vote  to 
be  proposed,  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
ahould  nave  any  thing  to  object  on  that 
account.  He  was  no  enemy,  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  pageants,  and,  least  of  all,  to 
such  a  pageant  as  the  one  in  question. 
But  he  regretted  that  it  was  determined 
that  the  coronation  should  take  place 
upon  the  1st  of  August.  He  sincerely 
lamented  that  his  majesty  should  have 
been  advised  to  come  to  such  a  resolution. 
After  the  steps,  however,  which  had 
been  taken,  after  the  official  letters  that 
liad  been  addressed  to  all  parties  concern- 
ed, it  was  hardly,  perhaps,  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  his  majesty  should  stop  short  in 
the  transaction.  He  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  think  that  there  were  ten  gentlemen 
in  the  House  who  would  not  thank  him, 
if  he  could  devise  any  means  by  which 
the  celebration  of  the  coronation  could  be 
fieurther  defened.  Now,  after  the  arrival 
of  her  majesty  in  this  country,  he  did 
own  that  he  had  hoped  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  a  postponement  would 
have  been  felt  and  acted  upon.  He  should 
be  liable  to  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing, if  he  were  to  state  all  that  he  appre- 
hended as  likely  to  result  from  the  corona- 
tion so  speedily  taking  place.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  her  majesty  had  been  op- 
pressed. He  did  not  here  mean  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  opinion  of  her  innocence 
or  guilt;  yet  it  could  not  be  contended 
for  a  moment  but  that  this  opinion  of  her 
being  oppressed  was  the  general  feeling ; 
and  the  one  which  pervaded  not  only  the  , 
lower  dassesi  but  the  higher  ranks  of  so- 
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dety  also.    He  would  ask  any  man  whe- 
ther this  was  a  moment  to  be  selected  for 
a  coronation,  when  her  majesty  was  resid- 
ing in'  a  miserable   house   in   Portman- 
street  ?      The  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
referred  to  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  that 
undoubtedly  was  a  very  important  ^one. 
if  it  had  directed  that  the  oaths  shouUl  be 
taken  within  a  few  weeks,  it  might  have 
been  a  conclusive  authority ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  they  had  always  been  postponed 
where  particular  circumstances  required. 
For  instance,  his  late  majesty's  coronatioa 
was  deferred  in  this  way,  upon  the  ground 
that  he   was  about  to  espouse  the  late 
queen,  upon  which  account  it  was  thought 
better  that  the  two  coronations  should  be 
performed  at  once.      So  in  the  present 
case,  if  all  the  grounds  of  suspicion  should 
be  done  away  with,  he  was  prepared  to 
contend,    that   her   majesty  should    be 
crowned.      If  his  majesty  s  coronation 
should  be  deferred  till  that  were  the  case, 
she  would  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
that  exalted  honour.      The   noble  lord 
could  not  deny  that  in  consequence  of  the 
proposed    coronation  a  larger   military 
force  than  usual  was  to  be  introduced  into 
the  metropolis*      Now,  under  these  cirr 
cumstances,  he  thought  that  more  cruel, 
more  unfriendly,  or  more  unkind  advice 
could  not  have  been  given  to  the  Crown* 
than  to  proceed  with  this  important  mea- 
sure ;  and  he  agreed  that  ministers  were 
to  be  held  responsible  for  all   the  acts 
which  mi^ht  follow.      He  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  mischiev- 
ous consequences  which  might  result  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  coronation  on  the 
1st  of  August,  while  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  question 
of  the  exclusion*  just  or  unjust,  of  her 
maiesty  from  the  full  enjojrment  of  her 
right.    He  thought  that  its  postponement 
could  be  productive  of  no  bad   effect; 
whereas  its  celebration   upon   that  day 
might    be   productive    of  consequenees 
which  could  not  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  Ricardo  thought  that  if  the  various 
articles  likely  to  be  consumed  at  the  co- 
ronation could  be  bought  cheaper  in  the 
foreign  than  the  home  market,  there  could 
be  no  objection  to  their  not  being  home 
manufacture,  seeing  that  they  must  be 
purchased  by  the  produce  of  our  own  in« 
dustry. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  it  was  resolved,  **  That 
100,000/.  be  granted  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  his  majesty's  coronation^'* 
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Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill.] 
The  report  of  this  biil  being  brought  up. 
Colonel  Barry  said,  that  in  order  to  thovr 
there  was  a  second  opinion  in  the  House 


with  respect  to  the  cate  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
was,  he  believed,  ere  now,  elected  for 
Dublin,  be  thought  it  proper  to  move  an 
additional  clause,  viz.  '*  That  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  extend  to  prevent  any  per* 
son  from  sittinff  or  voting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  shall  have  been  elected 
to  serve  therein  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  act.**  The  question  being  put,  that 
the  clause  be  brought  up,  the  House  di- 
vided— Ayes,  42;  Noes,  65:  Majority 
against  the  clause,  23.  The  report  was 
then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday  f  July  ^* 

Report  of  the  Secret  Committee 
ON  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Con- 
duct OF  THE  Queen.]  The  Earl  of 
Harrovaby  rose  and  said,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Ripers  referred  to  the  House 
by  his  majesty's  message,  relating  to  the 
oonduct  of  the  oueen,  he  was  commanded 
to  present  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  House.  The  noble  earl  moved 
that  it  be  read,  which  being  agreed  to— 

The  Clerk  read  the  Report  as  follows : 

<<  By  the  Lords*  Committees,  appointed 
a  Secret  Committee  to  examme  the 
Papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesdav>  the  6th  of  June 
last,  in  two  sealed  bags,'  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  and  to  report  there- 
upon as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  to 
whom  have  been  since  referred  seve- 
ral additional  papers,  in  two  sealed 
bags,  relative  to  the  subject  matter 
of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  Mes- 
sage of  the  6th  of  June  last, 

<<  Ordered  to  Report,  That  the  Com- 
mittee have  examined,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion due  to  so  important  a  subject  the  do- 
cuments which  have  been  laid  before  them, 
and  they  find  that  those  documents  con- 
tain allegations  supported  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  various  situations  of  life,  and  re- 
siding in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which 
deeply  affect  the  honour  of  the  queen, 
charging  her  majesty  with  an  adulterous 
connection  with  a  foreigner,  originally  in 
her  service  in  a  menial  capacity;  and  at- 
Iribttting  to  her  majesty  a  continued  aeries 


of  conduct  highly  unbecoming  her  ma^ 
jesty's  rank  and  station,  and  of  the  most 
licentious  character. 

*<  These  charges  appear  to  the  Commit* 
tee  to  be  calculated  so  deeply  to  af&ct,  not 
only  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  but  also 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral 
feeling  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  solemn  in- 
quiry ;  which  it  appears  to  the  Committee 
may  be  best  effected  in  the  course  of  a 
legislative  proceeding,  the  necessity  of 
which  they  cannot  but  most  deeply  de- 
plore." 

The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  report  which  their  lord- 
ships had  just  heard,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  give  notice,  that  he  should  to- 
morrow bring  in  a  bill,  founded  upon  the 
report,  the  object  of  which  he  should  then 
explain  to  their  lordships.  At  the  same 
time  all  facilities  would  be  given  to  the 
illustrious  personaee  whose  conduct  was 
implicated  so  much,  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  or  exculpation  in  every  way.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  their  lordshipa 
be  summoned  for  to-morrow. 

Earl  Grey  would,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  proceedings,  abstain  from  saying 
much  that  occurred  to  him  upon  this  most 
important  subject,  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  which  was,  in 
his  opinion,  increased  in  an  immense  de- 
ffree  by   the    report  now   on  the  table* 
When  he  before  objected  to  the  course 
which  the  noble  lords  opposite  proposed 
to  pursue,  he  stated  then,  and  he  now 
repeated,  that  his  only  object  was  to  ob« 
tarn  fur  the  parties  concerned  strict  and 
impartial  justice.    He  had  now  again  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  a 
proceeding  which  did  not  leave  the  case 
of  the  person  accused  in  an  unprejudiced 
state.    The  charges  now  made  were  not 
merely  brought  forward  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  but  came  before  their  lord- 
ships through  the  medium  of  a  committee 
of  their  lordships'  House.    It  was  there- 
fore important  that  their  lordships  should 
consider  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.    Though  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded to  the  introduction  of  a  legislative 
proceeding,    it  must  be  anticipated  that 
their  lordships  would  have  to  act  judicially 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.    They  oughtf 
then,  to  come  impartially  to  that  part  of 
their   duty.    The  charge  set  forth,  on 
the  authority  of  the  report,  was  that  of  an 
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adulterout  connexion  with  a  menial  ter 
▼anty  and  a  long  course  of  licentious  con 
duct.    A  charge  of  a  more  abhorrent  na« 
ture  never  could  be  made  against  any  in* 
dividual,  to    say    nothing    of   its  being 
brought  against  a  queen*    If  this  charge 
rested  upon  evidence  which  could  be  sup- 
ported. It  certainly  formed  a  case  for  in- 
dispensable inquiry,  and  he  agreed  that 
it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  the  inqui- 
ry should  proceed  in  the  way  calculated 
to  secure  tne  honour  and  interests  of  both. 
But  by  whom  were  their  lordships  told 
that  the  evidence  could  be  supported?  By 
those  ministers  who  were  willmg  to  con- 
tinue her  majesty  in  the  character  of 
queen — to  make  arrangements  for  her  in- 
troduction to  foreign  courts— 4ind  to  re- 
commend their  ambassadors  to  pay  res- 
pect to  her*    They  now  told  their  lord- 
shins  that  the  queen  was  a  person  lipb\e 
to  imputations  of  the  most  aubhorrent  na^ 
ture.    They  had  permitted  this  conduct 
to  go  on  for  years,  and  now  they  brought 
forward  the  charge  with  the  greatest  haste, 
leaving  it  suspended  to  agiute  the  country, 
and  thus  compromising  not  only  the  dig- 
nity of  the  throne,  but  the  safety  of  the 
state.    Her  majesty,  now  standing  under 
a  charge  proceeding  from  such  authority, 
was  placed  in  a  situation  that  no  one  be- 
fore ner  ever  stood  in.    It  appeared  to  be 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  charge,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  defence;  but  he  did  not  think  that  her 
majesty  would  lose  any  thine  by  the  in- 
quiry  proceeding  immediately ;   for  she 
roust  sustain  more  injury  from  the  circum- 
stance of  this  report  being  promulgated 
to  the  world,  than  she  could  gain  advan- 
tage from'  any  delay  for  procuring  evi- 
dence.   As  the  case  now  stood,  she  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  characters  of  the 
witnesses  that  were  to  be  brought  against 
her ;  even  the  name  of  the  menial  servant, 
with   whom  the  adulterous   intercourse 
was  said  to  have  taken  place,  was  not 
mentioned.    In  this  situation  the  charge 
was  to  stand  against  her  for  months ;  and 
then  perhaps  she  would  have,  after  all,  to 
meet  the  investigation  with  very  imperfect 
means  of  defence.    He  thought  that  jus- 
tice requiied  that  her  majesty  should  be 
forthwith  furnished  by  ministers  with  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  charges,  and  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  authority 
ihey  were  made.    He  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  his  object  in  rising  was  merely  to 
enter  his  protest  against  a  coune  of  pro- 


ceeding that  seemed  to  violate  ^veiy  prin* 
ciple  of  justice. 

The  £arl  of  Harrcnoby  thought  that  tile 
noble  earl  might  have  abstained  from  say- 
ing any  thing  until  his  noble  friend  had 
hfl^  the  opportunity,  to-morrow,  of  ex- 
plaining the  course  of  proceeding  which 
he  thought  should  be  adopted.    lie  could 
assure  their  lordships  that  he  as  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity  of  the  proceedings 
and  as  anxiously  desired  to  avoid  agitating 
the  public  mind,  as  the  noble  earl  or  any 
other  person ;  but  he  thought  it  requisite 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earL    He  had 
accused  his   majesty's  government  with 
having  committed  a  great  act  of  injustice 
by  the  course  which  had  been  pursued. 
If  that  course  was  injustice,  their  lords^pa 
were  completely  accomplices  in  it.    The 
arguments  of  the  noble  earl  and  his  fnende 
were  stated  to  be    unanswerable ;  but 
those  who  were  convinced  by  those  un- 
answerable arguments  had  not  thought  fit 
that  the  public  should  know  how  large 
their  numbers  were.    As  to  the  inoon* 
venience  to  the  accused  person,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  how  was  it  to  be 
avoided  I    Every  regard  liad  been  had  to 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  laying  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee.    But  if 
any  member  of  that  House   had  risen  to 
propose  a  measure  similar  to  that  which 
was  the  object  of  the  committee,  would 
their  lordships  have  allowed  him  to  opett 
his  mouth  ?     When  the  call  from  the  ac» 
cused  person  for  trial  had  been  so  strong- 
ly made,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding left.    Before  the  call  was  made^ 
the  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
then  their  lordships  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  propriety  or  justice  to  change 
their  course.    But  it  was  said,  his  majes^ 
ty's  ministers  were  highly  blameable  for 
not  havinff  themselves  instituted  a  pro- 
ceeding like  that  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  institute  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee.    And  yet  what  the  ne^ 
ble  earl  contended  ought  to  have  been 
done  before,  he  now  wisned  to  delay ;  and 
alleged  that  to  proceed  would  be  danger^ 
ons  to  the  tranquillity   of  the  country. 
He  eould  assure  the  House  fbr  himself^ 
that  if  there  were  an]f  part  .of  the  condnet 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  to  whioh  they 
could  look  back  with  more  particular  sa- 
tisfiiction  than  another,  he  heliered  it  te 
be  that  which  had  been  emfdejed  in  eop- 
deavours  to  avoid,  by  some  compronsiie^ 
the  putdic  diseussion  of  the  presentiub- 
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Irish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill.] 
The  report  of  this  biJI  being  brought  up, 
Coloue)  Barry  said,  that  in  order  to  thovf 


there  was  a  second  opinion  in  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
was,  he  believed,  ere  now,  elected  for 
Dublin,  be  thought  it  proper  to  move  an 
additional  clause,  viz.  **  That  nothing  in 
the  act  shall  extend  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  sittinff  or  voting  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  shall  have  been  elected 
to  serve  therein  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  act.**  The  question  being  put,  that 
the  clause  be  brought  up,  the  House  di- 
vided—Ayes,  42;  Noes,  65:  Majority 
against  the  clause,  23.  The  report  was 
then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday f  July  ^* 

Report  of  thb  Secret  Committee 
ON  the  Papers  relating  to  the  Con* 
DUCT  of  the  Queen.]  The  Earl  of 
Harrowby  rose  and  said,  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  Ripers  referred  to  the  House 
by  his  majesty's  messsge,  relating  to  the 
oonduct  of  the  oueen,  ne  was  commanded 
to  present  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  House.  The  noble  earl  moved 
that  it  be  read,  which  being  agreed  to— 

The  Clerk  read  the  Report  as  follows : 

<<  By  the  Lords'  Committees,  appointed 
a  Secret  Committee  to  examine  the 
Papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June 
last,  in  two  sealed  bags,*  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  and  to  report  there- 
upon as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  to 
whom  have  been  since  referred  seve* 
ral  additional  papers,  in  two  sealed 
bass,  relative  to  the  subject  matter 
of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  Mes- 
sage of  the  6th  of  June  last, 

<<  Ordered  to  Report,  That  the  Com- 
mittee have  examined,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion due  to  so  important  a  subject  the  do- 
cuments which  have  been  laid  before  them, 
and  they  find  that  those  documents  con- 
tain allegations  supported  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  various  situations  of  life,  and  re- 
siding in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which 
deeply  affect  the  lionour  of  the  queen, 
charging  her  miyesty  with  an  adulterous 
connection  with  a  foreigner,  originally  in 
Ittr  service  in  a  menial  capacity;  and  at-  • 
'"^utiDg  to  her  majesty  a  continued  aeries 
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of  conduct  highly  unbecoming  her  ma^ 
jesty's  rank  and  station,  and  of  the  most 
licentious  character. 

"  These  charges  appear  to  the  Commit* 
tee  to  be  calculated  so  deeply  to  affect,  not 
only  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  but  also 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral 
feeling  and  honour  of  the  country,  that  in 
their  opinion,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  solemn  m- 
quiry  ;  which  it  appears  to  the  Committee 
majr  be  best  effected  in  the  course  of  a 
legislative  proceeding,  the  necessity  of 
which  they  cannot  but  most  deeply  de- 
plore." 
The  Report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  report  which  their  lord- 
ships had  just  heard,  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  give  notice,  that  he  should  to- 
morrow bring  in  a  bill,  founded  upon  the 
report,  the  object  of  which  he  should  then 
explain  to  their  lordships.      At  the  same 
time  all  facilities  would  be  given  to  the 
illustrious  personage  whose  conduct  was 
implicated  so  much,  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  or  exculpation  in  every  way.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  their  lordshipa 
be  summoned  for  to-morrow. 

Earl  Grey  would,  in  the  present  situa- 
tion  of  the  proceedings,  abstain  from  saying 
much  that  occurred  to  him  upon  this  most 
important  subject,  the  difiiculty  and  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  which  was,  in 
his  opinion,  increased  in  an  immense  de- 
cree by   the    report  now   on  the  table. 
When  he  before  objected  to  the  course 
which  the  noble  lords  opposite  proposed 
to  pursue,  he  stated  then,  and  he  now 
repeated,  that  his  only  object  was  to  ob« 
tain  fur  the  parties  concerned  strict  and 
impartial  justice.    He  had  now  again  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  a 
proceeding  which  did  not  leave  the  case 
of  the  person  accused  in  an  unprejudiced 
state.    The  charges  now  made  were  not 
merely  brought  forward  by  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown,  but  came  before  their  lord- 
ships through  the  medium  of  a  committee 
of  their  lordships'  House.    It  was  there- 
fore important  that  their  lordships  should 
consider  the  situation  in  which  tney  were 
placed.    Though  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded to  the  introduction  of  a  legislative 
proceeding,    it  must  be  anticipated  that 
their  lordships  would  have  to  act  judicially 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.    They  ought, 
then,  to  come  impartially  to  that  part  of 
their  duty.    The  charge  set  forth,  on 
the  authority  of  the  report,  was  that  of  an 
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adulterout  connexion  with  a  menial  ter* 
vanty  and  a  long  course  of  licentious  con- 
duct.   A  charge  of  a  more  abhorrent  na« 
ture  never  could  be  made  against  any  in* 
dividual,  to    say    nothing    of  its  being 
brought  against  a  queen.    If  this  charge 
rest^  upon  evidence  which  could  be  sup- 
ported, It  certainly  formed  a  case  for  in- 
dispensable inquiry,  and  be  agreed  that 
it  was  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and 
the  welfiire  of  the  country,  that  the  inqui- 
ry should  proceed  in  the  way  calculated 
to  secure  the  honour  and  interests  of  both. 
But  by  whom  were  their  lordships  told 
that  the  evidence  could  be  supported?  By 
those  ministers  who  were  willmg  to  con- 
tinue her  majesty  in  the  character  of 
queen — to  make  arrangements  for  her  in- 
troduction to  foreign  courts— 4ind  to  re- 
commend their  ambassadors  to  pay  res- 
pect to  her.    They  now  told  tmir  lord- 
shins  thst  the  queen  was  a  person  li(d>le 
to  imputations  of  the  most  aubhorrent  na- 
ture.   They  had  permitted  this  conduct 
to  go  on  for  Tears,  and  now  they  brought 
forward  the  charffe  with  the  greatest  haste, 
leaving  it  suspended  to  agiute  the  country, 
and  thus  compromising  not  only  the  dig- 
nity of  the  throne,  but  the  safety  of  the 
state.    Her  majesty,  now  standing  under 
a  charge  proceeding  from  such  authority, 
was  placed  in  a  situation  that  no  one  be- 
fore ner  ever  stood  in.    It  appeared  to  be 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  charge,  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  defence;  but  he  did  not  think  that  her 
majesty  would  lose  any  thine  by  the  in- 
quiry proceeding  immedisteJy;   for  she 
roust  sustain  more  injury  from  the  circum- 
stance of  this  report  beine  promulgsted 
to  the  world,  than  she  could  gain  advan- 
tage from'  any  delay  for  procuring  evi- 
dence.   As  the  case  now  stood,  she  had 
no  means  of  knowing  the  characters  of  the 
witnesses  that  were  to  be  brought  against 
her ;  even  the  name  of  the  menial  servant, 
with   whom  the  adulterous    intercourse 
was  said  to  have  taken  place,  was  not 
mentioned.    In  this  situation  the  charge 
was  to  stand  against  her  for  months ;  and 
then  perhaps  she  would  have,  after  all,  to 
meet  the  investigation  with  very  imperfect 
means  of  defence.    He  thought  that  jus- 
tice requiied  that  her  mi^esty  should  be 
forthwith  furnished  by  ministers  with  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  charges,  and  a 
list  of  Che  witnesses  on  whose  authority 
4hey  were  made.    He  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  his  object  in  rising  was  merely  to 
enier  his  protcti  againat  a  course  of  pro- 


ceeding that  seemed  to  violate  dvery  prin* 
ciple  of  justice. 

The  £arl  of  Harranby  thought  that  the 
noble  earl  might  have  abstain^  from  say- 
ing any  thing  until  bis  noble  friend  had 
hfl^  the  opportunity,  to-morrow,  of  ex- 
plaining the  course  of  proceeding  which 
he  thought  should  be  acfopted.    lie  couki 
assure  their  lordships  thst  he  as  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity  of  the  proceedings 
and  as  anxiously  desired  to  avoid  agitating 
the  public  mind,  as  the  noble  earl  or  any 
other  person ;  but  he  thought  it  requisite 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  whal 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl.    He  had 
accused  his   majesty's  government  with 
having  committed  a  great  act  of  injustice 
by  the  course  which  had  been  pursued* 
If  that  course  was  injustice,  their  lordshipa 
were  completely  accomplices  in  it.    The 
arguments  of  the  noble  earl  and  his  fnenda 
were  stated  to  be    unanswerable ;  but 
those  who  were  convinced  by  those  un- 
answerable arguments  had  not  thought  fit 
that  the  public  should  know  how  large 
their  numbers  were.    As  to  the  inooiH 
venience  to  the  accused  person,  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said,  how  was  it  to  be 
avoided  ?     Every  regard  had  been  had  to 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  laying  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  committee.    But  if 
any  member  of  that  House   had  risen  to 
propose  a  measure  similar  to  that  which 
was  the  object  of  the  committee,  would 
their  lordships  have  allowed  him  to  opett 
his  mouth  ?     When  the  call  from  the  ac» 
cused  person  for  trial  had  been  so  strong- 
ly made,  there  was  no  other  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  left.    Before  the  call  was  nade^ 
the  committee  had  been  appointed,  and 
then  their  lordships  did  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  propriety  or  justice  to  change 
their  course.    But  it  was  said,  his  roajea^ 
ty's  ministers  were  highly  blameable  for 
not  having  themselves  instituted  a  pro* 
ceeding  like  that  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  institute  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee.    And  yet  what  the  no- 
ble earl  contended  ought  to  have  been 
done  before,  he  now  wished  to  delay  ;  and 
alleged  that  to  proceed  would  be  danger^ 
oos  to  the  tranquillity    of  the  country. 
He  could  assure  the  House  for  himaelf, 
that  if  there  were  any  part  of  the  conduct 
of  his  majesty's  muusters  to  which  they 
could  look  back  with  more  particular  sa- 
tisfaction than  another,  he  helteved  it  to 
be  that  which  had  been  employed  in  en- 
deavours to  avoid,  by  some  compronuse, 
the  public  discussion  of  the  present  sub* 
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iect*  Had  it  been  possibley  b^  allowing 
her  majesty  to  speDcl  her  days  in  comfort 
id  any  part  of  Europe  in  which  she  pleased, 
without  disturbinff  the  country  or  injur- 
ing its  interests,  tnat  would  hare  been  an 
arrangement  which  he  was  confident  would 
have  obtained  their  lordships'  approbation  ; 
and  he  thought  if  there  were  any  occasion 
on  which  a  public  man  might  be  excused 
for  making  some  sacrifice  of  consistency, 
it  was  for  such  an  object.  No  compro* 
mise  had,  however,  taken  place,  and  mi- 
nisters must  now  endeavour  to  do  their 
daty  in  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  dutv  their  lordships  had  to  perform, 
he  could  not  think  that  the  objection  on 
that  ground  had  any  weight.  He  believ- 
ed that,  until  the  charge  was  proved  by 
other  evidence,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee would  not  be  regarded  in  any  more 
important  light  than  the  verdict  of  a  grand 
jury.  There  was  always  an  interval  be- 
tween the  finding  of  a  bill  of  indictment 
and  the  commencement  of  a  trial ;  and  it 
was  never  considered  that  that  arrange- 
ment operated  to  the  disadvantaee  of  the 
accusea.  There  werecasesin  which  charges 
had  been  suspended  for  many  years,  and 
the  party  at  last  acquitted.  That  there 
should  on  the  present  occasion  be  some 
interval,  was,  m>m  the  nature  of  the  case, 
unavoidable.  His  noble  friend  would, 
however,  to-morrow  explain  the  course  of 
proceeding  which  it  appeared  most  advisa- 
ble to  follow. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  could  not  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  the  noble  earl's  compari- 
aon  of  the  report  on  the  table  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  grand  jury.  Before  a  grand  jury 
found  a  bill,  they  hieard  a  complete  body 
of  testimony  against  the  accused.  He 
would  ask  the  noble  earl  whether  the 
committee  had  examined  such  witnesses 
as  a  grand  jurv  must  examine  before 
they  sanctioned  an  accusation  ?  Were 
the  witnesses  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee as  they  must  have  been  into  a  grand 
lury-room  ?  There  was  another  subject, 
however,  on  which  he  thought  it  neces- 
aary  to  say  a  few  words.  He  wished  to 
jknow  whether  it  really  was  the  intention 
of  the  noble  lord  opposite  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  present  session,  in  order 
to  afibi:d  an  opportunity  for  the  exhibition 
x>f  a  splendid  pac|eant,  which  would  at  pre- 
sent be  very  iU-timed.  He  was  aware  that 
the  coronation  was  an  occasion  on  which 
xytly  were  interchaneed  between  the  so- 
gWVR  And  his  feopke,  and  therefore  he 


I  did  not  mean  to  deprecate  such  a  cere- 
mony, though  he  tnought  it  had  much 
better  be  delayed.  After  expunging  her 
majesty's  name  firom  the  Liturgy,  and 
bringing  forward  the  present  report,  it 
would  appear  as  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
put  a  stain  on  her  character  in  anticipation 
of  that  solemnity.  The  measures  might 
with  some  have  the  appearance,  not  dT  a 
wish  to  do  justice,  but  to  throw  an  in- 
sult on  her  maiesty  before  trial.  He  did 
not  call  upon  their  lordships  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  popular  clamour,  but  wished  them 
to  regard  the  feelings  of  that  respectable 
part  of  the  public  which  looked  with  anxi- 
ety as  well  as  respect  to  their  proceed- 
ings. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  it  would  be  right  to  suspend  the 
ceremony.  No  possible  danger  could  arise 
from  a  delay  of  three  months. '  A  ereat  res- 
ponsibility would  be  incurred  by  those 
who  advised  this  proceeding,  if,  at  a  time 
when  oaths  were  to  be  interchanged  be- 
tween the  sovereiffn  and  his  people,  the 
season,  instead  of  being  one  of  joy  and 
harmony,  should  become  one  of  sorrow 
and  dissatisfaction — if  feelings  should  be 
excited  which  might  unfortunately  lead  to 
some  intemperate  act.  There  were  two 
courses  before  them.  If  one  way.  was 
adopted,  there  would  be  harmony  and 
peace.  If  the  other,  the  only  object  for 
which  the  ceremony  ought  to  be  attended 
to  would  be  defeated. 

The  Earl  oi  Damley  was  afraid  that  no- 
thing but  mischief  could  result  from  the 
report  laid  on  the  table,  and  sincerely  wish- 
ed that  the  proceedings  had  been  avoid- 
ed. He  had  before  alluded  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  injustice  of 
which  was  so  glaring.  After  her  majesty 
had  been  prayed  for  during  twenty-five 
years  as  princess  of  Wales,  the  refusing 
to  pray  for  her  as  queen  was  quite  unac- 
countable. How  did  it  happen  that  she, 
who  was  worthy  to  be  prayed  for  on  the 
29th  of  January,  became  all  at  once  an 
unworthy  object  on  the  SOth,  the  very 
next  day  ?  The  conduct  of  ministers  in 
this  respect  could  not  be  exculpated. 

Earl  Grey  said,  there  was  one  point  on 
which  he  was  roost  anxious  that  he  should 
not  be  misunderstood.  The  noble  earl 
had  stated,  that  no  part  of  the  conduct  of 
his  majesty's  advisers  had  given  them 
more  satisfaction  than  that  which  they 
had  pursued  in  the  present  case.  He 
musty  however,  say,  that  if  those  advisers 
bad  bcfm  them  evidence  of  the  queen 
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having  been  guilty  of  on  adulteroui  inter- 
course with  a  foreigner,  aggravated  bv  a 
long  course  of  licentious  conduct— -if  uiat 
charge  was  true,  the  case  was  one  which, 
consistently  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  admitted 
of  no  compromise  whatever.  But  when 
ministers  luui  on  former  occasions  been 
hard  pressed  with  this  argument,  then  the 
crime  was  softened  down  into  family  dif- 
ferences. Family  differences  were,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  tried  by  their  lordships. 
It  was  the  consideration  of  charges  dero- 
^tory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  or 
injurious  to  the  dignity  of  the  state,  to 
which  they  were  to  proceed.  The  noble 
earl,  however,  when  in  possession  of  these 
charges,  was  willing  to  consent  to  an 
arrangement  for  allowing  her  majesty  to 
live  i£road  in  comfort.  But  was  this  ar- 
rangement to  take  place  only  in  conse- 
quence of  family  differences  ?  No ;  it  was 
after  a  charge  of  living  in  adultery;  to 
continue  which  intercourse  the  noble  earl 
was  willing  that  50,000/.  a  year  should  be 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
•This  he  declared  to  be  a  charge  which 
could  not  be  compromised,  and  to  that 
declaration  he  would  adhere.  I1ie  noble 
earl  and  his  colleagues  had,  however, 
thought  differently.  If  they  believed  the 
charge,  they  were  bound  to  liave  proceeded 
upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  merely  to 
say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  earl.  The  doctrine 
advanced  by  him  was,  that  ministers  hsd 
finally  seen  the  queen's  conduct  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  from  what  they  had  done  at 
the  commencement,  because  they  now 
advised  inquiry,  whereas  they  formerly 
ahowed  a  willingness  to  compromise. 
Now,  he  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that,  even  on  the  assumption 
of  the  possibility  of  proving  every  charge 
a|;ainst  the  queen  which  had  been  made, 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  done  right  in 
offering  to  agree  to  an  adjustment  without 
a  trial.  He  would  say,  that  had  she  re- 
mained abroad,  the  evils  attending  a  com- 
promise would  not  have  been  so  great  as 
those  that  might  be  anticipated  from  insti- 
tuting proceedings  against  her;  and  he 
entertained  this  opinion  in  common  with 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  nation. 
Undoubtedly,  it  might  be  said,  that,  if 
chaises  existed,  they  ought  to  be  proved 
or  dispelled.  This,  as  a  general  maxim, 
might  be  correct ;  but  circumstances  might 
be  such  aa  to  render  the  applicatioa  of  it 


to  certain  cases  highly  inexpedient.  If 
the  peace  of  the  country,  if  the  honour  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  cause  of  public  morale 
were  involved  in  the  question,  it  was  not 
only  the  duty  of  a  statesman,  but  of  every 
man  who  was  actuated  by  public  princi- 
ples, to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  a  puUic 
proceeding  like  that  now  before  the  House. 
He  therefore  entirely  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  earl ;  and  when  the 
proper  time  arrived,  he  should  be  able  to 
defend  the  conduct,  founded  on  different 
principles,  which  his  majesty's  government 
had  pursued.  He  was  not  afraid  to  say» 
that  though  the  charges  were  known  to 
ministers  for  months  before  they  commu- 
nicated them  to  parliament— that  though 
they  knew  the  evidence  on  which  they 
rested,  and  saw  the  possibility  of  proving 
them— it  was  their  duty,  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  prevent  a  public  investigation. 
Whether  the  steps  they  had  taken  to  pre- 
vent inquiry  were  prudent  or  no  was  a  dif- 
ferent question ;  but  when  the  queen  came 
to  this  country — when  her  conduct  was 
forced  upon  public  attention — ^when  no 
medium  was  lefl  between  admitting  her  to 
the  exercise  of  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  allowing  her  full  influence  on  the 
morals  of  the  country,  and  proceeding 
against  her,  supposing  the  charges  to  be 
true,  they  were  compelled  to  bnng  them 
forward.  Great  as  the  evil  on  this  latter 
supposition  was,  it  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  least. 

The  Marquis  ot  Buckingham  said,  that 
the  House  had  already  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  proceeding  as  his  majesty's 
ministers  haa  recommended,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  particulars,  but  merely 
having  before  them  the  general  charges. 
He  concurred  in  all  the  votes  that  had 
been  given  for  adjournment,  in  order  that 
time  might  be  afforded  for  adjustment, 
and  he  did  so  with  great  satisfaction.  He 
wished  the  question  not  to  be  brought  for- 
ward if  it  could  have  been  prevented,  b^ 
cause  he  thought  it  would  affect  the  ho^ 
nour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country ;  but  when  he 
found  that  all  attempts  at  compromise  had 
been  unavailing,  he  as  sincerely  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  inquiry. 
The  proposed  duty  had  therefore  devolvM 
upon  the  committee,  which  duty  it  had 
now  fulfilled  ;  and  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  any  thing  concerning  that  commit- 
tee, he  would  mention  that  the  report  on 
the  table  expressed  its  unanimous  opinion 
on  the  documents  laid  before  it. 
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Lord  Holland  could  not  allow  tome  of 
the  obBenratioos  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  marquis  to  paM  unnojticed.  It  waa 
with  pain  toat  he  heard  the  noble  mar^uit 
attempt  to  make  the  House  accomphccs 
in  the  proceedings  of  ministers — it  was 
with  pain  that  he  saw  an  endeavour  made 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  incon- 
sistent conduct  of  ministers  on  a  ma- 
jority of  their  lordships;  but  when  the 
noble  marquis  went  a  little  farther,  and 
wished  to  implicate  them  likewise  in  the 
negotiations  that  had  intervened,  he  went 
too  far.  The  majority  of  the  House  stood 
acquitted,  both  of  having  preferred  charges 
against  her  majesty,  and  of  having  at- 
tempted to  compromise  those  charges. 
The  noble  earl  had  stated  in  loud  and  lofty 
language,  that  he  had  bis  reasons  for  b^ 
lievmg,  that  inquiry,  which  was  not  ne- 
cessary if  her  majesty  had  remained  out  of 
England,  became  necessary  as  soon  as  she 
returned ;  but  he  had  not  specified  those 
reasons.  He  merely  gave  his  opinion 
without  producing  any  ground*  for  it; 
and  he  had  forgotten  that  ner  majesty  was 
not  only  to  escape  a  trial  if  she  remained 
abroad,  but  was  to  receive  50,00(tf .  a  year. 
The  feelings  of  the  country  might  have 
been  interested  in  this  question ;  but  was 
that  interest  diminished  bv  the  presence 
of  her  majesty  in  England?  The  noble 
earl  had  alleged  that  ministers  were  driven 
to  the  course  which  they  had  adopted  ; 
but  he  had  not  explained  why  they  were 
ao  driven.  The  course  of  these  proceed- 
ings was  from  the  beginning  wrong- 
highly  inconsistent— highly  dangerous— 
deroffatory  from  the  honour  of  the  Crown, 
and  mjurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  unjust  that  charges 
should  be  suspended  so  long  as  these 
must  be  before  they  were  tried.  He 
would  again  say,  that  the  House  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  by  consentinff  to  re- 
peated adjournments.  Their  lordships 
were  told  that  there  were  hopes  of  adjust- 
ment, and  on  that  presumption  they  ad- 
journed the  meeting  of  their  committee  ; 
but  in  doing  so  they  expressed  no  opinion 
of  the  charges.  NeiUier  did  they  express 
any  opinion  of  the  negotiations,  of  which, 
not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
against  her  majesty,  they  could  not  know 
the  propriety.  He  protested  therefore 
against  being  considered  as  a  party  to  a 
course  of  proceedings  from  which  he  en- 

-^-  dissented. 

notion  was  agreed  to. 
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Collection  or  the  Revenue.]  Mr. 
Hume  said,  in  rising  to  make  the  motion 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  hofflile  feeling  to  his  majes- 
ty's ministers,  who,  by  granting  the  ac- 
counts for  which  he  had  moved,  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  admit  discussion  and  to 
court  inquiry.    Though  his  own  calcula- 
tion difered  from  the  official  accounts  in 
some  respects,  he  preferred  adopting  the 
latter  in  all  cases,  to  avoid  any  controver- 
sy on  that   head.    The    first  resolution 
which  he  had  to  submit   was  merely  to 
pledge  the  House  to  a  vigilant  superinten- 
dence of  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue.    This,  in  substance, 
thouffh  not  in  form,  was  similar  to  the  re- 
solution proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  he  had  called  on  the 
House  to  impose  three  millions  of  new 
taxes.    He  hoped  the  House  would  now 
repeat  this  pledge,  as  it  was  by  small  sav- 
ings on  the  multiplied  items  of  expen- 
diture alone  that  economy  could  be  effec- 
ted.   He  could  have  only  wished  that  this 
subject  had  been  brought  forward  by  an 
hon.  baronet,  who  had  proposed  similar 
resolutions  in  the  last  session,  and  from 
whom  they  would  have  come  with  greater 
weight.    The  second  resolution  was   a 
comparison  of  the  expenses  of  collection 
of  the  revenue  at  three  different  times. 
The  account  of  the  expense  at  the  first 
period  was  taken  from  tne  Reports  of  the 
finance  Committee,   of  which   the  late 
Speaker  was  chaifroan  (1796-7);  of  the 
second,   from  the   Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  member  >for  Corfe- 
castle  was  chairman;  and  of  the  third, 
from  the  annual   accounts  presented  to 
the  House.    The  third  resolution  was  a 
comparison  of  the  nett  amount  of  the  re- 
venue at   three  different  periods,    taken 
from  the  same  sources.    As  the  gross  re- 
ceipt of  this  revenue  had  been,  in  1796, 
twenty-three  millions;  in  1810,  forty-five 
millions;  and  in  1820,  fifly  five  millions, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  he  thought,  that 
the  amount  having  much  increased  while 
the  officers  and  boards  of  the  revenue  re- 
mained the  same,  the  per  centage  should 
have  been  diminished  more  than  it  ap- 
peared it  had  been.    The  rate  per  cent- 
age  on  the  gross  receipt  in  the  year  1796 
was5l.0s.9i/.;  in  1810,  ^\2s.ed.\  and 
in  1820>  6/.  IlSjc^.  ;  so  that  the  rate  of 
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collection,  to  speak  in  round  numbers, 
had  increased  in  the  proportion  of  20  per 
cent*    He  was  satisfied  that  every  one 
who  examined  the  subject  would  find,  that 
daring  the  warfare  in  which  this  country 
was  engaged,  a  considerable  increase  had 
taken  place  in  the  expenses  of  collection. 
In    1796    the   charges   of  management 
amounted   to    1,174,525/.;  in    1810,    to 
2,591,615/.;  and  in  1820,  to  8,341,288/. 
Mr.  Pitt  had  stated  himself,  in  parliament, 
that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  increase  the  rate 
of  pay  allowed  to  all  the  individuals  con- 
nectea  with  those  offices,  in  conseouence 
of  the  great  rise  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  price  of  provisions.     But  the  question 
now  to  be  considered  was,  whether,  as  we 
had  restored  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
country,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  pro« 
found  peace,   the  salaries  bo  advanced 
would  not  admit  of  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion, which  would  of  course  operate  as  a 
reduction  in   the   charges  of  collection? 
He  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  all  mer- 
cantile concerns,  individuals  were  able  to 
carry  on  double  or  treble  their  former  bu- 
siness, without  the  addition  of  one  half  to 
their  expenses  in  consequence  of  such  in- 
crease, and  he  thought  it  only  fair  that 
the  House  and  the  country  should  expect 
a  similar  capability  from  the   ministers, 
and  should  demand  it  from  them.    They 
had  a  report  on  their  table  from  one  of 
their  own  committees,  which  pointed  out 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  charges  of 
collection,  and  the  reasons  assigned  m  the 
report  as  accounting  for  that  increase, 
were  such  as  he  had  already  described. 
Some  few  modifications  were  then   sug- 
gested, which  might  have  been  attended 
with  some  benefit,  but  what  that  benefit 
was,  could  only  appear  from  the  result. 
An  annual  paper  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  about  three  days  ago,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  instead  of  any  reduction 
having  taken  place  in  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals^mployed,  there  was  in  the  whole  ser- 
vice of  the  government  an  addition  of  72 
persons,  and  an  increase  of  salaries  to  the 
amount  of  4,900/.    He  was  justified,  there- 
fore, in  concluding,  with  that  paper  on  the 
table,  that  no  reduction  had  taken  place, 
but  the  contrary ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
House  ought,  on  an  early  day,  in  the 
next  session,  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
consideration,  not  as  the   commissioners 
had  done,  but  on  a  principle  more  ex- 
tended.    He  did  not  wish  to  cast  any  cen- 
sure oa  the  commissioners,  whose  labours 
were  beneficial  as  far  as  they  went,  but 
VOL.  II. 


the  subject  was  one  that  required  other 
and  larger  views  of  regulation.     On  com- 
ing to  his  third  resolution,  he  had  to  state, 
that  the  quarantine  expenses  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  account  of  the  year  1820, 
and  yet  that  an  increase  of  82,000/.  had 
taken  place.    The  gross  amount  of  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1820,  was 
60,818,273/.     and     the     nett    produce 
54,425,037/.  which  were  collected  at  an 
,  expense  of  4,226,735/..  or  at  the  rate  of 
7/.  0*.  1  !</.  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipt, 
and  8/.  U,  9\d,  per  cent,  on  the  nett  pro- 
duce.    In  taking  the  amount  of  the.  rate 
ger  cent,  at  which  the  revenues  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  collected  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819,  he   had 
kept  out  the  account  of  the  post  office, 
and  the  hawkers*  and  pedlars'  dues,  not- 
withstanding which  they  would  find  that  a 
greater  increase  had  taken  place  in   the 
customs  than  in  any  other  department— 
And  the  average  of  the  total  revenues  in 
each  county,  in  Englsnd,  was  5/.  Ms,  \Qd\ 
in  Scotland,  9/.  6s.  \\d,\  and  in  Ireland, 
15/.  %s,  ll|(t/.    The  only  way  in  which  he 
could  account  for  the  greater  increase  in 
the  customs  was  by  this  circumstance,  of 
its  being  placed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Treasury,  while  the  Excise  was  placed 
partly  under  commissioners,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  Treasury  department. 
It  was  a  wise  principle  in  the  regulation 
of  the  Excise,  that  promotion,  with  a  view 
to  the  merit  of  the  parties,  was  more  fre- 
quent there  than  in  any  other  offices  under 
government,  in  most  of  which  he  regretted 
to  say,  that  other  interest  was  required. 
He  should  state  one  example  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.    It  was  that  of 
the  landing  surveyorship  of  Aberdeen, 
which  was  given  to  a  young  man,  the  son 
of  the  chamberlain  of  Edinburgh,  though 
the  inferior  officer  who  stood  next  had 
merited  the  promotion  by  an  active  ser- 
vice of  10  years.     He  thought,  that  if  the 
Customs  were  placed  atider  a  board  of 
officers,  unconnected  with  thfs  Treasury,  a 
great  reduction  of  expense  miglitbemade, 
even  greater  than  in  theEixcise.    The 
fact  boirever  was,  that  since  1810^  when 
the  act  of  Superannuation  passed,  a  con- 
siderable increase  had  taken  place  in  that 
branch  of  the  expenditure  also.    In  1810, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  superannuations 
was  10,000/.,  but  they  had  since  gradually 
gone  on  increasing  until  now  that  they  were 
upwards  of  80,000/.    The  commissioners 
had  recommended  an  alteration  in  this  r^ 
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spect,  but  it  gare  an  increased  patronage 
to  the  government,  and  probably,  was  on 
that  acooant  continued  as  before.  From 
the  differei  ce  that  appeared  in  the  rates 
of  collection  in  the  three  countries,  he 
was  induced  to  conclude,  that  much 
krger  reductions  might  be  made.  He 
.fegretted  that  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Waterford  was  not  present,  as  he  would 
be  able  to  state  more  accurately  tha'n 
himself,  the  facts  relating  to  Ireland ;  but 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  make 
inquiry,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  he  was 
confident  that  much  better  information 
might  be  obtained,  than  by  sending  down 
some  person  not  connected  with  the  coun- 
try. The  Post-office  he  admitted  was  the 
most  economically  managed  of  all  the 
departments  under  government ;  and  this 
was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  unconnected  with 
-the  Treasury.  The  next  resolution  con- 
tained a  self-evident  proposition,  which 
was,  that  the  charge  of  management  and  the 
charge  per  cent  on  the  nett  receipts  from 
the  tax  on  salaries  might  be  altogether 
saved,  by  the  reduction  of  the  salaries 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax,  as  re- 
commended by  the  finance  committee, 
in  1797.— He  now  came  to  the  subject  of 
the  receivers-general  of  the  land  and  as- 
sessed taxes,  which  he  confessed  was  the 
most  important  branch  of  his  motion.  It 
was  important  in  two  views — as  an  ex- 
pense to  the  public,  and  as  an  increase  of 
the  patronage  of  ministers.  He  knew  it 
was  a  delicate  thing  to  interfere  with  that 
patronage  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much 
Aeed,  and  expected  that  many  persons 
would  be  startled  when  he  stated  that  his 
object  was,  to  abrogate  altogether  160 
sinecure  places.  His  first  proposition 
upon  this  subject,  after  stating  the  nature 
of  the  office,  went  on  to  assert  tliat  the 
aervice  for  which  it  was  appointed  might 
be  performed  at  a  less  charge  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  equal  security  against  loss,  and  | 
eooal  efficiency  to  the  public  service.  *■ 
The  next  proposition  stated  that  there  are 
65  receivers-general  of  the  land  and  as- 
sessed taxes  in  England  and  Wales,  who 
received  an  allowance  of  40,717/.  and 
41 ,348/.  in  the  years  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1818  and  1819,  for  the  duties  of  their 
office,  though  the  greater  number  per* 
formed  the  duty  entirely  by  deputy,  and 
retained  balances  of  cash  m  their  nands, 
which  on  an  average  of  three  years  exceed- 
ff/ttB4f^000L  per  annum.  These  were  facts 
^^^^oould  not  be  disputed,  and  it  was 
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notorious  that  the  deputies  advanced 
money  to  the  receivers-general  for  being 
allowed  to  do  their  duty.  He  would  ask, 
was  that  consistent  with  the  avowal  of 
economy  made  by  government  I  Bestdea, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  when  the 
office  of  receiver-general  was  first  esta- 
blished, there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  remitting  money,  which  existed  no 
longer.  There  were  now  upwards  of  850 
banks  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
facilitated  the  moans  of  remittance,  and 
therefore  removed  the  necessity  for  allow- 
ing the  balances  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  receivers-general.  As  these  facilities 
increased,  the  per  centage  ouglit  to  be 
reduced.  He  wished  to  point  out  the 
means  by  which  h'ls  majesty's  government 
might  do  away  the  per  centage  altogether, 
and  allow  a  salary  equal  to  what  might  be 
the  trouble  of  the  office,  coupled  with  the 
risk  incurred  in  undertaking  it  Why 
should  not  ministers  adopt  the  same  Ooorse 
which  they  were  allowed  to  do  by  the  act 
which  regulated  the  collection  of  the  post 
horse  duty  ?  Let  the  offices  be  put  up  to 
sale,  and  tenders  received  from  persona 
who  were  willing  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  receivers-general.  The  amount  oi  the 
security  at  present  demanded  by  govenv- 
ment  was  unnecessarily  large,  for  tliere 
was  no  necessity  that  it  should  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  sum  in  the  hands  of  thfe 
receiver  general  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter. He  was  persuaded  that  in  this  braoeh 
of  the  public  expenditure  a  saving  might 
be  e^ted  to  the  amount  of  60,000^  a 
year.  The  next  branch  ot*  the  sublet 
was  that  relative  to  tl>e  distribution  of 
stamps.  It  appeared  that  there  were  95 
distributors  of  stamps  m  Great  Britain, 
who  received  poundage  amounting  to 
85,308/.  for  the  year  ending  January  1818; 
88,337/.  for  that  ending  Jan.  1819;  and 
that  the  balances  of  cash  retained  in  their 
hands,  upon  an  average  of  three  years, 
exceeded  110,000/-  per  annum.  He  was 
persuaded  that  individuals  of  equal  re- 
spectability might  be  found  who  would  do 
the  duty  for  one-eighth  of  this  amounts— 
The  hon.,  member  then  entered  into  wk 
enumeration  of  the  difierent  rates  of 
poundage  allowed  to  distributors  since 
the  year  1694.  At  present  it  was  4  per 
cent  for  England,  and  6  for  Scotland  ;  but 
this  rate  was  increased  by  the  additional 
charge  of  penny  in  every  shilling,  a  charge 
which  was  illegaHly  exacted  by  the  per- 
sons who  sold  the  stamps,  for  it  was  to  bo 
recollected  that  the  persons  who  pocketed 
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the  poundage,  performed  no  part  of  the 
daCy  themaelves.  The  income  of  some  of 
thete  distributors  was  enormous;  one  of 
them  receiTed  5,0001.  in  the  last  year,  and 
the  collector  at  Aberdeen  received  up- 
wards of  1,455/.  in  the  year  1818.  He 
would  pledge  himself  to  find  individuals 
e(  equal  respectability  hi  this  town,  who 
would  do  the  duty  as  well  for  3  or  400/. 
If  these  duties  were  farmed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  post-horse  duties,  the  coun- 
try would  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
such  a  system,  not  only  in  a  pecuniary 
but  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  since  it 
would  rerpove  some  position  of  the  over- 
grown  patronage  which  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  majesty's   ministers.     The 


hon.  member  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  Resolutions : 

1.  *^  That  with  a  view  of  accelerating 
ihe  period  at  which  relief  may  be  afibrded 
to  the  country  from  a  part  of  its  burthens, 
a  continued  and  vigilant  superintendence 
ought  to  be  exercised  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  state  in  all  its  several  depart- 
ments ;  and  that  a  minute  investigation 
should  be  instituted  into  the  mode  and 
expense  of  management  and  collection  in 
the  several  branches  of  the  revenue,  in 
order  that  every  reduction  may  be  made 
therein,  which  can  be  effected  without  de- 
triment to  the  public  interest. 

2.  **  That  the  ordinary  revenues  of 
Great  Britain  were  collected,  in  the  jearo 
1796, 1810,  andl820,  at  thefoUowing  rates: 


Year. 

GroM  Reodpt 
of 

Kott  Receipt 
of 
RevcoM* 

Amoant  of 

Cbu^g^etof 

Management. 

Rite  per  Centage 

on 
Oron  Receipt. 

Rate  per  Centage 

on 

Nett  Receipt. 

1796   ... 

1810  ... 
1820  ... 

£. 

23,306,718 
45,602,601 
55,096,744 

£. 
20,281,017  for 
41,299,023  for 
49,992,894  for 

£. 
1,174,525  or 
2,591,615  or 
3,341,823  or 

«£.   s*   d. 
5    0    9    and 

5  13    7f  and 

6  1     3}  and 

£.  s.    d. 
6    1     7 
6    5    6 
6  19    Oi 

3.  **  That  the  gross  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1820,  was 
60,31 8,27S/.,  and  the  nett  produce 
54,425,037,  which  were  collected  at  an 
expense  of  4,226,735/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
*2L  Of.  Hd,  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipt, 
and  8/.  U.  9{d.  per  cent  un  the  nett  pro- 
duce. 

4.  '<  That  the  gross  amount  of  the  or- 
dinary revenues  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 


1820,  was  5,221,529/.  and  the  nett  pro- 
duce 4,432.643/.,  which  were  collected  at 
an  expense  of  884,912/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
16/.  185.  11  id.  per  cent  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipt, and  21/.  2s.  4^.  per  cent  on  the 
nett  produce. 

5.  <*  That  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  collected  in  the  year 
ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819,  at  the  following 
rate  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts,  viz. 


Coontrjr. 

Cmtoms. 

Exche, 

^nipa. 

Land  and 
Anened  Taxes. 

Average  of  ttie 
Total  Revenue  in 
each  Coontrjr. 

In  England 
Scotland 
Ireland .. 

£'    s.    d. 

9    3    8 

16    9    0| 

16  13    9i 

£•  s.    d. 

3  19    7 

7    4  10 

12    9  Ui 

^.  s.     d, 
2  10    8| 
8  17     1 
8    5     3i 

^.   s.    d, 

3  15    if 

5  19    4 

16  19  10 

J^'  s.  d. 
5  17  10 
9    6  11 

15    8  11^ 

6.  **  That  the  office  of  receiver-general 
of  the  land  and  assessed  taxes  is  one  of 
deposit,  and  for  remittance  of  the  taxes 
from  district  collections  to  the  Exchequer; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  y  that  service  may  be  performed 
at  a  less  coarge  to  the  public  than  is  now 
incurred,  with  equal  security  against  loss, 
and  with  equal  efficiency  to  the  public 
aervtcie. 

7.  ^*  That  there  are  65  receivers-gene- 
ral of  tlie  land  and  assessed  taxes,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  who  received  an  allow- 


ance of  40,717/.,  and  41,348/.,  in  the 
years  ending  the  5th  January  1818  and 
1819,  for  the  duties  of  their  office,  al- 
though the  greater  number  of  these  re- 
ceivers-general  performed  that  duty  en- 
tirely by  deputy;  and  retained  balances 
of  cash  in  their  hands  which,  on  aa  ave- 
rage of  these  years,  exceeded  374,000L 
sterling  per  annum. 

8.  '*  That  it  appears  by  the  returns  be- 
fore the  House,  that  ten  receivers-general 
were,  since  1790,  in  arrears  at  the  time  of 
their  death}  or  of  leaving  their  office,  to 
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the  amount  of  304,337/.  Vis.  4if.  of  which 
amount  a  balance  of  117,115/.  It*  Sd, 
now  remains  due  to  the  public. 

9.  "  That  tbere  are  95  distributors  of 
stamps  in  Great  Britain,  who  received  al- 
lowances, or  poundage,  amounting  to 
85,303/.  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1818,  and  88,337/.  for  1819;  and  also 
retained  balances  of  cash  in  their  hands, 
which  on  an  average  of  these  years  ex- 
ceeded 110,000/.  sterling  per  annum. 
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10.  **  That  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  counti^,  the  duty  of  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  may  be  performed  at  a 
less  charge  to  the  public  than  is  now  in- 
curred, with  equal  security  against  loss, 
and  with  equal  efficiency  to  the  public 
service. 

11.  "  That  the  amount  of  revenue  from 
the  tax  on  salaries  in  the  year  ending  5th 
January  1820,  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment, were : 


TAX. 

Kctt  Rceeipti. 

Cbnpmct 
Munfcnicot* 

Rale  per  Cent  oo 
the  Nctt  Recdpts. 

Of  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound 

£, 
19,353 

10,037 

£. 

491 
241 

£<  #.    d. 

2  17    4{ 

3  2    0 

Of  Sixnence  in  the  Pound    ...« 

Total   

29,390 

732        1 

<<  Which  charge  may  be  altogether  saved, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  as  recommended 
by  the  finance  committee  in  1797." 
The  first  Resolution  being  put, 
Mr.  Lushington  was  anxious  to  occupy 
as  short  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  time 
of  the  Committee  in  seating  the  grounds 
of  his  objection  to  most  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.      His  first  resolu- 
tion was  unnecessary,  since  one  to  a  simi- 
lar effect  had  been  voted  in  the  last  year. 
The  second  resolution  was  unfit  to  appear 
on  the  Journals  of  the  House,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  material  error  which  affected 
the  calculations  of  the  hon.   gentleman. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  compared  the 
revenue  of  the  last  year  with  that  of  1796. 
Now,  in  the  revenue  for  1796,  the  whole 
expense  of  collecting  the  post-horse  du- 
ties was  omitted ;    and  it   was  obvious 
that  this  omission  must  have  a  material 
effect  upon  the  whole  calculations.      No 
results    could  be  accurate   which    were 
founded  upon  a  comparison  of  the  reve- 
nue in  a  year  of  peace  with  that  in  a  year 
of  war.    Besides,  upon  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  his  ngures,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  find  that  he  had  a  material 
error  in  his  calculation  of  the  per  centage. 
He  had,  in  fact,  taken  one  line  of  figures 
for  another,  and  as  this  error  vitiated  the 
whole  calculations,  a  proposition  founded 
upon  them  was  unfit  to  appear  upon  the 
Journals.     To  his  third  resolution  he  was 
ready  to  accede,  but  he  thought  it  right 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  another 
resolution  which  he  should  submit  to  die 
House.    With  reppect  to  the  other  re»6- 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  suc- 


ceeded in  showing  that  government  had 
paid  the  most  vigilant  attention    to   the 
means  of  diminishing  the  public  expendi- 
ture, and  that  in  fact  a  diminution  had 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  amount  in 
the  last  year,  he  thought  the  House  would 
agree  that  the  hon.  gentleman  had  laid  no 
ground  for  his  motion.     The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  complained  that  no  material  re- 
ductions had  followed  the  reports  of  the 
committee ;  but  reforms  of  the  nature  al- 
luded to  could  only  be   conducted  in  a 
gradual  manner,  and  were  necessarily  the 
work  of  time.    The  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  had 
been  compared  with  that  of  collecting  it 
in    England;    but    when    the    immense 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  this  country, 
compared  with  that  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land was  considered,  it  would  be  seen  that 
those  countries  afforded  no  just  ground  of 
comparison.     The  hon.  gentleman  had  ob- 
jected to  the  allowances  to  receivers  ge- 
neral of  taxes,  and  had  suggested  other 
means  of  collecting  the  revenue,  which  he 
thought  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
country  ;  but  he  (Mr.  L.^  totally  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  eentleman, 
and  he  thought  the  House  would  also  dif- 
fer from  it,  when  he  stated  that  out  of  the 
immense  sum  of  330,000,000^.  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  from  the  year  1790  up  to  the 
present  period,  the  nominal  balances  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  general  amounted 
only  to  117,000/.,  and  that  out  of   that 
sum  100,000/.  would  be  collected,  so  that 
the  only  desperate  balance  was  17,000/. 
That  there  should  be  so  small  a  deficiency 
out  of  so  enormous  a  sum  as  330,000,000/. 
was  a  fact  which  spoke  abimdantly  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  present  system.  Am  to  the 
soggestioD  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that 
coQotry  bankers  miffht  supply  the  places 
of  receivers  generaly  he  would  only  ob* 
serve,  that  it  was  a  special  instruction  of 
ithe  committee,  that  no  country-banker 
should  be  a  receiver,  and  all  the  cases  of 
failure  which  had  occurred,  arose  from 
the  connexion  of  receivers-general  with 
country  banks.  It  was  true  that  their 
duties  were  executed  by  deputies,  but  the 
receivers  were  the  only  responaible  per- 
sons. He  would  add  but  one  word  upon 
the  subject  of  superannuated  allowances. 
Since  the  year  1810,  in  consequence  of 
the  abolition  of  fees,  and  the  substitution 
of  public  salaries,  superannuated  allow- 
ances had  gradually  increased,  but  he 
would  venture  to  assert,  that  this  increase 
was  upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic, because  persons  who  had  become  un- 
lit for  their  public  duties,  were  replaced 
by  active  officers.  Upon  all  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  hon.  gentleman,  excepting  the 
third,  he  should  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion; and  in  addition  thereto,  he  should 
move  the  three  following  : 

"  That  the  gross  amount  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  united  kingdom,  in 
the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1819,  was 
62,250,527/.,  and  the  nett  *  produce 
55,741,098/.,  which  were  collected  at  an 
expense  of  4,367,750/.,  or  at  the  rale  of 
7/.  Os.  4f  </.  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipt, 
and  8/.  3«.  4|//.  per  cent  on  the  nett  pro- 
duce. 

*<  That  the  gross  amount  of  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  the 
year  ending  the  5th  Jan.  1818,  was 
60,450,767/.,  and  the  nett  produce 
52,195,214/.,  which  were  collected  at  an 
expense  of  4,283,408/.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
7/.  6s.  5d,  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipt, 
and  8/.  lOa.  b^d.  per  cent  on  the  nett  pro- 
duce. 

**  That  the  expense  of  managing  and 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  united  king~ 
dom  in  the  last  year,  ending  5th  Jan. 
1820,  has  been  diminished,  as  compared 
with  the  years  ending  5th  Jan.  1819,  and 
5th  Jan.  1818;  that  a  minute  investiga- 
tion has  been  instituted  into  the  mode 
and  expense  of  management  in  several 
branches  of  the  revenue,  in  order  that 
every  reduction  might  be  made  therein 
which  could  be  effected  without  detriment 
to  the  public  service,  and  that  a  continue 
ance  of  the  same  vigilance  is  essential  to 
the  beBt  interests  of  the  country.'' 

Sir  //•  Parnell  maintained  tliat  the  cir- 


cumstances which  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  treasur}-,  did  not  ac- 
count for  the  fact,  that  the  per  centago 
on  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which 
was  6/.  in  1796,  was  91.  in  1820.  Cer* 
tainly,  there  had  been  some  retrench- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  ail 
had  been  done  that  might  be  done.  He 
was  persuaded  that  it  had  not.  Great 
efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  reduce  the 
expense  still  more.  If  it  could  be  brought 
down  to  5/.  per  cent  it  would  give  an  ad- 
dition to  the  revenue  of  no  less  than 
1 ,200,000/.  In  Ireland,  very  great  abuses 
existed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  John  Smith  thought  the  first  reso- 
lution the  best. '  In  the  present  state  of 
the  finances  of  the  country,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  no  man  could  quit  the  House 
without  a  wound  to  his  conscience  who 
did  not  vote  for  it.  He  had  been  very 
sorry  therefore  to  hear  the  hon.  secretary 
object  to  it.  In  Ireland  among  other  mis- 
governments,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  made  a  job  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  charge  amounted  to  16  per 
cent  on  the  nett  revenue,  and  22  per  cent 
on  the  gross  revenue.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  whole  subject 
of  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  ought  to  come  once  more  under 
the  cognizance  of  parliament.  He  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  members  of  the  for- 
mer committees  of  that  House  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  must  say,  that  in  some  respects 
they  had  strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed 
a  camel.  The  collection  of  the  Customs 
was  especially  expensive.  He  had  a 
friend  high  in  the  Custom- house,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and 
who  had  told  him  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  farm  the  collection  at  one^fif^h  of 
the  present  charge.  Much  was  lost  to  the 
country  by  the  large  balances  which  were 
unnecessarily  left  m  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  land  tax.  The  great  evil 
was,  that  the  government  was  a  govern- 
ment depending  on  influence ;  and  that 
ministers  were  afraid  to  retrench  lest  they 
should  lose  their  influence.  He  was  per- 
suaded, however,  that  if  they  would  apply 
economy  as  a  principle  pervading  every 
branch  of  the  state,  thev  would  soon  ob- 
tain  more  real  power  and  popularity  than 
by  the  distribution  of  any  places  which 
they  now  had  it  in  their  power  to  give. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  reprobated  the  large  al- 
lowance made  to  distributors  of  stamps. 
He  knew  one  who  received  4,000/.  a-year. 
Surely  it  would  be  very  practicable  to 
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get  the  tame  duty  performed  by  responsi- 
ble persons^  at  a  much  leM  expense. 
He  also  considered  the  drcumstance  that 
country  bankers  were  allowed  to  be  the 
receivers  general  of  the  land-tax  a  great 
abuse9  of  which  nbundant  proof  had  ap- 
peared daring  tbe  discussion  which  he  some 
Siars  ago  originated  into  extents  in  aid. 
e  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend  in  at- 
tributing the  relnctanco  to  retrench- 
ment to  the  circumstance  that  the  go- 
Temment  was  a  government  of  influence. 
It  had  long  been  so,  and  such  he  feared  it 
would  continue.  It  ought  not  to  be,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  country  ought  not  to  per- 
mit it.  He  also  concnri^  in  thinxing 
that  any  government  bold  enough  to  put 
an  end  to  the  exnting  system,  would  soon 
acquire  great  power  and  popularity.  But 
btrore  that  could  be  done,  many  other  re- 
forms must  take  place,  and  among  them 
aoaie  one  which  would  give  the  people 
complete  confidence  in  that  House.  He 
despaired  therefore  of  any  effectual  re- 
trenchment being  immedistely  made. 

Mr.  Tieme^f  returned  his  sincere  thanks 
to  the  hon.  mover  for  having  brought  his 
proposition  before  the  House.  Fie  had 
adaom  heard  a  more  clear  and  dispassion- 
ate statement,  or  one  evincing  greater  re- 
search. He  felt,  however,  the  same  des- 
pair on  the  subject  as  his  hon.  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  The  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  gentlemsn's  proposition  had  been 
received,  was  very  discouraging  in  this  res- 
pect ;  and  he  was  also  discouraged  by  his 
own  experience  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  began  to  work  on  the  subject  of  re- 
venue. When  such  resolutions  were 
moved  as  those  proposed  this  evening,  it 
had  been  usual  to  have  them  printed,  and 
for  the  Treasury  to  move  counter-resolu- 
tions, which  bemg  also  printed,  a  day  was 
fixed  for  the  discussion  of  both.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  course  pursued. 
The  first  of  the  hon.  mover's  resolutions 
was  to  be  negatived,  and  in  lieu  of  it  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Treasury  moved  at 
once  a  resolution,  that  so  much  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  retrenchment,  that  it 
was  only  necessary  topersevere.  Hestrong- 
W  reprobated  the  recent  practice  of  re- 
ferring the  consideration  of  the  finances  to 
a  committee  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Treasury.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  mend 
near  hhn  that  at  bottom  all  the  abuses  on 
this  subject  were  attributable  to  influence  ; 
and  that  nothing  eoukl  make  an  adminis- 
tration m«ire  popular,  than  fairly  atid  firm- 
ly to  set  about  correcting  it.    But  he  was 
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aure  that  such  a  benefit  could  never  be 
efiected  without  support  in  the  House,  a 
well  as  out  of  doors.  The  honourable 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  intimated 
his  intention  to  preserve  the  third  resolu- 
tion, and  to  substitute  for  the  rest  a  reso- 
lution, that  a  great  deal  bad  been  done, 
and  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  go  on 
in  the  same  course.  It  was  odd  enough 
to  ask  the  House  to  go  on  .in  the  same 
coarse  without  telling  them  what  was  thai 
course.  No  doubt  tnere  had  been  consi- 
derable retrenchment,  but  he  must  know 
what  it  was  before  he  could  allow  that  it 
had  been  sufficient.  Could  any  man  say 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ought  to 
amount  nearly  to  4,000,000/.  ?  On  the 
face  of  it  this  was  an  enormous  sum.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  of  this  sum  a  million 
might  be  saved  to  the  country.  It  was 
evident  that  great  curtailments  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  distributors  of 
stamps  and  receivers-general  of  the  land- 
tax.  If  the  House  negatived  the  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  latter,  the  country 
could  not  place^  the  smallest  confidence 
in  the  disposition  of  the  House  to  econo- 
mise. The  number  of  those  receivers 
might  surely  be  reduced,  as  well  as  their 
emoluments.  But  they  were  pretty  pieces 
of  patronage,  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses sinecures.  The  distributors  ofstamps 
were  in  the  habit  of  performing  their  du- 
ties by  deputy,  and  in  this  department 
alone  a  sum  of  200,000/.  might  be  saved  : 
but  even  if  it  were  but  10,000/.  it  would 
still  be  an  important  saving  to  the  coun- 
try, and  would  show  the  public  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  done.  He  was  aware 
that  he  had  selected  the  worst  possible 
place  in  which  to  argue  this  question,  as 
lie  saw  around  him  many  persons  who 
were  most  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  department  to  which 
he  alluded— -that  of  receiving  their  sala- 
ries. If  the  House  would  take  the  trouble 
of  entering  into  details,  they  would  find 
that  considerable  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject.  This,  however,  he  des- 
paired of  prevailing  on  the  House  to  do. 
But  it  vras  loo  much  that  all  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  negatived  without  any  in- 
qoiry.  He  gave  credit  to  ministers  for 
certain  retrenchments  which  had  taken 
place ;  but  be  believed  that  those  retrench- 
ments were  quickened  by  the  votes  of 
that  House.  If  the  present  resolutions 
were  carried,  they  would  not  pledge  the 
supporters  of  them  to  any  specific  plan. 
They  contained  only  a  statement  of  facts 
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Goonected  with  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue. They  only  pointed  out  the  mesni 
by  which   lointiihing   beneficial   could  be 


Thi(  queition  hftd  been  brought  forward 
without  any  view  to  party  feelioga  ;  if  then 
they  were  to  throw  the  papers  under  the 
table,  what  tecnritycould  the  country  have 
that  any  retrencbmeat  or  ecoaomy  would 
take  place  P  It  waa  stated  that  the  first 
resolution  might  be  carried  with  some 
eBecU  If  the  hon.  genllecnsn  on  the 
oiher  side  would  propose  any  amendment, 
abowing  the  amount  of  savings  which  had 
been  made,  they  might  work  together,  and 
Jet  the  public  see  that  (omething substantial 
was  to  be  dene  for  tliebeneGt  of  thecoun- 
Iry. 

The  Chancelior  «f  the  Excke^uer  ob- 
served, that  therewos  no  unwillingneMin 
the  House  to  attend  to  a  subject  which 
was  so  materially  connected  with  the 
public  interest.  The  hon.  mover  had  laid 
before  them  a  nunber  of  comparative 
itatMiients,  whidi  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  answered.  The  collection 
of  the  revenue  in  different  countries  had  !  Cre9j>igny,  sir  W.  De 
been  advened  to  ;  but  that  was  not  a  fair  Davies,  K.  H. 
criterion  for  the  direction  of  the  House,  penison,  W.J. 
Jt  was  observed,  that  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  France  was  more  economical 
than  in  Ireland;  but  as  the  revenue  of 
France  waa  prmcipiUy  a  land  revenue, 
it  was  evidently  more  easy  to  collect  it 
than  to  gather  in  the  reveone  of  Ire- 
land, which  comprised  many  different 
head*.  An  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  re- 
prehend the  office  of  dislributor  of  stamps 
and  receiver-gen erd  of  land-tax  as  being 
sources  of  permanent  influeoce,  and  kept 
up  for  that  purpose.  This  he  entirely  de* 
nied.  TIw  system  had  been  acted  on  for 
many  years,  and  bad  been  found  to  operate 
beneficially.  TIk  receivers  of  land-tax, 
and  the  distributors  of  stamps,  did  net  rea- 
lise so  ranch  emolument  aa  was  inugnied.  , .  <. 
They  had  <Aen  bad  reason  to  repent  the  j^ttreton.E. 


House  divided  :  Ayes.  96  ;  Noes,  124- 
The  first  and  second  reiolutions  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lusiiington  were  then  agreed  taj 
and  the  third  was  withdrawn. 


Lht  of  the  Mitiarily. 


Al  thorp,  vitel. 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Buughev,nr  J.F. 
BarnanI,  viset, 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Beaumont,  T.  W. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R. 
Burdctt,  sirF. 
Bury,  visct. 
Byng,  G. 
Bright,  II. 
Corbet,  P. 
Cslerart,  J. 
CalcraA,  J.  R. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Chambertajne,  W. 
Carew,  K.  S. 
Carter,  J. 
Clifton,  visct. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 


Denraan,  T. 
DuiicannoD,  viact- 
Fittgeralil,  lord  W, 
PitzgerBld,rt.hon.  If. 
Filiroy,  lord  C. 
Oraul.J.  P. 
Graham,  J,  R.  G. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guiie,sirW. 
Heyg^ste,  std. 
HatniltoD,  lord  A. 
Harbord,  hon.  E. 
Healhcote,  G.  J.  . 
Heron,  sirR. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hohhoii*-,  J.  C. 
HonywSbd,  W.  P. 
Jervoice,  G.  P 
'    igston,  J.  H. 
lie  I 


frauds  which  had  been  practised  on  them 
without  any  blame  -bemg  attachable  to 
them.  The  bolaneei  in  the  bands  of 
receivers-^  ner^  and  dietnbutors  of 
stamps  were  very  doabtful.  Though 
the  nominal  amount  might  be  great,  yet 
the  real  amount,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  under  them, 
was  often  reduced  to  a  very  sDialt  sum. 

The.prcvious  4]ue8[ion  whs  then  put  and 
carried  on  all  Mr.  Hume's  resolutions  ex- 
cepting the  third  and  MXth.  The  third 
was  agreed  to;  lad  on  the  sixth    the 


Maberly,  W.  L. 
Uacduoald,  J. 
Mackinlosb,  sir  J. 
JUaule,  hoo.  W. 
Monck.J.B. 
Moore,  P. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
O'Gratly,  8. 
O'Cahaghan,  /. 
Ostorne,  lord  F. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
PameU,  sir  U. 
Peirsa,  H. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
I'ryse,  P. 
Pym,  F. 
Riamsay,  sir  A. 
Ricatdo,  D. 
B^barls,  A. 
Reharts,  6. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
RuflseU,  lord  G.  W. 
Smith,  Don.  R. 
ftroith,  J. 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  A. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scudamore,  R. 
Slewan,  W. 
Stuart,  bed  J. 
Sykos,  D. 
Tremayae,  3.  U. 
Tulk,  C.  A. 
Tynts,  C. 
TowDsliend,  lord  C. 
Tatistudc,  marq.  of 
Tiemey.Tt.hoB.  G. 
Wvno,  C.  W. 
Wfailmore,  W. 
Webbe,  E. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbresd,  S.  C. 
WUIiams,  T.  P. 
Wilsun,  sir  R. 
Wilson,  T. 
•WyviH,  M. 

TELLKtt. 

Hume,  J. 
Smitb,  W. 


Latouche,  R. 
Lemon,  sirW. 
Uoyd,  sir  E. 
Luihingtoo,  8. 
Maberly,  J. 


Thx  latb  Kino's  Private  Cro* 
PERTY.]  Mr,  //HMeioid,  that  the  lootiaB 
which  \\a  was  about  to  introdoce  to  tbt 
House  was  one  most  worthy  of  their  i^ 
rioua  consideration,  as  it  related  to  the 

Erivate  property  \efl  by  his  Jate  majesty. 
le  then  proceeded  to  explain  how  tlielaw 
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hud  formerly  regulated  the  disposal  of 
such  property.  In  1800,  it  was  thought 
fit  to  alter  that  law,  but  with  what  pro- 
priety it  was  not  for  him  to  determine ; 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  policy  of 
altering  it  had  been  doubted  by  many. 
By  the  act  of  the  S9th  and  40th  of  the  late 
king,  it  was  declared  that,  as  his  majesty 
had  purchased  many  manors,  lands,  and 
tenements,  from  the  accumulations  of  his 
privy  purse  and  other  sources,  it  was  fit- 
ting that  he  should  have  power  to  dispose 
of  those  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  as 
he  should  think  proper,  except  where  any 
of  them  had  devolved  to  him  from  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  be  disposed  of 
was  thus  described  in  the  act — *<  All  ma- 
nors, lands,  and  tenements  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  king  in  writing,  under  the 
sign  manual  of  the  king  himself;  but  if 
disposed  of  in  any  other  way,  such  dispo- 
sition is  null  and  invalid.**  The  conse- 
quence of  this  enactment  was,  that  if  they 
were  not  disposed  of  they  reverted  to  the 
Crown,  just  as  they  would  have  done  had 
no  such  law  been  enacted.  That  they  did 
80  revert  under  the  former  law,  he  would 

J>rove  by  the  opinion  of  four  eminent 
awyers  who  had  been  consulted  on  the 

ffubject  on  the  demise  of  George  1st,  in 

17^*    In  that  opinion  it   was  declared 

that  the  private  property  of  the  Crown 

could  not  be  disposed  of  by  will,  and  in 

consequence  George  tJnd  had  set  aside  a 

legacy  of  27,000/.,  given  to  sir  R.  Wal- 

pole,  in  trust  for  the  countess  of  Kendal, 

on  the  point  of  law.     Therefore,  if,  in  the 

testamentary  disposition  of  the  late  king, 

the  mode  prescribed  in  the  act  of  the  S9th 

an4  40th  of  his  reign  had  not  been  follow- 
ed, the  property  must  be  disposed  of  as 
.  it  would  nave  been  previous  to  the  passing 

of  those  acts,  and  such  must  have  been 

the  understanding  of  parliament  at  the 

time,  or  they  would  have  so  declared  it  by 

some    explanatory    words.     There    was 

however,  some  difference  introduced  into 

this  case  by  the  Regency  act,  in  which  the 

queen,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  keeper 

of  the  privy  purse,  were  appointed  trus- 
tees to  his  majesty's  private   property. 

He  would  not  refer  them  to  the  act  under 

which  commissioners  for  the  management 

of  his  majesty's  property  were  appointed. 

It  was  well  known  who  those  commission- 
era  were.    The  act  of  the  same  year,  ch. 
I^A^MiU  more  particularly  regulated  the 
^^^kR ;  and  this  was  passed  in  December, 
vl    It  appeared,  on  the  whole,  that  so 


loiig  ago  as  18(X),  his  late  majesty  was 
possessed  of  freeholds,  manors,  &c.  to  a 
very  considerable  amount  and  extent,  for 
the  management  of  which  the  commis- 
sioners in  question  were  appointed.    He 
did  conceive  that  a  large  property,  there- 
fore, existed  ;  the  produce  of  which  was 
ordered  to  be  invested  in  the  same  manner 
as  capital,  until  such  time  as  his  majesty's 
recovery  might  enable  him  to  direct  the 
further  disposal  of  it.     It  was  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  immediately  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  to  take  possession, 
or  endeavour  to  do  so,  of  the   property 
belonging  to  his  late  majesty,  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  he  (Mr.  H.)  should  con- 
sider himself  as  heir  at  law  authorized  to 
take  possession  of  the  property  left  by  his 
father,  unless  some  one  stept  in  with  a 
will  or  other  instrument  to  bar  his  right. 
Now,  if  they  had  done  this,  they  had  done 
rightly ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  could  have  been  the  bar  in  this  case, 
unless  some  will  were  in  existence  which 
prevented  their  proceeding.    He  was  in- 
duced to  submit  the  motion  he  should 
make,  in  consequence  of  the  profound 
secrecy  with  which  the  whole  transaction 
had  been  conducted.    He  had  heard  it 
was  once  intended  that  a  great  proportion 
of  his  late  majesty's  property  should  be 
divided  among  his  sons,  then  living.     Sup- 
posing it  were  50,000/.  or  1,000,000/.,  for 
the  amount  made  no  difference,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  argument ;  but  let  them  sup- 
pose that  property  was  worth  l,000,000i., 
and  that  by  this  will  the  royal  dukes  had 
become  possessed  of  200,000/.  or  300,000/. 
a  piece.     Would  that  House,  in  such  a 
case,  conceive  itself  warranted  to  vote 
those  illustrious  persons  the  same  allow- 
ances afler  such  an  accession  of  property, 
as  it  would  have  done  supposing  no  such 
event  had  occurred  ?     He  thought  him- 
self  bound  to  ask  his  majesty's  ministers 
what  had  become  of  this  property,  unless 
a  will   had  been   actually    found;    and 
if  one  had  been  found,  why  had  there 
been  all  this   secrecy    about  it?    If  it 
should  appear  that  a  will  had  been  found, 
but  that  it  was  not  made  according  to  sta- 
tute, if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  done 
their  duty,  they  should  have  brought  it 
forward  and  submitted  it  to  parliament 
long  ago.      He  should  move,  therefore, 
*'  For  copies  of  any  minute  or  minutes 
of  the  lords  of  his    majesty's  Treasury, 
respecting    the  private   property  of  his 
late  majesty ;  also,  copies  of  any   pro- 
ceedings or  corresponaeDce  which  have 
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taken  place  between  them  and  any  other 
persont,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  such 
property." 

The   ChanceUor  of  the  EjDchequer  ex- 
pressed bis  conviction,   that  the   House 
irould  agree  wiUi  him  in  thinking  that  no 
inquiry  should  be  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  the  private  affairs  of  the  royal 
family,  unless  under  circumstances  of  im- 
perious necessity  ;  and  as  no  sucti  reason 
could  be  adduced  in  this  case,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  see  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's motion  was  unnecessary,  especially 
after  the  explanation  which  he  had  to  offer. 
Since  the  death  of  the  king,  a  testamentary 
document  had  been  found  among  his  ma- 
jesty's papers,  and  the  subject  had  been 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  competent 
persons,  who  had  not  yet  made  their  re- 
port.   But  whatever  the  decision  of  those 
persons  might  be,  there  was  no  question 
whatever  that  the   property  of  the  late 
king  devolved  upon  his  present  majesty. 
But  as  to  the  amount  of  that  property,  the 
hon.  mover  had  been  very  much  misled, 
for  that  property    comprehended   about 
90,000/.  in  money  and  stock,    together 
with  some  freeholds,  and  the  king's  esta- 
blishment at  Weymouth,  making  altoge- 
ther a  sum  verv  far  short  of  what  the 
hon.  mover  had  stated.     What    claims 
there  were  upon  the  90,000/.,  he  was  not 
yet  enabled  to  state,    nor  could  he  say 
what  was  the  value  of  the  property  at  Wey- 
mouth until  it  were  'disposed  of,  and  it  was 
intended  to  advertise  it  for  sale  as  soon  as 
the  report  alluded  to  was  made,  as  the  re- 
tention of  that  establishment  was  unneces- 
sary for  the  accommodation  of  his  pre- 
sent majesty.   Under  these  circumstances, 
he  trusted  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
press  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  the  explana- 
tion which  the  House  had  heard,  he  had 
no  objection  to  withdraw  his  motion,  de- 
claring that  he  should  not  have  brought  it 
forward  if  it  were  not  for  the  refusal  of  the 
noble  lord  to  make  any  answer  to  the 
question  which  was  put  to  him  last  night. 
It  would  be  admitted,  however,  -that  the 
motion  would  produce  a  satisfactory  result, 
by  doing  away  with  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports which  had  gone  abroad  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  private  property  of  the 
late  king. 

Lord  Catilereagh  saidy  that  he  could  not 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  answer  any  oues- 
tions  affecting  the  private  affairs  or  the 
Crown,  without  special  authority.  It  ap« 
peared,  bowever,  that  the  hon.  mover,  af 
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well  as  other  members,  was  quite  mistaken, 
as  he  last  night  stated,  with  respect  to  the 
late  king's  private  property,  which,  so  far 
from  amounting  to  a  million,  did  not,  in 
fact,  exceed  104<  to  105,000/* 
The  motion  was  withdrawn. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesday i  July  5. 

Alien  Bill.]  Lord  Holland md,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  relative  to  an  act 
of  parliament,  which,  having  now  ceased^ 
he  might  without  scruple  describe  as  most 
unconstitutional.  There  were  points  con- 
tained in  this  petition  to  which  he  wished 
to  direct  their  lordships'  roost  serious  at- 
tention. Besides  stating  broad  consti- 
tutional grounds  against  the  measure, 
the  petitioners  urged  particular  rea- 
sons tor  not  passing  the  act  at  the  present 
moment — reasons  which  showea  how 
often  it  happens,  that  when  governments 
deviate  from  the  strict  line  of  constitu- 
tional principle,  they  were  very  apt  to  in- 
volve themselves  in  embarrassment  and 
difficulty.  He  therefore  trusted  that  their 
lordships  would  not  pass  the  bill  at  all  if  it 
came  before  them ;  but  if  they  did  proceed 
with  it,  he  hoped  they  would  introduce  a 
clause  to  secure  against  its  operation  all 
persons  called  as  witnesses  on  either  side 
in  the  important  proceeding  upon  \|hich 
they  wiere  about  to  enter.  This  he 
should  think  would  be  but  just  and  fair  at 
any  time  or  in  any  case;  but  how  much 
more  so  when  the  proceedings  in  which 
their  lordships  were  about  to  be  engaged 
were  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  had  for  their 
object  acts  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
tea  abroad  ?  The  petitioners  stated,  that 
the  act,  if  passed  would  put  it  in  the  power 
of  ministers  to  send  out  of  the  kingdom 
all  foreigners  who  might  be  able  to  give 
evidence,  or  whom  they  might  suppose  to 
be  able  to  give  evidence,  in  favour  of  her 
majesty,  and  to  give  protection  to  all  who 
might  now  be  disposed  to  give  evidence 
against  her,  or  hereafter  be  brought  forw 
ward  for  that  purpose.  He  thought  the 
particular  objection  highly  important,  and 
the  constitutional  grouna  on  which  the 
petitioners  prayed  that  the  bill  might  not 
pass  would  surely  obtain  their  lordships' 
most  anxious  consideration.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  all  ground  of  suspicion  of 
partiality  should  be  removed.  Hostile  as 
he  was  to  the  act,  he  was  most  desirous 
that  it  should  be  rejected ;  but  if  it  were 
entertained  by  their  lordships^  he  thought 
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it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  pau 
it  without  introducing  some  clause  to  pro* 
tect  the  witnesses  alluded  to  in  the  peti- 
tion from  anj  authority  which  might 
otherwise  have  the  power  of  molesting 
them. —  The  petition,  which  was  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  was' 
then  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

TSTITION  FROM  TRK  QU£EN.]      Lord 

Dacre  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  peiition 
from  her  msjesty.  Her  majesty  expressed 
fier  surprise  at  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment on  their  lordships  table.  She  also 
stated,  that  she  had  a  variety  of  weighty 
ipatters  to  urge  for  their  lordships  consi- 
deration, and  that  it  was  most  important 
that  she  should  be  heard  in  this  stage  by 
counsel.  He  sliould  merely  remark,  that 
when  her  majesty  stated  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  defence  that  she  should  be 
heard  at  this  period,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  becoming  in  their  lordships  to 
refuse  her  prayer.  He  would  add,  that 
he  had  been  assured  from  a  quarter,  th« 
authority  of  which  he  could  not  doubt, 
that  to  allow  her  majesty  to  be  now  heard 
by  counsel,  instead  of  delaying,  would 
sreatly  tend  to  expedite  the  proceedings 
jn  this  very  lamentable  case.  He  moved 
that  the  petition  be  read.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows :— > 

<<  CAbolims  R. 
*<  The  Queen  observing  that  a  roost  ex- 
traordinary report  has  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  their  lordships  se- 
cret committee,  and  now  lies  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  represents  to  the 
House  that  she  is  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  defend  herself  against  it  as  far  as  she 
can  understand  its  import ;  and  has  also 
various  weighty  matters  to  urge  to  their 
lordships  toucning  the  same,  and  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  her  future 
defence  to  have  stated  at  the  present  stage 
of  these  proceedings : — The  Queen  there- 
fore desires  tluit  she  may  this  day  be  heard 
on  the  subject  matter  thereof,  by  her 
counsel. " 

The  Earl  of  Liverpofll  cookl  see  no 
ground  for  such  an  implication  as  that 
which  was  now  madei  merely  oii  a  notice 
foe  the  introductioo  of  a  bill.  It  really 
aippeared  to  him,  that  the  adyice  whico 
must  in  this  instance  have  been  jjiven  to 
the  illustrious  petitioner  was  of  a  most  ex<r 
traordinary  nature.  She  applied  to  be 
heard  in  the  present  stage  by  counsel;  but 
^their  lordships  were  as  yet  in  no  sta^ice 
^|Muitever  of  tlte  proceeding.    A  commit- 


tee, appointed  by  their  lordships,  had 
made  a  report.  On  thai  report  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  House  had  givep 
notice  that  he  would  present  a  bill.  This 
was  all  that  had  been  donci  and  he  coald 
not  understand  on  what  principle  thia 
could  be  considered  an  occaston  tor  hear* 
ing  counsel.  If  the  noble  lord  ifaited 
until  the  bill  was  introduced  and  read  a 
first  time,  it  would  be  competent  to  him 
to  renew  his  application,  on  the  propriety 
of  which  their  lordships  would  then  de-» 
cide ;  bvit  at  present  it  appeared  totally 
irrelevant.  If  he  was  permitted  to  lay 
the  bill  on  the  table,  a  copy  would  be  sent 
to  her  majesty,  and  then  would  be  the 
time  to  state  any  objection  which  it  might 
be  thought  fit  to  make  to  the  measure. 

Lord  Dacre  was  aware  that  he  was 
placed  in  a  difficult  situation  when  he  of* 
fered  the  petition  to  their  lordships ;  for, 
as  be  was  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances  on  which  the   application    was 
founded,  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  state 
particular  grounds  for  inducing  their  lord* 
ships  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
He  was,   therefore,    obliged  to  confine 
himself  to  general  reasons,  or  to  suppo* 
sitions.    The  noble  earl  had  made  it  an 
objection  to  the  application,  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  no  regular  means  of  being  ao« 
quamted  with  their  lordships'  proceedings. 
Now,  though  no  regular  communication 
had  been  made,  was  it  not  a  sufficieol 
ground  for  presenting  a  petition,  when  an 
individual  of  high  station,  like  her  ma- 
jesty, heard  of  such  a  step  being  inteiKled 
as  the  bill  of  which  the  noble  earl  had 
given  notice  ?  If  her  majesty  thought  it 
I  necessary  to  make  some  statements  which 
I  she  believed  it  would  be  important  to  her 
interests  should  now  be  heard,  would  their 
lordships  refuse  her  prayer?     He  had 
stated  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  of  her  majesty's  application ;  but 
he  would  put  a  case  hypothetically.    Ho 
would  sosoose— but  he  begged  to  be  mi* 
derstood  tnat  he  had  no  infiDrmatioo  what* 
ever  on  the  subject—that  her  mi^jeaty 
wished  to  subniit  to  tbeii*  lordships,  b^ 
counsel,   reasons   why   the   proceeding 
against  her  ahouU  not  be  by  bill.    Tht 
noble  lord  had  argued  that  the  period 
for  considering  her  majesty's  appUcatioii 
would  be  when  the  bill  was  on  Uie  tablo.; 
but  if  the  ground  of  the  application  was 
what  he  supposed,  the  proper  time  would 
then  be  passed.    Her  majesty  might  have 
strong  grounds  for  preferring  a  judicial 
to  a  legislatiye  proceedipg.    ConsideriDgi 
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then,  the  high  Btation  of  the  illustrious 
pi^titioner— considering  the  delicate  sitaa- 
thn  10'  which  she  was  placed— and  coosi- 
deridg  also  the  interest  which  these  pro- 
oeiodings  had  excited  from  one  end  of  the 
oountry  to  the  other,  he  trusted  their 
lordshios  would  pause  before  thej  ex- 
cluded Tier  majesty  from  making  any  state- 
ment important  to  her  honour  and  charac- 
ter—perhaps even  to  her  life.. 

Lord  Eu^nborougk  could  not  admit  that 
the  situation  or  rank  of  the  petitioner 
afforded  any  reason  for  their  lora^ips  de- 
parting from  their  usual  course.  Whether 
a  petition  came  from  a  princess,  or  from 
one  of  the  lowest  subjects  in  the  kingdom, 
their  lordships  were  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  equal  justice.  He 
dierefore  thought  that  the  House  would 
best  perform  its  duty  by  refusing  to  ex- 
tend any  facility  in  the  present  case,  which 
they  would  not  be  inclined  to  grant  to  an- 
other person  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  would  vote  against  the  petition  for 
this  reason— that  it  asked  that  which,  if 
prayed  for  by  any  other  individual  in  the 
countiy,  would  not  be  granted. 

Earl  Grey  admitted  that  the  question 
under  consideration  was  one  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  he  reminded  their  lordships 
thdt  that  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  which  they 
had  thought  fit  to  sanction  on  this  un- 
happy occasion.  In  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House  to  ad- 
minister impartial  and  equal  justice  to  all 
persons,  whether  high  or  low,  he  most 
sincerely  concurred  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  observe,  that  the  present  was  a 
case  so  peculiar  in  its  circumstances,  that 
ordinary  rules  did  not  apply  to  it.  Her 
majesty  was  arraigned  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  their  lordships  on  charges  un- 
heard of  in  modern  tiroes.  He  must  ask, 
then,  whether  theparticular  circumstances 
of  such  a  case  did  not  reduire  particular 
attention  on  the  part  of  their  lordthipe  ? 
At  the  same  lime  he  was  far  from  propos- 
ing tliat  an  undue  advantage  should  be 
extended  to  her  majesty.  All  that  he  de- 
sired was,  that  she  should  not  come  be- 
fore them  under  an^  disadvantage  from  the 
course  of  proceedmg  they  had  adopted. 
And  here  let  him  ask,  in  what  situation 
Irer  majesty  stood  ?  Their  lordships  were 
not  informed  of  the  particular  object  of 
the  bill  which  the  noble  earl  was  about  to 
introduoe;  but  he  would  suppose  that  it 
night  be.  ftrbiU  for  the.  diaioluiioD  of  the 
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marriage  of  her  majest?  with  the  king; 
Then  how  different  would  be  the  eituatioa 
of  her  majesty  from  that  of  every  other 
individual  against  whom  a  proceeding  of  di- 
vorce is  instituted  i  No  case  of  the  kind 
could  ever  come  before  their  lordships, 
unless  previous  proceedings  had  been 
gone  through  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  some  one  of  tlie  courts  below.  The 
effect  of  this  course  was,  to  give  the  party 
accused  full  possession  of  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  charge,  and  the  details  of  the 
evidence  to  be  brought  against  her.  Of 
that  advantage  her  majesty  was  deprived ; 
but  she  was  placed  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  their  lordships*  committee  hav- 
ing reported,  that  evidence,  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  various  persons,  charged 
her  with  an  adulterous  connexion  of  the 
worst  description,  and  with  a  long  course 
of  licentious  conduct.  He  would  ask, 
then,  whether,  under  this  peculiarity  of 
situation,  it  was  not  natural  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  wish  to  have  the  opportuoitr 
of  counteracting  the  impression  whicn 
such  a  report  might  make  on  the  public, 
if  not  on  their  lordships  ?  The  noblclord 
opposite  had  observed,  that  her  miajesty 
could  have  regularly  no  knowledge  d  the 
proceeding:  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
House.  This  objection  had  been  already 
answered  by  his  noble  friend  who  present- 
ed the  petition ;  but  he  must  take  the  li- 
berty farther  to  remind  their  lordships, 
that  this  was  nut  the  first  petition  which 
had  been  presented  from  her  majesty. 
One  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  coun* 
sel  heard  on  it,  before  the  committee 
proceeded  to  their  inquiry.  It  was  not 
then  stated,  that  her  majesty  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  though  of  that  appointment 
she  certainly  could  have  no  more  regular 
knowledge  than  of  the  report.  He  con« 
fessed  that  he  felt  that  there  was,  tosay  the 
least,  mucli  inconvenience  in  the  proceed-*^ 
ing  then  adopted.  He  was  not  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  propriety  of  allows 
ing  counsel  to  be  heard  against  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unvifilling  to  object  to  the  proceed- 
ing, lest  the  result  should  have  conveyed 
the  appearance  of  the  House  being  dis- 
posed to  prevent  a  course  which  was 
thought  necessary  to  her  majesty's  de-^. 
fence.  On  that  account  he  acquiesced  in 
the  motion.  But  as  their  lordships  did 
not  object  to  hearing  counsel  on  that  oc-< 
casiou,  he  must  observe,  that  on  compa*« 
riaon  her  majesty  a  claim  to  be  heard  at 
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present  was  much  stronger.  The  noble 
lord  objected  to  counsel  being  heard,  be- 
cause this  was  no  stage  of  the  proceeding. 
He  would  be  glad  to  know  in  what  stage 
their  lordships  were  when  they  heard 
counsel  before  i  The  question  was  not 
whether  the  report  could  come  regularly 
to  her  majesty's  knowledge  or  not :  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  a  sufficient  ground  ror 
her  application  was  laid,  when  she  stated 
that  she  had  weighty  matters  to  submit 
which  it  was  impcntant  that  their  lordships 
should  hear  at  this  time.  Considering 
the  deep  sympathy  taken  in  her  majesty's 
situation — considering  the  agitation  into 
which  the  public  mind  was  thrown  by  the 
proceedings — though  it  would  be  far  from 
nis  inclination  to  advise  their  lordships  to 
yield  to  any  popular  clamour,  he  did  think 
that,  when  such  a  claim  on  their  justice 
as  that  which  now  came  from  her  majesty 
was  made,  it  could  not  be  either  for  the 
public  interest  or  the  honour  of  the  House 
to  stand  too  much  upon  precedents.  it 
had  indeed  been  repeatedly  stated,  on  all 
sides,  that  this  was  a  case  without  prece- 
dent. It  therefore  was  one  in  which  their 
lordships  could  not  be  bound  by  the  rules 
applicable  to  comnion  cases.  Without 
venturing  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  he 
had  thus  staled  the  grounds  on  which  the 
inclination  of  his  mind  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  ought  to 
begranted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  that  he 
entered  on  this  question,  as  he  would  on 
every  other  connected  with  the  present 
proceedings,  with  an  impartiality  which 
could  not  be  affected  by  any  thmg  that 
might  have  occurred  in  the  late  investiga- 
tion. He  had  heard  a  great  deal  on  that 
and  former  occasions  of  objection  to  the 
inquiry  by  a  secret  committee.  On  this 
subject  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  a 
word  more  than  this-— that  he  did  not 
think  their  lordships  could  have  acted 
rightly  without  adopting  that  measure, 
and  that  ministers  would  have  violated 
their  duty  had  they  not  proposed  it.  With 
regard  to  the  present  question,  he  would 
be  glad  to  know  where,  in  the  history  of 
parliament,  it  was  to  be  found  that  coun« 
sel  were  ever  admitted  to  be  heard  against 
a  measure  o^  some  kind  or  other  not  yet 
Mibmitted  to  their  lordships,  but  which 
*ome  noble  lord  was  expected  to  propose. 
J^Pold  their  lordships  consider  for  a  mo- 
HtoH  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
^Hkft  practice?  He  did  not  go  the 
jph  of  saying  tbitt  a  bill  must  on  every 
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occasion  be  received  on  its  being  offered 
to  their  lordships'  consideration ;  but  their 
practice  differed  thus  much  from  that  of 
the  other  House  of  Parliament—that  when 
a  noble  lord  had  to  present  a  bill,  he  did 
not  ask  leave  to  bring  it  in.  Now,  let  the 
subject  who  petitioned  be  high  or  low,  he 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  they 
were  prepared  to  hear  counsel  against  the 
privilege  of  a  peer  to  present  a  bill  ?  [No, 
no,  from  the  opposition  side.]  He 
thought,  however,  that  was  in  e&ct  the 
object  of  the  petition.  He  was  anxious 
that,  in  all  their  lordships  proceedings, 
impartiality  should  be  observed.  He 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  if  he  did  not  know,  when 
he  came  to  decide  on  a  case,  how  to  dis- 
miss from  his  mind  every  thinethat  passed 
in  a  preliminary  inquiry.  There  were 
cases  in  which  juries  would,  in  the  same 
manner,  have  to  pay  no  attention  to  pre- 
ceding evidence.  Suppose  an  accessary 
to  a  crime  admitted  an  evidence,  and, 
confessing  his  guilt  before  a  jury,  did  not 
tell  all  he  knew,  and  should  therefore  be 
put  on  trial  himself  before  the  same  jury 
that  had  heard  his  confession ; — that  jury, 
would  not  be  warranted  in  finding  him 
guilty  unless  the  charge  was  supported  by 
other  evidence.  Their  lordships  ought  to 
take  care  that  rights  which  they  possessed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  community  were 
not  infringed  on  account  of  a  particular 
case.  Was  it  ever  before  imagmed  that 
counsel  could  be  heard  against  the  right 
of  a  noble  lord  to  present  a  bill  ?  This 
appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  inadmissible  propositions  ever 
made  to  the  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxvne  maintained, 
that  all  the  inconvenience  which  had  been 
felt,  and  the  threatened  injustice  which 
was  now  complained  of,  had  arisen  from 
the  extraordinary  course  of  proceeding 
proposed  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown, 
and  acceded  to  by  their  lordships.  Every 
word  uttered  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  against  the  agree- 
ing to  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  applied 
with  much  greater  force  to  a  proceeding 
already  adopted,  namely,  the  hearing  of 
coutMel  on  a  former  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  application  from  her  ma- 
jesty. For  what  was  the  nature  of  that 
application,  and  what  was  its  tendency  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  lord  had  main- 
tained, that  the  present  petition  had  a. 
tendency  to  intercept  the  course  of  their 
proceedmgs»    Now,  if  there  ever  was  an 
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application  which  tended  more  than  ano- 
ther to  intercept  their  proceedings,  it  was 
the  queen's  former  message.  The  anpli- 
cation»  then,  was  intended  not  directly  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  a  measure  against 
her  majesty,  but  to  prevent  the  House 
from  making  itself  acquainted  with  the 
king's  message,  which  it  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate.  The  House 
alone  was  the  fit  judge  to  decide  whether 
it  would  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  papers  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Crown;  and  yet,  on  the  allegation 
that  the  queen  might  be  aflected  by  the 
result  of  its  inquiry,  her  majesty's  coun- 
sel were  heard  against  entertaining  that 
inquiry.  How  did  the  case  stand  now  ? 
The  proceeding  of  their  lordships  at  pre- 
sent assumed  a  distinct  character  of 
charge  and  accusation  against  the  queen. 
The  question  was  not  now,  whether  the 
secret  committee  should  meet  and  exa- 
mine documents  afiecting  her  interest 
and  character.  They  had  examined  those 
papers,  and  had  embodied  the  charges 
contained  in  them  in  the  report  on  the 
table.  Against  that  report  the  applica- 
tion of  her  majesty  was  directed;  and 
when  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  lord  that 
her  majesty  had  no  means  of  knowing, 
without  a  breach  of  privilege,  what  was 
going  on  in  their  lordships'  House,  he 
would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  introductory  sentence  of  the  message 
which  they  had  received  from  her  ma- 
jesty a  few  days  ago :— "  The  Queen,**  it 
said,  **  having  been  informed  that  pro- 
ceedings are  about  to  be  instituted  against 
her  in  the  House  of  Lords,  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  your  lordships  as  a  peti- 
tioner and  a  fellow-subject."  The  noble 
li>rd  then  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
her  possessing  that  information,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  now  was  declared  irre- 
gular, and  was  to  be  made  the  ground  for 
resisting  the  application  which  proceeded 
from  it.  The  nuble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  had  not  only  denied  that  her 
majesty  could  be  cognizant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  but  had  gone 
further,  and  had  said  the  petition  could 
not  be  complied  with,  because  it  was  di- 
rected against  a  bill  not  yet  submitted  to 
their  lordships,  and  consequently  not 
known  to  be  in  existence.  When  he 
heard  the  noble  and  learned  lord  making 
use  of  this  language,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  his  ears.  The  expression  of  being 
Iieard  against  a  bill  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  of  tho  petition.    Her  ma- 


I  jesty  made  no  mention  of  a  bill,  or  of  any 
intention  to  introduce  one.  She  stated, 
that  she  had  been  informed  that  a  report 
was  presented  to  their  lordships  from  • 
committee  to  whom  certain  papers  were 
submitted,  and  prayed  that  she  might  be 
heard  by  her  counsel  to  answer  the  alle- 
gations of  that  report,  on  which  future 
proceedings  were  recommended,  and  to 
state  certain  facts  necessary  for  her  future 
defence.  He,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
reasons  which  her  majesty  might  allege 
by  her  counsel  at  the  bar^n  perfect  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  or  the  importance 
of  the  information  which  she  offered  to 
communicate — in  perfect  ignorance  of  all 
that  she  wished  or  intended  to  state,  was 
compelled  to  admit  the  possibility  of  her 
being  able  to  bring  forward  sufficient  ob« 
jections  against  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  contemplation,  to  prevent  its  adoption. 
Feeling,  therefore,  that  this  might  be  the 
case— feeling  that  important  explanation! 
might  be  given— feeling  that  sufficient 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  abandoning 
the  intended  measure,  or  materially  alter- 
ing its  nature — feehng  that  the  rule  which 
their  lordships  were  now  urged  to  enforce 
had  been  broken  through  in  an  instance 
much  less  connected  with  public  justice— 
and  being  convinced  that,  though  some 
inconvenience  might  result  from  departing 
from  their  accustomed  forms,  or  esta- 
blishing a  new  precedent,  their  course,  in 
complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
would  be  conformable  with  that  justice 
which  they  were  anxious  to  admmister, 
and  evince  that  impartiality  which  they 
were  desirous  to  exhibit ;  he  would  vote 
for  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Lord  RedesdaU  apprehendea  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  last  application 
had  been  received,  and  those  which  at- 
tended the  present.  In  the  former  case^ 
there  was  a  proceeding  before  the  House 
which  her  majesty  prayed  might  be  aban- 
doned—in the  present,  there  was  none. 
But  what  was  the  prayer  of  the  periikmr 
It  was  that  the  queen  might  be  heai  ~ 
counsel,  to  state  certain  facta 
for  her  future  defence.  It  was 
her  present  defence  that  she  was  to 
these  statements,  nor  did  ther  ndh  , 
any  proceeding'  on  a  specific  cbaige*' 
then,  their  lordships  should  agree  to ' 
counsel  on,  an  application  so  iodel" 
how  could  ^heir  lordships  limit  thiir 
ments  ?  They  mig|btj(0  oo  to  any ' 
-they  might 
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thing  that  they  might  think  necessary  for 
her  majesty's  future  defence.  The  pro- 
oeeding  appeared  to  him  of  an  extra- 
ordinary naturei  and,  though  shown  to  be 
aoalogous  to  one  previously  adopted,  was 
not  therefore  justifiable.  Because  tlieir 
lordships  might  have  acted  wrong  once, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  act 
wrong  a  second  time. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  bad  just  sat  down  had 
quite  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  petition. 
They  were  twofold.  The  petition  prayed, 
firsts  that  her  majesty  might  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  certain  allegations  in  a 
report  beU>re  their  lordships;  and  se- 
oondlyy  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
oommunicate  certain  weighty  matters 
OHinected  with  her  future  defence.  He 
admitted  that  this  was  an  extraordinary 
proceeding*  and  that  a  compliance  with 
the  petition  would  be  a  departure  from 
the  usual  forms  of  their  lordshipb'  House ; 
but  when  this  was  stated  was  it  to  be  fur- 
ffotten  that  their  forms  had  recently,  in 
Uiis  case,  been  violated  ?  The  noble  earl 
opposite  Jiad  said,  that  the  report  on  the 
table  could  not  properly  be  known  be- 
yond the  walls  of  the  House ;  but  was  this 
an  answer  to  her  majesty,  who,  having 
been  informed  of  its  nature,  prayed  to  be 
heard  by  her  counsel  against  its  allega- 
tions? He  knew  that,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  could  be  known  or  taken  notice 
of  out  of  parliament  which  took  place 
within  it ;  but  was  this  rule  always  or  even 
generally,  observed  ?  When  an  impeach- 
ment was  brought  against  any  noble  lord 
before  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  the 

Sarty  was  allowed,  on  application,  to  be 
eard  in  his  defence;  and  it  was  never 
Ceaded,  in  bar  of  his  being  so  heard,  that 
)mu8t  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  charge.  There  was  here  a 
charge  against  her  majesty  in  the  report 
of  a  secret  committee.  If  the  House 
were  to  follow  the  strict  rule  in  one  case, 
they  ought  to  do  it  in  all ;  and  he  would 
engage  to  show  precedent  for  granting 
the  prayer  of  this  petition,  if  the  noble 
lords  opposite  would  show  him  a  charge 
of  criminality  on  the  report  of  a  secret 
committee.  The  whole  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  case,  was  of  an  anomalous 
and  unprecedented  nature;  and  when 
rules  were  violated  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  majesty,  it  was  not  asking  too  much 
Uk  require  the  same  indulgence  for  her 
fd/tjf^  A  noble  lord  had  said,  that 
^^■pr  ahouid  be  administered  with  an 
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impartial  hand  to  all  ranks ;  and  that  he 
would  not  grant  more  to  the  illastrioua 
petitioner  in  this  case  than  he  would  to 
the  meanest  subject.  But  if  she  could 
claim  no  advantage  above  her  fellow*sub- 
jects,  ought  she  to  be  subject  to  any  addi- 
tional inconvenience  ?  and  did  the  noble 
lord  mean  to  say  that  the  lowest  subject 
of  the  land  would  be  exposed  to  the  im- 
putations of  a  green  bag  report,  without 
an  opportunity  of  refuting  or  contradict- 
ing them  ?  The  whole  proceedings  were 
at  variance  with  justice  and  precedent,  and 
precedent  was  only  pleaded  as  a  bar  to 
justice.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  tliem  there  had  been  no  rule,  no  form, 
no  precedent,  no  regularity.  Looking  at 
the  case,  and  taking  into  view  the  whole 
of  what  tlieir  lordships  had  done,  he  would 
say,  that  it  was  one  to  which  the  forms  of 
law  could  not  apply,  and  therefore  their 
lordships  had  fallen  into  so  many  anoma- 
lies; but  if  there  had  been  a  departure 
from  form  and  precedent  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, was  it  right  that  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage  affected  by  these  irregularities 
should,  in  making  her  defence,  be  fettered 
down  to  the  strict  forms  of  law  ?  It  was 
wrong  to  attend  to  forms,  when,  by  ad- 
hering to  them,  substantial  injustice  would 
be  done.  All  forms  that  broke  through 
the  laws  of  substantial  justice  should  be 
disregarded;  and  parliament,  especially 
in  a  case  which  was  confessedly  without 
precedent,  should  not  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  forms  which  would  take  away 
from  an  accused  party  any  means  of  de- 
fence. He  could  not  but  observe  on  one  re- 
mark that  had  fallen  from  the  learned  lord 
on  the  woolsack.  The  learned  lord  had 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  report  on  the 
table,  that  their  lordships  who  had  made 
it  could  dismiss  from  their  minds  as 
judges,  the  impressions  which  they  had 
received  as  members  of  the  committee ; 
and  he  had  illustrated  his  observation  by 
referring  to  the  case  of  a  jury,  before 
whom  a  person  who  had  been  heard,  as  a 
witness,  confessing  his  guilt,  should  af- 
terwards be  tried  as  a  criminal  denying 
it.  Now,  he  would  say,  that  the  cases 
might  be  parallel,  if  the  latter  were  true ; 
but  he  apprehended  that  tliue  same  jury 
could  not  try  the  two  cases,  and  that  the 
criminal  would  bring  a  valid  objection 
against  any  juryman  in  the  second  case, 
by  saying  that  he  had  sat  in  the  box  when 
the  first  was  tried.  In  saying  this  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  all  the  noble  lorda 
who  composed  the  committee  must  ne- 
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ceMtrily  be  prejudiced ;  but  he  would  main* 
tain,  that  by  (he  analogies  of  law,  they  had 
disqualified  themselves  from  sitting  as 
judges  by  reporting  as  a  committee.  The 
whole  of  the  proceedings  had,  indeed*  been 
most  irreffuJar  and  unprecedented.  A 
report  had  been  made  on  documentary 
eridence-— evidence  not  known  to  be  re- 
ceived, legally  speaking,  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  an  oath.  Against  that  report  her 
ma|esty  prayed  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  petition  was 
UBusual,  as  it  was  directed,  not  against 
any  known  act  of  their  lordships,  but 
against  a  prospective  measure,  and  offer- 
ing information  necessary  for  a  future  de« 
fence ;  but  if  this  proceeding  was  extraor- 
dinary,  it  arose  out  of  a  course  of  extra- 
ordinary proceedings,  which  constituted 
its  justification.  A  learned  lord  had  said, 
that  though  their  lordships  might  have 
acted  wrong  formerly,  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  act  wrong  again.  But 
strong  objections  existed  against  the  for- 
mer petition  which  did  not  now  exist.  If 
they  compared  this  case  to  an  impeach- 
ment, the  analogy  would  be  in  favour  of 
her  majesty's  counsel  being  heard.  She 
would  have  been  heard  in  such  circum- 
stancesin  the  House  of  Commons.  The  re- 
port against  which  she  prayed  to  be  heard 
recommended  a  legislative  proceeding. 
Now  the  facts  which  she  might  communi- 
cate, or  the  defence  that  she  might  make 
in  this  stage  of  the  business,  might  tend 
either  to  quash  proceedings  entirely,  or 
ahow  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  measure 
diflferent  from  that  contemplated.  A 
crime  was  alleged—a  form  or  proceeding 
was  in  consequence  recommended ;  and 
her  majesty  stated,  that  she  had  a  contra- 
dictory  statement  to  make  to  the  charge, 
and  weighty  matters  to  bring  forward  re- 
garding her  future  defence.  It  might  not 
be  regular  to  he^r  her  defence,  if  the  pre- 
cedents of  common  bills  were  followed ; 
but  no  fixed  precedents  for  bills  of  at- 
tainder and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties 
tzisced.  They  had  oeen  often  passed, 
bat  they  were  always  conaidercd  anoma- 
lous. There  had  been  many  observations 
■lade  about  them  lately,  bat  it  bad  never 
been  said  that  the  common  roles  followed 
in  pasting  other  bills  were  to  be  obeervcNL 
He  did  feel  this  petition  to  be  irregular,  if 
common  forms  were  to  be  adher^  to— 
he  did  feel  it  an  intrusion — he  did  thibk 
it  an  extraordinary  step;  but  as  their 
lordships  had  themselves  departed  from 
precedent  ia  the  way  of  bringiDg  aocas»- 
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tion,  they  should  now  allow  a  departure 
in  the  line  of  indulgence,  and  extend  that 
privilege  in  defence  which  they  had  ex* 
ercised  in  the  charge. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  concurred 
with  his  noble  friend,  that  the  House  had 
placed  itself  in  a  situation  of  some  diffi^ 
culty,  by  agreeing,  in  the  former  instance, 
to  hear  counsel  at  the  bar.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  present 
case,  and  that  in  which  the  petitioo  waa 
assented  to ;  that  then  there  was  a  pro* 
ceeding  pending,  whereas  now  there  was 
none.  In  the  former  instance  their  lord- 
ships had  appointed  a  secret  committee, 
they  had  suspended  the  sitting  of  that 
committee,  and  in  the  interval  her  ma- 
jesty had  applied  to  be  heard  by  counsel, 
against  the  proceeding.  It  was  possibkB 
that  their  lordships  might,  afker  the  argo- 
ments  of  counsel,  have  prevented  the 
meeting  of  the  secret  committee,  and 
voted  that  they  should  proceed  no  further. 
But  what  was  their  situation  now  ?  The 
committee  had  made  their  report,  and  the 
noble  earl  *had  given  notice  of  a  bill 
founded  on  that  report:  in  the  intervid 
there  was  no  proceeding.  Suppose,  then, 
that  the  counsel  were  permitted  to  plead, 
on  what  proceeding  could  the  House  di* 
vide,  after  having  heard  the  arguments  ? 
They  would  not  determine  that  the  noble 
lord  should  not  bring  in  his  bill.  What 
then  could  they  do  the  moment  aAar 
counsel  had  withdrawn,  which  they  could 
not  have  done  witliout  hearing  one  word 
of  the  argument  ?  Her  majesty  did  not 
pray  to  be  heard  afifainst  the  proceeding. 
There  was  none  before  the  House.  When 
the  proceeding  was  instituted,  then  waa 
the  time  to  make  any  application  con-* 
nected  with  her  defence,  and  God  fbrbid 
that  he,  or  any  one,  should  object  to  grant 
any  thing,  which  might  be  necessary  to 
her  defence,  or,  if  possible  her  justifies^ 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  contended,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  a  proceed* 
ing  of  the  moat  serious  nature,  on  which  her 
majesty  had  a  right  to  present  a  petition* 
Thie  situation  in  which  they  stood  was  oae 
in  which  they  had  no  aiialojgy  to  ([uidc 
theao,  and  they  were  placed  in  that  sitiMU 
tion  by  a  series  of  measarea  which  appear^ 
ed  to  him  objectionable  in  many  respecta. 
But  how  did  tliey  stand  at  present  ?  After 
referring  the  case  of  the  queen  to  a  secret 
committee,  her  majesty  had  petitioned  to* 
be  heard  by  counsel.  He  knew  nothing* 
of  the  facts ;  be  wished  much  that  it 
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pottible  for  him  to  know  no  more  ;  but  if 
they  refused  the  request  of  the  queen  in 
the  present  instance,  it  would  seem  as  if 
they  had  not  granted  her  all  the  advan- 
tages which  her  defence  required.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
not  refuse  the  application. 

Lord  Dacre  again  stated  the  two  objects 
of  the  petition,  namely,  first,  to  repel  the 
diar^  in  the  report;  and,  2dly,  to  state 
certain  weighty  matters  necessary  for  the 
future  defence  of  her  majesty.  Thinking 
that  her  majesty's  counsel  ought  now  to 
be  heard  in  support  of  these  points,  he 
would  move  that  they  be  now  called  in. 

The  question  was  put  and  negatived. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
AOAIK8T  HBR  Majesty.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  said,  that  in  rising  to  propose 
the  bill  founded  on  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  statements  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  on  their  lordships  the  im- 
portance of  the  measure.  The  preamble 
of  the  bill  spoke  for  itself;  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  for  those  who  would  be 
employed  officially  in  conducting  the  pro- 
secution to  prove  at  their  lordships'  bar 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
that  bill.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
should  most  deeply  regret  if,  in  this  stage 
of  the  proceeding,  any  thing  should  take 
place  in  that  House  to  create  more  pre- 
judice in  the  public  mind,  or  in  the  minds 
of  their  lordships,  than  must  unavoidably 
arise  from  the  nature  of  the  accusation. 
With  respect  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  had  been  adopted,  he  certainly  did 
not  feel  disposed  to  revive  former  discus- 
sions ;  but  he  must  say,  atier  having  con- 
•ulted  his  noble  and  learned  friend  on  the 
woolsack,  and  after  having  given  the  best 
consideration  to  the  question,  that  if  he 
had  now  to  retrace  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
he  knew  not  how  he  could  move  in  any  other 
course  than  that  which  had  been  decided 
on.  He  knew  it  had  been  thrown  out 
that  the  course  of  impeachment  was  open 
to  their  lordships.  He  had  then  stated 
what  difficulties  he  conceived  to  lie  in  the 
wa^  of  such  a  proceeding ;  and,  without 
gomg  over  his  argument  again,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  inatter  of  grave  doubt  whe- 
ther a  constitutional  impeachment  could 
lie,  if  he  might  use  the  expression,  on  ac- 
count of  the  commission  of  a  crime  not 
recognised  by  the  common  law  of  this 
AAimtry.  He  thought  be  said  enqugh  to 
'  gOTemment  m  adopting  the  course 
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that  had  been  taken,  when  the  propriety 
of  proceeding  by  impeachment  rested  only 
on  a  doubtful  opinion.  Some  of  the  high- 
est law  authonties  in  that  House  enter- 
tained  the  opinion  that  they  could  not 
proceed  by  impeachment.  This  doctrine 
was  held  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
on  the  woolsack,  by  another  noble  and 
learned  lord  f  Erskine^  who  had  filled  that 
situation,  and  by  a  third  who  had  borne  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  Jaw  of  the  country.  On  a 
question  of  this  kind  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  on  safe  grounds,  no  matter  what 
feeling  might  be  attached  to  it.  Here  a 
point  of  doubt  was  raised,  and  it  was  to 
be  considered,  whether,  in  consequence 
of  that  doubt,  any  proceeding  in  the  na- 
ture of  impeachment  might  not  have  failed, 
not  on  account  of  the  substantive  merits 
of  the  case,  but  wholly  in  consequence  of 
pursuing  a  wrong  course  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Therefore  he  must  contend,  that 
a  bill,  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  pains  and 

Cenalties,  was  the  most  proper  measure  to 
e  tendered  to  their  lordships.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  only  measure  that  was  fairly 
open  to  parliament  on  this  occasion. 
Their  lordships  were  all  aware,  that  this 
was  not  a  subject  on  which  proceedings 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  or  the  courts 
of  common  law,  could  be  taken.  If  there- 
fore, proceedings  could  not  be  instituted 
there  and  if  they  could  not  institute  an 
impeachment,  justice  could  only  be  ob- 
tained through  the  means  of  some  legis- 
lative proceedings  to  be  pursued  in  par« 
liament.  This  had  already  been  stated  in 
the  House,  and  the  only  question  then 
for  consideration  was,  in  which  House  of 
parliament  the  proceedings  should  most 
properly  commence.  He  had  stated,  that 
by  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  country 
it  was  competent  for  either  House  of  par- 
liament to  take  this  step ;  but  he  had  also 
stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
more  particularly  fitting  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  commence  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  From  the  fairness  of  the  mode 
of  trial  in  that  House,  and  the  power 
their  lordships  had  to  examine  evidence 
on  oath  at  their  bar,  he  conceived  there 
was  a  greater  chance  that  substantial  jus- 
tice would  be  done  between  the  parties 
there  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.. 
He  might  state  farther,  that  though  this 
cdbld  not  be  considered  a  bill  of  divorce, 
in  the  common  and  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  still  its  effect  would  be  the  same. 
The  king  and  the  queen  did  not  come  b^ 
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fore  them  ais  individuals ;  it  was  a  question 
between  the  accused  party,  in  her  capa- 
city of  queen,  and  the  state  itself.     Yet 
at  it  must  necessarily  relate,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  the  marriage- contract  between  the 
king  and  the  queen,  it  was  on  that  ground 
more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
parties  that  it  should  come  there,  than  be 
Drought  in  the  first  instance  before  the 
other  House  of  parliament.     The  only 
question  that  remained  was,  whether  this 
bill  should  have  been  brought  in  originally 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
goyernment,  or  whether  it  was  not  more 
proper  to  submit  the  documents  in  the 
first  instance  to  a  secret  committee.     He 
had  reconsidered  this  question :  he  had 
reconsidered  it  with  reference  to  princi- 
ple and  to  precedent ;  and  he  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that,  with  reference  to 
either,  he  thought  the  course  adopted  by 
their  lordships  was  the  just  one.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  there  could  be  found  no 
instance  where  measures  of  this  kind  were 
adopted  without  previous  inquiry.     When 
he  said  this,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  mi- 
nisters wished  to  shrink  from  responsibility. 
The  precedents  which  they  h.id  followed 
would  not  weaken    that    responsibility  ; 
their  wish  in  callmg  for  a  committee  was, 
not  to  brine  forward  any  measure  on  the 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  ministers  of  the  day, 
but  to  have  some  intermediate  inquiry, 
which  might  prove  that  there  was  a  proper 

ground  for  the  presen.t  proceeding.  He 
ad  already  said,  that  a  thousand  reasons 
might  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  a  com- 
mittee as  to  induce  them  not  to  make  such 
a  report  as  had  been  made,  and  which 
could  not  be  considered  as  judicially  su(H- 
cient*  But,  if  such  were  likely  to  be  the 
case,  what  would  be  the  danger  of  a  dis- 
closure of  the  evidence  which  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  accompanied  a  pro- 
ceeding by  ministers  ?  They  had  carefully 
abstained  from  any  disclosure  of  that 
nature  before  the  measure  was  actually 
brought  in,  because  they  wished  as  far  as 
possible  to  avoid  prejudicing  the  case  of 
the  accused  party.  He  was,  however, 
free  to  say,  that  the  bill  on  their  lordships* 
tpd)le,  founded  on  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  report,  did  tend  to  create  some 
degree  of  prejudice:  be  was  ready  to 
^dmit  that  fact:  it  was  an  unavoidable 
consequence ;  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  form  of  justice,  though  it  went  to  pro- 
tect an  individual  who  was  accused,  that 
did  not  tend  to  excite  some  prejudice. 
Even  where  a  person  was  taken  into 
VOL.  II. 
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custody,  and  brought  before  a  magistrate 
on  oath,  though  the  administration  of  the 
oath  was  meant  to  assist  the  individual 
accused,  still  it  went,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  raise  a  prejudice  against  him:  it  was  a 
circumstance  that  arose  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  justice  itself.  It  was,  in  such 
cases,  necessary  to  consider  the  two 
branches  of  the  question,  and  to  decide 
whether  the  advantage  to  the  individual 
accused,  and  for  whose  protection  the  law 
was  intended,  was  not  greater  than  any 
temporary  prejudice  to  which  its  adminis- 
tration might  expose  him.  The  present 
question  was,  however,  one  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive nature :  it  was  one  in  which  great 
state  considerations  interfered,  as  well  aa 
others  of  a  more  private  and  delicate  cha- 
racter. Therefore  it  was  that  he  con- 
ceived the  course  now  about  to  be  pur- 
sued was  the  best:  it  combined  the  sound 
and  substantial  principles  of  justice  with 
a  proper  view  of  the  practical  end  that  was 
sought  to  be  obtained.— He  would  now 
state  to  their  lordships  what  the  nature  of 
the  bill  wae.  It  was  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  its  preamble  would  point 
out  with  as  much  particularity  as  was  ever 
displayed  in  any  criminal  case,  and  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  thn  circumstances 
required,  the  offences  charged  against  the 
accused  party.  Assuming  that  the  alle- 
gations in  the  preamble  were  proved,  it 
proceeded  to  deprive  her  majesty  of  the 
title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and! 
exemptions  of  queen-consort  of  this  realmi 
and  it  also  went  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
between  liis  majesty  and  the  queen. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  bill,  which 
enacted  no  penal  consequences  over  and 
above  those  he  had  stated.  It  had  been 
endeavoured  to  frame  the  bill  in  a  manner 
that  should  not  bear  more  severely  on  the 
illustrious  personage  accused  than  the. 
safety  of  the  state  and  the  ends  of  sub- 
stantial justice  required.  With  respect  io 
any  question  relative  to  a  provision  for  the! 
illustrious  personage,  their  lordships  must 
be  aware  that  it  could  not  originate  in 
that  House.  Tlie  allegations  of  guilt 
were  to  be  found  in  the  preamble  of  the. 
bill,  and  for  the  proof  of  those  allegations 
he  would  propose  that  it  should  go  to  tbe 
second  reading.  He  trusted  their  lord« 
ships  would  endeavour  to  discharge  thia 
dut^,  as  they  had  discharged  every  other 
judicial  duty  in  which  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, in  8ucli  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner as  would  entitle  them  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  country— that  re- 
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•pect  and  confidence  which  they  had 
ftiways  deserved.  As  to  the  more  imme- 
diate proceedings,  he  wished  a  copy  of 
the  bill  to  be  forwarded  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner  to  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual concerned.  The  next  question 
would  be  whether  their  lordships  would  fix 
a  period  for  the  second  reading  now,  or 
postpone  the  determination  on  that  point 
for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  learn 
what  the  wishes  of  the  illustrious  indivi- 
dual on  the  subject  were.  If  he  were 
called  on  to  name  a  day,  he  would  propose 
the  second  reading  for  that  day  fortnight, 
as  a  proper  and  reasonable  time  for  a  mea- 
sure of  this  description  ;  and  during  that 
period  their  lordships  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  what  their  future 
course  of  proceeding  should  be.  He 
trusted  that  the  admmistration  would  be 
found  to  act  on  this  occasion  with  the 
utmost  calmness  and  deliberation.  It  was 
a  most  important  question,  and  called  for 
dispassionate  inquiry,  it  would  be  his 
endeavour,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be 
the  endeavour  of  all  their  lordtihips,  to 
discharge  their  duty  firmly,  but  with  all 
due  lenity  and  mildness  towards  the  illus- 
trious person  whose  conduct  had  been 
brought  under  consideration.  It  was  most 
satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  country 
had  no  precedents  of  a  case  similar  to  the 
present,  during  a  period  of  200  years,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  one  individual,  who 
never  came  over  to  this  country..  There 
fiad  not  been  a  queen  in  this  country 
during  that  time  a^^ainst  whom  even  a 
whisper  of  shame  had  been  raised  to  affect 
her  character  or  sully  her  reputation.  It 
was  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
tfiat  for  the  last  sixty  years  this  country 
had  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from  the 
example  of  the  illustrious  individual  who, 
during  that  long  period,  had  shared  the 
throne  of  England,  and  who  had  bv  that 
example  contributed  most  essentially  to 
the  moral  character  and  moral  feeling  of 
the  country.  The  individual  to  whom  he 
bad  before  referred  was  unknown  to  this 
country  as  its  aueen  ;  and  he  had  hoped 
that  their  lordships  and  the  country 
would  in  this,  as  in^  that  instance,  have 
been  spared  tlie  shame  and  scandal  that 
must  arise  from  an  investigation  of  this 
nature,  whatever  its  result  might  be.  He 
felt  that  he,  in  common  with  their  lord- 
ships, wgs  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  no  alternative :  the  question  now 


ed  to  guilt,  or  justice  should  be  suffered  to 
triumph  ?  Nothing  now  remained  for  their 
lordships  to  do,  but  to  pursue  a  clear  and 
straight- forward  course — to  perform  their 
duty  boldly — determined,  whatever  public 
clamours  might  exist,  to  take  care  that 
public  justice  was  satisfied. 

The  Bill,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
Copy,  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk : 

COPY  OF  THE  BILL  OF  PAINS 
AND  PENALTIES  AGAINST  HER 
MAJESTY. 

'*  An  Act  ta  deprive  her  Majesty  Queen 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of  the 
Title,  Prerogatives,  Rights,  Privi- 
leges and  Exemptions,  of  Queen- 
Consort  of  this  Realm,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  Marriage  between  his  Ma- 
jesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth. 

"  Whereas,  in  the  year  1814,  her  ma- 
jesty, Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  then 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen*  Con- 
sort of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy, 
engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  menial  situa- 
tion, one  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low 
station,  who  had  before  served  in  a  sinulac 
capacity : 

"  And  whereas,  af^er  the  said  Bartolomo 
Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami, 
had  so  entered  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
most  unbecoming  and  disgusting  intimacy 
commenced  between  her  Royal  Highness 
and  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  other- 
wise Bartolomo  Bergami : 

*'  And  whereas  her  Royal  Highness  not 
only  advanced  the  said  Bartolomo  Per- 
gami, otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  to  a 
high  situation  in  her  Royal  Highnesa'a 
household,  and  received  him  into  her  ser- 
vice, and  that  in  high  and  confidential  si- 
tcations  about  her  Royal  Highness's  per- 
son, but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great 
and  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction,  obtained  for  him  Orders  of 
Knighthood  and  Titles  of  Honour,  and 
conferred  upon  him  a  pretended  Order  of. 
Knighthood,  which  her  Royal  Highness 
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**'  And  whereas  her  said  Royal  High- 
oets,  whilst  the  said  Bartoloroo  Pergami, 
otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  was  in  her 
said  service,  farther  unmindful  of  her  ex- 
alted rapic  and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to 
your  Majesty,  and  wholly  regardless  of 
her  own  honour  and  character,  conducted 
herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomo  Per- 
gami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  and 
in  other  respects,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  the  various  places  and  countries 
which  her  Royal  Highness  visited,  with  in- 
decent and  offensive  familiarity  and  free- 
dom, and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgrace- 
ful, and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bar- 
tolomo Bergami,  which  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time  during  her  Royal 
Highness's  residence  abroad,  by  which 
conduct  of  her  said  Royal  Highness,  great 
scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought 
upon  your  Majesty's  family  and  tliis  king- 
dom* 

"  Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep  sense 
of  luch  scandalous,  disgraceful  and  vicious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said  Majesty, 
by  which  she  has  violated  the  duty  she 
owed  to  your  Majesty,  and  has  rendered 
herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and 
station  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm, 
and  to  evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of  this 
nation,  we,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  hereby  entreat  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  ; 

<*  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  King*s 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  Commons  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  f\i  the  same,  that  her  said  Ma- 
jesty Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  deprived  of  the  title  of  Queen, 
and  of  aU  the  prerogatives,  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions  appertaining  to 
her  as  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm  ;  und 
that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  for  ever  be  di«- 
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abled  asd  rendered  incapable  of  using,  ex- 
ercising, and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of 
them;  and  moreover,  that  the  marriage 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline 
Amelia  EUzabeth  be,  and  the  same  it 
hereby  from  henceforth  fer  ever  whollj 
dissolved,  annulled;  and  made  void  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  what- 
soever." 

After  the  bill  had  been  read  a  first  time, 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  copies 
should  be  sent  to  her  majesty,  and*  her 
majesty's  attorney  general,  and  also  to  the 
king's  attorney-general,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  more  he 
considered  the  objections  against  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  proceeding,  the  more 
he  was  confirmed  in  those  objections. 
The  bill,  he  thought,  instead  of  stating 
generally  the  criminality  imputed  to  her 
majesty,  should  specify  the  particulars  of 
time  and  place,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  allegations.  The 
preamble,  however,  did  no  such  thing,  and 
therefore  was  wanting  in  that  certainty  of 
description  which  her  defence  required  to 
be  stated.  He  therefore  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  noble  earl  intended  to  adopt 
any  other  mode  of  proceeding  subse- 
quently* with  a  view  to  supply  that  de- 
fect. He  wished  also  to  ask,  whether  any 
course  was  in  contemplation  for  supplying 
her  majesty  with  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses about  to  be  produced  against  her  ? 

The  Ear]  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill  would  be  the  pro- 
per time  to  enter  into  the  discussion.  He 
had  iio  difficulty  however  in  stating,  that 
the  specification  in  the  preamble  was  as 
particular  as  any  other  to  which  they 
could  refer,  and  was  in  all  re^ipects  sufn- 
cient  to  guide  her  majesty's  defence. 
With  regard  to  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
it  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  to  furnish  them, 
while  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  wns 
depending.  It  was  unusual  in  all  proceed- 
ings, exept  in  trials  for  high  treason  ;  but 
as  her  majesty  had  claims  to  the  utmost 
indulgence,  sufficient  time  would  be  al- 
lowed her  to  select  her  evidence,  and  this 
would  jdiO  away  the  only  plausible  ground 
that  existed  for  demanding  a  list  of^he 
witnesses. 

Lord  Dacre  moved,  that  her  majesty's 
counsel  should  now  be  called  to  the  bar, 
in  order  to  state  points  which  were  necei- 
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sary  to  her  defence.  He  did  thU  upon 
information  which  he  had  received  re* 
cently. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that 
the  noble  lord  might  obtain  nis  object, 
without  resorting  to  a  course  which  was 
contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  their 
proceedings,  and  proidised  that  if  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to-morrow»  the  bill  be- 
ing in  progress  he  would  not  then  object 
to  it. 

Lord  Dacre  assented,  and  did  not  press 
the  motion. 

Earl  Grejjf  thought,  that  whatever  course 
was  taken  under  the  present  proceeding, 
it  must  be  attended  with  great  disadvan- 
tage to  her  majesty.  The  commence* 
ment  of  a  prosecution,  grounded  upon 
evidence  which  could  not  be  met  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  evidence  had 
produced  its  impression,  was  unfavourable 
to  the  end  of  justice.  It  would  be  more 
conducive  to  that  end  if  the  whole  could 
be  postponed  until  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  proceeding  with  the  accusation 
and  defence  together.  In  all  Divorce 
bills  the  accused  party  had  the  advantage 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  pre- 
vrous  proceedings.  The  noble  earl  had 
alluded  to  the  management  of  the  case  at 
the  bar ;  but  he  wished  to  know  by  what 
authority,  or  at  whose  direction,  any  per* 
son  could  appear  at  that  bar  to  conduct 
the  prosecution  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  at- 
torney-general might  be  called  upon  by 
the  authority  of  the  House  either  to  ap- 
pear himself,  or  to  provide  some  person 
to  conduct  it. 

£arl  Crrey  observed,  that  from  the  no- 
ble lord's  statement  it  would  appear  as  if 
Uie  House  itself  had  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prosecutor  in  a  case  which  it  was 
about  to  try. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  the 
House  had  actually  appointed  counsel  in 
other  cases,  and  there  could  be  do  doubt 
that  they  would  see  justice  done  between 
the  parties. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  was  aware  that  the 
House  had  appointed  counsel  in  other 
cases,  in  that  for  instance  of  the  Berkeley 
case,  but  here  was  a  case  of  prosecution 
for  which  he  had  not  heard  any  precedent. 
He  was  as  far  as  the  noble  lord  from  sus- 
pecting the  justice  of  the  House  ;  but,  it 
was  not  only  necessary  that  they  should 
be  just,  but  that  they  should  appear  above 
auspicion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  defended  the  pro- 
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origina^ting  in  that  House,  and  justified 
the  interposition  of  a  secret  committee. 
The  attorney-general  was  one  of  the  legal 
assistants  of  that  House,  in  which  capacity 
he  was  liable  to  be  called  on  to  conduct 
the  proceeding. 

Lord  Holland  remarked,  that  the  at» 
torney-general  was  a  member  of  another 
House,  and  might  therefore  be  objected 
to  as  the  manager  of  a  prosecution  m  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  which  he  would 
have  to  pronounce  hereafter  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  though 
the  order  was  given  to  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, he  would  nfit  be  obliged  to  appeitr 
personally,  but  might  send  some  other 
person,  as  had  occurred  in  many  cases. 
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Wednesday^  July  5. 

Petition  from  Norwich  for  two 
General  Gaol  Deliveries.]  Sir 
Jame$  Mackintosh  presented  f^  petition 
from  Robert  Hawkes  and  Edward  Taylor, 
sheriffs  of  Norwich,  complaining  that  the 
assizes  for  the  city  were  only  held  once  a- 
year.  The  grievance  of  which  the  peti* 
tioners  complained  was  a  very  serious 
one.  The  House  was  aware  that,  under 
the  present  regulations,  the  assizes  for 
Norwich  were  only  held  once  a-year,  and 
that  the  spring  assizes  for  the  county  did 
not  extend  to  the  city.  The  city  of  Nor- 
wich had,  therefore,  the  same  grievance 
to  complain  of  as  the  four  northern  coun- 
ties, which  had  already  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  The  spring 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  were 
held  at  Thetford,  and  the  summer  assizes 
in  the  city  of  Norwich.  One  individual, 
committed  on  the  llth  Sept.  1819,  was 
confined  ten  months  in  prison  previous  to 
trial ;  two  were  committed  on  the  SOth 
Sept.  1819;  one  on  the  6th  Oct.  1819; 
two  on  the  15th  Jan.,  and  one  on  the  3rd 
Feb.  18S20.  The  petitioners  expressed 
their  hope  that  the  House  would  take  the 
subject  into  their  serious  consideration,  in 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  same 
right  possessed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
counties  of  England.  The  hon.  member 
trusted  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
would  devise  some  means  of  redressing 
this  great  grievance. 

Mr.  Harhord  thought  that  the  grievance 
complained  of  could  not  be  expressed  in 
too  strcKig  language,  and  objected  partU' 
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cularly  to  the  anhealthinesi  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confiDed.  Se- 
veral of  these  cells  were  three  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  only 
day-room  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
prisoners  was  eight  feet  below  the  ground, 
and  consequently  very  damp  and  un- 
wholesome. At  the  time  he  examined 
the  prison,  tliere  were  then  ten  untried 
prisoners,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  IS, 
and  they  were  only  divided  from  the  con- 
victs by  an  open  railing.  There  were 
four  cardinal  points  which  were  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  attention  on  this  sub- 
ject— classification,  inspection,  constant 
employment,  and  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction. Three  of  these  were  wholly 
neglected  in  the  gaol  in  which  these  pri- 
soners were  conBned. 

Mr.  CMorne  did  not  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  grievance  complained  of,  but 
thought  it  might  be  easily  remedied.  The 
Norwich  sessions  might  be  empowered  to 
try  those  prisoners  who  had  been  con- 
fined for  any  length  of  time ;  or  the  pri- 
soners might  be  removed  to  the  town  of 
Thetford,  there  to  undergo  their  tri&l. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  short  bill  should 
not  be  introduced  to  this  effect. 

Sir «/.  Mackintosh  objected  to  the  two 
remedies  proposed  by  the  hon.  member : 
to  the  first,  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  ;  and  to  the  second, 
because  an  unnecessary  expense  would  be 
incurred. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Steam  Engines  Committee.]  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  possibility  of  Steam  Engines  con- 
suming their  own  smoke.  He  said  that 
the  object  of  the  inquiry  had  been  com- 
pletely answered,  and  he  trusted  that,  ere 
long,  the  metropolis  would  be  freed  from 
the  nuisance  to  which  it  had  been  long 
subject.  He  intended  in  the  next  ses- 
sion to  introduce  a  bill,  to  declare  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  those 
nuisances  from  being  longer  continued. 

Petition  of  Hugh  Campbell  re- 
specting Celtic  Literature.]  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  of  rather  a  singular  nature.  It 
was  one  from  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell,  a 
student  at  law,  complaining  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highland  Society  of  London. 
The  petitioner,  it  appeared,  had  been  in- 
spired by  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  literature 


of  his  country,  and  had  undertaken  tours 
through  the  Hebrides,  and  the  province 
of  Ulster,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  topography  of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
and  particularly  that  of  Fingal.  It  might 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  college 
of  Madrid  were  to  be  seen  large  and  ac- 
curate maps  of  the  tour  of  Don  Quixote 
through  the  various  provinces  of  Spain, 
and  the  petitioner  seemed  to  be  actuated 
by  a  wish  to  perform  some  such  task  with 
respect  to  the  poems  of  Ossian.  In  the 
petition  he  had  asserted  that  the  High- 
land Society  was  bound  to  remunerate  him 
for  his  labour,  and  he  complained  that 
that  society  had  refused  him  compenta* 
tion.  The  hon.  member  was  not  aware 
in  what  manner  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  the  petitioner ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  lay  the  petition  before  the  House. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Scots  Malt  Duty.]  Lord  A.  Ha- 
milton having  risen  to  make  his  motion 
respecting  the  Tax  on  Malt  in  Scotland, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  satd^ 
he  should  inform  the  noble  lord  what  he 
intended  to  do,  that  the  noble  lord  might 
know  how  far  his  motion  was  rendered 
unnecessary.  He  should  propose  a  tem- 
porary allowance  of  6d,  per  bushel  on 
malt  made  from  big  or  beer,  under  cer- 
tain regulations. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  this  con- 
cession was  so  inferior  to  what  the  people 
of  Scotland  considered  as  due  to  themi 
that  he  should  persist  in  his  motion.  The 
grounds  on  which  he  objected  to  the  tax 
lately  imposed  on  Scots  malt  were  three.' 
1,  That  it  had  been  the  practice  fur  more 
than  a  century  to  impose  on  Scots  malt 
only  half  the  duty  that  was  imposed  on 
malt  in  England ;  2,  that  a  less  tax  had 
been  generally  imposed  on  beer  or  big 
than  on  barley  malt ;  and  3,  thut  the  tax 
was  passed  at  an  improper  time  and  in  an 
unfair ,  manner — in  the  last  week  of  the- 
last  session,  when  scarcely  any  Scots 
members  were  present,  or  knew  of  the  bill. 
The  effect  of  the  increased  duty  had  been 
such  in  Scotland,  that  the  distilleries  could 
no  longer  work  except  at  a  loss.  The 
fact  was,  very  few  of  the  great  distilleries, 
had  worked  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  those  only  were  satisfied  with  the 
duty  as  it  at  present  stood  who  found 
means  of  defrauding  the  revenue.  It 
seemed  probable,  indeed,  that  this  in* 
crease  of  duty  on  Scots  malt  had  ori«' 
ginatcd  in  some  mistake,  for   a    lett^** 
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written  in  October  from  the  Treaturv,  In 
answer  to  an  application  from  Scotland, 
the  23rd  of  Augutt  lasl,  sUied  that  the 
increase  of  duty  on  Scots  malt  was  U.  2i. 
per  bushel,  whereas  it  turned  out  to  be 
If.  9^.  Petitions  had  poured  in  against 
this  tax  from  every  part  of  Scotland. 
Upon  the  cultivators  of  inferior  soils, 
where  the  inferior  descriptions  of  barley 
were  grown,  it  was  most  oppressive.  The 
small  stills,  which  had  been  encouraged 
by  government  for  the  counteraction  of 
illicit  distillation,  were  now  obliged  to 
cease  working,  and  to  give  way  to  unlaw- 
ful competition.  The  noble  lord  having 
urged  bis  arguments  against  the  tax, 
under  the  several  heads  mentioned,  said, 
he  should  propose  certain  resolutions. 
The  resolutions  stated,  that  in  the  malt 
duty  acu  of  1725,  1760,  1779,  1780  and 
1787,  the  principle  had  been  recognized, 
that  the  rate  of  duty  on  malt  in  Scotland 
should  be  one  half  of  the  rate  of  duty  on 
malt  in  England ;  that  by  those  and  va- 
rious other  acts,  smaller  duties  had  been 
imposed  on  beer  or  big^  than  on  bar}ey 
malt;  that  by  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
the  duty  on  malt  had  been  increased  16 
per  cent  in  Scotland  and  diminished  23 
per  cent  in  England.  The  resolution 
with  which  he  intended  to  conclude  the 
series  was  to  this  effect — that  the  depar- 
ture from  the  principle  previously  acted 
upon  in  the  imposition  of  the  duties  on 
malt  had  been  injurious  to  the  agriculture 
and  general  interests  of  Scotland.  The 
noble  lord  moved  his  first  resolution. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
the  practice  with  respect  to  the  imposition 
of  the  duty  on  malt  had  not  been  en* 
tirely  uniform;  for  in  1713,  six  years 
after  the  Union,  6d.  per  bushel  duty  was 
imposed  on  Scots  and  English  malt 
equally,  though  12  years  ofier  it  was  re- 
duced in  the  case  of  Scotland.  There 
was  obviously  great  inconvenience  in  the 
existence  of  unequal  taxation  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  It  was  to  be  observed 
that  in  1802,  a  tax  of  Is.Oid.  per  bushel, 
and  in  the  next  year  2s,  more  per  bushel 
bad  been  imposed  on  malt  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  England ;  a  tax  not  much  less 
tlian  that  which  existed  at  present. 
Though  on  the  whole  the  Englisn  might 
be  somewhat  superior  to  the  Scots  barley, 
yet  much  of  the  barley  of  Scotland  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  England ;  and  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  England,  espe- 
cially the  northern  counties,  the  English 
barley  was  inferior  to  the  average  of  Scot- 
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land.  He  iillowed  that  in  the  case  of  beer 
or  big  there  ^was  a  claim  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  and  he  proposed  to  grant  a 
temporary  allowance  of  sixpence  per 
bushel.  If  the  duty  in  Scotland  were  less 
than  that  in  England,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  the  intercourse  in  grain 
between  the  two  countries,  because 
250,000  quarters  of  barley  had  been  im- 
ported into  Leith  from  England,  and 
would  probably  be  sent  back  in  the  shape 
of  malt  or  strong  ales.  He  should,  there- 
fore, persevere  in  the  principle  which 
parliament  had  adopted,  and  would  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Fergusson  could  not  agree  that 
there  should  be  no  deviation  from  the  old 
proportion  of  the  duties  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, though  he  wished  the  duty  to  be 
somewhat  lower  in  Scotland  than  in 
England. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  said>  that  the  only 
point  on  which  he  meant  to  divide  the 
House  was  this,  that  the  existing  duties 
were  too  heavy. 

Sir  «/•  Marjoribanks  complained  that  the 
act  imposing  an  additional  duty  on  malt 
made  in  Scotland,  was  passed  at  a  late 
period  of  the  last  session  quite  unex- 
pectedly, when  a  great  part  of  the  Scotch 
members  had  left  town.  He  professed 
his  determination  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  if  the  agricul- 
ture of  Scotland  had  improved,  it  waa 
owing  to  a  very  spirited  expenditure  of 
capital  in  that  country,  and  not  to  any 
cause  connected  with  the  taxes.  For- 
merly, much  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  establishment  of  small  legal  distilleries. 
The  act  for  that  purpose  passed  parlia- 
ment four  or  five  years  ago,  and  produced 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  But  since  the 
act  of  July  last,  that  encouragement  was 
entirely  taken  away,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  revenue  was  very  much  di- 
minished by  the  number  of  smugglers. 
He  put  it  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country,  even  with  a  view  to  revenue, 
to  allow  the  occupiers  of  land  to  distil  the 
corn  grown  within  their  own  lands. 

Mr.  Bostoell  said,  that  from  the  varia- 
bleness of  the  climate  in  Scotland,  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  great  part  of  the 
corn  was  damaged  before  it  could  be  got 
in,  and  was  rendered  unfit  for  consump- 
tion in  any  way  except  in  the  way  of 
distillation.  But  when  the  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  grain  was  the  same,  it  acted  tp 
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the  exclution  of  that  damaged  grain  from 
the  distilleries.  He  did  not  ask  that  the 
duties  should  be  reduced  to  one  half;  but 
he  thought  it  extremely  necessary  to  di- 
minish them  to  some  extent. 

On  i\ie  first  and  second  resolution,  the 
previous  question  was  carried  without  a 
division :  but  on  the  third  resolution  the 
House  divided.  Ayes,  43 ;  Noes,  53. 

Grantham  Election.]  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wynn,  the  sh'ort-hand  writer 
on  the  Grantham  election  committee  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  read  the  minutes  of 
the  evidence  he  had  taken  this  day  rela- 
tive to  the  service  upon  sir  W.  Manners 
of  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker  requiring 
his  attendance.  A  witness  had  deposed, 
that  he  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
serve  the  warrant  upon  sir  W.  Manners, 
but  in  vain,  and  at  last  had  been  obliged 
to  throw  it  over  the  gate  of  his  residence, 
near  Grantham. — Sir  R.  Heron  moved 
that  sir  W.  Manners  be  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms. — Mr. 
Tennyson  moved  as  an  amendment,  thst 
sir  W.  Manners  be  ordered  to  attend 
the  House  on  Monday. — Dr.  Phillimore 
thought  it  impossible  for  any  person  who 
had  attended  to  the  evidence  to  doubt 
that  there  had  been  an  intention  to  evade 
the  orders  of  the  House,  or  that  the  wit- 
nesses had  kept  purposely  away.  Mr. 
Wynn  was  also  of  opmion,  that  due  no- 
tice had  been  served  upon  the  witnesses, 
and  that  the  House  was  bound  to  vindi- 
cate its  authority.  The  original  motion 
was  agreed  to.^Sir  R.  Heron  then  moved 
that  R.  A.  Jarvis  be  also  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms. — Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  said  that  the  present  was  a 
most  flagrant  contempt  of  the  authority  of 
the  House,  and  he  should  support  the 
motion,  in  order  to  teach  all  parties, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned, 
that  the  commands  of  no  person  were  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  such  a  defiance  of 
their  orders. — The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
and  Hugh  Manners  and  W.  Atter  -were 
also  ordered  to  attend. 

Iaish  Tithes  Bill.]  Sir  H.  Pamell 
rose,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  subject  which  materially  concerned  the 
agriculturists  of  Ireland ;  namely,  the  pre- 
sent system  of  collecting  the  tithes.  As 
an  instance  of  the  practical  inconvenience 
and  injustice  of  the  present  system,  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  receipt  for  SL  fti. 
paid  by  a  aoMU  farmer  in  Irelaod  to  a 


tithe  proctor,  who,  instead  of  summoning 
the  farmer  before  a  magistrate  for  a  sum 
of  ISs.  lOd*  which  was  due.  issued  a 
subpoena  from  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
on  the  i9th  of  May,  calling  upon  the  farm- 
er, who  lived  at  a  distance  of  fif\y  miles 
from  Dublin,  to  appear  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  on  the  2nd  of  June  following, 
thereby  incurring  an  expense  of  2/.  !&• 
for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  ISs.  lOtf. 
The  present  was  a  system  of  oppression 
on  the  poor  tenantry,  as  would  appear 
firom  the  returns  on  the  table,  in  which 
it  was  stated,  that  in  five  counties  there 
were  no  less  than  1,400  tithe  actions  at 
one  quarter  sessions,  besides  exchequer 
subpoenas.  He  only  wished  that  the  law 
which  passed  the  House  in  18179  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland.  The  measure 
which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  submit* 
ting  to  the  House  had  the  approbation, 
not  only  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but  of 
many  or  the  Irish  bishops,  as  it  was  intend- 
ed  at  once  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the 
oppression  of  proctors  and  tithe  farmers, 
and  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  clergy. 
He  should  now  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  enable  the  clergy  to  grant 
leases  of  tithes  under  certain  regulations. 
He  would  wish  the  bill  to  be  printed,  and 
left  in  the  hands  of  members  until  next 
session. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  agreed  that  this  would 
be  a  conciliatory  measure,  and  tend  tp 
allay  much  of  the  discontent  which  exist- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  system  adopted 
in  the  collection  oftythes.  It  would  do  away 
with  much  of  the  jealousy  which  exbt- 
ed  towards  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church,  and  would  set  at  rest  that  which 
was  growing  up  of  late  in  Ireland  ;  namely, 
the  setting  up  claims  to  make  articles 
titheable  which  had  not  been  hitherto  so. 
This  measure  had  the  approbation  of  the 
clergy. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  no  objectron  to 
the  bill  being  brought  in  and  printed, 
but  he  wished  it  to  be  fully  understood, 
that  it  was  not  a  bill  interfering  with 
the  general  commutation  of  tithes,  but  a 
counterpart  of  a  bill  which  passed  the 
House  in  1817,  but  which  was  thrown  oat 
in  another  House. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  bore  testimony  tp 
the  oppression  practised  by  tithe  proctors 
in  Ireland,  and  to  the  general  appro- 
bation of  the  clergy  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Lockhart  explained  the  object  of 
tbe  bill  which  he  had  supported  in  1817> 
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and  saidy  if  the  pregent  conformed  in  iU 
provisions  to  that  bill,  he  would  support  it. 
Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  proceeding  he  should  certainly  not 
oppose  it.  He  should,  however,  reserve 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  examining  its 
provisions  careiully  in  a  more  advanced 

Mr.  Netoman  observed,  that  the  bill  of 
1817  seemed  not  to  be  looked  on  by  the 
church,  generally  speaking,  with  alarm, 
as  might  be  proved  from  its  not  having 
been  opposed  by  the  bishops.  It  was  sole- 
ly  rejected  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
brought  forward  so  lite  in  the  session. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

The  Late  Kixo^s  Officbrs  and 
SaavANTs.]  The  House  having  resolved 
tself  into  a  committee  of  Supply, 

Lord  Castlereagh  stated,  that  when  he 
yesterday  submitted  to  the  House  a  re« 
solution  founded  upon  the  king's  mes* 
sage,  relative  to  a  provision  being  made 
by  parliament  for  the  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  he  had  stated  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  resolutions  which  he 
should  this  evening  have  the  honour  to 
propose  to  their  notice.  This  would 
render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  repeat  the  general 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
The  House  were  already  aware  that  upon 
the  demise  of  the  queen  a  reduction  of 
nearly  180,000/.  immediately  took  place 
in  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country ; 
but  that  the  saving  really  gained  to  the 
public  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
160,000/.»  owing  to  the  House  thinking 
it  proper  that  a  provision,  amounting  to 
18,000/.  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
menial  servants  who  hod  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  her  majesty.  The  saving 
of  this  sum  was  certainly  of  great  ad* 
vantage  to  the  country  ;  but  as  a  set-off 
against  it  he  must  now  propose  that 
24,000/.  be  granted  to  his  majesty  to  ena- 
bje  him  to  provide  for  the  servants  of 
his  late  father.  The  House  might,  peiv 
bapsj  be  aware,  that  there  was  no  prece- 
dent to  sanction  sudi  a  grant  to  the  ser- 
vants of  a  deceased  king,  though  such  a 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  ser- 
vants of  a  deceased  queen,  after  the  demise 
of  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  queen  Caro- 
line, and  the  dowager  princess  of  Wa)e& 
To  the  servants  of  queen  Mary  a  grant  of 
24r,000/.  had  been  made ;  but  the  provi- 
sions for  the  servants  of  her  late  ma- 
jesty had  been  made  upon  a  much  more 


narrow  and  confined  scale,  no  pensions  be- 
ing asked  for  her  state  officers,  but 
only  for  her  menial  servants,  tliough  in 
former  cases  it  had  always  been  usual 
to  grant  them  for  life  to  both  descrip* 
tions  of  persons.  The  House  would 
also  perceive  that  one  reason  why  grants 
of  this  nature  had  never  been  made  on 
any  previous  occasion  to  the  servants  of 
a  deceased  king  was,  that  his  successor, 
having  his  establishment  to  form,  had  it 
in  his  power  to  retain  in  his  service 
those  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
his  predecessor,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  that  circumstance  it  was  not  requisite 
to  call  upon  parliament  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  them.  At  present,  however,  the 
case  was  otherwise.  His  present  majesty 
had  had,  for  many  years  before  he  accecU 
ed  to  the  throne,  a  regular  establishment, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
continue  in  his  service  those  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  his  father,  unless  in- 
deed he  discarded  some  of  those  who  had 
served  him  faithfully ;  and  therefore  it 
became  necessary  for  the  ministers  of  the 
C)rown  to  apply  to  the  liberality  of  parlia- 
ment. This  they  now  did,  not  in  behalf 
of  his  late  majesty's  state  officers,  but  in 
behalf  of  those  who  had  attended  him  in  a 
menial  capacity.  Of  these  there  were 
four  classes.  The  the  first  of  these,  which 
consisted  of  servants  who  were  actually  in 
tho  king's  service  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  been  so  for  many  years  previous- 
ly, he  should  propose  tliat  a  grant  of 
9,519/.  should  be  made.  To  the  second 
of  them,  which  consisted  of  servants  on 
the  Windsor  establishment,  discontinued, 
on  the  reduction  of  that  estabiishroent 
some  few  years  ago,  he  should  propose 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  4,100/.  should 
be  granted.  The  individuals  who  com- 
posed this  class  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  to  which  he  had  just  allud- 
ed, been  provided  for  out  of  the  privy  purse 
of  his  late  majesty;  but  gentlemen  would  re- 
collect, that  the  salaries  which  were  receiv- 
ed out  of  it  would  naturally  be  discontinu- 
ed as  soon  as  that  privv  purse  ceased  to 
exist.  To  the  third  of  them,  which  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  had  received  pen- 
sions from  his  majesty's  privy  purse,  he 
should  propose  that  10,500/«  should  be 
granted*  He  could  assure  the  House, 
that  of'  this  sum  8,000/.  had  been  grant- 
ed by  his  late  majesty  out  of  his  privy 
purse  previously  to  his  lamented  illness  ; 
and  the  persons  who  shared  it  among 
them  might  thetefore  be  supposed  to  i^tei 
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daimft  upon  his  favour  and  bounty, 
eitber  as  old  and  valued  servants,  as 
men  of  letters,  or  for  various  other  causes 
which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  then 
to  enumerate.  All  such  salaries,  allow- 
iinces,  and  pensions,  had  not  been  brought 
before  the  notice  of  parliament,  as  it  was 
clear  thatsomeofthem  had  only  been  grant- 
ed during  his  majesty's  life,  and  therefore 
must  naturally  cease  with  it.  It  was  only 
intended  to  continue  these  allowances  to 
those  who  appeared  to  have  the  best 
claim  to  them.  The  fourth  class  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  had  only  been  a 
short  time  in  his  late  majesty's  service, 
and  to  whom  it  was  proposed  that  one 
year's  salary  should  be  continued  upon  the 
discontinuance  of  their  employment.  For 
these  he  should  demand  a  grant  of  403/. 
The  whole  sum  which  he  called  upon  par* 
liament  to  grant  was  24,000/.  The  House 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity which  occurred  of  showing  their 
reverence  for  his  late  majesty,  and  he 
thought  that  they  could  not  have  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  doing  so.  He  therefore  trust- 
ed that  the  House  would  evince  their  li- 
berality by  supporting  the  grant  which  mi- 
nisters felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  to  its 
consideration,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
late  servants  of  his  majesty. 

Mr.  Bankes  observed,  that  if  the  House 
consented  to  grant  these  sums  in  their  pre- 
sent shape,  they  would  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  would  lead  them  an  indefinite 
leqgth  in  the  way  of  example  on  every  de- 
mise of  the  Crown.  Though  unwilling  to 
object  to  the  whole  of  the  resolutions,  he 
could  not.  bring  himself  to  vote  for  them 
as  they  stood  at  present,  for  many  reasons : 
—first  of  all,  because  be  found  that  a 
proper  scale  of  compensation  had  not 
Deen  adopted  in  the  provision  proposed,  a 
person  of  35  years  of  age  oeing  often 
placed  in  the  same  situation  as  a  person  of 
jS5  years,  who  had  spent  half  his  life  in  his 
incgesty's  service :  secondly,  because  many 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  alluded  were 
not  retiring  on  half  pay,  but  were  receiv- 
ing their  full  salarfes  and  allowances  when 
they  were  performing  no  services,  and  were 
thus  adding  an  additional  and  unexpected 
burden  to  those  vhich  already  pressed 
upon  the  country :  thirdly,  because  they 
were  able  to  discharge  other  offices,  and 
thus  might  be  provided  for  in  another  man- 
ner. Indeed,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  until  the  present  time  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  these  charges  on  the  privy  purse. 

VOL.  It. 
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Why,  then,  might  they  not  be  continued 
on  it,  or  why  might  they  not  be  transferred 
to  the  penaion-list  ?  Besides,  there  were 
large  savings  out  of  the  privy  purse  of  his 
late  majesty,  and  those  savings  were,  he 
understood,  in  the  absolute  disposal  of  the. 
Crown ;  why,  then,  might  not  the  grants 
which  parliament  was  cidled  upon  to  sup- 
ply be  furnished  out  of  those  savings?  If 
it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient  to  supply 
them  in  that  manner,  and  if  parliament 
should  decide  that  they  should  come  from 
the  pockets  of  the  public,  he  trusted  that 
ministers  would,  as  the  lives  on  the  pen- 
sion lists  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land respectively  fell  in,  place  the  indivi- 
duals for  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to 
provide  by  those  grants  upon  them,  and 
would  not,  by  rendering  these  grants 
annual,  create  as  it  were  a  fourth  pension- 
list.  He  thought  these  resolutions  ou^ht 
to  be  postponed,  in  order  to  their  being 
further  considered ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore advise  his  noble  friend  either  to  refer 
them  to  a  committee,  or  else  to  reconsider 
them  with  his  colleagues.  He  had  no  wish 
to  press  economy  to  an  extreme;  but  ex- 
travagance, in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  tole- 
rated, especially  as  one  act  of  extrava- 
gance was  now-a-days  generally  made  a 
precedent  for  another. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  noble  lord  had 
stated  that  there  was  no  precedent  for 
continuing  the  salaries  and  pensions  to  the 
servants  of  the  king  after  the  death  of  their 
illustrious  master ;  and  yet  he  had  called 
upon  the  House  to  imitate  the  precedent 
of  1819,  which  he  had  defended  by  three 
others,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  it 
was  usual  to  continue  such  salaries  to  the 
servants  of  a  deceased  queen.  He  also 
called  upon  the  House  to  imitate  it :  for 
they  would  recollect  that  a  committee  had 
then  sat  and  had  recommended  the  scale 
of  pensions  which  the  House  had  after- 
wards adopted.  If  the  noble  lord  would 
look  to  one  of  the  documents  then  pre* 
sen  ted  to  the  House,  he  would  see  that  the 
committee  had  stated,  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  servants  to  be  rewarded.  In 
the  first  class  no  individual  was  admitted 
who  had  not  been  in  the  service  of  her 
majesty  for  8  years  at  least.  The  salaries 
of  the  servants  in  this  class  amounted  to 
5,721/.,  and  the  pensions  granted  to  them 
to  4,100/. ;  so  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  full  20  per  cent  between  the  salaries 
enjoyed  and  the  pensions  granted^  I'he 
first  case  upon  which  he  cast  his  eye  waa 
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one  ID  which  the  person  enjoyed  a  talary 
of  ISSLt  and  bad  only  a  pension  of  164/. : 
the  next  wat  one  in  whicn  the  salary  was 
STiLf  the  pension  only  SOO^.  But,  in  the 
present  case,  the  noble  lord  proposed 
pensions  equal  to  the  whole  salaries* 
though  the  committee  had  recommended 
that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  nelt 
sslary,  discarding  all  allowances,  should  be 

faid  to  any  servant  in  the  way  of  pension, 
f  the  noble  lord  thought  the  precedent  of 
1819  so  worthy  of  imitation,  why  did  he 
not  recommend  the  same  scale  of  reduction 
as  was  then  adopted,  and  continue  consist- 
ent to  his  own  precedents?  Hie  committee 
of  that  day  had  recommended  that  only 
4'5ths  of  their  salary  should  be  i^ranted  as 
pensions  to  those  wno  hsd  been  m  her  late 
majesty's  service  for  a  less  period  than 
eight  years;  but  in  looking  into  the  pre- 
sent estimates,  he  saw  that  one  individual 
who  had  only  been  two  years  in  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  who  was  only  22  years 
of  age,  and  another  who  had  been  only  one 
year  in  his  service,  and  was  28  years  of  age, 
were  presented  with  their  wnole  wages« 
16  gumeas,  as  a  pension  for  life.  Now  he 
would  ask  the  House,  if  an  individual  who 
had  been  only  two  years  in  his  majesty's 
service,  and  was  only  22  years  of  age,  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  wages  as  a 
pension  for  life,  what  ought  an  individual 
Dclonging  to  the  first  class  of  persons  men- 
tinned  by  the  noble  lord,  as  between  60 
and  70  years  of  age,  to  receive  as  a  re- 
Ward  for  his  services  ?  The  present  was  a 
question  of  great  importance,  and  he  could 
wish  it  to  be  postponed  to  a  future  day. 
If  ministers  should  persevere  in  pressing 
this  vote  through  the  House,  he  should 
certainly  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move, 
that  the  pensions  should  be  reduced  upon 
the  same  scale  as  was  applied  in  1819,  and 
that  the  persons  who  enjoyed  them  should 
be  placed  upon  one  of  the  pension- lists, 
as  rc£ularly  as  the  lives  of  those  now  upon 
it  fellin. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  was  extremely  happy  to 
hear  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  mi- 
nisters to  grant  any  pensions  to  the  great 
officers  of  state,  as  he  had  long  thought 
that  the  great  chamberlains,  &c.  about  the 
court  might  be  well  content  with  the  dig- 
nity which  they  enjoyed,  without  debasing 
it  by  receiving  a  salary.  Among  the 
names  of  those  who  had  received  pensions 
out  of  the  privy  purse,  he  found  those  of 

(SirW.Herschel  and  Miss  Herschel,  for  400/. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  House  who 
iid  not  think  that  that  pension  had  been 
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most  worthily  earned — ^that  it  did  M 
highest  honour  both  to  the  head  and  heart 
oihis  late  majesty,  and  that  it  oiight,  on 
every  consideration,  to  be  contimied. 
But  was  it  right  that  the  claim  of  Shr  W. 
Herschel,  a  gentleman  85  years  of  age,  to 
the  bounty  of  the  nation,  should  be  j^raced 
on  a  level  with  those  of  sundry  mnsictans, 
only  4^  years  of  age— respectable  men  In 
their  situation  in  life  he  had  little  doubt 
— who  were  to  be  presented,  according 
to  the  estimates,  with  ISO/,  a  year  for  life? 
There  was  one  circumstance  which  he 
could  not  refrain  from  bringing  before  the 
House.  He  had  been  told,  that  West,  who 
was  equally  illui>trious  in  his  department 
of  science  as  Herschel  was  in  that  over 
which  he  presided,  had  been  presented 
with  a  pension  by  his  majesty,  and  that 
that  pension,  on  the  demise  of  his  majestv, 
had  been  stopped  immediately,  and  with- 
out any  notice.  If  the  rumour  was  not 
true,  he  should  like  to  hear  it  contradicted, 
because  as  West  before  his  death  was  in 
want  of  assistance,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  denied  him.  He  thought  that  there 
was  great  weight  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Corfe-Castle,  about 
applying  the  savings  of  the  privy  purse  to 
a  provision  for  the  servants  of  his  late  ma- 
jesty. He  could  not  a^ree  to  the  resolu- 
tion now  proposed,  as  it  was  inconsistent 
with  precedent,  and  economy. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequir  ob- 
served, that,  with  a  limited  penalon-listv 
however  much  it  was  to  be  regretted.  It 
was  still  evident  that  circumstances  would 
arise  which  rendered  an  application  to  the 
liberality  of  parliament  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  thought  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  case  fully  justified  him  in  ap- 
pealing to  it,  notwitnstanding  the  objec- 
tion by  which  he  had  been  met,  that  if 
this  precedent  were  established,  others 
woula  be  defended  upon  it.  He  could  not 
see  into  futurity ;  but  as  the  present  cir- 
cumstances  were  so  very  extraordinary,  he 
thought  it  would  be  still  more  extraordi- 
nary if  similar  circumstances  should  again 
occur.  In  proposing  the  present  pensions, 
they  had  by  no  means  continued  the  late 
salaries,  because  the  persons  who  held 
them  had  along  with  them  board  wages, 
and  many  «)thcr  emoluments.  The  pages 
of  the  back  stairs  were  particularly  entitled 
to  the  pensions  which  it  was  proposed  to 
grant,  as  they  had  been  empfo;^ed  about 
Uie  person  of  bis  late  majesty  till  his  de- 
mise, and,  to  their  honour  be  It  spoken, 
no  anecdotes  derogatory  to  his  dignity  or 


Tub  Que£N.]  Lord  CasUeteagh  moved 
for  Ibe  appointnieDt  of  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Jouraali  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
in  order  to   ascertain   whether  any  and 
what  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  that 
House  with  respect  to  her  majesty,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereupon  to  tbe- 
House. — The  motion  was  agreed  to.— 
The  noble  lord  then  said,  that  be  had  sub- 
mitted this  motion  with  the  view  which  it 
implied ;  and  if  from  the  report  of  the. 
committee,  it  should  appear  that  the  other 
House  had  instituted  any  proceeding,  he^ 
should  then  consider  whether,   pending, 
that  proceedinffi  the  notice  of  a  motion 
which  he- had  given  for  to->morrow  should 
not  be  dropped;  and  also  whether   be 
should  not  to-morrow  move  the  reading, 
of  the  order  for  taking  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage into  consideration  on  Friday,  with  a 
Tiew  of  moving  the  postponement  of  that 
order  until  some  future  day.    This  post- 
fonement  be  should  feel  to  be  proper,  in 
•ider  that  the  House  might  wait  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  lords, 
atill  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  taking 
his  nu^aily'a  mess^gt  into  consideration. 
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painful  lo  public  feeling  had  escaped  to 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  late  Mr. 
West,  he  was  not  a  pensioner  on  die 
Crown,,  but  a  repairer  of  his  majesty'^s  pic- 
tuiea  under  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  re- 
ceived his  salary  from  the  lord  chamber- 
laii/s  office. 

Mr.  fFUliams  enforced  Mr.  Hume*s 
view  of  the  proposed  grants^  thinking  that 
according  to  the  precedent  referred  to  by 
the  noble  lord,  they  ought  to  be  reduced 
at  least  one-fifth. 

Mr.  Htfiliaoii  stated,  that  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
upon  the  subject,  there  was  a  compensa- 
I^OQ  granted  to  the  oueen's  servants  m  lieu 
of  perquisites^  in  audition  to  the  vote  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon  member  for  Ab^- 
deen,  and  therefore  that  boa.  member'r 
comparison  was  erroneous.  With  regard 
U>  Mr.  West,  he  was  enabled  to  say  not 
only  that  the  allowance  from  the  lord 
chamberlain's  department  was  continued 
to  that  illustrious  artist  to  the  end  of  his 
Ufe,.  but  to  add,  that  Mr.  West  received 
IflOOL  a  year  from  the  privy  purse  of  his 
majesty,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
arts,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sum  thus 
granted  by  his  majesty,  whose  patronage 
of  the  arts  was  proverbial,  amounted  to 
no  less  than  40,00tf. 
The  several  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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8iT  J.  Newport  asked,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  to  keep  the 
order  which  was  fixed  for  Friday  to  abey-  * 
ance,  until  the  lords  should  pronounce 
their  decision  upon  the  subject;  If  such 
were  the  noble  lord's  intention,  it  would 
be  a  very  uncommon  course  of  proceed- 
ing 

Lord  Coitlereagk  observed,  that  the 
proceedrog  instituted  by  the  lords  might 
never  be  brought  in  any  legislative  way 
before  that  House,  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 

eosed  only  that  thd  order  for  considering 
is  majesty's  message  should  be  delayed 
but  that  the  House  should  by  no  means 
abandon  its  rig&i  of  inquiry  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridkjif  hoped  the  House 
would  not  agree  to  the  course  proposed, 
by  the  nobfe  lord.  If  no  other  member 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
the  subject,  he  ^ould  ft«l  it  his  doty  to 
do  so. 


HaUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thurzday^  July  (T. 

Petitiok  from  her  Majesty  to  bi 
HEARD  BY  HSR  COUNSEL.]  Lord  Dscre 
nreseoted  the  following  petition  from  her 
Majesty : — 

*<  Caroline  Reoina  : 

"  The  Queen  has  heard,  with  inexpres- 
sible astonishment,  that  a  bill,  conveying 
charges,  and  intended  to  degrade  her  and 
to  dissolve  her  marriage  with  the  King,  has 
been  brought  by  the  first  minister  of  the 
King  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  her 
MajeUy  has  no  counsel  or  other  officer  to 
assert  her  riehts.    The  only  alleged  foun- 
dation for  the  bill  is  the  report  of  a  se- 
cret committee,  proceeding  solely  on  pa- 
pers submitted  to  them,  and  before  whom 
no  single  witneu  was  examined.    The 
Queen  has  been  further  informed,  that 
her  counsel  last  night  were  refused  a  hear- 
ing at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceeding  when  it  was 
most  material  that  they,  sliould  be  heard, 
and  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  whose 
names  are  known  to  her  accusers,  is  to  he 
refused  to  her.    Under  such  circumstan- 
ces,   the    Queen  doubts,    whether    any 
other  course  is  lefl  to  her,  but  to  protest 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the 
whole  of  the  proceeding ;  but  die  is  anx* 
ious  to  make  one  more  effort  to  obtain  jus- 
tice, and  therefore  desires  that  her  coun- 
sel may  be  admitted  to  state  her  claims  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "* 
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Lord  Dacre  moved^  that  the  couoBel  be 
called  in* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  infinite  importitnce  that 
the  practice  of  their  lordships'  House 
should  be  regulated  by  strict  and  invaria^ 
ble  principles.  The  petition  did  not  ex- 
plain  on  what  points  her  majesty  wished  to 
be  heard  by  counsel.  The  ordinary  course 
was,  for  counsel  to  be  heard  upon  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  bill,  and  when  the  evi- 
dence to  be  brought  forward  was  ex- 
plained ;  but  he  believed  this  was  the  first 
time  that  ever  it  was  proposed  that  coun- 
sel should  address  their  lordships  upon 
circumstances  not  specified,  and  wnen 
there,  was  no  evidence  before  them.  If 
counsel  were  to  he  heard,  he  thought  that 
they  must  be  required  to  explam  what 
were  the  points  to  which  their  address  was 
intended  to  apply.  If  they  were  not  so 
limited,  their  addfress  might  apply  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  could  have  no  concern 
with  the  defence.  The  question  was  not, 
therefore,  whether  counsel  should  be  cal- 
led in,  but  whether  they  should  not  be 
confined  by  an  instruction  of  the  House 
if  they  were  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Laverpool  said,  the  proper 
course  would  be,  either  immediately  to 
agree  to  instruct  the  counsel,  or  other- 
wise to  order  them  to  be  called  in,  and 
asked  on  what  points  they  meant  to  ad- 
dress the  House.  If  they  meant  to  argue 
that  the  preamble  of  the  bill  was  not  suf- 
ficiently detailed,  that  would  be  an  intel- 
ligible ground;  if  they  meant  to  contend 
that  a  list  of  witnesses  ought  to  be  fur- 
m;»hed  to  her  majesty,  that  would  be  an 
iuteliigible  ground ;  if  they  meant  to  pro- 
pose to  expedite  the  proceedings,  or  to 
delay  them,  all  these  would  be  intelligible 
grounds:  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
their  being  called  in  without  some  limita- 
tion. The  hearing  counsel  at  all  at  the 
present  stage  was  quite  unprecedented. 
If  therefore  their  lordships,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  agreed 
to  hear  them,  it  must  be  after  callins  on 
them  to  fix  precisely  the  points  on  which 
they  were  to  address  the  House.  As  the 
noble  baron  had  moved  that  they  be  called, 
he  should  therefore  move  that  they  be 
asked  what  points  they  meant  to  urge. 

The  motion   was  agreed  to,    and  the 
counsel  were  called  to  the  bar. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  stated,  that 

he   was  desired  by  the    House  to    ask 

Jttonwhat  points  the  counsel  intended  to 

^■p«*  their  lordships,  and,   after  they 
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had  answered,   then  to  direct  them   to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  waa 
commanded  by  her  majesty  to  appear  at 
their  lordships  bar,  in  consequence  of  the 
proceeding  instituted  against  her,  and  that 
ne  had  several  points  to  urge  in  behalf  of 
his  royal  client.    Her  majesty  had  last 
night  been  served  by  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod  with  a  copy  of  a  bDl» 
presented  to  their  lordships,  which  con- 
tained charges  of  the  gravest  nature,  and 
her  majesty  could  not  suffer  the  shortest 
interval  to  elapse  without  stating  her  ob- 
jections to  the  whole  proceeding  thus  in- 
stituted  by   bill.      Their  lordships,   he 
hoped,  would  also  suffer  him  to  idd  his 
regret  that  the  request  made  by  her  ma- 
jesty yesterday  to  be  heard  against  thif 
proceeding  was  not  complied  with.      It 
was  also  the  wish  of  her  majesty's  counsel 
to  object  to  the  course  of  proceedins  on 
account  of  the  relative  situation  in  mich 
their  lordships  and  her  majesty  stood  with 
respect   to  proceedings  which  it  might 
still  be  necessary  to  adopt.    They  were 
also  directed  to  address  some  observations 
to  their  lordships,  touching  the  tnode  of 
proceeding,   and  to  the  time;    touchine 
any  delay,  also,  which  might  be  proposed, 
as  to  whether  that  delay  should  take  place 
at  the  present,  or  be  interposed  in  some 
subsequent  period  of  the  proceeding.    It 
was   also  their   wish   to   declare  certain 
matters  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  which 
they  thought  calculated  to  have  an  im- 
portant e&ct  on  the  proceedings  before 
their  lordships ;  and  he  had  to  add,  that 
the  present  was  the  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  which  it  was  proper  for  them  to 
state  to  their  lordships  those  matters  to 
which   he  had   thus  generally  adverted. 
They  begged  further  to  observe,  that  it 
was  matter  of  very  serious  detriment  to 
her  majesty  that  their  lordships  should 
have  rejected  the  prayer  of  her  petition  of 
yesterday,  and  refused  to  hear  her  coun- 
sel before  the  bill  to  which  her  petition  of 
this  day  referred  had  been  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.    This  appeared  to  her 
majesty  the  more  extraordinary  when  the 
ground  of  that  refusal  was   considered. 
It  was  said  that  a  report  on  which  a  bill 
was  to  be  founded,  had  been  made  in  a 
certain  place ;  but  that  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  proceeding  her  majesty  could 
have  no  knowledge.      Her  majesty  and 
her  counsel  were  ncld  to  be  quite  igno- 
rant of  this   proceeding,    though  every 
body  in  the  metropolis  but  tbemaelvcs 
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was  wen  acquainted  with  it.  In  fact,  the 
report  was  by  this  time  in  the  possession 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  within 
the  range  of  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
papers* It  was  stated  by  these  news- 
papers, that  their  lordships  had  ordered 
the  report  to  be  printed,  and  every  one 
of  them  had  published  copies  of  it.  These 
statements  might,  perhaps,  be  fabrications 
—they  were  perhaps  gross  libels  on  the 
secret  committee  which  their  lordships 
had  appointed,  and  on  their  lordships 
House :  but  as  they  were  given  in  a  very 
consistent  form,  and  as  those  who  had 
dared  to  circulate  assertions  apparently 
so  calumnious  bad  not  been  judidally  vi« 
sited  for  their  presumption,  her  majesty's 
ODunsel  began  to  be  afraid  that  there  was 
some  foundation  for  them,  and  that  the 
report,  of  which  they  and  her  majesty 
could  know  nothing,  might  in  fact  be  in 
existence.  But  that  report,  if  it  did 
exist,  went  farther  than  the  bill,  with  a 
copy  of  which  they  bad  been  furnished. 
There  was  matter  in  the  report  which  had 
not  found  its  way  into  the  bill ;  and  that 
was  a  point  upon  which  her  majesty's 
counsel  were  also  most  desirous  of  being 
heard. 

The  counsel  was  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it  quite 
impossible  for  their  lordships  to  permit 
counsel  to  address  them  in  the  way  pro« 
posed.  It  was  his  most  anxious  desire 
that  strict  justice  should  be  done,  in  this  as 
in  every  other  case ;  but  if  certain  matters 
were  to  be  stated  at  the  bar,  to  show  whv 
this  proceeding  could  not  be  adopted, 
they  must  either  be  matters  of  fact  or 
matters  of  law;  if  matters  of  fiict,  as  the 
cir/cumstances  of  the  evidence  were  not 
^et  known,  they  might  be  irrelevant ;  and 
if  they  were  points  of  law,  they  might 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence 
"wliich  was  to  be  made  against  the  bill. 

Earl  Grey  was  sensible  of  the  necessity 
cf  adhering  to  precedent  and  analogy  in 
their  lordships  proceedings,  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollectea,  that  this  was  a  case  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent,  and  he 
hoped  that  it  would  never  form  a  prece- 
dent for  any  future  one.  If  they  were  to 
be  guided  by  precedent,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  find  any.  Their  lordships 
object  ought  to  be  to  do  substantial  jus- 
tice. The  learned  lord  proposed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  limit  the  hearing  of  the 
counsel  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the 
bill ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the 
petition  otqeded  to  proceeding  by  bill  at 


all.  He  understood  the  cotmsel  to  state 
that  he  had  several  facts  and  circum- 
stances to  urge;  but  he  did  not  state 
whether  those  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
lated to  the  defence,  or  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  lordships  were  proceeding. 
He  wished  their  lordships  seriously  to 
consider  whether  they  would  not  be  act- 
ing too  hastily,  if  they,  from  a  mere  regard 
to  form,  excluded  the  counsel  from  stating 
any  facts  which  might  be  of  importance 
to  the  case  of  his  client. 

The  Earl  of  Lhenod  did  not  under- 
stand what  possible  limit  there  could  be 
to  the  statement  ef  counsel,  if  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  way  thej 
proposed.  To  allow  them  to  speak  oa 
matters  not  connected  with  the  defence 
would  be  to  allow  them  to  speak  on  every 
possible  subject.  He  thought  the  course 
proposed  by  his  learned  firiend  afforded  at 
great  a  latitude  as  could  be  allowed. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr  observed,  that 
after  a  bill  of  this  description  was  read  a 
first  time,  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  founded  must  be  explained 
before  any  noble  lord  could  propose  its 
second  reading.  Every  person  who  was 
interested  in  opposing  it  would  then  be 
entitled  to  be  heard  against  it;  but  if 
counsel  were  allowed  to  be  heard  now  in 
the  way  proposed,  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
surrender  of  all  their  lordships  functioat. 
He  therefore  put  the  motion,  that  the 
counsel  be  called  in,  and  instructed  to 
confine  their  argument  to  the  mode  of  the 
proceeding  on  the  bill,  and  to  the  time  of 
such  proceeding. 

The  Marouis  of  Latudown  observed, 
that  the  real  question  was,  not  whether 
their  lordshipa  should  hear  counsel  on  the 
mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the 
bill,  but  whether  they  would  hear  argu- 
ments to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  bill 
altogether,  in  order  to  adopt  some  other 
course. 

Earl  Groroenor  regretted  that  counsel 
had  not  been  heard  before  the  bill  was  in- 
troduced. That  certainly  was  the  time  at 
which  their  lordships  ought  to  have  taken 
the  objection  into  consideration.  He, 
however,  thoueht  that  the  hearing  should 
now  be  granted. 

The  Earl  of  Ijiuderdale  could  not  con- 
ceive  how  their  lordships  could  be  asked 
to  hear  counsel  against  the  proceeding  by 
bill  at  this  period.  When  they  came  to 
the  second  reading,  counsel  might  very 
properly  be  heard  on  that  point ;  and  if  it 
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could  then  h%  thovn  that  tbey  ought  to 
alyandoo  that  course— that  the  measure 
ought  not  to  be  a  legislaiive  one— the  bill 
would  be  given  up.  In  the  mean  time  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  bo  most 
improper  to  hear  counsel. 

The  Lord  CkanceUar^  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment«  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  counsel 
could  be  heard  on  nothing  but  the  mode 
of  proceeding  to  be  had  on  the  bill»  and 
the  time  at  which  the  proceedings  should 
take  place.  When,  however,  be  stated 
that  their  lordships  ought  so  to  confine 
the  counsel^  il  was  to  be  understood  that 
he  meant  the  limitation  to  be  without 
pwjpdice  to  any  argument  which  might 
oa  ui^ed  against  the  course  adopted  by 
biUL  Surely,  according  to  every  parlia- 
xneotary  principle,,  their  lordahips  must 
nject  any  attempt  to  tell  them  what  tbey 
ought  to  do  in  this  stage. 

Lord  HoUand  reminded  their  lordships, 
that  the  great  point  oa  which  her  majes- 

S's  counsel  diMMd  to  be  heard,  was  to 
ow  thai  the  proceeding  by  bill  was  a 
hardahip  to  hia  client.    If  he  understood 
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what  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  progress 
of  the  hill,  all  the  witnessea  for  the  prose- 
cetioo  would  be  heard  at  a  stage  long  be* 
fore  any  deftnce  could  be  mado^  If  (his 
w«a  so,  the  qoettion  of  proceeding  by  bill 
bad  beat  be  discussed  now,  because,  if 
there  were  anv  hardship  in  the  case,  that 
bardshipi  would  occur  before  the  counsel 
could  have  aa  opportuaity  of  stating  any 
thing  against  it. 

Earl  Grev  a^in  insisted  on  the  pro* 
priety  of  hearing  counsel  now  against 
going  on  with  the  bill.  When  they  came 
to  £e  second  reading,  if  it  should  be 
shown  that  the  course  adopted  was  wrong, 
time  and  labouv  would  be  lost,  as  well  as 
evil  done.  If  counsel  were  to  be  heard 
against  the  bill  at  all,  this  waS)  on  every 
principle  of  justice  and  propriety,  the 
proper  time  for  hearing  them.  Undoubt* 
edly  their  lordships  could  not  suffer  coun- 
sel to  obtrude  themselves,  and  to  dictate 
the  course  of  proeeecyngs  to  be  adopted 
by  the  House;  but  that  did  not  prevent 
theie  lordships  from  seriously  weighing 
the  reasons  whicb  might  now  be  offered 
against  the  bilk 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  repeated  therea- 
aaes  on  which  he  thought  the  counsel 
ought  not  ta  be  heard.  Were  be  in  a  si- 
tnatioo  to  eonauJt  hia  feelinga  as  a  man, 
he  would  notr  object  to  the  application 
ghick  had  beea  made;  bttt,  fai  bU  aitm- 
H  iKwr  of.  tte  radn  bt  wa»  ^omd 


to  resist  it.  His  lordship  then  put  the 
queation  on  the  motion  for  limiting  the 
counsel,  which,  was  carried. 

The  counsel  being  then  called  in^  the 
Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  he  waa 
comaaanded  to  inform  them,  that  in  what 
they  should  represent  to  the  House  they 
were  to  confine  themselves  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  proceeding  to  be  had  on 
the  bill,  and  to  the  time  when  those  pro- 
ceedings should  take  place. 

Mr.  Brougham^  her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General,  then  proceeded  to  address  their 
lordships  to  the  following  effect:— His 
leamea  friend  and  himself  were  totaUv 
ianorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  their 
absence,  and  therefore  their  lordships 
would  naturally  suppose  that  they  were  at 
a  lose  to  comprehend  the  exact  points  to 
which  as  they  had  been  told,  their  argu- 
ment was  to  be  limited,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  be  tied 
down  m  entering  upon  the  important  task 
which  they  were  then  called  upon  to  per* 
form.  In  asaking  the  effort  which  he  waa 
then  making,  with  all  good  faith  to  com« 
prebend  the  coaunand  which  their  lord* 
ships  had  just  imposed  upon  him,  he 
should  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
lordshipc  for  hia  pardon,  if,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  happened  to  misin- 
terpret the  order  which  they  had  issued, 
ana  he  Uierefore  begged  of  their  lordships, 
if  he  waa  guilty  of  any  such  mbinterpret* 
atioo»  to  impute  it  to  accident,  or  rather 
to  misfortune,  that  he  had  not  caught  in 
Um  right  sense  their  Idrdships  meaning,  and 
not  to  any  intention  on  his  part  ( which 
before  God  he  disclaimed]  of  offering  any 
obsawation  ta  their  lordahips  which  sliould 
in  the  slightest  degree  disobey  the  in- 
structions which  they  had  given  him.  He 
gathered  from  what  had  been  intimate 
to  him,  that  those  instructions  commanded 
him  to  confine  whatever  he  had  himself  to 
urge,  or  whatever  her  raaj/sstv  had  com- 
manded him  to  urge  on  her  behalf,  to  tlie 
manner  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  or 
upon  the  bill  which  had  been  served  upon 
her  majesty  last  night  by  the.  ordinary  of- 
ficer of  their  lordships ;  and  assuming  it 
to  be  right  to  proceed  by  bill — 
The  Lord  CkanceUor.—**  By  this  bill.'* 
Mr«  Broughami* — By  this  bill?  He 
would  take  it-  so;: because  by  that  admisr 
sion  their  lordshipa  w^ould  decide  two 
poioCa  in-  hiS'  faaouv :— -first  of  all,  they 
would  dateraMBe  that  the  procaedinga  by 
fiill  (to  whicb  many  heatvy  and  grievous 
tl^tMii»  aJgblf  be  mada»  if  permisHoa 
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were  granted  to  enter  into  tiiat  croettion) 
were  the  proceedtngt  which  their  lordshioi 
had  adopted ;  and,  secondly,  they  woald 
determiney  in  so  inflexible  a  manner  that 
it  would  foe  in  rain  to  offer  resistance  to  it, 
that  they  would  proceed  by  bill  in  no 
other  manner  than  the  bill  then  before 
their  lordships  warranted  them  in  doing. 
He  should  therefore  presume  that  that 
bill  was  unalterable  at  present,  and  irre- 
vocable till  some  future  opportunity,  and 
should  argue  for  his  illustrious  client  un- 
der the  idea  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
manner  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  time 
or  times  in  which  those  proceedings  were 
to  take  place.  If  he  rightly  understood 
the  instructions  of  their  lordships  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  him  to  say  a  word  upon 
it ;  the  only  mode  of  proceeding  which 
their  lordships  could  now  adopt  was  to 
propose  the  second  reading  ot  the  bill; 
and  therefore,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to 
propose  that  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
should  precede  the  second,  or  indeed  to 
suggest  anv  other  fanciful  mode  of  legis- 
lation, he  relt  that,  when  they  called  upon 
him  to  argue  on  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  was  instituted  against  hb  illustrious 
client,  they  knew  that  they  were  not  sub* 
iecting  themselves  to  a  long  argument,  as 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  urge  any  ar- 
gument at  all  upon  such  a  subject.  He 
could  understand  the  instruction  which 
had  been  given  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  proceeding,  but  he  declared  his 
incapacity  to  comprehend  the  instruction 
which  had  been  given  him  relative  to  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be 
conducted. 

Having  stated  thus  much  to  their  lord- 
ships, he  should  now  conflne  his  argu- 
ment to  the  time  of  proceeding  only ;  but 
he  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  there  were 
two  points  to  which  their  lordships  had 
wished  to  direct  his  attention,  because  they 
had  fin t  addressed  him  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  and  had  afterwards  limited 
him  to  the  time  or  times  of  such  proceed- 
ing. He  new  found  that  he  had  been 
mistaken ;  for  if  he  were  to  go  into  the 
argument  whether  evidence  ought  to  be 
received  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  the  rules  of  their  lordships' 
House  (for  which  he  entertained  the  high- 
est respect)  precluded,  he  should  labour 
entirely  m  vain,  and  would  be  met  by  the 
obvious  remark,  that  counsel  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  dictate  to  their  lordships 
the  mode  In  which  they  were  to  proceed, 


and  also  that  they  ought  not  to  be  heard 
in  detail  against  lihe  Din  tmtil  its  second 
time  of  reading.  The  question  of  time 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, not  only  as  regarded  their  lord- 
ships, but  also  with  respect  to  the  illustri- 
ous party  whom  he  represerjted ;  for  if 
he  could  satisfy  their  lordships  that  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  present  bill 
was  such  as  suspended  absolute  des- 
traction  over  the  nead  of  her  majesty—tf 
he  could  succeed  in  showing  that  the 
interests  of  justice  demanded  that  it 
ought  to  be  speedily  discussed,  and  that 
her  majesty  the  queen  had,  in  consequence, 
commanded  her  legal  advisers  to  inform 
their  lordships,  as  he  on  their  behalf  now 
did  inform  them,  that  she  did  not  call  fur 
any  delay  >^at  she  was  ready  to  proceed 
forthwith  in  her  defence  against  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee,  and  also 
against  the  charges  in  the  preamble  to  the 
celebrated  bill  now  before  their  lordships ; 
that  she  desired  their  lordships  to  prove 
that  evening,  if  they  could,  or  else  to- 
morrow, all  the  accusations  which  were 
contained  in  thai  iroparalleled  preamble 
to  a  bill  as  anparvlleled  and  un^irecc* 
dented  as  the  preamble  itself. 

If  he  could  succeed  in  the  argument 
which  he  had  urged,  partly  from  the  in- 
dulgence extendra  to  him  d^  their  lord- 
ships, and  partly  in  the  dehverv  of  the 
strong,  impetuous,  and  even  cU^oroiia 
desire  of  lier  majesty  to  have  the  accma- 
tions,  now  brought,  proved  against  her,  if 
either  their  lordships,  or  the  attomey-ge^ 
neral,  or  any  other  of  the  king's  counsel, 
could  prove  them ;  then  he  trusted  that  he 
should  have 'made  out  a  case,  even  In 
confining  himself  strictly  to  the  question, 
which  would  induce  their  lordships  to 
throw  out  the  present  bill  now  upon  its 
first  time  of  reading.  The  suggestion  of 
throwing  it  out,  even  in  its  first  stage, 
was  one  which  arose  naturally  out  of  me 
argument  whi(*h  he  had  been  allowed  to 
employ  upon  the  time  of  the  proceeding  ; 
for  it  was  his  duty  to  protest  agamst  all  &• 
lay,  and  to  satisfy  their  lordships,  that  the 
only  just  and  consistent  measure  which 
they  could  pursue — indeed,  the  only  mea- 
sure which  did  not  militate  against  the 
safety  of  his  illustrious  client — ^was,  eithet 
by  throwing  out  the  bill  in  its  present 
stage,  or  else  by  proceeding  immediate- 
ly to  read  it  a  second  time. — The  learned 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  itite,  that 
it  would  not  be  a  difficult  natter  to  deal 
with  the  instruction  of  their  lords^iips,  If 
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it  were  dislinctly  stated  that  he  and  his 
learned  friend  were  not  to  be  heard  against 
the  bill  until  its  second  reading,  because 
such  instruction  would  be  consistent  and 
intelligible.  But,  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  present  instruction,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  exact  path  on  which  he  ought 
to  walk;  and  he  was  afraid  that,  if  be 
veered  but  a  single  hair's  breadth,  and 
but  for  a  single  moment,  from  the  straight 
line  upon  which  be  was  suffered  to  tread, 
even  though  it  were  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  gaining  a  purchase,  in  order  to  get  on 
better  in  that  straight  line,  he  should  be 
accused  of  not  showins;  the  deference 
which  was  due,  and  which  he  was  particu- 
larlT  anxious  to  pay,  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  their  lordships.  He  trusted 
that  their  lordships  would  consider  the  ad- 
vantage with  which  he  should  be  able  to 
address  them,  if  he  could  throw  off  the  ad- 
vocate, and  address  them  as  an  individual 
upon  this  question.    The  relief  he  should 

Kin  by  such  a  change  would  be  incalcu- 
jle  ;  as  he  should  then  only  have  to  an- 
swer for  his  opinions  as  an  individual,  and 
not  for  those  which  he  might  have  to  pro- 
pound as  an  advocate.  Feeling,  however, 
that  he  was  now  standing  at  their  lord- 
ships bar  in  the  character  of  an  ad- 
vocate, he  felt  obliged  to  fling  himself 
upon  the  compassionate  consideration  of 
their  lordships,  and  to  implore  them  to 
consider  any  thing  offensive  which  he 
might  otter,  as  forc^  by  necessity  from  the 
advocate,  and  not  from  the  mdividual, 
who  addressed  them. 

He^  now  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state 
that  It  had  reached  her  majesty — and 
these  were  times,  and  bar's  was  a  situa- 
tion, in  which  the  ear  was  open  to  every 
report — but  it  had  reached  her  majesty, 
that  it  had  been  argued  (and  he  had  him- 
self seen  the  argument  in  the  public  news- 
papers, and  therefore,  aware,  as  he  was, 
that  it  could  not  at  all  influence  their 
lordships  decision,  he  was  still  bound,  on 
behalf  of  his  illustrious  client,  to  guard 
against  any  popular  impression  reach- 
ing the  minds  and  perverting  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  were  her  judges, 
who  he  trusted  would  treat  it  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved)  that  she  was  to 
be  dealt  with  as  if  she  was  the  lowest  and 
not  the  highest  subject  in  the  realm. 
In  opposition  to  that  argument  he  would 
say»  **  God  grant  that  she  were  in  the  same 
^ttMioQ  with  the  lowest  subject  in  the 
^^^■IQod  grant  that  she  had  never  risen 
^pher  rank  than  the  humblest  indiri* 


dual  who  owed  allegiance  to  his  majes- 
ty !  "     For,  if  she  had  not,  she  would  not 
have  had  occasion  to  complain  of  a  single 
day*s  delay  in  obtaining  relief  from  the 
load  of  calumny  which   had  been  cast 
upon  her  by  the  present  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding.   If  she  had  been  the  meanest  in- 
stead of  the  most  exalted  personage  in  the 
country,  she  would  have  had  no  proceed- 
ing served  upon  her,  such  as  he  held  a 
copy   of  in  his  hand  ;  she  would,   on 
the  contrary,  have  been  fenced  round  by 
the  triple  fence  whereby  the  law  of  Eng- 
land guards  the  life  and  honour  of  the 
poorest  female.    For  what,  he  would  ask, 
was  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  now  in- 
stituted against  her  majesty  ?      A  bill  of 
Divorce,  not  founded  upon  any  evidence 
of  adultery— a  bill  of  Pains  ana  Penalties, 
not  founded  upon  any  previous  proceed- 
ings, either  in  the  courts  of  common  or 
civil  law.     Before  such  a  hill  could  have 
been  introduced  against  any  other  indivi- 
dual, there  must  have  been  a  sentence  in 
the    consistory  court— there  must   have 
been  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  who  might  have 
sympathised  with  her  feelings — who*  be- 
ing taken  from  the  same  rank  in  life  as 
herself,  and  knowing  that  the  evidence 
produced  against  her  might,  under  similar 
circumstances,  be  produced  against  their 
wives  and  daughters  the  next,  would  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  guard  against 
a  common  danger.  There  would  then  have 
been  among  her  judges  none  who  were 
the  servants  of  her  husband,  for  her  coun- 
sel would  have  had  the  right  of  challeng- 
ing all  such — none  who  were  hired  during 
his  pleasure — none  who  were  placed  in  a 
situation  to  feel  gratitude  for  the  past,  or 
expectation  for  the  future  favours  which 
he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.    She 
would  have  been  tried  by  twelve  honest, 
impartial,  and  disinterested  Englishmen, 
at  whose  doors  the  influence  which  would 
act  upon  her  present  judges  might  agi- 
tate for  years,  before  it  would  make  the 
slightest  impression  either  upon  the  hopes 
or  the  fears  which  it  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite.   She  had,  therefore,  good  cause  to 
lament    that    she    was    not   the    lowest 
subject   of  his    majesty ;    and    he  could 
assure    their    lordships,   that  she  would 
willingly  sacrifice  every  thing,  excepting 
her   honour,    which   was   dearer   to  her 
than  her  life,  to  obtain  the  poorest  cottage 
which  had  ever  sheltered  an  Englishwoman 
from  injustice. 

Upon  such  grounds  was  founded  his 
reisson  for  making  as  short  as  possible 
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(for  he  was  still  dbaerfing  upon  the  tiin^ 
of  the  proceeding)  the  interval  which 
would  elapse  between  the  present  even* 
Ing  and  the  diacuMion  on  the  second  read* 
ing  of  the  bill.  He  had  many  other  rea- 
sons of  a  similar  nature,  all  pointing  in  a 
similar  direction,  all  tending  to  the  same 
point— he  meant  the  granting  of  her  ma- 
jesty's prayer  for  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  the  inTestigation— which 
he  was  prevented  from  urging  by  the  li- 
mits to  which  their  lordships  had  confined 
him.  He  could  not^  however,  refrain  from 
railing  theattention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  might  hereafter  be 
placed,  and  to  the  anomalous  condition  to 
which  they  might  be  reduced,  if  thev  did 
not  get  rid  of  the  present  bill  as  sudden- 
ly as  possible,  and  indeed  altogether. 
Their  lordships  would  observe,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  allegations  of  the  pre- 
aatible  which  precluded  theirlordships  from 
becoming  judges  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing, upon  charges  arising  out  of  the 
'fiery  evidence  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  examine  as  legislators  in  sup- 
port of  those  allegations.  He  took  it  tor 
granted— indeed,  his  respect  for  their 
lordships  compelled  him  to  suppose  it  im- 
possible that  they  could  have  done 
otherwise— that  they  had  well  perpended 
whether  the  whole  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  his  illustrious  client  might 
not  amount  to  an  impeachable  ofience. 
He  took  this  point,  he  repeated  it,  for 
granted ;  because,  if  an  impeachment 
were  not  an  impossibility  they  would 
never  have  taken  into  their  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  by  probability,  might 
render  them  masters  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  might  afterwards  be  called 
upon  to  give  sentence  as  judges.  He 
took  it  luso  for  granted  that  it  was 
equally  certain  that  they  must  have  also 
decided  another  point ;  he  meant  this— 
that  where  there  was  no  indictable  of- 
fence which  could  be  punished  by  the 
common  law,  there  also  was  then  no  im- 
peachment which  could  be  sustained ; 
though,  for  his  own  part,  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  know  any  princi- 
ple of  law,  or  any  course  of  practice, 
upon  which  that  doctrine  could  be  de- 
fended. Indeedi  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  an  impeachment  was  never 
instituted  except  where  an  indictment 
could  not  lie ;  but  their  lordships,  from 
the  pecoliair  oonstitotion  of  their  House 
lamnf  hai  the  opportunity  of  learning 
*•  Jgniw*  of  *•  twdve  i«gt|,  appMu 
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ed  to  have  come,  upon  long  and  mature 
deliberation,  to  a  conclusion  diaaaetrically 
opposite  to  that  which  be  bad,  no  doubt 
very  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  true 
one.  Still,  though  he  conceded  all  these 
points  to  their  lordships  there  arose  out 
of  the  bill  itself  a  point,  which  no  respect 
to  their  lordships  could  induce  him,  at 
an  advocate,  to  give  up  for  a  single  mo« 
ment.  Granted  that  no  high-treason  had 
been  committed  under  the  statute  of  £d-* 
ward  the  3rd,  because  the  adultery— or 
he  ought  rather  to  have  said,  the  alleged 
adultery— ^had  been  committed  with  a 
foreigner,  and  abroad ;  yet  he  would 
ask,  was  Malta  no  part  of  the  king's 
dominions  ?— Was  Gibraltar  no;,  includ- 
ed in  the  possessions  of  his  majesty  ?— * 
How  could  he,  or  their  lordships,  tell  that 
his  illustrious  client  might  not  have  touch* 
ed  at  Malta,  where  he  believed  she  ac« 
tually  did  touch,  during  her  voyage  for 
a-year  and  a  half  up  and  down  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  very  individual  with 
whom  this  adulterous  intercourse  was 
said  to  have  been  canied  on  ? — How 
could  they  tell  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  carried  on  at  other  places  intra  prsPtu 
dia  f — If  such  adultery  nad  been  commit* 
ted  in  such  places,  were  their  lordships 
prepared  to  admit  that  an  impeachment 
could  not  be  founded  upon  it  in  another 
quarter  ?— Supposing  that  they  were  in- 
clined to  make  that  admission,  he  would 
then  ask  them— or  rather  he  would  take  it 
for  granted  that  their  lordships  had  ap^ 
plied  also  to  the  court  of  Admiralty,  and 
iiad  decided  another  point  against  him  by 
the  authority  of  the  civil  courts  of  the 
country.  That  point  was,  that  nothing 
done  on  board  of  a  king's  ship  could  be 
construed  into 

The  Lord  Chancellor  here  interrupted 
Mr.  Brougham  by  observing  to  their  Tord* 
ships,  that  he  thought  the  learned  counsel 
was  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  House 
in  alluding  to  what  their  lordships  might 
be  suppo^  to  have  done  or  left  undone* 
He  was  likewise  of  opinion,  that,  in  pur- 
suing that  line  of  argument,  the  learned 
counsel  had  not  complied  with  the  in^ 
structions  which  had  been  notified  to  him 
as  the  commands  of  their  lordships.  If 
their  lordships  thought  fit  to  allow  such  si 
latitude  of  argument,  they  certainly  had 
the  power  to  do  so ;  but,  as  a  peer  of  par* 
liament,  he  must  say,  that  he  would  noc 
sit  upon  the  woolsack  to  listen  to  it 

Mr.  Brovgkam  then  continoed.— He 
would  persist  ia  midting  the  attempt  u$ 
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pursue  that  line  of  argument  until  he  was 
silenced  by  the  authority  of  their  lord- 
ships.  In  doing  so  he  was  only  perform- 
ing  a  sacred  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
illustrious  client,  and  which  his  conscience 
informed  him  that  no  difficulty  or  danger 
ought  to  induce  him  to  neglect.  If  pre* 
fented  from  performing  it,  he  must  cer- 
tainly bend  before  their  lordships'  power. 
Their  lordships,  however  were  used  to  be 
just. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor^^^Thelr  lordships 
were  just,  and  had  made  their  present  or- 
der for  the  purpose  of  continuing  so. 

Mr.  Brotigham.'^A%  he  was  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  in  the  course  which  he  had 
intended,  he  should  now  proceed  to  show 
the  immediate  connexion  which  existed, 
between  the  topics  on  which  he  had  just 
been  speaking  and  the  point  of  time  to 
which,  he  had  been  limited  by  their  lord- 
ships. His  argument  was  to  prove,  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  doors  im- 
mediately, and  that  it  could  not  lie  24 
hours  upon  the  table  without  producing 
great  and  imminent  danger  to  the  safety 
of  his  dient.  Indeed,  he  would  assert 
that,  unless  that  bill  was  discarded  by 
their  lordships,  no  justice  could  be  done 
to  his  illustrious  client.  The  line  of  argu- 
ment which  he  was  then  adopting  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  instructions 
of  their  lordships ;  for,  the  more  clearly 
he  could  show  the  bill  itself  to  be  preg- 
nant with  mischief  and  danger,  the  more 
did  his  argument  apply  to  the  time  in 
which  this  proceeding  was  to  be  carried 
on.  As  he  bad  been  instructed  to  confine 
his  argument  as  to  the  time,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  the  light  io  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  put  this  question 
was  one  which  had  struck  upon  his  mind 
ttiost  forcibly;  and  he  therefore  felt  him- 
self bound  to  present  it  to  their  lordships 
until  he  was  silenced  by  their  authority. 
All  that  he  had  now  to  add  was,  that  her 
majesty  desired  no  delay;  that  she  was 
most  anxious  to  have  the  evidence  who 
were  to  substantiate,  or  rather  to  endea- 
Tour  to  substantiate,  those  foul  and  false 
charges  against  her  honour,  called  with* 
out  delay  to  their  lordships'  bar.  He 
ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  applying 
such  language  to  the  r  preamble  of  a  bill 
which  their  lordships  had  allowed  to  be 
read  a  first  time;  but  still  bis  sense  of 
duty  informed  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
^^Jowed  to  say  that  those  charges  were 
gMrti  false,  and  most  malignant,  since  they 
^HwbuUed  from  a  report,  which,  ' 
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been  made  in  the  first  instance  upon 
written  documents,  and  without  the  exa* 
mination  of  witnesses,  and  having  been 
backed  in  the  second  by  the  approbation 
of  their  lordships,  had  propagated  many 
circumstances  to  the  great  and  manifest 
detriment  of  her  majesty. 

The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  queen  was  not  only  de- 
sirous that  the  proceedings  now  instituted 
against  her  should  meet  with  no  obstacle 
on  her  part  to  a  speedy  investigation,  but 
was  even  desirous  that  the  proceedings, 
after  they  had  once  commenced,  should 
continue  de  die  in  diem.  He  was  not 
certain  whether  in  making  that  observa- 
tion he  was  conforming  strictly  to  the  line 
which  their  lordships  bad  chalked  out  for 
him ;  but  what  he  wished  to  urge  wai, 
that  their  lordships,  after  they  had  once 
commenced  the  proceedings,  ought  not 
to  allow  them  to  meet  with  any  suspen- 
sion ;  for  could  there  be  a  more  crying 
injustice  towards  her  majesty,  than  to  go 
on  with  the  accusations  which  bad  been 
preferred  against  her,  to  hear  part  of 
them  supported  by  evidence ;  then  to  dis- 
continue the  examination  of  them,  in 
order  to  allow  that  evidence  to  be  col- 
lected, sorted,  and  patched  up,  so  as  to 
tally  even  with  those  parts  of  it  which 
made  most  materially  in  her  majesty's  fa- 
vour ?  The  first  demand,  therefore,  which 
he  had  to  make  of  their  lordships,  was  an 
immediate,  the  next  was,  a  continued  pro- 
ceeding. That  this  would  not  occasion 
any  difficulty  or  inconvenience  to  those 
who  bad  preferred  these  accusations,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  a  full  right  to  as- 
sume; for  was  it  to  he  imagined,  that 
between  the  period  when  the  Milan  com- 
mission was  first  established  and  the  pre* 
sent  hour,  they  had  not  had  time  suffi- 
cient to  bring  over  the  evidence  requisite 
to  substantiate  them  ?  Was  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  any  of  the  parties  ( he  begged 
pardon— there  was  only  one  party— his 
illustrious  client)  was  unprepared?  He 
said  there  was  only  one  party  of  which  he 
could  at  present  take  notice,  for  he  had 
no  right  to  call  their  lordships,  who  were 
to  be  the  judges,  a  party  to  this  prosecu- 
tion. Still,  when  he  saw  that  the  attor- 
ney-general, or  some  person  appointed  by 
him,  was  to  appear  at  a  future  day  by 
order  of  their  lordships,  he  could  not  help 
surmising  that  there  must  be  another 
party,  lie  would  assume  that  the  party 
opposed  to  her  majesty  was  mf  abstract 
or  an  allegorical  peraoni^  called  PuUte 
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Justice.    8till  he  would  tay»  that  if  public 
justice  had  collected  charges  in  March, 
1 81 9>  it  might  have  been  prepared  to  sup- 
port them  by  July,  1820.    But  then  he 
aupposed,  it  would  be  said  that  this  pro- 
position would  take  the  accusing  party  by 
surprise.    It  might  be  so ;   but  when  he 
aaw  that  there  were  persons  high  in  oflBce, 
and  ministers  of  the  Crown,  ordering  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  to  attend  on  be- 
half of  the  prosecution,  he  thought  he 
liad  a  right  to  assume  f  though  he  knew 
nothing  of  it  officially)   that  they  had 
aomething  to  do  with  it.    But  if  the  mi- 
nisters should  say  that  they  were  taken 
unawares,  and  without  preparation,  then 
he  would  apply  himself  to  their  lordships 
not  only  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  also  as  a  court  of  justice,  not  to  allow 
further  time  to  those  individuals,  who,  io 
this  case,  were  his  antagonists,  and  of 
whom  it  would  be  improper  and  highly 
derogatory  from  their  lordiiships,  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  be  smong  the  judges 
of  his  client.    From  such  a  plea,  if  made, 
he  would  draw  two  conclusions — either 
that  they  were  ready  with  their  witnesses, 
and  able  to   go  on  with  their  charges 
(which  he  deemed  to  be  a  false  conclu- 
sion) ;  or,  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true 
conclusion,  that  the  king's  servants  be- 
lieved every  iota  of  the  charges  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  to  form  part  of  a 
tissue  of  the  most  gross  falsehood  and  the 
most  rank  imposture.    It  was  impossible 
for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  the  king's 
ministers  believed  the  queen  guilty.    Had 
they  realhr  thought  that  there  was  the 
slightest  foundation  for  any  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill,  thejr 
would    not  have  ventured  to  offer  her 
50,00(M.  a-year,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
siding in  a  foreign  court  with  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  a  queen. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter. — My  lords,  I 
move  that  the  counsel  be  ordered  to  with- 
draw. [Counsel  having  withdrawn]  I  ask 
the  House,  whether  the  counsel  has  or 
has  not  attended  to  the  directions  of  the 
House? 

Lord  HoUand  said,  that  he  had  never 
heard  a  more  extraordinary  appeal.  The 
counsel  bad  been  directed  to  confine 
themselves  to  certain  limits,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded accordingly ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  speech  a  reverend  lord  had  thought  fit 
to  rise  in  his  place,  and  ask,  as  a  matter 
of  information,  whether  the  counsel  were 
obeying  the  direction  of  the  House  i  If 
the  rflrerand  lord  had  fonaed  any  opinion 


of  his  own  in  the  neffative»  it  became  him 
with  the  great  knowledge  and  acutenesa 
he  possessed,  to  point  out  in  what  way 
the  counsel  had  deviated.  It^was  strange, 
indeed,  that  he  should  call  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  House  to  decide  the  point, 
merely  for  his  personal  satisfaction.  *  After 
what  had  occurred,  it  would  be  even 
stranger  still  if  the  reverend  lord  did  not 
undertake  to  go  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  Teamed  counsel,  and  prove 
in  what  way  he  had  deviated  from  the  line 
the  ilouse  had  directed  him  to  follow. 
This  would  afford  the  House  a  singular 
advantage,  especially  cs  the  counsel  had 
himself  stated  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  precise  points  to 
which  he  was  to  direct  his  observations. 

Mr.  Brougham^  having  again  taken  his 
station  at  the  bar,  proceeded :— In  advert- 
ing to  the  question  of  time,  he  had  called 
upon  the  House  to  proceed  without  delay^ 
and  one  answer  he  had  anticipated  was, 
that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  would  say 
that  they  were  not  yet  prepared  with  their 
evidence.    To  this  he  was  endeavouring 
to  reply  when  he  had  been  interrupted : 
he  was  attempting  to  show  that  the  con-- 
fidential    servants   of    the    Cretan   were 
placed  in  this  dilemma— either  that  thev 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  some  grouno, 
some  colour  for  the   accusation,   which 
might  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  pro- 
ceeding immediately ;   or,  on   the  other 
hanrl,  that  they  were  not  ready  to  go  oo, 
because  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
because  the  bill  had  been  forced  upon 
them,  and  because  they  themselves,  ut- 
terly disbelieving  every  tittle  of  charge 
against  the  queen,  could  not  be  prepared 
with  testimony  to  support  the  preamble. 
He  had  ventured  humbly,  and  out  of  re- 
spect to  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  to 
assert,  that  if  they  had  believed,  he  did 
not  say  any  material  part  of  the  allega- 
tions, but  any  part,  however  insignificant, 
they  never  would  have  pursued  that  line 
of  conduct  which  was  now  notorious; 
they  never  would  have  consented  that  her 
majesty  should  remain  abroad  unmolested^ 
without  any  measure  of  degradation  or 
divorce,  exposing  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  morals  of  the 
country  where  she  resided-»-the  first  to  be 
lowered,  and  the  last  to  be  contaminated. 
They  had  offered  her  a  splendid,  a  royal 
revenue ;  she  was  to  live  where  she  chose^ 
to  be  announced  at  foreign  courts  as  the 
lawful  and  rightful  queen  of  England; 
and,  above  all,  the  ministers  of  the  Ctowa 
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were  themselvei  to  move  addresses  to  her 
ID  parliament.  Was  it  to  be  credited  that 
thej  would  have  acquiesced  in  all  this,  if 
tbey  had  given  a  moment's  belief  to  any 
part  of  the  statements  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill? 

Having  dealt  with  this  topic,  so  far  at 
least  aa  to  briog  it  within  the  notice  of 
their  lordships,  he  begged  once  again  to 
be  allowed  to  implore  the  House  to  mark 
the  painful  situation  in  which  her  majesty 
was  placed.  He  said  nothing  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  her  counsel  stood ;  they 
must  do  their  duty,  and  had  no  right  to 
complain ;  but  the  situation  of  the  queen 
was  hard  indeed.  Before  any  step  had 
been  taken  against  her  ^before  her  title 
had  been  disputed—before  even  men's 
minds  were  made  up  that  any  thing  should 
be  done,  various  measures  bra  been 
adopted  to  stigmatize  and  degrade  her. 
If  those  who  hitherto  had  prosecuted  this 
business  were  indeed  aware  of  the  full 
weight  of  the  evidence— if  they  relied 
upon  it — if  they  knew  that  it  must  in  the 
find  lead  to  a  conviction  of  enormous 
guilt,  they  still  had  happily  contrived  that 
the  bitterest  stigma,  the  basest  degrade* 
tion,  should  precede  even  that  conviction. 
How  unspeakably  more  severe  was  the 
lot  of  the  queen,  how  infinitely  more  un- 
just the  treatment  she  had  experienced, 
since  it  appeared  that  the  very  first  step 
taken  to  ensure  her  a  fair  and  an  impar- 
tial trial  was  previously  to  sentence  her 
««or  rather  to  pass  over  the  form  of  sen- 
tence, as  they  passed  over  the  evidence 
«-and  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  had 
aerer  been  awarded,  arising  out  of  a 
trial  that  had  been  never  had ;  and  all  this 
lor  the  purpose,  forsooth,  of  securing  her 
afterwards  a  calm  and  an  unprejudiced 
hearine.    Of  this   the  queen  now  com- 

glained :  she  could  not  complain  before, 
ecause  till  now  she  never  knew  that  she 
was  to  be  put  upon  her  trial*  Under  these 
circumstances  site  had  a  right  to  remon- 
strate that  the  first  step  towards  bringing 
her  to  her  trial  was  not  only  to  deprive 
her  of  the  presumption  of  law  (fiilsely 
called  merciful,  because  it  was  only  just), 
that  until  the  accused  were  convicted  she 
should  be  deemed  innocent ;  but  to  de- 
prive her  of  it,  not  by  general  expres- 
sions and  vague  insinuations,  but  by  affix- 
ing a  stain  upon  her  forehead,  which  com- 
pelled every  man  who  resorted  to  his 
church  to  see  in  the  very  service  of  God 
ib^t  a  cry  ins  injustice  had  been  done  to 
^1^  feUow-siiiject.   From  all  such  persesHi 
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as  had  inflicted  this  odious  stigma— from 
all  such  authorities— from  e^ery  species  of 
extrajudicial  proceeding— from  every  cast, 
colour,  and  shade  of  party  fSeeling-^from 
every  kind  of  oppression  and  indignity, 
her  majesty  appealed  to  this  House.  She 
came  before  their  lordships  aa  the  highest 
branch  of  the  legislature,  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature— she  daimed  protec- 
tion from  those  who  were  now  trying  her 
by  bill,  and  who  hereafter  might  be  called 
upon  to  try  her  by  impeachment — who 
were  now  legislating,  when  they  might  at 
some  future  period  be  required  to  sit  io 
judgment ;  but,  whether  acting  in  the  one 
capacity  or  in  the  other,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  injured. innocence  she  flung  her- 
self upon  the  House,  and  trusted  that  no 
mixture  of  party— no  presence  of  inte- 
rested persons — no  adventitious  influence 
exercised  out  of  doors-— no  supposed  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  coon- 
try— no  alleged,  though  falsely  alleged, 
tendency  on  the  part  of  their  lordships  to 
truckle  to  royal  favour,  would  stand  be- 
tween the  queen  and  justice,  or  prevent 
her  case  from  receiving  a  fair,  impartial, 
and  an  unprejudiced  decision.  She  ap- 
pealed to  their  lordships  with  the  more 
confidence,  because  she  knew  tliat  the 
House  was  composed  of  the  most  illus* 
trious  peers,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
that  any  nation  of  the  world  could  boast. 
Mr.  Denman  immediately  followed  on 
the  same  side.-  In  submitting  to  theiff 
lordships  those  prayers  not  contained  in 
her  majesty's  petition,  he  said,  he  waa 
placed  in  a  singularly  difficult  situation 
between  the  instructions  he  had  that 
morning  received  from  his  royal  dienl 
and  the  directions  of  the  House.  It 
would  immediately  occur  to  every  man, 
that  when  a  charge  of  this  weighty  nature 
had  received  the  sanction  of  a  bill — ^when 
that  bill,  which  had  been  once  read,  im- 
ported not  only  degradation  from  rank, 
but  the  dissolution  of  an  existing  mar- 
riage—considerations of  a  very  different 
kind  must  have  thronged  into  the  mind 
of  the  party  accused  from  any  questions 
as  to  the  mere  mode  and  time  of  such  a 
proceeding.  He  would  not  conceal  from 
their  lordships  that  he  and  his  learned 
friend  had  received  from  their  illustrious 
dient  one  espedally  delegated  duty, 
namely,  to  press  upon  the  House  the  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  justice  were  to  be 
done,  that  tins  most  extraordinary,  most 
aaomaloua,  and  most  unorecedented  pro- 
sbouUbe  brotight  to  the  speedi^ 
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ett  possible  conclusion.      Therefore,  by 
the  iostruction  of  the  House  as  to  the  ' 
manner,  he  had  not  been  so  much  taken  | 
by  surprise,  though  her  majesty  did  not 

{^resume  to  prescribe  what  course  their 
ord^hips  ougnt  to  pursue ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  time  was  of  the  last  importance, 
because,  unquestionably,  if  these  heavy 
charges  were  to  remain  a  rankling  poison 
in  the  public  mind,  afflicting  even  that  ju- 
dicature which  might  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  as  to  the  queen's 
guilt  or  innoceiK^e,  he  should  despair  of  a 
just  decision  from  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  world.  On  a  former  occasion,  her 
majesty  had  submitted  an  application,  that 
the  secret  committee,  which  she  was  in* 
formed  bad  been  instructed  to  report, 
should  not  enter  upon  the  inquiry  until 
she  were  provided  with  the  means  of  de- 
fence; that  petition,  like  the  request  of 
yesterday,  was  rejected.  He  alluded  to 
this  fact,  because  he  was  aosiousy  in  the 
first  instance,  to  show  that  there  was  no 
inconsistency  in  then  requiring  delay,  and 
now  most  earnestly  entreating  the  House 
that  the  bill  just  introduced  should  be  al* 
lowed  to  take  its  unobstructed  course,  that 
the  whole  might  arrive  at  the  most  speedy 
termination.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  an  accused  female,  and  that  female  a 
queen,  would  willingly  allow  an  imputa- 
tion of  thb  kind  to  rest  upon  her  without 
asserting  her  innocence,  and  defying  her 
adversaries  to  the  proof  of  her  guilt.  If 
any  delay  occurred,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see  that  the  public  sympathy,  so  pow* 
erfuUy  excited  on  this  occasion,  for  the 
injured  suferer,  might  be  perverted  and 
poJIoted  b^  such  charges  going  forth  to 
the  world  m  the  authoritative  shape  of  a 
bill.  However  imperfect,  then,  her  means 
of  defence ;  however  deprived  of  the  in- 
struments to  repel  so  deadly  an  attack 
upon  her  honour,  the  queen  was  anxious 
to  meet  her  accusers  mce  to  face — if  poe- 
sible  at  this  very  instant,  but,  at  farthest, 
afler  the  lapse  of  only  twenty-four  hours. 
No  injustice  could  be  done  by  such  a 
course — there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 

e reduction  of  all  the  evidence  against  her 
ecause  that  evidence  had  already  been 
submitted  to  a  secret  oommittee:  the 
whole  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  had 
been  heard  by  a  body  which  had  felt  itself 
warranted,  in  the  character  of  a  grand 
jurr,  to  pronounce  upon  the  accusation, 
and  to  call  upon  the  queen  to  reply  to  it. 
He  waa  aware  that  that  committee  sat  to 
fgamine  the  contents  of  a  sealed  bag— Jie 


was  aware,  also,  that  a  seeond  bag  waa 
submitted  to  its  consideration;  but  be 
presumed  that  its  deliberations  took  a 
wider  range.  Speaking  as  an  English 
subject  of  a  oommittee  of  the  higher 
House  of  the  English  parliament,  he  waa 
confident  that  it  could  not  have  proceed- 
ed upon  written  documents  alone :  acting 
as  a  grand  jury  on  charges  of  the  moat  atro* 
cious  description,  it  could  not  have  de- 
cided without  the  examination  of  a  aingla 
witness,  or  without  seeing  a  single  person 
from  whose  conduct  ami  deportment  it 
could  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  fearful  accuaations.  The  aame  evi- 
dence produced  before  the  secret  connntt* 
tee  last  week  might  be  brought  before  the 
whole  House  tc^-morrow ;  the  queen  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  confronting 
her  foul  calumniators,  and  of  convincing 
the  world  that  the  verdict  of  the  grand 
jury  committee,  if  not  false,  because  it 
was  founded  upon  testimony  of  some  kind 
however  disgraceful,  was  at  least  errone- 
ous and  mistaken.  In  all  our  courta  of 
justice  such  waa  the  ordinary  and  eatab* 
lished  course ;  the  grand  jury  itself  was 
composed  of  persons  wholly  indiiereiit  i 
they  were  summoned  by  a  compalaor? 
process  and  by  a  sworn  officer;  and  if 
he  were  in  any  way  connected  with  thtf 
parties,  by  an  old  statute  the  bills  found 
by  the  grand  jury  he  had  summoned  were 
null  and  void :  the  witnesaea  examined 
were  all  sworn  in  open  court ;  and  lastly, 
the  true  bill,  by  being  filed,  commenced 
its  first  stage  of  proceeding.  If  the  same 
course  had  been  pursued  in  this  case, 
where  would  be  the  injustice  of  preseing 
it  forward  immediately  I  On  a  charge  et 
high  treason,  the  prosecutor  and  the  ae« 
cused  were  by  law  entitled  to  delay ;  but 
this  case  was  diffsrent,  and  the  royal  lady 
for  whom  he  appeared  demanded  imeiie- 
diate  inquiry,  and  called  upon  her  acct»- 
sers  to  prove  their  case,  that  ahe  mialil 
have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  her 
slandered  nime,  and  covering  them  witb 
shame  and  ignominy. 

In  looking  at  the  analogies  of  eommoo 
law,  and  in  mentioning  the  words  off 
a  jury''  and  "  courta  of  justice,'*  he  waa 
well  aware  how  inferior  those  inetitutiona 
were  to  the  illustrious  body  he  waa  noir 
addressing.  Yet,  though  their  lordshapa 
had  adopted  many  of  the  principlea  bj 
which  they  were  guided,  it  waa  somewhat 
strange  to  observe  how  complete  a  coo^. 
trast  the  whole  of  this  proceeding  formed 
to  th^  ordinary  and  regular  trial  of  a  Ari* 
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tish  tubject.  '    At  a  British  subject,  the 
queen  now  stood  before  their  lordships ; 
ms  a  British  subject  she  claimed  not  to  be 
excluded  from  rights  which  the  meanest 
individual  in  her  kingdom  enjoyed.     She 
•idEed  for  no  privilege— for  no  favour— 
for  no  advantage ;  justice,  and  strict  jus* 
tice  onij,  constituted  the  whole  of  her  de- 
mand.     It  was  difficult  to  separate  the 
question  as  to  time  from  the  nature  of  the 
offisnce  and  the  character  of  the  proceed- 
ing :  in  this  respect  he  might,  therefore, 
foe  guilty  of  some  unintentional  infrtnge- 
mentof  the  directions  of  the  House;  but 
BO  essentia]  was  the  urein^  of  those  points 
to   the  interests  of  his  illustrious  client, 
that  he  should  venture  to  proceed  with 
them  until  interrupted  by  the  House.    In 
the  first  place,  this  was  a  bill  of  degrada- 
tion and  divorce,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury  or  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual 
court ;  and  he  need  not  remind  the  House 
that  in  a  case  between  two  sutnects  those 
wholesome  forms  could   not   have  been 
avoided.    In  the  case  of  the  king,  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  it  was  true,  could  not 
be  adopted ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
objection  applied  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
even  though  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Re- 
gent ;  and  in  the  bill  it  was  charged  that 
the  misconduct  of  the  queen  had  continu- 
ed for  six  years.    He  had  a  right  to  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  until  lately  no  suffi- 
cient ground  had  existed,  or  the  ordinary 
course  would  have  been  pursued.    Did  it 
follow,  however,  that  every  thing  was  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  usual  forms  had  been  strictly  ob- 
served?    On  the  contrary,  if  the  mode 
of  defence  furnished  by  the  intervention 
of  a  jury  were  denied,  it  seemed  to  follow 
from  these  premises,  that  no  divorce  could 
now  be  obtained,    llie  royal  character  of 
both    parties  to  this  suit  were  here  laid 
aside,  and,  in  considering  in  what  respects 
the  conjugal  contract  had  been  violated, 
and  the  consequences  that  ought  to  result, 
it  would  be  fit  that  the   House    should 
strictly  examine  what  had  been  the  con- 
duct of  both  the  exalted  individuals  con- 
cerned.   It  would  be  its  duty  to  examine, 
whether  the  wife  had  had  no  reason  to 
complain— whether  any  circumstances  of 
recnmination  could   be   advanced — and 
whether  the  abandonment  and  destitution 
of  the  wife,  if  it  had  not  cleared  her  of 
moral  guilt,  had  not  at  least  deprived  the 
husband  of  his  remedy.    In  all  he  was  now 
advancing  he  did  not  for  a  moment  con- 
~  that  it  was  possible  for  her  miyesty 
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to  have  been  guilty  of  the  foul  charges 
against  her;  but  if  the  House  should 
for  a  time  be  persuaded  by  some  in- 
famous witnesses  to  believe  that  there 
was  the  shadow  of  truth  in  them— even  if 
he  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a  degree  of  criminality  did  attach  to 
the  queen  on  these  accusations,  which  no* 
thing  but  the  most  infernal  malignity 
could  have  invented— still  she  might  bo 
able,  by  the  circumstances  of  recrimina- 
tion to  which  he  had  alluded,  to  defend 
herself  sufficiently  against  the  operation 
ofthisbiU.  Was  it,  then,  too  much  to 
ask  thut  one  moment's  needless  delay 
should  not  occur,  that  the  queen  might 
know  her  accusers,  see  the  witnesses* 
prove  their  infamy,  and  establish  her  own 
purity  ? 

As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  it  was 
her  majesty's  pleasure  that  her  counsel 
should  urge,  as  indispensable,  that  she 
should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses aij^inst  her ;  it  was,  in  fact,  so  ob- 
viously necessary,  that  he  could  conceive 
nothing  more  alarming  than  that  any  one 
who  might  sit  in  judgment  upon  her  should 
for  one  instant  doubt  its  propriety.  It 
had  been  doubted,  whether  this  was  not  a 
case  of  high-treason,  and,  if  it  had  been, 
the  law  of  the  land  would  have  given  the 
accused  a  right  to  such  a  list ;  and,  be- 
cause the  proceeding  was  separated  by 
such  nice  and  merely  technical  differences, 
was  it  fit  that  it  should  be  withheld  ?  In 
every  case,  indeed,  where  a  grand  jury 
intervened,  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
were  of  course  endorsed  upon  the  bill,  and 
a  full  opportunity  was  afforded  long  be- 
fore the  trial,  of  impeaching  their  charac- 
ter or  their  principles.  Did  the  House 
mean,  with  such  dreadful  charges  impend- 
ing over  the  head  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, to  say  that  hers  was  the  only  case  to 
be  excepted — that  a  right  granted  to  the 
meanest  subject  was  to  be  denied  her? 
If  so,  it  would  become  the  counsel  of  the 
queen  to  consider  well  whether  it  would 
not  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  their  ill- 
fatedand  illustrious  client,  but  to  the  world, 
to  abandon  her  defence,  and  to  leave  her 
accusers,  who  thus  pursued  her  in  defiance 
of  the  protections  of  the  law,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  justice,  to  the  indigna- 
tion and  vengeance  of  posterity. 

In  addition  to  her  claim  for  a  list  of 
the  witnesses,  her  majesty  expected  that 
the  rest  of  this  grave  proceeding  should 
not  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ordi- 
nary course  o£  law«     From  the  days  of 
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Henry  8th  to  the  present  moment  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  found  to  guide  a  parlia- 
mentary decision :  this  was  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  kind  since  the  reign  of  the 
arbitrary  sovereign  to  whom  he  had  al- 
luded ;  in  the  interval,  the  mild  principles 
of  English  law,  which  protected  the  weak 
from  the  vindictive  vengeance  of  the 
strong,  had  prevailed,  and  cases  of  this 
kind  had  been  lefV  to  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nali».  Though  bills  of  attainder  and  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  had  been  passed, 
tbf^  were  in  general  matters  of  regret  to 
constitutional  minds;  but  they  had  al- 
ways received  one  sweeping  apology— 
state  necessity.  Could  it  be  pretended 
that  this  apology  existed  in  the  present 
case,  when  six  years  of  misconduct  had 
elapsed,  without  trial,  complaint,  or  re- 
monstrance—when it  was  known  that  a 
commission  had  been  laboriously  em- 
ployed abroad  in  sifting  rubbish  for  evi- 
dence which  was  afterwards  embodied 
into  a  report*  and  when  that  report  had 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown  without  any  proceeding  being 
founded  upon  it. 

All  pretence  of  state  necessity  then 
being  wanting,  as  far  as  dispatch  was  con- 
cerned, would  it  be  said  that  it  existed  on 
the  ground  of  danger  arising  from  spu- 
rious issue  ?  Where  was  the  proof  of  any 
connexion  to  produce  a  foreign  of&pring 
to  claim  succession  to  the  Crown  ?  Ad- 
mitting, however,  this  plea  of  state  ne- 
cessity, it  was  the  desire,  the  claim  of  her 
majesty,  that  it  should  be  immediately 
carried  into  execution. 

He  wished  to  ofier  another  considera- 
tion to  their  lordships ;  and  whether  it  fell 
strictly  within  the  order  they  had  issued, 
he  would  not  determine;  but  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  queen  that  this  application 
should  be  made  to  the  House.  She  had 
heard  of  witnesses  by  scores,  by  hundreds 
•—and,  if  by  thousands,  considf^ring  the 
quarter  from  whence  these  charges  pro- 
ceeded, she  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised; her  humble  request,  therefore, 
waSy  that  all  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
green  bags  should  be  communicated  to 
£er  majesty  and  the  public.  She  wished 
to  shelter  herself  under  no  concealment 
•—the  more  the  case  was  sifted,  the  more 
her  own  innocence  and  the  guilt  of  her 
enemies  would  be  apparent.  She  wish- 
ed for  every  thing  to  be  conducted 
openly,  fairly,  and  without  reserve.  She 
feared  nothing  from  inquiry,  or  ft-om  the 
utmost  publicity ;  qq  the  contrary  she  io- 


vited  and  courted  it,  and  therefore  was 
most  anxious  that  the  whole  of  the  evi« 
dence  should  be  disclosed  that  the  full 
means  of  investigation  as  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  testimony  might  be 
afforded  to  her. 

He  had  already  stated  more  than  once, 
that  he  had  no  guide  in  an  anomalous 
case  like  the  present,  but  in  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  of  England  :  that  com- 
mon law  knew  of  no  secret  committees— 
no  tribunals  where  the   most  illustrious 
persons  might  be  accused  and  condemned 
without  a  hearing ;  and  he  only  entreated, 
that  the  same  forms  and  modes  pursued  in 
the  lower  courts  should  be  adopted  here, 
by  which  the  queen  would  enjoy  the  ful- 
lest opportunity  of  vindication  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment:  she  would  then  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  she  might  exa* 
mine  how  tar  the  conjugal  relation  had 
been  preserved  on  both  sides — whether  it 
had  not  been  at  least  first  violated  by  her 
accuser  in  almost  every  particular  in  which 
a  queen  could  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
her  royal  husband.    Whether,  after  the 
proof  of  such   allegations,    the    House 
would  think  fit  to  proceed  at  all,  and  to 
pass  the  bill  upon  the  table,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  state ;  but  if  iniustice  must  be 
done,    he  trusted  it  would  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  parties  were  thus  far  upon 
equal   terms ;  they  were  man  and  wife, 
and  if,  in  the  course  of  what  he  or  hit 
learned  friend  had  said,  any  thing  had 
dropped  which  might  be  thought  to  bear 
hard  upon  the  stronger  party,  he  trusted 
it  would  be  attributed  to  the  zeal  they 
felt    in    advocating    the    cause    of  the 
weaker.    It  had  been  said,  that  this  was 
a  bill  of  divorce,  not  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties;  he   knew  not  what  heavier  pains, 
what  severer  penalties  could  be  devised 
or  inflicted,  than  hurling  an  individual 
from  the  highest  rank  in  station,  and  the 
loftiest  point  in  character,  to  the  lowest 
level  and  the  basest  degradation,  and  that 
by  the  proceeding  of  a  secret  tribunal,  by 
the  constitution  of  which  all  vindication 
was  precluded,  while  it  lent  a  too  ready 
ear  to  the  vilest  aspersions.    Was  there 
no  pain,  no  penalty,  in  being  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  queen  of  England,  and 
for  a  supposed  crime,  the  commission  of 
which   would  cover  the  individual  with 
never-dying  infamy  ?    If  there  ever  was 
a   bill  of  pains    and    penalties   in   the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  the 
measure  now  upon  die  table.   If  however, 
pains  and  penaltiea  meant  ooly  temporal 
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puDiahmentt  fine*  imprisonment,  and  cor- 
poral infliction,  then  he  insisted,  that  this 
bill  contained  no  protection  of  the  queen 
from  those  pains  and  penalties.  After  the 
degradation  of  character  which  this  bill 
would  inflict,  she  would  still  be  subject  to 
impeachment— still  exposed  to  the  penal 
consequences  of  this  imputed  crime.  He 
was  aware  that  in  pleading  thus  weakly, 
though  zealously,  ne  had  done  great  in- 
justice to  the  cause  he  was  employed  to 
adfocate:  it  might  have  been  better  had 
he  remained  silent,  and  left  unimpaired 
on  the  minds  of  their  lordships  the  effect 
of  the  speech  of  his  learned  friend.  He 
entreated  the  House  to  give  the  full  affect 
to  all  the  arguments  his  learned  coadjutor 
had  so  forcibly  advanced,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  deep  impression  they  had  made 
could  not  be  easily  obliterated,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  fervent  hope, 
that  the  House  would  still  do  the  queen 
that  justice,  which,  from  the  extraordi- 
nary  course  of  proceeding  hitherto  adopt- 
ed, there  was  but  too  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect. 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  with- 
draw. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  some 
delay  would  be  requisite  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  proceeding  with 
the  bill.  The  regular  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  reading  of  bills  of 
this  kind  was  a  fortnight.  He  wished 
that  as  little  delay  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  justice,  and  the  usual 
course  of  their  lordships  proceedings, 
ahould  intervene  in  the  present  case;  but 
some  time  must  be  required  for  making 
the  necessary  arrangements,  for  securing 
a  numerous  attendance  of  their  lordships, 
and  the  presence  of  the  learned  judges. 
He  would  propose  to  fix  Monday  next  as 
the  day  on  which  he  would  be  able  to 
state  to  their  lordships  when  he  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  to  read  the  bill  a 
second  time. 

Lord  HoUand  could  not  help  making 
an  observation  or  two  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl.  After  he  had  aub- 
mitted  certain  papers  to  their  lordships** 
after  he  had  moved  for  a  committee  to 
examine  these  papers— after  that  commit- 
tee had  finished  their  labours  and  made 
their  report,  and  after  the  aoble  earl,  in 
consequence  of  that  report^  had  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  had  been  read  a  first  time» 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  intereata 
^M  character  were  a&cted  by  these  pro- 
^jpwIiBg*  applied  f«r  ao  haraiedlale  trials 
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and  the  noble  earl  proposed  delay.  Oa 
what  grounds  was  this  delay  proposed  ? 
The  noble  earl  said  it  was  usual  to  allow  a 
fortnight  to  intervene  between  the  first 
and  second  reading  of  bills  of  this  kind. 
What  did  the  noble  earl  mean  by  thia 
comparison  ?  Was  tliis  a  bill  like  those 
common  bills  introduced  for  relief  at  the 
instance  of  any  other  individual,  and  not 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties?  During 
the  whole  of  this  discussion  their  lordships 
had  heard  much  of  precedent ;  but  what 
was  the  precedent  on  which  it  was  noir 
proposed  to  act?  These  bills  of  paint 
and  penalties  were  exceptions  to  all  prin- 
ciple, to  all  rule,  form,  and  precedent. 
The  noble  earl  had  given  his  bill  a  double 
character,  that  of  a  bill  of  divorce  and  of 
pains  and  penalties ;  but  as  it  was  not  a 
common  bill  of  divorce,  he  was  not  enti« 
tied  to  follow  the  rules  which  governed 
their  lordships  in  such  cases,  but  ought  to 
proceed  as  was  usual  with  bills  of  the  lat- 
ter description,  where  they  immediately 
went  to  trial.  He  did  not  say  but  that 
reasons  for  delay  might  be  given.  He 
admitted  the  force  of  one  of  those  stated 
by  the  noble  earl,  namely,  the  absence  of 
the  learned  judges,  but  he  could  not  see 
the  force  of  the  other.  The  analogies  of 
common  law  could  not  here  be  followed. 
He  called  upon  the  noble  earl,  tlierefore, 
to  state  what  were  his  other  grounds  of 
delay,  and  what  he  meant  by  necessary 
arrangements  ?  Under  that  term  did  he 
include  the  necessity  for  farther  evidence  ? 
Were  they  to  understand  that  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  the  committee  was  in^ 
sufficient  to  support  the  charges?  And 
was  it  necessary  to  wait  until  more  were 
received  from  aJiroad  ?  The  proceedinga 
against  her  majesty  liad  been  going  on  for 
a  year.  His  majesty's  government  had 
been  collecting  depositions  for  so  long  a 
time.  The  noble  earl  must  have  consi- 
dered deeply,  what  course  of  proceeding 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  pursue ;  and  yet 
he  was  not  now  prepared  to  state  when 
he  would  be  ready  to  go  on  with  the  trial. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  would 
allow  that  this  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties conveying  with  it  the  consequeneea 
of  a  divorce.  It  was  not  a  bill  of  divorce ; 
lor  a  bill  of  divorce  was  an  application  of 
one  person  to  be  relieved  on  account  of 
adultery  from  the  matrimonial  ties  con- 
tracted with  another.  This  was  not  a  bill 
Ibrthe  relief  of  one  individual  from  another^ 
but  far  the  relief  of  the  state,  which  waa 
to  be  aggiieved  by  the  acta  of 
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an  individual.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
altering  the  notice  which  he  proposed  for 
Monday*  To  say  that  their  lordships 
ought  to  proceed  to-morrow,  at  7  o'clock^ 
because  counsel  required  them  to  com- 
mence within  24  hours  was  absurd.  The 
last  time  the  learned  counsel  addressed 
their  lordships  they  asked  for  a  delay  of 
nine  or  ten  weeks.  He  did  not  mention 
this  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  any 
thing  against  the  learned  counsel.  He 
was  aware  that  diiFerent  circumstances 
might  render  the  two  requests  consistent. 
Three  weeks  intervened  between  the  first 
and  second  reading  of  Atterbury's  bill, 
and  yet  that  was  considered  a  proceeding 
forthwith.  He  delayed  his  motion  till 
Monday*  that  he  might  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain when  a  full  attendance  of  their  lord- 
ships, and  the  presence  of  the  judges, 
could  be  obtained. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoton  said,  that 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  her  majesty,  that  their 
lordships  would  proceed  in  24  hours  with 
the  trial,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  their 
lordships  ought  not  to  let  more  than  24 
hours  pass  without  considering  when  they 
were  to  proceed.  The  interests  of  justice, 
and  the  requests  of  her  majesty,  demanded 
of  theniy  that  they  should  not  allow  four 
days  to  intervene  without  considering 
when  and  how  they  were  to  begin  the  trial. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  noble 
earl,  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  and  ac- 
customed, as  he  must  be,  to  reflect  deeply 
on  the  measure  before  the  House — havmg 
moved  for  a  secret  committee,  and  having 
submitted  papers  to  them  on  which  they 
had  reported— having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  their 
lordships  in  all  the  various  changes  of  pro- 
ceeding, should  now  be  unable  to  point 
out  the  course  which  he  meant  to  pursue, 
and  should  ask  four  days'  delay  to  consi- 
der of  it.  He  thought  24  hours  quite  suf- 
ficient for  preparation. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  contended,  that 
the  noble  earl  ought  to  sive  his  notice  for 
to-morrow.  How  would  the  illustrious 
person  accused  feel,  if,  after  bringing  for- 
ward such  charges  as  were  contained  in 
th^  bill  on  the  table,  ministers,  by  askioff 
delay,  declared  that  they  were  unprepared 
to  carry  their  projects  into  effect  r  If  they 
bad  any  reasons  for  delay  they  should  be 
connected  with,  great  and  important  in- 
terests. Nothing  secret,  nothing  that 
oould  not  be  r^ealdl,  ahould  prevent  the 
inmediate  eommenceinent  and  steady  ter- 
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mination  of  proceedings  which  so  com- 
pletely occupied  the  public  mind.  Minis- 
ters ought  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
insult  the  nation  with  a  show,  which,  in 
the  lamentable  circumstances  of  the  royal 
family,  would  call  down  upon  them  nothmg 
but  general  execration.  They  ought  not 
to  exhibit  their  sovereign  as  an  actor  in 
a  gaudy  pageant,  while  his  consort  was 
subject  to  proceedings  which  might  de* 
grade  her  to  the  lowest  abasement.  L^t 
them  do  their  duty,  in  advising  their  royal 
master  to  concur  with  the  wish  of  every 
sensible  man  in  the  country,  and  postpone 
the  coronation  to  a  future  period,  though 
he  would  now  make  no  specific  motion  on 
the  subject,  yet,  if  ministers,  whom  he  im« 
plored  to  consider  the  matter,  still  per« 
sisted  in  their  design,  he  would  bring  for^ 
ward  a  proposition  on  a  future  day  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown,  or  some  other  par- 
liamentary proceeding,  to  postpone  the 
coronation. 

Earl  Grey  sincerely  wished  that  the  ob« 
lervations  of  his  noble  friend  would  receive 
from  ministers  that  attention  which  they 
deserved,  and  that,  under  the  present 
painful  circumstances,  the  coronation 
would  be  deferred.  In  saying  this,  he  waa 
sure  he  uttered  the  wisli  of  every  feeling 
man  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  the 
point  immediately  before  them,  he  con* 
curred  with  his  noble  friends  in  raising  his 
voice  in  support  of  the  proposition  against 
delay.  Considering  that  the  noble  earl 
nmst  have  been  long  in  possession  of  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing the  intervals  of  delay  that  had  already 
occurred,  it  was  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  he  should  be  prepared  to  state  imme- 
diately his  views  and  proposed  mode  of 
proceeding.  If  it  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  be  should  immediately  do  it, 
6urely  to-morrow  was  the  most  distant 
day  to  which  he  ought  to  postpone  hia 
notice.  The  necessary  arrangements 
could  only  be,  of  three  sorts— either  for 
the  production  of  witnesses,  or  for  obtain- 
ing a  full  attendance  of  their  lordphips,  or 
securing  ihe  presence  of  judicial  advice* 
Now,  which  of  those  arrangements  ren- 
dered delay  necessary  ?  With  respect  to 
the  production  of  witnesses,  the  evidence 
which  they  could  give  must  have  been 
months  ago  collected.  It  was  impossible 
therefore,  to  conceive  why  the  noble  earl^ 
if  )ie  had  done  bis  ^.uty,  sbpul^  Rot  bo 
ready  withii^  twenty-four  hours  to.  stata 
bow  he  meant  to>  proceed  with  regard  to  it. 
llie  arraogemants  for  securing  a  f**"  ^- 
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teodance  of  their  brdships  could  not  oc- 
casion^oy  delay  ;  for,  painful  as  it  was  at 
this  season  of  tne  year  for  their  lordships 
to  begin  a  proceeding  which  might  occupy 
so  much  of  their  time,  he  was  sure  that  no 
personal  consideration  would  prevent 
ihem  from  executing  their  dutj.  But, 
with  respect  to  the  judgesi  was  it  mdispen* 
sable  to  have  their  presence  ?  If  it  was,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  proceeding  must  be 
much  farther  postponed,  for  by  Monday 
they  would  have  departed  for  their  several 
circuits.  He  would  therefore  propose 
that  their  lordships  be  summoned  for  to- 
morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  sAid^  that  it  could 
tnake  no  difference  ultimately»  whether  he 
stated  his  plan  to-morrow  or  on  Monday ; 
for,  with  regard  to  the  judges,  they  would 
not  all  ffo  on  the  circuits,  and  the  pre* 
sence  or  those  who  were  going  could  be  as 
Kttle  commanded  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  presence  of  all  the  judges  of 
course,  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Darnleu  deprecated  all 
delay,  and  could  not  avoid  lifting  his  feeble 
voice,  in  accordance  with  what  had  been 
so  well  said  by  the  jioble  lords  who  had 
spoken  on  his  side  of  ihh  House.  On 
many  accounts  he  wished  the  ceremony 
of  (he  co|[onation  to  be  postponed,  and  on 
none  more  than  the  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind. 

The  original  question,  that  their  lord- 
ships be  summoned  for  Monday^  was  then 
put,  and  the  House  divided— Contents, 
56;  Non-contents,  19:  Majority,  37. 
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Motion  re^ectino  the  Milam 
Commission.]  Sir  Ronald  Fergusson 
rose  to  bring  forward  his  motion  respect- 
ing the  Milan  Commission.  It  was  with 
unfeigned  re^et  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  public  duty,  conscious  as  he  was 
of  his  own  inadequacy  for  the  task,  to 
bring  this  question  under  consideration. 
Undoubtedly,  the  subject  was  «f  a  roost 
delicate  and  painful  nature,  and,  in  its  re- 
sult, of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  If  his 
majesty's  nunisters  had  pursued  a  proper 
course  either  by  not  erasing  her  majesty's 
Bsme  from  the  Liturgy,  or  by  retracing 
their  steps  when  they  saw  the  mischievous 
eonsequences  of  their  conduct,  the  fer- 
JiMt  which  now  agitated  the  public  mind 
■■^■^  bava  been  avoided.    The  noUa 


lord  had  on  a  former  oecaiion  observed, 
that  if  her  majesty  had  not  come  to  this 
country,  no  proceeding  would  have  been 
instituted  against  her ;  and  indeed  it  ap* 
peared  that  her  crime  was  nothing  more 
than  daring  to  set  her  foot  on  Engljsh 
ground.  Tlie  consequence  of  that  act 
was,  that  two  green  bags  were  laid  <m  their 
table,  of  the  contents  of  which,  however, 
he  thanked  God  that  House  was  totally 
ignorant.  Gentlemen  turned  their  backs 
on  those  bags,  and,  a  few  eveninffs  after- 
wards, to  use  the  phrase  of  the  noble  lord, 
he  **  he  turned  his  back  on  himself,"  and 
abandoned  the  proceeding  which  he  had 
instituted,  by  voting  that  the  measure 
would  lead  to  discussions  "  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.*' 
The  public  and  that  House  had  a  right  to 
know  (for  though  they  had  not  opened 
this  green  bag,'they  had  learned  that  a  re- 
|>ort  had  been  elsewhere  founded  on  its 
contents)  where  the  facts  contained  in  it 
had  been  collected.  He  would  therefore 
state  what,  perhaps,  would  be  deno- 
minated rumours,  in  explanation  of  this 
question.  If  he  were  wrong,  the  noble 
lord  would  contradict  him,  and  he  should 
feel  obliged  to  him  for  that  contradiction, 
because  persons  were  said  to  be  connected 
with  this  transaction  who  had  heretofore 
held  some  rank  and  character  in  this 
country  ;  therefore  he  should  be  rejoiced 
at  their  exculpation.  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood, that  the  contents  of  the  green 
bag  were  obtained  through  the  means  of 
certain  persons,  whether  sent  out  in  a 
public  or  a  private  capacity  he  cared  not. 
They  were,  it  seemed,  commissioned  to 
go  to  Milan,  and  to  obtain  all  the  inform- 
ation they  could  on  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  conduct.  Common  rumour  did 
not  point  at  ministers  as  the  inventors  of 
this  plan  ;  that  honour  was  eiven  to  ano- 
ther person— to  one  who  held  a  high  ju- 
dicial situation  in  this  country— he  meant 
the  vice-chancellor  of  England.  If  wrong 
he  should  be  happy  to  hear  his  statements 
contradicted ;  but  it  was  certainly  under- 
stood that  this  gentleman  took  ^reat  pains 
in  the  proceeding.     He  indeed  was  sup- 

gosed  to  be  the  head  or  inventor  of  this 
lilan  commission.  In  order  to  get  at 
the  facts,  he  recommended  to  notice  a 
person  who  had  bractised  in  the  same 
court  with  him  long  and  successfully. 
One  of  his  qualifications  for  the  situation 
waa  rather  extraordinary,  for  it  appeared 
thai  he  amlerstood  no  language  t>eyond 
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kis  native  tongue.    A  lecond,  and,  he 
believedy  a  third  individual,  were  added 
to  the  commission.    He  did  not  himself 
know  any  of  the  parties  employed  on  this 
occasion,  and  God  forbid  he  ever  should. 
To  prove  that  the  vice-chancellor  was  at 
the  neBA  of  this  army  of  etpionnage,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  observes  that  he 
himself  went  to  Milan  in  1818«  and  re- 
mained there  till  September  19th  in  that 
year.    The  expense  attending  this  com- 
mission (he  cared  not  by  what  name  it 
was  called— whether  a  secret  court  of  ju- 
dicature, or  a  combination  of  spies)  had 
been  very  great  indeed.    It  must  have 
been  well  known  to  ministers,  that  those 
persons  had  been  employed,  because  he 
Jmew  that  no  commission  would  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  Milan  without  a  regular 
correspondence  having  taken  pl^e  with 
the  Austrian  court.    From  tlie  date  he 
had  mentioned,  the  statements  contained 
in  the  green  bag  must  have  been  received 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  a  year  ago ;  and 
yet  not  one  step  had  been  taken  on  the 
subject  "until  the  queen  landed,  and  set 
her  calumniators  at  defiance.      Let  not 
ministers  think,    that  the  dissatisfaction 
out  of  doors  on  this  subject  was  a  mere 
idle  clamour.    It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
deep-rooted;   and,  from  the  Land's-end 
to  the  Orkneys,  pervaded  persons  of  every 
station  and   description.     The   question 
was  not  whether  her  majesty  was  guilty  of 
the  high  crimes  alleged  against  her,  but 
whether  she,  the  queen  of  these  realms, 
and  the  first  subject  of  England,  should 
not  experience  that  justice  which  ought 
sot  to  be  refused  to  the  lowest.    In  the 
first  place»  gross  injustice  bad  been  done 
to  her  by  introducing  this  green  bag ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  they  had  acted  still 
more  unjustly  by  her  when  they  brought 
In  a  bill,  the  most  palpably  disgraceful 
that  was  ever  known  in  England.     He 
should  be  glad  if  the  noble  lord  would  set 
him  right  as  to  the  expense  of  this  com- 
mission, but  he  understood  it  bad  cost 
the  countrv  33,000/.     In  the  first  five 
months    of  its  existence  no  less    than 
11,000/.    was  drawn  by  these   commis- 
sioners.   Now  he  would  engage  for  half 
that  money  to  procure  such  witnesses  in 
Italy  as  would  blast  the  character  of  every 
man  and  every  woman   there,   however 
respectable.    Let  the  House  consider  the 
creatures  by  whom   the    affidavits  were 
sworn;    they   were  procured   from   the 
meanest,  the  most  rascally  of  mankind. 
Andy  was  the  queen  of  Englandi  on  such 
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evidence  as  this,  to  be  degraded  at  once' 
and  without  trial  ?  He  said  she  was  de" 
graded,  because  ministers  had  brought  in 
^  bill  which  now  hung  over  her  majesty's 
head,  accusing  her  with  such  gross  crimes 
as  could  not  be  separated  from  the  idea  of 
degradation.  They  talked  of  granting 
her  justice — of  giving  her  the  best  means 
of  defending  herself;  but  how  was  such 
an  intention  proved?  He  was  sorry, 
even  thus  shortly,  to  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  a  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  public  justice  and  to  the 
character  of  the  country  induced  him  to 
come  forward.  The  gallant  general  con- 
cluded by  moving—**  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  eive  direc- 
tions, that  there  be  laid  before  £is  House, 
a'  copy  of  any  commission  or  commis- 
sions, instruction  or  Instructions,  Issued 
by  his  majesty's  commands,  since  the  de* 
parture  of  her  majestv  the  ^ueen  from 
this  country  in  1814,  n>r  taking  deposi- 
tions, or  making  other  inquiries,  relating 
to  her  majesty,  during  her  residence 
abroad ;  together  with  an  account  of  all 
sums  of  money  expended  in  the  execution 
of  such  commissions  or  instructions,  and 
by  whom  such  sums  were-  respectively 
issued." 

Lord  Casilereagh  felt  it  to  be  his  duty, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
House  was  at  present  placed,  to  opjpose 
the  motion.  It  would,  be  conceived,  be 
a  waste  of  their  time,  if  he  were  led,  In 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
gallant  general,  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion of  the  course  of  conduct  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  been  induced  to 
take  in  consequence  of  the  important  sub- 
ject which  had  recently  occupied  their 
consideration.  Had. the  gallant  general, 
he  would  ask,  seen  any  thing  in  the  gene- 
ral conduct  of  ministers  that  rendered  it 
necessary  to  bring  this  question  under 
discussion  ?  Or  had  he  perceived  any 
part  of  their  proceedings  that  appeared  to 
justify  the  casting  the  least  imputation  on 
them,  as  the  authors  of  this  painful  Inves- 
tigation ?  He  conceived  that  the  gallant 
general  had  not ;  and  therefore  he  would 
simply  apply  himself  to  the  motion  now 
before  the  House.  The  objection  he  took 
to  it  did  not  arise  from  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  ministers  to  give  the  fullest 
information  on  the  subject  when  the  proper 
time  arrived ;  for,  whatever  might  be  the 
gallant  general's  opinion  of  ministers- 
whatever  cause  might  have  bduced  him 
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to  imagine  that  they  threw  an  improper 
ahade  of  myatery  over  this  tranaaetion, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  waa 
conducted,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
charges  were  to  be  provided  for—he  could 
assure  the  gallant  general,  that  there  waa 
DO  portion  of  the  painful  investigation 
with  which  it  waa  connected  that  he  would 
more  readily,  if  the  occasion  suited,  place 
him  and  the  House  in  possesaion  of.  He 
believed,  most  sincerely,  that  the  whde 
transaction,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
would  bear  the  light,  at  least  as  fiir  as  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  it.  But  be  might 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  present  waa  a 
▼ery  curious  mode  of  proceeding,  if  it 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  assist  or 
elucidate  the  ioquiiy  now  pending  before 
parliament.  It  was  most  extraordinary, 
in  the  very  outset,  before  the  House  had 
adopted  any  measure  of  inquiry  of  their 
own,  and  without  waiting  for  that  which 
it  was  quite  clear  they  would  arrive  at  by 
another  process^-while  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  whole  course  of  evidence- 
that  the  gallant  general  shauld  call  on  one 
of  ihe  parties  to  put  the  House  in  possea- 
sioQ  of  all  the  means  that  had  been  adopted 
to  gain  information,  and  to  state  nicts 
whieh  would  not  in  any  degree  render 
other  parts  of  the  case  intelligible.  It 
certainly  was  not  very  common  in  judicial 
proceedings  to  give  up  the  means  by 
which  information  had  been  procured. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  subversive 
of  the  course  of  justice,  nor  was  any  thing 
ever  known  more  contrary  to  the  order  of 
proceeding  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
It  was  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  he  thought 
the  gallant  general  would  not,  on  reflec- 
tion, persevere  in.  Feeling  thus,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  negative  the  motion, 
but  to  meet  it  with  the  previous  question. 
As  be  had  formerly  stated,  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  ministers  abroad, 
he  did  not  wish  to  wrap  up  the  govern- 
ment in  mj^stery.  When  the  proper  time 
came,  ministers  were  ready  to  give  every 
information,  but  they  would  be  guilty  of 
a  dereliction  of  duty  if  they  did  so  pre- 
maturely. The  House  could  not  decide 
whether  they  acted  with  a  view  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pression, until  all  the  facts  were  before 
them ;  then  only  could  they  judge  cor- 
»;ectly  of  their  conduct,  or  of  the  conduct 
of  their  agents.  Those  facte  were  not  be- 
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proceeding  be  muit  inttoat  the  House  !• 
enter  fully  into  the  reasons  why,  in  hit 
opinion,  information  on  thia  part  of  the 
subject  should  not  be  laid  before  theaa* 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  stating,  broadly 
and  distinctly,  what  was  the  fiict.  The  oat- 
line  of  the  case,  unconnected  with  tbe  bUI 
before  the  other  House,  wasshnply  this>^ 
The  statemenU  concerning  tbe  coodttOt 
of  her  majesty  reached  minitters  from  so 
many  quarters,  and  had  become  so  noto* 
rious  (statements,  let  it  be  observed,  thai 
were  not  procured  by  any  aysfem  of  fiab* 
ing,  bat  which  came  voluntarily  from  va- 
rious qoartem,  many  of  them  of  the  neat 
mve  and  official  dwmcter),  that  it  waa 
deemed  necessary  to  inquire  into  their 
truth ;  and,  unless  the  ffallont  general  laid 
it  down  as  a  maxim,  tnat  the  aervonta  of 
the  Crown  were  obliged  to  abat  their 
eyes  and  ears  against  evrey  offence  that 
threatened  the  welfare  of  the  state— nnlesa 
he  conceived,  bjecause  they  must  expe- 
rience the  most  painful  feelings,  when 
charges  were  made  against  a  person  of 
such  illustrious  rank,  that,  therefore,  they 
ought  not  to  take  the  plain  course  of  jus- 
tice on  such  occasions,  and  ought  not  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  reports  of  thia 
nature;— unless  the  gallant  general  rea- 
soned thus,  there  was  nothing  in  the  con- 
duct of  mim'sters  that  deserved  censure. 
He  would  hereafter  argue  with  the  gallant 
general  why  the  course  of  inquiry  to  which 
he  objected  was,  at  the  time,  the  most 
proper.  He  admitted  that  that  course  of 
inquiry  was  not  strictly  official— it  waa 
not  sanctioned  by  any  proceeding  that 
could  give  it  the  name  of  a  commission — 
it  was  not  distinguished  by  any  of  those 
formal  instruments  which  were  usually 
known  to  the  constitution.  He  would 
state,  in  due  time,  why  he  considered  this 
demi-official  proceeding  — a  proceeding 
not  strictly  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution  —  was,  under  the  view  then 
taken,  the  fit  and  proper  one  to  be  adopted ; 
and  he  would  also  consider  the  question, 
whether  the  commission  had  acted  with 
severity  or  injustice;  or  had  hunted  for 
that  dbft  of  information,  which,  according 
to  the  gallant  general,  Italy  was  famous 
for — which  a  sum  of  money  could  buy, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  fairest  charac- 
ter might  be  blackened.  If  the  gallant 
general  had  waited  for  the  facts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  applying  his  reasoning  to 
certain  rumours,  he,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  made  his  motion.  The  infonnation 
aDuded  lo  waa   not  drawn  from  Italy 
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alone ;  and  although  he  called  the  persons  i 
who  were  sent  out  "  the  Milan  commis- 
sion/' their  inquiries  were  not  restricted 
to  conduct  pursued  in  that  place.  Their 
orders  were  to  look  to  everj  thing  that 
could  be  devised,  in  reason,  to  detect 
and  separate  falsehood  from  truth.  That 
was  the  system  adopted  in  this  case ;  but 
certainly  the  inquiries  of  the  commission- 
ers were  applied  to  a  much  more  exten- 
sive portion  of  Europe  than  the  pliant 
general  seemed  to  suppose.  With  re- 
spect to  the  characters  of  the  persons 
employed,  he  was  sure  the  gallant  general 
could  not  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing 
against  them.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
character  of  those  individuals  that  could 
lead  the  Huuse  to  suppose  that  they  would 
take  any  step  inconsistent  with  British 
justice.  At  a  proper  moment  he  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  all  their  proceed- 
ings. When  the  facts  alleged  i^iost 
her  majesty  flowed  in  on  government  with 
so  strong  a  tide,  when  the  number  of 
charges  hourly  increased,  and  when  they 
assumed  a  most  grave  and  serious  aspect, 
ministers  felt  that  they  had  no  right,  in- 
trusted as  they  were  with  a  responsible 
authority,  to  let  those  accusations  rest  on 
the  ground  of  rumour.  They  thought  it 
was  their  duty,  even  with  reference  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  queen  herself, 
to  take  the  best  means  to  aiscover  what 
degree  of  weight  they  deserved.  Under 
the  circumstances,  they  did  not  deem  it  a 
case,  in  the  examination  of  which  it  would 
be  wise  or  prudent  to  employ  that  formal 
commission  which  would  place  on  record 
the  statements  that  were  to  be  inquired 
into,  even  though  they  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded.  They  conceived  it  would 
answer  the  ends  of  justice  if  they  were 
inquired  into  by  persons  of  such  character 
in  their  profession  as  would  enable  minis- 
ters to  place  confidence  in  their  proceed- 
ings, and  to  give  credit  to  their  report. 
Certainhr,  it  did  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of'^  the  vice-chancellor  to  lend  him- 
self voluntarily  to  such  a  ))roceeding; 
but  he  must  at  the  same  time  observe, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  the  vice-chancelloT  on  that  occasion 
t^nit  could  in  any  way  reflect  discredit 
on  his  character.  He  held  a  \n^  judi- 
cial situation ;  but,  when  he  was  odled 
on  to  inquire  into  the  matter  at  Issue,  he 
(lord  C.)  knew  of  no  just  ground  which 
could  be  aieged  to  prevent  bhn  from  in- 
forming himse^  of  the  truth  or  fals^ood 
of  tl^ic  reports  that  hnA  been  circillated 


asaiost  the  character  of  the  illustruras  in« 
dividual  who  *was  then  residing  abroad^ 
and  afterwards  stating  the  conviction  of 
his  mind.  He  was  yet  to  learn  that  ther« 
was  any  thing  in  the  vice-chancellor's  si-^ 
tuation  that  oueht  to  preclude  him  from 
entering  on  an  inquiry  of  this  nature— al- 
ways provided  that  it  was  pursued  with 
truth  and  honour.  The  character  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  so  far  from  militatinff 
against  the  imj)artiality  of  the  inquiry,  at^ 
forded  an  additional  pledge  that  it  was  m 
just  one.  He  would  now  briefly  notice 
the  course  that  was  taken.  In  the  first 
instance,  application  was  made  to  a  gen^ 
tleman  at  tne  bar  of  the  chancerv-conit,  m 
Mr.  Cooke,  for  his  assistance.  There  wai 
no  man  tn  the  country,  he  believed,  who 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
did  not  respect  him.  He  had  seen  bim 
only  once ;  but,  if  a  person  might  Judge 
from  the  propriety  of  his  appearance,  aod 
the  gravity  of  his  manner.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thonght  it  would  h«ve  been 
wrong  to  send  a  young  gentleman  on  such 
a  mission;  although  the  gallant  generri 
might  suppose  that  he  woidd  get  much 
sooner  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  matter 
than  a  person  of  more  mature  age*  When 
the  business  was  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  most  pro|>er  to  employ 
an  individual  of  grave  and  thinking  haotts; 
The  eallant  general  said,  an  individual 
was  selected  who  knew  nothing  of  foreign 
languages.  This,  he  conceived,  was  u 
pledge  that  nothing  more  was  intended, 
but  that  the  individual  should  go  to  the 
appointed  place,  merely  to  hear  the  evi«^ 
dence  as  a  proflessional  man.  It  showed 
that  he  was  not  sent  out  to  insinuate 
himself  as  a  spy  into  those  transaatons, 
but  that  he  was  specifically  sent  out  as  a 
person  who,  when  the  witnesses  that  were 
to  substantiate  the  facts  came  before  him, 
was  ready  to  take  their  depositions,  and 
to  take  them  in  that  form  wnich  was  suit- 
able to  the  practice  of  our  jurisprudence^ 
and  sgrrounded  with  all  those  safeguarda 
by  which  our  law  was  characterised.  It 
was  necessary,  therefbre,  to  delay  any  mo* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  that  now  msfore  the 
House,  becaiuse,  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion well,  the  gallant  |;enenil  otight  to  see 
the  depositions,  examine  their  forms,  and 
observe  the  safeguards  by  which  diejr 
were  surrounded.  If  he  had  seen  them, 
he  would  probably  feel  that  no.  censure 
attached  to  those  who  superintended  then. 
Every  thin^  was  done  to  guard  those  wtio 
were  cxammedirora  stetmg  anynatler  on 
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hearsay — every  thing  was  done  to  guard 
them  against  speaking  unadvisedly-— every 
thing  was  done  that  could  make  them  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing any  emolument  in  consequence  of  their 
testimony ;  and  they  were  informed  that 
their  characters  would  be  examined  in 
some  competent  court  of  law.  He  was 
convinced  that  no  individual  could  be  se- 
lected better  adapted  to  fulfil  the  duties 
that  were  intrusted  to  him  than  this  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  was  quite  surei  that  with 
respect  to  the  necessary  safeguards,  no 
depositions  had  ever  been  more  strictly 
drawn  up.  He  believed  that  those  who 
had  seen  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  had 
viewed  them  with  no  other  feeling  but  that 
of  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  con- 
ducted them.  He  hoped  he  hsd  repelled 
the  idea  that  any  servant  of  his  majesty 
bad  been  disgraced  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  because  he  had  looked  into  facts 
which  materially  afiected  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  had  also, 
he  trusted,  repelled  any  insinuation  that 
had  been  thrown  out  against  Mr.  Cooke, 
or  against  the  eminent  solicitor  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  who  had  assisted  in 
taking  those  depositions.  As  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission,  no  disposition 
existed  to  withhold  from  the  House  all 
the  information  that  was  necessary,  when 
the  proper  moment  arrived.  There  would 
be  a  want  of  delicacy  in  obtruding  it  on 
the  House  at  present ;  but  when  the  pro- 
per time  arrived  it  would  not  be  conceal- 
ed. The  expenses  incidental  to  the  par- 
ties who  were  sent  abroad  must  be 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  same 
ground  that  the  House  would  be  called 
on  to  defray  the  sum  necessary  for  her 
majesty  in  entering  on  her  defence.  The 
expense  attending  the  allegations  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  preparations  for  meeting 
them  on  the  other,  would  be  laid  before 
parliament  in  due  time.  As  he  had  be- 
fore said,  ministers  wished  fpr  no  mystery 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  this  transac- 
tion. But  he  did  protest  solemnly  i^ainst 
this  mode  of  introducing  partial  motions, 
for  it  exhibited  the  air  of  a  mere  party 
proceeding  much  more  than  it  did  that  of 
a  real  desire  to  forward  the  ends  of  justice. 
Individuals  would  not  wait  for  the  proper 
moment  to  argue  those  questions;  they 
ran  unprepared  into  the  midst  of  a  most 
important  subject,  and  dragged  it  into 
view,  not  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  They 
did  not  take  a  plain  and  intellis ible  course, 
^Kt  came  forward  in  a  way  the  most  in- 


vidious,  both  with  respect  to  the  proceed- 
ing itself,  and  with  reference,  to  private 
character.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
gentlemen  to  restrain  their  feelings  until 
they  saw  the  whole  proceeding?  If, 
when  *that  was  done,  mmisters  could  not 
explain  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  House,  then  would  come  the  time  for 
them  to  encounter  the  animadversions  of 
gentlemen.  But,  at  that  moment,  he  pro- 
tested against  investigating  a  transaction 
of  this  nature.  He  would  not  consent, 
when  a  charge  was  brought  against  the 
queen,  that  it  should  be  set  aside,  and  that 
ministers  should  be  placed  on  their  trial, 
with  reference  to  some  collateral  circum- 
stances. He  would  not  wrap  himself  up 
in  mystery  as  to  this  transaction ;  but,  at 
the  fair  and  proper  moment,  he  would 
give  all  the  information  in  his  power.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  thought  he  did  not  ask 
too  much  of  the  House,  when  they 
had  suspended  their  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  proceedinff  itself,  also  to  suspend 
their  opinion  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  ministers.  He  felt  it  necessary  to  make 
this  appeal,  because  he  was  dragji^ed  into 
partial  explanations  on  this  subject,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  adopted,  which, 
he  must  say,  was  rather  dictated  by  poli- 
tical feeling  than  by  a  strong  regara  for 
the  principles  of  justice.  Owing  to  this 
system,  he  was  compelled  to  give  garbled 
and  broken  explanation  to  the  House,  and 
to  defend  the  character  of  individuals  less 
fully  and  less  forcibly  than  he  would  be 
enabled  to  do  if  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  whole  question.  He  would 
not  negative  this  motion,  but  he  would 
meet  it  with  the  previous  Question,  to  show 
that  the  information  should  not  have  been 
called  for ;  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  a 
warning  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
not  to  let  their  zeal  get  the  better  of  their 
understanding,  in  submitting  motions  to 
the  House  under  circumstances  like  the 
present.  Let  the  subject  rest  until  the 
whole  case  was  brought  forward ;  and  let 
not  the  House  and  the  country  be  lowered 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  which  they  would 
be,  if  it  were  seen  that,  when  a  great 
question,  important  to  the  Crown  and  the 
empire,  was  asitated,  they  could  not  deal 
with  it  fairly,  but  must  meet  it  by  little 
motions  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  get  some 
unfair  advantage  over  ministers,  as  if  they 
were  on  their  trial.  He  asked  for  no  fa- 
vour—he  shrank  from  no  responsibility. 
All  he  claimed  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
ministers  should  be  fairly  and  strictly  ex- 
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amioedy  when  the  circumstances  were  be* 
fore  the  House,  when  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  explain  themselves  fully; 
he  only  protested  against  these  repeated 
anticipations  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Creevey^  notwithstanding  he  might 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  noble  lord, 
and  notwithstanding  the  protest  and  the 
warning  the  noble  lord  had  given  to  the 
House,  would  maintain  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  gallant  friend  was  a  perfectly 
just  one,  and  the  time  predsely  that  in 
which  the  motion  ought  to  have  been 
made.  His  gallant  friend  had  not  preci- 
pitated his  motion  ;  he  had  delayed  it  till 
ascertain  proceeding  had  taken  place  in 
the  other  House  of  rarliament.  So  ano- 
malous a  course  was,  perhaps,  never  pur- 
sued upon  any  former  occasion.  The 
queen  of  this  country  was  criminally  pro- 
ceeded against ;  and  how  ?  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  in  which  she  was  called 
by  the  most  infamous  and  scandalous 
names.  Neither  her  majesty  nor  that 
House  had  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  his 
gallant  friend  said,  what  he  conceived  to 
be  most  proper.  "  Let  me  see  the  foun- 
dation of  this  measure;  if  you  make  a 
charge  of  this  nature,  let  me  see  your  in- 
fernal Milan  commission,  or  whatever 
commission  it  may  be,  on  whose  state- 
ment it  is  founded."  It  was  quite  a  no- 
velty, a  thing  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  for  the  king 
to  authorize  a  commission  to  hunt  a  sub- 
ject with  lawyers,  attornies,  and  spies,  as- 
sisted by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  This  indeed  was 
quite  a  novel  system.  It  was  dangerous 
when  any  responsible  servant  of  the 
Crown  was  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a 
proceeding ;  it  was  much  more  dangerous 
when  a  person  like  Mr.  Leach — he  begged 
h'ls  pardon,  he  should  have  said  sir  John 
Leach— who  was  not  a  responsible  servant 
of  the  Crown,  organized  a  system  of  es- 
pionnage  against  any  individual  of  this 
country;  but  it  was  still  worse  when  a 
person,  placed  in  the  situation  of  that 
gentleman,  inflamed  the  feelings  of  parti- 
cular persons  by  stating  to  them  things  of 
a  doubtful  nature^  but  which  were  calcu- 
lated strongly  to  excite  their  passions. 
They  bad  a  nght,.he  contended,  to  have 
this  vice-chancellor  before  them.  He 
would  maintain  that  he  was  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  of  this  country.  [Hear, 
hear  !  and  order.]  He  would  show  how 
he  was  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 


In  1814,  all  the  unhappy  diSerencea  be<« 
tween  bis  majesty  and  the  queen  wef  e  sup* 
posed  to  be  settled :  an  arrangement  with 
respect  to  money  matters  took  place ;  and 
one  of  his  majesty's  ministers  negotiated 
with  her  for  leaving  the  country.  It  was 
quite  impossible  that%e  noble  lord  oppo- 
site, or  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  (Mr^ 
Canning),  considering  the  feelings  he  had 
expressed  towards  the  queen,  could  have 
again  awakened  those  differences  which 
were  thought  to  have  expired.  Who 
then  had  done  it  ?  It  was  the  vice-chan* 
cellor  who  had  kept  alive  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  his  majesty  towards  the  queen 
[Order,  order.  1  He  was  not  out  of 
order:  he  would  contend  that  it  was  the 
vice-chancellor  who  had  kept  alive  the 
vindictive  passions  of  the  king  against  the 
queen.  If  the  feeling  were  not  vindictive, 
he  did  not  know  what  the  word  <<  vindic- 
tive" meant.  Several  years  ago  the  queen 
was  prosecuted;  she  left  the  country s 
after  a  long  absence  she  came  back,  and 
now  she  was  prosecuted  again.  If  this 
was  not  vindictive,  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  But  now  for  the  result  of  this  com- 
mission. By  the  aid  of  his  confederates— *- 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  Italian  spieit 
English  lawyers,  and  English  money— he 
contrived  to  have  this  bag  filled  and 
brought  over.  It  was  dear,  however^ 
that  It  was  not  wanted :  it  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  ministers  of  the  Crown  for 
these  twelve  months,  and  they  had  never 
made  any  use  of  it.  This  showed  that- 
they  considered  its  contents  as  of  a  pri« 
vate  nature,  and  not  as  state  eVidenco 
against  the  queen.  If  they  thought  other- 
wise, why  did  they  not  prosecute  her  at 
once?  Instead  of  doing  that  they  nego- 
tiated with  her  at  St.  Omar's,  and  in  thia 
country ;  and  it  appeared  on  the  Joumala- 
of  the  House,  that  the  business  was  in 
fact  a  family  difference.  But  the  queen, 
it  appeared,  would  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
positions made  to  her.  That  was  her 
crime  at  present.  Her  first  crime  waa 
having  placed  her  foot  on  the  English 
shore,  and  her  next,  a  determination  not 
to  leave  it.  This  vice-chancellor  was 
again  answerable  to  the  House  for  hia 
conduct  on  this  point,  because  they  were 
called  on  to  assist  in  the  utter  subversion 
of  the  law  of  this  country,  and  to  adopt 
a  completely  anomalous  proceeding  in 
consequence  of  his  conduct.  Secret  evi* 
dence  had  been  taken  by  a  secret  com- 
mission; and,  after  a  period  of  twelve 
months  had  elapsedi  it  was  hud  before  the 
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Lordiy  who,  without  any  «xanilnatioii  of 
witnemt,    had  finally  adopted    certain 
ehargei  against  the  qveen.    A  bill  waa 
than  brought  in  for  the  porpoae  of  de> 
grading  her.    If  thia  were  allowed,  if  a 
bill  offtlMs  nature  were  aufiered  to  past 
into  •  law,  he  cent  Adod  that  the  laws  of 
this  country  would  be  totally  Bubverted, 
and  no  man  in  the  kingdom  would  be 
safe;    They  had  a  right  to  know  who  the 
author  of  thia  measure  was.    That  indi* 
vidual  was  answerable  to  the  House  in 
another  point  of  view,  perhaps   as  im- 
pmrtant  as  those  he  had  mentioned  ;-^he 
was  answerable  as  the  enemy  of  the  so- 
vereign ;  fsr  no  man  coold  tell  what  si- 
taation  tlie  king  might  be  placed  in  be- 
fore that  bill  passed.    Whatever  ministers 
asight   state,  this   was  a   mere    private 
charge :  it  was  the  king  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  the  queen.    Ministers  knew  there 
was  no  crime  cognizable   b^  law,   and 
therefore  they  sought  to  relieve  him  by 
bill.    He  must  then  appear  as  a  private 
mdividual  when  he  came  to  parliament  for 
peKef;   and  when  he  came  before   that 
House  to  be  released  from  his  wife,  he 
must  eome,  like  all  persons  applying  for 
aelief  to  a  court  of  equity,  with   clean 
hands.     He  owed  all   this  to  sir  John 
Leacb.   When  a  case  of  that  nature  came 
before  them,  they  ought  to  use  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  when  the   woman   was 
taken  hi  adultery—**  Let  him  that  is  with- 
out sin  cast  the  first  stone."    They  were 
told  that  there  must  be  no  recrimination 
in  this  case.    He  knew  that  no  such  word 
was  allowed  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but,  as 
he  had  before  stated,  when  his  majesty 
mplied  to  that  House,  he  must  come  with 
clean  hands.    The  bill  declared  her  ma- 
jesty to  be  guilty  of  adultery ;  and  when 
that  measure  came  before  the  House,  it 
would  be  their  duty  to  inquire  whether, 
when  the   princess    of    Brunswick,  the 
cousin  of  his  maiesty,  came  to  this  coun- 
ftry  to  espouse  him,  he  was  not  himself 
(hen  living  in  adultery     [Order,  order.] 
Of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the  king  had 
been  placed  in  his  present  situation  by  the 
officious  adviser  to  whom  he  bad  alluded. 
He  saw  the  proceedings  with  pain  and 
regret  from  the  beginning;  and  when  the 
message  came  down  he  warned  the  House 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  would  place 
the  country,  because  he  was  certain  that 
the  course  adopted  on  this  occasion,  that 
of  proceedlnff    by  bill,  would  not  only 
overturn  the  Taws  of  the  land,  but  would 
ihd^e  the  steady,  sober,  moral  babita  of 
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the  people.  Looking  to  the  case  iii  everyi 
point  or  view,  there  was,  in  hiaopnion, 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  production 
of  this  Milan  commission,  in  order  that 
they  might  properly  know  the  author  of 
these  unfortunate  circumstances. 

The    previous    question    was    carried 
without  a  division. 

King's  Messagb — Papers  relating 
TO  THE  Conduct  of  the  Queen.]  Lord 
Castiereagh  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
postpone  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking 
his  majesty's  Message  into  consideration. 
Before  he  proceeded  to  that  question,  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  had  recently  addressed  tlM3  House. 
He  knew  not  how  far  the  order  of  tho 
House  would  suffisr  an  individual  to  go 
when  he  was  determined  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  decency.     But  certainly,  in 
this  case,  the  hon.  member  had  uttered 
sentiments  which  would  not  be  suffered 
where  the  feelings  of  private  individuals 
were  concerned,  and  which  never  should 
have  been  used  in  speaking  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sovereign    [Hear,  hear  !]• 
He  protested  solemnly^  in  the  face  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  asainst  the 
speech  which  the  hon.  menbor  liad  made 
that  ni^ht.    No  individual  was  warranted 
in  makrag  such  assertions—* no  individual 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  fact  woukl  have 
applied  such  epithets  to  the  feelings  and 
the    mind    of  the  sovereign.      Though 
placed  under  the  most  trying  circumstan- 
ces in  which  a  monarch  ever  was  or  ever 
could  be  placed,  his  majesty  had  never 
betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  a  vin* 
dictive  spirit  [Hear!].    In  every  part  of 
this  unfortunate  transaction  he  had  evinced 
a  feeling  completely  the  reverse.    What- 
ever his  sense  of  injury  might  be,  or  what- 
ever personal  feeling  might  have  been  eli- 
cited by  these  transactions,  his  majesty 
had  shown  the  most  perfect  forbearance 
with  respect  to  every  measure  that  minis- 
ters had  adopted  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  countiy  [Hear,  hear !].  If  they  had 
gone  on  with  this  inquiry,  it  was  from  a 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in 
conseqtience  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
(|ueen  had  conducted  herself.     A  vindic- 
tive or  passionate  feeling  had  never  been 
maiufested  by  his  majesty;  and,  instead 
of  censuring  his  conduct,  the  honourable 
member  ana  the  country  ought  to  offer 
him  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  efforts 
he  had  allowed  ministers  to  make  for  the 
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safety  and  protection  of  the  empire.  He 
would  say  noth',ng  more  on  this  implea  • 
sant  subject.  The  House  had  marked 
their  sense  of  the  hon.  member's  conduct ; 
and,  if  he  possessed  the  feelings  which  a 
member  of  parliament  ought  to  possess, 
the  reproof  which  he  had  received  on  this 
occasion  would  convey  a  much  stronger 
comment  to  his  mind,  on  the  course  he 
had  pursued,  than  any  thing  which  he 
could  utter.— His  lordship  then  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  ulterior  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  kings  messogc. 
He  detailed  the  different  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place  since  the  message 
was  brought  down,  namely,  the  address 
to  her  majesty— the  rejection  of  the  advice 
which  it  contained — the  report  of  the 
lords— and,  finally,  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  When  he  be- 
fore postponed  the  order  for  considering 
his  majesty's  message,  he  had  stated, 
that,  if  a  proceeding  took  place  in  the 
other  House,  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
a  farther  postponement.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing had  occurred,  and  he  now  wished,  in 
consequence,  to  put  off  the  order  to  a  fu- 
ture day.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought, 
that  their  proceeding  should  rather  be  of  a 
suspensive  than  of  an  abandoning  nature. 
There  were  several  reasons  for  adopting 
this  course.  If,  for  instance,  the  bill  did 
not  pass  the  lords,  in  consequence  of  some 
technical  informality,  the  subject  would 
again  come  back  to  this  House;  and  it 
was  proper  that  inquiry  should  be  open  to 
them.  Again,  if  the  evidence  before  the 
lords  led  them  to  reject  the  measure,  this 
House  would,  of  course,  wish  to  examine 
the  information  laid  on  their  table,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  ministers  could  justify 
themselves  by  the  evidence  for  bringing 
the  measure  before  parliament.  In  either 
event,  a  postponement  was  necessary. 
His  lordship  then  moved,  **  That  the  de- 
bate be  farther  adjourned  until  the  15th 
of  August.*' 

Sir  Mm  W,  Ridley  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  bring  into  discussion  the  deli- 
cate points  connected  with  this  question. 
He  did  not  view  tliis  as  a  personal  question, 
but  a  question  to  be  decided  as  between 
the  public  and  her  majesty.  He  thought 
the  House  had  acted  in  a  judicious  manner 
in  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed,  and  he  regretted  that  those 
resolutions  bad  not  been  attended  with  ef- 
fect. But  if  he  had  possessed  the  informa- 
tion which  ministers  appeared  now  to  have 
possessed,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  charges 
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laid  against  her  majesty,  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  admit  that  he  could 
have  voted  as  he  had  done.    Ministers 
would  have  grossly  misled  his  majesty  and 
the  country  if    they  had   compromised 
charges  which  he  certainly  could  never 
have  consented  to  compromise.  But  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  an  enlarged 
discussion  upon  this  subject.     The  noble 
lord  had  said  that  he  wished  the  green  bag 
to  be  left  in  a  suspensive,  and  not  a  con- 
clusive, state.     But  he  was  desirous  that 
it  should  be  put  into  a  conclusive  state, 
and  he  should  now  give  his  reasons.    The 
whole  question  now  assumed  a  verydiffer* 
ent  aspect ;    they  had  now  the  report  of 
their  committee,  stating  that  a  legislative 
measure  was  instituted  in  the  other  House. 
If  then,  while  her  majesty  stood  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  the  public,  they  kept  a  second 
inquisition  suspended  over  her,  did  they 
intend   to  institute  a  second  inquisition. 
If  her  majesty  should  be  acquitted  of  the 
charges  against  her  in  the  other  House, 
would  proceedings  be  again  instituted  in 
this  House  by  the  green  bag  ?  According 
to  the  analogy  of  grand  jury  this  would  be 
inadmissible.     If  they  failed  in   proving 
the  preamble  of  the  bill  in  the  other  House* 
was  not  the  queen  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  full  acquittal  ?  The  noble  lord  had  said 
that  there  might  not  have  been  sufficient 
evidence  before  the  lords.     If  there  was 
not,  did  the  noble  lord  say  that  they  were 
to  institute  proceedings  in  that  House? 
The  noble  lord  had  assigned  as  a  reason 
fur  keeping  the  green  bag  in  a  suspensive 
state,  that  the  House  might  have  what 
withal  to  bring  against  roinisers,  if  their 
conduct  should  come  to  be  inquired  into. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  noble  lord 
in  that  situation,   although  he  certainly 
thought  that  fitter  men  might  occupy  the 
places  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends. 
But  it  was  not  out  of  the  green  bag  that 
evidence  was  to  be  brought  forward  against 
ministers,  but  from  the  conduct  and  means 
by  which  the  green  bag  was  made  up  and 
managed.     If  the  question  were  to  become 
a  lapsed  order,  and  no  proceeding  should 
be  founded  upon  it,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  should  oppose  a  motion  to 
that  effect;   but  as  the  House  might  be 
sitting  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  should 
move  an  amendmenti  that  the  order  be 
discharged. 

Lord  Castlereagh  explained.  If  the 
measure  now  instituted  failed  in  the  lords, 
there  was  no  idea  of  founding  criminal 
proceedings  in  that  House.    He  had  only 
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Paid*  that  the  green  bag  would  show  to  the 
House  whether  miDistere  had  had  evidence 
for  introducing  proceedings  respecting  her 
najetty. 

Mr.Bennet  began  by  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  none  of  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  attempted  to  answer  his  hon.  friend, 
(Mr.  Creevey)  ;    for  though  some  un- 
ffoarded  expressions   might  have  fallen 
from  him,  yet  many  of  nis  observations 
had  been  much  to  the  purpose,  and  would 
have  a  stinging  effect  out  of  doors.    Mi- 
nisters were  bound  to  stand  up  and  to  jus- 
tify their  master.    The  noble  lord  had  said, 
in  express  terms,  that  the  king  of  England 
had  lent  himself  to  an  accommodation  re- 
specting indecency  and  adultery.      No 
sovereign  had  ever  been  so  publicl3r  de- 
graded.   He  did  not  believe  ttiat  ministers 
themselves  had  ever  believed  the  charges 
in  the  green  bag,  because,  if  they  had  be- 
lieved them,  they  could  not  have  given 
such  advice  as  had  been  given.     The 
queen  of  England,  charged  with  adultery, 
was  not  only  to  be  addressed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  she  was  to  be 
acknowledged  in  certain  courts  near  which 
she  might  choose  to  reside.    The  right 
hon.  gentleman    (Mr.    Canning),    after 
seeing  all  the  charges  in  the  green  bag, 
had  m  a  most  manly  speech,  a  speech 
which  did  him  the  greatest  credit,  pro- 
fessed his  respect  and  his  affection  for  her 
majesty.    The  right  hon.  gentleman,  after 
having  seen  the  charge,  had  used  the  re- 
markable expressions,  that  his  attention, 
affection,  and  respect,  remained  the  same 
as  they  had  been.     He  could  therefore 
produce  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  an 
authority  opposed  to  his  colleagues,  for  he 
at  least  dissented.    If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
other  ministers,  she  was  black  with  guilt,  in 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  opinion  she  was 
white  as  snow.    What  was  the  feeling  of 
the  country  upon  this  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?   From  every  part  one  sen- 
timent (whether  just  ornoti  he  knew  not) 
of  respect  for  her  majesty,  and  of  convic- 
tion that  she  was  innocent,  was  heard. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  against  her  majesty. 
The  noble  lord  had  come  down  to  that 
House  and  proposed  the  most  hateful  of 
measures — a  green  bag,  to  be  investigated 
by  a  secret  committee ;  and  had^  in  some 
degree,  explained  how  it  was  to  be  com- 
posed.   The  queen's  Idgal  advisers  were 
to  be  excluded;  of  course  the  attorney 
'^kid  aolicitor-general  must  also  have  been 
Icluded.    Th«  committeei  then,  muit 
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have  been  formed  (yet  ministers  talked  of 
avoiding  all  party  distinctbns  on  this  occa- 
sion !)  out  of  the  adherents  aad  friends  of 
the  noble  lord,  out  of  what  he  would  call  a 
sort  of  country  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
Some  might  have  been  from  his  side  of  the 
House,  but  they  would  have  been  those 
whom  the  noble  lord  had  known  on  former 
occasions  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
stories  of  his  majesty's  government.     But 
even  they,  he  believed,  would  rather  have 
followed  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  exam- 
ple ;  they  would  have  refused  to  have  be- 
come her  majesty's  accusers.  But  ministera 
were  determined  to  have  a  verdict  against 
her,  if  not  in  one  way,  in  some  other  way. 
They  had  therefore  got  a  jury  to  try  her^ 
who  would  have  found  her  guilty,  if  she 
had  been  as  Csesar's  wife  ou^ht  to  be,  even 
above  suspicion.    A  committee  was  form- 
ed of  which  four  cabinet  ministers  were 
members,  and  one  of  them,  the  Nestor  of 
the  administration  and  the  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience.     The    keeper  of  the 
king's  conscience  bad  been  member  of  this 
committee,  as  the  vice-keeper  of  the  king's 
conscience  had  been  member  of  the  Milan 
commission.     Did  it  require  anv  second 
sight  to  know  what  the  result  of  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  ?    Did  not  every  man  in 
the  streets  foresee  the  result  i  The  queen 
of  England  was  now  charged  as  another 
queen  of   England  had    formerly    been 
charged.    The  just  and  pathetic  language 
of  queen  Anne  Boleyn  was—  **  Try  me» 
but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges  ?  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  slmme.*' 
The  same  language  was  now  used  by  her 
majesty.    *^  Try  me  (she  said),  but  let 
not  my   accusers   and   enemies   be   my 
judges ;  let  me  have  an  open  trial,  and  I 
shall  prove  my  innocence ;  let  not  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  coo- 
science,  and  three  other  cabinet  ministers^ 
sit  in  secret  judgment  upon  me."    If  they 
were  not  her  majesty's  accusers,  who  were 
her  accusers  ?  Who  were  the  advisers  of 
the  measures  adopted  against  her.    The 
secret    committee    had    been  compared 
to  a  grand  jury.    But  it  was  a  strange 
anomalv  to    find   the   accusers   forming 
part  of  the   mnd  jury;    and  stranger 
still  to  find  them  afterwards  form  part 
of  the  petty  jury   who    were  to  sit  in 
judgment  and  pronounce  a  verdict  upon 
the  charges.    It  was  a  course  of  proceed- 
ings like  this  that  affected  the  people  of 
Biighiid }  this  it  was  that  cai^wd  the  cry 
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that  W9M  universany  raised  for  the  queen, 
and  against  her  persecators,  who  had  put 
bar  under  the  ban  of  excommunicatioo 
throughout  Europe.  This  course  of  per- 
aectttion  it  was  that  raised  an  angry  feel- 
ing throughout  the  country.  The  people 
never  would  have  interfered  when  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  fair  and  equal ; 
but  a  foul  administration  of  justice  roused 
the  deepest  indignation.  He  cautioned 
ministers,  because  no  roan  could  see  the 
end;  the  boldest  might  shudder  at  the 
consequences.  It  was  not  against  a  fair 
trial  that  any  feelings  were  entertained, 
but  against  proceedings  to  get  a  verdict. 
The  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to 
talk  of  the  tone  in  which  he  had  expressed 
his  indignation  at  the  terms  offered  to  her 
majesty  in  St.  Omer's.  In  the  persuasion 
that  the  steps  taken  were  a  departure  from 
public  justice,  had  he  expressed  his  indig- 
nation, and  every 'honest  man  in  the  coun- 
try had  felt  the  same  indignation.  He, 
indeed,  was  probably  disqualified  from 
taking  a  fair  view  of  the  subject,  because 
he  had  not  been  an  accuser.  But  when- 
ever the  question  came  before  that  House, 
if  unhappily  it  should  ever  come,  no  man 
would  bring  less  of  party  feeling  into  its 
consideration.  Justice  in  favour  of  a 
helpless  and  desolate  woman  was  callied 
party.  Ample  illustration  of  the  feelings 
of  party  had  been  given  on  the  other  side. 
Every  man  in  the  country  was  satisBed 
whether  party  feelings  operated  on  this 
question,  and  where  party  feelings  pre- 
vailed. He  at  lea«t  would  do  bis  duty  as 
stoutly  as  any  member,  in  order  to  right 
the  injured,  and  to  defeat  persecution. 
The  illustrious  person  who  was  now  queen 
of  England  bad  been  persecuted  ever  since 
she  first  landed  on  their  shore.  She  had 
not  been  a  week  in  England  (he  was  old 
enough  to  remember  that  period),  when 
she  began  to  be  persecuted.  Her  person, 
her  manners,  her  gaiety,  were  misrepre- 
sented and  slandered.  He  would  remind 
the  noble  lord,  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  an  equity  lawyer  elsewhere,  of  the 
part  they  took  in  former  stages  of  her  his- 
tory. She  had  been  seduced— -seduced, 
he  believed,  against  her  better  judgment, 
certainly  against  the  strongest  advice  of 
Mr.  Whitbread,  the  most  honest  man 
then  in  England*— to  go  out  of  this  coun- 
try. The  authors  of  that  step  might 
have  been  rewarded  :  he  would  not  look 
into  the  black  and  dark  intrigues.  A 
manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  fiitiid   (Mr.   Brougham), 


containing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
advice  of  IMfr.  Whitbread  and  the  member 
for  Winchelsea,  not  to  quit  the  shelter  of 
her  home,  or  jeave  the  society  and  setu* 
rity  to  be  found  only  among  her  friends. 
They  had  anticipated  the  consequences  of 
her  going  abroad  ;  they  had  anticipated 
the  spies,  the  attornies,  and  the  vioe<> 
chancellors  that  would  pursue  her ;  they 
had  anticipated  the  plots  by  which  she 
would  be  assailed ;  they  had  anticipated  the 
consequences  that  would  arise  from  her 
frankness  and  gaiety  of  temper ;  for,  like 
Anne  Boleyn,  her  lively  and  gay  manners 
afforded  food  for  calumny.  They  had 
known  and  stated  this  before  her  majesty 
had  left  the  country ;  but,  unhappily,  the 
advice  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
given,  prevailed,  tnough  he  did  not  accuse 
the  right  hon.  gentleman :  indeed  he  be* 
lieved  him  incapable  of  giving  advice  with 
so  base  an  intention.  And  who  was  the 
opponent  of  this  illustrious  and  much 
injured  lady?  The  king  was  her  oppo* 
nent ;  be  who  was,  not  absolute  master  of 
their  lives  and  property,  but  the  grand 
source  of  distinction  and  honour,  and 
ofren  of  property ;  who  had  a  direct  and 
positive  influence  where  her  majesty  was 
to  be  tried ;  who  held  the  means  of  reward, 
titles,  orders,  and  ribbons. 

Lord  Castlerea^h  rose  to  order.  He 
really  must  submit  to  the  House  whether 
it  was  decent  or  parliamentary  to  impute 
to  the  king  acts  which  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  done  by  his  servants. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  felt  this  to  be  a 
very  difficult  question.  It  was  evident  it 
was  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  ex* 
elude  what  was  excluded  on  ever^  otheir 
occasion.  But  where  the  introduction  was 
neccessary,  still  greater  caution  ought  to 
be  used.  It  was  highly  improper  to  im^ 
pute  direct  influence  to  the  king  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  but  he  was  aware 
that  the  same  thing  could  be  conveyed  bjr 
putting  it  bypothetically.  He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  thing  of  that  kind  waa 
intended ;  but  in  the  warmth  of  debate, 
when  any  thinjg;  of  that  nature  might  be 
inadvertently  introduced,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber would  see  in  what  situation  be  (the 
Speaker)  and  the  House  were,  if  he  did 
not  use  greater  caution  and  restraint  than 
on  any  other  occasion,  and  carefully  avoid 
whatever  might  excite  strong  feelings  on 
this  head. 

Mr.  Benna  said,  he  had  certainly  wished 
to  allude  to  the  king  bonSJide^  but  only 
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in  a  parliamentary  manner.    There  was 
obviou«)y>   on  this  occasion,  great   diffi- 
culty in  separating  the  personal  character 
of  the  king  from  his  political  character, 
when  be  was  prosecutor  in  this  country. 
But  it  was  the  odds  of  a  question,  where 
the  king  with  all  his  power  and  influence 
was  on  one  side,  against  a  destitute  and 
forlorn  woman  on  the  other,  which  roused 
the  public  to  stand  by  her.     Although 
other  classes  abstained  from  those  respects 
towards  her  majesty  which  it  might  be 
found  inconvenient  for  the  courtly  ad- 
herents of  power  and  fashion  to  bestow, 
that  was  made  up  to  her  by  her  reception 
with  the  people,  who,   viewing  her  for- 
aiken  state,  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
treated,  the  proceedings,  and  the  green 
bags,  resorted  to  against  her,  conceived 
that  tlie  odds  were  indeed  against  her, 
and  therefore  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  opposite  scale.    In  this  situation  he 
cautioned  ministers  how  they  proceeded, 
fie  did  not  say  that  the  people  entertained 
any  feeling  against  a  fair  trial.     But  pro- 
ceedings of  this  nature  brought  the  names 
of  the  royal  family  into  unfavourable  and 
dangerous  discussion.    All  knew  well  that 
if  her  majesty 's  daughter  were  now  alive->if 
the  late  king  were  alive,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  bis  faculties,  proceedings  like  the  pre- 
sent could  not  have  been  attempted.  The 
king,  though  dead,  had  left  the  testimony 
of  his  opinion  how  she  had  been  treated. 
The  late  king  had  left  a  document  con- 
taining  his  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  treated,  and  the  provoca- 
tions she  had  received.    Although  provo- 
cation could  be  no  justification  of  foul 
conduct,  yet  he  could  not  see  why  the 
Crown  should  be  exemptefl  from  the  gene* 
ral  law  which  required  that  the  party  who 
applied  for  divorce  should  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands.    The  caution  he  gave 
the  noble  lord  was  this,  not  to  provoke 
diacussions  respecting  the  royal   family, 
and  affecting  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  credit  of  the  monarchy — dis- 
cussions which  they  who  lived  longest 
might  rue  while  they  lived.    It  was  the 
saying  of  an  able  and  eloquent  statesman, 
Mr.  Burke,  that  "formerly  situations  sup- 
ported persons,   now  persons  supported 
situations.'*  He  cautioned  the  noble  lord, 
therefore,  not  to  throw  the  country  into 
a  state  of  confusion  and  discord,  which 
the  boldest  could  not  contemplate  with- 
out terror. 

Mr.  Ttemey.  said,  he  had,  on  the  last 
time  on  wJiich  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
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of  this  subject,  stated  the  great  pain  and 
sorrow  which  the  whole  proceeding  gave 
him.    This  most    delicate   and  difficult 
question  was  now  canvassed  and  agitated 
in  every  part  of  England.     Much  more 
was  he  now  therefore  affiscted  with  paia 
and  sorrow  when  all  he  heard,  and  all  he 
saw,  from  day  to  day,  was  calculated  to 
to  increase  the  difficulty  and  distress  in 
which  the  subject  was  originally  involved^ 
He  always  felt  great  regret  when  he  could 
not  cordially  co-operate  with  his  irienda 
around  him ;  but,  party-man  as  he  was, 
and  as  he  always  would  avow  himself,  he 
never  would  shrink  from  stating  his  real 
personal  opinion  [[Loud  cheers  from  the 
ministerial  side].    With  respect  to  his 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  no  reproach  cpuld 
be  thrown  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  brought  forward    his   motion.     His 
hon.  and  gallant  friend  had  exercised  his 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  manner  he 
ought  to  have  done.    But  the  motion  it- 
self he  was  no  party  to,  and  though  it 
was  unnecessary  now  to  declare  it,    he 
thought  it  right  to  say,  that,  if  the  motion 
had  come  to  a  vote,  he  would  not  have 
supported  it.    He  felt  so  upon  that  mo- 
tion, because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
intermeddling    with   matters    not    fairly 
coming  under  their  consideration,   and 
liable  to  great  misconception.    From  this 
day  he  must  act  judicially,  and  consider 
the  subject  in  no  other  way.    He  reioiced 
in  the  different  situation  of  the  House 
now  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  for- 
merly placed.    They  now  knew  that  for- 
mal  proceedings  were  entered  upon   the 
Journals  of  the   House  of  Lords'-^what 
proceedings  they  were  not  to  know,  be- 
cause the  report  of  their  committee  had 
not    stated,    but    simply    informed    the 
House,  thAt  a  bill,  whose  title  was  to  take 
certain  privileges  from  the  queen,  was  in- 
troduced.   He  must  presume  that  those 
who    introduced    the    bill    had    ground 
enough  for  doing  so.    But  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  speak  of  that  when  it  came 
before  that  House,  if,  unhappily,  it  should 
ever  come  into  that  House.    At  present, 
he  should  keep  his  mind  clear  and  unbias« 
sed,  and  preserve  a  painful  suspense  upon 
the  subject,  until  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  say  what  he  though^.    God  knew 
how  distressing  it  was  to  hear  daily .  dis* 
cussions  on  this  painful  subject,  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  preserve  an  even  and  im- 
partial judgment;  but  he  trusted  that  every 
man  would  do  his  duty  to  the  king,  to  the 
accusers  (for  parliament  itself  was  fuici»» 
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ser)  and  to  the  accused.  Her  majesty 
sboold  have  in  him  a  firm  and  strenuous 
friend  of  truth  and  justice ;  he  ^ould  hear 
with  equal  attention  all  that  should  be 
urged  against  her  and  in  her  favour.  This 
evening  was  not  the  moment  for  giving 
any  opinion ;  but  when  the  question  came 
before  them,  whatever  might  be  the  event, 
be  would  do  his  duty,  without  fear,  fa- 
vour, or  affection  ;  without  regarding  po- 
pular clamour  on  the  one  hand,  or  court 
influence  on  the  other.  He  had  only  one 
word  more  to  say,  before  he  sat  down, 
respecting  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
green  bag.  There  appeared  to  him  to  be 
little  diflSrence  between  the  motion  and 
the  amendment,  but  he  preferred  his  hon. 
friend's  amendment  as  the  more  manly 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  green  bag.  They 
agreed,  whether  wisely  or  not,  that  the 
lords  should  take  precedence  in  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  all  the  while  they  preserved 
the  green  bag  in  the  midst  of  them.  They 
still  had  the  green  bag;  whether  it  was 
six  weeks  or  six  months,  still  they  would 
have  the  green  bag ;  the  green  -  bag  they 
could  not  get  removed  without  a  specific 
motion.  AH  agreed  now,  that  whatever 
should  be  the  event  of  proceedings  else- 
where, no  fresh  charges  were  to  be  got 
out  of  the  green  bag.  He  was  happy  to 
hear  that  declaration  from  the  noble  lord, 
because  apprehensions  had  been  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  the  green  bag  was 
rei»erved  for  farther  proceedings  if  neces- 
sary. He  hoped  he  had  made  himself  un- 
derstood ;  the  course  he  had  stated  he 
should  abide  by,  and  all  he  required  of 
every  individual  was,  to  keep  his  mind  in 
the  same  state  of  suspense  and  impartia- 
lity. 

Mr.  Williams  Wynn  said,  that  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  debate  now  before 
the  House  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Tierney,  and  though  it  was  of  little 
importance  which  way  it  was  disposed  of, 
he  thought  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
better  to  drop  the  motion  for  resuming  the 
debate  than  to  adjourn  it  to  a  future  day. 
That  debate  was  on  the  proposition  for 
referring  the  papers  contained  in  the  green 
bag  to  a  secret  committee ;  but  whatever 
course  it  might  be  expedient  hereafter  to 
adopt,  it  was  clear  that  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee  would  be  absurd, 
after  all  the  matter  to  be  examined,  had 
been  made  public  by  the  proceedings  in 
the  other  House.  With  respect  to  the 
proceedings  themselves  on  this  mbmentoui 
juid  ^erilooa  qoestioD^  he  had  already 


{  stated  his  reasons  for  regretting  that  s 
'  course  to  disrespectful  to  the  Crown 
'  should  be  pursued  as  to  pass  over  in  abso^ 
;  lute  silence  a  communication  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  essentially  affectirig  its  dignity. 
It  appeared  only  that  the  Hou!>e,  after 
solemnly^  pledging  itself  to  take  the  matter 
into  its  most  serious  and  immediate  con- 
sideration, had  repeatedly  adjourned  ita 
investigation,  and  at  length  dropped  it 
altogether.  Perhaps  this  breach  of  the 
pledge  already  given,  and  apparent  neg« 
lect  of  the  royal  message  might  in  great 
measure  be  avoided,  if  either  a  second 
message  were  brought  down  recommending 
that  no  further  step  should  be  taken  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  if  an  address 
were  to  be  presented  stating  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  proceedings  already  insti« 
tuted  in  the  other  House  of  Parliamentv 
the  Commons  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
proceed  in  the  inquiry. — The  real  cause 
of  all  this  difiiculty  was,  that  his  majesty's 
ministers  had  not  originally  decided  what 
course  of  investigation  they  should  pro- 
pose to  parliament.  Two  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding were  open  to  them,  one  criminal 
by  impeachment,  in  which  case  the  com- 
munication 8hould  have  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  alone,  the  other  re- 
medial by  divorce,  a  bill  for  which  might 
properly  originate  with  the  House  of 
Peers.  It  had,  he  understood,  been  else- 
where stated,  that  the  first  of  these  was 
impracticable,  for  that  the  facts  alleged 
against  her  majesty  having  been  commit- 
ted abroad  and  with  an  alien,  could  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  an  impeachment,  inas- 
much as  impeachable  and  indictabl^were 
convertible  terms.  This  doctrine  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  deny,  however  high  and  re- 
spectable the  authority  might  be  from 
which  it  had  originated.  He  protested 
against  it  as  tending,  in  many  instances^ 
to  render  nugatory  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  constitution,  the  trial  by  impeachment- 
It  did  indeed  appear  inconceiv.tble  how 
any  man,  even  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
versant with  parliamentary  hivtory,  coold 
assert  that  no  ofience  could  be  the  subject 
of  impeachment,  which  was  not  also  cog-, 
nizable  by  indictment.  The  direct  re- 
verse was  apparent,  from  almost  every 
impeachment  for  high  crimed  and  misde- 
meanors. The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  aig* 
nature  of  the  Partition  Treaty  and  of  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  had  successively  been 
the  subjects  of  impeachments,  and  yet  it 
was  obvious  that  these  were  offiences  of 
which  no  inferior  court  coold  take 
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suince.  If  even  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastbg^i  commenced  and  prosecuted 
within  our  own  days,  was  adverted  to,  the 
naintainers  of  this  opinion  would  find  it 
difficult  to  argue,  that  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  could  have  been  turned  into 
an  indictment,  and  that  the  grand  jury 
at  Hicka's  Hall  could  have  presented  the 
injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  Mahratta 
war. — ^In  opposition  to  these  new-fangled 
doctrines,  and  attempts  to  con6ne  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
land,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  within 
the  contracted  and  local  limits  of  the 
courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  he  was  ready 
to  contend,  that  any  offence  affecting  the 
safety  of  the  country  or  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  wherever  it  might  be  committed 
by  any  British  subject,  was  cognizable  by 
the  high  court  of  Parliament.  The  true 
prinoiple  of  the  constitution  was,  that  those 
injuries  which,  if  directed  against  an  indi- 
vidual would  be  the  subject  of  a  civil  action 
for  damages,  if  committed  against  the  pub- 
lic were  criminal  and  triable  as  misdemea- 
DorSk  Of  this  nature  evidently  was  thecrime 
of  adultery  in  the  consort  of  the  sovereign, 
whether  committed  at  home  or  abroad, 
with  a  British  subject  or  an  alien.  It  was 
true,  that  in  most  of  the  writers  upon  law, 
that  offence  was  described  as  high  treason. 
-—It  had  generally  been  stated  that  the 
word  <<  viokr**  in  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd 
was  to  be  understood  as  extending  to  a 
criminal  connection  with  her  consent  as 
well  as  without.  This,  however,  would  be 
a  question  not  of  law  but  etymology,  and 
the  more  it  was  examined  the  more  diffi- 
cult Vould  it  be  found  to  maintain,  that 
force  was  not  essential  to  constitute  this 
offence,  whether  the  French  word  used 
in  the  statute  were  considered  or  theLatin 
one  from  which  it  was  derived.  Upon 
this  argument  it  was  at  present  unneces- 
sary to  dilate,  but  he  apprehended  that  even 
if  the  sense  of  the  word  was  more  doubtful 
than  he  thought  it,  no  cdurt  could  be 
found  which,  on  the  authority  of  the  single 
decided  case  of  Anne  Boleyn  (If  that 
could  be  called  a  case  in  point  which  was 
very  doubtful)  would  construe  an  ambieu- 
0U6  expression,  in  a  statute  so  highly 
penal,  against  the  person  accused.  Upon 
these  grounds,  as  well  as  upon  others 
which  he  would  not  detain  the  House  bf 
atating,  he  had  himself  no  doubt,  that  if 
the  cl^ges  brought  against  her  majesty 

« I  be  substantiated,  they  would  war* 
an  impeachment  a^gainst  her  for  high 
Bs  atid  miademeanors ;  and  he  was 
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therefore  disposed  to  oppose  any  proceied* 
ing  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties— a  pro- 
ceeding always  highly  objectionable,  and 
which  nothing  could  in  any  degree  apolo- 
gize for  but  an  absolute  impossibility  of  * 
adopting  a  more  regular  course.  In  every 
former  instance  some  reason  had  been 
alleged  why  an  impeachment  could  not 
have  been  preferred.  In  lord  Clarendon's 
case,  h^  was  considered  as  having  with- 
drawn himself  from  justice  by  quitting  the 
country.  In  sir  John  Fenwick's  a  wit- 
ness had  been  suborned  to  abscond,  and 
in  thoae  of  Atterbury  and  Kelly  a  prin* 
cipal  witness  had  died;  but  there  waa 
no  instance  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties where  the  person  accused  was  ready 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  where  it  was  not 
even  alleged  that  there  was  a  single  wit- 
ness wanted  to  support  it  who  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  bill  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  called  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  not  more  so  than  any  other  bill 
of  divorce ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  was  enabled  to  acquiesce  in  it  so  far  aa 
to  suspend  all  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  clause  for  degrading 
her  majesty  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage.  It 
was  true,  that  it  deprived  her  of  her 
rank  and  privileges,  but  so  did  any  ordi-> 
nary  divorce  bill  in  the  case  of  a  peeress. 
In  neither  case  was  punishment  the  object, 
though  it  was  the  necessary  consequence. 
In  one  respect  certainly  the  present  did 
most  essentially  differ  from  a  common 
divorce  bill.  Both  were  remedial  mea- 
sures, but  in  other  bills  the  remedy  waa 
to  be  aflbrded  to  the  husband  alone. 
Here,  if  the  case  were  made  out,  it  was 
due  to  the  public,  whose  interests  were 
deeply  concerned,  that  a  person  against 
whom  such  charges  could  be  substan- 
tiated, should  no  longer  hold  that  high 
and  exalted  situation  which  afforded  so 
much  opportunity  to  influence  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  country. — He  had 
heard  with  deep  regret  the  argument  or 
rather  declamation  of  an  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Bennet)  against  the  propriety  of  bringing 
this  case  before  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  because  the  peers  were  bound 
either  by  gratitude  or  by  expectation  to 
the  Crown.  If  this  argument  were  good 
for  any  thinir,  it  would  equally  militate 
against  the  House  of  Peers  retaining  any 
of  the  functions  which  the  constitution 
entrusted  to  it.  If  the  lords  really  were 
io  miich  the  creatures  and  toob  of  tbo 
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Cromi,  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  titisted  with  | 
the  decisioo  of  this  case,  they  were  equally 
■nfit  to  try  any  impeachment  for  high 
treason,  or  to  deliberate  on  any  bill  by  j 
which  the  patronage*  the  prerogatives,  or 
the  interests  of  the  Crown  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  affected.  It  was  impossible 
thus  to  depreciate  one  of  the  essential 
members  of  the  constitution  without 
degrading  and  injuring  the  whole. 

Mr.  Keck  said,  that  he  had  been  more 
pleased  with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  than  with  any  speech  which  he  had 
heard  upon  the  very  distressing  subject 
before  the  House.  Whenever  the  main 
question  might  be  brought  forward,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  dismiss  even  the 
remembrance  of  general  imputation  from 
his  mind.  He  should  look  for  proof,  and 
for  proof  only ;  and  nothing  short  of  the 
most  damning  proof  should  induce  him  to 
give  credit  to  the  stories  which  were  in 
circulation. 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,  that  as  the  House 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  see  its  way  as  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  proceedings,  he 
had  thought  it  more  convenient  to  post- 
pone the  order  to  the  15th  August,  than 
to  discharge  it  altogether,  or  to  move  an 
address  to  the  Crown.  He  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry,  however,  that  there  should 
be  any  difference  of  opinion  in  the  House 
upon  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Tiemey, 
lord  Castlereagh  consented  that  the  order 
should  be  discharged. 

Excess  of  Spirits  Bill.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
these  acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  observed, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Union,  Irish  spirits 
had  been  imported  into  this  country  with- 
out any  obstruction  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  manufactured,  but  that  in  the 
acts  under  consideration,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced, imposing  a  prohibition  of  the 
import  of  any  raw  spirits  into  this  country, 
unless  received  into  the  stock  of  a  rectifier. 
By  this  clause  it  was  complained,  that 
the  Irish  distillers  were  subjected  to  a 
very  great  grievance,  and  upon  that  re- 
presentation being  made  to  his  majesty's 
government,  the  case  had  been  fully  con- 
sidered. The  result  of  that  consideration 
was  a  conviction,  that  in  common  justice, 
the  clause  ought  to  be  repealed.  He 
moved  that  the  chairman  be  directed  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  said  olause. 


Mr.  Bright  said,  that  if  the  facility  for 
the  import  of  Irish  spirits  were  afforded^ 
which  the  proposition  was  calculated  to 
produce,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent 
that  part  of  the  English  coast  with  which 
he  was  immediately  connected,  as  well  as 
the  coast  of  North  Wales,  from  being  de- 
luged with  that  article.    He  maintained, 
that  the  clause  referred  to  did  not  involve 
any  violation  of  the  act  of  Union,  as  a  fair 
review  of  the  system  of  the  countervail- 
i  ng  duties  would  fully  manifest.     The  fact 
was,  that  the  Irish  spirit  generally  im- 
ported  into  this  country  required  rectifi* 
cation  before  it  was  fit  for  use,  and  there- 
fore it  was  no  grievance  to  let  the  clause 
stand  as  it  did.    At  least  it  was  no  griev* 
ance  to  the  people  of  England,  who  might 
be  disposed  to  consume  such  spirits.    But 
he  b^ged  the  House  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences likely  to  follow  from  making 
such  ardent  spirits  cheap  in  this  country* 
Mr.  Af.  Fitzgerald  was  siuprised  how 
such  a  clause  as  that  to  which  the  motion 
referred  happened  to  be  smuggled  into  thei 
act  before  the  committee.  This  clause  was' 
evidently  devised  to  interfere  with  the 
free  and  fair  trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  Irish  distillers  from  coming  into 
competition  with  those  of  Ireland.    That 
it  was  cunningly  contrived  with  that  view, 
there  could  be  no  doubt.    While  he  bore 
testimony  to  the  candour  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  towards  Ireland  oa 
this  occasion,  he  begged  to  difer  from 
him  as  to  his  construction  of  the  act  of 
Union.    Spirits  formed  a  distinct  mano« 
facture  in  Ireland,  and  were  as  free  from 
the  regulation  of  the  English  excise  as  its 
linen  manufacture.    The  spirits  distilled 
in  Ireland  were  recognised    by  several 
laws  of  the  legislature  of  that  country, 
previous  to  the  Union,  as  a  distinct  ma« 
nufacture,  and  the  principle  of  these  laws 
ought  to  be  respected  by  the  imperial  par« 
liament.    It  was  not  any  reason  for  placing 
Irish  spirits  under  the  control  of  the  Eng* 
lish  excise,  that  they  were  of  greater 
strength  than  the  spirits  distilled  in  this 
country.    But  as  the  terms  of  the  clause 
referred  to  in  the  motion  mentioned  raw 
spirits  he  was  prepared  to  argue,  that  it 
did  not  correctly  speaking,   extend  td 
Irish  spurits.    For  the  Irish  spirits,  as  he 
was  enabled  to  show,  was  not  a  raw,  bat 
a  complete  spirit.    It  was  indeed,  roudi 
more  a  complete  spirit  than  rum,  and  yet 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  was  treated 
with  more  liberality  than  the  spirits  of  Ire* 
land|  finr  it  was  not  reqiiired  that  tlift  for- 
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mer  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  rectifiers.  Upon  what  ground, 
then,  should  that  measure  of  liberality  be 
refused  to  Ireland,  which  was  granted  to 
the  British  colonists  and  to  the  traders  of 
France  ?  Upon  what  pretence  should  the 
English  board  of  excise  demand  that  Irish 
spirits  should  be  subjected  to  British  rec-^ 
tifier««  in  order  to  liave  it  mixed  with 
deleterious  articles,  and  denominated  rum 
or  brandy,  before  it  was  brought  to  sale  ? 
Such  a  system  was  quite  absurd,  and  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  character,  because  it 
nust  serve  to  spoil  the  quality  of  the  Iri«h 
spirit.  Thus,  indeed,  it  was,  that  Irish  spirit 
lost  its  favour  with  those  in  this  country, 
who  would  otherwise  be  delighted  with 
that  article.  The  fact  was,  titat  through 
the  preposterous  system  of  the  English 
board  of  excise,  the  Irish  spirit  was  not 
brought  to  sale  in  England  until  it  was  ac- 
tually spoiled.  For  himself,  he  bad  no  con- 
necUon  whatever  with  the  Irish  distilleries ; 
he  took  up  this  question  entirely  upon  pub- 
lic grounds,  knowing  that  a  large  capital 
was  embarked  in  the  business  of  distillation 
ID  Ireland — that  this  capital  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  great  deal  of  industry,  and 
that  it  was  m  ost  materially  advantageous 
to  the  agriculture  of  his  country.  It  was 
clear  that  the  English  board  sought  to 
break  down  tlie  Irish  distillation  of  spirits, 
as  far  as  that  could  be  done,  by  excluding 
that  article  from  the  British  ports,  or  des- 
troying its  character  after  it  was  imported. 
Yet  it  was  pretended  that  the  English  dis- 
tillers were  not  jealous  of  the  Irish.  But 
how  did  the  liberality  of  the  English  distil- 
lers appear  >  Why,  the  proposed  motion 
was  scarcely  made  known,  when  a  petition 
was  laid  upon  the  table  from  the  English 
rectifiers,  decidedly  against  it.  But  he 
trusted  that  parliament  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  narrow,  illiberal  views  o( 
any  set  o(  men,  and  above  all,  that  it 
would  never  sanction  a  positive  act  of  in- 
justice, by  injuring  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
and  violating  that  solemn  compact,  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JT.  Dundas  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  motion;  but  he  could  not 
help  requesting  his  right  hon.  friend  to 
remember  that  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  Scotland  as  well  as  for  Ire- 
land, and  to  reflect  that  if  the  Irish  distil- 
leries were  allowed  the  free  import  of  their 
•pints  into  England,  it  was  but  common 
Jpttice  that  the  same  priviles^e  should  be 
Banted  to  the  poor  distiller  of  Scotland. 
pMr.  Marryat  said,  it  was  impoasiblei  if 
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fairly  manufactured,  that  either  Scotch 
or  Irish  spirits  could  find  a  market  in  this 
country,  yet  a  large  quantity  did  find  ita 
way  here,  and  every  gallon  which  was  im- 
ported turned  out  of  consumption  a  gallon 
of  English  spirits,  paying  a  higher  duty. 
This  might  be  claimed  as  an  indulgence ; 
for  the  act  of  Union  did  not  give  it;  the 
Irish  spirit  came  here  now  only  because 
it  paid  a  lower  duty  than  the  English  dis* 
tiller  had  to  pay  on  his  manufacture ;  and 
yet  they  came  and  asked  for  a  further  ex-* 
emption ;  they  now  wished  their  spirits  not 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  rectifiers, 
which  regulation  was  most  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue.  The  con- 
sequence would  be,  if  the  resolution  was 
carried,  that  the  market  would  be  entirely 
supplied  by  illicit  distillation.  He  was 
the  more  surprised  at  this  measure  being 
now  introduced,  as  a  neighbour  of  his  (a 
distiller)  had  informed  him,  he  had  seen 
a  letter  from  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer which  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 
If  the  measure  passed  mto  a  law,  the 
English  distillers  would  certainly  be  enti- 
tled to  claim  an  indemnity,  as  their  busi- 
ness would  be  destroyed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  board  of  excise  bad  suggested  to 
him  that  this  measure  might  affect  the  se- 
curity of  the  revenue ;  but  he  was  bound 
not  to  let  any  consideration  of  revenue 
interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  act 
of  Union,  and  if  any  of  the  clauses  of  that 
act  were  of  doubtful  meaning,  the  House 
was  equally  bound,  in  justice  and  libe- 
rality, to  explain  them  in  the  sense  most 
favourable  to  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Newport  deprecated  the  language 
of  an  hon.  member,  in  so  loosely  casting 
an  imputation  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  distillers.  The  hon. 
member  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
sustain  the  charge,  that  the  spirit  of  Ire- 
land was  not  as  fairly  manufactured  as  that 
of  England.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Irish  spirit  was  of  a  much  superior  manu- 
fiicture,  or  it  would  not  have  had  so  much 
sale  in  competition  with  the  spirit  manufac- 
tured in  England.  The  Irish  distillery 
was  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Union.  B  ut  such  was  the  superior  quality 
of  Irish  spirit,  that  a  great  quantity  of  it 
was  imported  into  this  country  before  the 
Union,  as  might  be  seen  upon  reference 
especially  to  the  imports  of  1797.  The 
import  of  this  article  had,  however,  con- 
siderably increased  since  the  Union,  and 
nothing  could  pi^vent  that  increase,  if 
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the  Irish  apirits  were  not  deteriorated  by 
the  interposition  of  jealous  manufacturers. 
Let  the  spirit  be  sold  in  the  state  in  which 
It  was  originally  manufactured,  and  there 
.  could  be  no  doubt  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  it  in  England  [Hear!].  Ireland  felt 
a  great  interest  in  the  success  of  its  distil- 
leries, and  whatever  it  gained  from  that 
sotn-ce,  could  never  be  regarded  as  a 
gain  at  the  expense  of  England ;  as  every 
wise  statesman  must  feel  that  the  gain  of 
any  part  of  the  united  kingdom  was  the 
gam  of  the  whole,  as  the  strength  of  any 
part  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
enopire  at  laree. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  that  previous  to 
the  Union  this  subject  had  come  under 
Mr.  Pitt's  consideration,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived several  representations,  stating  that 
the  effect  of  it  would  be,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  trade  and  capital  of  the  distil- 
leries would  be  transferred  from  England 
to  Ireland.  He  replied,  as  a  statesman  of 
enlightened  views  ought,  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  him  to  what  part 
of  the  empire  the  capital  was  transferred. 
On  that  principle,  the  union  was  framed, 
and  he  thought  they  had  no  right  to  con- 
sult the  question  of  revenue  at  the  expense 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  acknowledged,  that  Ire- 
land was  a  country  to  which  England 
owed  a  debt  of  fearful  magnitude  for  many 
ages  of  misgovemment,  but  this  he  thought 
was  a  bad  mode  of  payment.  He  could 
not  agree,  that  because  some  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland  had  been  destroyed, 
we  were  therefore  to  destroy  some  of  the 
manufactures  of  England  alio.  His  hon. 
friend,  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  in  his 
place  (Mr.  J.  Foster)  had  often  con- 
tended, that  the  House  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  regulations  of 
Ireland ;  he  should  like  to  know  if  that 
principle  were  now  to  be  maintained.  He 
strongly  objected  to  the  late  period  of  the 
session  at  which  this  matter  was  brought 
on ;  and  he  also  thought  that  as  the  excise 
had  found  sufficient  reason  for  the  men- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  clause,  the  House 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  those  reasons, 
now  that  it  was  about  to  be  rescinded.  It 
was  not  correct  to  speak  of  the  rectifiers 
as  the  rivals  of  the  Irish  distillery;  it 
would  have  been  more  consistent  so  to 
denominate  the  malt  distillers,  and  on 
their  behalf  he  must  protest  against  this 
measure,  except  as  an  experiment.  They 
had  no  objection  to  the  importation  of 
Irish  spirits.  If  they  were  put  on  the  same 
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footing,  but  they  could  not  contend 
against  high  duties  and  wide  consciences. 
He  thought  if  a  manufacture  was  to  be 
set  up,  it  was  indifferent  to  the  statesman 
where ;  but  where  a  manufacture  was 
already  established,  flourishing,  and 
paying  a  large  revenue  to  the  government. 
It  was  neither  prudent  nor  just  to  put  all 
that  to  risk  for  the  sake  of  something 
which  might  be  carried  on  more  advan- 
tageously in  another  part  of  the  countrv. 

Mr.  John  Foster^  as  he  had  been  called 
upon  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  would  only 
observe,  that  he  had  not  said  what  the 
hon.  member  had  imputed  to  him,  and  he 
would  tell  him  why  it  was  impossible  he 
should  have  said  so.  At  that  time  the 
English  parliament  was  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  and  he  never  could  have  been 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  asserting,  that 
they  could  not  legislate  for  the  whole  of 
the  empire.  He  put  it  to  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  whether  he  could  consider  it  as  the 
part  of  a  good  member  of  parliament  to 
be  setting  the  manufacturers  of  one  part 
of  the  country  against  those  of  another 
part,  as  if  they  had  separate  interests. 
He  hoped  never  to  see  a  national  question 
so  treated  again. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Lottery  Bill.]  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer^  in  moving  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Lottery  billy 
said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  commu- 
nications which  had  taken  place  between 
an  hon.  firiend  of  his  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Aberdeen,  he  had  consented  to  with- 
draw what  were  considered  the  objection- 
able clauses  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
the  decision  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
and  pointed  out  some  passages  in  the  SSd 
and  S8th  clauses  of  the  bill,  which  also 
required  amendment.  He  also  protested 
against  the  use  of  black  letter  in  bills, 
which  sometimes  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  precise  contents. 
In  consequence  of  its  having  been  alleged 
that  the  secretary  of  the  lottery  had  some 
share  in  the  contract,  and  might  therefore 
favour  one  lottery  office  keeper  or  another, 
he  wished  to  bring  up  two  clauses,  prohi- 
biting the  secretary,  or  any  of  the  com- 
missioners, from  having  any  interest, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  tlie  contract  for 
the  lottery. 

The  dhanceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  ob- 
served, that  such  an  enactment  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary.    The  secretary  was 
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an  annual  appointment,  under  the  control 
of  the  treiuury*  and  if  any  misconduct 
were  proved  against  him,  it  was  their  duty 
to  remove  him.  He  considered  such  con« 
trol  more  effective  than,  any  legislative 
interference. 

Sir  M.  IV.  Riding  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  a  greater  fraud  had  never 
been  practised  on  the  publici  than  that 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  last  lottery. 
The  amount  of  the  prizes  was  stated  to  be 
ISOfiOQLy  when,  m  fact,  it  was  only 
ISO^OOCV.  stock.  The  whole  system  of 
lotteries  consisted  of  fraud  and  trick ;  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  deserve 
well  of  the  country  by  taking  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  it* 

The  bill  was  then  reaa  a  third  time. 
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Friday^  July  ?• 

Postponement  of  the  Corona- 
tion.] Mr.  Beaumoni  rose  to  give  notice 
of  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that 
the  Royal  Coronation  might  be  suspended 
until  the  termination  of  the  proceedings 
iu)w  pending  against  her  Majesty, 

Lord  Ckuilereagh  said,  that  the  motion 
of  which  the  hon.  member  had  just  given 
notice,  was  unnecessary,  because  his 
majesty  had  already  signified  his  intention, 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  shall 
not  take  place  on  the  day  originally 
named,  nor  was  any  other  day  fixed  for 
that  purpose.  He  wished  to  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  postponement  of  the 
coronation  was  not  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  respecting  her  majesty. 

The  notice  was  withdrawn* 

SirWilliam  Manners.]  The  Speaker 
informed  the  House,  that  the  messenger 
dispatched  to  arrest  sir  W.  Mannecs,  and 
another  person  of  the  name  of  Jenris,  had 
gone  down  to  the  country  to  execute  the 
warrant,  but  failed  in  his  endeavours. 
The  Speaker  then  suggested  the  propriety 
of  having  the  messenger  examined  at  the 
bar. 

The  messenger,  Mr.  Wright,  informed 
the  House,  that  he  set  off*  at  one  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  arrived  at  Buckminster 
by  half  past  four  yesterday  afternoon ;  that 
he  went  to  the  house  of  sir  W.  Manners, 
and  was  informed  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
and  had  left  Buckminster  the  preceding 
evening  at  six ;  that  it  was  not  known 
■h^er  he  was  gone,  nor  when  he  would 
■hm ;  the  servant  said,  he  was  steward 
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to  sir  W.  Manners,  and  he  wrote  the  sub* 
stance  of  his  answer  on  the  back  of  Mr. 
Speaker's  warrant :  that  he  afterwards  in- 
quirad  for  Rd«  Armston  Jervis  at  his  lodg* 
ings,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  not  slept 
there  for  two  nights;  that  he  delivered 
the  orders  for  the  attendance  on  Monday 
of  Mr.  H.  Manners  and  W.  Atter  to  tKe 
steward,  who  promised  to  convey  the  or- 
ders to  them  if  he  could. 

Sir  Robert    Heron   said,    the  House 
would  recollect  the  report  received  on 
Wednesday  last  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Grantham  election  committee.    In  that 
report  evidence  was  disclosed,  satisfacto- 
rily showine  that  notice  had  been  duly 
served  on  the  individuals  who  refused  to 
give  their  attendance.    The  notes  of  the 
sliort-hand  writer  had  been  read,  and  fully 
bore  out  the  evidence  so  disclosed.     He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  could 
be  regarded  in  no  other  h'ght  than  as  a 
gross  violation  and  contempt  of  the  autho- 
rity of  that  House,  and  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  the 
House  had  imposed  on  its  committee.    As 
such,  however  averse  he  might  generally 
be  to  measures  of  rigour,  he  thought  that 
in  furtherance  of  justice,  and  to  provide 
aeainst  future  obstructions  of  the  same 
kmd,  the  House  was  bound  to  animadvert 
severely  upon  it.    He  should  therefore 
now  move,  "  1.  That  it  appears  to  thia 
House,  that  sir  W.  Manners,  bart.  has 
absconded,  in  order  to  avokl  being  taken 
into  custody,  pursuant  to  an  (»rder  of  this 
House.— 2.  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  immediately  to  issue  his 
Royal  Proclamation,  with  such  reward  as 
his  majesty  shall  think  proper,  for  disco- 
vering, anprebending,  and  detiuning  the 
said  s«  William  Manners."— Similar  reso- 
lutions with  regard  to  Mr.  Jervis  were  put 
and  carried. 


Alien  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Eemal  rose  to  enter  his  protest 
against  the  renewal  of  this  measure. 
IXiubtful  as  its  policy  was  at  any  time,  a 
strong  case  ougnt  indeed  to  be  made  out, 
in  order  to  show  that  it  was  expedient  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  a  general  peace. 
The  first  bill  of  this  lund  which  parliament 
had  ever  sanctioned  was  the  SSrd  of  the 
late  king.  That  bill  was  passed  in  order 
to  guard  the  country  againat  the  innovat- 
ing, principles  and  doctrines  of  the  French 
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fiefoltitioD.  Tha  pretem  wu  the  first  oc- 
CMion  on  which  H  had  been  directed  to 
provide  against  the  machinations  of  fo- 
reigners with  regard  to  thetr  own  govern- 
ments.  Foreigners  were  allowed,  hy  all 
the  ancient  principles  of  oor  law,  to  set^ 
tie  and  to-aoquire  property  in  this  country, 
and  it  was  conirary  to  those  principles  to 
render  them  liable  to  be  sent  oat  of  it  at 
any  time  on  the  charge  of  some  insidious 
accuser.  The  original  principles  of  our  law 
emanated  from  a  spirit  of  unhrerssl  tole** 
ration,  and  to  adopt  this  arbitrary  measure 
was  to  abandon  Uiose  generous  feelings 
which  contributed  so  mnch  to  the  glory 
«od  grandeur  of  oor  institutions.  Oar 
ancestors  had  acted  in  a  rery  different  spi* 
rit  at  the  time  when  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked  in  France.  It  was  no  argu- 
ment to  ssy  that  a  case  of  abuse  ought  to 
be  made  out ;  it  was  enough  that  the  bill 
,  gave  to  government  the  power  of  com* 
mitting  abuse.  If  such  a  law  could  be 
Jnstjfi^  at  any  time,  it  was  in  1795>  when 
the  political  horison  was  overcast  by  the 
clouds  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
ahould  conclude  by  expressing  his  con* 
viction,  that  the  measure  wa»  altogether 
useless  and  absurd,  and  with  moving  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Lord  i4*  Hamilton  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  to  be  considered  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  system  of  laws  of 
the  country?  It  had  been  continaed 
from  year  to  year,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  com* 
parative  indifference  with  which  the  House 
looked  at  what  professed  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  In  the  same  manner  (ha 
act  for  the  seisure  of  arras  in  Ireland  had 
been  continued  for  ten  rears  by  five  dis* 
linct  renewals.  This  Alien  law  also  had 
been  now  continued  five  or  six  years  sinte 
the  peace,  and  was  to  be  continued  for 
two  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  was  likely  to  be  just  as  necessary  as 
as  it  was  now,  for  not  a  single  argument 
had  been  now  adduced  in  favour  of  if. 

Colonel  Daviei  said,  it  was  now,  as  bad 
been  observed  by  his  hon.  friend,  about 
twenty^seven  years  since  parliament  had 
first  been  asked  for  an  extension  of  those 
powers  that  had  been  previously  deemed 
aaflkcient  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  safety  of  the  constitution.  When 
this  odious  measure  was  first  beard  of 
within  the  walls  of  that  House,  France 
was  in  a  state  of  actiml  revolution-«its 
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and  its  agents  in  a  state  of  successful  ac- 
tivity in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  si- 
tuation of  Europe  was  now  wholly  chang- 
ed; but  new  reasons  were  adduced  for 
introducing  this  bill,  and  ministers  went 
on,  from  statement  to  statement,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  a  veil  over  its  deformity. 
What  the  noble  lord  said  a  few  evenings 
ago,  about  the  existence  of  revolutionary 
sentiments  in  the  country,  which  rendered 
the  bill  necessarr,  was  stated  in  mere 
mockery,  to  see  how  far  he  could  move 
the  feelmgs  of  the  House.  Was  a  time 
like  Uie  present,  when  foreign  powers, 
instead  of  allowing  revolutionary  doctrinea 
to  prevail,  did  every  thing  to  repress  the 
mrowdi  of  rational  freedom,  the  time  to 
mar  the  introduction  of  a  revolutioaary 
spnrit  firom  abroad  ?  Those  powers  were 
ver^  free  with  promises  of  liberality ;  but 
their  practice  did  not  accord  with  their 
promises.  Why,  therefore,  should  mi- 
nisters dread  an  infiuz  of  revolutionary 
opinions  ?  When  there  was  a  large  stan^ 
ing  army  in  the  country— when  addition- 
al forces  had  been  embodied — when  mea* 
sures  were  taken  more  befitting  a  period  of 
war  than  of  peace— was  it  at  socti  a  time, 
reasonable  to  apprehend  danger  from  the 
fnfiax  of  individuals  from  foreign  states? 
He  conceived  it  would  be  more  reasonable 
if  foreign  states  dreaded  the  influx  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  Such  a  measure  as  this  was 
not  resorted  to  even  in  perilous  times, 
when  a  Pretender  sought  to  obtain  the 
Crown,  and  a  rebelh'on  was  raging  in  the 
countrjr.  The  measure  was  contrary  to 
the  prmciples  on  which  the  constitution 
was  founded,  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  to  the  law  of  nature ;  and,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  Isw  of 
nations  admitted  one  state  to  assist  and 
protect  another,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  public  safety ;  but  against  this 
principle  the  bill  evidently  operated.  It 
was  argued  that  the  Crown  possessed  the 
prerogative  of  sending  forei^ers  out  of 
the  country-— a  doctrme  which  he  was 
much  inclined  to  doubt.  A  great  law 
authority  (Mr.  Justice  Blackstone)  had 
been  quoted  in  support  of  it ;  but  on  that 
point  It  appeared  he  had  fallen  into  an  er- 
ror. As  had  been  said  by  an  hon.  mem- 
ber on  a  former  night,  though  the  whole 
legal  armoury  had  been  ransacked^  yet 
but  one  rusty  precedent  had  been  fbuoa  to 
be  wielded  in  support  of  the  measure,  and 
that  happened  to  be  a  bad  one.  Ministers 
said,  that  this  bill  only  gave  a  greater  fa- 
eililjr  te  the  working  of  a  prerogative  which 
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existed  at  preient.  In  answer  to  this  he 
would  ask,  if  such  a  power  did  exist  in  the 
Crown,  where  was  the  necessity  for  a  for- 
mal alien  bill?  The  measure  being,  in 
every  point  of  view,  constitutional  and 
political,  most  objectionable,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  his  duty  if  he  did  not  vote 
against  it. 

The  Hon.,7.  W.  Ward  said,  that  though 
it  was  unpleasant  to  continue  a  debate  in 
which  DO  arguments  had  been  offered  but 
on  one  side,  the  bill  was,  in  his  opinion, 
so  discreditable  to  the  ministers,  so  dis- 
creditable to  the  House,  and  so  discredit- 
able to  the  country,  that  he  could  not 
help  saying  a  few  words  against  it ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  he  thought  it  was 
only  by  the  esrnestness,  zeal,  and  perse- 
verance of  the  opposition  to  it,  that  the 
country  could  ever  be  delivered  from  this 
measure,  and  that  they  had  thus  far  to 
congratulate  themselves,  that  it  was  on 
account  of  that  opposition  that  they  had 
Dot  a  perpetual  instead  of  a  two  years 
Alien  bill.  It  was  a  bill  to  deprive  fo- 
reigners of  that  degree  of  favour,  pro- 
tection and  countenance  which  they  en- 
joyed in  this  country,  he  would  not  say 
ID  ancient  limes,  for  that  might  admit  of 
dispute,  but  without  Question  in  that  time 
of  our  history  to  which  every  man  looked 
back  with  most  satisfaction,  and  which 
might  he  most  conveniently  taken  as  an 
example.  He  really  could  not  understand 
after  all  that  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
on  what  reasons  were  offered  to  them, 
this  bill,  which  might  affect  the  interests, 
and  which  affected  so  directly  the  character 
of  the  country.  Was  it  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  government,  or  was  it  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  governments  ?  Whcfn 
it  was  last  proposed  to  them,  four  3'ears 
ago,  they  were  told  that  Europe  was  still 
over-run  with  Jacobins,  some  Republi- 
cans, some  Napoleonists,  all  michievous 
in  the  extreme ;  they  were  told  to  look 
at  the  Netherlands,  where,  till  an  Alien 
bill  had  been  introduced,  the  work  of 
sedition  had  been  carried  on  by  whole- 
saie«  by  these  pestilent  enemies  of  all  es- 
tablished authority.  After  that,  what 
had  happened  ?  In  that  very  year,  many 
of  those  exiles  were  recalled  to  France ; 
and,  in  the  next  year,  the  king  of  France, 
the  head  of  that  government  which  we 
were  professing  to  protect  by  that  bill, 
said  his  wish  was,  to  forgive  and  forget, 

*  jMiffiered  almost  all  the  others  of  these 

to  return  to  their  country.     The 

ice  was,  that  the  Netherlands 
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were  immediately  cleared  of  those  formi- 
dable persons.  If  machinations  were  to  be 
practised  against  France,  it  was  not  in 
the  Netherlands,  it  was  not  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was. not  under  the  protectioo  of 
foreign  powers,  that  they  would  be  car- 
ried on— no,  it  would  be  in  France  itself 
i— in  the  electoral  colleges,  aDd  even  ia 
the  chamber  of  deputies.    The  bill  was 
iDteoded  to  prevent  Jacobins  from  coming 
here— to  keep  away  those  who  did  not  want 
to  come  here — to  discourage  the  visits  of 
persons  who  could  do  their  business  much 
better  in  their  own  country;  so  that,  if 
the  bill  operated  at  all,  its  penalties  must 
fall  on  those  who  ought  to  be  protected— 
OD  merchants,  traders,  and  all  those  who 
came  here  to  transact  business.    He  was 
DO   alarmist,  but  he   confessed   he  saw 
much  in  the  state  of  the  country  to  create 
some  degree  of  apprehension.      What  I 
did  he,  on  tliat  account,  entertain  a  dread 
of  foreign  Jacobins?       No  such  thing. 
That  was  the  commodity  they  had  the 
least  reason  to  fear.    He  would  as  soon 
expect  a  competition  in  their  cotton  and 
hardware  manufactures  as  a  competition  in 
Jacobinism.  Unfortunately,  our  own  home- 
oianufacture  was  in  too  flourishing  a  state 
^t  wanted  no  assistance  from  abroad. 
Let  a  cargo  of  foreign  Jacobins  be  im- 
ported, and  they  would  be  found  to  stand 
no  chance  with  those  which  our  native 
soil  produced.    Those  who  were  formed 
in  this  country  were  more  sturdy,  more  in- 
veterate, more  violent,  than  those  who  were 
manufactured  abroad  [Hear,  and  a  laugh!]. 
They  had  so  much  good  old  English  stuff 
about  them,  that  no  foreign  Jacobins  could 
stand   in    competition    with    them.     No 
country  in  the  world  had  so  strong  a  dis- 
like to  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  its 
internal  concerns  as  England.    This  was 
exemplified  by  our  history.  Great  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  government  of  the 
country  at  different  periods,  but  foreigners 
were  not  permitted  to  assist.    When  the 
English  rebelled  against  their  king,  and 
murdered  him,  it  was  without  the  aid  of 
foreigners:  when  they  recalled  his  son, 
it   was  without    the   aid   of  foreigners; 
and  when  they   dismissed  his  other  son, 
still  it  was  without  the  aid  of  foreigners. 
Our  ancestors  indeed  displayed  a  sort  of 
over-anxiety  to  get  rid  of  foreigners  when 
their  assistance  was  offered  in  aid  of  any 
political  design.    If  he  were  cursed  with 
a  disposition  to  effect  any  great  change  in 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  he  would 

not  accept  of  the  attistance  of  toi^gaen, 
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He  wonld  saj  to  them— « I  knoir  you 
with  to  lend  us  your  friendly  aid  to  de- 
throne the  king,  to  put  down  the  clergy, 
and  to  root  out  the  aristocracy ;  but  such 
is  the  perverse  disposition  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  the  very  best  designs 
will  be  rendered  abortive,  will  be    dis- 
graced, and  contaminated,  by  your  parti- 
cipation in  them."    No  gentleman,  for  the 
last  few  months,  could  go  through  the 
.atreets  without  hearing  the  noint  mooted, 
whether  particular  facts  could  be  believed 
on  foreign    evidence.    Now,    when    the 
question  was  discussed,  whether  foreigners 
were  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths,  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  the  place  where  such 
.a  question  could  be  mooted  was  held  had 
very    little  to  fear  from  their  influence 
[Hear,  hear !].    The  fact  was,  there  was 
no  danger  of  foreign  influence  where  the 
higher  clusses  were  true   to    their  alle- 
giance.   The  higher  classes,  from  their 
opportunities  of   intercourse   with  other 
nations,    had    theur   animosities    rubbed 
down,  but  tho  lower  classes,    and  the 
classes  between  the  hidier  and  the  lower, 
were  those  which  retained  national  preju- 
dices in  all  their  strength  and  sharpness. 
This  country  was,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  separated  from  its  neighbours  by 
those  prejudices ;  and  accordingly  amongst 
us,  connexion  with  foreign  enemies  had 
always  been  an  aristocratical  ofience.    In 
the  reigns  of  oueen  Elizabeth  and  James, 
the  persons  who  leagued  themselves  with 
foreigners  were  nobles,  and  men  of  for- 
tune ;  in  the  time  of  the  Jacobite  conspi- 
racies, the  persons  concerned  were  all  of 
a  certain  rank.    But  what  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  dissensions  which  now  af- 
flicted   this    country?     They  might  be 
characterised  as  disputesbetween  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders.    During  the  last  few 
months  the  country  had  been  harassed  by 
plots  and  conspiracies,  compared  with  the 
object  of  which  any  ordinary  change  in 
ffovernment,  any  change  in  religion  that 
had  ever,  at  any  former  time,  been  con- 
templated, such  as  a  change  from  Catho* 
He  to  Protestant,  or  from  Episcopalian  to 
Dissenting,  was  trifling.    A  destruction 
of  all  religion  and   all  government  had 
been  aimed  at,  the  most  pernicious  ends 
had  been  pursued  by  the  foulest  means 
—revolution  through  murder  and  assassi- 
nation.   But  no  foreign  interference  could 
be  traced ;  yet  they  had  now  a  bill  pro- 
posed as  if  the  provisional  committee  at 
GlaiBgow  were  Spanish  Liberab,  the  In- 
surgjdfiuiik  Yorkihire  Gennan  Students^ 
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or  the  conspirators  in  Cato-street  so  many 
Napoleonists.  .  Such  a  measure  was  not 
resorted  to  in  times  when  more  peril  was 
expected  from  abroad,  when  not  a  fo* 
reigner  came  to  this  country  that  might 
not  be  supposed  to  carry  the  Pretender's 
commission  in  his  pocket.  The  bill  was 
a  paltry  measure^paltry,  because  it  was 
founded  on  false  assumptions— pabry  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  tne  gene- 
rous feelmgs  of  the  country ^-paltiy, 
because  it  aliected  those  who  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  complaining.  But  it  was 
said,  that  a  sort  of  popularitv  attached  to 
the  measure ;  if  it  were  so,  that  argument 
made  against  the  bill.  Surely  it  was  not 
because  the  people  were  averse  to  fo- 
reigners, because  they  disliked  them,  that 
sudi  a  measure  abould  be  persisted  in-— 
that  was  a  strong  proof  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it.  On  all  occasions  he  would 
give  the  government  those  powers  that 
were  necessary  for  the  wdfare  of  the 
state :  he  had  done  so ;  and,  if  called  on, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  doing  so  again : 
but  he  objected  to  unnecessary  power ;  he 
objected  to  an  authority,  for  the  granting 
of  which  not  a  shadow  of  reason  could  be 
given ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  grant 
an  authority,  the  necessity  for  which  those 
who  demanded  it  would  scarcely  take  the 
pains  to  explain. 

Mr.  Batnurgt  argued  against  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  member  who  had  just 
spoken,  contending,  that  experience  and 
practice  were  opposed  to  the  speculation 
and  conjecture  of  that  hon.  member,  when 
he  maintamed  that  English  Jacobins,  or 
by  whatever  other  name  those  might  be 
called  who  desired  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  had  no  disposition  to  seek 
assistance  from  congenial  spirits  in  other 
nations ;  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
when  the  enemies  of  our  government  were 
most  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  they  made  an  appeal  for  assistance 
to  the  National  Assembly  of  France.  But, 
if  gentlemen  would  look  to  the  general 
conduct,  or  rather  to  the  uniform  system 
of  the  disaffected  of  this  country,  they 
would  find  them  resort  to  every  quarter 
of  the  world  where  any  symptom  of  a  si- 
milar spirit  appeared.  It:  was,  indeed, 
notorious,  that  every  movement  of  insur- 
rection or  disaffection  to  established  govern- 
ments thoughout  Europe,  served  as  a  mo- 
tive, an  example,  and  an  encouragement  to 
those  who  had  the  same  views  in  this 
country.  Could  any  one  doubt,  that  if 
any  disaffiscted   persona  in  any  mltoo 
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whatever  were  to  come  to  this  country, 
they  would  meet  a  gracious  reception 
from  th(Me  of  the  same  description? 
Those,  indeed,  who  thought  that  the  sen- 
timenis  propagated,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  French  Revolution  were 
quite  removed,  took  a  very  narrow  view 
of  the  subject;  while  those  who  con- 
templated the  danger  as  it  still  continued, 
must  feel  the  necessity  of  a  measure  of 
this  nsture,  not  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  French  government,  as  had  been 
stated,  from  a  dread  of  revolution,  but  in 
order  to  guard  the  country  from  commo- 
tion or  disturbance.  The  feeling  and 
example  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
not  vet  done  away,  and  while  they  oonti- 
Aued  to  operate,  govemmeot  would  be 

Eiilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty,  if  it  neg- 
cted  to  provide  due  measures  of  pre* 
eautioo.  As  to  the  hon.  member's  asser- 
tion, that  from  the  Jealousy  towards 
Ibreigners  which  prevailed  among  the 
popuiaoe  of  this  country,  no  danger 
of  foreign  influence  or  aid  could  be  ap^ 
prehended,  and  that  therefbre  the  present 
measure  was  unnecessary,  he  could  not 
concur  in  Sttth  an  opinion ;  for  men  hav- 
ing a  desperate  purpose  in  view,  could  be 
easily  persuaded  to  sacrifice  their  aiitipa* 
thy  for  the  attainment  of  their  object. 
He  denied  that  this  measure  was  unpo- 
pular among  the  higher  and  lower  ovders, 
as  the  hon.  member  had  stated,  while  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  sound  and  reflecting 
part  of  all  orders  acknowledged  the  ne^ 
cessity,  and  applauded  the  policy  that 
urged  its  adoption.  It  was  an  error  to 
•upposO)  that  the  Alien  act  had  only 
aerved  fbr  the  punishment  of  the  innocent, 
as  England  was  known,  notwithstanding 
tiie  eiostence  of  this  law,  to  have  afforded 
for  ^ears  an  asylum  for  a  number  of  those 
fugitives  from  a  certain  countrv,  who  had 
returned  to  that  countrv  to  enjov  the  sort 
of  revolution  which  baa  lately  tsiken  place 
there.  While  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
were  scattered  throughout  Europe,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  a  measure  of 
this  nature  was  indispensably  necessary, 
as  a  guard  against  commotion. 

Mr.  MameU  said,  thst  having  support^ 

ed  this  bill  on  a  former  occasion,  he 

thouffht  it  necessary  to  explain  the  rea^ 

aons  for  which  he  was  induced  to  oppose 

H  on  the  third  reading.    On  the  former 

occasion,  the  queen  had  not  arrived  in 

^  this  oountry,  or,  at  least,  no  measures 

■ilming  her  honour  and  character  were 

^NfevB  liris  Houie^  mr  had  tlMse,  en- 
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trusted  with  the  discretionary  powers 
vested  in  them  by  this  bill,  exhibited  that 
barbarous  indifference  to  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturing  portion  of  their  own 
countrymen,  which  their  recent  proceed- 
ings evince.  He  could  not  longer  con- 
sent to  give  them  the  powers  conferred 
by  t|)is  bill,  for  he  no  longer  possessed 
that  confidence  in  their  humanity,  which 
would  permit  him  to  give  them  the  means 
of  obstructing  witnesses  from  abroad, 
whose  testimony  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  an  illustrious  person,  whose  faults 
or  crimes  were  mamly  attributable  to  the 
errors  and  guilt  of  others. 

On  the  question,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time,  the  House  divided :  Ayes, 
115;  Noes,  68:  Msjority,  SO. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Althorp,  visct. 
Beonet,  hon.  H.  O. 
Benyon,  B. 
Bemal,  R« 
Birch,  Jos. 
Bury,  visct. 
Browne,  Dom. 
Beaumont,  T.  P. 
Cakraf^  J.  H. 
Cavendish,  Henry 
Colbome,  N.  R. 
Crespigny,  sir  W.  De 
Duncannon,  visct 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Ebrington,  vise 
Ellice,  Ed. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Folkestone,  vise 
Fleming,  John 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Robert 
Gaskelly  B. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
liobhouse,  J.  C* 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hume,  J. 
Harbord,  hon.  £. 
Hsathcote,  shr'G. 
Lambton,  J.  G. 
Miibank,  Mark 
Maxwell,  J. 
MoDck,  J.  B. 


Maule,  hon.  W. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Ossolston,  lord 
0*Callsghan,  J. 
Ord,W. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Powlet^  hon.  W. 
Price,  R. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pamell,  Wm. 
Ricardo,  D. 
Ridley,  sir  M. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Qofaarts,  A. 
Robarts,G. 
Ramsay,  sir  A. 
SeftoD,  earl  of 
Scudamore,  R. 
Smith,  bon.  R. 
Smithy  Wm. 
Sykes,  D. 

Townshend,  lord  C. 
Tavistock,  marq.  of 
Western,  C. 
Ward,  hon.  J.  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wellesley,  R. 
Whilmorc,  W. 
Wilberfbrce,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Davies,  R.  H. 
Wilson,  sirR. 


Union  Duties  Bill.]  This  bill  being 
recommitted, 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise  and 
regret  that  sir  H.  Parnell  had  not  suc- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
the  oommittee  for  which  he  had  moved 
some  time  ago,  as  had  that  motion  been 
agreed  tO|  ample  evidence  would  have 
bim  iMuMsed  to  show  that  every  impedi- 
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meoi  to  a  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  cooDtries  ought  to  be  effectually 
remoTod,  and  yet  it  was  proposed,  in  the 
present  bill,  to  continue  for  twenty  years 
all  those  duties  which  formed  the  greatest 
impediment  to  that  intercourse.  He 
strongly  protested  a^ost  the  renewal  of 
such  duties,  contendmg,  that  at  all  events 
they  ought  to  be  redu^,  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  evil  which  they  served  to 
produce* 

Sir  H.  Pamdl  argued  forcibly  against 
the  bill,  the  purport  of  which  was,  a  ge- 
neral and  indiscriminate  renewal  of  all  the 
duties  upon  all  manufactures  transmitted 
from  one  country  to  the  other.    When 
these  duties  were  originally  laid,    they 
were  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing and  establishing  manufactures  in  Ire- 
land, and  this,  however  erroneous  it  might 
be  deemed,  was  a  distinct  and  general 
object ;  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in 
proposing  the  furthefcontinuance  of  these 
duties  said,  he  did  so,  in  order  to  protect 
capital  that  was  vested  in  their  manufac- 
tures.   This  was  certainly  a  very  different 
motion  from  that  which  originally  gave 
rise  to  those  taxes.    But  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  not  stated  any  distinct  case 
to  show  where  the  capital  was  so  invested 
as  to  require  this  protection,  and  this 
should  be  done  before  the  continuance  of 
such  duties  was  agreed  to.    For  where 
duties  of  this  nature  were  not  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  Ireland,  they  must 
operate  as  direct  taxation  upon  that  coun- 
try.   From  the  representation  of  the  de» 
puties  of  the  Irish  manufacturers  who  had 
communicated  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, it  appeared  that  they  could  have  no 
desire  to  continue  the  taxes,  or  what  were 
called  protecting  duties,  upon  plated  ware 
or  pottery,  for  as  these  articles  consinned 
in  Irelanci  (there  being  no  manufacture  of 
them),  were  imported  into  Ireland  from 
this  country,  the  duty  referred  to  only 
served  to  impose  an  additional  tax  upon 
the  Irish  consumers.     Therefore  it  was 
desirable  that  pottery  and  plated  ware 
should  be  wholly  omitted  from  the  sche- 
dule annexed  to  this  bill.    But  there  were 
other  articles  in  this  schedule  to  which  he 
must  request  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  upon  the  necessity  of  except* 
ing  which  he  could  ofier  various  argu- 
ments if  time  were  allowed  for  due  con- 
aideratioQ.     From  the  thm  state  of  the 
cooamittee  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  any  length,  but 
be  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  as  briefly  as 


possible  the  pomts  which  appeared  to  him 
to  deserve  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.    Of  the  taic 
upon  the  import  of  brass  wrought  into 
Ireland,    the    Irish    manufacturers    par^ 
ticularly  complained,  for  the  effect  of  that 
tax,  instead  of  operating  for  their  pro- 
tection, which  was  its  profiessed  obiect, 
was  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  tax  or  ten 
per  cent  upon  British  machinery  going 
into  Ireland.    The  objection  of  the  Irish 
manubcturers  to  this  tax  was  indeed  so 
strong,  arid  so  obviously  just,  that  the 
Custom-house  officers  were  known  to  have 
received  instructions  to  relax  as  modi  aa 
was  consistently  possible  upon  the  import 
of  brass  in  machinery.    The  tax  upon 
cottons  was  also  much  objected  to  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  was  known  to  be  very  injurious 
in  its  operation,  and  the  tax  upon  apparel 
was  rather  a  subject  of  ridicule,  as  he 
never  heard  of  any  such  import  Into  Ire-* 
land,  unless  of  old  clothes  from  Liverpool 
and  BristoL    If  parliament  were  deter- 
mined to  legislate  upon  sound  principles, 
it  could  not  surely  assent  to  the  continu- 
ance of  such  taxes,  especially  under  the 
pretence  of  protectine  duties  for  Ireland. 
There  were  indeed  only  three  or  four  arti- 
cles in  this  schedule  for  whose  interest  it 
was  at  all  necessary  to  continue  the  pral 
posed  duties.  These  articles  were  cottons* 
calicoes,  silk,  and  glass.    But  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  these  ought  to  take  place, 
if  the  proper  construction  were  given  to 
the  Act  of  Union.  But  upon  what  ground 
was  the  duty  to  be  continued  as  to  articles 
of  cabinet-making  ?     The   expense    of 
freight  and  carriage  from  this  country 
afforded  sufficient  protection  to  the  Irish 
cabinet-makers  against  any  competition 
from  this  country ;  and  it  was  known  thai 
those  csbinet-makers  were  very  desirous 
to  have  the  ports  of  England  open  for 
their  furniture,  wjiere    they  calculated, 
fronn  their  superior  skill  and  workman^ 
ship^  to  obtain  very  profitable  markets* 
The  Irish  coach-maker  also  objected  very 
much  to  the  tax  upon  the  import  of  Eng- 
lish cloth,  of  which  they  used  so  much, 
as  well  as  to  that  upon  other  articles 
which  they  used  as  springs.    The  effect 
indeed  of  these  taxes  was,  to  add  ten  per 
cent  to  the  price  of  Irish  carriages.    But 
the  tax  upon  leather  was  peculiarly  qbjec^ 
tionable-*for  as  it  became  impracticabley 
from  the  absurd  regulations  of  the  Irish 
excise,  to  manufacture  good  leather  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  boot-makers  and  sad- 
dleis  generally  used  Engliah  l^ber,  and 
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thus  this  tax  was  an  additional  impost  of 
ten  per  cent  upon  the  Irish  consumers. 
The  taxes,  therefore,  which  he  had  men- 
tioned should  be  altogether  repealed. 
Thejr  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
originally  imposed  under  that  mistaken 
system  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which 
sought  to  confine  the  demand  for  Irish 
manufactures  to  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  open  to  them 
the  rich  market  of  England.  The  erronc- 
ousness  of  that  policy  was  now  as  it  had 
been  long  evident;  for  the  Irish  manufac- 
tures which  had  access  to  the  English 

market  were  those  which  had  most  pros-  '  public  peace,  and  to  afford  protection  to 
pered,  as  appeared  from  the  success  of  his  fellow- citizens, 
the  butter  and  linen  trade,  of  the  distil- 
leries, and  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland. 
Afler  enforcing,  by  a  variety  of  impressive 
observations,  the  several  points  to  which 
he  had  adverted,  the  hon.  baronet  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  move  amendments 
as  to  those  taxes,  which,  as  he  had  argued, 
ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  concluded 
with  proposing,  that  instead  of  '<  1840, 


felt  it  his  paramount  duty  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  for  the  preservation  of 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  especially  at 
a  time  like  the  present,  when  speeches  of 
an  extraordinary  kind  were  delivered,  and 
when  placards  of  a  most  inflammatory  and 
atrocious  nature  were  exhibited  in  every 
part  of  the  town.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  House  would  give  him  credit  for  hav- 
ing done  what  his  duty  prescribed;  and 
while  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chief 
magistrate  of  London,  he  assured  the 
House  it  was  his  determination  to  take 


every  possible  measure  to  preserve  the 
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AGAINST  HER  MAJESTY.]       The    Earl   of 

Liverpool  rose  to  call  their  lordsiiips'  at- 
tention to  the  order  of  the  day  made  with 


reference  to  the  bill  he  had  introduced  on 
as  the  period  for  the  farther  continuance  '  the  report  of  the  secret  committee.  When 
of  that  part  of  the  taxes  to  which  he  did    this  subject  was   under  discussion  on  a 


not  object,  <•  1830  *'  should  be  inserted. 

After  some  discussion,  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
abould  stand  part  of  the  clause,  was 
put  and  agreed  to.  The  report  was  then 
brought  up. 


former  occasion,  it  was  thought  that  the 
illustrious  person  against  whom  the  pro- 
ceedings were  instituted,  and  her  counsel, 
were  desirous  of  considerable  delay ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  secret 
committee,  and  the  bill  which  he  had  laid 
on  the  table,  an  application  of  a  different 
Military  in  the  City.]  The  Lord ;  nature  had  been  made  by  the  queen^s 
Mayor^  in  rising  to  offer  an  explanation  |  counsel ;  namely,  that  their  lordships 
on  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  should  proceed  fortliwith  with  the  inquiry. 
House  had  been  called  by  the  hon.  mem-  He  by  no  means  meant  to  complain  of 
ber  for  Aberdeen,  regretted  that  the  hon.  this  as  inconsistent,  because  he  was  per- 
member  was  not  present  to  hear  his  justi-  fectly  sensible,  that  the  different  circum- 
fication.  He  could  assure  the  House  that  stances  in  which  the  case  was  then  placed 
nothing  had  been  farther  from  his  mind  mi^ht  give  just  ground  for  a  change  of 
than  to  call  in  the  military  for  the  purpose  opmion  as  to  the  time  of  preceding. 
of  overawing  the  livery  or  his  fellow-  It  roust  be  obvious,  however,  that  this 
citizens.    Hia  sole  object  in  taking  the    change  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  those 

grecaution  for  which  he  had  been  blamed  before  whom  the  proceedings  were  to  take 
y  some  persons,  was  to  preserve  and  place.  But  he  did  not  make  this  obser- 
protect  the  citizens  of  London ;  and  for  vation  with  the  view  of  casting  any  weight 
this  purpose  the  military  had  been  placed  .  on  that  objection.  On  the  contrary,  he 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  •—  not  said  that  the  call  for  an  immediate  inquiry 
within  it,  as  had  been  erroneously  stated,  i  having  been  made,  their  lordships  were 
He  had  thought  it  prudent,  on  this  occa-  bound  to  answer  it  as  far  as  it  was  practi- 
sion,  to  post  soldiers  in  places  contiguous  cable  for  them  to  do,  consistently  with  the 
to  the  city,  lest  any  evil-disposed  spirits  |  administration  of  substantial  justice.   This 


should  think  fit  to  renew  such  outrages  as 
bad  been  committed  in  the  mayoralty  of 
alderman  Wood  ,when  shops  were  broken 
open,  arms  were  stolen,  add  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  were  committed. 
With  this  example  bisfore  himi  he  had 


was  a  case  in  which  they  must  put  out  of 
question  every  motive  of  mere  conveni- 
ence. On  the  last  day  on  which  this 
subject  was  under  discussion,  he  had 
thrown  out  for  their  lordships  considera- 
tion, whether  they  would  think  proper  to 
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proceed  with  this  inquiry  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  judges.  In  the  commuDJca- 
tions  he  had  had  with  those  wl:ona  he 
thought  right  to  consult  on  this  point,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  tnat  their 
lordships  would  not  exercise  their  duty 
in  the  manner  which  became  them,  if  they 
proceeded  in  this  measure  without  having 
the  advantage  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
judges.  He  said  a  portion ;  for,  in  look- 
ing back  to  precedents  of  the  attendance 
of  the  judges  in  parliamentary  inquiries, 
he  found  that  the  presence  of  the  whole 
twelve  had  not  been  considered  necessary. 
It  had  always  been  so  arranged,  that  some 
.were  allowed  to  go  the  circuit.  In  the 
present  case,  there  was  no  period,  not 
even  that  which  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient—he meant  November  next— in 
which  their  lordships  could  order  the  at- 
tendance of  the  whole  of  the  judges,  with- 
out greatly  interfering  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  On  this  point,  then, 
he  certainly  thought  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  their  lordships  to  proceed  with- 
out a  part  of  the  judges ;  but,  from  what 
he  bad  stated,  he  was  convinced  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  was  unnecessary* 

He  had  now  to  call  their  lordships  at- 
tention to  the  next  stage  of  the  bill. 
Consistently  with  the  wish  of  answering 
the  call  made  for  an  immediate  proceed- 

'  ing  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  he  had 
made  it  his  duty  to  inquire,  what  was  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  presence  of  a 
part  of  the  judges  could  be  obtained,  and 
ne  had  found  that,  by  the  17th  of  August, 
their  lordships  might  have  at  least  the  at- 
tendance of  four.  It  was  therefore  his  in- 
tention to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  17th  of  August  next. 
He  should  follow  up  that  motion  with 
others  which  were  consequent  upon  it. 
He  was  aware  that  the  time  proposed  for 
prosecuting  the  inquiry  was  a  most  incon- 
venient period  of  the  year ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt,  trom  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  case,  that  the  House  would  be  at- 
tended in  such  a  manner  as  would  render 
the  decision,  whichever  way  it  might  be, 
equally  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  to 
their  lordships  themselves.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  their  lordships  would  all  be  ready 
to  make  every  sacrifice  to  the  performance 
of  their  duty  on  so  important  an  occasion. 
There  were  amoiig  them  individuals  who 
certainly  had  claims  to  indulgence  on  ac- 
count of  the  constant  attendance  which 
their  duties  required*  and  who  must  na- 

'  turallv  look  to  that  period  of  the  year  as 
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obe  of  relaxation ;  but  they,  feeling  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  occasiooi  would 
be  disposed  to  make  every  necessary  sa- 
crifice. There  was  one  thing  he  thought 
should  be  impressed  on  tlieir  lordships 
minds— that  this  was  a  case  in  which  peers 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  vote  by  proxy. 
They  ought  all  to  be  present  during  the 
deliberations,  and  all  should  vote  in  per- 
son. What  would  be  the  view  of  the  il- 
lustrious person  who  was  the  object  of  the 
bill,  with  regard  to  the  course  he  now 
proposed,  remained  to  be  seen.  He  knew 
not  how  far  that  illustrious  person  might, 
or  might  not,  have  objection  to  the  time. 
He  roust  observe,  however,  that  if  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  make  any 
application  to  their  lordships  for  a  change 
of  time,  or  delay,  he  trusted  that  such 
application  would  be  made  within  a  few 
days;  because,  if  it  came  in  August,  after 
the  preparations  for  proceeding  had  been 
completed,  and  their  lordships  had  noade 
their  arrangements  for  attending,  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  comply  with  it. 
He  must  therefore  repeat  his  hope,  that  if 
any  such  application  was  intended,  it 
would  be  made  without  loss  of  time,  tf 
their  lordships  agreed  to  his  proposition 
for  fixing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
for  Thursday  the  17th  of  August,  he 
would  next  move  that  a  copy  of  the  order 
be  sent  to  her  majesty,*-that  counsel  bo 
allowed  to  he  heard  for  and  against  the 
bill  before  the  second  readings— and  that 
the  judges  on  that  day  be  ordered  to  at- 
tend. The  noble  lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, « that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Thursday  the  17th  of  August." 

Earl  Grey  did  not  oppose  the  mention 
made  by  the  noble  earl,  but  observed 
that,  if  there  was  to  be  any  delay,  be 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  that  it 
should  take  place  before  the  proceedings 
commenced  than  during  their  progress* 
He  was  ignorant  as  to  what  course  the 
illustrious  person  against  whom  these 
proceedings  were  directed  might  wish  to 
adopt;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
information  before  their  lordships,  it  was 
difficult  to  suggest  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought,  however,  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  hef 
majesty,  so  as  to  have  the  delay  previously 
to  the  inquiry,  instead  of  making  it  inter- 
pose, as  it  otherwise  might  do,  to ' allow 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  defence. 
How  this  was  to  be  brought  about  he 
did  not  know,  but  he  thought  it  might 
be  accomplished  by  communicating  to  her 
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majesty  a  copy  of  the  charges,  and  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  against  her,  which  he 
*  considered  nothing  more  than  what  strict 
justice  required.  Were  this  done,  it  was 
probable  that  their  lordships  might  then 
adjourn  the  farther  proceedings  to  a 
period  of  the  year  much  more  convenient 
for  their  attendance.  Whatever  delay 
iDight  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  defence  might  be  procured  by  some 
arrangement  like  that  he  had  taken  before 
the  second  reading,  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  all  parties.  To  this 
suggestion  he  must  add,  that  he  did  not 
thmk  the  noble  earl  had  shown  any  neces- 
sity for  the  postponement.  If  their  lord- 
ships were  to  endeavour  to  answer  the 
call  to  proceed  forthwith,  why  delay  till 
the  17th  of  August?  The  noble  earl  was 
of  opinion  that  the  attendance  of  four 
judges  was  sufficient.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  wait  till  the  17th  of  August  to 
obtain  that  number?  He  thought  the 
attendance  of  that  number  of  judges  might 
be  obtained  now;  and  in  that  case  it 
would  be  better  to  go  on  than  to  begin  at 
the  17th  of  August  with  the  probability  of 
suspending  the  proceedings  after  that 
period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  the  noble 
K>rd,  that,  from  the  inquiries  he  had  made, 
lie  had  found  it  was  not  possible  for  their 
lordships,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ad- 
mirifstration  of  justice,  to  call  for  the 
attendance  of  any  of  the  learned  judges 
before  the  I7th  of  August.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  delay  before 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings, 
rather  than  at  any  other  time,  if  an 
arrangement  for  that  purpose  could  be 
made  suitable  to  the  convenience  of  all 
parties.  The  noble  earl  thought  that  this 
object  might  be  facilitated  by  communi- 
cating the  charges  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses. 
As  to  the  charges,  he  conceived  that  they 
were  already  sufficiently  made  known.  They 
were  as  fully  detailed  in  thi^  bill  as  ever 
they  kad  been  in  any  other  of  the  kind. 
Vfiih  regard  to  the  other  and  more  im- 
portant point,  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  witnesses,  he  had  given  it  his 
most  serious  consideration,  and  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  no  claim  whatever 
-could  in  justice  be  made  to  such  a  com- 
nunieation.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
nake  such  a  precedent,  for  it  would  tend 
^tothe  establishment  of  one  of  the  most 
Hlionvenient  principles  that  could  be 
VpFpted  in  proceediiigs  of  a  similar  kind, 
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and  to  the  introduction  of  a  practice 
inconsistent  with  tho  ordinary  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Lord  Holland  desired  the  standii^ 
order.  No.  47,  which  regulates  proceed- 
ings of  inquiry  before  their  lordships,  and 
directs  that  defendants  may  be  heard  by 
counsel,  &c.,  should  be  read.  He  had  no 
heiiitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  date  of 
this  order,  as  it  stood  in  the  order*book, 
was  correct,  it  was  impenitive  on  their 
lordships  to  grant  to  her  majesty  the  sub- 
stance of  the  depositions  or  charges 
against  lier.  He  had  no  wish  to  call  upon 
their  lordships  to  do  any  more  in  this  case 
than  what  substantial  justice  required, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  rest  much  on 
this  ground ;  he  would  indeed  candidly 
confess,  that  he  had  some  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  date :  it  was  the  Srd  of 
April,  162S.  It  appeared  that  proceedings 
were  then  instituted  in  that  House  against 
the  lord-treasurer  Middlesex.  A  report 
from  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had 
been  made  on  the  2nd  of  April,  stating 
that,  in'  the  course  of  their  inquiry,  reflec- 
tions had  been  found  to  attach  on  the 
honour  of  the  lord«treasurer.  On  the  5th 
a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  Com- 
mons to '  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
lord-treasurer  Middlesex.  If  this  order 
were  entered  on  the  Journals  on  the  Srd  of 
April  (the  period  specified),  no  doubt 
whatever  could  exist  but  that  it  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  to  the  lord- 
treasurer  a  communication  of  those  charges 
that  had  been  made  against  him  in  a 
secret  committee,  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  other  House  had  given  him  no 
information.  A  conference  took  place 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  at  that 
conference  an  accusation  was  preferred 
against  the  lord-treasurer.  That  accusa- 
tion, and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
that  conference,  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  their  lordships,  and  they  almost 
unanimously  caused  articles  of  impeach- 
ment to  be  drawn  up  against  the  lord-trea- 
surer. The  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness seemed  to  be  conducted  was  this  ^^ 
There  was,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  a  certain  report  drawn  up  by 
the  House,  and  witnesses  were  sworn  at 
the  bar  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject. 
On  the  Srd  of  April,  an  inijuiry  took  place 
as  to  whether  the  infonnation  required  by 
the  lord-treasurer  should  be  granted  to 
him  or  not.  On  that  occasion,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  any  deqsioDt    On  the  Srd  of 
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Maj,  a  petition  was  pretented  ftom  the 
lor^reaaurer  to  that  House,  accompanied 
by  certain  iDterrogatories,  which  he 
witbed  to  be  propounded  to  some  other 
tritnesaes,  who  were  yet  to  be  examined ; 
and  the  lord-treasuser,  in  his  petition, 
aaid,  '*  Since  yoor  lordships  have  appoint- 
ed  Friday  next  for  proceeding  with 
this  suit,  I  pray  to  have  copies  of  the 
depositions  fumislied  me  in  some  conve- 
nient time  before  that  day,  in  order  that 
I  may  prepare  myself  for  my  just  de- 
fence." On  the  motion  that  the  lord- 
treasarer  shall  have  just  copies  of  the  said 
depositions,  which  was  moved  by  lord  Say 
and  Sele,  and  seconded  by  lord  Horton, 
it  was  negatived  at  that  mnmenty  because 
the  lord-treasurer's  own  witnesses  had 
not  then  been  examined ;  and  it  was  also 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  form 
a  precedent  f<»r  posterity.  The  subject 
was  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  pri- 
vilcjpes,  and  they  reported  *<  that  means  of 
justification  might  be  afforded  before  the 
final  answer  was  given  in,  and  that  the 
lord-treasurer  might  then  be  allowed  the 
depositions  of  all  the  witnesses,  as  well  for 
him  as  against  him/'  Then  came  an 
order  of  the  3rd  of  May,  which  specially 
related  to  those  depositions.  Now,  as 
ftur  as  he  had  been  able  to  understand 
wliat  those  depositions  were,  they  com- 
prised the  whole  body  of  evidence  on 
which  the  House  proceeded  to  judgment, 
which  was  simply  read  at  their  bar.  He 
wished  their  lordships  would  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  whole  transaction 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  granting 
the  depositioas,  and  that  they  would  make 
up  their  minds  upon  it.  If  the  order  to 
which  he  referred  were  placed  on  their 
Journals  at  the  date  which  was  then  noted 
down,  it  was  a  case  worthy  the  attention 
of  their  lordships.  The  whole  point  turn- 
ed on  the  conseooences  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  publication  of  the  depositions, 
whether  the  matter  terminated  honour- 
ably or  dishonourably  for  her  majesty. 
If  It  were  not  proper  in  this  state  of  the 
business  to  communicate  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  to  her  majest5r's  counsel, 
yet  their  lordships,  he  thought,  must  feel 
that  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  sub- 
stance of  those  depositions,  and  copies  of 
tha  evideneei  should  at  least  be  laid  be- 
fore those  who  were  to  act  as  judges  in 
this  ease,  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
This  was  done  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
aughtv  as  ^  as  they  could  consider  the 
■aitlfff,..witfa  reteenoa  to  analogyi    be 


acted  on  here.  Where  informations  wera 
taken  before  a  nnagistrate,  the  deposiHona 
were .  generally  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  party  accused;  but,  whether  they 
were  sworn  in  the  presence  of  the  persoa 
accused  or  not,  when  the  case  came  be* 
fore  the  court  for  trial  they  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  judge.  They  were  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  judge  an  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses,  by  checking  the  eiidenca 
sworn  at  the  bar  with  that  which  had  pre- 
viously been  given  before  the  magistrate^ 
There  could  be  no  reason  surely  for  aban- 
doning %o  fair  a  system.  They  had  a 
right  he  conceived,  so  far  to  regulate 
themselves  by  the  analogy  which  he  had 
pointed  out,  as  to  give  to  the  accused  and 
to  her  judges  the  same  advantages  that 
would  be  given  to  any  other  individual  nt 
the  country.  By  this  course  only  could 
her  judges  properly  consider  and  apply 
the  evidence.  He  supposed  the  coarse  of 
proceeding  would  be»  when  the  second- 
reading  was  proposed,  for  some  noble 
lord  to  propose  that  counsel  be  called  in 
and  heard  forthwith.  That  motion  would 
of  course  be  followed  up  by  a  communi- 
cation to  the  attorney-general;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  ioten* 
tion  of  the  noble  earl  to  furnish  that  indi- 
vidual with  the  contents  of  this  bag  ?  If 
he  strictly  adhered  to  precedent,  he  must 
do  so;  and  he  could  not  conceive  how- 
such  information  could  be  furnished  to 
one  of  tlie  parties,  and  not  to  the  other. 
.It  was  not  possible,  in  his  opinion,  to  fur- 
nish all  necessary  information  to  the  pro-* 
secutors,  and  to  withhold  it  from  the  par- 
ty accused.  The  course  of  proceeding 
was  a  point  to  which  they  ought  to  apply 
the  most  vigilant  attention,  particularly  if 
the  report  of  the  «ccret  committee  were 
such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  Journals.  A  great 
mass  of  evidence  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee  of  that  House  for  examination. 
The  course  of  proceeding  usually  adopted 
by  a  committee  of  this  sort  was,  to  report 
the  general  nature  and  tendency,  and^  ie 
some  point,  the  details  of  the  evidence, 
submitted  to  their  notice:  leaving  their 
lordships,  in  a  great  measure,  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  natter  in  agi« 
tation.  On  this  occasion,  however,  ne 
information  whatever  was  given  with  re-« 
spect  to  the  subject ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  committee  advised  their  lordships  to 
adopt  a  certain  mode  of  proceeding.  This 
was  the  first  tione  that  a  coiaimttee  of  ^^"^ 
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lordfhips*  House  bad  pursued  such  a  line 
of  conduct.  All  these  circumstances 
proved  the  proceeding  to  be  a  very  lingu- 
lar one  indeed.  He,  therefore,  thought 
that  the  question  put  by  his  noble  friend 
was  a  Tory  proper  one.  He  could  see  no  | 
reason  why  the  names  of  the  witnesses  , 
should  not  be  disclosed  to  the  accused 
party.  Either  a  statement  of  the  precise 
evidence  should  be  allowed ;  or,  if  that 
were  refused^  a  list  of  the  witnesses  should 
be  forthcoming.  What  his  noble  friend 
suggested  to  the  House  was  this — whether 
it  would  not  be  proper,  when  the  case  was 
gone  intOi  to  allow  a  given  time  to  elapse, 
in  order  to  enable  her  majesty  to  enter 
on  her  defence^  If  any  other  mode  of 
proceeding  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  ends 
of  justice  would  not  be  properly  attained, 
unless  either  at  this  moment,  or  at  some 
future  period,  the  necessary  information 
were  laid  before  her  majesty's  legal  ad- 
visers, and  sufficient  time  were  given 
them  to  examine  the  evidence  in  all  its 
bearings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  it  would  be 
better  if  the  noble  lord,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing this  point  incidentally,  would  make 
a  distinct  motion  on  the  subject.     Unless 
that  were  done,  the  House  could  not,  he 
conceived,  deal  with  the  question.     If  any 
noble  lord  was  anxious  to  introduce  the 
subject  to  the  House,  he  might  do  so  by 
offering  a  distinct  proposition  with  respect 
tojt.     For  his  own  part,  he  had  heard  no- 
thing that  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
shake  the  opinion  he  had  formed  on  this 
question.     The  noble  lord,  in  support  of 
bis  view  of  the  case,  had  referred  to  an  old 
standing  order  of  that  House ;  and  he  had 
very  candidly  observed,  that  he  knew  not 
how  far  it  would  apply  to  their  lordships' 
present  proceedings.    But  he  believed,  if 
they  examined  their  Journals,  they  would 
find  entries  considerably  later,  and  con- 
nected with  analogous  cases,  where  copies 
of  depositions  and  papers  of  the  nature  of 
those  that  had  been  referred  to  the  secret 
committee,  were  actually  refused  to  the 
parties  concerned,   who  had  applied  for 
them.     In  the  case  of  bishop  Atterbury 
divers  papers  were  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  support  of  the  charge 
against  that  individual.     Copies  of  those 
papers  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  Lords. 
The  bishop  petitioned  the  House,  praying 
to  have  sufficient  time  allowed  him^  be- 
H^k«the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to  in- 
^^Nit  those  papers  by  bis  counsel  or  soli* 
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citor.     That  application  was,    however 
peremptorily  refused.    He  did  not  state 
this  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject, 
but  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  always  con- 
ceived necessary  to  furnish  this  species  of 
information  to  the  parties.     He  admitted 
it  would  not  be  just  to  withhold  those  depo- 
sitions, if  on  them  alone  the  judgment  of 
the  House  was  to  be  formed.     But  their 
lordships  would  see  that  their  judgment 
was  not  to  be  founded  either  on  the  depo- 
sitions, or  on  the  report.    They  all  agreed 
that  it  would  be  improper  if  the  House 
were  asked  to  declare  an  opinion  on  these 
documents ;  and,  it  had  been  stated  all 
along,     that  the  case  was  to  be  proved  by 
oral  testimony  at  their  lordships' bar,  sub- 
ject to  the  examination,  cross-examina-> 
tion,   and  re-examination,  to  which  oral 
testimony   was  liable.     Therefore  noble 
lords  need  not  give  themselves  up  to  the 
supposition,  that  their  judgment  was  to 
be  tounded  on  the  depositions  in  question. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  time,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  great  ad- 
vantage would  be  derived  from  proceeding 
with  celerity  when  the  business  had  once 
commenced  ;  neither  had  he  the  least  dif- 
ficulty in  believing,  that  if  delay  were 
asked,    if  a  good   ground  for  postpone- 
ment were  adduced,  their  lordships  would 
not  object  to  such  an  application.    This 
he  would  most  distinctly  state — that,  with 
a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  justice,  if  a  pre- 
vious list  of  the  witnesses,  or  else  a  period 
of  delay  between  the  accusation  and  the 
defence,  were  demanded,  he  would  decid- 
edly prefer  granting  the  latter.      This^ 
however,  was  only  his  own  opinion  as  to 
the  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  sub-« 
stantial  justice. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  if  he  had  not 
misunderstood  the  noble  lord  (Holland), 
the  argument  which  he  used  on  this  occa- 
sion was  at  variance  with  that  which  he 
had  formerly  advanced.  The  argument 
adduced  against  the  secret  committee  was, 
that  the  consequence  of  laying  those 
papers  and  depositions  before  such  a  body, 
without  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
would  be  to  prejudice  their  minds  in  a 
considerable  degree,  and  thus  to  render 
them  unfit  to  act  judicially  on  the  sub- 
ject. This,  as  far  as  his  recollection 
served,  was  the  objection  against  the  se- 
cret committee;  and  that  objection  the 
noble  lord  now  proposed  to  extend  to  the 
whole  House,  by  placing  under  the  eye 
of  every  peer  those  papers  which,  in  the 
former  case,  he  considered  as  likely  to 
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create  a  prejudice  in  the  case.  So  far 
from  the  perusal  of  those  documents  being 
restricted  to  fifteen  peers,  the  noble  lord 
now  wished  that  they  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  whole  of  their  lordships,  because 
it  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  evidence  contained  in  those 
depositions,  with  the  statements  made  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  He,  however, 
thought  that  neither  the  circumstance  of 
the  depositions  being  submitted  to  a  secret 
committee,  nor  their  being  laid  before  the 
whole  House,  would  in  the  slightest  de* 
gree  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
lordships  judicial  capacity.  He  thought 
so,  because  they  were  not  only  judges  in 
parliament,  but  hereditary  counsellors  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  he  was  sure  the  consti- 
tution would  not  impose  on  them  two 
duties  that  appeared  to  be  incompatible 
with  each  other.  As  hereditary  counsel- 
lors they  might  be  called  on  to  advise  his 
majesty  on  a  matter  deeply  affecting  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Were 
they  to  refuse  that  advice?  Were  they 
to  say  to  his  majesty,  «*  We  cannot  at- 
tend to  your  request,  because  we  may 
hereafter  be  obliged  to  act  as  judges  in 
parliament,  and  in  that  capacity  we  may 
be  expected  to  decide  on  this  case  ?"  He 
apprehended  that  they  could  not  give  such 
an  answer.  In  that  case  those  who  were 
hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Crown  would 
be  cut  off  from  stating  their  opinion  on 
matters  of  great  public  importance;  for 
there  was  scarcely  a  situation  of  danger 
and  difficulty  in  which  the  state  might  be 
placed,  and  on  which  their  advice  might 
not  be  required,  that,  by  possibility,  might 
not  afterwards  come  before  them  as  legis- 
lators, they  having  previously  given  tnat 
advice  which  seemed  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  evil.  He  conceived  that  the 
noble  lord  had  here  fallen  into  some  little 
inconsistency,  which,  he  doubted  not,  he 
would  explain  with  his  usual  ingenuity. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  deny  that  the 
noble  lord  had  stated  very  fairly  the  view 
which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion  taken 
of  the  formation  of  a  secret  committee. 
He  then  said,  it  would  be  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  public,  and  therefore  most  un- 
wise, to  call  for  an  opinion  from  fifteen 
peers,  with  respect  to  papers  submitted  to 
them,  since  they  would  be  afterwards 
called  to  decide  finally  on  the  question  in 
a  judicial  capacity.  Now,  in  what  he  had 
observed  this  evening,  there  was  nothing 
that  could  justly  be  termed  inconsistent 
with  that  opioioo.    There  certainly  was 


some  little  difference  between  having 
papers  laid  before  him,  to  enable  him  to 
compare  the  depositions  with  the  evidence 
given  at  the  bar,  and  having  papers  sub- 
mitted to  him  which  he  had  examined 
antecedently,  and  on  which  he  had  pre- 
viously delivered  some  opinion.  The  ob- 
jection of  himself  and  his  noble  friends 
was,  that  the  individuals  who  formed  the 
secret  committee  would  be  placed  in  pos- 
session of  ex  parte  information,  and  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  those  facts  which  they  would  after- 
wards have  to  consider  as  judges.  This 
did  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  case 
put  by  the  noble  lord.  He  had  stated 
most  correctly,  that  when  a  person  who 
had  been  committed  by  a  magistrate  was 
about  to  be  fried  before  a  judge,  the  latter 
was  furnished  with  the  depositions  taken 
in  the  case ;  and  he  argued,  by  analogy, 
that  the  depositions  in  the  presg^  in- 
stance should  be  laid  before  the#iDrd- 
ships,  as  the  judges  of  the  charge.  He 
did  not  see  any  thing  inconsistent  in  this 
argument;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
he  might  say  there  was  something  incon- 
sistentin  the  noble  lord's  mode  of  arguingthe 
question.  If  the  noble  lord  really  thought 
there  was  an  advantage  in  thus  proceeding 
by  laying  certain  documents  before  a  few 
peers,  he  could  not  conceive  any  reason 
for  refusing  the  same  advantage  to  the 
whole  House.  His  argument  was,  that 
if  fifteen  of  their  lordships  had  those 
papers  in  their  possession,  and  had  de- 
clared an  opinion  on  them,  it  was  not  fair 
to  the  parties,  nor  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  justice  or  humanity,  to  call 
on  those  peers  to  assist  in  deciding  the 
question  ultimately.  It  ought  not  to  be 
lefl  to  judges  whose  opinion  was  already 
on  record. 

Lord  Erskine. — My  lords;  much  as  I 
always  desire  to  hear  my  noble  friend  on 
the  right,  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
given  way  to  him,  if  I  had  not  expected 
it  would  have  been  more  to  the  matter 
now  before  us.  He  says  that  we  have 
two  characters,  that  of  hereditary  coun- 
sellors, and  legislators  also,  and  that  if 
looking  at  the  evidence  secretly  in  the 
former  character,  disqualified  us  for  sitting 
in  judgment  on  it  afterwards,  no  such 
parliamentary  jurisdiction  should  have 
ever  existed ;  but  to  that  it  can  be  only 
answered  (and  I  am  delivering  no  opinion 
on  the  point),  that  if  looking  at  the  evi- 
dence secretly,  affects  the  judgment,  as 
it  is  i^ipossible  to  change  the  nature  of 
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(be  human  miod,  the  prtctioe  of  the  con- 
stitution Bhottld  be  altered.  But  that  la 
not  the  question  now—the  comoiittee  has 
made  its  report— >a  bill  has  been  brought 
Ai>— it  has  been  read  a  first  time,  and  the 
17th  of  August  has  been  appointed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  only  matter  to  be 
considered  at  present  is,  how  we  are  to 
deal  with  it  most  consistent! j  with  the 
honour  and  character  of  the  House,  with 
the  clearest  safety  to  the  accused,  and  in 
a  manner  tbe  most  congenial  to  the  feel- 
ings of  an  enlightened  people.  My  lords, 
the  proceeding  is  so  rare,  or  rather  so 
anomalouSi  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  find 
a  precedent  that  may  exactly  apply  to  it ; 
but  I  wish  to  lay  aeide  precedent  altoge- 
ther for  a  more  satisfactory  rule  of  deci- 
aion,  vis.  for  that  mode  of  proceeding 
which  is  the  most  analogous  to  the  general 
principles  of  our  criminal  law,  on  a  case 
thcMmrest  to  the  present,  and  which  will 
holdKH'e  scales  of  justice  the  most  even 
between  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 
Your  lordships  must  anticipate  that  ex- 
cellent statute  of  king  William  for  the 
protection  of  persons  accused  of  high 
treason,  which  gives  to  tbe  accused,  even 
before  the  court  is  opened,  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  and  a  list  of  all  the  witnesses 
who  are  to  be  examined  for  the  Crown. 
What  is  the  principle  of  this  admirable 
law  which  thus  bestows  a  privilege  which 
in  ordinary  cases  is  denied  ?  It  is,  my 
lords,  because  in  such  a  case  the  prisoner 
has  not  to  contend  with  an  equal  accuser, 
or  with  equal  securities  against  injustice. 
It  is  because  he  is  to  contend  with  mighty 

Sower,  which  is  wisely  vested  by  the  law, 
ut  which  demands  a  balance,  and  he  is 
therefore  covered  all  over  with  the  armour 
of  the  law.  Now  waa  there  ever  a  case 
more  clearly  of  this  description?  I  do 
nor  mean  to  speak  invidiously,  or  to  make 
any  charges ;  but  only  to  point  out  the 
situation  of  the  illustrious  accused.  She 
has  to  contend  against  tiie  Crown  and  its 
ministers,  and  against  all  the  powers  and 
infljiences  they  possess.  In  such  a  case, 
my  lords,  putting  ail  right  or  precedent 
out  of  the  question^  i  would  mosteamestiy 
advise  your  lordships  to  give  the  list  of 
the  witnesses,  unless  you  can  show  mc 
who  offered  you  litis  advice,  that  by 
doing  so  you  would  disturb  the  balance 
of  justice,  and  confer  a  power  to  weaken 
ttnd  disappoint  the  accusation  however 

fShew  me  this  and  I  am  wlent,  but 
Mnnot  show  this  witlu)ut  being  pre- 
i  t»  repeal  tbe  statute  of  king  Wil- 
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Kamv  because  I  ask  even  less  than  by  that 
statute  is  compulsory  on  the  Crown. 
After  the  list  of  the  witnesses  in  a  case  of 
high  treason  has  been  delivered,  though  a 
listal  omission  is  afterwards  discovered,  it 
cannot  be  repaired;  and  the  witnesses, 
though  by  accident  omitted,  cannot  be 
examined ;  but  in  a  case  so  anomalous^ 
and  where  there  is  no  law  to  demand  such 
proceeding,  it  ought  not  to  be  required ; 
but  what  objection  then  remains  to  a  list 
of  those  that  have  at  present  been  deter- 
mined on  ?— The  noble  earl  has  said  that 
he  should  prefer  a  proceeding  without  in- 
ternsptton,  but  that  if  the  illustrious  ac- 
cused, after  the  witnesses  for  the  bill  had 
been  examined,  should  desire  time  to 
contradict  them,  God  forbid  it  should  be 
refused,  but  that  indulgence  might  come 
too  late.  The  list  of  the  witnesses  ia 
given,  not  merely  that  those  for  the 
Crown  may  be  contradicted,  but  that, 
under  cross-examination,  if  they  are  false 
witnesses,  they  may  be  made  to  contra- 
dict themselves.  My  lords,  I  pray  you  to 
consider  this — tlie  noble  earl  has  said  that 
the  question  is  not  closed,  and  that  it 
may  be  re-considered.  It  appears  to  kne 
to  deserve  re-consideration.  We  are 
placed  in  the  view  of  the  public,  and  I 
know  we  shall  fulfil  our  duty.  The  judi« 
cial  character  of  the  House  of  Lords  sup<< 
ports  all  the  other  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  judges  would 
be  of  no  value  here  unless  our  superior 
character  were  held  sacred  by  the  people, 
which  I  hope  and  trust  they  ever  will  be. 
My  lords,  I  have  not  made  these  observa- 
tions from  any  desire  to  disappoint  or  ob- 
struct the  course  we  are  engaged  in. 
When  the  court  assembles  I  will  do  my 
dutj,  as  if  all  the  angels  in  heaven  were 
taking  notes  of  whatever  passed  through 
my  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  I  wish  to 
be  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  I  can  do 
this  d«ily  with  safety. 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  that  he 
looked  at  this  case  with  a  feeling  of  the 
most  perfect  impartiality,  and  he  wished 
to  God  that  it  was  attended  to  with  tbe 
same  calmness  both  in  that  House  and 
out  of  it.  In  tliat  House,  he  waa  per- 
suaded, it  wotild  be  so  regarded ;  but  out 
of  that  House  it  was  quite  shocking  to  see 
fao«  much  it  had  been  neglected.  Witli 
■aspect  to  what  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  no<  one  case  whatever,  except  that  of 
high  treason,  which  he  could  state  as 
hw\D§  i\m  smallest  analogy  to.  the  preaent{ 
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and  even  that  bU  noble  and  learned  friend 
was  obliged  to  give  up.  He  must  evi- 
dently give  il  up,  as  the  law  at  present 
stood ;  and  he  was  glad  of  having  this  op- 
portunity to  state  his  opinion.  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  life  he  had  had 
occasion  to  see  enormously  long  lists  of 
witnesses,  comprising  perhaps  200  or  SOO 
persons,  given  to  defendants  in  cases  of 
nigh  treason.  How  could  this  be  avoided 
as  the  law  now  stood?  There  was,  in 
fact,  no  way  of  avoiding  it ;  because,  an 
cases  of  that  description,  the  prosecutor 
could  not  call  a  single  witness  whose  name 
was  not  included  in  the  list.  And  it  was 
most  extraordinary,  that  if  the  witnesses 
for  the  defendant  swore,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, that  every  one  of  their  lordships 
were  present  at  a  meeting,  where  not  one 
of  them  had,  in  truth,  attended,  unless 
their  names  were  inserted  in  the  list  of 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  none  of 
their  lordships  could  be  called  to  contra- 
dict this  statement.  The  analogy,  there- 
fore, between  the  two  cases,  was  entirely 
at  an  end.  On  what  ground  could  it  rest? 
He  contended  that  it  was  a  much  more 
proper  proceeding  to  go  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  established  course,  unless  that 
House  wished  absolutely,  by  adopting  a 
novel  principle,  to  strip  itself  of  its  most 
valuable  rignts  and  privileges,  and  to  de- 
clare that  in  future  there  should  be 
no  previous  inquiry,  either  by  a  select 
committee  or  a  general  committee— unless 
their  lordships  meant  to  say  that  they 
never  could  proceed  with  such  a  bill  till 
an  inquiry  had  been  instituted  in  commit- 
tee. And,  as  the  proceeding  was  to  be 
ultimately  a  public  one,  what  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  ?  He  had  never  heard 
any  individual  express  the  least  belief  that 
the  proceeding  would  not  be  a  ptiblic  one 
at  the  bar  of  that  House.  He  should  be 
glad  io  know  whether  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  could  state  an  instance,  except  in 
the  case  of  high  treason,  where,  according 
to  the  princi|rie8  either  of  law  or  jtMticet  a 
lilt  of  wKmmm  was  givan^to  the  accused 
party  pm>aratory  to  tris}.  He  defied  bis 
moble  ana  learned  friend  to  do  so.  Hie 
arguments  that  had  been  used  might  af- 
ford good  reason  for  postponing  th&  bear- 
ing of  the  defence;  and  he  was  sure  their 
lordships  did  not  imagine  thai  there  was  a 
man  in  that  House,  or  out  of  doors,  who 
believed  that  the  defence  would  be  entered 
on  until  a  full  and  fiiir  opportunity  was 
given  to  sift  the.  character  of  every  wit- 
ness as  far  fui  potiiUe.    Tlus  was  a  case 
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not  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
individual,  but  with  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral principle ;  and  he  asked  their  lordships, 
if  they  once  settled  this  precedent,  con- 
trary to  every  thing  tbey  had  ever  done^ 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them,  on 
any  i^iture  occasion  of  the  like  kind,  \o 
proceed  in  the  sane  manner  as  that  in 
which  their  anoestofs  had  proceeded  up 
to  this  day  ? 

The  sevend  motions  were  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  July  10. 

Sir  William  Maitmers.]  Sir  Ro- 
bert Heron  informed  the  House  that  he 
understood  sir  William  Manners  had  smw 
rendered  himself,  and  was  then  in  the 
custody  oi  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The 
two  individuals  also,  H.  Manners,  naff. 
and  W.  Atter,  who  bad  been  ordered  Mo 
attend  were  then  in  attendance.  Knon^- 
ing,  as  he  did,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
two  latter  was  no  longer  wanting  before 
the  Grantham  committee,  and  remembers 
ing  the  lenity  which  the  House  seemed 
disposed  to  exercise  in  their  case,  as  hav- 
ii^  acted  without  an  independent  will  of 
their  own,  he  should  conclude  with  mov. 
ing,  that  the  order  for  their  attendance  be 
discharged.  The  House  would  recollect* 
that  A.  Jarvis,  another  person  who  had 
refused  to  attend  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  on  Saturday  last  committed 
to  Newgate.  He  believed  that  be  should 
shortly  have  to  present  a  petitioo  in  hia 
behalf.  With  regard  to  sir  W.  Manners, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  submit  any  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  of  opinion  that,  consi- 
dering the  view  which  the  House  origiik- 
ally  took  of  the  situation  in  which  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  tiie  subject  of  this 
motion  stood,  there  was  equal  around  Gor 
at  present  exercising  the  same  lenity. 

The  order  for  the  attendance  of  H. 
Manners,  esq.,  and  W.  Atter  wu  liiaa 
discharged.  The  se#jeant-aUAfnis  n^ 
-ported  that  sir  W.  Manners  waa-in  at- 
tendance. 

Mr.  Wyun  thought  therewas  but  one 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  the  House  wai 
clearly  bound  to  act  as  it  had  done  in^the 
case  of  Jarvis.  He  therefore  moradt 
<*  That  sir  William  Manners,  baronet, 
having  absconded,  in  order  to  avoid  bdug 
taken  into  custody  pursuant  to  the  Order 
of  thia  Houaci  be  for  hiaaaidoflni4 
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intttcd  to  his  Majesty's  Gaol  of  Newgate ; 
and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  War- 
rants accordingly.'' 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  that  he  under- 
stood sir  W.  Manners  had  left  his  home 
before  the  order  was  made  for  taking  him 
into  custody.  By  the  evidepce  of  the 
messenger  it  appeared,  that  before  the 
House  debated  upon  that  order,  sir  W. 
Manners  had  gone  from  his  usual  place  of 
residence  at  Buckminster,  and  could  not 
justly  therefore  be  said  to  have  absconded. 
He  trusted,  as  some  misconception  seemed 
to  have  prevailed,  that  the  House  would 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  motion, 
and  should  move  that  the  order  for  his  at- 
tendance be  discharged. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  was  persuaded,  that  if 
the  hon.  baronet  were  apprised  of  the  re- 
solutions to  which  the  House  had  already 
come  upon  this  subject,  and  the  course 
which  it  had  hitherto  pursued,  he  would 
not  have  brought  forward  his  amendment. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  sir  W. 
Manners  had  set  at  defiance  the  order  of 
the  House,  and  had  actually  barricadoed 
his  doors  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
execution.  He  must  remind  the  House 
likewise,  that  they  had  already  punished 
one  person  for  similar  conduct,  and  that 
person  the  servant  of  sir  W.  Manners. 
Could  they  with  any  propriety  liberate 
the  master,  after  they  had  sent  to  prison 
en  individual  dependent  upon  him,  and 
who,  from  his  station  in  life,  could  hardly 
be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  offence '  he  had  committed.  He  felt 
assured  they  would  deal  out  equal  justice, 
sod  should  only  observe  in  addition,  that 
it  was  not  on  a  report  of  the  committee 
that  they  were  proceeding,  but  that  the 
House  had  satished  itself  by  an  examina- 
tion at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  interfered  in  favour  of  sir 
W.  Manners,  conceiving  that  as  he  had 
been  selected  as  nominee  in  the  committee 
for  his  son,  it  might  fairly  be  expected  of 
him  as  an  incidental  duty.  He  unfeign- 
edly  agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  baronet  who  had  moved  an  amend- 
ment, for  the  absconding  certainly  did 
not  appear  in  the  evidence  on  the  Jour- 
nals. The  House  should  also  know,  that 
though  it  had  been  applied  to  on  behalf 
of  the  sitting  member  to  enforce  the  at- 
tendance of  sir  W.  Manners  and  others  as 
material  witnesses,  yet  they  had  not  been 
[examined,  though  in  attendance  the  whole 
^that  day,  which  had  brought  the  pro- 
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ceediogs  of  the  committee  to  a  conclusion. 
•--The  hon.  member  was  proceeding,  when 

The  Speaker  spoke  to  order.  It  was 
subversive,  he  said,  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  that  a  person  called  upon  as  a  wit- 
ness by  a  warrant  of  the  House,  should 
take  upon  himself  to  refuse  obedience  to 
that  warrant,  on  the  consideration  whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  a  material  witness; 
and  therefore  it  was  disorderly  to  urge  as 
an  excuse  the  circumstance  stated  by  the 
hon.  member.  Also,  if  observations  were 
permitted  on  the  manner  in  which  an 
election  commitee  executed  its  duty,  it 
could  not  be  foreseen  how  far  interfer- 
ence with  committees  might  be  carried. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  he  should  be  the 
last  person  in  the  House  who  would  un- 
dervalue the  warrant  of  the  Speaker,  and 
would  ever  be  found  among  the  first  to 
maintain  its  due  authority  and  dignity; 
and  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  proceed, 
he  was  persuaded  he  should  not  have  been 
called  to  order,  and  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to 
imply  some  reproach  — he  might  almost 
venture  to  say  reproof,  which  he  did  not 
feel  he  deserved,  merely  wishing  to  dis- 
charge his  duty.  As  to  what  he  had  said 
respecting  the  witnesses  not  being  called, 
he  had  referred  merely  to  the  counsel  and 
parties  interested  for  the  sitting  member, 
and  not  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee ; 
and  he  had  wished  to  observe  also,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  mitigation  of  punishment, 
that  if  he  might  reason  by  analogy  to  the 
practice  of  courts  of  law,  where  a  party 
could  not  apply  with  effect  to  the  court 
against  a  witness  who  refused  to  attend 
on  a  subpoena,  unless  he  accompanied  bfs 
application  by  an  affidavit  that  the  person 
who  refused  to  attend  was  a  material  wit- 
ness. 

The  Speaker  again  spoke  to  order,  and 
said  that  the  hon.  member  had  much  mis- 
understood the  observations  which  he  had 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  make :  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  wish  or  intention  than 
to  convey  the  slightest  reproof  to  the  hon. 
member,  and  he  regretted  that  he  should 
have  thought  so;  but  he  had  a  strong 
impression  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  was  disorderly, 
as  conveying  the  idea  that  a  difference 
should  be  made  by  a  person  to  whom  a 
warrant  was  issued,  in  the  obedience  which 
•he  might  pay  to  it  by  the  consideration 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  necessary  that 
he  ahould  attend. 
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The  ameDdment  was  negatived*  and  the 
motion  agreed  to ;  and  the  following  order 
was  made :  **  That  the  keeper  of  his  ma- 
jesty's gaol  of  Newgate  do  to-morrow, 
and  from  time  to  time,  bring  the  said  sir 
William  Manners,  when  he  shall  be  a  pri- 
soner in  his  custody,  to  the  committee  on 
the  Grantham  election,  in  order  to  his 
being  examined  as  often  as  the  said  com- 
mittee shall  think  fit  to  require  the  same ; 
and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  his  warrant 
accordingly." 

Ophthalmic  iNsxiTtJTioN.]  Mr. 
Bennei  moved  for  an  account  of  the 
number  of  soldiers  pensioned  on  account 
of  blindness.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state,  that  since  he  had  before  menti- 
oned the  subject  of  the  Ophthalmic  insti- 
tution in  the  House,  he  had  visited 
It  in  company  with  an  hon.  friend 
of  his.  He  had  gone  there  without  any 
notice,  and  he  never  saw  anj  thing  of  the 
kind  better  managed. 

Sir  T,  Adand  said,  he  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  sir  W.  Adams.  It 
was  worthy  of  attention,  that  many  per- 
sons who  liad  received  pensions  for  life  on 
account  of  blindness,  had  been  since  cured 
by  sir  W.  Adams. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  he  had  felt  confi- 
dent when  the  subject  was  before  under 
discussion,  that  Mr.  Bennet  would  do  as 
'he  had  done,  state  simply  and  plainly 
what  he  had  seen.  The  question  as  to 
the  manner  of  granting  the  pensions  was 
before  the  Chelsea  board. 

Mr.  Barham  observed,  that  sir  William 
Adams  had  failed  only  in  those  cases Mn 
which  the  subjects  had  been  pronounced 
incurable  by  other  oculists;  but  even  in 
such  cases  that  eminent  oculist  had  af- 
forded relief. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  from  what  he  knew  of  the  melan- 
choly disease  which  gave  rise  to  this  in- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  distinguished  individual  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  placed,  to 
visit  that  institution,  and  he  was  at  once 
astonished  and  gratified  by  the  result  of 
his  observation ;  for  he  found  that  several 
gallant  men  who  had  bled  in  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  who  had,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  other  surgeons,  been  totally  be- 
reaved of  sight,  were  quite  recovered, 
while  the  worst  cases  were  considerably 
ameliorated.  Having  witnessed  such 
cases,  he  could  not  forbear  from  making 
the  statements  which  upon  a  former  occa- 
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sion  he  thought  it  proper  to  submit  to  the 
House.  The  fact  was  that  sir  W.  Adams 
had,  by  a  long  course  of  study  and  expe- 
riments, succeeded  in  discovering  the 
means  of  curing  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
maladies  that  ever  afflicted  mankind  ;  and 
the  army  having  been  the  principal  suf- 
ferers from  this  malady,  he  was  requested 
by  government  to  make  known  his  disco-* 
very  to  the  army  surgeons.  With  this 
request  sir  William  complied  without  he- 
sitation or  reward,  and  the  consequences 
were  universally  and  gratefully  felt,  espe- 
cially by  those  members  of  the  govern^ 
ment  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
judging.  When,  then,  it  was  determined 
to  erect  an  hospital  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving those  soldiers  and  seamen  who 
were  still  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  sir 
W.  Adams  was  very  naturally  selected  to 
preside  over  that  institution ;  and  the  se- 
lection was  equally  creditable  to  the  judg- 
ment and  liberality  of  the  secretary  at 
war.  The  noble  lord  had,  he  understood, 
incurred  considerable  obloquy  for  this  se^ 
lection,  especially  among  these  army  sur*- 
geons  who  allowed  their  feeling  of  envy 
to  supersede  their  sense  of  duty.  But  the 
noble  lord  firmly  withstood  every  clamour, 
arising  from  professional  prejudice  or  pri« 
vate  pique  that  would  dissuade  him  from, 
patronising  merit  and  removing  disease. 
Hence  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  es- 
tablished, and  continued  in  despite  of  op<« 
position,  and  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Hekry  D'Esterre,  esq.  Recordeh 
OF  Limerick.]  On  the  motion  that 
Henry  D'Esterre,  esq.  be  brought  to  the 
bar  in  order  to  be  discharged  agreeably  to 
his  petition. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  rose,  not  with  a  view 
to  oppose  the  motion,  but  in  order  to  sug-r 
gest  the  condition  in  which  this  unfortu- 
nate individual  was  placed  by  his  own 
conduct.  He  did  not  mean  to  interpose 
between  this  individual  and  the  proposed 
lenity  of  the  House.  This  individual  ad<* 
mitted  that  he  was  guilty  of  prevarication 
on  oath,  and  as  he  was  a  member  of  a 
liberal  profession,  it  would  be  for  those 
who  composed  that  profession,  to  consider* 
whether  it  were  fitting  that  he  should  be 
allowed  any  longer  to  belong  to  such  8 
profession.  But  without  desirinff  to  ag<« 
gravate  the  sufiering  which  the  reflections 
of  his  own  mind  must  inflict  upon  this  in- 
dividual, he  must  observe  upon  that  which 
was  material  to  the  public.    This  indivi- 
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dual  occupied  a'  high  judicial  elation  in 
Ireland ;  and  was  it  fitting,  that  af^er  his 
own  confession  of  guilt,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  fill  such  a  station? 

Mr.  Davoson  said,  be  was  one  of  the 
ncmbers  of  the  committee  before  which 
the  prisoner  had  been  guilty  of  gross  pre« 
yarication ;  and  without  desiring  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  corporation 
of  Limerick,  he  could  not  help  saying 
that  such  a  person  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  any  judicial  station. 

Mr.  Daly  said,  that  he  presented  the 
petition,  as  that  petition  was  couched  in 
language  respectful  to  the  House ;  but  he 
I|ad  no  desire  whatever  that  the  peti- 
tioner should  continue  to  occupy  a  judicial 
office. 

Sir  J,  Mackintosh  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  the  prisoner  should  be  released 
without  some  assurance  that  he  would  be 
remoTcd  from  the  office  of  recorder  of 
Limerick. 

Mr.  Daly  said,  that  as  the  office  which 
the  prisoner  occupied  was  subject  to 
annual  election,  and  as  that  election  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  there 
could  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  re- 
appointment of  the  petitioner  after  the 
decision  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Grant  remarked,  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  attention  of 
the  iprd  lieutenant  to  the  decision  of  that 
House. 

Mr.  Bankes  observed,  that  the  conduct 
,  of  the  prisoner  was,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  so  grossly  disgraceful,  that  it 
would  be  obviously  indecept  to  allow  his 
continuance  in  a  judicial  or  any  other 
office  of  trust  or  consequence. 

Mr.  Daly  thought  the  prisoner  should 
resign  the  office  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Grants  understanding  the  office 
which  the  prisoner  held  was  one  of  annud 
election,  and  that  such  election  would 
take  place  in  September,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  lord  lieutenant; 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  ap- 
probation would  not  be  granted  to  the 
election  of  the  prisoner  after  what  had 
transpired  in  that  House. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  after 
what  his  right  hon.  friend  had  stated,  and 
as  the  electtop  for  the  office  which  the 
prisoner  held  would  take  place  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  be  thought  there  could  be  oo 
objection  to  the  motion. 

Henry  D'£sterre»esq.,  was  then  brought 
to  the  bar,  where  he  received  a  Reprimand 
from  Mr.  Speaker,  and  was  ordered  to  ba 
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discharged  out  of  custody,  paying  his  fees* 
The  Reprimand  was  as  follows  z 

*<  Henry  D'Esterre ;  You  were  reported 
by  the  select  committee  appointed  to  hear 
and  determine  the  merits  of  a  petition 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  and 
return  for  toe  city  of  Limerick,  as  having 
been  guilty  of  gross  prevarication.  For 
this  you  were  committed  to  bis  majesty's 
gaol  of  Newgate.  Your  petition,  praying ' 
to  be  released  from  further  confinementt 
has  been  received,  and  you  i^re  brought 
this  day  to  the  bar,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  reprimanded  and  discharged. 

<*  If  I  were  now  called  upon  to  repri- 
mand a  person  of  the  lower  ranks  of  ukp 
half  educated,  and  half  ignorant  perbapa 
of  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had 
takeo  as  a  witness,  it  might  have  been  my 
duty  to  enlarge  upon  the  nature,  the  cba* 
racter,  and  the  consequences  of  such  an 
offence ;  to  have  impressed  upon  him^  as 
far  as  I  was  able^  how  such  an  offence, 
if  tolerated,  must  defeat  all  the  ends 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  how  it  differs 
rather  in  a  legal,  than  in  any  moral  con- 
struction from  a  direct  act  of  perjury* 
Into  all  these  details  to  such  a  person  it 
might  have  been  necessary  for  me  to 
enter  ;^but  when  I  am  addressine  a  per* 
son  of  higher  rank  and  station,  or  belter 
education,  and  clothed  too  himself  with  a 

i'udicial  office,  it  cannot  be  necessary  that 
\  should  thus  add  to  the  painful  duty 
already  imposed  upon  me ;  either  by  ex« 
patiatin^  upon  the  enormity  of  the  crimet 
or  the  disgrace  of  the  punishment. 

**  Your  own  mind  will  suggest  to  you^ 
more  and  severer  reflections  than  any 
words  I  am  master  of  could  convey* 
To  these  reflections  I  am  prepared  entirely 
to  trust,  and  shall  conclude  with  commu* 
nicating  to  you  the  order  of  the  Houses 
that  you  be  discharged  from  fiirther  im- 
prisonment; and  you  are  hereby  dis* 
charged,  on  the  payment  of  your  fees." 

Alien  Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
Alien  Bill, 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose,  not  to  op- 
pose the  question  that  the  Sipeaker^  ab 
now  leave  the  chair,  nor  yet  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  on  the  general  merits  of 
the  bill  then  before  the  Houses  He  had 
expressed  his  opiniona  upon  that  (|uea* 
tion  so  frequently  upon  former  occasional 
that  he  felt  himself  perfectly  justified  in 
not  repeating  them  at  present.  He  had 
another  motive,  of  a  much  more  powerful 
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twturet  (6t  not  entering  into  any  general 
discuision  on  this  bill  upon  the  present 
everting,  which  he  should  take  the  liberty 
of  shortly  stating  to  the  House.  The  last 
time  that  this  bill  was  brought  before  the 
attention  of  parliament  was  in  1818,  and 
it  was  then  proposed  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters because  there  happened  to  be 
thirty-eight  French  exiles  and  three 
French  newspapers  established  in  the 
Netherlands.  That  was  thought  to  be  a 
aafficient  reason  for  withdrawing  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  from  22,000  individuals 
who  were  then  living  under  it.  But  at 
present  not  even  such  a  pretext  as  was 
then  employed  had  been  brought  forward. 
His  majesty's  ministers,  from  a  confi- 
dence arising  out  of  their  former  success, 
now  proposed  the  renewal  of  this  bill,  not 
only  without  any  reason,  but  without  even 
the  allegation,  intimation,  or  insinuation, 
of  any  reason.  The  House  had  heard 
the  bill  introduced,  and  had  heard  it  also 
recommended  by  three  or  four  ambiguous 
phrases,  which  applied  as  much  to  it  as 
they  did  to  any  other  subject  which  had 
been  introduced  into  that  House  since 
the  era  of  its  first  foundation.  That  might 
be  well  enough  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
billi  but  what  occurred  on  the  second, 
when  those  who  were  hostile  to  it  came 
down  to  the  House  in  expectation  of 
hearing  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
it,  and  prepared,  if  such  arguments  were 
advanced,  to  refute  them  in  every  parti- 
cular ?  Why,  that  ministers  were  equally 
silent  upon  that  occasion  also ;  and  thus 
evinced  their  determination  of  proposing 
a  bill  for  the  partial  suspension  of  the 
constitution,  without  urging  a  single  ar- 
gument to  show  the  necessity  of  it.  Upon 
that  occasion  a  speech  had  been  delivered 
against  the  measure,  which  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  its  solidity  than  its  bril- 
liancy, and  which  proved  the  power  of  a 
superior  mind  to  give  novelty  to  an  ex- 
hausted subject.  A  most  lame  and  im- 
potent reply  to  that  speech  had  indeed 
been  attempted,  and  it  was  contended 
that  the  bill  was  necessary,  because  by 
possibtlity  our  domestic  tranquillity  might 
be  disturbed  by  foreign  Incendiaries.  He 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of 
iopposing,  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, incendiaries  from  Seville,  or 
Berlin,  or  Paris,  were  likely  to  avail  them- 
selves of  tumults  at  Glasgow  or  Man- 
chester. This  miserable  interest  for  con- 
tinuing the  measure  had  been  exposed 
by  all  the  powen  of  wit  and  reason;  and 
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Iiad  been  justly  held  up  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  the  House.  He  should  not, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  do 
any  thing  so  needless  as  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments which  had  been  already  urged 
against  this  measure;  nor  any  thing  sd 
hopeless  as  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
answer  to  them  from  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters. Indeed,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
their  design  was  to  have  this  bill  renewed* 
time  after- time,  without  giving  a  single 
reason  why  it  should  be  renewed,  until 
they  obliged  those  who  opposed  it  to  re- 
linquish their  opposition  out  of  mere  las- 
situde ;  and  then,  when  they  had  produced 
that  effect,  to  make  it  permanent,  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  matter  of  course  that  it 
should  become  so.  However  paradoxical 
it  might  appear,  this  bill  was  likely  t^i 
creep  on  till  it  became  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  merely  because  the  objectiona 
to  it  were  never  answered.  No  lawyer 
had  ever  yet  proved  it  to  be  consistent 
with  the  law  of  this  country,  and  no 
statesman  had  ever  yet  shown  it  to  be  at 
all  necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire :  and  the  House  had  been  called 
upon  to  register  this  ministerial  edict, 
simply  because  it  was  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  ministers  that  it  should  do  so. 
He  should  not  at  present  employ  more 
words  upon  this  tyrannical  and  execrable 
bill,  which  he  always  would  call  tyrannic 
cal  and  execrable  so  long  as  the  liberty  of 
speech  was  left  to  him.  His  only  object 
in  obtruding  himself  at  that  moment  upon 
the  House,  was  to  propose  that  certain 
instructions  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
mittee before  the  bill  was  submitted  to  ita 
consideration.  It  was  requisite  that  suck 
instructions  should  be  given,  since  he 
could  not  otherwise  propose,  in  the  com- 
mittee, certain  clauses  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  expedient,  the  title  of  the  bill 
not  being  an  act  to  <<  amend  and  conti- 
nue" the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  late  king, 
but  only  "  to  continue**  it.  The  instruc- 
tions which  he  proposed  that  the  House 
should  give  to  the  committee  were,  to 
receive  and  consider  three  clauses,  whibh 
he  should  hereafter  propose  as  amend- 
ments to  the  bill;  and  ifit  were  consistent 
with  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  the 
House,  he  should  move  also  that  the  wordr 
of  the  amendments  be  put  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  as  an  appeal  t^ 
posterity  against  this  most  unconstitu- 
tional measure.  The  first  of  these  clauses 
related  to  the  appeal  to  be  made  to  the 
privy  councQ.    By  the  bill  of  1814  a  sort 
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of  appeal  was  given  to  the  alien ;  for  the 
privy  council  were  empowered  to  consider 
anj  reasons  wliich  the  alien  might  urge 
against  his  being  sent  out  of  the  kingdom. 
That  clause  might  have  afibrded  a  suffi- 
cient relief  to  the  alien,  if  it  had  been 
understood  and  acted  upon  in  the  same 
spirit  with  that  in  which  it  was  passed. 
But  as  it  was  now  construed,  it  gave  to 
the  alien  no  right  to  demand  what  was 
the  specific  charge  against  him,  no  right 
to  call  witnesses  to  disprove  that  charge, 
and  no  right  to  employ  counsel  to  defend 
him  aeaiust  it ;  it  was  therefore  nothing 
else  than  a  bitter  insult  and  a  cruel 
mockery  upon  him.  A  case  had  even 
occurred  in  which  another  difHcuIty  had 
been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  alien  by 
a  pettyfogging  magistrate,  who  had  re- 
fused to  hear  his  appeal  because  the  act 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  made,  not  to  a 
magistrate,  but  to  the  privy  council. 
There  were  thus  four  clear  and  distinct 
grounds  on  which  the  act,  as  at  present 
worded,  required  amendment.  First  of 
all  it  called  upon  an  individual  who  might 
not  understand  our  language  to  defend 
himself,  and  did  not  allow  him  the  benefit 
of  counsel;  secondly,  it  did  not  enable 
)iim  to  call  for  an  explanation  of  the 
charges  on  which  he  was  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country;  thirdly,  it  did  not  enable 
him  to  call  witnesses  in  his  own  defence; 
and  fourthly,  it  did  not  allow  him  that 
appeal  to  the  privy  council  through  a 
magistrate.  To  remedy  this  crying  injus- 
tice, he  should  propose  a  clause  autho- 
rizing the  privy  council  to  give  the  alien, 
on  his  being  arrested,  a  general  summary 
of  the  charges  exhibited  against  him;  and 
giving  to  the  alien  the  power  of  calling 
witnesses  to  refute  those  charges,  and 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  his  defence, 
either  in  his  own  person  or  by  counsel. 
He  did  not  ask  that  the  alien  should  know 
who  were  his  accusers,  much  less  that  he 
should  have  the  right  to  be  confronted 
with  them ;  he  only  asked  for  such  an 
extension  of  the  fair  principles  of  Eng- 
lisli  law  to  him  as  was  requisite  to  procure 
him  justice*  The  second  clause  which  he 
had  to  propose  was  one  which  he  thought 
would  put  the  sincerity  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  the  test,  and  would  show 
whether  they  were  really  in  earnest  in  the 
professions  which  they  had  so  frequently 
made  to  the  country.  They  had  said  that 
'this  bill  was  introduced  to  protect  the 
public. peace  against  foreign  agitators,  and 
4id  npt  extiend  to  iodividi^  who  foUowcd 
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a  civil  or  industrious  profession,  or  who 
gave  a  pledge  of  their  tranquillity  to  go- 
vernment by  placing  their  families,  their 
property  and  every  other  tie  which  binds 
man  to  man  in  society,  under  its  protec- 
tion. He  should,  therefore,  propose,  that 
all  aliens  who  had  been  settled  in  this 
country  previously  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1814,  should  be  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  this  act.  The  period  which  he 
had  chosen  was  before  the  first  peace  of 
Paris,  which  was  not  made  till  May  in 
the  same  year  ;  and  therefore  this  clause 
exempted  no  Napoleonist,  no  Jacobin, 
and  indeed  no  other  class  of  men  who 
were  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ci- 
vilized Europe.  If  it  did  not  exempt  such 
characters  from  the  operation  of  the  law, 
whom  did  it  protect  against  it  ?  Merchants 
and  their  families— men  of  letters  and 
ingenious  artists — useful  and  peaceable 
artisans,  who  came  to  this  country,  not 
for  their  own  private  advantage  only,  but 
also  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 
which  they  enriched  by  their  talents  and 
ingenuity.  Afler  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  had  treated  the  admirable  speech 
which  had  been  made  upon  a  former 
evening — and  which  he  supposed  that  they 
had  allowed  to  remain  unanswered  be- 
cause they  found  it  to  be  unanswerable-^ 
he  could  not  expect  that  they  would  show 
more  attention  to  any  thing  which  fell 
from  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself. 
But  if  they  would  allow  him  to  speak  to 
them  as  legislators,  he  would  ask  them  to 
specify  what  class  of  men  would  be 
exempted  from  the  law  as  it  would  stand 
if  his  clauses  were  agreed  to  ?  Would 
they  tell  him  that,  in  spite  of  its  precau- 
tions, two  or  three  dangerous  characters 
would  still  be  able  to  remain  in  this 
country,  and  to  brood  over  their  dark  and 
wicked  machinations  in  secret?  If  tliey 
should  make  him  that  answer,  he  would 
ask  them  to  point  out  the  cose  where  laws 
were  made  against  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals only ;  and  the  time  when  there  bad 
not  been  two  or  three  individuals  with 
mischievous  and  mistaken  views  in  the 
country?  He  must,  therefore,  maintain 
that  this  clause  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
bill,  if  the  House  wished  to  preserve  that 
character  which  -  England  had  hitherto 
always  maintained  for  justice  and  huma- 
nity towards  foreigners.  The  third  clause 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  was 
one  which  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
propose  00  any  other  occasion  than  Uto 
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present,  but  to  which,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, he  was  anxious  to  draw  the  atten* 
tion  of  every  gentleman  who  heard  him. 
There  was  at  present  before  parliament 
one  subject  of  the  most  dehcate  and  de* 
plorable  nature,  on  which  he  had  not  as 
yet  made  a  single  observation  for  many 
reasons,  and  chiefly  that  he  might  pre- 
serve that  temper,  which,  if  judicial  du- 
ties were  to  be  imposed  upon  him  against 
his  wishes  and  without  bis  consent,  was  so 
necessary  to  be  preserved  unimpaired,  in 
order  to  the  proper  discharge  of  those 
duties.  The  only  interests  which  he  re- 
garded in  that  transaction  were  the  inte- 
rests of  public  justice — the  highest  and 
most  valuable  of  all.  In  furtherance  of 
those  interests,  it  was  the  duty,  not  only 
of  himself,  but  of  every  other  member  of 
that  House,  to  take  care  that  the  course 
of  justice  should  not  be  disturbed,  that  its 
impartiality  should  not  be  questioned, 
that  its  character  should  not  even  be  sus- 
pected* in  a  case  the  most  painful  and  de- 
plorable  that  had  ever  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  parliament.  Honourable  gen- 
tlemen would  of  course  be  aware  that  he 
was  alluding  to  the  case  of  the  queen.  It 
was  his  opmion— and  he  much  doubted 
whether  any  member  would  be  found  bold 
enough  to  oppose  it — that  no  party  in  that 
transaction  ought  to  have  any  undue  in- 
fluence over  the  witnesses  who  might  be 
called  on  to  give  evidence  regarding  it. 
He  presumed  that  it  was  so  obvious  a 
truth  as  not  to  require  him  to  say  a  word 
in  illustration  of  it,  that  no  party  ought 
even  to  entertain  a  wish  that  any  such 
influence  should  be  exercised.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  the  House,  that  it 
should  give  instructions  to  the  committee 
to  consider  a  clause  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  bill  any  person  or  persons 
who  might  come  from  foreign  parts  to 
give  evidence  either  for  or  against  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  now  pending  against 
the  queen  of  England.  He  said  **  witnesses 
who  might  come  to  give  evidence  either  for 
or  against  ;\  for  the  reason  which  rendered 
this  clause  necessary  to  be  applied  to  both 
parties^  It  was  essential  that  roioisten, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  denial  of  if,  were 
certainly  the  constitutional  prosecutors  of 
the  queen,  should  not  have  the  power  of 
excluding  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  her 
majesty  from  this  country,  for  such  a 
power  would  tend  to  the  lessening  of  jus- 
tice ;  neither  was  it  flt  that  they  should 
have  the  liberty  of  banishing  their  own 
vitoesses ;  for,  if  such  power  were!  to  be 


allowed  them,  parliament  would  grant  to 
them  the  power  of  sending  out  of  the 
country  all  those  who  were  likely  to  give 
what  they  would  deem  disagreeable  tes- 
timony. He  must  own  that  he,  for  one, 
did  not  expect  that  any  such  power  would 
ever  be  exercised  by  the  present  ministers; 
he  would  not  say,  even  for  the  sake  of 
debate,  that  he  thought  any  such  violation 
of  justice  was  likely  to  proceed  from  them ; 
but  still  that  formed  no  answer  to  his  ar- 
gument: for,  would  any  man  say  that  a 
number  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were,  > 
he  understood,  from  the  lowest  classes  in 
society,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
totally  ignorant  of  oi^r  language  and  our 
laws,  might  not,  on  hearing  that  there  was 
such  an  act  in  existence  as  the  Alien  act, 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  think  that  some 
power,  in  abuse  of  it,  might  be  exercised 
against  theiBi?  It  was  requisite  to  the 
purposes  of  justice  that  they  should  be 
released  from  all  such  fears ;  for,  whilst 
they  existed,  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  some  unfair  bias  would  not  influence 
their  minds,  calculated  to  produce  a  tes- 
timony not  exactly  according  with  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  Even  if  he 
could  suppose  that  foreigners,  in  such  a 
situation— entertaining,  too,  religious  sen- 
timents widely  different  from  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
likely  to  entertain  more  rcar  of  every  thing 
which  could  be  urged  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  them  by  its  inhabitants — would 
not  be  actuated  by  any  such  dread  as  he 
had  described ;  still  he  had  another  rea- 
son behind,  which  made  him  more  anxi- 
ous than  any  other  that  this  clause  should 
be  adopted :  it  was  the  possibility  that  a 
report  of  such  injustice  being  practised 
towards  her  majesty  might  prevail  both 
in  this  country  and  upon  the  continent 
It  was  to  deprive  the  constant  calumniators 
of  parliament  at  home,  and  the  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  of  our  honour  and  our 
institutions  abroad,  of  the  opportunity  of 
propagating  so  foul  a  slander,  that  he 
wished  the  House  to  adopt  the  instruction 
which  he  had  proposed.  He  owned  thM 
he  had  no  fear  himself  of  any  unjust  or 
undue  influence  being  exercised  by  mi- 
nisters on  this  occasion ;  but  he  could  not 
infuse  that  opinion  into  the  minds  of  many 
thousands  of  ignorant  persons,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  other  countries,  without  the 
adoption  of  some  such  clause  as  be  had 
just  read  to  them.  He  should  there- 
fore move  that  it  be  the  instruction 
of  tliis  Hous^  to  the  committee  to  con* 
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tider  of  three  clauses,  in  order  to  tbeir 
iDserlion  in  the  present  Alien  bill.  The 
first  instruction  which  he  should  wish  to 
be  given  to  the  committee  was  this— 
<<  That  it  be  on  instruction  to  the  said 
Gooamittee,  that  they  have  power  to  pro- 
Tide  that  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  in  writ- 
iogy  a  general  summary  of  the  matter  al- 
leged against  any  alien  to  such  alien ;  and 
tlutt  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to 
•ummon,  and  examine  upon  oath,  wit- 
nesses before  the  privy  council,  and  to  be 
heard  before  them,  by  himself  or  his 
counsel,  in  support  of  the  excuse  or  rea- 
son by  him  alleged.'' 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  as  he  understood 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  have 
commenced  his  speech  by  saying,  that  he 
would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  general  merits  of  this  bill  he  should 
certainly  imitate  his  example^  and  apply 
himself  more  to  the  consideration  of  the 
clauses  which  the  hen.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  proposed  than  to  the  general 
observations  into  which  he  had  digressed, 
notwithstanding  his  promise  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech.  And  here  he 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  it  was 
easy  for  any  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  aMume  that  nothing  had  been  said  on 
his  (lord  Castlereagh's)  side  of  tlie  House 
in  support  of  the  measure  which  was  now 
before  it ;  and  if  such  an  assumption  were 
afterwards  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  truth,  it 
would  be  a  convenient  mode  of  arguing, 
and  a  cheap  method  of  acquiring  a  vic- 
tory. If,  however,  such  a  mode  of  argu- 
ing were  to  be  held  satisfactory,  and  if 
assertion  were  to  be  deemed  equal  to  truth, 
he  mieht  meet  the  assertions  of  the  hon. 
and  Teamed  gentleman  opposite  with 
others  of  his  own,  and  might  say,  that  the 
arguments  formerly  urged  in  defence  of  this 
bill  had  not  only  been  satisfactory  to  his 
(lord  Castlereaeh's)  mind,  but  also  to 
those  of  former  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
was  from  knowing  how  convincing  those 
arguments  had  appeared  to  those  who  had 
sat  in  former  parliaments,  and  also  from 
knowing  how  widely  those  arguments  had 
been  discussed,-  and  how  generally  ap* 
proved  by  all  who  had  attended  to  them, 
that  he  had  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  inflict 
a  repetition  of  them  upon  the  House  on 
present  occasion,  especially  as  no  argu- 
^^*gy»  had  been  advanced  by  the  oppo- 
~'  *he  measure,  which  had  not  been 
kI  tiroes  advanced,  and  as  oflen 
and  therefore^  if  he  had  abstabed 
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from  entering  into  a  long  discussion  upon 
the  bUl  at  present,  it  was  not  because  he 
had  nothing  to  advance  in  behalf  of  it, 
but  because  nothina  new  had  been  ad- 
vanced against  it.  The  clauses  for  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  wished 
the  House  to  give  instructions  to  the  com- 
mittee were  none  of  them  new  except  the 
last;  the  other  two  had  certainly  been 
brought  forward  once  before ;  and,  if  his 
memory  did  not  fail  him,  more  than  onc6 
by  the  hon«  and  learned  gentleman  him^ 
self.  The  general  feeling  regarding  those 
clauses,  on  their  first  introduction,  was, 
that  if  the  Alien  bill  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  measure,  then  it 
might  be  necessary  to  enact  such  clauses ; 
but,  as  it  was  only  proposed  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  that  such  clauses  were  not 
requisite;  for  what,  he  would  ask,  was 
the  nature  of  them  ?  The  first  of  them 
was  to  enable  the  privy  council  to  enter 
into  a  regular  judicial  investigation  of  any 
charge  that  might  be  instituted  against  an 
alien ;  and,  in  order  that  this  point  mieht 
be  efiected,  it  was  proposed  that  the  alien 
should  be  presented  with  an  account  of 
the  charges  on  which  he  was  considered 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  should 
be  enabled  to  summon  witnesses,  and  em« 
ploy  counsel  in  his  defence;  in  short, 
every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  a 
regular  investigation  into  every  charge  of 
a  political  or  personal  nature  that  could 
be  preferred  against  him.  Now,  it  was 
quite  clear  that,  if  there  was  any  danger 
in  allowing  an  alien  to  remain  in  the 
country,  the  charges  against  him  could 
neither  be  framed  with  that  preciseness, 
nor  proved  with  that  accuracy,  which  was 
necessary  to  a  bill  of  indictment ;  for  it 
would  be  evidently  injurious,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  seemed  himself 
inclined  to  admit,  to  call  into  court  the 
witness  on  whose  evidence  the  charges 
were  first  preferred.  If  the  House  was 
not  inclined  to  pass  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  let  them  say  so  at  once ;  but  let 
them  not  continue  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  introduce  into  the  country  a  new 
and,  as  yet,  an  unheard-of,  tribunal.  With 
regard  to  the  2nd  clause  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he  did  not 
think  that  it  was  quite  so  clear  as  he  ap- 
peared to  think  it  to  be,  that  no  persons 
had'  come  into  the  country,  and  were  in  it 
at  the  time  which  he  had  specified,  who 
entertained  views  hostile  to  its  tranquillity 
and  freedom;  and  therefore,  unless  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  could  show 
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some  better  reason  than  that  which  he 
had  just  urged  for  this,  clause — as,  for  in* 
stance,  tyranny  or  oppression  in  the 
execution  of  the  present  law— he  must 
oppose  it  as  unnecessary  upon  the  pre- 
sent, as  he  had  upon  former  occasions. 
He  could  not  agree  to  the  distinction  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  between 
foreigners  who  had  resided  in  this  country 
before  or  since  any  particular  period;  nor 
could  that  distinction  furnish  any  criterion, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  objects  of 
suspicion  and  lealousy  to  the  state.  The 
only  just  distmction  which  could  be  re* 
cognized  by  the  legislature  was  that  be- 
tween foreigners  who  were  naturalized  in 
this  country,  and  those  who  owed  no  al- 
legiance to  it.  He  felt  infinitely  stronger 
objections  to  the  third  clause  than  he  did 
to  either  of  the  two  former  ones,  because 
he  could  not  copceive  how  any  greater 
libel  or  any  more  unjust  reproach  could 
be  devised  against  his  majesty's  ministers 
than  that  which  it  contained.  For,  what 
did  it  imply  ?  That  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters would  use  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them  by  the  law  in  preventing  justice 
beine  done  to  a  most  illustrious  individual. 
The  non.  and  learned  gentleman  had  cer- 
tainly done  his  majesty's  ministers  the 
justice  of  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  employ  such  powers  to  such 
improper  purpose ;  and  had  further  added, 
that  he  did  not  think  that  any  government 
would  have  the  assurance  to  do  so.  That 
was  all  very  candid  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman;  but  he 
seemed  not  to  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  re- 
tard any  individual  from  coming  to  give 
evidence  in  favour  of  her  majesty,  he 
(lord  Castlereagh)  had  even  oflSered  to 
use  any  influence  which  he  might  have 
abroad  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  any  in- 
dividual whose  attendance  might  be  deemed 
by  her  majesty  essential  to  her  defence. 
If  this  clause  were  added  to  the  bill,  it 
would  be  deemed  abroad  one  of  the 
grossest  stains  that  could  be  inflicted  on 
the  present  government,  and  would  tend 
to  disgrace  it  more  in  their  eyes  than  any 
other  measure  which  he  could  possibly 
devise.  Such  disgrace,  however,  he 
boldly  asserted  that  ministers  did  not  de- 
serve; but'if  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  been  really  anxious  to  know 
who  ^d  deserve  disgrace,  he  might  have 
looked  in  quite  a  different  direction,  and 
there  he  would  have  found  circumstances 
which  were  likely  to  entail  lasting  disho- 


nour upon  the  country.  He  would  have 
dincovered  that  foreigners,  who  had  come 
to  this  country  to  bear  evidence,  he  would 
allow,  against  the  queen,  under  the  pledge 
of  its  hospitality  and  humanity  being  ex- 
tended to  them,  had  been  insulted  on 
reaching  our  shores,  in  the  most  gross  and 
outrageous  manner.  In  noticing  that  cir* 
cumstance,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man  would  have  shown  himself  a  sup- 
porter of  practical,  instead  of  merely  the^ 
oretical  humanity.  For  these  reasons  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  accede  to 
this  clause,  but  would  repel  with  indigna- 
tion the  foul  calumny  which  it  tended  to 
throw  upon  ministers;  and  that  ther 
would  also  show,  in  rejecting  it,  that,  if 
there  were  individuals  m  this  country  who 
could  disgrace  themselves  by  participating 
in  such  outrages  as  those  to  which  he  had 
just  alluded^  there  were  none  in  that 
House  who  would  raise  up  their  voices  in 
support  either  of  the  outrages  themselves^ 
or  of  those  who  had  committed  them. 

Mr.  Scarlett  felt  considerable  surprise 
at  the  very  extraordinary  speech  which  he 
had  just  heard  from  the  nolble  lord.  For, 
what  was  the  argument  of  it  ?  That  the 
power  given  to  ministers  by  this  bill  was 
so  odious,  that  it  was  a  gross  libel  and  a 
wicked  calumny  upon  them  to  suppose  that 
they  could  ever  employ  it.  Why,  if  this 
argument  were  to  be  allowed  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  ministcMonight  in  a  short  time 
ask  for  the  suspHsion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  upon  a  similar  principle* 
They  might  address  parliament  to  the  fol« 
lowing  effect— <<  For  God's  sake  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act— for  God's  sake 
give  up  your  right  to  a  trial  by  jury — for 
God's  sake  repeal  all  your  most  valuable 
laws.  The  power  we  shall  gain  by  such 
measures  will  be  so  odious  and  al>omina- 
ble,  that  it  will  be  a  libel  upon  us  to  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  abuse  it,  and  therefore 
you  will  be  in  quite  as  good  a  condition 
as  you  are  at  present."  But  could  any 
thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  line  of 
argument  ?  He,  for  one,  thought  not. 
The  noble  lord  had  misrepresenteo  the  ar- 
guments of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend* 
His  hon.  and  learned  frien^  had  not  pro- 
posed these  clauses  for  the  purpose  or  in- 
sinuating any  calumnies  against  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
distinctly  stated  that  his  object  was,  to 
repel  such  calumnies.  He  (Mr.  S.)  could 
not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  would  make 
any  improper  use  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  bill  I  yet  it  was  extremely  possib^'" 
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that  the  noble  lord  might  be  suspected, 
and  he  would  tell  the  noble  lord  why. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  country  at 
Urge  entertained  that  opinion  of  the  per- 
fect integrity  and  freedom  from  all  motive 
of  his  majesty *s  government,  which  the 
noble  lord  could  not  but  entertain  himself 
The  very  circumstance  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  alluded  to  in  proper  terms  of  re- 
proach, was  a  proof  that  the  public  opi- 
nion of  his  majesty's  government  was  not 
what  the  noble  |ord  thought  it  deserved. 
The  noble  lord  had  said,  m  answer  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  that  he  had  satisfi-. 
ed  the  House  on  former  occasions,  and  there 
was  therefore  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  ar» 
ffuments.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  whether  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Europe  might  not  render  some  argu- 
ments necessary  to  justify  the  renewal  of 
this  bill  which  were  not  necessary  on  its 
last  adoption  ?  Was  there  no  change  of 
circumstances  in  the  last  two  years? 
Had  nothing  been  done  tosecure  the  safety 
pf  this  empire  ?  Were  we  still  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  revolution  from  foreign  in- 
cendiaries ?  Surely  if  it  was  necessary  to 
renew  this  tyrannical  bill  it  was  necessary 
to  accompany  it  with  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  it  imperative 
upon  government  to  continue  it.  If  such 
a  bill  were  to  be  carried  at  all,  he  rather 
wished  that  its  provisions  should  be  as  odi- 
ous and  tyrannical  as  possible,  because 
there  would  be  the  lesi  chance  of  its  be- 
coming a  permanent  measure.  He  well 
knew  that  a  great  part  of  the  House  had 
such  confidence  in  the  integrity,  talent, 
and  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord,  that,  if 
he  wished  to  make  the  Alien  bill  perma- 
nent, they  would  think  it  a  matter  of 
public  expediency  to  accede  to  his  wishes. 
The  country  might  therefore  consider  it 
as  an  instance  of  the  noble  lord's  modera- 
tion that  he  called  for  its  renewal  only  for 
the  space  of  two  years.  He,  for  one, 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  renewed  for  asin- 
gle  moment.  With  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tional grounds  of  the  measure,  he  thought 
no  man  could  do  credit  to  himself  or  good 
to  the  country  by  looking  back  for  prece- 
dents in  its  justification  to  the  age  of  the 
Tudors.  The  practice  of  that  age  was 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  deserved  to  be  held  up  to 
execration  rather  than  example.  He 
would  look  only  for  authorities  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  to  subsequent 
periods,  and  he  was  prepared  to  contend 
that  the  Crown  never  had  the  prerogative 
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which  enabled  it  in  time  of  peace  to  dis* 
pose  of  the  persons  and  liberties  of  aliens 
in  the  manner  in  which  government  was 
empowered  to  do  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill. 

.    Mr.  Welledey  Pole  said,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  at  any  length  upon  the 
merits  of  this  question,  but  he  could  not 
forbear  making  some   observations  upon 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.    That 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  intimated 
that  a. suspicion  existed  in  the  couiUry 
that  the  ministers  did  not  intend  to  act 
with  the  utmost  justice  and  delicacy  to- 
wards her  majesty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  proposed  these  clauses, 
and  whose  talents,  eloquence,  and  can- 
dour, he  admired  upon  all  occasions,  had 
however  stated,  that  no  such  suspicion  ex-' 
isted  in  bis  mind.    The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  asserted 
in  round  terms  thataproof  of  the  suspicions 
which  the  public  entertained  of  his  majes- 
ty's ministers  was  to  be  found  in  the  outra- 
geous violence  which  had  been  exhibited 
at  Dover  towards  certain  individuals  wha 
landed  there,   because   it  was   supposed 
that  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence  on  the  approaching  important 
state    proceeding.     Did    the    hon.    and 
learned  gentleman  .  call  that  act  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  ?     It  was  the 
act  of  a  rabble.    He  ( Mr.  W.  P.)  readily 
allowed  that  the  rabble  were  hostile  to 
the    present   administration.    He  hoped 
they  always  would  be  so.    It  was  a  proof 
that  the  present  administration  had  acted. 
with  energy,  and  had   successfully  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
mterests  of  the  country.    But,  on  account 
of  this  abominable  and  scandalous  outrage 
which  the   hon.  and  learned   gentleman 
chose  to  consider  the  expression  of  public 
opinion,   the  House  of  Commons   were 
called  upon  to  throw  a  slur  on  govern- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  public  and  the 
world,  by  indicating  such  a  suspicion  of 
government  as  to  withhold  from  them  the 
powers  with    which   they   had   formerly 
been  entrusted.    He  wholly  subscribed  to 
the  declaration  of  his  noble  friend,  .that  if 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  found  attempt- 
ing,   what  -*  not  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  himself,  but,  according  to  him, 
the  public  suspected  they  would  attempt 
—if  they  not  only  did  not  take  no  means 
to  prevent  persons  from  coming  forward  to 
give  evidence  for  her  majesty  in  the  pend- 
ing proceeding,  ))ut  if  they  did  not  givf 
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etery  possibfe facility,  at  home  ahda  bro&d, 
ibr  th6  productimi  of  such  witnesses,  they 
would  deserve  to  be  driven  from  their 
offices  with  degradation  and  disgrace.  He 
feared  that  he  was  intruding  on  the  pati- 
ence^ of  this  House.  It  was  his  apprehen- 
sion alone  which  induced  him  to  remain 
sflent  on  former  occasions,  when  the  hon. 
tfnd  learned  gentleman,  and  other  honour- 
able gentlemen  accused  ministers,  as  if  they 
were  the  vilest,  lowest,  and  most  incom- 
petent of  humfan  beings.  ^  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had,  night  afler  night, 
dilled  his  majesty's  ministers,  a  weak,  va- 
cillating, didointed,  wretched  administra- 
tion, incapable  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  enjoying  no  con6dence 
any  where  [Mr.  Scarlett  appeared  to  deny 
having  used  those  terms],— Tlie  hon.  and 
learnerd  gentleman  had  a  short  memory. 
Did  he  sa^  that  he  had  not  meant  to  des- 
cribe ministers  as  a  wretched,  miserable, 
TadHating  set  of  men  ?  He  should  be 
fafeppy  to  bear  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
di^an  disavow  it. 

•^  Mr.  Scarlett  said  he  had  no  intention  of 
disavowing  it. 

Mr.  WelleiUy  Pole  obsei^ed,  that  he 
Imd  a  right  then  to  consider  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  as  avowing  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett  allowed  that  his  meaning 
liad  the  tendency  supposed  by  the  right 
hob.  gentleman,  but  trusted  that  he  #as 
incapable  of  using  some  of  the  words  im- 
puted to  him.  He  had  called  the  right 
liDD.  gentleman's  colleagues  weak,  vacilla- 
ting, and  incapable  of  administering  the 
affiurs  of  tho  country  in  the  present  crisris. 
Their  acts  and  measures  fully  justified  his 
having  so  characterised  them,  and  he  would 
io  characterise  them  still.  He  said  this 
without  intending  personal  disrespect  to 
any  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  admi- 
nistration was  composed :  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  he  was  entitled*  boldly 
to  declare  his  opinion  of  their  conduct  as 
abody< 

Mr.  WeUe$ley  Pole  was  proceeding  to 
make  some  further  remarks  on  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, when 

The  Speaker  interfered,  and  reminded 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  the  great  in- 
convenience that  might  arise,  were  the 
rales  of  the  House  to  permit  aity  hon. 
member  to  refer  to  particular  expressions 
used  in  former  debates. 

Mr.  Wdkdey  Pole  replied  that  he 
should  always  horn  to  the  chair  with  that 
respect  which  wu  due  to  it  when  it  wu 
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filled  as  it  was  at  the  present  ihoment.— 
Without,  however,  referring  to  former  de* 
bates,  he  would  advert  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  pretty  boldlv 
stated  in  the  present  discussion.    Accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  he 
(Mr.  W.  Pole)  and  his  colleagues  were 
now  a  vacillating  administration,  they  were' 
now  an  incompetent  administration,  they 
were  now  a  disjointed  administration.    His 
maje&ty's  present  government  were  charged 
with  wanting  the  confidencie  of  the  House 
and  of  the  country.     Who  were  they  who 
so  charged  them  ?     Had  mirtistfers  never' 
appealed  to  the  House  or  lo  the  people,- 
that  this  absence  of  confidence  6n  the' 
part  of  both  were  so  loudly  asserted  ?  He 
would  state  it  hypothetically ;  if  it  had  so 
happened  that  they  had  during  the  last' 
few  years  made  three  or  four  appeals  to' 
the  people,  and  had  gained  strength  in 
every  appeal-* if  such  had  been  the  case, 
with  what  grace  could  they  be  accused,' 
after  such  an  ordea),  of  wanting  the  pub- 
lic confidence?    If  it  had  happened  that, 
on  a  great  question  in  the  last  session — a 
question  which  the  leader  of  an  advei^se 
party  had  declared  in  a  plain,  open,  coun- 
trv-gentleman-like  manner,  was  a  question' 
whetlier  ministers  should  stay  in  or  go 
out,    that   wretched    administration  had 
beat  their  opponents  three  to  one,  would 
they  then  have  been  told  tliat  they  wanted 
the  confidence  of  .the    House  of  Com- 
mons ?     He  had  long  wished  for  an  op«' 
portunitv   of  touching  on  these  things.' 
He  would  say  nothing  of 'the  conduct  of 
the  gentletnen  opposite  during  the  late 
war.     He  would  say  nothing  of  their  pre- 
diction, that  not  one  of  our  soldiers  «vould 
land  in  the  Peninsula  wlio  would  not  re- 
main there  as  a  prisoner.     He  would  say 
nothing  of  their  unvaried  anticipations  of 
the  triumph  of  Buonaparte.     The  public 
plainly  saw  that  these  men  of  genius— » 
these  animadverters  upon  the  conduct  of 
others,  with  all  their  talents  and  all  their 
confidence,  were  eternally  foiled,   as  he ' 
trusted  to  God  they  always  would  be  f 
and  that  when  they  came  to  the  point, 
they  were  wholly  ineffective  and  feeble^' 
He  was  sorry  to  see  that  what  he  had  said 
had  agitated  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle-  . 
man.     He  truly  and  conscientiously  de- 
elared,  that  the  only   question  for   the 
House  to  determine  simply  v^as,  if,  by 
adopting  the  proposed  clause,  they  would 
throw  a  slur  on  his  majeaty|B  government, 
which  had  not  bee^JjflP'^^them  by 
any  former  Howe 
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Mr.  Scarlett  rose  to  explain.    With  res- 

Sct  to  the  conduct  of  the  populace  at 
over,  ha  had  not  intended  to  adduce  it 
aa  the  expression  of  the  pubh'c  feeling,  he 
bad  merely  mentioned  it  as  having  been 
first  alJuded  to  by  the  noble  lord,  with 
whom  he  would  unite  in  condemning  it  as 
highly  reprehensible  and  improper.  What 
be  had  observed  was,  that  a  great  many 
persons  out  of  doors  might  entertain  sus- 
picions of  the  intentions  of  government, 
which  certainly  were  not  entertained  by 
himself.  He  no  more  considered  the  sen- 
timents of  such  persons  to  express  the 
public  opinion,  than  he  considered  the 
votes  of  that  House  to  express  the  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  WeUesley  Pole  said,  he  understood 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  say, 
that  what  passed  at  Dover  was  a  manifes- 
tation of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Abircromby  declared,  that  if  an  opi- 
nion were  to  be  formed  of  the  tidents, 
jud^ent,  and  discretion  of  the  adminis- 
tration from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  those  who  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  wish  that  question  should 
be  put  on  a  better  issue.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  his  hon.  and  learnea  friend's 
proposition  deserved  to  be  received  by 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  far  differ- 
ent temper  than  had  been  displayed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  The  object  of 
the  clauses  proposed  by  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend  was,  to  secure  to  foreigners  on 
coming  to  this  country,  ignorant  as  they 
roust  be  of  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  of  the  se- 
curities on  which  they  were  to  depend, 
not  only  for  their  ease  and  comfort,  but 
for  their  personal  safety  while  inthecoun- 
try,  such  a  certainty  of  being  protected 
as  would  place  them  beyond  all  fear  and 
doubt  on  that  head.  If  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  constitution,  felt 
assured  that  there  would  be  no  danger  at- 
tendant on  the  arrival  of  those  witnesses, 
who  would  undertake  to  aver  tliat  similar 
feelings  prevailed  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
coming  from  a  far  distant  country,  to  a 
nation  which  they  looked  upon  with  pre- 
judices, to  a  people  of  which  they  enter- 
tained strange  notions?  Tliat  House 
might  know  that  the  power  entrusted  by 
the  bill  to  government  would  not  be 
abused ;  but  how  could  that  knowledge 
be  conveyed  to  foreigners  ?  On  the  re- 
cant landing  of  some  foreigners  th^  pao- 
Iile  of  the  place  where  they  landed,  with 
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a  feeling  which  he  trusted  was  only  local,, 
took  a  course^  with  respect  to  those  per- 
sons that  was  in  defiance  of  all  law.  How 
was  it  possible  that  thoseparsons  couldfind 
out  that  there  were  powers  in  the  bands 
of  the  government  which  might  justify 
them  in  discharging  all  apprehension  of 
further  outrage  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  rendered  necessary  soo^o 
additional  legislative  protection  for  alieoa, 
it  was  the  occurrence  to  which  he  alluded 
—an  occurrence  which  he  was  persuaded 
no  individual  in  that  Hpuse  or  in  the 
country,  of  a  right  way  of  thinking,  eoold 
view  otherwise  than  with  detestation  and 
horror.  Of  that  occurrence  no  roan  with 
feelings  of  an  Englishman  but  must  wish 
that  fdl  trace  could  be  blotted  out.  While 
he  was  speaking  on  this  subject  he  begged 
leave  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
^uch  persons  as  those  of  whom  he  had 
been  speaking  were  left  exposed  to  popu- 
lar indignation ;  and  that  he  coaoeivea  a 
better  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  them  than  to  allow  them  to  be 
driving  about  the  streets  of  LondoA  at 
midnight  seeking  a  place  of  shelter. 

Mr.  R,  Martin  said,  with  respect  to  the 
general  question  of  continuing  the  Alitii 
act,  I  vote  for  that  proposition  for  those 
reasons  that  have  been  so  ably  ur^ed  by 
the  noble  lord.  Now,  as  to  the  third  re- 
solution, which  is  supposed  Decessary  to 
protect  the  witnesses  of  her  majeatyt  I 
am  compelled  to  ^ive  to  that  resolution 
not  only  my  degative,  but  my  hearty  re* 
probation ;  and  I  do  this  more  from  mo- 
tives of  regard  to  the  queen  than  of  jus* 
tice  to  the  government.  The  objeet  m 
not  to  prevent  any  foreigner  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  queen  from  bein^  sent  away» 
for  I  am  bold  in  this  assertion,  that  her 
majesty  the  queen's  defence  will  de|jeod 
on  those  witnesses  that  are  to  be  brought 
into  the  country  through  the  exertioiia 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  not  on  any  now  li- 
able to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Is  there 
one  man  so  lost  to  truth  as  to  say,  he 
doubts  the  assurance  given,  that  my  noblo 
friend  will  exert  every  power,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  procure  the  presence  of  everr 
person  deemed  necessary  to  the  oueen  s 
defence.  Again,  is  there  a  i^eo  ^^o  will 
not  allow,  that  without  suoh  assistance  it 
would  be  difficult  at  least  fbr  her  majesty 
to  be  prepared  for  her  trhd.  As  the 
queen's  friend  (if  I  may  be  so  bold),  I  do 
protest  against  this  resolutioo,  because  it 
would  surrender  the  effectual  pMeo  aL<> 
ready  givi^ni  tad  aubstkiite  aa  klto»  mr 
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operalivt  clause  in  Its  stead,  and  this  for 
the  purpose  of  maligning  government.  I 
hare  heard  much  (rom  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed member  of  vacillation  and  incapacity 
in  the  king's  ministers.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  is  too  good  a  patriot  to 
plot  the  subversion  of  the  present  (incap- 
able as  he  considers  them^  administra- 
tion, without  being  preparea  to  propose  a 
government  ready  to  accept  their  situa- 
tions. He,  no  doubt,  is  fully  prepared  to 
take  his  share  in  these  new  arrangements. 
However  the  modesty  of  men  may  make 
them  doubt  on  some  subjects,  almost 
every  man  thinks  he  is  bom  to  be  a  prime 
minister.  I  remember  a  French  hackney 
coachman  accosted  me  thus-—"  What  do 
you  think  of  our  foolish  kin^" — (and  he 
added  a  more  degrading  epithet  to  the 
queen's  name.  She,  sir,  was  the  most  un- 
popular of  the  two.  8he  and  her  royal 
eonsort  were  known  to  live  happily  with 
each  other,  and  this  rendered  both  ob- 
aoxious  to  the  Parisian  mob.)  I  replied 
to  the  man  of  the  people,  that  I  did  not 
think  any  gentleman  would  consent  to  be 
their  king.  **  I  will  charge  myself  to  find 
one— I  will  propose  myself  at  the  next 
meeting  of  my  section.''  1  shall  never 
forget  the  figure  of  this  fellow — nothing 
Kke  the  caricatures  we  see— he  was  a 
plump,  round,  well-fed  citizen,  and  looked 
more  like  an  abbot  of  a  convent  than  a 
meagre  coachman.  Those  who  hint  that 
the  exalted  individual  requires  this  fence 
for  her  protection,  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  the  most  guilty  foreigner  would  find 
protection  from  the  government  he  out- 
raged, the  moment  the  queen's  solicitors 
hinted  he  might  be  found  necessary  to  her 
cause.  If  the  govehiraent  acted  other- 
wise, her  acquittal  would  be  certain,  and 
then  the  trials  of  the  corrupt  ministers 
would  begin  with  a  certainty  of  their  con* 
viction  and  punishment.  I  vote,  then, 
against  this  clause,  with  a  view  to  protect 
the  queen,  and  to  vindicate  the  nation 
from  the  unjust  calumny  It  would  inflict 
if  agreed  to. 

Sir  J.  Mttckifitosk  said,  that  in  the  few 
observations  which  he  was  about  to  sub- 
mit, he  should  confine  himself  to  that 
clause  which  had  been  chiefly  discussed, 
and  which  he  considered  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  three  —  ne  meant  that 
which  was  intended  to  afford  protection 
to  the  foreign  witnesses  for  and  against 
Ifhe  queen.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
attempt  to  follow  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
ttian  opposite  tlurough  the  various  points 


of  his  speech— a  speech  distinguished  by 
so  much  moderation,  so  strict  an  adU 
herence  to  order,  so  complete  an  absence 
of  unnecessary  digression,  so  thorough  a 
self-command,  so  abundant  a  portion  cf 
temper  and  discretion.  As  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  administration  whiqh 
had  been  given  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  of  this  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  was 
certain,  that  if  any  man  out  of  that  House 
bad  been,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  asked 
that  character,  he  must  have  repliedi 
that  it  was  a  weak,  vacillating,  and  dis- 
jointed administration.  What  else  could 
be  said  of  an  administration  that  adopted 
an  accusation  against  a  high  and  distin- 
guished individual  one  moment,  and  disr 
claimed  it  the  next-^that  one  day  evinced 
a  spirit  of  decided  and  unalterable  hosti- 
litv  to  that  individual,  and  on  the  next 
willingly  laid  the  majesty  of  parliament 
prostrate  at  her  feet,  in  the  hope,  by  con* 
ciliation,  of  effecting  a  compromise?—* 
What  else  could  be  said  of  an  adminis- 
tration that  assembled  the  whole  force  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  a  pro- 
ceeding unprecedented  and  dangerous-— 
a  proceeding  which  was  as  ^reat  ah  in« 
fraction  of  its  principles  as  it  was  a  de- 
gradation of  its  dignity—- a  proceeding 
which  exposed  it  to  the  risk  of  a  greater 
outrage  than  it  had  been  exposed  to  dur- 
ing the  six  centuries  which  had  elapsed 
since  its  institution  ?  -—  Under  those  cir* 
cumstances  there  was  no  roan,  in  the  ca- 
pital at  least,  who  could  describe  hia 
majesty's  present  government  in  other 
terms  than  those  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  instant  and 
hearty  laughter ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
noble  lord  that  such  was  the  feeling  out 
of  doors,  no  less  of  tliose  who  sincerelv 
supported  the  general  measures  of  himseif 
and  his  colleagues,  than  of  those  who 
were  their  determidHl  opponents.  The 
noble  lord  and  the  flpit  hon.  gentleman 
had  altogether  passed  unnoticed  the  main 
argument  which  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh) 
had  urged  in  favour  of  the  proposed  clause, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  removing  from 
the  aliens,  who  were  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  approacbine  solemn  pro- 
ceeding, all  apprehension  that  the  powers 
vested  by  the  bill  in  his  majesty's  go* 
vernment  would  be  exercised  to  their 
inconvenience  or  disadvantage.     He  ap- 

Eealed  to  the  House  if  that  argument 
ad  been  so  weak,  so  prima  Jade  absurd, 
as  to  deserve  to  be  thus  passed  over  in 
contemptuous  silence  ?  And  if  not  passed 
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over  on  that  ground,  the  inference  was,  - 
that  it  was  unanswerable.  The  noble  lord  i 
had  charged  him  with  not  having  alluded  ' 
to  the  late  conduct  of  the  mob  at  Dover—  ' 
conduct  which,  unquestionably,  was  most 
infamous  and  disgraceful.    But  that  con- 
duct was  punishable  by  the  law  as  it  stood. 
It  was  .punishable  bypreferring  a  bill  be- 
fore a  grand  jury.    Tne  attorney- general 
had  sufficient  means  of  prosecuting  the 
perpetrators  of  that  outrage.    The  inter- 
position of  the  legislature  was  wholly  un- 
necessary. If  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh)  were 
io  meddle  with  the  ordinary  administration 
pf  the  law  in  that  case,  he  might  be  justly 
accused  of  needless,  if  not  mischievous 
Interference.    And  by  whom  had  -he  ne- 
vertheless been  called  upon  to  interfere  ? 
By  those  who,  in  the  last  session,  pre- 
vented parliament  from  inquiring  into  the 
most  serious  and  important  transactions, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
Taw.    He  denied  that  the  clauses  which 
he  proposed  involved  any  reflection  or  in- 
sult towards  government.     Was  there  a 
single   prerogative  in  the  whole  of  our 
constitution  against  which  our  ancestors 
had  not  provided  securities  ?    Were  those 
securities  considered  to  be  insults  ?     Ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  every  other  provision  which  parlia* 
tnent  had  made  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people— nay,  our  liber- 
ties themselves,  were  so  many  insults  to 
government.     Such  a  principle  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  such  governmenU  as  those 
t)f  Turkey  and  Algiers.    O^r  n^ost  sacred 
Rnd  valuable  laws  were  founded  on  jea* 
lou*y  of  the  Crown ;  but  all  these  guards 
and  aecurities  of  English  liberty  were 
proscribed  and  anathematised  by  the  noble 
lord  in  a  single  sentence.     So  far  from 
wishing  to  avoid  siujh  restrictions  aa  those 
now  proposed,  it  iV  honourable  to  every 
government  to  adopt  them  as  a  protection 
against  their  own  weakness,  and  against 
the  calumnies  both  of  their  malicious  and 
of  their  just  enemies.    It  was  a  false  pride 
which,  instead  of  taking  that  wise  course, 
blustered  and  talked  big  of  pledges  to  the 
public,  and  of  insults  sustained  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  abuses.    The  only 
«Qre  way  in  which  a  government  could 
•how  that  it  was  determined  not  to  abuse 
^^  power  was,  to  submit  to  have  that 
■K^er  restrained  by  the  law.     All  other 
^pwcy— all  intimation  of  apprehended  in- 
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suit  from  the  restriction  of  power,  waa 
hypocrisy  when  it  proceeded  from  tyrantiy 
and  weakness  when  it  came  from  those 
who  entertained  no  bad  intent  ions. 

Mr.  Canning  s^id,  he  found  himself  in 
^,  situation  of  considerable  difficulty ;  for 
if  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  member,  on  mov- 
ing a  clause,  to  conclude  the  debate  by  a 
reply,  as  in  the  case  of  a  motion,  then  be 
was  precluded  by  the  practice  of  the 
House  from  oflfering  any  observatiopa  in 
answer  to  those  of  bis  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  As  hb  bon.  and  learned  fjriend'a 
proposition  was  in  the  shape  of  an  amend- 
ment, and  not  of  an  original  motion,  it 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  that  what 
his  hjin.  and  learned  friend  b^d  just  said 
could  not  be  deemed  ^,  reply. 

Sir  J.  Mackintoih  begged  to  consult 
the  Chair  on  the  subject,  and  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  moving  of  an  instruc- 
tion to  a  committee  entitled  the  mover  to 
the  privilege  of  a  reply. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  original  question 
before  the  House  was,  **  that  the  speaker 
do  leave  the  chair ;"  and  therefore,  unless 
that  motion  were  withdrawn,  the  proposed 
instruction  must  be  considered  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  be  only  desired  to 
set  himself  right  with  the  House  on  thia 
point ;  and  to  show  his  bon.  and  learned 
friend  that  he  had  no  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  right  which  the  forms  of 
the  House  allowed  him,  he  should  wait 
till  the  first  of  the  motions  had  passed* 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  question 
which  he  must  first  put  was,  **  that  the 
original  words  stand  part  of  the  motion  ;*' 
and  if,  on  that  question,  the  House  deter- 
mined that  he  should  leave  the  chair» 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  the  question.  • 
Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  as  that  was 
the  case  he  would  proceed,  with  the  in* 
tention,  however,  of  limiting  his  remarka 
within  a  very  small  compass.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  abstained  from  an- 
swering that  which  was  transcendantly. 
the  most  important  part  of  his  noble 
friend's  speech — namely,  that  the  pro- 
posed clause,  was  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
such  a  nature  that  if  his  niajesty's  present 
ministers  were  supposed  capable  of  per- 
mitting it,  they  were  unworthy  to  remain 
for  a  single  hour  in  that  capacity,  and 
ought  not  merely  to  be  reatramed,  but  to 
be  driven  with  scorn  and  indignation  from 
their  offices.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  said,  that  he  had  drawn  this  clause 
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without  consulting;  anjr.  one«  CMainly 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  not  haye 
consulted  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
near  him ;  for  that  hon.  and  learned  geo* 
tleman  found  in  the  character  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  government  a  necessity  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  disclaimed,  for 
the  enactment.  That  opinion  of  the  horn 
and  learned  gentleman  would  inevitably 
appear  to  the  world  to  be  adopted  by  the 
House  if  they  sanctioned  the  instructions 
DOW  proposed;  for  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  House  could  add  such 
clauses  without  creating  a  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  all  men,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries,  that  parliament 
thought  ministers  capable  of  abusing  the 
power  which  the  bill  at  present  gave  them. 
To  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  that  all  power  was  by  our  consti- 
tution attended  with  securities  against  its 
abuse,  the  answer  was,  that  against  ordi- 
nary abuses  every  guard  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished, but  that  the  abuse  which  the 
proposed  clause  contemplated  was  of  so 
detestable  a  nature,  that  no  legislature  in 
^invilised  country  ought  for  a  moment  to 
anticipate  its  perpetration,  but  should 
look  at  in  the  same  point  of  view  as  that 
in  which  the  ancient  republic  had  regard- 
ed parricide.  If  the  proposition  were 
o  de  in  tenderness  to  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters  they  did  not  thank  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend.  It'  it  were  meant  as  a  precau- 
tion to  guard  them  against  temporary  sus- 
picion,  it  was  a  precaution  that  must 
prove  ineffectual.-*lf  the  clause  were 
agreed  to,  and  if,  with  other  matters,  the 
suspicion  which  either  es^isted  out  of 
doors,  or  was  tobe  created  by  the  speech^ 
within  those  walls,  were  to  be  made  ma^' 
ter  of  history,  what  defence  could  the  pre- 
sent ministers  have  against  th^  charge, 
that  they  were  so  notoriously  unjust,  that 
parliament  found  it  necessary  to  add  a 
clause  to  the  Alien  act  to  prevent  them 
from  sending  out  of  the  country  the  wit- 
nesses which  the  queen  might  find  ii  ne- 
cifssary  to  call  in  her  defence  ?  Ministers 
could  not  hesitate  between  the  two  kinds 
of  suspicion.  They  preferred  the  present, 
knowing  that  they  could  guard  against  its 
continuance  by  their  conduct — knowing 
they  could  confound  and  act  it  down ;  and 
that  it  would  be  much  better  and  easier 
to  do  that  than  to  incur  suspicion  for  all 
time  to  come.  He  would  not  be  be- 
trayed by  the  retrospective  view  which  his 
hon  and  learned  friend  had  taken  of  the 
proceedings  respecting  her  majesty,  into 


any  detaOed  remark  on  the  subject.  Ha 
bad  hoped  that,  the  period  having  arrived^ 
when  the  painful  subject  which  had  so 
long  agitated  the  public  mind,  was  in  a 
course  of  being  settled  judicially,  that 
House  would  not,  on  any  occasion,  be 
dragged  into  any  farther  notice  of  it,  until 
it  should  come  regularly  before  them. 
It  was  not  calculated  to  farther  the  ends 
of  public  justice,  to  calm  the  existing  ef- 
fervescence of  feeling,  or  to  qualify  that 
House  to  perform  the  duty  which  might 
eventually  devolve  upon  them,  to  debate, 
by  snatches,  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
points  of  the  question,  and  thus  to  keep 
alive  a  constant  and  injurious  irritation. 
He  would  therefore  confine  himself  to  one 
single  remark  in  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  speech.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend's  great  accusation  against  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  was,  that  havings 
thought  it  imperative  upon  themselves,  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  to  bring 
forward  the  charges  which  they  had 
brought  forward,  they  nevertheless,  in  de- 
fiance (according  to.hls  hon.  and  learned 
friend)  of  the  principles  of  justice,  and  at 
•the  risk  ^according  to  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed friend)  of  incurring  a  greater  blot  than 
ever  had  been  thrown  on  the  House  in  the 
annals  of  the  country,  did  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  that  House,  expressed,  if  not 
unanimously,  by  a  most  commanding  and 
unprecedented  majority.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  thought  it  matter  of  blame, 
that  his  majesty's  ministers,  having  found 
it  necessary  (although  with  great  reluct- 
ance) to  bring  the  matter  in  question  un- 
der the  consideration  of  parliament,  had 
nevertheless  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  weakness  and  the  inconsistency  to  per- 
severe to  the  last  in  endeavouring  to  avert 
what  they  themselves,  what  parliament, 
and  what  the  country  considered  to  be  a 
great  national  calamity.  To  himself,  he 
could  assure  his  hon«*!and  learned  friend, 
that  he  took  no  blame  for  his  share  of  the 
transaction.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  reso- 
lution to  which  the  House  acceded,  been 
drawn  and  worded  by  his  colleagues  and 
himself,  there  were  some  expressions, 
some  awkwardnesses  which  they  would 
probably  have  omitted.  But  from  that 
fact  let  this  fair  inference  be  deduced— 
that  the  resolution  in  question  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  mi- 
nisters ;  but  that  considering  it  to  embody 
the  sentiments  of  the  House,  although 
the  words  were  not  theirs,  they  thought 
that,  to  have  considered  them  with  criti- 
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cal  seTerity,  would  have  shown  fattidiout 
delicacj  at  the  expaifsa  of  that  which  they 
were  cont inced  waa  aiacerity  of  intention. 
Whatever  might  have  heen  the  effect  of 
that  attempt  at  condiiation,  no  man  could 
aay  that  it  bad  not  been  made  with  ear- 
tieatneas— no  man  could  aay  that  in  the 
mode  adopted  for  its  attainment,  a  cold 
niggardlv  parsimony  of  language  had 
Men  fiilfen  mto.  If  the  proceeding  could 
be  charged  with  any  error  in  that  respect, 
it  was  error  of  excess.  Would  to  God 
that  excess  had  been  tenfold,  so  that  the 
result  had  been  more  fortunate  1  But  as 
that  was  **  past  praying  for,'*  he  had  the 
satiafiiction  to  know  that,  so  far  from 
ahrinklng  from  the  accusation  of  his  hon« 
aad  learned  friend,  that  they  had  deviated 
from  the  straight-forward  path,  his  col- 
leagues and  himself,  and  more  especially 
biiMetf,  to  the  latest  hour  of  their  lives, 
and  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
melancholy  transaction,  would  fisel  a  con« 
aolatioQ  which  thev  would  not  exchange 
for  any  earthly  advantage;  that  the  last 
bop^  and  chance  of  avoiding  the  menaced 
evil  had  been  npost  sincerely  tried. 

The  first  instruction  was  then  negatived* 
without  a  division^  The  second  instruc- 
tion, excluding  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill  aliens  resident  in  this  countty  previous 
to  January  1814,  was  also  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

Sir  «/•  Mackintosh^  in  moving  the  third 
resolution,  begged  to  make  one  or  two 
observations,  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  right  hon.  friend  First,  it  was 
remarkable  how  strictly  hb  rieht  hon. 
friend  applied  the  proposed  resolutions  as 

eirsonai  to  himself  and  his  colleaffues. 
e  seemed  to  consider  himself  and  his 
friends  as  the  permanent  immovable  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  that  every 
thing  proposed  was  directed  against  them. 
Every  measure  which  was  brought  for- 
ward, in  opposition  to  their  views  or  feel- 
ings, his  right  hon.  friend  appeared  to 
consider  as  affecting  them  in  a  personal 
manner.  Every  measure  which  might 
even  be  thought  to  affect  the  hon.  and 
right  hon.  gentlemen,  however  remotely, 
his  r^ht  hon.  friend  seemed  to  think  a 
personal  affront,  and  a  very  ungentle6ianly 
.  proceeding.  The  possible  abuse  of  power 
generally  seemed  to  be  totally  lost  sight 
of.  Among  other  things,  his  right  hon. 
firiend  regretted  that  the  subject  respect- 
ipt  the  queen  should  have  been  intro- 
HAMrtiato  this  question.  From  that  dis- 
^^■•f  however,  he  (sir  J.  Mackintosh) 
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had  hitherto  abstained,  and  was  determin- 
ed most  studiously  to  abstain,  until  fit  oc- 
casion occurred  to  render  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  But  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
indignantly  denied  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  had  been  stated  against  his  ^ 
majesty's  ministers.  This  charge  of  fluc- 
tuation and  vacillation  on  their  part,  as 
connected  with  their  support  of  an  ad- 
dress, pending  the  proceedings,  was  estab- 
lished, he  should  contend,  not  only  by 
fhcts,  but  by  the  admission  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  himself;  for  his  right  hon. 
friend  did  allow  that  they  had  deviated  a 
little  from  the  strictnen  of  the  law,  and 
the  regularity  of  proceedings  in  this  case; 
and  what  was  this  deviation  but  inconsis- 
tency ?  Her  majesty  was  threatened  with 
the  severest  proceeaings  on  her  arrival, 
and  in  three  days  ufter  the  House 
of  CmnmoDs  was  prostrate  at  l^er  feet. 
He  did  not  mean  to  cavil  with  the 
words  of  the  address  to  the  queen.  His 
objection  to  it  was  made  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  he  would  venture  to  aay, 
that  at  no  former  period  of  parliament  had 
there  been  an  address  of  advice  or  opinion 
to  a  subject.  The  ancient  usage  in  this 
respect,  like  all  the  other  usages  of  parlia- 
ment, was  founded  in  the  purest  wisdom, 
and  proceeded  upon  this  principle  and 
reason—that  if  parliament  ottered,  in  the 
usual  form,  its  humble  advice  to  the 
Crown,  and  that  without  any  effect,  they 
might  take  the  necessary  remedial  mea- 
sures by  proceeding  against  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a  subject, 
the  advice  of  parliament  was  liable  to  the 
indignity  of  being  rejected,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  determination  and 
wisdom  might  be  exposed  to  contumely 
and  contempt ;  and  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, high  as  was  her  rank,  that  the  queen 
herself  was  but  a  subject.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  state  that,  from  the  return  of  the 
earliest,  the  most  ancient  writ,  to  the 
parliament  of  this  country,  it  had  never 
proceeded  to  advise  a  subject.  There  had 
been  various  addresses  of  condolence  and 
congratulation  to  princes  at  diflferent  pe- 
riods, but  never  until  June  1820  was  par- 
liament known  to  have  presented  an  ad- 
dress of  advice  to  a  subject.  These  were 
the  grounds  by  which  his  vote  against 
that  address  was  actuated,  and  upon 
those  grounds  he  founded  his  censure 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers,  whose  duty 
it   was  to  protect   (he  dignity  of  par- 
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liaroent  His  right  ban.  friend  had  in- 
deed asserted  that  the  resolution  was  not 
the  resolution  of  ministers.  It  was  their 
resolution:  it  was  the  resolution  of  all 
who  Toted  for  it.  He  disdained  any  mi- 
nute investigation  into  the  construction  of 
its  sentences,  he  looked  only  to  tlie  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  was  brought  forward. 
Tne  next  observation  which  occurred  to 
him  was  this— that  his  right  hon.  friend 
seemed  to  argue  that  it  was  proper  to  pro- 
▼ide  securities  against  the  ordinary  abuses 
of  power,  but  not  against  those  which 
were  of  a  more  serious  and  alarming  na- 
ture. Now  he  begged  leave  to  ask  him 
whether  any  thing  could  be  more  truly 
horrible  Uian  the  murder  of  an  innocent 
roan,  and  yet  whether  there  was  any  thing 
which  the  laws  of  England  had  taken  more 
jealous  care  to  guard  against  than  the  put- 
ting to  death  an  innocent  person,  under 
the  forms  of  law  ?  So,  in  the  case  of  high- 
treason,  he  would  ask  again,  what  other 
principle  had  caused  those  multiplied  and 
Vigilant  securities  which  invested  the  life 
of  the  subject  but  this — that  where  the 
Crown  was  the  prosecutor,  there  the 
greatest  danger  of  abuse  of  power  existed  ? 
It  hod  been  wisely  supposed,  and  hu- 
manely provided  for,  that  the  time  might 
come— the  ministers  might  be  in  oflBce— 
the  king  might  reign— when  such  a  dan- 
ger might  be  seriously  apprehended.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  said  that  the  existing 
laws  had  provided  against  all  ordinary 
abuses ;  but  the  tenour  of  his  argument 
was,  that  it  would  be  quite  uncslled  for 
and  affronting  to  provide  against  the  more 
alarming  encroachments  of  power,  Ac* 
cording  to  his  right  hon.  friend's  proposi- 
tion, the  necessity  of  a  remedy  was  ex- 
actly in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil.  His  right  hon.  friend  thought 
parliament  had  no  right  to  suppose,  that 
It  would  be  uncandid  in  them  to  imagine 
an  administration  capable  of  such  acts  as 
those.agaiost  which  his  (sir  J.  M.'s)  reso- 
lutions went  to  provide.  He  would  repeat 
that  it  was  against  acts  of  the  most  mon- 
strous nature  that  the.  constitution  most 
stronely  provided.  Let  his  right  hon. 
friend  recollect  the  year  in  which  the  act 
for  regulating  proceedings  in  cases  of  high 
treason  was  passed.  It  was  passed  in  the 
reigB  of  that  great  man  who  rescued  t|iis 
country  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny. 
The  roiiusteffs  of  king  Willifim,  instead  of 
resenting  the  Introduction  of  that  act  as  a 
personal  attack,  or  suspioioa  against  them, 
considered  it  as  an  additional  security  for 


public  liberty,  and  gave  it  thdr  most  cor- 
dial support.  He  would  ask  any  one  wh^ 
had  heard  the  arguments  of  his  right  hoB« 
friend,  however,  whether  the  govemnoDl 
of  king  William  might  not  have  advanced 
them  with  equal  reason  against  the  statute 
in  question?  Upon  tbe  same  principle  wai 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act  introduced;  it  waa 
introduced  to  prevent  arbitrary  impriso^-i 
ment  of  tlie  king's  subjects,  nor  cud  the 
then  ministers  feel  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure  as  nointing  suspicidusly  al 
them.  His  right  nbn«  fnend  bad  urged, 
that  if  this  instruction  were  not  mdvedp 
his  majesty's  ministers  would  have  an  op^ 
portunity  of  vindicating  themselves  by  ab« 
staining  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  vesl^ 
ed  in  them.  Now  he  denied  that  this  woal4 
be  the  case.  The  evil  of  which  be  coaa* 
plained  was  not  theoretical,  it  waa  certaioi 
Foreigners  came  into  this  country  with  wm 
impression  that  ministers  had  the  power  of 
removing  them.  They  saw  such  a  poner 
daily  exercised  in  their  own  countries,  an4 
naturally  imagined  that  it  would  be  simi* 
larly  exercised  here.  This  must  prodace 
a  bias  which  would  act  in  a  hundred  ways 
without  any  possibility  of  detecting  ii« 
On  this  ground  it  was  that  he  felt  it  ae« 
cessary  to  press  the  resolution,  nandy, 
**  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  coas« 
mittee,  that  they  have  power  to  provide 
that  nothii^  in  this  bill  contained  abidl 
extend  to  any  aliens  who  have  come  or 
who  sliall  come  into  this  kingdom,  lo  gltw 
evidence  for  or  against  a  bill  of  pains  aii4 
penalties  now  pending  i^ast  her  majeat  j 
the  queen." 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  m  alluding  to  the  administra* 
tion  of  king  William,  and  to  the  ministera 
under  whom  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  waa 
enacted,  had  asked,  whether  they  misiit 
not  have  met  the  great  measures  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  the  same  way  aa 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend's  propositions 
had  been  met  ?  whether  the  same  ai^* 
ments  would  not  have  been  equally  applw 
cable  in  either  oase  ?  He  would  answer  ot. 
But  in  the  case  of  any  measure  diredeil 
virtually  against  a  pending  proesedinf« 
and  upon  which  the  arguments  .(thoti^ 
not  perhaps  on  the  part  of  the  mover  bin- 
self,  yet  certainly  on  the  part  of  those  wW 
supported  him)  were  derived  from  the  as* 
sumed  character  ef  tlie  existing  adminis* 
tration— for  his  own  part,  he  coald  set 
think,  that,  iu  aueh  a  case,  it  was  so  maa 
strous  for  ministevs  to  suppose  (aor  did 
heperceivehowikeyoouldbe  accuaai  ^ 
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beinff  too  sore,  and  too  tenacious,  or  too 
much  alive,  either  to  their  i;ood  or  ill  re- 
putation, for  supposing — for  entertaining 
a  h'ttle,  a  slight,  passing,  distant,  shadowy 
suspicion  ;-»that  such  a  measure  might, 
bj  possibility,  be  levelled  against  them. 
Another  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
spoken  upon  the  question,  with  a  peculiar 
confidence,  as  it  were,  of  an  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  present  administration ; 
but,  sanguine  as  that  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  might  be^bout  the  term  of 
that  dissolution,  he  could  surely  hardly 
expect  that  it  was  to  take  place  by  that 
day  se'nnight.  If  his  majesty's  ministers 
were  allowed  liberty  to  act,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  quelling  suspicion ; 
but  if  their  hands  were  tied  up,  as  they 
would  be  by  the  proposed  clause*  then 
they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 
away  with  any  insinuations  thrown  out 
against  them.— There  was  another  point 
in  his  hon.  «nd  learned  friend's  speech,  to 
which  be  wished  to  advert.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  seemed  to  think  that  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  admitted  some  degree 
of  vacillation  and  inconsistency  to  have 
been  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters by  reason  of  their  having  brought 
down  a  proposition  of  their  own,  and  af- 
terwards supported, — what  ?  a  motion  of 
their  own  too  ? — No ;  but  one  originating 
in  anotlier  quarter,  and  to  which  they 
could  only  be  considered  parties  in  so  far 
as  they  formed  a  part  of  the  majority  by 
which  the  House  had  agreed  to  it.  That 
support  they  gave,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  had  for  months  and  months 
previously  been  acting.  They  had  acted 
altogether,  in  the  matter  in  question,  under 
a  necessity  which  seemed  to  them  to  be 
paramount  and  overwhelming.  The  course 
they  had  pursued,  and  in  favour  of  which 
they  so  relinquished  the  discussion  of  their 
own  proposition,  was  suggested,  hon.  gen- 
tlemen must  well  know,  by  the  most  res- 
pectable authority,  and  confirmed  and 
sanctioned  hy  a  commanding  majority  of 
that  House,  to  whose  expressed  and  de- 
cided feeling  upon  the  subject  they  had 
(not  too  much  confiding  in  their  own  judg- 
ment,  but  finding  it  to  be  in  unison  with 
that  of  parliament)  paid  that  deference  and 
respect  which  it  was  proper  for  them  in 
all  possible  cases  to  pay.  The  proposal 
which  had  been  made  was  made  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  avert  the  necessity  of  all 
■^uiftil  inquiry ;  and  would  to  God  that 
it  proposal  had  b^en  attended  with  the 
mtd  success.      He  was  sure  that  it 
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would  have  been  much  more  conducive  to 
I  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country 
than  the  measures  now  unhappily  forced 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Scarlett  confessed  that  he  really 
did  not  know  what  expression  of  his  had 
warranted  the  construction  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  upon  his 
words.  He  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  had  himself  a  little  stake  in  the  pro- 
perty, and  could  not  therefore  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  the  government  of 
the  country ;  but  no  man  was  ever  less 
sanguine  than  himself  in  expecting,  or 
thought  any  thing  less  likely  to  happen, 
than  the  dissolution  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration ;  for  he  thought  they  would  not 
dissolve  until  the  country  did  ;  and  that 
the  country  would  be  dissolved  by  them  ; 
and  no  doubt  had  he  but  many  persons 
would  support  them  until  it  came  to  that 
crisis.  He  denied  that  any  |iaramount 
necessity  had  been  imposed  upon  mintn- 
ters  to  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  on 
account  of  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
queen's  return,  which  the  right  hon.  gen-  * 
tleman  himself  had  so  feelingly  lamented, 
or  to  put  the  parties  in  that  state  which 
the  whole  country  so  deeply  deplored.  It 
was  in  this  view  that  he  had  characterised 
the  present  as  a  weak  administration. 
What  other  epithet  could  justly  be  ap- 
plied to  them  ?  He  contended,  that  the 
moment  his  majesty's  ministers  had  ad- 
mitted that  great  question  to  be  one  capa- 
ble of  negotiation,  they  had  themselves 
given  the  lie  to  those  who  had  maintained 
that  a  paramount  necessity  existed  for 
following  the  course  thot  had  previously 
been  taken.  If  any  gentleman  was  of  opi- 
nion that  he,  in  the  warmth  of  debate  had 
shown  any  prejudice  or  party  feeling  on 
the  subject,  he  wished  to  set  hiniself  right. 
He  could  assure  the  House,  that  he  en- 
tertained no  such  feeling.  He  wished  to 
see  justice  impartially  done.  He  could 
not  nelp  stating,  that  he  felt  compassion, 
strong  compassion  for  the  situation  of  her 
majesty,  but  he  also  entertained  a  strong 
feeling,  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  which  he  conceived  were 
endangered  by  the  proposed  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  when  he 
entered  the  House,  he  had  no  idea  that 
the  resolutions  now  before  the  House  were 
to  be  proposed.  But  he  could  not  help 
stating  the  reasons  urged  in  support  of 
that  clause,  formed  a  strong  ground  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  bill,  and  unless  the- 
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ptramount  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
from  1792  dowo  to  1820,  could  be  shown, 
it  ought  not  to  be  proposed ;  at  all  events, 
at  a  period  like  the  present.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  this  purpose  that  he  rose.  He 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  entering  his  pro- 
test against  the  statements  of  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman  opposite,  who  contended 
that  the  proceeding  now  pending  against 
her  majesty  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  address  voted  to  her. 
He  did  not  mean  then  to  enter  into  the  pru- 
dence or  imprudence  of  the  late  address 
Co  her  majesty,  but  he  protested  in  the 
face  of  the  House  and  the  country,  that 
it  was  proposed  not  out  of  regard  to  her 
majesty's  mterests.but  because  parliament 
had  no'  taste  for  entering  into  a  discussion 
where  tiie  Crown  was  a  ^party,  and  when 
they  believed  in  their  consciences  that  the 
Crown  was  in  the  wrong.  If  it  was  fit  for 
the  queen  to  be  adviaed  on  the  subject  of 
the  liturgy  at  a  time  when  ahe  had  no  res- 
ponsible advisers— indeed  when  she  had 
none  other  than  her  own  lofty  and  ho- 
nourable  mind— it  was  equally  fit  that  the 
House,  if  it  really  believed  that  the  ex- 
punging of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy 
was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  law — (and 
he  had  yet  met  no  lawyer  in  either  House 
who  had  attempted  to  aay  that  it  was 
legal) — if  it  thought  it  a  proceeding  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
it  was  equally  fit  that  the  House  should 
pause,  and  refuse  to  proceed  further  in  a 
course  which  he  was  sure  its  own  feeling 
would  not  excuse.  It  became  it  to  protest 
against  the  impropriety  of  proceeding  upoo 
the  depositions  contained  in  a  sealed 
bag— depositions  of  witnesses  whose  names 
were  not  known,  and  of  which  some  might 
not  be  signed.  That  inquiry  had,  how- 
ever been  entered  intOi  in  another  place. 
He  knew  not  what  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  have  done  had  the  inquiry 
been  persisted  in,  but  he  did  hope  that 
there  would  not  have  been  found  among 
them  any  twenty-one  gentlemen  base 
enough  voluntarily  to  oflfer  themselves  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  dis- 
ffttsting  statements  contained  in  the  green 
bag,  into  papers  without  a  name,  and 
unsupported  by  any  authority.  He  was 
confident  that  the  House  would  take  it  as 
a  compliment  from  the  noble  lord  that  no 
such  proposition  had  been  made  to  it. 

The  Attome^'General  knew  not  what 
information  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
possessed,  upon  what  authority  it  was 
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that  he  founded  his  statements  respecting 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  bag,  or  how  he 
could  so  positively  attest  that  that  evi* 
dence  was  unfounded  and  unworthy  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  he  must 
observe,  and  the  House  and  tlie  country 
ought  to  feel,  that  whenever  parliament 
entered  upon  that  inquiry  they  ought  to 
do  M  with  unbiassed  minds.  It  was  strongly 
urged  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  he  fully  concurred  in  the  observation, 
that  the  queen  ought  to  have  the  full  be* 
nefit  of  being  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
protested  against  the  doctrine  of  declar-^ 
ing  the  queen  innocent  and  her  accusers 
guilty  before  any  thing  was  known  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  against  her.  This 
was  not  the  way  to  carry  unbiassed  minda 
to  the  investigation.  His  mind  was  per- 
fectly free  from  any  bias,  yet  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  accusations  had  been 
made  against  her  majesty  without  having 
any  foundation  for  them.  He  most  here 
oMerve,  that  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant 
matter  had  been  introduced  into  the 
question  before  the  House.  The  question 
before  the  House,  and  cto  which  he 
begged  to  call  their  attention  was,  whe- 
ther, on  the  renewal  of  this  bill,  a  clause 
was  to  be  introduced  which  showed  that 
his  majesty's  ministers  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  parliament— his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  might  shake  his  head,  but 
such  was  the  impression  which  the  clause 
would  create  in.die  public  mind.  He  ad- 
mired the  reasoning  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  But  were  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  the  othec  acts  to  which 
he  alluded  proposed,  hke  the  present  re* 
solution,  at  a  period  when  the  cases  to 
which  they  referred  were  pending,  or  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  marking  a  sus* 
picion  of  ministers  ?  On  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  however,  it  was  conceded 
that  the  power  of  sending  aliens  out  of 
the  country  should  reside  in  the  execu- 
tive ;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  take  an 
exception  to  its  uie  as  directed  to  a  par- 
ticular case.  On  this  ground  it  was  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  «/•  P.  Grant  said,  it  appeared  as  if 
the  ministers  thought  they  were  for  ever 
to  be  continued  as  such ;  or,  at  all  eveqta^ 
during  the  proceeding  against  her.  ma* 
jesty.  But  whether  that  might  be  the 
case  or  not,  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  he 
was  sure,  that  in  conferring  such  a  power 
on  his  majesty's  ministerS|  they  were  con* 
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ferring  a  most  monstroiis  power.  On  the 
subject  of  her  majesty  he  had  abstained 
from  ofikring  any  opinion ;  when  properly 
called  on  he  should  state  that  opinion  im- 
partially ;  bat  as  to  the  improper  conduct 
alluded  to  at  Dover,  he  felt  it  was  alien 
to  the  disposition  of  the  English  people 
to  prevent  the  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tlce,  which  must  neceMarilv  result  if  wit- 
nesses were  to  be  iU  treated,  or  deterred 
from  giving  their  evidence  on  the  points 
to  which  they  might  be  odJed. 

Sir  James  Madcintoih  said,  he  merely 
rose  to  disavow  all  personal  suspicion  of 
the  ministers,  while  he  begged  leave  ex- 
plicitly to  avow  a  constitutional  jealousy 
of  the  power  now  vested  in  them. 

The.  instruction  was  then  put,  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division ;  and  the  bill 
went  through  a  committee. 

Barrack  Agreement.]  On  the  mo- 
tion for  bringing  up  the  report  of  this 
agreement, 

^  Mr.  Calcreft  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  subject  which  came 
to  his  knowled^  on  Saturday.  He  un- 
derstood it  was  intended  to  build  barracks 
in  the  Regent's  Park  for  437  men  of  the 
Life-guardsy  in  lieu  of  the  barracks  in 
SLing-street,  Portman-square.  That  fit 
barracks  should,  if  necessary,  ba  built, 
he  had  no  objection ;  nor  had  he  any  that 
the  Regent's  Park  should  be  the  spot  se- 
lected. But  he  thought  the  terms  upon 
whidi  those  barracks  were  to  be  erected 
rather  novel.  The  expense  of  erecting 
them  was  to  be  defrayea  by  annuity.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  the  sum  paid  for 
the  buiidii^  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers 
was  5,4i00£  a  year.  LFpon  this  sum  the 
builders  were  to  have  an  annuity  for  81 
years.  So  that  at  5  per  cent,  interest 
these  barracks  would  cost  84,000/.  and  up- 
wards. Now  the  barracks  at  Glasgow, 
for  348  men,  were  to  cost  the  public 
15,600^. ;  and  those  at  Leeds,  for  an  equal 
number,  28,250/.  And  yet,  though  the 
ground  in  the  Regent's  Park  would  cost 
nothing,  yet  for  an  additional  100  men, 
there  would  be  an  extra  charge  on  the 
public  of  60,000/.  His  objection  was  not 
ao  much  to  the  largeness  of  the  sum  as  to 
the  principle.  He  thought  this  required 
«Kpianation*  He  understood  that  the  bar- 
racks were  actually  bc^uo.  If  so,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  haa  much  to  answer 
|%as  the  House  had  not  voted  a  single 
Mtt  for  the  purpose,  nor  had  parliament 
pi  teen  consisted  upon  it.    It  was  sidd 
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that  they  had  already  voted  the  5,400i/; 
but  then  they  had  only  voted  it  for  one 
year,  and  that,  too,  only  to  pay  tiie  lodgf- 
ingmoney  for  the  troops. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saidy 
he  considered  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
accepting  of  the  contract  before  them,  if 
the  regiment  in  question  were  to  have  been 
removed  from  London,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  argued,  that  so  large  a  sum 
should  not  have  been  expended  for  their 
accommodation.  But  if  any  garriaon  whatr 
ever  were  to  be  kept  in  London,  tha 
Horse-guards  surely  ought  to  be  prefer^ 
red,  their  good  conduct  being  justly  ad- 
mired and  praised.  It  was  about  ei^ht 
years  ago  since  a  proposition  for  buildmg 
a  barrack  for  that  regiment  in  the  Re* 
gent's  Park  had  been  mode ;  the  estimate 
of  the  expense  amounted  to  120,0001^ 
The  estimates  made  by  the  surveyor  of 
the  barrack  board,  on  the  plan  now  pro* 
posed,  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
70.000/.  The  annuity  proposed  to  bf 
paid  by  government  to  the  contractors  of 
5,400/.  for  81  years,  would  amount  to 
70,000/.  and  af^er  the  expiration  of  that 
period  the  barracks  would  become  thf 
sole  property  of  the  government,  and  the 
annuity  of  course  would  cease.  He  aU 
lowed,  however,  that  the  matter  was  not 
publicly  advertised. 

Sir  J,  Nemaort  strongly  condemned  a 
proposition  ot  this  sort  having  been  intrc»- 
duced  at  the  close  of  a  session.  He  con* 
demned  the  mode  proposed  as  changing 
altogether  the  principle  upon  which  the 
country  had  heretofore  acted  with  respect 
to  barracks.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  that  if  the  House  should  not  ap* 
prove  of  paying  an  annuity  of  5,400/.  they 
might  build  the  barracks  at  an  expense  oif 
70,000/.;  but  the  House  had  not  detcr-> 
mined  to  build  any  barracks  at  all ;  why, 
then,  should  ministers  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  House  would  approve  of  the  build- 
ing  of  those  barracks  ?  He  could  not  but 
protest  against  ministers  taking  the  opi- 
nion of  parliament  for  granted. 

Mr.  H^illianu  6id  not  see  any  reason 
why  this  regiment  should  have  been  quar* 
tered  at  London.  1  f  ministers  would  look 
at  Croydon,  they  would  find  barracks 
there,  built  at  great  expense,  ahnost  en- 
tirely empty.  He  saw  no  reason  for  going 
to  the  enormous  expense  for  the  erection 
of  new  barracks. 

Mr.  EUice  intreated  of  the  House  to  re- 
flect on  the  oonsequences  which  might 
fellow  the  bttrsack  system    they  mighf 
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shelter  wd  arm^  force*  which  could  be 
tamed  ts  a  means  of  attack  upon  the  peo* 
pie.  He  entreated  the  House  to  consider 
now  far  they  would  go  towards  the  crea- 
tion and  support  of  a  military  government, 
which  they  might  afterwards  rainly  de- 
plore, as  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  happi* 
ness  of  their  country.  As  to  the  finanaal 
part  of  the  question,  his  objections  to  it 
were  equally  strong :  it  appeared  to  him 
as  if  ministers  determined  that  the  public 
expenditure  wss  in  no  instance  to  be  di- 
minished, and  that  the  calls  for  retrench- 
ment were  never  to  be  attended  to. 

Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  instead  of 
asking  to  raise  a  sum  of  70,000/.,  his  right 
hon.  friend  simply  proposed  to  continue 
an  annual  existing  charge  of  5,400/.  for 
thirty-one  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  these  barracks  would  become  the 
sole  property  of  the  public.  With  respect 
to  the  other  objection«-if  the  erection  of 
these  barracks  would  have  the  effect  of 
introducing  one  additional  soldier  into  the 
metropolis,  he  might  see  some  force  in 
the  obiection,  but  not  one  single  man 
would  be  added  to  the  regular  force  in 
consequence  of  the  erection  of  these  bar- 
racks. The  object  of  the  work  was  mere- 
ly to  provide  better  accommodation  for 
the  soldiers,  who  were  now  in  a  most  in- 
convenient state.  The  officers  and  the 
men  were  divided,  whilst  the  latter  had 
too  much  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Gordon  reprobated  the  grant,  as 
one  which  must  ratify  an  usurped  privilege 
on  the  part  of  ministers,  .is  well  as  sane- 
tion  a  most  suspicious  transaction.  He 
objected  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord,  as  repugnant  to  that  of  our  an- 
cestors, who  thought  the  best  security  they 
had  for  their  liberties  consisted  in  their 
maintaining  closely  the  connexion  between 
the  citizen  and  soldier,  and  not  treating 
the  interests  of  one  as  separated  from 
those  of  the  others. 

Lord  Binning  was  surprised  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  objection.  Had  his  right  hon. 
friend  been  compelled  to  ask  a  vote  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  there  would  have  been 
a  colour  for  the  opposition  offered.  Here 
it  was  proposed  to  effect  a  considerable 
object,  by  most  convenient  advances, 
from  time  to  time,  on  a  fair  estimate,  and 
finally  the  public  would  reap  the  advantage 
by  havincr  acquired  a  specific  property  m 
the  buildings  thus  erected. 

After  some  fkrther  conversation,  the 
House  diTided:  Ayei,  48;  Nocii  94 1 
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Petition  vrom  the  Qukbk  worn  m 
List  ov  Witnxssbs.]  Lord  Auckland 
said  he  had  a  petition  to  present  from  hev 
Majesty,  which  prayed  thai  ^e  might  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  which 
it  was  intended  to  adduce  against  her. 
He  now  moved  that  the  petition  be  readf 
and  intended  to  propose  that  it  should  bo 
taken  into  consideration  on  Friday  next» 
the  day  on  which  the  motion  of  a  noble 
and  learned  lord  which  had  the  same  ob« 
ject,  was  to  be  made.  The  petition  wae 
read  by  the  derk  as  follows : 

**  The  queen  having  received  inforroa* 
tion  from  the  House  of  Lords  that  tlie 
second  reading  of  a  bill  for  the  degrada* 
tion  and.  divorce  of  her  majesv  is  fixed  fiw 
the  17th  of  August  next,  and  deemins  it 
essential  to  her  defence  that  she  should  b« 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  in* 
tended  to  be  examined  against  her,  desirea 
that  such  list  should  be  forthwith  deli* 
vered  to  her  majesty's  attomey«general.'* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  suggested  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  committee  to 
search  for  precedents,  not  onl^  with 
respect  to  the  giving  of  lists  of  witnetaei 
in  analogous  cases,  but  with  respect  to  the 
whole  proceedings. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  bad  no 
objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  com« 
mittee,  but  as  it  would  be  essential  to  haTe 
a  report  respecting  any  precedents  for  the 
communication  of  a  list  of  witnesses* 
before  Friday,  when  the  question  was  to 
be  discussed,  he  thought  it  desirable  that 
the  committee  should  be  confined  to  that 
point,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance.    , 

Lord  Holland  would  willingly  concur 
in  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend  td 
search  for  precedents ;  but  if  they  were  te 
look  for  what  had  been  done  on  bills  ef 
attainder  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties* 
he  thought  it  necessary,  to  enable  their 
lordships  to  form  a  iust  opinion  of  the  pre* 
cedent,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  that  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
on  such  bills  should  be  reported.  Per* 
haps,  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he 
might  have  reason  to  feel  some  huniilia* 
tion  from  the  report  of  a  comim'ttee  ap* 
pointed  with  such  powers;  but  he  was 
anxious  that  substantial  justice  should  be 
done*    He  inuat  object  to  a  mere  rq>ort 
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OD  precedents,  when,  if  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings connected  with  them  were  ex- 
plained, these  precedents  would  rather 
serve  as  warnings  to  be  avoided  than  as 
examples  to  be  followed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  be  as  extensive 
as  could  be  pracdcally  advantageous  to 
the  object  in  view. 

The  motion  suggested  by  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  namely,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents  relative 
to  the  delivery  of  lists  of  witnesses,  was 
then  reduced  to  writing  by  the  clerk. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  objected  to  it. 
Their  lordships  ought  to  know  the  whole 
proceedings  relative  to  the  precedent,  to 
enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  respecting 
it.  ^  Bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  in 
their  nature  exceptions  from  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
House.  On  such  proceedings  their  lord- 
ships might  find  themselves  pressed  by 
expediency  to  make  rules  for  the  occasion ; 
for  that  reason  he  could  not  see  how  their 
lordship  could  be  bound  by  a  rule  so 
made,'  without  knowing  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  adopted.  It  would  be 
most  unjuu  to  extract  from  such  cases  a 
particular  part  of  a  proceeding,  and  report 
It  as  a  precedent  by  which  the  House 
ought  to  be  guided  in  the  present  inouiry. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  their  lordships 
should  be  told  by  their  committee,  that 
bishop  Atterbury  had  been  refused  copies 
of  certain  documents  for  which  he  applied ; 
what  respect  would  be  due  to  such  a  pre- 
cedent ?  The  real  fact  was,  that  that  rev. 
prelate  stood  in  the  situation  of  having  the 
whole  mass  of  the  evidence  intended  to  be 
adduced  at  the  time  of  his  application  be- 
fore him.  The  charge  had  gone  through 
the  Commons  before  it  came  to  that 
Hoijse,  and  of  course  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars  when  he  applied 
for  papers  which  had  been  laid  before  a 
secret  committee.  The  principle  of  the 
refusal  was,  that  those  papers  which  had 
been  referred  to  their  lordships'  committee 
were  not  likely  to  be  used  against  him,  as 
he  was  to  be  tried  on  the  charges  from 
the  other  House.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  an  examination 
of  the  Journals  at  all;  but  if  the  search 
was  to  take  place,  the  whole  proceedings 
relative  to  any  precedent  referred  to,  must 
be  reported.  Their  lordships  would  not 
do  justice  to  themselves,  if  the  report  was 
not  such  as  to  give  ever^  individual  |>eer 
the  opportunity  of  jadging  of  l&m  appli- 
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cflition  of  the  precedent.  For  these 
reasons  he  would  vote  against  the  mo* 
tion  in  its  present  form. 

Earl  Bathursi  would  agree  to  a  motion 
to  search  for  precedents  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  if  it  had  been  the  custom 
to  grant  lists  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and,  he  would  add, 
of  impeachment. 

The  question  was  then  proposed  frooa 
the  woolsack,  on  the  motion  to  search  for 
precedents,  as  amended  by  earl  Bathurst, 
when 

Lord  Holland  again  objected  to  the 
motion.  He  thought,  if  their  lordships 
searched  for  precedents  on  one  point  they 
should  search  for  them  on  all.  To  search 
for  precedents  in  one  case  of  an  anoma- 
lous proceeding,  and  to  be  guided  by 
those  precedents,  without  taking  into 
view  the  irregularity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, might  be  doing  an  act  of  injustice. 
When  their  lordships,  therefore,  departed 
so  much  from  the  rules  of  their  own 
House  in  cases  of  judicial  proceeding,  and 
from  the  forms  of  common  law,  as  they 
did  by  the  bill  before  the  House,  they 
ought  to  be  guided  not  by  precedent  or 
form,  but  by  the  rules  of  justice.  The 
moment  they  proceeded  by  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  they  departed  from  all  the 
analogies  of  law  in  the  case  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  therefore  ought  not  be  guided 
by  them  in  that  of  the  defence.  Their 
lordships  well  knew  that  if  it  was  not  re- 
gular to  grant  lists  of  witnesses  in  proceed- 
ing by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  so 
neither  was  it  regular  to  proceed  by  the 
report  of  a  secret  committee.  It  was 
therefore,  contrary  to  justice  to  look  to 
forms  when  they  professed  to  be  guided  by 
no  other  compass  than  what  seemed  rea- 
sonable, right,  and  honourable  to  their  own 
minds.  He  would  say  that  so  little  was 
parliament  guided  by  regard  to  prece- 
dents in  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  that 
no  three  cases  would  be  found  to  follow 
the  same  rules.  He  would  repeat,  that 
from  the  moment  their  lordships  pro* 
ceeded  by  bill  they  deserted  precedent, 
and  should  afterwards  be  regulated  by 
what  was  agreeable  to  justice,  and  not  be 
fettered  by  what  was  conformable  to 
usage.  The  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  had  candidly  observed,  that  the 
question  was,  whether  her  majesty  should 
be  allowed  a  list  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
first  instance,  or  whether  after  the  evidence 
of  the  charge  had  be^  beard,  an  interval 
should  be  Allowed  h^r  foe  making  hsrdsr 
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fence,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  evidence 
which  the  had  to  contradict  or  invalidate  ? 
If  precedents  were  to  be  searched  for, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  extend  to  this 
point,  and  all  others  connected  with  pro- 
ceeding by  bill.  If  there  was  a  committee 
appointed,  it  would  not,  therefore,  have 
his  concurrence,  unless  its  inquiries  were 
to  be  more  extensive  than  those  proposed 
for  it. 

Lord  Auckland  declared,  that  his  vote 
on  Friday  should  be  guided  by  a  wish  to 
see  substantial  justice  done.  The  House 
had  hitherto  proceeded  in  an  unprece- 
dented manner;  and  if  the  grantmg  of 
the  list  of  witnesses  was  to  be  refused  on 
the  ground  of  precedent,  he  wished  their 
lordships  had  been  equally  alive  to  the 
consideration  of  established  form  when 
they  appointed  their  secret  committee.^ 
If  their  lordships  were  to  disregard  rule 
on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  they  should 
take  care  that  substantial  justice  was 
done  without  regard  to  form  in  granting 
facilities  for  defence.  He  was  against  the 
notion,  unless  it  was  made  to  include  an 
inquiry  into  all  the  proceedings  relative 
to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  well  as 
into  the  point  of  granting  or  refusing  a 
list  of  witnesses. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amend* 
ment  of  lord  Bathurst :  Contents,  18— 
Non-contents,  10— Majority  8. 
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Tuesday  f  July  11. 

Grantham  Election.]  Colonel 
Wodehouse  informed  the  House,  that  the 
<jrantham  borough  election  committee  had 
-determined,  that  James  Hughes,  esq.  was 
not  duly  elected.  That  the  last  election 
for  the  said  borough,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  said  James  Hughes,  esq.,  is  a  void 
election.  He  further  informed  the  House, 
that  the  committee  had  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions :  <*  1.  That  it  appears  to 
this  committee,  that,  at  the  last  election 
for  the  borough  of  Grantham,  James 
Huges,  esq,  by  sundry  acts  of  treating, 
did  act  in  violation  of  the  statute  of  the 
?th  of  William  3rd,  cap.  4,  whereby  he  is 
incapacitated  to  serve  m  parliament  upon 
such  election.  2.  That  a  practice  has  sub- 
sisted for  several  elections,  in  the  borough 
•of  Grantham,  of  pay  ing  sums  of  money  to 
the  out-voters,  under  colour  of  indemni- 
fying them  for  loss  of  time ;  and  the  com- 
tnittee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  said  prac- 
tice ift  highly  lUegali  aubversivo  ot  ih# 


freedom  of  election,  and  tending  to  the 
most  dangerous  corruption."  Dr.  Philli- 
more  gave  notice  that  he  should  to-mor* 
row  submit  a  motion  on  the  subject  of  this 
report. 

Ophthalmic  Institution.]  Mr. 
Bennet  said,  there  had  been  a  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  Morning  Chronicle  with 
regard  to  what  had  psssed  the  day  before 
in  that  House,  on  the  subject  of  the  Opli* 
thalmic  hospital.  A  long  speech  bad 
been  made  for  his  hon.  friend  tne  member 
for  Cork,  in  which  his  hon.  friend  was  re- 
presented as  referring  to  what  had  fatttb 
from  him.  Now,  o^  the  whole  matter 
thus  imputed  to  his  hon.  friend  not  above 
three  sentences  had  been  uttered  by  him, 
and  these  were  incorrectly  stated.  He 
himself  had  not  said  that  his  former  opi- 
nion was  erroneous ;  and  all  he  did  say 
was  that  three  medical  persons  had  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  of  sir  W.  AdamSb 
He  certainly  had  recently  visited  the  hos- 
pital, and  found  onlv  69  patients.  Three 
only  were  dissatis6ed  with  their  treatment ; 
but  it  was,  as  he  understood,  wlthoat  rea- 
son. 

Complaint  Against  **  Thb  Morn- 
ing Herald."]  Mr.  R,  Martin  said,  he 
was  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  with  any 
thing  that  referred  personally  to  himself. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  bad  brought 
under  theii^  notice  a  breach  of  privileee 
with  which  his  name  was  connected  m 
<'  The  Morning  Herald*'  newspaper.  At 
that  time  he  had  refrained  from  making  a 
complaint,  and  merely  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject by  way  of  admonition.  He  had  af- 
terwards seen  the  gentleman,  who  avowed 
that  he  was  the  person  who  reported  his 
speech  on  that  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
gentleman,  when  he  spoke  with  him, 
talked  of  his  situation  and  condition  very 
unreservedly.  But  he  (Mr.  M.)  was  not 
prepared  to  put  the  matter  to  issue  on  the 
principle  of  a  trial  bv  battle.  The  gentle- 
man used  the  following  expression;— 
"  In  future,  Mr.  Martin,  you  shall  have 
no  cause  of  complaint ;  we  shall  lay  down 
the  pen  when  you  speak.''  What  he  said 
then  was,  that  he  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  not  to  report  bis  speechea 
at  all,  if  they  were  to  be  done  in  the  way 
he  complained  of.  In  the  fame  paper  of 
this  day  the  reporter  had  made  him  utter 
sentiments  which  it  would  not  become 
any  man  to  use  who  was  not  ■  fit  subject 
for  a  certain  receptacle    In  ooniequence 
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of  this  repetition  of  ofienoe,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  moving,  that  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  in  question  be 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar.  The  bon. 
member  then  handed  The  Morning  He- 
ndd»  containing  the  passase  he  complained 
of,  to  the  clerk  at  the  tiSile,  who  read  it 
as  follows :— '*  Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway, 
compared  the  opposition  gentlemen,  who 
were  attacking  the  ministers  for  the  pur- 

Kse  of  getting  into  their  places,  to  a  big- 
Hied  hackney  coachman  whom  he  once 
met  in  Paris,  who  spoke  in  disrespectful 
tirnis  of  the  king  of  France,  and  said  he 
himself  would  make  a  better  king  if  put  in 
his  place.*'  He  then  moved,  that  J. 
Robeson,  the  printer,  and  T.  P.  Glas- 
fington,  the  publisher,  be  ordered  to  at* 
lend  that  House  on  Friday.— Ordered. 

Thb  Queen's  Counsel.]  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  he  wished  to  bring  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House,  a  matter 
immediately  falling  within  the  scope  and 
intent  of  two  of  its  standing  orders.  With 
a  view  of  protecting  themselves  against 
great  abuse,  every  member  of  that  House 
had  been  prohibited,  by  those  standing 
orders,  from  attending  as  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first 
•tandine  order  referred  to  common  law 
proceedings,  and  the  other  to  judicial 
proceedings  by  bill.  These  rules  were 
laid  down  at  a  period  when  it  was  neces- 
aary  to  raise  their  privileges  to  a  high 
ground,  and  the  practice  had  been  during 
the  last  century,  ever  since  the  year  1710, 
for  members  of  that  House  to  attend 
without  let  or  hindrance,  in  their  profes- 
tional  capacity  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
This,  however,  had  not  been  the  case  with 
respect  to  bills ;  and  for  the  best  reason— 
because  those  bills  had  been  or  must 
come  before  them  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Still,  if  the  principle  were  extend- 
ed to  all  cases  whatever,  great  inconveni- 
ence must  arise— an  inconvenience  that 
must  be  obvious  from  the  mere  etiquette 
of  the  profession.  Another  purpose  for 
which  the  standing  order  was  framed  was 
to  guard  against  an  improper  influence 
vrith  respect  to  private  bills  exercised  in 
the  other  House  by  the  members  of  that ; 
and  he  certainly  had  no  wish  to  open  the 
door  wider  than  it  now  stood  for  the  ad- 
tnission  of  such  bills.  His  proposition 
P<y  was,  that  the  case  he  had  to  submit 
•g^M^ed  fair  ground  for  an  exception  to 
MHltfe.  It  was  on  behalf  of  her  majes- 
^^fir  offioefi  that  he  made  hia  appeal ; 
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and  it  was  in  respect  of  Cheir  being  mt, 
and  of  a  proceeding  by  bill  having  com- 
menced against  her  majesty  in  the  other 
House,  where  she  had  no  officers,  and 
where  it  was  therefore  the  question  whe- 
ther she  ever  should.  His  majesty  the 
other  party,  had  his  ministers  in  that 
House;  he  had  his  household  officers; 
but  as  the  bill  originated  there,  and  the 
queen  had  no  person  who  could  act  as  the 
nominee  of  a  committee,  she  was  leflt 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  Supposing 
too,  an  event  which  he  could  not  antici- 
pate—-that  of  the  bill  coming  down  to 
that  House — he  should  have  to  request 
for  himself  and  his  learned  friend  per^ 
mission  of  the  House  not  to  vote  on  any 
stage  of  it.  He  should  now  move  *'  That 
her  Majesty's  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Cre- 
neral  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  counsel  for  her  Ma- 
jesty." 

Lord  Castlereagh  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  decide  upon 
such  a  motion  instanter*  Some  notice 
ought  to  be  f;iven,  as  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  question  that  well  deserved  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  waa  sorry  that  it 
should  be  viewed  in  that  light:  be  had 
himself  deemed  it  a  matter  of  course,  and 
had  not  anticipated  any  objection.  The 
consequence  of  not  acceding  to  hia  appli- 
cation would  be,  that  no  member  of  tnat 
House  would  hereafter  appear  in  cases  of 
appeal  or  writs  of  error  at  the  bar  of  the 
other  House,  as,  in  duty  to  his  client,  he 
should  feel  himself  compelled  to  enforce 
the  standing  order  upon  every  occasion. 

Mr.  fVtfnn  said,  there  were  two  stand- 
ing orders— >one  passed  in  1666,  and  the 
other  in  1669 — relating  to  this  question. 
The  first  provided,  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  was  of  the 
long  robe,  should  act  as  counsel  before 
the  Lords;  the  second  reserved  to  the 
House  the  power  of  granting  exemption. 
The  present  case  seemed  to  present  suffi- 
cient ground  for  exercising  this  power, 
provided  an  entry  was  made  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  special  circumstances  attending 
it.  He  agreed,  however,  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  some 
notice. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  if  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would 
give  notice  for  to-morrow. 

Sir  F.  BwrdeU  said,  they  ought  to  take 
care  that  Chey  did  not  surrender  their  iust 
*tighta  t^  a  partial  proceedii^.  He  under- 
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stood  his  majesly'i  aUorney-Renertl  was 
commanded  by  tne  House  of  Lords  to  at- 
tend, in  order  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 
Certainly,  the  same  course  ought  to  be 
adopted  towards  him  that  was  meant  to 
be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  Queen's 
legal  advisers. 

The  notice  of  motion  was  then  entered 
for  to-morrow. 

Education  of  the  Poor  Bill.]  Mr. 
Brougham  brought  in  his  bill,  <*  for  better 
providing  the  means  of  Education  for  his 
Majesty's  Subjects,'*  which  was  read  a 
first  time. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in-  rising  to  move,  that 
it  be  read  a  second  time  to-morrow,  said, 
he  wished  to  notice,  and  to  allay  an  alarm 
which,  he  understood,  his  bill  had  excited 
amongst  two  very  numerous  and  highly 
respectable  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects—4he  Protestant  Dissenters  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  House  would 
hardly  believe  the  extent  to  which  this 
alarm  had  gone,  especially  when  they  re- 
collected the  observations  with  which  he 
had  introduced  the  plan.  It  was  sup- 
posed, in  consequence  of  the  system  be- 
ing conneoted  with  the  Protestant  eccle- 
aiastical  establishment,  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  compel  children  of  various  denomi- 
nations to  attend  Protestant  worship. 
This  feeling  had  operated  so  powerfully, 
that  some  members  of  these  two  respect- 
able bodies  had  addressed  queries  to  him 
on  the  subject.  It  was  asked  by  one 
party,  whether  it  was  not  true  (a  point, 
ne  begged  leave  to  observe,  directly  con- 
tradicted by  the  report)  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  compel  Roman  Catholics  to 
tend  their  children  to  Protestant  schools 
and  Protestant  worship  ?  and  certain  dis- 
senters seemed  to  consider  this  as  a  bill 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  <*  rooting 
out  the  last  remains  of  religious  liberty  in 
this  country."  With  respect  to  the  Test 
act,  as  it  affected  dissenters,  he  would 
offer  no  observations  on  this  occasion. 
But  he  thought  the  expression  <*  to  root 
out  the  last  remains  of  religious  liberty  in 
this  country,'*  was  exceedingly  strong, 
when  the  dissenters  were  allowed,  by  an 
annual  indemnity  act,  to  get  rid  of  the  sa- 
cramental test.  He  would,  however,  tell 
those  individuals,  and  if  any  of  them  hap* 
pened  to  be  present,  he  hoped  they  would 
recollect  the  declaration,  that  there  was 
not  a  man  In  the  House,  nor  in  the  coun- 
try, more  decidedly  adverse  to  -  any  thing 
harsh  or  iDtolerant  than  he  was.  Nor  was 
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there  an  individual  who  had  a  stronger 
dislike  to  tests,  except  where  their  abro- 
gation might  interfere  with  the  existence 
of  the  government.  He  was  the  last  man 
to  keep  up  tests,  unless  they  were  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  much  less  would  he 
assist  in  extending  them. — He  would  now 
state,  that  he  had  omitted  in  the  present 
bill  the  sacramental  test  to  schoolmastersy 
which  he  had  originally  contemplated. 
The  bill  still  provided  thatjthe  schoolmaster 
should  be  a  member  of  the  established 
church ;  but  it  dispensed  with  the  cere- 
mony of  his  receiving  the  sacrament  *  a 
month  before  his  election.  He  made  thia 
alteration,  as  he  knew  persons  who  were 
averse  from  taking  the  sacrament  (not 
from  any  objection  to  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  a  reverence  for  the  ceremony), 
because  they  did  not  think  it  was  fitting  to 
receive  it  as  the  passport  to  a  civil  omce. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  consci- 
entious scruples  of  those  individuals,  on 
the  point  he  had  stated,  he  had  consented 
to  give  up  that  part  of  the  bill.  He  could 
assure  those  most  worthy  and  respectable, 
and    infinitely-respected  friends  to  reli- 

fious  liberty,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
England— 'whose  regard  for  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  was  only  equalled  by  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  their  good  dia,- 
position  towards  the  constitution  as  by  law 
established — that  he  had  neither  done  nor 
said  any  thing  that  could  form  a  just 
ground  for  such  an  alarm.  He  had  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  observe  thus  much,  fai 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  misre-^ 
presentation. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  what  his  learned  friend  had  stated 
with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  true.  But,  if  it  were  not 
for  his  learned  friend's  declaration,  he 
should  have  conceived  it  impossible,  look* 
ing  to  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
House,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
have  adopted  such  a  monstrous  idea  aa 
that  Protestant  schools  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  they  would  be  obliged  ta 
send  their  children  to  those  schools.  His 
learned  friend  had  neither  said  nor  insinu- 
ated any  such  thing,  but  the  very  reverse. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  he  was  well  aware  that  much 
alarm  prevailed  aroonsst  them  as  to  the 

funeral  structure  and  bearing  of  the  bilL 
ut  that  alarm  had  not,  as  far  aa  he  knew, 
induced  them  to  go  so  far  as  to  use  the 
expression  which  his  learned  iKend_had 
quoted,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
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of  DO  Protestant  dissenters  wlio  spoke  of 
this  bill  as  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
**  rooting  out  the  last  remains  of  religious 
liberty  in  this  country."  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  niost  respectable  and 
largest  portion  of  that  body,  from  whom 
in  a  day  or  two,  he  should  present  a  peti- 
tion, but  not  against  this  bill.  They  ccr« 
tainly  looked  at  the  structure  of  the  bill 
with  considerable  alarm.  The  part  of  the 
measure  which  excited  their  alarm  was 
that  which  imposed  on  the  schoolmaster 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  sacramental 
test,  which  was  now  abandoned.  That 
their  feelings  were  excited  on  this  point 
was  undoubtedly  true.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment it  was  natural  that  they  should  look 
with  considerable  alarm  at  any  step  taken 
by  the  House  that  was  at  all  connected 
with  the  sacramental  test. 
The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

MOTIOK  RK8PECTIN6   SiR  MaNASSBH 

Lopxz.]  Lord  J.  Russell  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  move  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  his  majesty  to  shorten  the 
term  of  the  imprisonment  awarded  to  sir 
Manasseh  Lopez.  Some  persons  errone- 
ously supposed  that  he  wished  to  do  away 
with  the  punishment  altogether ;  but  these 
individuals  did  not  recollect  that  sir  Ma- 
nasseh had  already  paid  a  fine  of  10,000/., 
and  had  suffered  imprisooment  for  eight 
months.  Considering  the  amount  of  fine, 
and  the  imprisonment  which  sir  M.  Lopez 
had  undergone,  he  dow  came  forward  to 
propose  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pray- 
ing that  the  remainder  of  the  sentence 
might  be  mitigated.  In  doing  this,  he 
wished  to  be  understood  as  not  meaning 
to  impute  any  thing  like  injustice  to  the 
sentence  itself,  or  to  cast  the  slightest 
suspicion  on  the  motives  of  the  judges  by 
whom  it  was  awarded.  The  laws  passed 
by  parliament  for  the  prevention  of  bribery 
ana  corruption  proved  the  legislature  to 
be  so  decidedly  hostile  to  such  practices, 
that,  when  cases  of  the  kind  came  before 
the  judges,  he  conceived  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  visit  them  with  severity. 
That  their  judgment  was  correct  he  was 
bound  to  suppose,  because  nothing  could 
appear  before  them  except  the  mere  facts 
given  in  evidence ;  consequently  their 
sentence  could  not  be  affected  by  the  state 
of  public  opinion  or  feeling  at  the  time. 
But  still  cases  mieht  occur  where  the 
House  would  think  that  justice  might 
^inth  propriety  be  suspended,  and  the  mc- 
Upea  of  mercy  be  allowed  to  take  their 


course.  This  was  an  instance  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Crown,  of  its  own 
impulse,  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy  which  properly  belonged  to  it. 
The  prosecution  of  sir  Manasseh  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  desire  of  the  House,  and, 
in  obedience  to  their  wishes,  he  had  been 
brought  up  for  judgment.  It  was  always 
admitted  that  sir  Manasseh  had  a  most 
extensive  borough  influence  and  con- 
nexion, which  it  was  known  he  exerciled 
for  the  support  of  administration.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for 
ministers  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
justice,  by  recommending  to  the  Crown 
to  remit  a  punishment  inflicted  in  fur- 
therance of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons ;  because  it  might  be  supposed,  in 
such  a  case,  that  ministers  acted  from  a 
desire  to  support  an  individual  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  affording  political 
support  to  them.  It  was,  therefore, 
deemed  better  that  the  subject  should  be 
noticed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
being  the  original  prosecutors,  and  the 
bod^  who  brought  down  the  ultimate 
punishment  on  sir  M.  Lopez.  There  were 
several  reasons  why  the  sentence  of  this 
individual  should  be  rendered  less  severe. 
In  the  first  place,  the  great  age  of  sir  M. 
Lopez,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-fiflh 
year.  Two  years  imprisonment  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  comprehend  a 
large  portion  of  the  remaining  life  of  a 
man  who  had  arrived  at  such  an  advanced 
age.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  circum- 
stance that  would  induce  every  humane 
man  to  wish  that  his  sentence  should  be 
mitigated,  and  that  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  a  farther  imprisonment  of 
16  months,  since  his  life  could  not  be 
calculated  to  extend  beyond  10  or  12 
years.  In  the  next  place,  he  believed  sir 
M.  Lopez  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  offence  which  he  had 
committed.  This  was  a  circumstance 
that  could  not  be  pleaded  in  a  court  of 
justice ;  but  here,  he  conceived,  it  might 
be  alluded  to  with  propriety,  and  without 
at  all  weakening  the  detestation  which  the 
House  ought  to  feel  at  the  commission  of 
such  a  crime.  An  individual  might  come 
into  that  House  and  hear  (from  persona 
not  of  one  party  only»  but  of  all  parties^ 
and  of  no  party)  the  subject  of  bribing 
electors  treated  as  a  matter  of  common 
conversation.  A  man,  ignorant  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  o&nce,  roiglH  be 
deceived  by  this  familiar  mode  of  conver- 
sation! and  might  in  consequence  be  led 
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to  look  on  the  act  of  bribery  as  no  very 
great  crime.    He  did  not  mean  to  defend 
the  coume  adopted  by  sir  M.  Lopez, 
though  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  was,  perhaps,  not  more  guilty  than 
other  individuals,  but  that  be  had  been 
less  prudent ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  this 
heavy  punishment.    In  making  this  ob- 
servation he  was  borne  out  by  facts.    It 
was  stated  at  their  bar,  last  year,  by  a 
person  who  acted  as    solicitor    for  the 
members  for    Grampound,    that  7»000/. 
were  paid  to  prevent  the  petition  against 
the  members  from  being  prosecuted.     So 
that  sir  M.Lopez  was  sentenced  to  a  severe 
punishment  for  bribery  and  corruption, 
while  others,  against  whom  the  same  con- 
duct could  be  proved,  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money,  procured  a  total  exemption 
from   punishment.     The  punishment  of 
sir  M.  Lopez  might  be  safely  remitted  to 
imprisonment   for  one  year.      He  con* 
ceived  a  fine  of  10,000/.  and  a  year's  im- 
prisonment was  a  punishment  sufficiently 
severe.    With  respect  to  the  Grampound 
case,  he  wished  that  to  be  treated  in  ano- 
ther manner.    He  had  unfortunately  been 
prevented  from  going  on  with  it,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  other  and  more  im- 
portant business.    But  if  the  House  ad- 
journed, the  bill  would  continue  in  the 
same  state,  and  he  would  certainly  pro- 
ceed  with  it  as  soon  as  posiiible.     He 
would  now  move,  «  That  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  praying 
that    his    majesty  would   be    graciously 
pleased  to  shorten  the  term  of  imprison, 
ment  awarded  to  sir  M.  Lopez,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  two  years  confinement 
in  the  gaol  of  Exeter,  in  such  manner  and 
to  such  time  as  his  majesty  might  think 
fit." 

Mr.  Wynn  felt  that  it  was  extremely 
unpleasant  to  oppose  a  motion  of  this  de- 
scription, and  to  endeavour  to  thwart  the 
disposition  of  lenity  which  the  House 
might  feel  towards  any  particular  offender. 
Every  gentleman  must  wish  to  show  mer- 
cy and  forbearance,  as  far  as  justice  would 
permit ;  but  the  case  in  point  was  not  one 
10  which  consistently  with  their  duty, 
with  the  forms  of  parliament,  and  with 
propriety,  they  could  interfere.  Cases 
might  exist,  in  which  the  Hot|se  might  in 
justice  be  called  on  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
interpose,  and  to  exercio  its  prerogative 
of  mercj^,  in  the  same  way  as  they  might 
offer  advice  with  resjpect  to  any  other  pre- 
rogative; for  the  House  had  a  right  to 

VOL.  IL  * 


advise  the  Crown  on  matters  connected 
with  all  its  prerogatives.    But  sure  he  was, 
that  if  there  were  any  one  case  to  which 
the  House  diould  look  with  especial  jea- 
lousy, it  was  where  the  prerogative  of  tbe 
Crown  and  the  prerogative  of  parliament 
were  likely  to  interfere  with  each  other. 
The  prer(^tive   of  mercy  was,    of  all 
others,  peculiar  to  the  Crown  itself;  and, 
in  this  mstance,  he  could  see  no  ground 
for  advising  its  exercise.    The  House  did 
not  know  what  had  passed  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench ;   they  were  not  present— 
they  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  evidence 
on  which  the  sentence  was  awarded — and 
yet  they  were  asked  to  adept  a  proceed- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alter 
that  sentence.    He  was  not  competent  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing.   The    House,    however,   knew  that 
the  individual  had  been  found  guilty  of 
bribery  in  repeated  instances— no  less  than 
18  persons  had,  he  believed,  been  corrupt- 
ed.   The  House  had  decided,  when  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  estabiished  such  a  crime, 
when  a  regular  conviction  took  place  be- 
fore a  criminal  court,  that  then  the  offender 
should  be  brought  up  for  judgment.    The 
House  could  not  be  aware  of  all  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  offence ;  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  tbe  matters  that  had 
come  out  in  evidence.      He  could  not 
agree  with  his  noble  friend  that  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Crown . 
was  necessary.    It  was  by  no  means  an. 
ordinary  instance  of  corruption.    It  was 
not  the  case  of  an  individual  engaged  in  a 
warm  content,  and  betrayed  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  into  an  illegal  act.    Here 
was  an  attempt  made  by  an  individual  to 
purchase  a  borough,  not  for  himself,  but 
with  the  intention  of  transferring  it  to 
another  party  for  his  own  emolument  and 
benefit.    He  deprecated  any  interference 
of  that  House  with  the  provmce  of  courts 
of  justice,  and  with  functions  which  did 
not  belong  to  it.    It  had  become  but 
too  common  of  late  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  interfere  in  every  executive  de- 
partment in  addition  to  the  discharge  of 
those  ancient  functions  to  which  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  as  well  as  of  tbe 
country  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves.   The  House  would  do  well  not  to 
adopt  a  motion  which  would  serve  to  es-. 
tablish  a  precedent,  that  might  naturally 
lead  to  similar  applications  for  other  indi- 
viduals, which  applications  must  produce 
great  inconvenieoce  to  the  House  itself. 
It  behoved  the  House  then  to  guard  against 
2  B 
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such  a  coorae,  an  «hou)d  thia  motion^auc^ 
oeedy  other  iodtviduals,  in  similar  circuoc- 
stances,  would  be  apt  to  have  similar  mo- 
tions made  upon  the  speculation,  tliat  if 
such  motions  did  not  even  produce  their 
release,  the  discussion  of  ihem  aoight  con* 
tribute  to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  Peel  supported  the  motioni  and 
urged,  that  the  same  measure  of  mercy 
should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Swann,  who  had 
been  lately  re-elected  to  that  House,  in  a 
manner  that  was  equally  honourable  to  his 
constituents  and  to  himself.  There  bad 
also  been  a  serious  calamity  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Swann,  since  his  imprisonment 
commenced,  which  formed  an  additional 
claim  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the 
House.  If  some  remission  of  his  sentence 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Swann,  it  would, 
onder  such  circumstances,  be  a  most  sea- 
sonable and  acceptable  indulgence. 

Lord  Castlereash  said,  he  was  not  quite 
aure,  but  he  believed  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  question  like  the  present 
had  been  brought  before  that  House.   He 
believed  that  this  was  the  6rst  case  in 
which  that  House  was  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  mercy ;    and  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  seemed 
to  show  to  what  consequence  the  adoption 
of  such  a  motion  was  likely  to  lead.    The 
motion  was  no  doubt  honourable  to  the 
feelings  of  the  noble  lord,  but  the  pre- 
cedent was  peculiarly  to  be  deprecated, 
which  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in 
such  a  motion  was  calculated  to  establish. 
It  would  better  become  the  House  to 
leave  the  prerogative  of  mercy  where  tt 
was  fixed  by  the  constitution,  and  not  to 
press  a  proposition  of  this  nature.     Whe- 
ther the  law  should  have  its  execution 
waa  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  responsible  servants  of  the  Crown 
could  not  be  justified  in  recoromeoding 
the  interposition  of  the  royal  mercy  upon 
the  mere  suggestion  of  that  House  (he 
«H>ke  it  with  perfect  respect)  any  more 
than  upon  the  application  of  tlie  humblest 
indivklttal  in  the  land.     Although  feelings 
must  always  be  excited  corresponding  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  (and 
particularly  ill  health  was  calculated  to 
excite  commiseration),  could  they  con* 
ceive  a  place  where  such  feelings  could  be 
laas  properly  expressed  than  in  that  House? 
The  noble  ford  had  not  meant  to  make  his 
■jS^^on  of  general  application,  but  to  limit 
^H^  this  particular  case ;  yet  that  case  at 
vtot  brought  forth  another.    If  an  inler- 


ftvenoe  of  this  kind  came  to  be  once  sanc- 
tioned, it  would  be  thought  a  sort  of 
petsonal     reflection    upon     any   person 
auflbring  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
if  he  could  not  find  a  member  in  the  House 
to  bring  his  particular  case  under  their 
consideration;     and  every   one  must  be 
convinced  that  the  noble  lord's  endeavours 
were  not  likely  to  be  ineftectual,  nor  the  ex- 
pression which  tliey  had  called  forth  from 
the  House  overlooked,  if  the  Crown  slioold 
be  induced  to  reconsider  the  case;    the 
necesuty  for  which,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  he  by  no  meo/bs  admitted,  and 
would  not  undertake  to  insure   such   an 
event.    The  noble  lord  would  feel  that 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  was  placed  in 
hanoB  least  capable  of  abusinn^  it,  and  that 
would    necessarily    extend    it    with  the 
greatest  propriety,    circumspection,  and 
humanity.    Ihe  Crown  always  attended 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  jud^e— the 
best  source  of  recommendation  m  such 
cases.     He  did  therefore  hope  the  noble 
lord  would  be  satisBed  with  having  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  he  might  feel  assured  that  if  the  cose 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Crown,   the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  would  not  retard  its  interference,  or 
operate  disadvantageously  to  the  indivi- 
dual.    He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
therefore    withdraw  his   motion,    having 
satisfied  his  feelings  as  he  had  done.     No 
one  who  knew  the  noble  lord  could  doubt 
that  his  interference  had  proceeded  from 
motives  of  humanity. 

Sir  T*  i4c/aii<f  felt  desirous  of  establiah- 
ing  an  inference  that,  whatever  became  of 
the  motion,  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  made,  would  feel  more  at 
liberty  to  extend  mercy  respecting  a  sen- 
tence occasioned  by  the  interposition  of 
that  House.  It  was  that  circumstance 
that  distinguished  this  case  from  all  others, 
and  exempted  the  interference  of  the  Ho  w^e 
from  the  character  of  strange  anomaly 
which  would  belong  to  tlieir  conduct  if 
they  inteifered  with  the  royal  mercy  in 
general  cases.  In  the  present  ca^e  the 
House  hud  nuide  itself  the  prosi'cutor — aa 
far,  at  least,  as  the  judgment  went ;  and  he 
hppcd  that  the  punislmient  would  go  far 
to  prevent  practices  that  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the  country  in  the  exercise  of  its 
best  rights.  He  could  not  therefore  un- 
derstand why  the  House  could  not  ifUer- 
fbre  as  any  other  prosecutor  might,  for 
mercy.  Another  consideration,  if  not  for 
taking   away    the   crime^    at   least   foc^ 
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reducing  the  sererity  of  the  puni«hiDeiiU 
«vgft  the  too  commoD  wid  Bhameful  conver- 
satioh  in  the  country  and  in  that  House 
respecting  the  meant  ufted  to  procure  re- 
tttrtis  of  its  members*  The  sense  of  the 
country  waity  that  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment in  this  case  was  severe.  Undoubt- 
edly the  court  had  acted  right  in  not  no- 
ticing any  circumstances  ofered  in  pallia- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  disguised  that 
the  punishment  bore  with  undue  severity 
on  the  present  offender.  The  judges 
could  attend  only  to  the  crime;  that 
House,  who  knew  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  might  vievir  the 
case  differently.  The  end  of  punishment 
was  example,  and  perhaps  enough  had 
been  suffered  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object. 

Mr.  Guntetf  hoped  that  both  the  cases 
mentioned  on  this  occasion  would  be  at- 
tended to.  M  r  Swann's  case  was  in6nitely 
tJie  strongest ;  he  had  been  convicted 
only  upon  two  counts  out  of  twenty-three 
in  toe  indictment  against  him,  and  that  too 
in  consequence  of  his  not  having  pressed 
for  the  payment  of  a  20L  note  which  be 
held  from  one  of  the  electors  of  the  ho« 
rough  for  which  he  wn§  a  candidate.  Bui 
be  put  it  to  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  whether,  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  he  would  attempt  to  enfiurce  such 
paymedt  from  any  elector  of  the  place  for 
which  be  proposed  to  become  a  candidate. 
It  was  also  to  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Swann  was  under  the  disadvantage  of 
liaving  his  own  counsel  to  plead  against 
him«  notwithstanding  a  special  petition  to 
the  contrary,  which  was  presented  to  that 
House.  In  Penryn  the  electors  had  been 
accustomed  to  get  25/.  at  a  breakfast.  If 
Mr.  Swann  was  guilty  of  irregularitiea, 
they  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  the 
practice  of  one  who  was  not  responsible, 
because  not  returned  to  that  House.  He 
hoped  the  Crown  would  take  the  two  eases 
into  its  merciful  consideration. 

Sir  •/.  Yorke  concurred  wkh  the  noble 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Swann  was  certainly  the  hardest. 

Mr.  Money  said,  that  Mr.  Swann  had 
two  children  at  death's  door,  upon  whom 
he  was  incapacitated,  by  his  imprisonment, 
lirom  bestowing  his  attention  at  so  awful 
a  tine.    He  would  support  the  motron. 

Mr.  BurrM  observed,  that  sir  M.  Lopei 
was  overwhelmed  with  domestic  affliction, 
whieb,  with  his  confinement,  had  made  a 
deep  impremm  on  his  health  and  conefi- 
¥A\mf  ttid  had  brought  him  near  to  the 
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grave.  As  the  end  of  punishment  was 
example,  he  Uusted  that  the  House  would 
feel  that  enough  had  been  furnished  by 
the  confinem^t  for  a  considerable  period 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  property  in  a  com- 
mon gaol.  He  hoped  that  mercy  would 
be  extended  to  a  person  so  circumstanceilt 
and  labouring,  besides,  under  age  and  af- 
fliction. 

Mr.  Abercnmby  declared,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  now  found  the  way  for  mercy 
more  easy,  he  had  no  wish  to  (ay  any 
thins  further;  but  that,  if  the  question 
should  come  to  a  division,  he  should  feel 
bound  to  vote  against  it.  He  wished  the 
matter  to  be  left  with  the  Crown,  and  itt 
responsilile  advisers.  The  grounds  oo. 
which  the  motion  was  brought  forward 
were  not  sufficient.  A  plea  had  been  set 
up,  that  the  ofience  was  common.  Ho 
did  not  agree  in  the  propriety  of  it;  bat 
if  it  had  wei^t,  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered before  the  House  proceeded  to 
call  upon  the  courts  of  justice  to  pronounce 
judgment.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that 
that  House,  after  having  proseeutedv 
should  turn  round  and  say  sentence  should 
not  be  executed.  He  could  not  view  any 
argument  used  on  this  question  but  as  an 
impeachment  of  the  sentence.  It  seemed 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  extreme 
impropriety  in  the  House  to  interposoy 
because  no  fact  had  been  ofiered  which 
was  not  known  before.  There  was,  be- 
sides, this  material  consideration— thera 
was,  on  such  prosecutions,  nothing  of  wil- 
lingness,  either  in  the  Crown  or  the  judges^ 
to  proceed.  It  was  generally  conceived^ 
that  prosecutions  ordered  by  that  House 
were  cases  in  which  there  was  obvious  re- 
luctance in  other  quarters  to  proceed 
against  the  offence.  If  such  were  the  ge- 
neral character  af  the  cases,  it  could  not 
be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  justice 
for  the  House  to  thwart  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  in  affairs  submitted  to  them  by  the 
House.  The  whole  argument  resolved  It- 
self into  a  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the 
sentence.  He  wbhed  the  House  to  ?»» 
member  the  time  when,  in  cases  of  libel» 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  was  in- 
flicted for  years  upon  years  to  a  frightful 
amount ;  and  yet  no  word  of  interference 
had  been  attempted  in  the  House.  He 
begged  pardon,  one  member  had  ventured 
a  word.  The  late  Mr.  Wbitbreod,  «f 
whom  be  could  never  think  but  with  reve- 
rence and  esteem,  bad  incidentally  men- 
tioned one  of  those  cases,  and  weH  did  he 
recoUfct  the  exclanuMion  eC  all  agatnft 
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such  a  cotme,  an  should  thta  modon^auc- 
oeed,  other  iodividuals,  in  similar  circuoc- 
stances,  would  be  apt  to  have  similar  mo- 
tions made  upon  the  speculation,  tliat  if 
such  motions  did  not  even  produce  their 
release,  the  discussion  of  ihem  might  con- 
tribute to  their  advantage. 

Mr.  W,  Peel  supported  the  motion,  and 
urged,  that  the  same  measure  of  mercy 
should  be  granted  to  Mr.  Swann,  who  had 
been  lately  re-elected  to  that  House,  in  a 
manner  that  was  equally  honourable  to  his 
constituents  and  to  himself.  There  bad 
also  been  a  serious  calamity  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Swann,  since  his  imprisonment 
commenced,  which  formed  an  additional 
claim  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the 
House.  If  some  remission  of  his  sentence 
were  extended  to  Mr.  Swann,  it  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  a  most  sea- 
sonable and  acceptable  indulgence. 

Lord  Castierea^h  said,  he  was  not  quite 
sure,  but  he  believed  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  question  like  the  present 
had  been  brought  before  that  House.   He 
believed  that  this  was  the  6rst  case  in 
which  that  House  was  called  upon  to  in- 
terfere with  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  mercy ;    and  what  had  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  seemed 
to  show  to  what  consequence  the  adoption 
of  such  a  motion  was  likely  to  lead.    The 
motion  was  no  doubt  honourable  to  the 
feelings  of*  the  noble  lord,  but  the  pre- 
cedent was  peculiarly  to  be  deprecated, 
which  the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in 
such  a  motion  was  calculated  to  establish. 
It  would  better  become  the  House  to 
leave  the  prerogative  of  mercy  where  tt 
was  fixed  by  the  constitution,  and  not  to 
press  a  proposition  of  this  nature.     Whe- 
ther the  law  should  have  its  execution 
waa  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  responsible  servants  of  the  Crown 
could  not  be  justified  in  recommending 
the  interposition  of  the  royal  mercy  upon 
the  mere  suggestion  of  that  H<mse  (he 
iK>oke  it  with  perfect  respect)  any  more 
than  upon  the  application  of  tlie  humblest 
indivklual  in  the  land.     Although  feeUngs 
must  always  be  excited  corresponding  to 
the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  (and 
particularly  ill  health  was  calculated  to 
excite  commiseration),  could  they  con- 
ceive a  place  where  such  feelings  could  be 
less  properlvexpressed  than  in  that  House? 
The  noble  ford  had  not  meant  tamake  his 
motion  of  general  application,  but  to  limit 
,il  lo  Ibis  particular  case ;  yet  that  case  at 
•Bce  brought  forth  another.    If  an  inler- 


ftvence  of  this  kind  cnmo  to  be  once  sanc- 
tioned, it  would  be  thought  a  sort  of 
patsonal  reflection  upon  any  person 
suffsring  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
if  he  could  not  find  8  member  in  the  House 
to  bring  his  particular  case  under  their 
consideration;  and  every  one  must  be 
convinced  that  the  noble  lord's  endeavours 
were  not  likely  to  be  inefiectual,  nor  the  ex- 
pression which  they  had  called  forth  from 
the  House  overlooked,  if  the  Crown  should 
be  induced  to  reconsider  the  case;  the 
necessity  for  which,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  he  by  no  mertis  admitted,  and 
would  not  undertake  to  insure  such  an 
event.  The  noble  lord  would  feel  that 
the  prerogative  of  mercy  was  placed  in 
hands  least  capable  of  abusins^  it,  and  that 
would    necessarily    extend    it    with  the 

greatest  propriety,  circumspection,  and 
umanity.  The  Crown  always  attended 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  jud^e— the 
best  source  of  recommendation  in  such 
cases.  He  did  therefore  hope  the  noble 
lord  would  be  satisfied  with  having  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  he  might  feel  assured  that  if  the  case 
should  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Crown,  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord  would  not  retard  its  interference,  or 
operate  disadvantageously  to  the  indivi- 
dual. He  hoped  the  noble  lord  would 
therefore  withdraw  his  motion,  having 
satisfied  his  feelings  as  he  had  done.  No 
one  who  knew  the  noble  lord  could  doubS 
that  his  interference  had  proceeded  from 
motives  of  humanity* 

Sir  T.  Adaud  felt  desirous  of  establish- 
ing an  inference  that,  whatever  became  of 
the  motion,  the  Crown,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  made,  would  feel  more  at 
liberty  to  extend  mercy  respecting  a  sen- 
tence occasioned  by  the  interposition  of 
that  House.  It  was  that  circumstance 
that  distinguished  this  case  from  all  others, 
and  exempted  the  interference  of  the  Ho  w^e 
from  the  character  of  strange  anomaly 
which  would  belong  to  their  conduct  if 
they  inteifered  with  iUe  royal  mercy  in 
general  cases.  In  the  present  ca^^  the 
House  hud  made  itself  the  prosi>ctitc*r — aa 
far,  at  least,  as  the  judgment  went ;  and  he 
hppcd  that  the  punishment  would  go  far 
to  prevent  practices  that  tended  to  cor- 
rupt the  country  in  the  exercise  of  its 
best  rights.  He  could  not  therefore  un- 
derstand why  the  House  could  not  ifUer- 
fbre  as  any  other  prosecutor  might,  for 
mercy.  Another  consideration,  if  not  for 
taking   away   the   crxme^    at   least   (pc^ 
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reducing  the  severity  of  Ihe  puni«hiDeiiU 
«vai  the  toocommoD  wid  shameful  conver- 
satioA  in  the  country  and  in  that  House 
respecting  the  means  used  to  procure  re- 
turns of  its  members*  The  sense  of  the 
country  wa«y  that  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment in  tills  case  was  severe.  Undoubt- 
edly the  court  had  acted  right  in  not  no- 
ticing any  circumstances  o&red  in  pallia* 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  disguised  that 
the  punishment  bore  with  undue  severity 
on  the  present  offeinier.  The  judges 
could  attend  only  to  the  crime;  that 
House,  who  knew  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  might  view  the 
case  diflferently.  The  end  of  punishment 
was  example,  and  perhaps  enougli  had 
been  suflfered  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object. 

Mr.  Guntey  hoped  that  both  the  cases 
mentioned  on  this  occasion  would  be  at- 
tended to.  M  r  Swann's  case  was  in6nitely 
tJie  strongest ;  he  had  been  convicted 
only  upon  two  counts  out  of  twenty-three 
in  toe  indictment  against  him,  and  that  too 
in  consequence  of  Ins  not  having  pressed 
for  the  payment  of  a  20L  note  which  be 
held  from  one  of  the  electors  of  the  ho* 
rough  for  which  he  ntfisa  candidate.  Bui 
lie  put  it  to  every  gentleman  who  heard 
him,  whether,  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election  he  would  attempt  to  enforce  such 
payment  from  any  elector  of  the  place  for 
which  be  proposed  to  become  a  candidate. 
It  was  also  to  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Swann  was  under  the  disadvantage  of 
liaving  his  own  counsel  to  plead  against 
him«  notwithstanding  a  special  petition  to 
the  contrary,  which  was  presented  to  that 
House.  In  Penryn  the  electors  had  been 
accustomed  to  get  25/.  at  a  breakfast.  If 
Mr.  Swann  was  guilty  of  irregularitiei, 
they  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  the 
practice  of  one  who  was  not  responsible, 
because  not  returned  to  that  House.  He 
hoped  the  Crown  would  take  the  two  eases 
into  its  merciful  consideration. 

Sir  •/.  Yorke  concurred  with  the  noble 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Swann  was  certainly  the  hardest. 

Mr.  Money  said,  that  Mr.  Swann  had 
two  children  at  death's  door,  upon  whom 
he  was  incapacitaled,  by  his  imprisonment, 
from  bestowing  his  attention  at  so  awful 
a  tMoe.     He  would  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  BwrreU  observed,  that  sir  M.  Lopei 
was  overwhelmed  with  domestic  a£9iction, 
whieb,  with  his  confinement,  had  made  a 
deep  imprMrioD  on  his  health  and  ooneti- 
¥A\mf  ttid  had  brought  him  near  to  the 
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grave.  As  the  end  of  penishment  was 
example,  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
feel  that  enough  had  been  furnished  by 
the  confinement  for  a  considerable  period 
of  a  man  of  rank  and  property  in  a  com- 
mon gaol.  He  hoped  that  mercy  would 
be  extended  to  a  person  so  circumstanceilt 
and  labnuring,  besides,  under  age  and  af- 
fliction. 

Mr.  Abercromby  declsred,  that  if  the 
noble  lord  now  found  the  way  for  mercy 
more  easy,  he  had  no  wish  to  (ay  any 
thins  further;  but  that,  if  the  question 
should  come  to  a  division,  he  should  feel 
bound  to  vote  against  it.  He  wished  the 
matter  to  be  left  with  the  Crown,  and  ita 
responsit)le  advisers.  The  grounds  oo, 
which  the  motion  was  brought  forward 
were  not  sufficient.  A  plea  had  been  set 
up,  that  ihe  ofience  was  common.  Ho 
did  not  i^pree  in  the  propriety  of  it;  bat 
if  it  had  wei^t,  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered before  the  House  proceeded  to 
call  upon  the  courts  of  justice  to  pronounce 
judgment.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that 
that  House,  after  having  proseented, 
should  turn  round  and  say  sentence  should 
not  be  executed.  He  could  not  view  any 
argument  used  on  this  question  but  as  an 
impeachment  of  ihe  sentence.  It  seemed 
to  him,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  extrenae 
impropriety  in  the  House  to  interposoy 
because  no  fact  had  been  ofiered  which 
was  not  known  before.  There  was,  be- 
sides, this  material  consideration— there 
was,  on  such  prosecutions,  nothing  of  wil- 
lingness, either  in  the  Crown  or  the  judges^ 
to  proceed.  It  was  generally  conceived^ 
that  prosecutions  ordered  by  that  House 
were  cases  in  which  there  was  obvious  re- 
luctance in  other  quarters  to  proceed 
against  the  ofience.  If  such  were  the  ge- 
neral character  af  the  cases,  it  could  not 
be  (kvourable  to  the  interesU  of  justice 
for  the  House  to  thwart  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  in  affairs  submitted  to  them  by  the 
House.  The  whole  argument  resolved  it- 
self into  a  complaint  of  the  severity  of  the 
sentence.  He  wbhed  the  House  to  re>» 
member  the  time  when,  in  cases  of  libel» 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  was  in- 
flicted  for  years  upon  years  to  a  frightful 
amount ;  and  yet  no  word  of  interference 
had  been  attempted  in  the  House.  He 
begged  pardon,  one  member  had  ventured 
a  word.  The  late  Mr.  Wbitbread,  ef 
whom  be  could  never  think  but  with  reve- 
rence and  esteem,  had  incidental^  men- 
tioned one  of  thoee  cases,  and  weili  did  he 
recoUect  the  cKclamaiion  eC  all  agatnit 
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tnce  for  themwives,  it  was  at  the  option  '  pursue  amy  Kne  of  conduct  which  would 
of  other  governmenta  either  to  acknow-  not  have  been  equally  imperatiTe  if  no 
ledge  their  independence  or  not,  accord*  auch  tfeaty  had  been  in  exiatence.  He 
ing  to  the  views  of  policy  which  they  had  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  nei- 
might  entertain.  It  waa  indeed  a  matter  ther  the  lawa  of  nationa,  nor  any  peculiar 
of  pure  necessity  to  make  auch  an  relations  between  England  and  Spain, 
acknowledgment,  on  account  of  the  great  withheld  uafrom  recognizing  the  indepen- 
inconvenience  and  injuatice  that  would  dence  of  South  America,  and  he  hoped 
otherwise  attend  the  exiatence  of  an  unset-  he  had  said  enough  to  show  that  both 
tied  and  unrecognized  state.  If  it  had  justice  and  policy  dictated  the  propriety 
not  been  for  this  principle,  the  indepen- '  of  making  auch  an  acknowledgment.  The 
denoe  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the  imbecility  of  Spain  having  come  to  that 
United  States  of  America  would  still  have  height  that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  go- 
Imnaincd  unacknowledged.  How  was  it  vern  her  colonies,  we  were  not  bound  to 
possible  to  carry  on  diplomatic  nesoti-  consult  her  wishes  and  interests,  in  viola^ 
ations  or  commercial  arrangements  with  a  '  tion  both  of  justice  and  policy.  In  such 
goTemment  till  its  independence  had  been  |  a  case,  we  were  not  to  lie  by  till  a  more 


acknowledged  ?    It  was  true  that  we  had 

S pointed  a  consul  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
It  mercantile  concerns  were  conducted 
as  if  we  had  recognised  the  independence 
of  South  America ;  but  while  treating  the 


ambitious  rival  should  step  in,  and  secure 
those  bene6ts  which  it  was  in  our  power 
to  enjoy.  If  a  prince  of  the  Houae  of 
Bourbon  were  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  could  it  be  doubted  that 


government  of  Buenos  Ayres  with  this  rigid  commercial  laws,  injurious  to  the 
roepect,  while  we  had  an  accredited  con-  interesta  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  the 
aiil  reaidiog  in  that  country,  and  while  we  '  firat  and  dearest  object  of  the  new  dy* 
flMiAtained  with  them  all  the  relations  of  i  nasty  ?  It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that 
Hide  and  commerce,  we  were  obliged  to  this  negotiation  was  avowed  to  spring 
Irest  ihora  also  as  pirates.  So  true  was  from  the  principles  of  the  holy  alliance, 
thiiy  thut  at  the  present  moment  there  The  baais  of  that  alliance  was  the  extinc- 
was  ft  proceeding  going  forward  in  one  ;  tion  of  all  the  republics  in  Europe. « 
of  our  courts  of  justice,  at  the  instigation  j  The  republics  of  Holland,  Venice  and 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  object  of  which  Genoa  were  already  extinct;  and  in  the 
iraSy  to  take  from  the  independent  cruisers  !  same  spirit  the  continental  courts  had 
the  property  they  had  captured,  on  the  ]  resolveu  to  do  away  with  the  remains  or 
ground  that  they  were  pirates.  He  pre-  :  rather  the  buds  of  freedom  which  now 
aumed  there  was  no  member  of  that  House  existed  in  South  America.  This  was  a 
who,  in  point  of  political  feeling,  would  proceeding  which  ought  to  excite  the  ut« 
not  rejoice  at  the  final  succeaa  of  South  moat  watchfulness  of  ministers ;  and  he 
American  independence ;  and  if  that  was  sure  they  would  have  cause  to  regret 
wore  the  case,  and  if  neither  the  general  their  conduct  if  they  had  ever  approved 
principles  of  justice,  which  regulated  the  of  it.  Upon  the  conduct  of  France  it  was 
ocn&doct  of  nations,  nor  any  particular  '  scarcely  possible  to  express  himself  in 
policy  affecting  this  country,  forbade  us  language  which  was  too  strong.  Afler  the 
to  acknowledge  that  independence,  it  re-  waste  of  so  much  British  blood  and  trea- 
mained  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  treaty  sure,  afler  the  unparalleled  exertions 
between  Spain  and  England  which  bound  which  this  country  had  made  to  place  the 
MS  to  abstain  from  making  such  a  recogni-  House  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne  of 
lion.  The  only  treaty  of  which  he  was  France,  scarcely  was  the  signature  of  the 
iware,  that  could  be  said  to  have  such  an  treaty  dry,  which  restored  a  second  time 
e&ct,  was  that  of  1814,  to  whit^  an  addi* :  to  their  feeble  hands  the  sceptre  which 
lional  article  was  annexed  stipulating  that  they  had  neither  the  wisdom  to  hold,  nor 
wo  shotdd  not  assist  the  S(nith  Americans    the  courage  to  fight  for,  when  they  turned 


with  meUi  arms,  ammunition,  or  war« 
hke  stores.  He  was  happy  to  say  however, 
that  after  all  the  consideration  which  he 
had  given  to  theattpiilationi  of  this  treaty, 
ho  was  convinced  tnat  it  bound  this  ooun- 
tr^r  to  nothing  but  wliat  its  previously  ex- 
iiting  lawa  wooM  hive  been  sttScient  to 
ofthioe:  it  di4  not  bind  Groat  Britain  to 
I 


round  upon  their  benefactor,  and  inflicted 
an  injury  upon  the  country  to  which  they 
#ere  bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude. 
Britain  had  been  a  benefactor  to  the 
Bourbons ;  arid  though  be  did  not  say  that 
they  ahoiild  on  that  account  make  any 
saerificotiftke  interesta  of  France,  yet  he 
Would  afinit  thai  th^  were  bound  strictljr 
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to  obta've  all  the  obligations  of  honour 
and  good  faith  in  their  dealinp  towards 
or  in  relation  to  Britain.  We  had  a  right 
to  demand  a  conduct  from  the  Bourbons 
completely  the  reverse  of  that  which  it 
appeared  they  had  pursued  in  this  trans- 
action-*a  transaction  in  which  the  French 
government  had  acted  treacherously  and 
perfidiously  towards  England.  But  there 
still  remained  a  few  considerations  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  advert.  The 
United  States  of  America  were  on  the 
watch  at  the  present  moment ;  the^ 
showed  no  supineness,  or  neglect  of  their 
own  interests,  in  the  great  transaction 
that  was  going  on.  They  had  sent  per- 
sons into  most  ot  the  provinces  of  South 
America,  who  had  laid  before  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  all  the  informa- 
tion which  they  had  been  able  to  collect, 
both  with  regard  to  the  political  situation 
of  the  provinces,  and  to  those  points 
which  related  to  commercial  intercourse. 
The  United  States  had  two  objects  in  view 
— the  first,  to  obtain  the  Floridas  from 
Spain ;  and  the  other,  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  South  Ame- 
rican government.  Accordingly,  no 
sooner  had  the  first  of  these  objects  been 
secured,  than  a  bill  passed  through  the 
House  of  Congress,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  carry  into  effect  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  South  America.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  had  voted  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  piurpose  of  sending  a  minister  to 
South  America,  and  this  measure  had  been 
declared  to  be  only  preliminary  to  a  more 
formal  acknowledgment  of  independence. 
Was  it  wise,  he  would  ask,  to  allow  the 
United  States  thus  to  have  the  start  of  us 
in  establishing  friendly  relations  and  culti- 
vating commercial  intercourse  with  the 
government  of  South  America?  if  we  al- 
lowed this  advantage  to  be  gained  over  us 
at  first,  we  should  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult afterwards  to  introduce  our  commerce 
into  the  markets  of  that  country.  This 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  considerations 
that  had  induced  him  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  at  the  present  moment,  because  in 
such  a  case  delay  was  ruinous,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage ot*  the  opportunity  which  fortune 
placed  io  our  hancls.  It  waa  not  his  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  introducing 
our  manafiftctures  into  that  cotmtry  on  a 
better  footing  than  at  present  existed.  It 
wai  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  populatipn 


of  the  South  American  provinces  aniount* 
ed,  at  a  moderate  computation,  to  20  miU 
lions  of  inhabitants,  and  that  when  the 
ports  of  Chili  were  opened,  British  manu* 
factures  had  at  once  been  introduced* 
It  appeared  from  the  report  of  Judge 
Bland,  one  of  the  commissioners  em* 
ployed  by  the  United  States,  that  silver 
utensils  were  commonly  used,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  want  of  other  metals, 
and  that,  on  the  opening  of  the  porta  of 
Chili,  British  hardware  and  cutlery  had 
been  eagerly  purchased,  and  substituted 
for  articles  of  the  same  description  made 
of  silver.  What  a  field  was  here  opened  for 
our  manufactures,  at  a  time  too  when  tlie 
capital  of  the  country  was  lying  de&d  for 
want  of  employment  I  He  did  not  say  that 
this  would  open  an  unbounded  mart  for  our 
wares ;  and  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
his  mind  than  to  encourage  that  over- 
trading which  had  already  been  produo* 
tive  of  much  evil.  But  it  was  clear  that 
this  market  might  become  a  gradual  and 
constant  outlet  for  the  produce  of  our  in* 
dustry  ;  and  that  such  a  trade  would  be 
one  of  the  best  description,  since  it  would 
promote  the  mutual  interest  of  both  coun* 
tries.  He  should  now  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing an  earnest  hope  that  whether  the 
papers  should  be  laid  on  the  table  or  not^ 
hid  maje«t>'8  ministem  would  take  the  sub* 
ject  into  their  most  serious  consideratipn  i 
that  in  strict  conformity  with  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  best  interests  of  thia 
country,  they  would  at  last  indulge  that 
feeling  which  was  common  to  every  gene* 
reus  and  liberal  mind  ;  and  that,  by  ao* 
knowledging  the  independence  of  South 
America,  they  would  add  the  consummation 
to  that  triumph  which  a  brave  people  had( 
already  achieved  by  their  own  arms  i  and 
enjoy  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  the 
first  power  to  recognize  the  restoration  ta 
freedom,  and  the  emancipation  from 
tyranny  and  despotism,  of  so  large  a  pon- 
tion  of  the  world.— He  then  raoved^ 
*'  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  hts  Ma-^ 
jesty  for  the  production  of  Copies  of  all 
Official  Communications  received  by  hia 
majesty's  government  relative  to  a  nego- 
tiation between  the  French  government 
and  that  of  Boenos  Ayres,  or  its  agents^ 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  Bourboa 
Dynasty  in  South  America.*' 

Loftd  Castlereagk  objected  to  the  mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  itifofmatiou 
alluded  to  by  tho  learned  geademiii  hod 
not  reached  goveiotteDt  in  iueli  a  ahooo 
that  it  could  Be  hud  oa  tho  tMe ;  and  od» 
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served,  that  he  would  not  be  dragged  by 
the  example  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman into  an  abstract  di8Cus»ion  on  as- 
sumed facts,  which   could  only  lead   to 
great  misconceptions  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    Certainly  the  bringing  forward 
of  such  a  subject,  at  such  a  time,  and 
under  such  a  form,  was  calculated  to  oc- 
casion a  degree  of  embarrassment  to  his 
majesty's  ministers,   who  neither  could 
enter,  nor  ought  to  be  required  to,  enter 
into  an  explanation,  when  they  were  not 
in  possession  of  the  facts  to  be  explained. 
Neither  was  this  the  mode  in  which  a 
subject  of  such  inconceivable  importance 
was  to  be  lightly  submitted  to  the  House. 
At  80  late  a  period  of  the  session  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  government  would 
feel   themselves  authorized   to  entertain 
such  a  question    but  upon  strong  and 
formal  grounds.    The  House  would  allow 
him  to  observe,  that  it  was  one  which  had 
before  attracted  their  attention.     Having 
been  on  a  former  night  asked  a  question 
relative  to  these  papers  by  an  hon.  and 
gallant  geneml,    lie    had  distinctly  an- 
swered that  the  state  of  information,  or 
rather  the  want  of  information  in  which 
the  government  was  placed  was  such  that 
he  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  reply 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  information 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  on  no  principle 
of  propriety  or  justice  could  it  be  laid  on 
the  table— if  placed  there,  it  would  scarcely 
be  intelligible  to  the  House,  and  could 
not  enable  it  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
transactions  to  which  it  related.    He  en- 
treated that  the  House  would  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  that  dangerous  sensibility, 
on  the  present  occasion,  which  any  topic 
of  this  character,  involving  national  in- 
terests, was  likely  to  excite.    As  to  the 
o£Bcial  documents  mentioned  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
they  were  in  fact  no  other  than  a  number 
of  papers  and  letters,  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  naval  officer  upon  the 
river  Plata  station   to  his  majesty's  go- 
Ternment.  and  whieh  contained  a  state- 
ment and  speci6cation   of  some  of  the 
charges  now  bringing  forward  against  the 
members  of  a  late  government  which  had 
been  established  iu  those  distant  regions, 
and  which  stood  at  present  impeached. 
The  learned  gentleman  must  know  that 
we  were  not  officially  connected  with  the 
^JgvernioeBt  in  question^  nor  was  it  pos- 
HHIi  Aai  informal  documents,  relative  to 
^^^Utrt  of  its  conduct^  should  be  sub- 
■nd  by  his  majesty's  minuters  \<x  par- 


liament.   It  was  not,  however,  on  this 
account,  that  he  meant  to  lesist  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  papers  as  might  be 
got  ar,  connected  with  the  subject  of  iho 
learned    gentleman's    motion.     He    was 
sure  that  hon.  and  learned  member  must 
now  be  aware  that  the  objects  of  his  own 
motion  would   not  be  gained   by  those 
papers  for  which  he  moved  alone:  but 
that  a  great  many  others  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enable   the   Houge  to 
form   its  judgment   upon  the  merits  of 
the  case.    He  must   express  his  entire 
dissent  from  the  opinions  advanced  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  our  taking  an  early  opportunity  of 
recognising  some  South  American  govern- 
ment of  a  local  character.    He  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  having  assumed 
some  general  propositions  as  truths,  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  gone  on 
to  ar|;ue  them  in  a  form  equally  general ; 
and,  without  confining  himself  to  the  par- 
ticular transaction  In  point,  appeared  dis- 
posed to  make  his  present  motion  only 
the  stepping-stone  to  an  entire  review  of 
the  whole  policy  which  this  country  had 
adopted  towards  South  America.    He  was 
sure  that  on  a  subject  of  such  immense  im- 
portance, the  House  would  not  wisli  to  see 
him  dragged  into  any  precipitate  or  pre- 
mature expression  of  his  opinions,  especi- 
ally as  great  misunderstanding  already  ex- 
isted in  that  House,  in  the  country,  and 
abroad.     Supposing  the  required  infor- 
mation, however,  were  produced,  it  must 
remain  a  dead  letter  upon  their  table,  and 
the  House  would  be  unable  to  enter  into 
any  proceeding  upon  it.     He  would  sub- 
mit also,  without  going  further  into  the 
subject,  that  up  to  that  moment  no  real 
ground  whatever  had  been  laid  for  the 
adoption  of  this  motion ;  and  he  would 
really  beg  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  reconsider  and  remodel  it;  in  which 
case  he  might  the  better  ask  his  majesty's 
government  for  the  explanation  he  was 
desirous  of  obtaining.     He  would,  before 
he  sat  down,    call   upon    the  hon.  and 
learned  gentieiiian  not  to  raise,  by  any 
expressions  of  his,   presumptions    unfa- 
vourable   to    the    character    of  foreign 
powers,  and  likely  to  prove  hostile  to  the 
relations    at  present   subsisting  between 
them  and  ourselves.    With  regard  to  the 
relations  between  ourselves  and  France, 
there  was  a  feeling  in  this  country,  which, 
once  excited,  was  too  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  which  •staled  because  people  were 
disposed  to  Oxbok  thftt  the  interesU  of  that 
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Btale  were  in  rivality  with  oar  own. 
With  regard  to  what  was  called  "  the  Holy 
Alliance,"  he  believed  he  had  had  as 
many  opportunities  of  observing  what 
were  the  real  feelings  of  foreign  powers  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  he 
really  could  not  find  any  ground  for  Im- 
puting to  them  that  distrust,  jealousy, 
and  suspicion  of  our  policy  and  mterests, 
which  had  been  charged  against  them,  or 
any  studied  disregard  of  the  measures 
origiaated  in  the  parliament  of  this  coun- 
Crjr.  If  he  felt  inclined  to  enter  upon  so 
Wide  and  serious  a  subject,  he  thought 
chat  he  should  be  able  to  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  all 
these  points.  He  was  at  a  loss,  in  the 
mcian  time,  to  account  for  the  imputations 
whifch  had  been  directed  against  one  of 
those  ffreat  powers  in  particular  -—  he 
meant  Russia.  In  the  very  papers  where* 
in  a  wish  was  expressed  that  the  insurgent 
states  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchi- 
cal rather  than  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, Russia  and  Austria  were  in- 
cluded in  the  same  paragraph.  He  was 
confident  that  the  feeling  upon  the  part 
of  the  great  powers  was  no  other  than  an 
anxious  desire  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  that  the  general  tranquillity  was 
their  greatest  object ;  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  honour  of  every  indi- 
vidual power  who  was  a  party  to  that  holy 
alliance  of  which  mention  had  been  made 
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by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  was 
untainted.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  this 
transaction  discreditable  to  the  powers 
engaged  in  it,  it  was  the  first  instance 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since 
the  restoration  of  tranouillity  to  Europe, 
of  any  deviation  on  tne  part  of  any  of 
those  powers  from  their  smcerely  pacific 
dispositions.  He  hoped  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  House  would  suspend  its  judg- 
ment on  the  whole  of  the  case,  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  convinced  that  they  would 
consider  the  information  was  not  called 
for,  or  that,  if  produced,  it  would  prove 
to  be  useless. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  sure  that 
honourable  gentlemen  would  be  disposed 
to  concur  with  him  in  thinking  it  a  matter 
of  profound  regret,  that  a  subject  of  such 
immense  importance  should  have  only 
been  able  to  command  so  thin  an  attend- 
ance of  members,  and  so  languid  an  in* 
terest,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  excite.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  exact 
cause  of  so  anforflmatt  a  difference  in  the 
imioions  oi  membtrs  of  that  House  apoB 
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such  a  topic ;  but  he  should  be  sorry  that 
foreign  powers,  or  even  tlie  majority  of 
the  country,  should  suppose  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
entirelv  absorbed  in  the  domestic  calamity 
to  which  its  anxious  consideration  haa 
been  so  long  directed,  that  its  attention 
was  called  away  from  the  protection  and 
welfare  of  its  foreign  relations.  He  should 
grieve  if  it  were  likely  to  be  imagined  that 
this  country  had  forgotten  on  that  account 
her  national  powers  or  her  national  inter- 
ests; or  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
should  rise  in  that  House,  and  success- 
fully  warn  them  against  indulging  that 
sensibility    to  national  honour    which  it 
used  to  be  the  boast  of  our  ancestors  ar« 
dently  to  cherish — that  jealous  sensibility 
of  our  forefathers,  without  which  this  coun- 
try would  be  best  prepared  for  the  impo- 
sition  of  a  foreign  yoke.    He  hoped  tnat 
this  was  not  the  lesson  which  was  to  be 
taught  to  the  empire — that  this  was  not 
the  spirit  by  which  it  was  to  be  animated^ 
that  this  was  not  the  language  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  hdd  to  foreign 
powers.    He  hoped  that  House  was  not  to 
say  to  them — "You  may  enter  into  a  se- 
cret correspondence  hostile  to  our  inte- 
rests ;  you  may  endeavour  to  supplant  us 
in  remote,  but  flourishing,  regions;  you 
may  attack,  by  treachery,  our  commerce 
and  oitr  connexions ;  but,  such  is  the  state 
of  this  country,  that  we  must  shut  our 
eyes  to  all  your  proceedings  ;*'for  to  agi* 
tate  a  question  upon  them  Would  be  s 
measure  highly  prejudicial  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  oi  tne  country."    He  knew 
that,  under  particular  circumstances,  mi- 
nisters had  frequently  found  the  discus* 
sions  of  that  House  a  serious  inconvenience 
and  obstruction  to  their  views,  when  they 
were  contrary  to  those  entertained  by  a 
large  body  of  the  community;  but  he 
should  imagine  also  that  they  as  frequently 
found  that  House  to  be  their  great  and 
powerful  seconder ;  and  never  so  much  so 
as  when  they  manifested  a  jealous  sense  of 
the  honour  and  a  vigilant  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  protect  her  against  foreign  en<* 
croachments,  if  not  of  a  treaclierous,  at 
least,  of  a  very  equi? ocal  nature.     The   . 
noble  lord  had  not,  in  fact,  denied  that 
go? ernment  were  in  possession  of  doeo- 
ments  which  he  believed  to  be  snbstaa- 
tially  authentic  The  noble  lord  had  there- 
fore admittedi  io  effect;  a  case  for  in- 
quiry.   On  his  own  shewing,  it  was  a  case 
for  the  interpOfhioD  of  the  Houie;  and 
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he  should  contend  that  his  learned  friend 
was  entitled  to  the  object  of  his  motion, 
which  was*  that  the  House  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  those  papers,  however 
wanting  in  point  of  form,  or  howoTer  irre* 
gular  they  might  be,  Uiat  were  alresdy  in 
the  hands  of  government.  One  thing  had 
▼ery  forcibly  struck  him  in  ihe  perspi* 
cuous  statement  of  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend.  It  appeared,  in  the  course 
of  that  statement,  tnat  the  negotiation 
which  had  been  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  upon  the  throne  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  regions  of  America  was 
opened  at  Parisin  the  month  of  May,  181 9. 
It  was  curious  to  observe  how  differently 
the  two  states  immediately  concerned  in 
the  question  before  the  House  were  at  that 
time  occupied ;  thesinj^^ularity  of  the  coin* 
cidence  was  instructive.  At  that  time 
this  House  was  employed  in  passing  a  bill 
which  was  in  fact  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  Old  Spain— a  measure  framed  and  pro- 
jected to  gratif;^  the  vain  and  illusory  hopes 
which  Old  Spain  entertained  of  recovenng 
her  domination  in  America.  So  that,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  great  powers 
of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussis,  and 
perhaps  Spain  herself,  sensible  of  the  im* 
possibility  of  re-establishing  her  corrupt 
empire  and  feeble  authority  in  her  im- 
mense and  distant  colonies,  were  engaged 
in  a  project  for  the  substitution  of  another 

government  in  their  stead,  which  should 
e  as  adverse  and  as  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  as  possible,  we  were 
busy  in  passing  a  measure  intended,  by  the 
Toluntanr  sacrifice  of  our  own  interests, 
to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  Spanish  court. 
Now  if  the  noble  lord  intended  to  say 
that  this  singular  and  dangerous  negotia- 
tions-carried on  by  agents  whose  inexpert- 
ness  and  want  of  experience  were  not 
likely  to  make  them  the  most  sacred  depo- 
sitories in  the  world— was  in  existence 
without  his  majesty's  ministers  ever  hear- 
ing of  it  till  very  recently,  then  he  must 
say  that  a  stronger  instance  of  culpable 
negligence,  as  to  the  obtaining  of  proper 
and  necessary  information  upon  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  country,  he  bad 
never  heard  of.  But  if,  on  the  other  band, 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  been  suffciently 
vigilant,  and  had  obuined  that  intelligence 
on  the  earliest  opportunity,  then  they  had 
engaged,  he  must  say,  in  •  series  of  dia- 
cussions,  for  the  purpoto  of  inducing,  mi 
gulling  parliament  ijpto  the  adoption  ^  a 
measure,  to  «fhich  undoubtedly  it  neve? 
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could  have  been  brought  to  consent,  had 
it  possessed  any  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  oegotiatioo.  He  did  not  mean 
to  sav  that  at  the  present  moment,  it 
woulcl  be  proper  for  tlie  House  to  address 
the  Crown  with  its  advice  as  to  the  policj 
to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  South  Ame* 
rica ;  neither  did  he  say  that  upon  the  in* 
formation  in  question,  it  could  do  so. 
This,  however,  he  would  say,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  proper  for  them  to  accede  to 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend* 
the  effect  of  which  would  be,  in  the  {Lrst 
place,  thst  the  House  would  then  have 
the  same  information  as  the  government 
was  in  possession  of;  and,  in  the  second* 
to  demonstrate  to  foreign  powers  that  we 
were  not  yet  so  indifferent  to  nation^lio- 
nour  or  to  national  interests,  as  to  oter« 
look  or  disregard  such  a  project  as  th^tjn 
which  the  government  of  France  appeared 
to  have  been  engaged.  He  could  jreally 
conceive  no  milder  nor  any  more  proper 
way  of  effecting  these  objects  than  that 
which  was  offered  by  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend ;  by  the  adootioD 
of  which,  indeed,  the  House  would  do  no 
more  than  express  those  feelings  which 
he  was  very  sure  it  must  entertain.  It 
would  moreover  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  majesty's  ministera  whenever  any  fu- 
ture negotiation  or  proceeding  upon  the 
subject  should  occur.  He  was  the,  last 
person  in  the  world,  he  begged  to  say* 
who  woilld  venture  at  present  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  policy  that  should  be  adopted  towards 
Spain  and  America,  because  be  admitted 
that  those  countries  were  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar situation ;  and  he  would  admit  also 
that  he  remembered  no  state  of  things,  at 
any  former  period  of  their  history,  which 
in  any  degree  approached  to  thst  now 
subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  The 
recent  memorable  transactions  in  Spain 
had,  he  thought,  completely  changed  the 
whole  state  of  the  previous  relations  be« 
tween  her  and  America.  When  the  ques* 
tion  was,  whether  or  not  America  should 
be  compelled  to  return  under  a  detestable 
yoke,  he  had,  during  the  discussions  upon 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  bill,  endeavoured 
to  mark,  as  strongly  as  possible,  his  re- 
preheaaion  and  detestation  of  the  propo- 
sition. But  now,  when  the  state  of  moral 
iiid  political  existence  had  sustained  so 
material  an  alteration  in  conseouence  of 
recent  occurrences  in  Europe,  he  would 
confess  that  the  opiniAs  wnich  he  then 
expressed  had  fai  some  degree  changed. 
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To  return  under  the  yoke  of  an  odious  and 
execrable  despotism  was  one  thing ;  the 
union  of  Spaniards  and  Americans  up- 
on a  principle  of  common  freedom  was 
another*  It  that  union  were  sincerely  de- 
aired,  and  likely  to  be  a  happy  one,  no 
other  nation  had  a  right  to  say  any  thing 
against  it.  It  was  to  be  remembered  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation 
were  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  set- 
tlement of  all  those  important  relations. 
No  man  could  anticipate  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;  but  if  it  were  possible,  as 
be  sincerely  hoped,  that  they  had  relin- 
quished their  demand  of  empire  OTor  these 
boundless  colonies,  and  if  it  were  really 
desired  to  restore  to  South  America  her 
independence  and  her  freedom,  he  trusted 
that  any  such  contract,  would  be  conduct- 
ed upon  fair  and  equal  terms  to  both  par- 
ties. Of  so  fortunate  an  event  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  not  very  saneuine,  al- 
though he  well  knew  that  popular  assem- 
blies were  generally  pervaded  by  a  feeling 
friendly  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  object.  The  Cortes  of  Spain, 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  every  other 
popular  assembly  possessing  influence  and 
power,  bad  shown  as  great  a  spirit  of  na- 
tional freedom,  as  strong  a  jealousy  of 
national  honour,  as  the  world  had  ever 
witnessed;  and  he  could  not  deny  that 
these  feelings  were  always  desirable  in 
such  assemblies  beyond  all  others,  how- 
ever in  their  excess  they  might  be  evils. 
Although  he  would  not  be  precipitated 
into  the  expression  of  any  premature  opin- 
ion as  to  the  result  of  that  great  assem- 
bly's deliberations,  be  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  subject.  He  might 
be  allowed  to  observe,  that  Spain  had  al- 
ready conferred  two  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits upon  mankind  that  a  people  had  ever 
possessed  an  opportunity  of  conferring. 
The  first  of  those  was  the  expulsion  of  a 

eowerful  foreign  invader  from  her  shores 
y  the  virtuous  and  generous  energies  of 
Ker  population,  backed  by  little  aid  from 
regular  military  force  ;  an  event  affording 
the  best  example  that  bad  ever  been  af- 
forded to  Europe  of  the  successful  asser- 
tion of  national  independence.  Whatever 
designs  of  ambition  might  be  entertained 
W  any  future  conqueror,  Spain  would  be 
the  last  country  which  he  would  venture 
to  approach  [He  was  sorry  to  observe, 
by  tne  smiles  of  the  gentlemen  opposite, 
that  they  were  thinking  of  part^  questions, 
whidi  he  could  assure  them  did  not  at  all 
■liBflewitlihiaTOWoftheauliject].   An- 


other great  service  which  Spain  had  done 
to  the  cause  of  mankind  was,  that  she  had 
established  her  liberties  by  a  revolution, 
hitherto  unstained  by  crimes  or  blood* 
This  service,  not  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  first,   she  had,   however,  yet  to 
complete  by  still  more  difficult  steps.    For 
himself,  he  trusted,  that  the  spirit  of  po* 
litical  reform  had  become  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted.    It  had  crushed  all  its  open 
adversaries.    He  firmly  believed  that  the 
only   danger  to  which  it  was  expose^ 
arose  from  the  passions  or  errors  of  popu* 
lar  leaders.    Nothing  else  could  defeat  or 
retard  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  improve* 
ment ;  ana  he  firmly  believed  that  every 
government  that  engaged  in  a  strufffla 
with  that  spirit  would  be  destroyed.    TM 
Spanish  nation  had  formerly  evinced  great 
vnrtues  and  wisdom ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  profit  by  the  experience  which  tM 
world  nad  had  on  the  subject  of  Kberty. 
He  trusted  they  would  discover  from  that 
experience,  that  nothing  was  so  easyaa 
to  overshoot  liberty ;  and  that  a  free  con- 
stitution was  naturally  surrounded  by  va- 
rious kinds  of  tyrannies,  into  some  one  of 
which,  if  poshed  too  far,  it  must  inevitably 
be  precipitated.    He  trusted  that  th^ 
would  engraft  their  reformation  on  the 
ancient  principles  of  their  constitution  — « 
that  they  would  connect  their  new  liberties 
with  all  the  classes  into  which  society  was 
divided— that  they  would  attach  every 
great  body  of  people  in  the  state  to  the 
preservation  of  those  liberties— and  that 
they  would  not  add  another  to  the  unfor- 
tunate list  of  nations  who,  in  the  first  de- 
lirium of  their  joy  on  emancipation  firom 
thraldom,  had  inflicted  wounds  on  freedom 
which  ages  could  not  cure. 

Mr.  Canning  opposed  the  motion  as 
quite  unusual  under  the  circumstances  of 
Uie  case.  It  was  for  papers  which  in  fact 
were  already  in  the  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  House ;  but  as  yet  it  could  not  be 
said  whether  the  information  stated  In 
them  was  or  was  not  correct,  and  this  be 
thought  sufficient  to  show  that  it  could 
not  be  acceded  to.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  impute  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  a  total  want  of  all  that  sensibi- 
lity to  the  national  honour  for  which  he 
gave  himself  and  his  hon.  friend,  the 
mover,  credit.  On  the  h3rpothesis  of  the 
validity  of  the  document  in  question,  go- 
vernment might  be  disposed  to  feel  aa 
strongly  as  the  hon.  mover  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend ;  but  althongh  it  mi^ ht 
be  perfectly  hanalessi  or  even  beneficial^ 
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for  the  kon.  aad  learned  genUeman  to  rea* 
•on  on  ^vfih  an  hjpoihefli<»  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  ministersy  ai 
ai»ob»  would  take  up  the  subject  bypothe- 
tically,  and  Ulk  pf  the  indignation  which 
they  might  feel  against  Austria,  or  Russia, 
or  France,  or  Spain,  if  such  and  sucli  al- 
leged facts  should  turn  out  to  be  true. 
With  respect  to  the  coincidence  pointed 
out  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  in  the 
fiaisiag  of  the  Foreign  Intercourse  bill  and 
tbe  commencement  of  the  alleged  negoti- 
ation, It  was  remarkable ;  but  if  true,  he 
ehould  still  rejoice  that  we  had  discharged 
our  duty;  for  in  public  as  in  private  life 
^«  honesty  was  the  best  policv/'  Advert- 
iog  to  the  change  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  bad  avowed  to  have  taken 
place  in  his  sentiments  respectin|^  the  con- 
Dtectioo  between  Spain  and  Spanuh  Ame- 
rica, he  observed  that  it  was  now  appa- 
rent that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
oppoaition  to  the  bill  of  last  session  was 
founded,  not  in  love  to  the  latter,  but  in 
hatred  to  the  former.  His  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  friend's  object,  it  was  now  evident,  had 
lieeo,  not  to  benefit  the  one,  but  to 
wound  the  other.    This  was  an  additional 

1>roof  (hat  those  who  spoke  most  loudly  of 
iberty,  were  seldom  so  really  attached  to 
it  as  more  moderate  assertors  of  its  value. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  prophecy,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  pretend  to  predict  what 
effect  the  measures  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly in  Spain  would  have  on  the  Spanish 
Erovinces ;  but  looking  back  on  history, 
e  would  confidently  assert  that  whatever 
benefits  a  metropolitan  district  might  de- 
rive from  a  popular  assembly,  the  state  of 
provinces  under  such  an  assembly  bad 
always  been  one  of  suffering.  Any  one 
therefore  who  was  animated  by  an  ardent 
•olicitude  for  the  cause  of  South  America, 
should  be  so  far  from  retracting  any  opi- 
nion he  had  entertained  on  the  subject 
during  the  existence  of  the  late  govern- 
ment m  Spain,  that  the  democratic  chanffe 
in  that  government  ought  to  induce  him 
lo  assert  that  opinion  with  tenfold  vehe- 
mence. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
talked  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Spain  by  the  mere  energy  of  the 
people,  with  •<  little  "  aid  of  regular  mili- 
tary  force.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
was  not  in  parliament  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Spanish  contest.  He  could 
tell  him,  that,  only  ten  years  ago,  the  man 
who  had  ventured  to  predict  that  Spain 
would  be  released  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn.     The 


Spanish  people  were  at  Aat  tinae  called 
weak  bigots,  incapable  of  raising  ao  am 
in  their  own  defence,  and  he  would  hato 
been  considered  a  visionary  madman  who 
should  have  anticipated  the  actual  result. 
It  was  true  that  the  Spanish  people  bad 
subsequently  made  great  effiirts;  but 
when  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  talked  of 
their  having  only  **  little'*  regular  military 
aid,  he  wished  to  ask  whether  the  history 
of  the  victories  of  Salamanca,  of  Vittorkg 
of  Talavera,  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  all  the 
other  glorious  achievements  of  the  illustri- 
ous Wellington,  was  so  vague  and  remole> 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  could  call 
the  assistanee  which  England  had  rendered 
to  Spain  a  "  little*'  military  aid  I  Left  to 
itself,  the  cause  of  Spain  must  have  been 
hopeless.  Nothing  could  have  saved  her 
but  the  celebrated  march  of  our  illustrious 
commander.  Now,  however,  all  this  was 
to  be  called  a  *'  little"  miliury  aid,  and 
was  to  be  sunk,  because  Spain  had  had  « 
revolution,  and  the  benefits  of  a  revolution 
must  be  talked  of.— i^he  who,  so  short 
a  time  since,  was  declared  incapable^ 
supine  and  nerveless,  was  now  held  up  as 
her  own  great  emancipator.  At  the  sanM 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  sincere  coogratu* 
lation  that  what  10  years  since  was  looked 
upon  as  madness,  was  now  matter  of  eDtbn* 
slastic  and  indubitable  history.  He  trusted 
as  much  as  his  hpn.  and  learned  friend  that 
the  march  of  freedom  (to  use  the  cant 
usually  employed)  would  be  uninter* 
rupted ;  though  he  earnestly  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  such 
convulsions  as  had  been  witnessed  in  South 
America.  He  was  as  warm  a  friend  for  the 
extension  of  liberty  and  of  liberal  institu* 
tions  throughout  the  world  as  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend ;  but  he  never  was  disposed 
to  prefer  new  institutions  because  the^ 
were  new,  and  to  detest  established  insti- 
tutions because  they  were  established. 
He  retained  the  same  wishes  with  respect 
to  South  Ao&rica  as  formerly;  but  he 
must  oppose  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle^ 
man's  motion,  considering  it  to  be  altoge- 
ther without  ground. 

Sir  «/.  Mackintosh,  in  explanation,  com- 
plained that  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
strangely  misrepresented  him.  In  the 
first  place,  in  speaking  of  aid  from  military 
force*  he  had  distinctly  said,  that  the 
Spanish  people  had  delivered  themselves 
with  little  aid  from  regular  military  force 
of  their  own ;  it  was  far  from  his  intention 
in  that  expression  to  allude  to  the  British 
Amy%  of  whom  he  had  hlways  spoken  as 
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he  feltf  and  f^ho  bad  undoubtedly  ren- 
dcfed  the  greatest  service  to  Spain  ever 
rendered  to  any  country  by  a  foreign  army. 
In  the  second  place,  m  s|>eaking  of  the 
possible  reconciliation  of  the  European 
and  American  Spaniards,  he  had  given  no 
opinion  about  the  expediency  or  probabi- 
lity of  such  a  transaction ;  be  had  said 
only,  that  the  union  of  those  two  free 
nations  was  a  perfectly  different  transac- 
tion from  the  reduction  of  South  Ame- 
rica under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy; and  tliat  it  might  be  fit  to  delay 
any  decisive  step  until  it  should  be  seen 
whether  the  Cortes  would  offer  liberal  and 
equal  terms,  and  whether  the  American 
Spaniards  were  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
proposals  of  anion.  As  to  the  general 
imputations  thrown  out  or  insmuated 
against  him,  he  left  the  House  to  JQdge, 
from  his  language  on  this  as  well  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  whether  he  was  justly 
described  as  an  enemy  of  established  insu- 
lutions,  merely  as  such,  or  as  supporting 
innovations  from  a  general  passion  for 
novelty. 

Mr.  EUice  implored  government  to 
bestow  its  most  anxious  attention  on  the 
British  interests  in  South  America.  At 
that  moment  an  interposition  in  behalf  of 
our  trade  might  be  attended  witli  the  ut- 
most advantage.  The  magnitude  of  that 
trade  at  present  was  very  great ;  in  fact, 
from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn,  all  were  sup- 
plied with  British  manufactures  by  British 
traders,  and  not  only  was  that  trade  very  ' 
great,  but  there  was  a  new  branch  opened 
between  the  .west  coast  of  America  and 
England  direct,  which  he  had  no  doubt 
would,  if  the  East  India  restrictions  were 
done  away  with,  arrive  at  a  very  great 
height.  He  derived  great  consolation  from 
the  earnest  tone  assumed  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  States  of 
America  would  require  protection  in  any 
negotiation  with  Spain,  for  maintaining 
the  freedom  they  bad  acquired.  If  any 
improvement  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
trade  of  this  country ;  if  relief  was  to  be 
looked  for  in  any  quarter  for  our  despond- 
ing manufacturers,  it  must  principally  be 
by  extending  our  commerce  with  South 
America. 

Dr.  Idishingkm  replied,  and  said,  he 
was  not,  under  all  the  circumstances,  in- 
clined to  press  his  motion,  and  would 
therefore,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  withdraw  it. 

The  motion  wu  witbdrawo.  . 


East  India  Compant's  VoLUMTaBita 
Bill.]  On  the  motion  that  this  bill  be 
read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Creevey  said,  he  had  hoped  that 
the  bill  would  have  been  removed  al- 
together from  the  table.  He  contended^ 
that  the  measure  was  a  part  of  the  military 
system  ministers  were  establishing  throogh- 
out  the  country.  The  embodying  an 
army  by  the  East-India  company  was  one 
of  tbelsstacts  towards  a  military  despotiaoa 
he  had  expected.  Ministers  were  now 
repeating  what  they  had  done  25  yeara 
ago,  with  this  difference;  that  then  an 
army  was  embodied  to  fight  the  French ; 
now,  it  was  marshalled  to  subdue  a  dis- 
tressed population.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  disaffiscted  had  brought  these  military 
measures  upon  themselves;  but  sudi  an 
assertion  was  both  indiscreet  and  unjust^ 
since  parliament  itself  had  been  the  great 
instrument  of  oppression.  The  real  noa« 
trum  to  cure  discontent  was  economy  and 
a  removal  of  the  burden  of  taxation;  yet 
instead  of  doing  so,  the  East-India  coas- 
pany,  itself  a  grievance  to  the  mercantilat 
mterest,  by  ^monopolizing  the  trade  to 
China,  was  inade  to  raise  a  force  to  sup* 
port  the  gdvernment  which  supported 
them.  It  would  be  much  more  becoming 
in  the  company  to  reduce  their  expenses* 
and  look  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
charter  would  not  be  renewed.  He 
would  move,  **  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  on  this  day  six  months." 
.  Mr.  Money  said,  it  was  not  now  the 
time  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
the  East  India  Company  was  a  grievance 
orTnot ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  it 
existed  under  the  sanction  of  parliaroent. 
The  force  in  question  was  not  of  a  oeir 
description,  but  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  under  the  obligation  of  self* 
interest  to  unite  the  character  of  good 
citizens  and  good  soldiers.  It  was  a  mea». 
sure  to  enable  the  Company  to  protect 
the  immense  property  in  their  warenouseSf 
and  at  times  to  afford  their  aid  to  the  civil 
power. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  that  though  it  wm 
the  fashion  to  insist  that  the  people  were 
inflamed  by  demagogues,  he  would  contend 
that  they  bad  never  entertained  any  sucb 
designs  as  to  warrant  miniaters  in  adopt- 
ing measures  like  that  before  the  Houpet 
At  this  moment  the  standing  army  wae 
92,000  men,  while  Cromwell  had  been 
able  to  keep  down  a  disaffected  population 
with  not  more  than  one-third  or  the  force* 
New  barracks  were  constructing  jajU  di* 
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reciUmn ;  even  the  Kiog't  Mews  were  to 
be  eoDvetted  idle  a  fort  of  a  garrison. 
The  truth  was»  that  government  had  so 
^g  talked  of  the  phant on  of  disaffection^ 
that  they  now  believed  in  its  existence  as 
children  frightened  themselves  into  a 
notion  of  the  reality  of  ghosts. 

Mn  fViUiantM  supported  the  bill,  because 
he  conceived  volunteer  or  militia  regiments 
the  most  constitutional  force  that  could  be 
used  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  He  was  adverse  to  a  large  stand- 
ing army,  and  therefore  It  was  that  he 
supported  the  measure. 

The  question  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
diifd  tiaM^  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

StATB  ov  Westminster  Abbby.I 
On  the  report  of  the  Appropriation  bill 
being  brought  up, 

'  Sir  M.  n.  Rikietf  ssidi  he  wished  to  put 
m  question  to  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  op- 

Kiite.  A  number  of  fine  trees  which  had 
ig  stood  an  ornament  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church*yard,  had  been  recently  cut  down, 
and  he  Was  informed  that  they  were  cut 
down  for  a  reason  disgraceful  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster;  they  were 
eut  dowui  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  space  intended 
to  be  let  at  a  high  price  to  persons  who 
might  be  anxious  to  view  the  coronation. 
TlK>se  trees  had  stood  for  many  years  an 
ornament  to  the  renerable  fabric  which 
thev  shaded ;  and  as  to  the  fabric  itself, 
on  looking  into  the  interior  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  >-K>n  viewing  the  state  of  those 
monumental  which  were  an  ornament  of 
the  age,  and  an  evidence  at  once  of  the 

etitude  of  the  country,  and  of  the  high 
oic  ftnd  patriot  virtues  which  called 
that  sratitude  forth— it  was,  he  said,  most 
painful  to  see  the  disgraceful  manner  in 
Irhich  those  monuments,  as  well  as  the 
interior  entire  building,  were  neglected. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  could 
not  say  whether  the  act  was  done  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  or  by  parish  vestry.  As 
to  cutting  down  the  trees,  he  apprehended 
<he  same  bad  been  done  on  former  coro- 
sialidns. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter had  all  the  advantages,  whilst  the  pun* 
iic  were  obliged  to  meet  the  ezpences  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  considered  the 
neglect  of  that  fine  edifice  as  most  scanda- 
lous and  disgraceful,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
tlie  reprobation  of  that  House.  If  on  any 
occasion  an  application  should  be  made  to 
parUament;  for  the  repaiia  of  """^ — 
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AVIiMft  they  should  be  cucrded  indeed  in 
awarding  any  grant  of  money  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Banket  said,  thet  the  cutting  down 
of  those  trees  for  a  sordid  purpose,  re^ 
fleeted  any  thing  but  honour  on  the 
reverend  body.  He  woold  not  vote  in 
future,  for  any  money  for  the  repairs  of 
Westminster  Abbe^ ;  and  he  thought  the 
House  should  resist  any  such  vote  if  it 
should  be  proposed. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  it  was  shameful  CO 
see  the  manner  in  which  the  inspection  of 
the  interior  of  this  edifice  was,  as  it  were^ 
let  out  by  two-pences ;  no  one  felt  more 
disgust  at  such  conduct  than  he  did ;  but 
the  dean  and  chapter  could  not  be  ex* 
pected  to  lay  out,  as  the  public  had 
done,  41,0001.  in  the  splendid  decorationa 
of  Henry  the  7th's  chapel. 

Sir  M.  W,  Ridley  said,  that  early  in 
the  next  session  he  would  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  the  state  of 
Westminster  Abhey  and  St.  Paul's. 
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Grantham  Elxction— R.  A.  JsRvia 
Rbprimakiikd.]  R,  a.  Jervis  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  the 
following  Reprimand  firom  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  I 

"  Richard  Armstrong  Jervis ;  Yoii  were 
reported  by  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed to  hear  and  determine  the  merita 
of  a  petition  complaining  of  an  undue 
election  and  return  for  the  borough  of 
Grantham,  as  having  disobeyed  a  warrant 
directing  your  attendance  before  that  com« 
mittee:«-4ror  this  disobedienee  you  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of 
the  Serjeant  at  arms.  You  were  then  re- 
ported as  having  absconded,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  so  taken  into  custody ;  you 
subsequently  surrendered  yourself,  and 
were  then  committed  to  his  majesty's  gaol 
of  Newgate. 

"  You  now  petition  to  be  released,  ex- 
pressing your  sorrow  and  contritMHi» 
ackaowiedging  your  ofience,  and  tfarowmg 
yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  House. 
Upon  a  full  consideration  of  you?  eaae, 
the  House  is  incfined  to  extend  iu  mercy. 
I  must,  however,  observe  upon  one  pas- 
sage in  your  petition,  in  which  yon  pieadp 
as  an  excuse  for  your  misconducti  that 
you  were  not  sufficiently  awarv  of  tiie 
nature  and  importance  of  this  warrant. 
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It  18  weH  ffait  yon  aDd  all  should  knoir, 
that  the  parties  to  whom  the  Speaker's 
warrant  is  directed,  are  not  to  constitute 
tbemseWes  judges  of  the  nature  or  import- 
ance of  it:  they  have  but  one  dut^ 
to  perform — prompt  and  implicit  obedi* 
ence— by  the  performance  of  which  alone, 
they  can  secure  themselves  from  the  in- 
convenience and  punishment  to  which  you 
have  been  subjected, 

**  Under  all  the  circumstances,  however, 
of  your  case,  believing  that  your  miscon* 
duct  has  arisen  rather  from  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding,  than  from  any  attempt 
to  resist  the  authority  of  this  House,  or 
any  corrupt  design  to  impede  the  course 
of  justice,  this  House  is  prepared  to  ex- 
tend Its  utmost  lenity,  and  now  to  dis« 
charge  you  from  further  confinement; 
and  you  are  herebv  discharged,  upon  pay- 
ment of  your  fees. ' 

Qranthaic  Election.]  Dr.  PhiUi'^ 
more  moved,  that  the  report  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Grantham  Election  Committee 
be  read.  The  same  having  been  accord- 
ingly read,  the  learned  gentleman  rose  to 
move  that  the  House  should  adopt  the 
above  resolution.  In  so  doing  he  was  only 
proposing  what  it  was  suggested  to  him 
was  a  usual  course  of  proceeding  when 
reports  of  this  nature  were  presented.  In 
the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee he  had  therefore  undertaken  to 
bring  the  question  forward.  He  must  ap- 
prize the  House,  that  he  had  no  view  to 
any  ulterior  measure ;  but  it  having  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  that  the  late 
member  had  fallen  a  victim  to  an  invete- 
rate practice,  which  some  even  were  of 
opinion  was  not  illegal,  he  thought  it  pro- 
per that  the  House  should  lay  down  some 
declaratory  resolution,  founded  on  ante- 
cedent acts  of  parliament  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  law.  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
jdelusion  in  future.  Beneficial  as  was  the 
general  tendency  of  popular  elections,  and 
much  as  the  country  owed  to  them,  they 
were  nevertheless  productive  of  considera- 
ble inconvenience,  and,  with  a  view  of 
meeting  this  inconvenience,  the  act  of  the 
7th  and  8f  h  of  William  3rd  had  been  pas- 
sed. By  that  act  it  was  forbidden  to  give 
money  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  elector 
during  the  period  which  elapied  between 
the  iede  of  the  writ  and  the  return.  It 
was,  however,  atill  left  equivocal  whether 
the  ghring  money  for  loss  of  time  waa  to 
be  coQsraered  as  bribery,  or  only  as  fair 
compebsation.    In  hk  own  ofiinioD  it  oer- 
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tainly  was  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  be 
believed  it  had  been  so  adjudged  in  the 
courts  of  law.  Upon  these  grounds  he 
should  now  move,  **  That  the  practice  of 
paying  money  to  outrvoters,  at  the  elec- 
tions for  members  of  this  House,  under 
colour  of  indemnifying  them  for  lose 
of  time,  is  highly  illegal,  subversive  of  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  tending  to  the 
most  dangerous  corruption." 

Mr.  Aaercrombu  would  not  pronounco 
any  decubive  opinion  upon  this  resolution, 
beyond  saying,  that  as  the  case  stood, 
he  thought  it  clear  it  ought  not  to  be  put 
without  serious  consideration.  If  the  lair 
as  it  now  stood  was  decisive  on  the  point, 
the  resolution  was  unnecessary,  if  the 
law  were  doubtful,  surely  they  did  not 
mean  to  set  it  right  by  a  mere  aedaiatorj 
resolution. 

Dr.  PhiUimore  observed,  he  had  not 
said  the  law  waa  doubtful,  for  it  was  ouite 
clear  money  could  not  be  lesally  givea 
in  the  manner  it  had  been  given  at  thia 
election. 

Mr.  fV^n  said,  he  could  see  nothinff 
doubtful  in  the  proposition.  The  bill, 
which  was  before  the  House  some  time  ago^ 
did  not  relate  to  loss  of  time,  but  to  tra- 
velling expenses.  Even  the  payment  of 
those  expenses  was,  in  his  opinion,  illegal. 
The  giving  meat  or  drink  upon  the  road 
was  evidently  an  offence  against  the  Treat- 
ing act,  and  ought  to  render  the  election 
void.  The  only  question  here  was,  wbe* 
ther  the  pains  of  bribery  were  mcurred, 
or  whether  it  was  «  minor  oflbnce  ?  If, 
as  there  was  reason  to  believe,  a  mistake 
was  prevalent  on  this  subject,  it  ought  to 
be  set  right  by  a  declaration  of  the  House— 
a  course  which  had  been  repeatedly  foU 
lowed  on  similar  occasions.  If  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  money  for  loss  of  time  were 
tolerated,  it  would  be  much  better  to  re- 
peal at  once  all  the  statutes  against  bribe* 
ry  at  elections. 

Mr.   IVrotteslejf  thought  the  present 
course  objectionable.    It  was  not  so  clev 
to  him  that  remuneration  for  loss  of  ' 
in  going  to  vote  was  so  decidedly 
the  law  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
At  all  events,  he  had  strong  objeetl 
this  mode  of  settling  the  law  by  a  ' 
tory  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  the 
that  he  had  at  first  thought  the 
unnecesMury,  but  the  doubts  iHrichliii 
heard  raised  coovinoed  bin  of  tiw: 
sitY  of  it. 
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clearly  unnecessary*  He  was  sOr|)rt8ed 
that  the  distinction  between  the  statutes  of 
bribery  and  treating  should  have  been 
overlooked.  The  one  forbad  all  acts  of 
treating;  but  the  other  applied  only  to 
the  giving  of  money,  which  it  declared  il* 
legal,  whatever  was  the  pretence.  When 
the  House  was  asked  to  come  to  a  decla- 
ratory resolution,  they  ought  to  consider 
a  liule  what  would  be  its  'efect.  Would 
the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law  feel  them- 
aelves  bound  by  it  on  the  trial  of  actions 
brought  upon  the  statute  ?  Certainly  not ; 
they  acted  under  their  oaths,  and  would 
put  their  own  construction  upon  the  law. 
Let  them  reflect,  then,  into  how  awkward 
a  situation  they  might  be  brought.  The 
question  might  be  carried  by  writ  of  error 
before  the  highest  tribunal,  and  a  decision 
given  directly  contrary  to  the  exposition 
of  that  House.  All  that  the  House  could 
do  was  to  bind  its  own  committees ;  and 
he  greatly  doubted  whether  a  committee 
sitting  judicially,  and  obliged  to  decide 
on  lesal  arguments,  would  feel  justified 
in  laying  aside  its  own  conviction,  out  of 
respect  for  a  general  declaration  of  the 
House* 

Mr.  Warren  agreed  with  the  views  taken 
by  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last.  The 
House  ought  to  take  care  that  every  reso* 
lution  which  it  passed  should  be  binding 
on  its  committees.  By  a  declared  opinion, 
such  as  that  which  they  were  invited  to 
come  to,  they  would  appear  as  if  attempt- 
ing to  make  law,  and  to  control  the  ef- 
fects of  an  act  of  parlisment.  He  thought 
tbe  proposition,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
crude  and  ill-digestied. 
•  Mr.  Wynn  explained.  He  had  said, 
that  every  payment  of  money  to  an  elector 
for  loaa  of  time  was  distinctly  illegal.  It 
was  not  only  an  offence  against  die  sta- 
tute, bat  against  the  law  of  parliament,  as 
frequently  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of 
that  House,  and  which  he  would  maintain 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  lay  down, 
without  waiting  for  the  concurrence  of 
any  other  authority. 

UT,  Phillimore  said,  he  had  brought 
forward  the  resolution  as  the  organ  of  tbe 
committee  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 
An  inveterate  practice  had  been  proved 
to  subsist  in  the  borough  of  Grantham, 
of  living  7L  or  SI.  to  each  out-voter  as 
an  indemnity  for  loss  of  time.  Of  this 
practice,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  was  ill^al,  tlie  late  sitting 
member  bad  become  a  victim.  He  thought 
it  but  fair  that  future  csaildidatea  should 
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be  put  upon  their  guard,  and  that  for  thii 
purpose  it  was  expedient  to  transfer  the 
resolution  from  the  committee  to  the 
House  Tiie  resolution  was  clearly  found*' 
ed  both  on  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  on  the  express  words  of  the  statute. 
If  reiected,  he  much  feared  that  the  House 
would  open  a  door  through  which  corrup- 
tion would  soon  make  alarming  inroad, 
and  he  believed  that  the  gentlemen  of  land* 
ed  property  in  that  House  would  be  the 
greatest  sufferers. 

The  House  divided ;  Ayes,  66 ;  Noes, 
60:  Majority  for  the  Ilesolution,  6. 

Thb  Quebk's  Counsel.]  Mr.  Brought 
am  said,  he  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
move  that  he  and  his  learned  friend  should 
have  leave  given  them,  as  her  majesty*a 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  being  mem* 
bers  of  that  House,  to  appear  in  her  be- 
half at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  learned  gentleman  moved,  "  That 
leave  be  given  to  her  majesty's  attomer 
and  solictor  general,  members  of  this 
House,  to  plead  as  counsel  at  tlie  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  bill  now 
pending  in  that  House  concerning  her  ma- 
jesty, under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  and  that  the  said  leave  be 
not,  in  time  coming,  drawn  into  a  prece* 
dent.**  The  learned  gentleman  observed, 
that  he  had  introduced  the  latter  part  of 
the  motion,  because  the  House  would  re» 
collect,  that  their  order  was  more  espe- 
cially directed  against  private  bills  than 
appeals,  and  he  thought  it  was  proper  that 
the  salvo  should  be  co-extensive  with  tlieir 
standing  order. 

Lord  Castlereaek  said,  the  case  of  the 
queen  was  so  pectuiar,  it  was  of  such  trans^ 
cendent  importance,  that  if  there  were  two 
honourable  members  in  that  House  to 
whose  legal  care  her  majesty  wished  to  in* 
trust  her  interests  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  state  that  fact  to 
induce  the  Hojase  to  dispense  with  tbe 
standing  order,  and  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary leave.  But  he  conceived  the  same  pri- 
vilege should  be  conceded  to  the  other 
side,  if  gentlemen,  membersof  that  House, 
were  called  on  to  exercise  their  talents  in 
support  of  this  important  bill.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  proper  that  tbe  individuala 
thus  selected  shodd  exercise  their  fune-^ 
tions  in  that  House  with  the  same  reserve, 
and  with  the  same  onderstandiBg,  that  the 
gentlemen  opposite  would  exercise  their's; 
namdy,  that  they  should  discuss  the  ques* 
tiott  prt)f?8Sionany}  and  nol  interfere  by 
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giviogany  rote  on  it.  In  making  these 
observations,  he  alluded  ta  his  mnjesty's 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who  might, 
in  the  performance  of  their  professional 
duties,  be  called  on  to  attend.  Actuated 
hy  this  feeling,  he  would,  either  by  way 
of  amendment,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  sub- 
stantive motion,  call  on  the  House  to  al- 
low his  majesty's  attornev  and  solicitor- 
general  the  same  leave  that  was  granted 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of 
her  majesty. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
special  permission  should  be  granted  to 
members  of  that  House  to  appear  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  they  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  standing  order.    It 
appeared,  on  reference  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  which  their  Journals  reached,  tiMt 
it  had  been  the  constant  practice  to  allow 
DO  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
without  the  special  leave  of  this  House. 
So  early  as  the  year  1 694*  several  cases  of 
this  kind  occurred.    In  one  of  these  tho 
Speaker  stated,  as  a  ground  for  this  per- 
mission, thiU,  in  the  reign  of  queen  £ii«a- 
betbi  the  satae  principle  had  been  acted 
on,  and  he  had  himself  been  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  Lords.  The  extremein- 
conveoience  of  extending  this  system  was, 
however,  evident;  and  therefore  the  House 
ought  to  be  cautious  in  granting  such  per- 
mission. It  was  highly  desirable  that  mem- 
ber should  come  to  the  discussion  of  bills 
io  that  House  with  minds  completely  un- 
biassed ;  and  when  they  liad  acted  as  coun- 
ael  in  the  other  House,  whether  for  or 
•gainst  a  bill,  they  could  not  be  supposed 
to  be  wholly  unprejudiced.    It  was  on 
this  ground  that  the  resolution  of  1666  was 
entened  into ;  which  resolution  he  took  to 
be  strictly  declaratory  of  the  law  of  par« 
liamentr^en.  the  au^ect.    It  was  a  isatter 
worAy  of  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
whether  jt  would  not  be  proper  that: this 
^taodieg  «rder«- which  only  extended  to 
bills  coming  to  that  House  »om  the  House 
of  Loods-^-ojUa  which  had  not  originated 
in  the  •House :  of  GeAMBons^^lumld  he 
BUide  to  epplyr  to  all  hills  'whatsoever.  The 
lacenyenienoe  that  might  reaolt  from  th« 
esisting  sUte  of  the  order  was  obvioMS,< 
since  members  of  the' House  of  Gommonsi 
Aiffht  be  retained  Io  act  as  counsel  on  a 
biv,fiih6tn;-it  eaeie  before  tiherHouseef 
Ii>eBdf|tW}ih  A  view  Io  obtaining  their  pre- 
vious .aynninoee  in  Ihe  <  Commons.    The 
possibililyref  ^aueh  a  circumstance  ought 
to  bo.gmirdad  against.    Peraussion  to  ap- 
VOL.  n. 
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'  pear  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  continuedto 
be  granted  for  some  years  aflcr  the  Bes- 
i  toration,  until  considerable  controverues 
took   place  between  the  two  Houses  on 
the  sul^ect  of  their  respective  privileges. 
The  House  must  be  aware  that,  at  the 
time  to  which  he  alluded,  the  Commons 
asserted  the  rjght  of  committing  any  mem- 
ber, who,  without  special  leave,  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  liouse  of  Lords.    Tliis 
undoubtedly  they  could  do,  because  no 
court  could  ensure  obedience  to  its  orders, 
unless  it  had  the  power  of  punishing  any 
practice  contrary  to  those  orders.    After 
this  period  there  were  instances  on  record 
where  the  House  of  Commons  refused 
permission  to  members  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  the  other  House.    One  resolution 
had  even  been  agreed  to,  refusing  permis- 
sion to  members  to  attend  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  appeal  causes. 
The  last  leave  given  was  in  the  year  1710, 
and  it- had  ^ioce  been  customary  to  allow 
professional  gentlemen,  members  of  this 
House,  to  plead,  in  appeal,  cimaes,  before 
the  Lords,  without  molestation.    He  could 
not  forbear  4Uggesting  to  hisrlaarned  friend 
that  it  wouldbe  better,  and  practically 
more  oonvenient,  if  the  motion  terminated 
thu9-<-<*  And  the  said  leave  shall  not  be, 
in  time  coming,  drawn  into  precedent," 
without  any  further  observation  ;  because 
the  leave  granted,  in  this  instance,  would 
be  avowedly  under  circumstances  of  a  spe* 
cial  nature,  which  could  not  occur  in  a^y 
other  case.  The  individuals  for  whom  leane 
was  required  stood  in  a  particular  situation^ 
They  acted  as  attorney  and  «olicitor-ge- 
neral  to  the  ^ueen ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  king,  none  but  the  queen  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  were  allowed  such  le« 
gal  officers.  They  were  specially  appointed 
todefimd  the  nghu  of  those  personages. 
Tbe  ease  of  the  King's  tUtorney  and  solici- 
tor-generaldidnot rest  on thesame grounds. 
They  wore,  in  fact,  counsel  for  tlic  Crown. 
Now,  the  question  lay  between  the  queen 
jmd  the  public;  and  the  public  intereat 
H^t  be  protected  by  any  other  legal 
characters. 

13ie  nation  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Cfuikreash  did  not  think  that  any 
distiaction  eotdd  be  drawn  between  Iho 
ease  of  the  king's  attorney  end  solioiter- 
general  and  that  of  the  attorney  and  aoli- 
ctlorf^neral  of  her  majesty.  The  kie|t*a 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  were  oBeera 
appointed  u>>act  in  great  puUic  prosecu- 
tions, and  htd  a  ri^t,  as-  ofieers  of  the 
Crown,  to  esercise  Uieir  If  gel  runctiooa  in 
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^  his,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  more  common 
n  ature.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  the 
only  parties  that  could  appear,  with  advan- 
tage, before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  con- 
ceived it  would  be  very  unfair,  supposing 
file  bill  should  pass  the  Lords,  and  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  this 
House,  if,  when  one  party  was  allowed 
the  advantage  that  would  result  from  the 
attendance  of  two  gentlemen  who  had 
been  present  at  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
had  cross-examined  the  witnesses,  the  op- 
posite party  were  not  allowed  the  assist- 
ance of  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  who 
were  possessed  of  the  necessary  facilities 
for  brmging  the  whole  of  its  merits  before 
the  House.  He  would  therefore  move, 
that  a  similar  permission  be  granted  to 
the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 

Mr.  fV^n  esrpressed  his  apprehension, 
that  notwithstanding  the  concluding  prO' 
Vision  o'f  the  noble  lord's  motioD,  the 
adoption  of  it  was  but  too  likely  to  be 
drawn  into' precedent  io  other  cases  in 
which  the  Crown  might  feel  an  interest 
in  supporting  any  measure  in  the  Hou«e 
of  Lords,  while  in  the  former  motion  no 
such  apprehension  could  be  entertained, 
as  no  such  case  was  likelv  to  recur,  and 
this  formed  another  roawed  distinction 
between  the  two  motions. 

Mr.  fVUliams  remarkedf  that  the  nobTe 
lord  had  not  coupled  with  bis  nrotion  any 
statement  that  the  king's  attorney  and 
solititor-generals  should  not  vote  upon 
*  the  bili^  of  pains  and  penalties  in  that 
House,  if  such  a  bill  were  brought  down 
from  the  other  House  of  parliament. 

Lord  Castiereagk  saia,  that  he  had 
stated  at  the  outset  that  sudi  was  the 
distinct  understanding. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  not  oppose  this 
mbtion,  although  he  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
'  •  ceive  upon  Hrhat  ground  it  was  proposed. 
It  was  observed  by  the  noble  Iord»  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-generiil  were 
counsel  for  the  public  as  wdl  as  for  the 
Crown.  But  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  as  well  as  every  one  of  the 
judges,  of  counsel  for  the  public,  while  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  Crown  had  quite 
enough  of  representation  in  that  House 
in  the  great  ofGcers  of  state.  Where, 
then,  was  the  necessity  for  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor- 
generals  ? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  A  similar 
motion  with  regard  to  Dr.  Lusfaington, 
was  also  made  and  agreed  to. 
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Audit  Officr.]  Mr.  B^nnei  rose  to 
move  for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of 
the  e%'idence  taken  before  the  finance 
committee  of  last  session,  upon  the  con-* 
due;  of  the  Audit  Office.  The  committee, 
he  said,  had  taken  no  notic^e  of  the  ques- 
tion of  fees,  a  subject  which  had  been 
minutely  investigated  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  in  1810.  The  right  hon.  gen-^ 
tleroan  had  produced  a  bill,  in  which  cer- 
tainly some  fees  were  abolished,  that  is  to 
say,  tw«»  fees  ;  one  of  2/.  12^.  in  the  office 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Bemenibrancer, 
and  another  of  6/.  6s.  in  the  Pipe-Office. 
Another  subject  of  which  no  notice  was 
taken  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  was 
the  job  of  the  Lisbon  commission.  The 
jobbing  career  at  Lisbon  having  termi- 
nated, the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  de- 
termined to  repeal  the  job'  in  Bhdand, 
and  an  establisliment  for  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  that  commission  was  fixed  In 
Great  George-'Street*  The  expenses  of 
the  Lisbon  commission  amounted  to 
1 1,600/.  a-year,  of  which  to  this  day  only 
S,250/.  had  been  audited.  The  establish- 
ment cost  no  less  than  70,00M.  in  salaries, 
and  only  five  accounts  had  yet  been 
passed.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Treasury 
minute,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  a 
dispute  had  subsisted  between  sir  R. 
Kennedy,  the  commissary-general  at  Lis- 
bon, and  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
commission,  and  that  charges  had  been 
brought  by  the  latter  individual  a^^inst 
sir  R.  Kennedy,  which  in  the  opinion  of 

? government,  were  wholly  destitute  of 
bundation.  The  obvious  cooclusk)n  from 
this  was,  that  such  a  person  was  unfit  for 
the  situation  which  ne  now  held  at  the 
establishment  in  London*  The  hon. 
member  then  entered  into  a  variety  of 
statements,  with  a  view  of  showing,  that 
the  Treasury  had  interfered  improperly  in 
the  passing  of  accounts,^  and  concluded 
by  moving  for  thB  minutes*  of  the  eyidetioe 
taken  by  the  late  finance  committee  con- 
cerning the  Audit-office. 

Mr.  Da^oies  Gilbert  aaid,  that  there 
was  certainly  some  part  of  the  evidence 
which  the  committee  had  held  back, 
and  they  had  done  so,  because  they 
'fek  that  the  production  of  this  evidence 
would  have  a  tendency  to  afiect  private 
feelings,  and  expose  private  diffisrences 
without  producing  any  oeneficial  result  to 
the  public.  With  respect  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  Audit-office,  avetylarge 
mass  of  accounts  waa  now  in  progress, 
i^nd  would  be  brought  fairard  at  no  very 
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distant  period.  The  House  in  Great 
George-street  was  necessary,  not  so  much 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  individuals 
connected  with  the  estabh'shment  as  for 
the  security  of  the  large  mass  of  docu- 
ments which  it 'was  necessary  to  examine. 
He  was  so  far  from  thinking  the  estdblisli- 
ment  too  large,  that  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public,  if  a 
greater  number  of  persons  were  employed. 

AciEN  Bill.}    On  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Hobkouse  said:— Sir;  I  feci  more 
than  usual  reluctance  in  offering  myself 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  this  oc- 
cssioo .    I  observe  that  this  great  question 
is  treated  with  a  neglect  and  indifference 
for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account.    Even 
the  noble  lord,  the  father  of  this  measure, 
seems  to  have  left  it  to  itsfkte — [here*lord 
Castlereagh  entered  J.    I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  noble  secretary  has  thought  it 
worth  his  while  just  to  come  down  and  at- 
tend upon  his  own  offspring,  although  he 
will  not  deign  to  protect  it.     No,  Sir,  he 
will  offer  no  excuses,  no  pretexts,  for  pro« 
longing  tliis  odious,  this  unconstitutional 
enactment.    Thrice  has  he  been  called 
upon  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  House,  to  give  some  rea^ 
sons  for  continuing  this  bill ;  but  he  has 
been  called  upon  in  vain ;  and  like  another 
considerable  character,  not  in   real  but 
dramatic  life,  he  will  give  no  reasons  '*  on 
compulsion*'— no,  **  not  if  reasons  were  as 
plenty  as  blackberries.'*    Sir ;  I  have  not 
the  vanity  to  hope  that  I  shall  extort  from 
him  that  which  be  has  refused  to  others 
much  more  likely  to  make  his  lordship 
speak ;   but  although  I  am  well  aware  of 
my  own  incompetency,  and  although  I 
know    the    almost    proverbial    folly    of 
*^  arguing    with  the    master   of   twenty 
legions,'*  still  a  sense  of  duty  induces  me 
not  to  withhold  from  the  House  my  senti- 
ments upon  a  question  so  materially  affect- 
ing the  rights,  and,  what  is  more,  the  cha- 
racter of  the    English  nation.     Sir,    it 
seems  resolved,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  we  shall  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, as  if  it  were  self  evident.    Let  me 
beg  the  House  to  remark  how  entirely 
the  friends  of  the  measure  have  abstained 
from  any  thine  like  a  new  argument,  al- 
though there  id  nothing  which  assimilates 
present   circumstances    to    those  which 
formed  the  excuse  of  former  alien  bills. 
We  have  had  just  three  speeches  on  this 
bead — one  from  tbenoblesecretary  of  state 


for  foreign  affairs,  one  from  the  solicitor 
general,  and  another  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,    Now,  Sir,  let 
me  ask,  to  what  did  the  excuses  offered  by 
these  gentlemen  amount  ?  The  noble  lord, 
merel;^  told  us  that  we  had  to  contend 
not  with  foreign  but  with  internal  enemies, 
which  made  all  precautionary  measures 
peculiarly  advisable ;  and  that  we  were  nqC 
to  **  compromise  our  character  with  our 
allies.*'    These  are  the  assertions  of  tbo 
noble  lord— we  have  his  word  for  them— 
but  I  see  not  how  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  expediency  of  peace 
alien   bills,  even  admitting  us  to  be  in 
that  state  of  internal  warfare  on  which  he 
and  his  friends  are  so  unceasingly  de- 
claiming in  this  House.     As  to  the  solici- 
tor general,  he  treated  us  only  with  a., 
thrice  refuted  blunder  from  Blackstone* 
and  with  those  truly  national  authoritiea 
for  an  English  House  of  Commons,  Vattei 
and  Puffendorf.    It  is  not  worth  while  to 
consume  the  time  of  the  House  in  repeat- 
ing the  law  argument  on  this  question* 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  all  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  'to  den^  the  notorious  fact* 
that  the  policy  of  this  bill  is  of  no  older 
date  than  the  year  1793 ;   that  in  all  the 
former  times  of  our  history  we  have  lived 
and  flourished  without  any  such  barbarous 
regulations  a^nst  those  whom  interest 
or  curiosity  might  draw  to  our  onco  hos* 
pitable  shores.  The  hon.  8olicitor*s  quota- 
tion from  Blackstone  has  already  received 
the  merited  reply  from  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  (sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh).    Let  it  sleep  for  ever— for  the 
honour  of  the  commentator  on  the  English 
laws — let  it  be  heard  of  no  more.— But 
the  chancellor  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
has,  indeed,  shown  the  poverty  of  the  land; 
he  has  actually  gone  back  to  the  French 
revolution  for  an  excuse  for  an  Alien  bill- 
in  1820.     He  has  recurred  to  the  old  rhe- 
torical drawer  from   which    he  and  his 
friend  have  been  drawing  forth  their  topics 
so  long,  that  the  country  and  the  House 
must  by  this  time  be  heartily  sick  of  such 
stale,  such  unprofitable  arguments.    Good 
Heavens !   is  this  country,  is  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  are  the  people  of 
England  always  to  be  governed  by  their 
fears  ?   Is  every  argument  to  be  directed 
to  the  basest,  the   meanest,   of  all  the 
passions  that  agitate  the  human  mind?   It 
is  time  to  have  done  talking  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  if  that  event  were  to  be  a 
sufficing  reason  for  altering' the  laws  and 
manners  and  the  very  nature  of  all  other 
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nations*  It  the  right  lion.  ganClemfln 
Oould  find  no  ether  esieute  16f  oentimitoff 
the  Alieo  bill*  now,  exeept  that  the  Praiici 
raenarehy  was  sabveimea  tbirtjr  yMia  asov 
much  as  1  ooiBplaitief  thefllleDceef  bis 
noMe  friend,  f  nmst  say  that  it  would 
not  hate  niid^  injar^  nis  fieir  ef  the 
question  if  he  had  idtegellier  refrained 
from  joiniag  in  the  debate. 

Sir,  the  truth  is,  and' it  is  ridictthHis  to 
ifttempt  t^  eoneeal  it  bj  uiy  contrary  as* 
serlfions,  that  this  AKen^  biH-  is  nothing 
but  a  measure  connected  iriih  oar  foreign 
policy.    It  is  absard  to  regard  it  in  any 
other  light.    The  true  character  of  it  was 
Ibrcibly  drawn  by  that  distinguished  indi- 
▼idhial  whose  seat  I  now  so  unworthily  oc<- 
cupy-*I  mean  sir  Samuel  RomilljF-^who 
said  of  it  in  1816,  that  it  was «« in  Airther- 
aocc  of  the  design  of  establishing  gotern^ 
nients  throughout  Euorone  in  opposition 
to  the  wiH  of  the  people.'    I  care  not  how 
it  is  denied  on  the  other  side.     I  know 
that  this  is  a  measvfe  ef  congress.    It  is 
part  of  the   new  European    system   of 
gMveral  poh'ce-^t  is  part  ef  that  system 
which  iatomalbe  Great  Britain  an  accom*- 
pltce  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  and  is  to  degrade  oar  English 
minister  for  the  heme  department  into  a 
mere  mnner  far  the  continental  cabinets. 
'fht    hon.  member   for   Bossiney   (Mr. 
Ward),  rery  well  portrayed  the  extreme 
foify  of  pretending   that  our   domestic 
tfonqnillhy    could    be    afiected    by   the 
machinations  of  foreigners, even  supposing 
them  to  be  ill  disposed  towards  us.    To 
hts  speech  I  would  add  a  great  authority, 
that  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  1793,  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  this  House  the  supposition 
that  sedition  could  be  spread  and  treason 
taught  in  broken  English. 

Sir,  you  might  as  well  legislate  against 
Punch,  as  against  such  imaginary  mischief 
makers.  The  argument  used  by  the  friends 
of  this  measure  has  always  applied   to 
foreign  and  not  to  domestic  policy.    1  am 
not  talking  of  the  first  introauction  of  this 
sort  of  bill  in  1793.    I  admit  that  at  that 
period  the  danger  was  thought  to  be  at 
home,   and  every  sort  of  terrific  topic  was 
conjured   up    to  -  engage   the  House  of 
Commons  to  innovate  upon  the  ancient 
practice    of    the    constitution — amongst 
other  assertions,  perhaps  the  noble  lord 
msy  recollect  that  it  was  said  that  400 
foreigners,  all  armed,  had  entered  London 
id  one  day.    Mr.  Burke  was  inclined  to 
admit  the  fact,  but  he  denied  the  inference. 
He  did  not  think  these  men  cither  tftth  or 
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(  without  arms  were  to  be  dreadedj*-Me|...i 
thev  were  his  beloved  royalistap'^the  •»« 
pelfed  pavtisans  of  the  anclens  ^stem  ia* 
Franca.  He,  however,  was.  terrifini  bfr 
and'terrified  the  Hoose  with,  the  pnospaot 
of  the  ihousanda  of  Jacobina  Uiai  ought 
inundate  our  shoves,  and  thus,  aausuaV 
the  parliamens  was  fHghtened  into  tbei 
resignation  of  one  rights  for  the  sd^e^  naf 
the  constant  escase  is,  ofT  securing*  all  tkm 
rest. 

Since    1798,   however,   the  hngnage 
used  by  miaistefe  in  reoommeodtng  their 
Alien  biAs,  has  id  ways  leferred  to  the 
governments   of  other  countries  rather 
tnan  to  our  own.    la  180S,  wbea  ttie^ 
peace  AUen  bin  waa  passed,    we  were 
told,  that  tho  govemoBent  of  the  eonaula* 
was  unstable,  and  that  we  were  to  atjUiera' 
to  w§r  regulations.    In  1814,  not  being 
able  to  complain  of  tbe   instability  of 
Buonaparte,  we  complained  of  the  instabi- 
lity of  the  Bourben«i— it  would  not  do  to* 
permit  the  enemies  of  that  dynasty  t» 
carry  on  their  plots  against  it  i»  this  coun*. 
try.    So  the  peace  Alien  bill  waa  to  pro^' 
tect  the  recovered  crown  of  France.    In* 
1816,  the  pretext  was  stHl  more  openly 
confined  to  foreign  policy.    The  noble 
lord  opposite  distinctly  satd  i^^-^  that  the 
Alien  bill  would  not  be  displeasingtoibreigw 
powers/'— He    said  **  that  every  lictonm 
principle  was  not  eradicated  in  France."  He 
stated  that  the  English  army  being  iai 
France,the  Alien  bill  was  a  measure  calMa* 
ted  to  act  in  unison,  as  ft  were,  wish  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  Frendi  torrid 
tory.— -Every   argument  used  had  a   diU 
rect  reference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Bourbons,  not  of  the^  House  of  Brunswick. 
Amongst  others  it  waa  alleged,  that  eight 
and  thirty  exiled    regicides  and  Napo« 
leonists  were  trying  to  lia  upon  some  spot 
where  to  direct  then:  shafts  against  the  re- 
stored princes,  and  that  we  should  not  suffer 
them  to  fix  here^ — la  1818,  the  same  teaof 
was  observed  in  all  the  argomesta  of  the 
noble  lord  and  his  friends.  The  noble  lord  dl* 
rectly^confessed  that**  at  all  events,  until  we 
saw  the  result  of  withdrawing  the  army 
from  France,  we  should  take  every  prscaa* 
tiooary  measure. "  It  was  also  added  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  plou  bad  been  formed  in 
the  Netherlands.— Plots  against  whom  ?«— 
against  England  ?     No.    Against  Fhwce 
— against  the  Bourbons'—against  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  that  supported  the  Bourbons^*- 
The  danger  was  nexer  said  to  be  directed 
against  us  then  ;  nor  would  it  be  said  lobe 
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directed  againal  as  ne»  ;  were  it  not  that 
all  foreign  excuses  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  now  the  noble  lord  must  look 
fyt  an  excuse,  where  he  never  can  6Ad  one, 
at  home* 

Sis,  there  u  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretext 
for  centinoing  this  bilL^^The  allied  armies* 
hiwe  been  withdrawn  ftom  Franee*— No- 
ibmg  has  occurred  to  show  that  aiea^ 
sure  to  have  been  imprudent ;  if  the  with^ 
drawing  ISOfiOOfoaen  from  France  baa  not 
endangered  the  dynas^ ;  will  it  be  en- 
dangefed  bj  withdrawing  this  Alien  bill 
frsoa  Ei^laiid  ^  The  measures  were  co^ 
teropevary,  and  confessed  to  be  of  the- 
same  kind.  We  have  almost  a  promise  of 
the  noble  lord  that  they  should  expire  to- 
gether ;  bat  he  can  give  up  the  army ;  he 
can  restore  the  French  fortresses ;  be  wilfc 
not  give  up  tlie  Alien  bill ;  he  wilhnot  re- 
store to  us  our  /ree  constitution^  or  our 
liospitabte  character,  such  as  we  enjoyed 
them  in  our  happier  and  more  glorious  days. 
-^The  excuse  of  commotion  m  France 
exists  no  fooger ;— >the  uneasy  spirit  whick 
was  OBce  believed  to  stalk  abroad  from 
tliat  ooontrviipeeking  whom  it  might  devour 
in  this  ancf  other  nations^  seems  laid  for 
ever  ;  or  at  least  is  now  at  rest.^ — The  re« 
volatienary  Archimedes  who  terrified  the 
ima^aatioB  of  the  right  honourable  the 
pfesideat  of  the  board  of  control  in  I8I89 
can  hardly  haunt  him  now.— There  is  no 
such  phantom  seeding  for  seme  plsce 
where  to  put  his  foot  and  only  wanting 
such  a  place,  such  a  «r5  crSi  in  order  to 
nnliinge  and  subvert  the  moral  universe.' 

What  object  then  do  ministers  propose 
to  themselves  by  passing  this  law  ?  The 
pretext  of  intestine  danger  is  too  idle  to 
engage  a  moment's  tnqutry.^-If  our  own 
laws,  with  all  their  increased  severitiies,  are 
sufficient  to  keep  down  seventeen  millions 
of  our  own  fellow  subjects,  with  their  foci* 
lities  for  treasonable  operations,  will  they 
not  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  25,000 
foreigners  who  must  necessarily  be  in  com- 
parison altogether  powerless  for  such  an 
object  ?  We  have  done  without  this 
law  before,  through  many  an  eventful  pe- 
riod, when  the  throne  was  really  beset  by 
the  emissaries  of  foreign  potentates,  and 
when  a  party  in  this  country  looked  for 
foreign  aid  m  order  to  accomplish  their 
traitorous  designs*  But,  Sir,  as  I  before 
ssid,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  at- 
tempt to  show  what  was  the  former  policy 
of  this  great  nation  respecting  foreigners* 
—We  may  go  back  to  Magna  Charta  ;— 
wc  may  go  to  still  earlier  times  ;— for  in  the 
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laws  of  Etfielred  we  recognize  the  irat 
trace  of  that  liberal  disposition  which,  dis- 
tinguished os/oc  so  many  subsequent  aaes ; 
and  which  it  was  reeerved  for  the  nobi^oBd 
oppoaite  to-  discooaage  for  a  aeasoa;  ea^ 
perhaps  to  crush  for  ever^  These  aie  tb« 
days  in  whkrh  aU  our  Gothic  virtues  aoo 
to  reeeine  their  final  dismissal— Alaeady 
they-  have  placed  their  h»t  footsteps  upon 
English,  ground^  and  are  about  to  take 
tiheir  leave  of  the  degenerate  ofipu^ 
of  parents,  famous  for  ttieir  unshaken  at* 
tachmeo  t  to  their  face  and  genetooa  inatitiH 
lions. 

Again,  i  aak  the  noble  lord  what  ad«B«^ 
lege  does  he  psopose  to  himself  or  to  the 
nation  by  condnuing  this  odious  measure  B 
Doubtless  his  lordship,  would:  beto»p»« 
triotic  to  care  for  any  sacrifice  of  faaso  oq 
character  which  he  Qi%ht  endure  fov^  Ihm 
publb  benefit ;  hot  he  may  stiN  not  object 
to  retain  as  aMich  of  private  esteem  as  i» 
compatible  with  his  skuatilMi  aa  ministati 
I  may>  therefore,  be  excused  fo^  telliog^ 
him,  that  by  continuing  this  bill  he  suftrs 
no  little  loss  of  personal'  seputation  in  llio 
eyes  of  the  continental  nalionsb  Sir,  it 
was  my  fote  to  witness  the  reception  given 
10  that  noble  lord,  when  he  first  appeased 
amongst  the  allies  in  1813.  Europe  waa 
then  bursting  those  bonds  which  had  so 
long  enchained  all  her  children  and  the 
noble  lord.  The  representative  ol  that  aa^ 
tion  which  had  so  long  maintained  a  singles 
handed  struggle  against  tyranny,  was  haded 
as  the  harbinger  of  universal  freedom  and 
of  perpetual  peace.  4<^ever  shall  I  foi^eS 
the  enthusiasm,  the  delight,  the  transport, 
which  preceded  his  approach.  The  linea 
of  Drjrden  were  not  so  truly  applied  lo  hia 
favourite  Absalom^  as  they  niijy^nt  havebeen 
used  to  portray  the  reception  givea  to 
the  noble  lord  by  the  nations  of  the  conti* 
nent  at  that  auspicious  period>-»« 

^  Thee,  Saviour,  thee,  a  nation^  vows  confess^ 
And,  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  bless. 
Swift,  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  prockum. 
And  slammering  babes  are  taught  to  hkeathy 
name." 

I  recollect,  and  I  trust  without  being  guii^ 
ty  of  the  impertinence  of  praise  I  majp 
be  allowed  to  record  the  pleasure  and  the 
pride  which  I  myself  folt  at  being  one  of 
the  nation  so  represented.  I  oontrMted  the 
modest  yet  manly  demeanor,  the  siasple 
yet  decisive  addreu  of  that  noble  pecaoo, 
with  the  less  natural  manners  of  foieiga 
diplomatists.  I  thought  I  saw  ki  the  noUe 
lord  a  fit  representative  of  the  strength  and 
the  honesty  and  the  courage  of  my  own 
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mighty  nation.  Although  as  far  as  I  had 
presumed  to  form  a  political  opinion,  that 
opmion  had  always  been  at  variance  with 
the  measures  of  the  noble  lord.  I  could 
not  help  flattering  myself  that  under  bia 
•ttspices  Great  Britain  would  seize  «tlie  fa- 
vourable moment,  and  having  subverted 
tyranny,  would  establish  freedom,  and  be- 
come the  first,  the  greatest,  the  most  last- 
ing benefactress  of  mankind.  But  *  how 
«  was  I  deceived  J  how  were  the  hopes  of  all 
Europe  blighted  almost  in  the  bud !  how 
changed  was  the  aspect  under  which  the 
noble  lord  was  beheld  in  a  very  few  years, 
I  may  almost  say  a  few  months,  after  the 
time  I  have  before  alluded  to!  In  1816 
and  in  1817  I  had  again  an  opportunity 
of  surveying  the  same  scenes  and  the  same 
people.  It  is  true  that  I  saw  only  the 
•urntce  of  those  things  of  which  his  lord- 
ship may  have  fathomed  the  depths ;  but 
ii  was  the  surface  which  I  had  before  seen, 
Bxad  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  sur- 
face was  not  partially  but  totally  changed. 
The  opinion  of  cabinets  may  have  been 
different,  but  only  one  sentiment  prevailed 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  respecting 
the  policy  or  the  character  of  the  noble 
lord.  It  is  true  that  the  ministers  of  fo^ 
reiffn  potentates  did  regard  his  lordship 
with  the  eye  of  affection.  They  saw  in 
him  an  accomplice  of  their  own  schemes 
against  public  liberty.  I  recollect  very 
well  in  1817>  that  a  secretary  of  state  for 
one  of  those  potentates,  not  of  the  first 
rank,  but  still  much  above  the  class  of  prin- 
ces, who,  as  the  right  hon.  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control  said,  the  other 
evening,  furnish  three  soldiers^  and  the 
fraction  of  a  corporal,  to  the  armies  of 
congress— this  secretary,  talking  of  the 
suspension  of  our  Habeas  Corpus  act,  and 
of  the  Alien  bill,  said,  that  he  was  glad 
that  at  last  Great  Britain  pursued  a  policy 
simOar  to  that  of  the  continental  cabinets^ 
and  became  thus  a  member  of  the  great 
European  system.  Such  praise  was  suf- 
ficiently intellifftble  to  me ;  but  had  I  not 
understood  it,  I  should  have  been  assisted 
by  the  comment  afibrded  by  the  voice  of 
the  people,  when  speaking  of  the  same 
system  and  of  the  same  personage.  With 
the  people,  indeed,  of  every  state,  the 
noble  lord  was  regarded  with  far  different 
feelings.  In  him  they  saw  the  betrayer  of 
Genoa ;  in  him  they  saw  the  chief  instru- 
ment, and  the  efficient  organ,  of  that  con- 
ftdgp^  which  had  transferred  the  Lom- 
I^H^^eir  ancient  tyrants;  which  had 
^^phrer  the  Belgians  to  an  odious  do- 
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mination;  which  had  partitioned  Saxony, 
which,  from  the  Alps  of  Norway  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  had  crushed  the  hopes 
of  liberty,  and  had  violated  the  rights 
and  the  very  feelings  of  mankind.  Such 
is  the  cliaracter'  under  which  the  noble 
lord  then  and  now  presents  himself  to  our 
continental  brethren.  And  wherefore,  and 
(br  what,  has  be  sacrificed  the  fair  reputa- 
tion which  he  once  enjoyed  ?  Perhaps  he 
&ncies,  that,  at  the  ambulatory  congresses, 
he  is  better  received  and  holds  a  higher 
place  amongst  th^  Hardenberghs  and  Met- 
tenichs  when  trading,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  as  the  master  of  a  nation  of 
slaves,  tlian  as  a  minister  of  a  people,  go- 
verned by  free  and  generous  mstitutions. 
I  fear  that  is  the  real  fact ;  I  fear  that  the 
noble  lord  imagines  he  is  a  more  important 
member  of  congress,  when  he  can  boast 
that  he  can  deliver  up  any  unfortunate 
object  of  foreign  persecution,  than  when 
he  is  not  fortified  with  his  Alien  bill,  and 
is  only  one  amongst  a  nation  of  freemen, 
bound  to  protect  foreigners  by  the  glorious 
usage  of  many  ages.  But  the  noble  lord 
surely  deceives  himself;  he  maybereceived 
with  hollow  smiles  and  pretended  defe- 
rence, but  would  he  not  be  in  reality  a 
thousand  tiroes  more  important  with  the 
ministers  of  foreign  states,  if  he  still  con- 
tinued to  represent  a  people  true  to  their 
ancient  character,  jealous  of  their  ancient 
institutions,  the  uncoVnpromising  protec-!> 
tors  of  the  oppressed  pt  all  nations,  and 
the  resolute  patrons  of  liberty  in. every 
I  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  In  the  more  glo- 
rious days  of  our  history,  when  a  Milton 
wrote  what  a  Cromwell  dictatefl,  we  as-r 
sorted  our  right  to  protect  the  oppressed 
even  in  the  domains  of  foreign  tyrants. 
Behold  the  unhappy  contrast !  we  now 
drive  the  wretched  objects  of  persecution 
even  from  our  own  shores,  and  are  ourselves 
Ihe  accomplices  of  cruelty  and  despotism* 
This  is  a  new  feature  in  the  face  of  tyranny; 
even  those,  not  famous  for  mercy,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  affording  a 
refuge  to  the  persecuted.  The  duke  of 
Alva  himself  protected  the  Flemish  re- 
fugees. The  sanguinary  master  of  Louis 
ISth  received  the  Moors  of  Spain.  Even 
Alexander  6th,  a  monster  to  nis  own  sub- 
jects, was  the  protector  of  a  Mahometan 
exile,  the  brother  of  B^azet,  who  would 
have  purchased  his  surrender  at  a  price 
higher  than  the  noble  lord  will  receive  for 
any  of  our  foreign  refugees.  The  prac- 
tice and  the  princinles  of  the  once  flou- 
rishing states  of  Holland  have  been  already 
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quoted  in  former  debates  on  this  subject. 
The  ftict  is,  tliat  this  bill  is  contrary  to  all 
the  soundest  maxims  of  poticy»  as  well  as 
to  the  genuine  interests  of  liberty.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  these  measures  are  to  be 
the  fruit  of  long  civilization,  all  the  ties 
by  which  the  society  of  nations  has  long 
been  knit  together,  will  be  gradually  dis- 
solved ;  and  we  shall  return  to  that  wild 
and  savage  character  which  ic  seems  be- 
longed to  us  when  Horace  described  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  as — 

" •  Britannos  hospitibus  feros." 

In  those  days,  however,  this  trait  was 
one  of  the  fixtures  of  a  rude,  suspicious 
liberty — now,  it  will  be  only  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  degradation  and  slavery. 
The  existence  of  such  a  law  has  already 
made  us  despicable  abroad.  I  have  myself 
lived  to  see  that  commanding  superiority 
of  air  and  manner  which  distinguished 
an  Englishman  erect  amongst  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  not  only  much 
lowered,  but  almost  lost,  and  sunk  into 
insignificance  by  the  consciousness  of  par- 
taking in  the  loss  of  national  character, 
which  this  bill  and  similar  traits  of  policy 
have  caused.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
no  one  of  our  countrymen  so  mean  as 
not  to  feel  himself  protected,  as  it  were, 
by  the  genius  of  liberty.  But  at  this  day 
there  is  no  respect  from  others,  there  is 
no  self-satisfaction,  which  makes  us  glory 
in  tlie  name  of  Britons.  The  measure 
trhich  we  eive  to  foreigners  here  is  meted 
out  to  us  fd}road-*our  gentry,  our  nobles, 
are  made  the  objects  of  suspicion— are 
beset  with  spies — are  watched  and  hunted 
from  place  to  place— nay,  there  have  been 
instances  of  a  spot  being  as  it  were  fixed 
upon  for  the  abode  of  an  Ehglishman  of 
bad,  that  is,  of  liberal  principles,  as  being 
the  only  {)lace  in  which  the  jealousy  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  would  allow  so 
dangerous  an  incendiary- to  live  and  move 
and  have  his  being.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
continent  and  England  are  one  vast 
prison,  pervaded  in  every  quarter  by  the 
eye  of  tyranny,  without  a  corner  of  escape 
or  reAige  for  the  victims  of  oppression. 
We  are,  however,  confidently  told,  that 
the  power  thus-  given  to  mmisters  has 
never  been  abused ;  that  only  nine  fo- 
reigners have  been  deported  undfer  this  act. 
If  nine  hundred  had  been  sent  away  we 
should  then  have  been  told  that  experience 
bad  proved  the  measure  to  be  most  ser- 
viceable and  requisite*  Now.  that  almost 
none  have  been  the  objecU  of  the  act,  we 
are  desired  to  observe  how  fit  our  ministers 


are  to  be  trusted  with  exorbitant  power 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  power 
has  been  abused,  and  must  be,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  abused.  What  was  the  case 
of  Mr.  Debofie,  who  was  threatened  with 
transportation  if  he  sold  a  certain  book  ? 
what  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Befort  detailed 
by  sir  Samoal  Romilly  in  I816>  who  waa 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  corresponding 
with  the  miserable  monks  of  La  Trapper 
What  was  the  case  of  Madame  Montholon, 
nrentioned  the  other  day  by  the  gallant 
general,  the  member  for  Southwafrk  ?  If 
used  at  all>  there  must  be  an  ill  use  made 
of  such  powers.  Allow  me  to  state  that 
we  have  a  whole  department  which  may 
make  a  most  pernicious  use  of  this  act— I 
mean  the  colonial  department.  We  heard  it 
laid  down  the  other  night  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  as  a  notorious 
truth,  that  the  colonies  of  states  governed 
bv  popular  assemblies,  are  wor^e  admi- 
nistered than  those  of  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment. If  so,  many  must  be  the  abuses, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  many  are  the 
abulies,  of  our  colonial  administration. 
Suppose,  then,  a  native  of  our  colonies 
should  come  over  here  to  complain  of  any 
grievance— suppose  he  should  make  him- 
self rather  troublesome  to  the  secretaries 
for  the  colonial  departm^t — how  simple 
a  process  to  return  for  answer,  that  the 
Alien  bill  is  in  force ;  and  if  he  still  con- 
tinues pressing,  how  easy  to  give  him  a 
discharge  in  full  by  a  warrant  ordering 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  that  the  natives^of  Parga»  who  have 
been  in  this  capital  to  reclaim  some  por- 
tion of  that  property  which  we  had  gua- 
ranteed and  failed  to  procure  for  them,  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  have  not  received  an 
intimation  somewhat  to  this  effect.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  proceeding  might  be  resorted 
to,  and  I  see  nothing  in  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment to  convince  me  that  it  would 
not  be  resorted  to  if  thought  convenient. 
And  here  I  must  sav»  that  I  think 
Westminster  householders  who  peCill 
the  other  day  against  this  bill  oo  s 
of  the  probability  that  it  might  Of'^ 
the  prejudice  of  the  oueeni  wei 
correct  m  their  view  of  this  mea 
say  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
has  been  treated  makes  it  probaUr 
very  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken 
— [Here  a  loud  cry  of  Order  firon 
benches  below  the  Treasury  benclici 
Hobhouse  sat  down— a  loud  cry  of  Hear!] 
from  the  OMdV^^^hvidies— Mr.  ,BErf., 
continued].    '^^       ^^».i  m«  gut  ^1 
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order>  but  I  clearly  see  the  truth  of  the 
obsenratioD  made  by  the  Roman  hH->> 
tOfiaOi  that  in  the  decline  of  a  free  state, 
4here  tore  many  men  more  ready  to  rush 
Into  servitude  than  tbeir  masters  are  wil- 
ling 40  require  their  vubroission.  But, 
Sift  I  was  about  to  observe,  that  this 
biU  must  put  into  the  hands  of  ministers 
the  power  of  sendiqg  out  of  the  country 
the  witnesses  whom  the  queen  may  aum- 
BMm  from  abroad.  And  who  shall  say 
that  Ihey  will  not  exercise  this  power? 
*Wten  this' w«s>first  hinted  the  other  night, 
the  'Suapicion  was  thought  almost  mon- 
atrous;  it-wasaaidtD  be  as  bad  as  sus- 
pecting a  ^primitive  Roman  of  parricide. 
ThMe  mild,  these  moderate,  these  inoo- 
ednt  miniKten— these: gentlemen  whose 
whole  life  has  been  a  sacrifice  of  their 
power  andof  4heir  passions  on  the  altar  of 
ipuUic  freedom^— who  have  auspended 
nodeof  ourliberal  lawa^who  have  never 
confe^to  this  House  for  acta  of  indemnity 
.-^who  have  suffered  the  reins  of  govem- 
mtnt  to  -float  fd.ly  in  their  hands-^who 
have  add^iieitber  to  our  armies  nor  to  our 
penal  statutes^-who  liave  encouraged  no 
proaecutiona-^who  have  -abetted  no  mas- 
aaeres— i»diovt,  under  whose  sw^y  the 
oM  Saturnian  tines  aeem  to  have  been 
itestored ;— these  disinterested  statesmen 
«re  surprised,  are  •ahooked,  that  there  is 
any  one  so'bardy  aatalibeV  them  with  the 
auspition    that  -there  ia  any  power  too 

Kt  to  be  entrusted  to  their  considerate 
Is.  But,  Sir,  in  spite  of  their  notorious 
irirtuea-^in'spke  of  the  forbearance  which 
nay  be  tbo'Charaet^riitic  of  ministers,  I 
■eofifeas  I  would  not  trust  them,  or  any 
men  with' ten  times  their  tgood  qualities, 
with  -an  excess  of  power.  On  this  ac- 
count. Sir*  -I  think  the  'Westminster  peti- 
tioners, ''ttid  \ke  learned  member  for 
KaafesbOro«gh>were  quite  right  in  asking 
for  same  guarantee  against^the  possibility 
of'Uiis  bUl's  beii^  directed  against  the 
iaierests  of  the  queen.  The  ministers,  and 
^perhaps  the  two  •  flooses  «ef  'Parliament, 
flsay  aaliafy  thetfaelves  of  the  rectitude  of 
their  iateatfdns,  bat  the  people of-Englaad 
wfemore  than^ifraid;  'th^y  foehassuredi 
lhat<all'the«raeeediags4igatast  her  aiajesty 
are  ataitfed  ivith  injustice  of  the  deepest 
dy«,  And 'this  persuasion  has«iade  them 
^Mr  atiU  further  infractions  of  the 
ggpciplea  of;  juatiee  against  tbatourfbstu-* 

gMj^dman. 

^Hprthis  bill  is  ^merely  a, part  ofdnt 

^B^I^yUem  by  which  the  gentlemen  op- 

P^  have  tboufght  it  eaaiestto  ^vem 
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this  country,and -to  coincide  with  the  views 
of  foreign  tjrrants.-— I  do  not  accuse  tlie 
noble  lord  of  a  settled  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of 
English  liberty  ;^but  I  do  accuse  him 
of  resolving  to  rule  by  such  expedierfts  as 
appear  to  him  most  easy  and  at  hand  ;— * 
and  of  adpptingauch  expedients,  however 
at  variance  they  may  be  with  the  princi** 
pies  of  our  free  con8titution.^^Henoe  our 
gaggiog  bills— hence 'our  standing  armiea 
whence  the  avowed  infringement  on  the 
andent  inatikutions  of  this  onoe-happy 
country.*— This  Alien  bill  bears  the  same 
impression ;— and  is  apart  6f  the  same  plan 
of  suppressing  popular  opinions  in  every 
country,  and  amongst  all  nations  cursed  by 
subjection  to  the  holy  alliance. — Yet  if 
the  noble  lord  would  but  look  around 
him ;— -if  he  would  recur  to  the  ex- 
perience of  past  times,  he  would  be 
forced  ta  acknowledge  that  such  a  sys- 
tem cannot  finally  be  triumphant.  Already 
has  one  nation  shaken  off^the  yoke  ;  and 
who  shall  say  that  the  example  of  Spain 
may  not  be  followed  by  all  the  people  of 
Europe,  impatient  of  bondage,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  fortunate  moment  whtcn 
may  enable  them  to  throw  off  theirdetaa- 
ted  chains.*!  would  pray  the  noble  lord 
to  pause  in  his  career.  If  he  .thinks 
that  the  people  of  England  cannot  live 
with  their  ancient  laws  and  =  rights,  he 
may  be  assured  that^  the  popple  of  Eog^ 
land  are  convinced  that  they  cannot  live 
without  them.  They  call  upon  'the  no- 
ble lord  and  his  coUeagues  to  reatore  to 
them  the  full  'enjoyment  of  those  privk* 
leges  which  th^  inheritedfrom  their  fore- 
&thcrs,  «nd  which  they  have  done  nothing 
to  forfeit.  Amongst  those,  privileges  they 
ckiim  their  ancient  right  of  protecting  all 
the  children  of  misfortunC'^-^11  the  vic- 
tims of  despotism — they  would  still  be 
able  to  say  of  their  country  as  was  once 
saidof  Rmne, 

'*  Ksec  est  in  gremio  Tictos  que  sola  recepit.  '^ 

Sir ;  I  conclude  by  moving  as  an  •amend- 
ment that  this  bill  be  read  a  tbisd  time 
thia.day  six  months. 

Mr.  C  Smith  supported  the  biU. 

Mr.  Monck  strongly  condenmed  the  bill. 
He  considered  it  to  .grow  out  of 'a  myste- 
riouaand  uadefioadiattempt  to  hunt  down 
the  libevaUninded  men-abe^hjga  ^f  the 
ooatinent-^whotwecodeaerviog  of^M  asy- 
lum In  thia  country.  He-^rasaorvy.toaea 
aooBjipisacgr^raMdilgainstliberty^rfgaiaat 
all  free^uid  popular  ioatitutioBa;'!!  waa 
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not  for  Great  Britain,  herself  so  long  the 
teat  of  freedom,  to  check  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  pubh'c 
opinion.  He  looked  on  the  bill  as  inhos- 
pitable to  strangers,  and  as  disgraceful  to 
the  name  and  character  of  £ngland. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  said,  he  had  heard  no 
arguments  to  make  him  view  the  bill  in  a 
more  favourable  light  than  he  formerly  did. 
He  was  glad  the  clauses  which  had  been 
proposed  had  been  rejected,  as  he  thought 
it  better  the  bill  should  pass  with  all  its 
obnoxiousness  about  it.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
certain,  that  whilst  it  continued  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  the  millions  of  the  conti- 
nent would  consider  this  country  as  at  war 
with  their  liberties. 

The  question  being  put,  that  the  bill  be 
now  read  the  third  time,  the  House  di- 
vided :  Ayes,  69 ;  Noes,  23.  The  bill 
was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

List  of  the  Minority. 

Barrett,  S.  M.  La  Touche,  Robt. 

Barham,  Jos.  F.  Monck,  J.  B. 

Benett,  John  Newport,  Sir  John. 

Colburoe,  N.  R.  Palmer,  C.  F. 

Duncannon,  viscount  Prittie,  lion.  F.  A. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  W .  Rice,  T.  S. 

Fitzgerald,  Rt.Uon.M.  Smith,  Robert 

Graham,  J.  R.  G.  Smith,  Wm. 

Grant,  J.  P.  Western,  C.  C. 

Hill,  Lord  A.  Williams,  Wm. 
Hume,  Jos.  tellers. 

Hutchin8on,Hon.C.U.  Hobhouse,  J.  C. 

Lennard,  T.  B.  W  ilson,  Sir  R. 

Sale  of  Spirits  Bill.]  The  House 
went  into  a  committee  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Af«  Fitzgerald  complained  of  the 
regulation  respecting  the  importation  of 
Irish  spirits  as  being  most  injurious  to  the 
Irish  oistillers,  and  a  palpable  infraction 
of  the  Articles  of  Union. 

Mr.  D*  Brawn  agreed  with  his  right 
hon.  friend,  that  the  act  of  Union  was  in 
this  instance  violated.  He  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer as  amounting  to  a  breach  of  na- 
tional faith :  the  clause  which  he  had  first 
introduced  carried  the  oppearance  of  be- 
nefit  to  Ireland,  but  the  hope  that  had 
been  raised  for  a  moment  was  about  to  be 
extinguished. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  main- 
tained;, that  in  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion he  had  acted  for  the  public  at  large, 
and  without  resard  to  any  particular  in- 
terests. He  held  it  to  be  materiid  to  pre- 
vent,^ as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption 
of  spirits  of  an  extraordinary  strengtli,  and 
aucn  was  his  object  m  this  bill.    In  Ire- 

vol:  n. 


Iand>  from  long  habit,  8tr6n|g  spirits  might 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than 
healthful  to  the  constitution  or  improving 
to  the  intellect ;  but  happily  in  Englana 
that  habit  had  not  yet  been  acquired.  The. 
practice  in  England  always  had  been  that 
spiriu  should  pass  through  the  stills  o£ 
rectifiers,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  applied 
to  the  Irish  spirits  imported.  In  the  clause 
he  should  propose  the  importer  would  be 
allowed  to  reduce  the  strength  himself^  ia 
the  presence  of  an  excise  omcer. 

Sir «/.  Newportf  after  stating  the  claims 
of  the  Irish  uistillers,  maintained  that  the 
law,  as  it  existed  in  1817t  ought  to  be 
preserved,  and  as  Ireland  must  submit  te 
the  disadvantages  arising  out  of  the  act  of 
union,  she  was  entitled  to  its  benefits  also. 
He  expressed  a  full  conviction  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  Ireland,  though  the 
members  of  that  country  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred. 

Mr.  C  Hutchinson  concurred  with  hla 
right  hon.  friend  in  thinking  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  Ireland,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer did  not  understand  the  question.  Ire* 
land  had,  according  to  the  act  of  Union^ 
a  right  to  import  the  spirit  without  anv 
alteration  or  reduction  into  the  English 
market,  and  therefore  he  could  not  see 
the  necessity  for  any  investigation  by  e 
committee. 

Lord  Castlereagh  concurred  with  the. 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  sentlemaiu 
There  ought  to  be  but  one  feeling,  to  do 
what  was  right  and  just,  and  he  hoped  his 
countrymen  would  never  form  themselvei 
into  a  body,  in  opposition  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain.  No  arrangement  could' 
be  expected  to  be  permanent  which  was 
contrary  to  the  riffhu  of  either  part^.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  his  right  hon.  friend's 
clause  was  either  nugatory,  or  worse  than 
nugatory ;  and  he  submitted  to  him,  thai 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  confine 
the  measure  at  present  to  what  the  law 
confessedly  was,  and  to  let  that  law  take 
its  course  till  their  meeting  after  the  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  Shato  spoke  against  the  clause,  and 
insisted  on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  the  be« 
nefit  of  the  clause  adopted  in  1817* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
sented that  the  bill  moM  pass  without  thb 
proviso.^. 

Mr.  W.Smith  thought  that  the  letter  of 
the  act  of  Union  might  operate  affaiiist  its 
spirit  in  this  instance,  and  quoted  the  au* 
thority  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  support  of  the  eoB^ 
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struction  given  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  He  conceived  that  too  un- 
qualified a  concession  had  been  made  to 
the  Irish  interest,  to  the  injury  of  the  Eng- 
lish distiller. 

Mr,  Huikiutm  contended,  that  the  foot- 
ing on  which  the  matter  would  now  rest 
was  very  fair,  t;/x. — that  the  act  of  1817 
should  expire,  and  that  no  further  regu- 
lation should  be  made  till  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Union  had  been  decided  on  by 
a  judicial  sentence. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  said,  the  discussion 
on  this  question  had  not  originated  with 
the  people  of  Ireland,  who  had  only  come, 
after  a  long  period,  to  claim  a  remedy 
against  an  infraction  of  the  act  of  Union. 
If  a  measure  eouivalent  to  this  clause, 
violating  in  spirit,  though  not  in  letter, 
the  article  of  Union  to  which  he  alluded, 
should  be  brought  forward  at  any  future 
time,  he  should  feel  himself  perfectly  at 
liberty. to  protest  against  it.  He  hoped 
the  explanation  of  tne  noble  lord  was  dis- 
tinctly understood ;  and  that  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  would  not  introduce 
any  measure  to  contravene  the  concession 
that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  F.  Fitzgerald  expressed  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  fair  and  candid 
statement  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

The  clause  was  negatived,  and  the  House 
resumed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Thursday^  Jul^  13. 

Marriage-Act  Amxndmbkt  Bill.] 
Lord  ElUnborough  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  or  this  bill.  He  strongly 
impressed  on  their  lordships  the  necessity 
of  carrying  through  this  measure,  and 
hoped  that  their  own  judgment  and  feeling 
woold  supply  whatever  might  be  wanting 
in  his  argument  in  its  support.  The  Msr- 
riage  act,  which  it  was  proposed  to  amend, 
he  admitted  was  a  law  of  great  advantage 
to  the. morals  of  the  country;  but  the 
amendment  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
present  bill  originated  in  no  speculative 
theories,  but  in  a  practical  view  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  law.  His  lordship  quoted  se* 
vera!  cases  of  graat  hardship  which  had 
occurred  under  tbeact  by  the  dissolution 
of  marriages  contracted  during  the  mino- 
nty  of  one  or  both  the  parties  after  they 
had  lived  as  husfa^and  and  wife  for  twenty 
g  .thirty  years.  In  one  case  a  mar- 
'"■B^  had  been  ..dissolved, .  though  made 


with  the  consent  of  the  guardians  of  the 
husband,  because  it  was  discovered  that 
the  will  under  which  the  guardians  had 
been  appointed  was  subscribed  by  only 
one  witness.  In  another  c9se  a  marriage 
which  had  t>een  contracted  with  the  con-» 
sent  of  the  mother  of  one  of  the  parties, 
who  erroneously  supposed  herself  a 
widow,  was  dissolved  after  twenty  years' 
cohabitation,  the  father,  a  seaman,  having 
returned  home  after  a  long  absence.  In 
one  of  these  cases  seven  children  had  been 
the  issue  of  the  marriage,  and  in  another 
thirty-eight  years  had  elnpsed  before  the 
process  for  dissolution  took  place.  The 
noble  lord  emphatically  asked  the  House, 
whether  thia  was  a  state  of  legislation  con- 
sistent with  the  honour,  the  humanity 
or  the  religion  of  the  country  ?  Would 
their  lordships  consent  that  the  law 
should  continue  in  such  a  state,  that 
an  innocent  woman  could  in  a  mo- 
ment be  deprived  of  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  she  enjoyepi  in  society, 
degraded  to  the  state  of  a  prostitute,  and 
her  children  bastardized  by  a  man,  who, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose,  must  take 
advantage  of  his  own  crime  ?  They  would 
not  consent  to  see  the  innocent  posterity 
of  such  marriages  cut  oif  from  every  pros- 
pect of  respectability  in  life.  They  would 
not  permit  it  any  longer  to  be  said  that  a 
single  omission  in  a  will  should  set  aside  a 
marriage  made  with  the  consent  of  guar* 
dians,  and  blast  all  the  happiness  and 
prospects  of  a  numerous  family.  He 
called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  serious  consideration,  that,  since  the 
act  passed  in  1754,  whole  generations 
might  be  successively  bastardized,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  defect  in  the  marriage 
of  the  original  ancestor.  Though  he  ap- 
proved of  the  Marriage  act,  he  vhms  rmaj 
to  admit  that,  morally  considered,  every 
coutract  of  marriage  by  mutual  consent 
ought  to  be  binding:  and  he  thought  that 
another  marriage  after  such  a  contract 
was  as  much  adultery  as  if  the  first  mar- 
riage had  obtained  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  and  had  been  solemniaed 
with  all  the  forms  of  the  law.  This  was 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  scripture*  At 
the  same  time  he  was  aware  tliat  the  legis* 
lature  of  every  country  bad  the  right  of 
declaring  in  what  manner  property  should 
descend ;  and  as  marriages  or  the  kind  to 
which  he  had  alluded  could  not  be  coa* 
tracted  conaiatently  with  the  system  of 
law  prevailing  in  the  country,  it  was  the 
du^  ef  the  l^islatuve  to  4Mcottrage  then. 
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He  therelbre  did  not  object  to  the  Mar- 
riage act  generally,  but  only  wished  to 
have  its  imperfections  corrected.    In  the 
case  of  the  marriage  of  minors,  he  thought 
that,  if  the  marriage  was  not  made  void 
before  the  parties  came  of  age,  it  should 
then  be  held   that  the  consent    of  the 
parenta   had    been  given.    The    parties 
would  then  be  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
they  had  married  by  their  own  consent 
after  twenty-one  years  of  age.     There 
^  were  cases  in  which,  though  the  marriage 
was  voidable  during  the  life  of  the  parties, 
it  became  legal  on  the  death  of  either. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  no  legis- 
lature tliat  respected  its  own  consistency 
could  allow  to  exist.     In   the  case  of  a 
man  marrying  his  wife's  sister,  which  was 
by  one  branch  of  the  law  held  to  be  inces« 
tuous,  this  anomaly  occurred,  and  during 
the  life  of  the  parties  a  sham  suit  was 
aometimes  raised  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ference of  strangers.     He  approved  of  a 
provision  in  an  act  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
which    plainly    recognised   the  principle 
that  the  Marriage  act  should  only  aoply  to 
persons  of  property,  and  rendered  it  in- 
operative against  the  poor.     The  Irish  act 
provided  that  the  law  should  apply  only 
to  persons  possessed  of  100/.  per  annum, 
or  personal  property  to   the  amount  of 
SOOL    On  the  grounds  he  had  stated,  he 
trusted  their  lordships  would  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  give  its 
provisions  their  full  consideration  in  the 
committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  have  been 
deterred  from  opposifig  this  bill,  consi- 
dering the  virtuous  principles  on  which 
the  oobJe  lord  had  rested  its  defence, 
were  he  not  convinced  that  its  tendency 
was,  to  injure  those  principles  the  noble 
lord  wished  to  support.  That  there  might 
have  been,  since  1754.  when  the  Marriage 
•ct  was  passed,  in  consequence  of  mistakes 
of  parties,  many  very  unfortunate  cases  of 
marriage,  was  a  proposition  which  he  did 
not  mean  to  controvert.  These  cases  he 
aincerely  regretted ;  and  if  this  bill  were 
Intended  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering 
voder  them,  it  would  be  a  measure  worthy 
of  their  lordships'  serious  consideration. 
KcHef  had  been  given  with  respect  to 
■Hurrioges  in  chapels  which  were  not 
eoostcrated  before  the  Marriage  act. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  an  amendment 
of  the  act  waa  necessary,  because  those 
Biarriagea  were  nmversally  believed  to  be 
legal,  and  oommunii  error  Jheit  jh$.  He 
way  siirprised  at  the  praise  the  noble  lord 


had  bestowed  on  the  Irish  legislature,  tlie 
acts  of  which  he  seemed  to  think  ought 
to  make  the  English  blush.    The  noble 
lord  had  also  referred  to  nature  and  scrips 
ture :  was  it  by  looking  to  nature   and 
scripture  that  the  Irish  legislature  made 
one  law  for    persons    of  property,  and 
another  for  those  of  none  ?  With  respect 
to  the  case  to  which  the  noble  lord  had 
alluded,  in  which  marriage  was  voidable 
during  the  life  of  the  parties  and  not  after 
their  death,  lawyers  of  eminence  had  al- 
ways considered  that  a  fatal  aberration 
from  the  general  priociplea  of  the  law^ 
and  that  it  was  an  exception  which  ought 
not  to  be  extended.    But  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  chiefly  objected  to  the  present 
bill  on  account  of  its  retrospective  opera* 
tion,    by  which  be  contenaed  the  rights 
of  succession  to  all  property,  since  1754, 
might  be  shaken.    Morality  and  religion 
were  better  secured  by  the  present  bill, 
than  they  could  be  under  the  alteration. 
Were  this  bill  to  pass,   yoaog  women 
might  be  more  easily  induced  to  many 
under  age,  from  their  belief  that  they 
might  rely  on  the  man  legalizing  the  mar- 
riage on  attaining  his  twenty-first  year* 
He  was,  however,  anxious  to  give  relief 
in  all  proper  cases,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without    injury    to    the   rights  of 
ethers. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  supplicated 
the  learned  lord  to  allow  the  bill  to  ^o  to 
a  second  reading,  as,  in  the  committee, 
alterations  might  be  made,  which  might 
remove  the  objectionable  parts.  If  in  the 
committee  it  was  found  that  the  objec- 
tions could  not  be  removed,  and  that  no 
remedy  could  be  afforded,  the  country 
must  submit  to  the  evils  of  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood ;  but  even  taking  all  the  learned 
lord's  objections  to  be  well  founded,  the 
attempt  to  obviate  them  should  at  least 
be  made.  The  present  bill  was  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Marriage  act.  It  went  upoD 
the  principle,  that  mere  should  be  a  limi- 
tation to  the  time  of  instituting  suits  under 
the  Marriage  act ;  and  he  knew  not  whjr 
there  should  be  a  limitation  in  all  casea  of 
property,  and  none  in  the  case  of  marriage* 
Sixty  years  was  the  limitatioo  with  re- 
spect to  property,  but  even  sixty  yeara 
possession  did  not  give  a  man  a  title  ta 
nis  own  wife. 

Lord  Bedesdale  opposed  the  bilK  It 
would,  he  said,  take  away  righta  al- 
ready vested,  and  extensively  afect  the 
property  of  families.  If  any  alteration 
was  to  be  made  in  the  Marriage  act,  it' 
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ought  to  have  a  prospectiTet  and  not  a 
retrospective  efiect.  Titles  to  property 
inigbt  have  been  acquired  on  the  under- 
atanding  that  the  old  law  was  to  be  con- 
tinued, which  would  be  annulled  by  this 
bill.  All  the  evils  to  remedy  which  this 
measure  was  intended  to  provide  might 
be  guarded  against  by  depriving  parties  of 
the  right  to  marry  by  licence,  and  render- 
ing bans  always  indispensable.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Marriage  act  was  to  establish 
the  fact  of  marriage ;  and  this  might  be 
accomplished  without  the  present  bill, 
which  was  framed  not  to  amend  the  exut- 
ing  act,  but  to  destroy  it. 

Lord  Calthorpe  lamented  that  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  bill 
in  this  stage,  as  so  many  reasons  had 
been  urged  in  support  of  it.  Their  lord- 
ships were  often  called  upon  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  to  protect  the  faith 
and  sanctity  of  domestic  life,  which  could 
not  be  done  as  the  law  now  stood.  If  it 
was  their  duty  at  any  time  to  examine  the 
Marriage  act  with  a  view  to  amend  its 
provisions  or  to  supply  its  defects,  the 
call  became  more  pressing  on  the  present 
occasioD,  when  their  attention  was  called 
to  the  awful  task  of  administering  justice 
on  the  sublet  between  the  highest  indi- 
viduals of'^  the  realm.  Their  lordships 
ought  to  consider  whether  they  would  be 
answerable  any  longer  for  a  state  of  the 
law  which  inflicted  more  injustice  and 
hardships  on  certain  parties  than  could  be 
conceived— which  rendered  that  relation 
that  ought  of  all  others  to  be  stable,  per- 
manent, and  respected,  liable  to  be  an- 
nulled and  destroyed  without  the  allega- 
tion of  a  fault*— and  which  was  as  repug- 
nant to  common  sense  as  it  was  to  com- 
mon huinsinity. 

^  The  Earl  of  Limerick  supported  the 
bill,  and  regretted  that  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  would  not  allow  it  to  go 
into  a  committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  could  not 

grevent  the  bill  going  into  a  committee, 
ut  he  could  not  wink  he  should  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  vote  against  it. 

The  House  then  divided :  Contents,  32; 
Kot-Coptents,  26 :  Majority  in  favour  of 
A  second  reading,  6. 
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Thursday,  Jtdy  13. 

Test  Act.]    Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  he 
bad  to  present  a  petition  from  a  respect* 


able  body  of  men,  of  whom  he  should  not 
fail  to  speak  in  terms  of  eulogy  if  he  did 
not  himself  form  one  of  their  number ;  he 
meant  tbc^  Protestant  Dissenters,  praying 
that  the  House  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  and  prayinc  the  House  to  repeal 
the  Corporation  and  Test  acts.  The  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  100  persons,  and  as 
almost  every  one  of  thostf  persona  was  a 
member  of  a  separate  congregation,  and 
might  be  said  to  speak  the  sense  of  every 
member  of  each  congreffation,  he  could 
fairly  sa^,  that  though  the  House  could 
no^  receive  it  as  such,  it  was  the  petition 
of  a  great  number  of  congregations.  In« 
deed,  if  the  petitioners  had  been  willing 
to  trust  to  the  appearance  of  their  number, 
more  than  to  toe  strength  and  justice  of 
their  case,  he  could  as  easily  have  pro- 
cured 100,000,  and  many  more,  as  those 
100  signatures  which  were  now  affixed  to 
the  petition.  The  case  of  the  petitioners 
on  which  they  relied  was  this:— > many 
years  ago,  when  there  were  grave  appre- 
hensions of  a  popish  successor,  and  tears 
for  the  Protestant  establishment,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  petitioners  asseotea  to 
the  propriety  of  certain  tests,  to  keep  out 
the  influence  of  popery;  and  they  also 
( under  what  he  considered  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject )  lent  themselves  wil- 
lingly to  the  enactment  of  tests  which 
applied  to  themselves,  and  from  which 
they  might  fairly  have  demanded  an  ex- 
emption. If  he  had  wished  to  enter  into 
an  eulogium  of  the  petitioners,  he  could 
not  have  done  so  in  more  eloquent  terms 
than  those  which  had  been  applied  to 
them  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who 
had  brought  in  the  Education  bill,  when 
he  had  occMion  to  speak  respecting  them. 
The  petition  was  so  worded,  that  while  it 
claimed  what  the  petitioners  considered 
to  be  their  rights,  it  spoke  of  the  House 
and  of  the  constitution  in  general,  in  terms 
as  respectful  as  possibly  could  be.  It 
would  probably  be  his  lot  hereafter  to 
found  some  motion  on  this  petition :  the 
petitioners  courted  an  inquiry  into  their 
conduct,  convinced  that  no  class  of  men 
would  be  found  more  loyal  or  more  warmly 
attached  to  constitutional  liberty.  They 
conceived  they  had  been  harshly  treated 
in  being  excluded  from  the  rights  com- 
mon to  other  classes  of  subjects,  he  meant 
eligibility  to  participate  in  civil  offices, 
not  actual  participation,  for  admission  to 
office  must  rest  with  thoae  who  adminis- 
tered the  government*    Ineligibility  was 
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iniicted  at  a  punishment  on  pertont  guilty 
of  vidatiDg  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
generally  in  some  ?ery  disgraceful  and 
scandalous  manner.  In  looking  into  the 
statutes  for  another  purpose,  that  morn- 
ing, he  observed  that  revenue  o£Bcers  in 
Ireland  who  took  bribes  to  neglect  their 
duty,  were  rendered  incapable  of  serving 
his  majesty,  a  punishment  that  was  in- 
flicted without  trial  on  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters.  He  moved  that  the  petition 
be  brought  up. 

Lord  NugetUf  in  seconding  the  motion, 
observed,  that  the  principle  of  exclusion 
from  office,  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
religious  opinion,  bad  always  appeared  to 
him  an  anomaly  in  a  free  constitution  and 
an  enlightened  age.  He  himself  had  a 
petition  from  that  respectable  body  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  England;  and  in  de- 
clining to  present  it  this  session,  he  was 
influenced  only  by  a  consideration  of  the 
awful  and  immediate  importance  of  that 
question  which  now  engaged  the  public 
mind.  He  must,  however,  be  permitted 
to  say  of  it,  that  it  contained  a  most  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  often- renewed 
charge  of  a  divided  allegiance. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Barrack  Agreement  Bill.1  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill, 

*  Mr.  Calcrajt  said,  he  would  oppose  the 
bill  in  every  stage.  Though  the  money 
to  be  voted  for  this  object  was  trifling, 
yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  country 
every  1,000/.  deserved  serious  attention 
from  that  House.  The  barracks  now 
under  consideration  were  to  be  buil^  for 
the  second  regiment  of  life-guards.  The 
situation  selected  was  the  RegentVPark. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  building  of 
barracks— »he  believed  it  necessary;  nor 
had  he  any  objection  to  the  place  chosen : 
but  he  objected  to  tho  data  upon  which 
the  estimate  had  been  formed,  for  he  did 
not  consider  them  formed  on  economical 

Erinciples*  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
ad  said  that  this  measure  had  become 
urgent,  for  that  the  regiment  had  had 
notice  to  quit.  That  was  not  the  fact ; 
the  person  whose  buildings  they  now  oc- 
cupied would  be  extremely  happy  to  con- 
tinue to  give  the  buildings  either  by  lease 
or  sale. 

The  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed 
vrith  the  boo.  gentleman,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  country,  any  ex- 
peoaei  which  could  be  avoided  ougiit  not 


to  trench  upon  its  resources.  But  tbia 
measure  would  not  add  to  the  actual  ex- 
penditure of  the  present,  or  of  any  subse- 
quent year.  There  were  various  expenses 
attending  the  existing  barracks  besides 
rent,  and  the  average  might  be  stated  at 
5,500/.  The  question  then  was  whether 
they  should  continue  the  present  arrange- 
ment without  any  certainty  of  tlie  building, 
or  adopt  the  course  proposed  with  the 
certainty  of  having  at  the  end  an  excellent 
building  ? 

Lord  Nugent  said,  it  was  no  matter 
where  the  barracks  were  to  be  built,  for 
how  much  or  for  how  little  money ;  be 
objected  to  building  any  new  bsrracks. 
He  objected  to  them  for  the  precise  rea- 
sons for  which  the  noble  secretary  at  war 
had  recommended  them.  He  thought  it 
highly  unconstitutional  to  destroy  the 
connection  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier;  he  thought  it  essential  to  our 
libertiei,  as  well  as  consonant  to  our  con- 
stitution, that  **  a  circulation  of  feelings 
and  interests,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional langtiage  of  Judge  Blackstone, 
should  be  kept  up  between  the  army  and 
the  people,  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier.*'  Without  this  connection  no 
country's  liberties  were  safe  while  it  kept 
up  a  standing  army.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  avow  these  opinions,  although  they 
might  be  out  of  fashion  in  that  House. 
They  had  been  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  greatest  men  who  had  distinguished 
this  country— of  sir  G.  Savile  and  lord 
Chatham.  They  were  the  opinions  of  one 
whose  writings,  genius,  eloquence,  and 
public  spirit  cast  a  lustre  over  the  period 
in  which  he  lived— he  meant  sir  William 
Jones.  He  wished  the  public  opinions  of 
that  ^reat  man,  enforced  as  they  were  by 
his  virtuous  life  and  his  profound  learning, 
were  engraved  in  letters  of  gold  in  that 
House.  The  noble  secretary  at  war  had 
thought  it  desirable  that  a  corporate  spirit 
should  be  encouraged  by  means  of  bar- 
racks in  the  army.  But  this  spirit  be 
thought  most  dangerous  in  time  of  peace- 
It  proceeded  from  the  worst  principles; 
it  led  to  the  worst  events.  It  led  to  a 
military  government.  The  military  go* 
vernments  of  the  continent  were  all 
crumbling  around  us,  and  we  otttjfatt 
therefore,  to  apply  the  adage  to  ourselves. 
The  only  military  government  that  re- 
mained undisturbed  was  the  Turkish 
government,  and  it  continued  so  because 
It  was  fortunate  enough  to  shut  out  civiK- 
zation  and  intellect.     Whew  civiUxation 
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and  intdlect  premiled,  military  despotifm 
could  not  maiDtain  itt  grouad.  A  mili- 
tary goverDment  was  equally  pernicious 
to  the  governors  and  the  governed.  It 
made  the  government  itself  dependent  on 
the  will,  the  faDcy^  th«  caprice,  of  the  sol- 
diers. This  lesson  ire  learned  from  the 
Praetorian  guards  of  Rome,  and  from  the 
janissaries  of  the  East.  At  times  they 
were  the  ministers  of  odious  despots  in 
the  oppression  of  their  subjects;  at  other 
times  they  were  the  dethroners  of  the 
wretched  creatures  who  depended  on  their 
defence.  Certain  circumstances  which 
had  lately  occurred  had  not  decreased  his 
alarm  on  this  subject.  When  he  had  on 
a  former  occasion  said,  that  the  system 
we  pursued  led  to  military  despotism,  he 
bad  been  told  that  he  had  spoken  from 
the  impression  of  political  feeling.  Be  it 
aoi.  He  imputed  no  motives  of  the  kind 
to  government.  But  if  we  could  conceive 
a  government  so  wicked,  and  proceeding 
coolly  to  subject  the  country  to  the  iron 
despotism  of  a  military  government,  they 
could  not  think  of  better  means  than  de* 
atroying  all  the  precautions  and  peculiar 
establt^ments  of  former  periods  and 
covering  the  face  of  the  country  with  bar- 
racks and  depots.  Posterity  would,  on 
perusing  the  history  of  the  present  period, 
read  with  aurprise  the  answers  given  to 
the  questions  that  would  naturally  arise 
from  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
Why  was  the  country  in  1818  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  paralysed,  the  manufacturer 
ruined,  and  the  agriculturrist  and  the  me- 
chanic involved  in  common  want  and 
misery  ?  It  was  owing  to  the  glorious  and 
«uocesaful  issue  of  a  wair  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
jrity  for  the  future!  Why  were  the  military 
doubled  in  1819,  and  the  face  of  Ensland 
covered  with  barracks  and  depots  ?  Why 
-were  the  finances  ruined,  and  in  the  time 
cf  profound  peace?  The  same  answer 
•auat  be  given !  He  held  in  his  hand  the 
return  made  to  his  motion  respecting  ad- 
ditional allowances  given  to  the  guards, 
lie  recollected  the  phrase  of  the  noble 
lord  had  been,  that  they  would  be  found 
to  be  ail  in  load.  Here  the  noble  lord 
lead,  <*  9d.  ptr  difm  for  every  non-com^ 
missioned  oracerand  private,  to  be  laid 
cut  by  the  commanding  officer  ii:i  victuals 
aa  be  might  judge  best  for  the  men.'' 
This  money  had  been  laid  out  uaautho- 
riaed-  by  paKament»  unaccounted  for  to 
liarliamen^  and  not-evea  neatiened  in 
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the  estimates  of  the  year.  He  did  not 
mean  to  found  a  motion  upon  it.  He 
only  mentioned  it  as  a  part  of  a  syatem 
which  he  deplored,  and  must  ever  con- 
tinue to  deplore  while  it  existed. 

The  House  divided :   Ayes,  98 ;  Noes, 
40. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Abcrcromby,  bon.  J. 
Anson,  sir  G. 
Bright,  H. 
Bcrnal,  Ralph 
Boughey,  sir  John  F. 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bennet,  John 
Cakreft,  J.  H. 
Colborne,N.R. 
Calvert,  C. 
Coffin,  sir  Isaac 
CaUhorpe,  hon.  F. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Davies,  T.  U. 
Eitice,  E. 
Fergusson,  sir  R. 
Filzruy,  lord  C. 
Graham,  J.  R.  G. 
Graham,  Sand  ford 

Grant,  J.  P. 
Gienorchy,  lord 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 


Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hutchinson,  hon.C. 
Heatbcote,  sir  G. 
Lemon,  sir  W. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Ord,  Wm. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Palmer,  C.F. 
Philips,  G.  jim. 
Kobarts,  George 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Stuart,  lord  J. 
Tierney,  rl.  hon.  G. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Wharton,  John 
Wilson,  Thomas 

TELLERS 

Calcrafl,  John 
Nugent,  lord 
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Thb  Qubbn -^Motion  for  a  List  of 
THE  Witnesses  in  Support  of  thr 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.]  Lord 
Erskine  rose  and  said  :— My  lords ;  having 
already  given  my  opinion  to  your  lord* 
ahips  upon  the  important  subject  now  ap« 
pointed  for  final  consideration,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  my  reasons  for  entertaining  it, 
I  shall  now  detain  you  hot  fur  a  very  short 
time.  I  introduced  it  before  on  the  sud* 
den,  in  consequence  only  of  what  had  hn* 
mediately  before  been  suggested  by  a  no* 
ble  friend  not  now  present  (earl  Grey), 
whose  opinions  are  always  worthy  of  Ihe 
greatest  attention,  and  which  stand  ia  the 
bi^ieat  place  with  me ;  but  there  being 
then  no  question  before  the  House,  I  gave 
the  notice  which  now  bringa  us  together  t 
and  it  is  not  my  wish  tliat  your  lordshipa 
should  depend  upon  any  argument  of 
mine,  but  that  it  should  rather  serve  as  an 
introduction,  to  draw  out  the  sentiments 
of  others  to  prepare  you  for  a  just  decision. 

When  the  aaatter  was  last  before  us, 
the  noble  earl  apposite  (lord  Liverpool) 
observed,  that  there  were  two  modes  of 
proQe^ng;  either  after  some  previoiif 
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information  to  her  majesty  to  proceed  d^ 
die  in  diem  at  some  future  period,  or  afler 
the  witneascs  for  the  bill  had  been  exam- 
ined to  adjourn  for  whatever  time  might 
be  reasonably  required  for  proceeding  on 
the  defence ;  and  the  noble  carl  then  said, 
that  he  thought  the  latter  course  was 
greatly  to  be  preferred  ;  but  I  did  not  then 
collect  that  he  had  decisively  made  up  his 
mind  on  such  preference ;  and  as  he  is  a  > 
person  of  an  enlightened  judgment,  lean- 
not  but  think  that,  on  reconsideration,  his 
opinion  ma^  be  changed  ;  and  if  1  had  not 
believed  this  to  be  probable,  I  should  have 
paused  regarding  my  motion ;  being  de- 
sirous that  there  should  be  no  public  dif- 
ference of  opinions  amongst  us  before  the 
trial  should  commence. 

The  course  I  mean  to  pursue  will  be 
•hortly  this :  I  will  first  advert  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  criminal  courts,  and  particu- 
larly as  regulated  in  cases  of  high  treason 
by  the  act  of  king  William  ;  and  I  shall 
then  submit  to  your  lordships,  that  the 
principle  which  governs  this  excellent 
•tatute,  as  well  as  all  the  common  law 
rules  of  trial,  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, apply  with  tenfold  force  to  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

The  reason,  my  lords,  of  the  high  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  statute  of  king 
William,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
cases  to  which  they  are  confined.— -They 
do  nor  extend  to  all  indictments  for  high 
treason,  but  to  those  only  of  the  highest 
order,  in  which  the  state  standing  in  a 
manner  for  its  conservation,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  put  forth  all  its  power,  and  to 
exert  all  its  influence,  against  the  accused. 
There  is  then  no  equality  as  in  other 
cases  between  the  Crown  and  the  person 
whom  it  impleads,  and  he  is  therefore,  to 
employ  the  expression  which  I  did  the 
other  day,  and  which  I  then  remembered 
to  have  used  also,  when  at  the  bar — "  He 
is  covered  all  over  with  the  armour  of  the 
law,"  There  must  first  of  all  be  ten  days 
between  the  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment to  the  pnsoner,  and  his  trial, 
that  he  may  have  advice  upon  any  objec- 
tion in  point  of  law  that  may  appear  upon 
the  record;  and  the  same  period  must 
elapse  after  the  delivery  to  him  of  the 
namea  and  accurate  descriptions  of  all  the 
imrom  who  are  summoned  to  try  him,  that, 
beside  such  exceptions  to  any  of  them  aa 
be  may  be  dbposed  to  make  for  causes  to 
be  aopported  by  proof,  he  may  be  prepar- 
ed also,  even  withoat  cause  shown,  to  re* 
j^t  theas  by^peffealptory  challenge.;  and. 


that  such  advantage  may  be  more  effec*^ 
tual,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  shield 
against  power  may  be  more  protective,  he 
has  a  greater  number  of  peremptory  chal* 
lenges  than  are  allowed  in  any  other  case* 
He  has  besides,  for  the  same  length  of 
time  before  the  doy  when  he  is  to  stand 
in  judgment,  the  names,  and  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  witnesses  who  are  to 
be  examined  against  him,  that  he  may 
know  their  characters  and  conditions,  aa 
clues  to  cross-examine  or  contradict  them, 
if,  under  the  influence  of  government,  tbej 
shall  depart  from  the  trutli ;  a  privilege 
which,  in  my  own  time,  and  within  my 
own  personal  knowledge,  has  saved  the 
lives  of  the  innocent.  Yet  this  is  not  all ; 
when  even  a  mistake  is  made  in  the  list  of 
the  witnesses,  the  Crown  must  abide  by 
the  consequences,  to  pi^vent  any  fnram 
upon  this  admirable  law  of  reason  and 
justice. 

Having  stated  the  value  of  this  last  pro* 
tecting  provision,  I  must  here  advert  to 
the  remark  made  the  other  night  by  my 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack, 
upon  my  not  having  then  insisted  thai 
your  lordships  should  be  strictly  bound 
by  it,  if  farther  evidence,  as  admissible  in 
other  cases  to  rebut  matter  in  the  defence 
should  be  necessary  for  the  Crown,  which 
he  seemed  co  consider  as  the  best,  and  a 
sufficient  answer  to  what  I  am  now  about 
to  propose.  No  man  entertains  a  bifher 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  learning  of  my 
noble  friend  than  myself,  and  I  always 
feel  his  force  the  most  when  he  is  driven 
on  the  sudden  to  draw  from  the  ample 
stores  of  his  long  experience ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  I  was  the  more  persuaded  I 
was  in  the  right,  when  even  he  could  pro* 
duce  so  little  argument  against  me,  though 
it  was  all  that  could  be  said.  How,  my 
lords,  could  it  possibly  be  considered  aa  a 
concession  on  my  part,  or  as  proceeding 
from  a  sense  that  the  statute  of  king  WiK 
liam  gave  too  much,  by  my  not  insisting 
upon  its  binding  obligation  throughout  r 
How  could  I  have  sought  to  bind  you  po» 
sitively  by  the  statute,  when  I  could  not 
but  know  that  there  was  an  express  ex^ 
ception  to  proceedings  in  parimment  on 
the  very  face  of  it  ?  It  was  my  business 
therefore,  when  there  was  no  poiitive  rule 
to  bind  you,  to  ask  what  you  were  neat 
likely  to  grant ;  and  I  only  urged  you»  aa 
1  now  most  earnestly  do,  to  goveni  yoar« 
selves  in  your  high  capacity,  whicn  ean 
receive  no  poaitire  rulea  ilroaa  the  law»  by 
tdhering  to  those  whieh  yea  bsive  yeoi^. 
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selves  enacted  for  the  safe  adinidistratioD 
of  justice,  and  which  for  mor^ethan  a  hun- 
dred years  you  have  compelled  the  high- 
est judges  to  submit  to  in  their  courts. 
But  the  best  answer  occurred  at  the  mo* 
meat  to  a  noble  friend  sitting  near  roe 
(lord  Holland)  ;  but  not  wishing  to  trust 
myself  with  recollecting  what  he  then  said 
to  me,  I  will  lesTe  it  to  him,  who»  I  hope, 
will  state  it  himself.  We  cannot,  there* 
fore,  deny  the  ji|stice,  and  even  the  neces- 
sity, of  yielding  to  what  is  now  demanded, 
without  showing  that  the  case  before  us 
i§  not  within  the  principle  of  the  act  of 
king  William,  which  I  undertake  to  de* 
monstrate  that  it  is. 

I  know,  my  lords,  that  this  statute  has 
its  adversaries  and  defamers.  1  do  not 
sJlude  to  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
who  never  comf^ained  of  it  on  any  of  the 
State  Trials ;  but  I  know  that  there  have 
been  nibblers  at  it,  and  grumblers  against 
iL— I  know  that  it  cannot  always  smoothly 
accord  with  the  h^dlong  violence  of  sus- 
picious and  angry  power ;  but  he  must  be 
a  bold  man,  nevertheless,  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  repeal,  or  even  to  touch  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  (as  they  ought 
to  be)  most  loyal  and  affectionate  to  their 
government ;  but  I  think  too  well  of  them 
to  believe  that  they  would  quietly  submit 
to  have  such  a  mighty  safeguard  subvert- 
ed, after  the  happy  experience  of  it  for  so 
many  years.  When  governments  make 
just  concessions  to  enlightened  freemen, 
and  for  more  than  an  age  abide  by  them, 
they  must  never  think  of  retracing  their 
steps.  In  such  cases,  Vestigia  nulla  re* 
irorsum.  We  have  lived,  my  lords,  in 
times  when  we  have  seen  principalities 
and  powers  overthrown  ;  but  let  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  free  constitution  be  only 
held  sacred  and  acted  upon,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend.  This,  at  last,  is  a 
belief  which  rests  upon  the  universal  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

oefore  we  look  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  our  criminal  courts,  where 
the  statute  of  king  William  has  no  appli* 
cation,  let  us  see  whether  it  does  not  apply 
in  principle  with  ten-fold  greater  force  to 
the  bill  we  are  shortly  to  be  engaged  in, 
than  even  to  trials  for  high  treason,  for 
the  regulation  of  which  it  was,  specially 
enacted. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  before  us  is 
cot  only  a  state  prosecution  of  the  highest 
order,  but  one  where  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  government  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  active  and  predominant  in  a 
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very  extraordinary  degree.-— In  most 
cases  of  high  treason*  the  Crown  and  its 
ministers  have  no  personal  wrongs  to  sti- 
mulate resentment,  nor  any  other  interest 
in  conviction  than  a  general  interest  in 
the  safety  of  the  sute ;  yet  that  has  been 
thought  for  above  a  century,  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  statute ;  but  here 
the  king  himself  is  the  person  charged  to 
be  personally  wronged,  and  might  be  said, 
but  that  the  cause  assumes  a  national  cha- 
racter, to  be  personally  the  accuser,  as 
the  illustrious  accused  is  charged  directly 
in  the  bill  **  with  a  violation  of  the  duty 
she  owed  to  his  msjesty,^'  not  as  bis  sub- 
iect,  for  the  act  charged  is  no  crime  in 
law,  but  in  violation  of  her  duty  as  his 
wife.— This,  my  lords,  gives  an  increased 
force  to  that  |;reat  fountain  of  power  and 
influence  against  which  the  accused  has 
to  contend ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  separ- 
ate the  influence  of  ministers  from  that  of 
the  Grown.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
thought,  that  I  am  charging,  or  even  sus- 
pecting, the  sovereign  ofmaking  unworthy 
exertions  in  the  prosecution  even  of  this 
personal  wrong,  or  his  ministers  of  a  cor* 
rupt  acquiescence  in  them  if  they  were 
exerted ;  but  the  general  presumption  of 
law  is  entirely  founded  upon  the  probable 
abuse  of  power  in  trials  of  offences  against 
the  state ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  or 
evade  that  presumption  by  arguing  asainst 
any  probable  injustice  in  any  particular 
case,  without  overthrowing  the  very  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  law  vou  yourselves 
have  enacted,  and  have  so  long  abided  by, 
can.  alone  rest  for  Its  support.  I  am  well 
aware  that  no  rules  can  bind  us,  but  how 
shall  we  escape  from  reproach.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  abide  by  those  rules  which  we 
have  made  binding  upon  others,  if  the 
reason  for  tlieir  obligation  applies  equally 
or  more  forcibly  to  ourselves  ?— which  I 
am  in  the  course  of  endeavouring  to 
prove. 

The  generality  of  the  charge  also,  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill  (independently 
of  its  being  against  the  state)  adds  most 
imperiously  to  the  demand  of  the  statute 
of  King  William.  It  is  in  effect  a  criaainal 
charge,  or  it  is  nothing ;  yet  it  in  no  way 
resembles  any  other  criminal  charge  ever 
exhibited  here  or  elsewhere,  by  any  court 
of  justice;  but.aboveall  it  has  none  of  that 
precision  which  is  the  very  characteristic  of 
English  law.  Her  majesty  is  not  charged 
with  any  specific  act  of  adultery,  but  with 
an  adulterous  intercourse,  and  this  not  al 
any  specified  time  or  times,  but  during 
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her  whole  ahsencc  from  England  for  six 
years  together,  which  exposes  her  to  cri- 
minatiog  evidence  not  only  as  to  acts,  but 
general  deportment  on  every  one  day  or 
hour  of  the  day  throughout  all  that  time ; 
and  this' also  not  confined  to  any  given 
place  or  places,  though  it  was  known  that 
she  had  not  been  stationary,  but  con- 
stantly traveUing  through  countries  re- 
motely distant  from  each  other.  I  do  not 
mention  this  aft  an  arraignment  of  the 
framers  of  the  bill,  because  not  having 
sat  upon  the  committee,  and  being  a  total 
stranger  to  the  materials  brought  before 
i(,  I  am  not  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  any  diflSculties  that  might 
have  opposed  a  different  course.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  my  view  of  the  subject, 
that  this  unparalleled  generality  of  accusa- 
tion creates  an  unparalleled  difficulty  of  de- 
fence, and '  thereby  gives  an  unquestion- 
able claim  to  know  indirectly,  by  having 
a  list  of  the  witnessesi  what  oueht  to  have 
been  communicated  directly,  hy  specific 
allegations  of  the  crimes  she  was  to  answer 
for« 

In  all  cases  of  high  treason  under  the 
act  of  king  William,  and  indeed  in  all 
others  independently  of  that  statute,  and 
in  ^ery  indictment  whatsoever,  the  par- 
ticular treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor, 
must  be  specially  set  forth ;  so  that  eveh 
when  lists  of  the  witnesses  are  n6t  granted 
by  law  to  Uie  prisonenf,  yet,  as  our  criroi* 
nal  jurisdictions  are  universally  local  and 
consequently  extremely  limited,  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  bulk  of 
the  witnesses  may  genelrally  be  known, 
the  principal  ones  being  to  be  found 
on  the  back  of  the  indictment;  and 
when  tfa^  are  thus  known,  their  cha- 
racters are  readily  known  also,  from 
their  residence  near  the  spot,  and  are 
sure  to  be  sifted  not  only  by  relations  and 
friends,  but  throuch  the.  characteristic 
zeal  of  a  generous  English  public : — but 
here,  my  lords,  as  the  charges  are  spread 
over  an  immense  and  undefined  space, 
and  thoughout  every  day  of  a  six  years 
absence  from  this  country,  it  appears  to 
me,  that,  instead  of  denying  any  one  in- 
dulgence of  the  statutes,  others  rather 
should  be  added,  upon  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  justice. 

The  same  precision,  my  lords,  attends 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  ^  and  your  own  jurisdiction  over 
them,  in  duirges  similar  to  those  now 
before  us.  The  libel  in  a  suit  for  a  di- 
vorce not  only  speaficaUj  seu  forth  the 
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minutest  history  of  the  adulterous  con* 
nexion  which  in  this  bill  is  charged  with 
unexampled  generality,  but  directly 
charges,  both  m  time  and  place,  the  spe- 
cific acts  of  adultery,  and  as  they  must  be 
committed  besides  within  the  limits  of  the 
court's  jurisdiction,  the  accused  csn  be  at 
no  loss  to  anticipate  by  what  testimony 
they  are  to  be  impeached,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  witnesses  are  for  the  same 
reason  within  iminediate  reach.  The 
ecclesiastical  courts,  besides,  have  no 
such  jurisdiction  as  your  lordships  in  sup«> 
port  of  this  bill  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise ;  they  can  only  separate  the  parties, 
but  cannot  dissolve  the  marriage;  and' 
when  for  that  purpose  a  bill  is  brought 
into  parliament,  an  action  (when  it  is^ 
practicable  to  prosecute  it  with  effect) 
must  first  be  brought  against  the  adulterer, 
and  followed  up  to  judgment,  by  which 
again  the  accused  is  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  main  body  of  the  proof;  and 
afler  all  these  advantages  it  must  be  gene 
over  again  at  the  bar  of  this- House  beibrei 
any  marriage  can  be  dissolved ;  and  what 
strengthens  the  analogy,  these  last  cauti- 
ous proceedings,  though  not  enacted  by 
any  general  law,  are  enforced  by  our  own 
standing  order,  to  prevent  almost  the  [io»» 
sibility  of  injustice. 

In  the  case  before  us,  my  lords,  there 
seemsf  tobe  a  still  additional  claim-upon  us 
to  comply  with  what  I  am  now  submitting 
to  jTOur  consideration.  Her  majesty  (as  I 
have  just  said)  is  not  charg^  with  any 
specinc  acts  of  adultery,  but  in  tlie  most 
general  terms  with  au  adulteroui  inter- 
course, and  with  one  individual  only,* 
whose  stUtion  required  his  constaiit  attend* 
ance  on  her  person  through  the  many 
countries  she  visited.  Had  the  charge 
been  of  adultery  committed  with  one  or 
more  persons,  most  probably  of  distin* 
guished  rank,  from  her  own  illustrious  sta- 
tion, the  very  specification  of  such  adulterers 
might  have  led  .to  the  knowledge  of  time 
and  place,  and  have  given  some  kind  of 
clue  at  kast  to  the  prd)able  nature  of  the 
proof;  but  in  the  present  instance,  itis  most 
obviously  and  utterly  impossible  to  antici- 
pate, within  years  or  witbio  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  assaults  to  be  made  upon  her 
acts,  or  even  upon  her  general  deport- 
ment, which,  without  any  example,  she  is 
called  upon  by  this  bill  to  answer  for  and 
to  defend,  and  here  too  let  me  add,  that 
if  the  adulterous  intcTCOurse,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  preamble,  thou^ 
recSly  prored,  is  to  be  infs 
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**  licentious,  jBcandaloust  and  disgraceful  i 
deportment/*  throughout  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  in  voHous  unspecified  countries, 
that  very  circumstance  enlarges  the  forum, 
and  even  chants  the  quality  of  the  accus- 
ing testimony  m  a  verr  extraordinary  de- 
gree, and  supports,  in  tne  same  proportion, 
a  more  indisputable  claim  to  know  when 
and  where  sucli  unexampled  charges  of 
unspecified  acts  of  indecency  are  intended 
to  DC  proved,  that  they  may  be  encoun- 
tered by  contrary  proofs-«-I  admit  that 
where  strangers  are  admitted  to  an  impro- 
pierly  familiar  intercourse  with  a  kdv  so 
lUuitrious,  a  fair  inference  may  follow; 
but  where  the  charges  are  against  an  at- 
tendant, the  attentions  of  duty  may  be 
more  difficult  to  be  brought  within  the 
presumptions  of  guilt.  \  am  not  trying 
the  cause,  my  loiSs,  and  I  desire  it  may 
be  always  remembered  that  I  am  in  no 
manner  presuming  to  anticipate  the  re* 
•uhs  of  an  inquiry,  but  am  only  proposing 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
it  with  honour  i^  with  safety.^ 
.  AnoU^er  and  the  last  analogy  befeweeir 
this  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  and  the  al* 
lotted  punishment  of  treason,  when  the 
atatttte  of  king  William  has  application, 
atill  remains  untouched:  1  mean, 
the  severity  of  what  is  to  be  sofiered.^ 
And  what  is  that,  my  lords?  What  is 
death,  uhich  in  a  moment  ends  us,  to  the 
lingering  and  degrading  su&ring  which 
Ae  accused  ua&r  our  Judgment  may 
be  sentenced  to  endure— Bora  a  princess 
of  the  same  illustrious  house  as  the 
king  her  consort,  and  nused  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion that  ever  flourished  upon  the  earth, 
she  may  be  suddenly  cast  down  to  shame 
and  sorrow,  not  only  excluded  from  the 
society  of  her  exaltea  kindred,  but  from 
the  esteem  and  afiection  of  the  whole  fe* 
male  world  I  For  my  own  part,  my  lords, 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  heaviest  and 
most  intolerable  punishment  which* any 
human  tribunal  can  jnfiict. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  api  fuUv  aware,  more 
osjpecially  after  what  has  already  passed 
upon  this  subject,  that,  to  all  I  have  been 
•aying,  one  very  short  and  plausible 
answer  may  be  given,  viae,  that  a  bill'  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  is  a  very  rare  and  a 
most  anomalous  proceeding,  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  the  standards  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  and  that  there  are,  therefore,  no 
precedents  in  the  high  court  of  parliament 
to  vindicate  what  is  asked  from  the 
House.  It  miffht  be  answered' to  me,  in 
the  l^guage  ol  the  poet. 
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''  Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye?  ' 
For  one  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly/' 

I  admit,  my  lords,  that  this  might  be  a 
fair  way  of  mocking  my  argument,  if  I 
were  endeavouring  to  bind  you  down 
strictly  to  all  the  forms  of  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals, without  showing  at  the  same  time 
that  common  justice  equally  demanded 
their  application,  and  that  without  apply- 
ing them  vou  cannot  possibly  be  jusr«-— 
Ail  I  ask  IS,  that  you  may  observe  theniy 
as  far  as  I  can  prove  that  you  can  con- 
sistently with  the  fullest  justice,  due  also, 
and  certidnly  equally  doe,  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tills  bill.  Let  it  be  shown  that 
the  giving  the  list  of  witnesses,  as  I  have 
asked  it,  though  given  for  above  a  cen- 
turv  by  the  statute  of  king  William,  will 
endanger  or  disturb  the  mr  right  of  pro- 
secuting this  impending  bill  with  just  and 
legal  emct;  let  this  only  be  shown,  and 
not  even  as  a  certain  consequence,  but 
according  to  any  probable  or  reasonable 
conclusions, and  I  am  instantly  silent;  no 
vote  of  ^our  lord8hi{»  shall  be  called  ibr ; 
my  motion  shall  be  withdrawn ;  but  when  I 
am  thus  supported  by  all  the  rules  of  a  most 
justly  celebrated  law,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
obvious  prindpies  of  justice,— and  .when 
the  absence  of  precedent  is  disavowed  aa 
being  in  itself  an  answer  to  what  is  aaked, 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  shif^  from  me,  and  must  be  cast 
upon  those  by  whom  my  motion  shall  he^ 
opposed* 

To  prove  to  yoiir  lorddiips  that  I  am 
sincere  in  this  concession,  I  repeat  a^ain, 
that  I  seek  to  involve  the  House  in  no 
difficulties,  but  am  pointing  out,  on  the 
contrary,  how  they  may  be  instantly 
averted,  only  by  vielding  to  what  is  pro- 
posed. The  noble  earl  opposite  (lord 
Liverpool),  when  the  subject  was  first 
mentioned,  was  pleased  lo  say,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  with  sinceritjr  and '  good 
faith,  in  his  view  of  it,  thatno  mjury  could 
possibly  arise  to  the  Hlustrbus  aecosed  by 
tlie  course  he  proposed  to  pursoe,  because 
as  he  said,  there  could  bo  no  doubt  that 
noon  the  close  of  the  evidence  in  mipport 
of  the  bill  the  House  Would  consent  to 
any  reasonable  adjournment  which  onght 
be  asked  in  preparation  for  the  defence ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  delay  wouH 
be  granted ;— but  auiieiy,  my  lords,  you 
cannot  but  see  that  nothing  could  be  io  dn^ 
just  as  such  an  adjournment,  inore  eipeci^ 
ally  when  you  might  at  once  assimilate  tmr 
roceedJng  to  the  ordinary  course  of  trial 
y  yfel^Dg  to  what  is  proposed,  and  which 
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you  are  the  more  bound  to  yield  to«  when 
no  kind  of  clue  it  g^ven  beroreband  eren 
to  guess  at  the  accusing  tettiniony.  U|M>n 
what  ground  *then,  my  lords,  and  with 
what  safety  to  the  accused,  when  such 
unexpected  examinations  are  finished  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  can  they  be  suf- 
fered to  go  forth  to  the  public  as  even 
probable  »cts  (which  no  exertion  of  our 
authority  can  preYent),  creating  a  strong, 
perhaps  an  incurable,  prejudice,  although 
the  witnesses  have  not  been  subjected  to 
that  examination  by  the  accused  which 
the  law  of  England^  independently  of  all 
indulgences  by  statute,  imperiously  and 
universally  demands?  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple, my  lords,  should  auch  supposed 
facts*  after  having  been  thus  su&red  to 
circulate  during  perhaps  two  or  three 
months  adjournment,  be  reverberated 
upon  your  lordships,  who  are  afterwards 
to  decide  upon  tneir  falsehood  or  dieir 
truth  i  How,  besides,  are  those  accusing 
witnesses,  who  have  thus  given  their  tes- 
timony, to  be  disposed  of  in  the  mean 
time  i  Are  they  to  be  dismissed,  or  suf- 
fered to  depart  without  having  been 
crofs-examined  ?  And  how,  with  every 
legtii  resuaint,  are  their  returns  for  con- 
Iradiction,  perhaps  for  punishment,  to  be 
secured?  And,  besides  this  danger, 
would  not  cross-examination,  after  such 
1^1  interval,  come  too  late,  when  impres- 
sions, however  fallacious,  had  been  made  ? 
And  where,  also,  are  your  lordships  to  be 
4ttringall  this  time?  When  a  criminal 
trial,  of  any  description,  extends  beyond 
pne  day,  the  jurors  can  have  no  access 
even  to  their  own  families ;  and,  without 
consent  must  be  rigorously  inclosed. 
Will  you  consent,  my  lords,  to  this 
restraint?  No:  you  will  go  forth  into 
public,  and  your  honest  judgments  may 
be  infected  by  the  impressions  of  .unsifted 
teitimony  surrounding  ^ou  in  all  direc- 
tions* You  must  go  besides  into  the  very 
fpurt  of  the  kinff,  who  is  justified  in  having 
jth^  ^^pngest  feelings  on  this  most  unhappy 
proceedinff.  It  was  said  the  other  night 
by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  (^lord  Ellen- 
borough),  that  your  lordships  have  a 
double  character,  being  not  only  legisla- 
tors but  councillors  of  the  Crown ;  and 
that  both  those  duties  must  be  performed. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  but  does  it  not  in- 
crease the  difficulties  which,  without  the 
utmost  caution,  may  a&ct  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  as  impartial  judges. 

Here,  again,  let  me  say  that  I  disavow 
•11  personal  suspicions  of  any  of  your 


lordships,  even  in  this  anomalous  case; 
bat  wfaAt  has  your  honour,  or  my  trust  in 
it,  to  do  with  this  subject  ?  The  princi- 
ples of  universal  justice,  and,  above  aU, 
the  immemorial  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try, refuse  and  condemn  such  a  periloua 
confidence.  With  all  your  ranks  and 
dignities  you  are  but  men ;  and  all  tha 
safeguardsagainsthumaninfirmities,  which 
the  wisdom  of  ages  has  provided,  apply 
,at  this  moment  to  you  more  parUcutarly 
than  to  any  other  tribunal,  since  it  is  so 
clearly  in  your  own  power  to  avert*  the 
main  obstacle  to  an  impartial  judgment.  • 

In  saying  this,  my  lords,  I  cannot  avoid 
adverting  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Milan  Commission,  upon  which*  being 
whollv  ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  it^ 
I  shaU  make  no  comment,  except  one, 
which  directly  and  unanswerably  appliea 
to  the  present  occasion,  tf  it  was  unjustly 
executed,  it  might  afiect  the  testimony 
taken  under  it,  when  it  came  to  be  pro^ 
duced  hereafter ;  but  of  that  I  know  no- 
thing, and  it  is  wholly  beside  the  questioa 
now  before  us.— -Undoubtedly,  when  evea 
a  private  man  suspects  the  fidelity  of  hia 
wife,  he  has  a  right,  by  every  fair  inquiry, 
to  see  his  way  before  he  rushes  into  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  in  a  case  like  this, 
when  such  an  inquiry  assumes  a  national 
character,  it  may  be  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion ;  but  of  whatever  description  thia 
commission  may  have  been,  and  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  most  fitly  executed,  it 
cannot  but  have  secured  the  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  that  are  to  be  resortea  to, 
and  of  the  witnesses  who  are  to  support 
them,  and  consequently  removes  all  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  nmking  the  communica^ 
tion,  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  House. 

These  are  my  sentiments ;  and  no  man, 
surely,  can  reasonably  accuse  or  sus[>ect 
me  of  any  leaning,  beyond  that  of  justice, 
to  the  cause  of  the  illustrious  accused: 
my  leanings,  if  I  could  suffer  their  intru« 
sion,  would  rather  draw  me  to  the  oppo- 
site side:  all  your  lordships  must  very 
well  know,  that  I  have  spent  a  great  part 
of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  present 
king.  I  remember  indeed  so  well,  and  feel 
so  strongly,  the  remembrance  of  the  warm 
interest  taken  by  his  majesty  in  my  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  my  life,  that  I  could 
not  be  unjust  to  him.  The  habits  of  my 
professional  life  are,  I  hope,  a  useful 
shield  against  every  bias  whatsoever. 
I  was  bred,  in  my  earliest  youth,  in  two 
profe8|ionS|  the  characteristics  of  which 
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are  honour;  but,  after  the  experience  of 
very  maay  years,  I  can  say  with  truth, 
that  they  cannot  stand  higher  fdr  honour 
than  the  profession  of  the  law.    Amidst 
unexampled  temptations,  which  through 
human  trailty  have  produced  their  victims, 
-  die  great  bulk  is  sound,'  and  the  cause  is 
obvious— there  is  something  so  beautiful 
and  exalted  in  the  faithful  administration 
of  justice,  and  iiny  departure  il'om  4t  is  so 
t>dious  and  disgusting,  that  it  raises  up  in 
the  mind  a  perpetual  monitor  against  the 
accesses  of  corruption.^ — The  same  protec- 
tion ought  to  apply  also  to  us  as  the  high- 
^t  of  tme  judges;  but  giving  credit  alsof,  as 
£ur  as  I  oteht,  to  the  influence  of  high 
Jbirth  (tnd  dignity  over  minds  not  utterly 
corrupt  and  abandoned,   and  suppdsine 
jthat  we  could  be  safe  in  dispensing  witn 
the  ordinary  securities  for  justice,  which 
no  man  ought,  rashly  to  pronounce ;  yet 
let  us  cotisider,  my  lords,  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  such  an  uncalled  for,  unnecessary 
dispensaUob.      .When  *  tliis   Houie  shall 
liave  deliberately  and  solemnly  decided 
that  the  restraints,  imposed  by  coitimon 
law  and  by  statute,  to  shut  out  all  the  ap« 
preaches  of  mistake,  influence,  or  corrup- 
tion, may  even,  without  necessity  and 
without  dsnger,  be  set  at  nought ;  may  it 
not  blunt  that  diflBdent  reserve  and  cau- 
tion which  are  the  very  characteristics  of 
all  our  judicatures ;  may  it  not  lead  to  the 
disregard,  perhaps,  even  in  the  end,  to  the 
repeal  of  those  admirable  and  now  ancient 
rules,  by  which,  though  we  have  enacted 
theito  to  govern  others,  we  ourselves  have 
refused  to  be  governed  ? 

Relieve  me^  my  lords,  I  feel  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  illustration  of  our  country, 
much  more  tban'by  any  words  I  can  ex- 

Sress.  It  may  be  superstition,  perhaps, 
ut  I  cannot  alter  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter pf  my  understanding ;  which,  as  long 
as  I  can  look  back,  has  dictated  to  me  as 
a  comforting  truth,  that  the  Divine  P/ovi- 
dence  singles  out  particular  nations,  and 
perhaps  even  individual  men,  ^  carry  on 
the  slow  and  mysterious  progress  of  the 
world,  and  for  that  purpose  did  eminently 
distingOish  our  country.— Though  placed 
on  the  very  margin  of  the  globe,  it  has 
been  its  example  and  its  protector,  spread- 
ing the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion  and  of 
equal  laws  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  My  impression  upon  this,  my  lords, 
HJHMjcrbeen,  that  such  an  unparalleled 
^^Hwon  is  but  a  more  exalted  trust ;  an'd 
^pfwe  fall  off  from  the  character  which 
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bestowed  it,  and  which  fitted  us  for  its  ful- 
filment, we  shall,  like  sentinels  who  desert, 
or  who  even  sleep  upon  their  posts,  be  re- 
lieved and  punished.  Let  us  then  walk 
in  the  paths  of  our  b6st  times ;  let  us 
stand  by  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
which  so  happily  made  us  what  we  are ; 
and  by  adhermg  to  which  we  shall  renuun 
what  we  ought  to  be. 

My  lords,  I  hope  that  ivhat  my  duty 
to  the  House  has  compelled  me  to  press 
upon  it,  caXMiot  have  given  pain  or  offence 
to  aiiy  one  of  your  lordships.  In  one 
thing  I  own  I  am  a  trespasser,  as  I 
promijied  in  the  beginning  to  be  very 
short,  but  the  best  way  of  obtaining  par- 
don is  by  saying  that  my  transgression  is 
at  an  end.— ^rd  Erskme  then  moved  to 
resolve, 

1st,  *<  That  a -list  of  witnesses,  intended 
to  be  examined  in  support  of  the  Bill,  be 
forthwith  delivered  to  her  majesty's  legal 
advisers,  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  her 
defence. 

2d,  "Thatthedeliveryofsuchh'stoffrit- 
nesses  shall  not  exclude  the  examination 
of  any  other  witnesses,  for  the  purpose  of 
rebutting  any  evidence  which  maybe  giveo 
on  her  majesty's  part  on  her  defence. 

Sd,  <<  1  hat  a  copy  of  these  Re8oluti<ms 
be  forthwith  sent  to  her  majesty." 

The  Resolutions  being  read, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose.  He  assured 
their  lordships  that  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  did  he  engage  in  a  duty 
which  upon  many  accounts  was  to  him  so 

Sainful  arid  embarrasiting.  Disagreeable, 
owever,  as  the  duty  was,  he  was  bound  by 
what  he  owed  to  their  lordships,  by  what 
he  owed  to  the  constitution,  and  by  the  re- 
verence which  he  entertained  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  that  duty,  no  matter  what  conse- 
quences his  conduct  might  tend  to  bring 
about.  He  was  very  unwilling  to  advert 
to  all  that  had  passed  with  respect  to  this 
matter — he  would  consider  the  attempt  to 
establish  an  analogy  between  this  case  and 
one  of  high  treason,  as  abandoned —and 
all  arguments  which  roieht  be  incidentally 
put  forward  with  a  view  to  revive  this 
point,  he  would  consider  as  having  gone 
for  nothing.  Even  the  report  which  had 
been  just  made  to  their  lordships,  he 
would  not  advert  to,  because,  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  inquiries  of  the 
committee  after  precedents,  he  was  never 
of  opinion,  that 'in  order  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  present  Umesj  we  shpuld  refer  to  (hose 
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dfiyt  when  accused  persons  were  not  ■!• 
lowed  the  opportunity  of  defending  them> 
selves,  either  as  to  the  law  or  the  fiict  of 
the  case  on  which  they  stood  charged.  It 
must  be  perfectly  obnous,  that  to  attempt 
to  trace  precedents  In  such  times  which 
were  to  govern  the  proceedings  of  modem 
days,  was  a  course  against  which  every 
sound  principle  of  British  law  and  reason 
revolted.  It  was  exceedingly  true,  that 
the  object  of  the  present  ^arge  was  of  a 
high  and  illustrious  character,  and  re- 
quired every  attention  which  it  was  in  the 
eower  of  the  accusing  party  to  bestow; 
ut  the  principles  of  justice  must  be  rigid- 
ly pursued*  He  was  sorry,  be  regretted 
sincerely  to  see  attempts  made  to  establish 
a  distinction  between  this  and  all  other 
cases  of  criminal  accusation,  in  virtue  of 
the  station  of  the  illustrious  defendant: 
we  were  all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  it  was  the  proud  characteristic  of  Bri- 
tish law,  that  the  meanest  wretch  who 
was  placed  before  the  bar  of  a  court  of 
justice,  was  equally  entitled  to  its  tender- 
ness as  the  highest  subject  of  the  realm. 
The  poor  man  ought  to  be  protected  as 
ivell  as  the  high ;  for  he  could  not  forget 
that 

■ 

^  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies !  *' 

But  coming  immediately  to  the  point  un~ 
der  consideration,  no  man  could  denyi 
that  when  a  list  of  witnesses  was  given  to 
a  defendant,  that  defendant  had  acquired 
a  verjr  great  advantage,  and  in  many 
cases  It  was  a  fair  advantage,  in  order  to 
enable  counsel  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
nesses. It  was  frequently  possible  for 
counsel,  by  obtaining  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  witnesses  names  and  resi- 
dence, completely  to  blast  their  evidence 
—reduce  it  to  ashes— and  that  too  merely 
b^  a  cross-examination.  But  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  course  which  justice  point- 
ed out  for  the  adoption  of  their  lordships, 
they  were  to  calculate  first  of  all,  whether 
or  not  a  particular  mischief  was  to  be 
endured,  in  order  that  a  seneral  mischief 
might  not  be  effected — whether  or  not|  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  particular  case, 
a  rule  was  to  be  established,  according  to 
which  it  was  impossible  that  justice  could 
be  administered  in  general  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  statute  of  king  William,  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  bad 
adverted,  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  was 
not  prepared  to.  admit  the  imputation  of 
being  •<  a  grumbler/'  to  use  the  noble  and 


learned  lord's  phrase,  against  it.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  he  was  sure  wooM 
not  say  that  he  was.  But  he  would  re- 
commend to  their  lordships  to  read  the 
sentiments  of  a  great  hiwyer,  and  a  whig 
besides,  Mr.  «lustice  Foster,  with  re^ 
spect  to  this  statute.  **  The  statute,'^ 
said  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  «<  whatever  may 
be  its  benefits  in  particular  cases,  worka 
great  injustice.*'  ihe  noble  and  learned 
lord,  indeed,  admitted  the  justice  of  thia 
opinion,  in  the  resolutions  which  he  had 
submitted  to  their  lordships';  for  he  had 
altered  and  improved  the  statute.  He 
did  not  object  to  that,  for  if  the  statute 
was  excellent,  the  improvement  must  be 
more  excellent  still ;  but  it  proved  one 
thing,  which  was  this— that  if  the  principle 
of  the  statute  was  to  be  adopted,  ther 
ought,  even  in  the  noble  and  learned  lord^ 
own  opinion,  to  do  more  than  was  done 
by  the  statute.  Upon  the  occasion  in 
which  it  was  his  (the  lord  chancellor's^ 
misfortune  to  be  called  upon  in  his  situa« 
tion  as  attorney  general,  to  prosecute  per- 
sons for  high  treason,  he  had  felt  'it  his 
duty  to  conduct  the  prosecution  with  a 
view  to  that  statute,  and  he  must  say, 
that  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  his 
duty,  regard  being  had  to  that  statute. 
He  was  much  abused  at  the  tiipe  (and  he 
honoured  the  feeling  which  operated  in  fa- 
vour of  the  accused  at  all  times)  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  executed  his  duty ; 
but  being  called  upon  to  prosecute,  the 
statute  told  him  that  he  could  not  exa- 
mine a  single  witness  whose  name  was  not 
in  the  list  previously  furnished  to  the  de- 
fendant. He  founa,  that  if  in  writing  the 
name  of  a  witness  (a  case  which  had  oc- 
curred), the  letter  A  was  substituted  for 
the  letter  O,  though  that  witness  was  the 
most  important,  and,  indeed,  the  main 
one,  upon  whose  evidence  the  whole  case 
rested— still  he  could  not  be  called,  in 
consequence  of  this  misarrangement  of 
the  letters  of  his  name.  It  therefore  be- 
came the  business  of  the  attorney-general, 
not  only  to  foresee  and  provide  against  all 
probable  defects,  but  also  against  those 
which,  by  human  possibility,  might  oc- 
cur.— From  the  experience  which  he  had 
had,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  faci- 
lity of  such  an  occurrence,  he  knew  that  It 
was  possible  that  a  successful  defence 
might  be  made  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
where  a  true  defence  could  not  be  establish- 
ed; for  although  the  defence  which  wss  im* 
posed  uj^n  tline  court  and  the  jiiry  might 
be  known  to  half  the  individuals  present  to 
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bt  a  tisjMie  of  ftltehoodt  jei  if  the  cooditc- 
toe  of  the  proieculion  had  not  foreieen  tbo 
nature  of  it,  he  could  no>  call  a  single 
witness  to  contradict  the  false  evidence 
adduced.  With  all  these  inconveniences 
flowing  from  the  statute,  be  must  yet  lie 
permUied  to  eay,  that  he  would  not  pari 
with  it;  and  bad  the  noble*  and«  be  would 
be  peroaitted  to  say,  the  learned  lord  near 
him  {for  learned  his  noble  friend  certainly 
was  io  the  law)  been  in  the  situation  to 
experience  the  injuries  which  the  statute 
sometimes  inflicted  upon  justice,  be  would 
undertake  to  say,  that  that  noble  lord, 
who  was  as  good-natured  and  as  kind  a 
man  as  there  was  in  the  world,  would  be 
much  more  inclined  to  grumble  than  he 
(the  lord  chancellor)  had  been  in  the 
course  of  his  office.  However,  as  he  had 
stated  before,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
all  its  injuries,  all  its  abuse  before  bias,  he 
would  still  say,  <<  tbi^  is  the  law  ts  it 
atapds,  and  as  it  has  stood— it  is  eonso* 
nant  to  the  opinions  and  feelinga  of  the 
people,  let  it  not  be  disturbed/'  But  it 
was  remarkable  in  the  whole  argument  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  moved  the 
resolutions,  thst  he  was  compelled  to  dis* 
aent  from  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  of 
that  statute  itself,  for  he  bad  said  in  bis 
second  resolution,  **  True,  the  la«r  says, 
you  must  furnish  a  list  of  the  wltneases  io 
proceedings  for  hiprh  treason;  but  stigouiP 
tize  those  proceedmp  by  adopting  this  re* 
solution,  because  it  is  obvjoasly  unjust  not 
to  allow  other  witnesses  to  be  called,  than 
those  whos^  names  appeared  in  the  furnish- 
ed list,  which  the  statute  does  not  permit.** 
Although,  undoubtedly,  it  was  a  most 
legitimate  mode  of  reasoning  to  consider 
what  the  great  principles  of  justice  require, 
and  how  mr  the  wisdom  of  ages  had  adopt- 
ed proceedings  conformable  to  those  pnu- 
ciples,  yet  he  would  confidently  ask  whe- 
ther the  wisdom  of  any  former  age  had 
ever  suggested  what  was  now  proposed  ? 
In  lookmg  to  the  praetice  of  past  ages,  he 
would  go  no  farther  back  than  the  Revolu- 
tion. And  here  he  should  beg  again  to 
recur  to  the  resolutions  of  the  nome  and 
learned  lord.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  pressed  their  lordships  toassimilatetbeir 
proceedings  as  much  as  possible  to  thpae 
<of  the  courts  below.  He  (the  lord  chan- 
cellor) concurred  in  the  recommendation, 
the  more  their  lordships'  proceedings 
were  likened  to  tKose  of  the  courtSi  the 
more  partial  would  he  be  found  to  them. 
But  in  acknowledging  this  opinion,  would 
lie  agsee  that  parliament  should  divest 
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ilself  of  its  pieculisr  functiona,  those  func- 
tions intended  for  the  decision  of  cases  in 
which  other  courts  were  incompetent  to  do 
jestice  between  the  individual  andthestaie. 
Their  lordships  would  her«  remark,  thar 
when  the  statute  of  William  passed,  no 
provisioa  was  annexed  extending  its  ope* 
ration  to  parliamentary  proceedings  — 
nayi  fiarliament  went  farther ;  for,  by  one 
of  their  acta*  the  act  of  20th  George  2nd, 
they  declared  not  in  express  terms,  but  in 
substance,  thai  the  assimihition  between 
th^  proceedings  in  parliament,  and  thoae 
of  courts  of  justice,  should  so  no  farther 
than  a  permission  to  the  de&ndant  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  as  to  the  law  and  the 
fact  of  the  charge  against  him.  No  men- 
tion of,  no  indirect  allusion,  ever  waamiMte 
to  granting  a  list  of  witnesses;  and  here 
he  would  ask  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord* 
than  whom  no  man  was  more  btimately 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
courts  of  law,  what  would  become  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  admtnistratbn  of  jos« 
tice,  if  it  was  adopted  as  a  general  rule 
to  prevail  in  all  cases  of  criminal  and  civil 
process,  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses  unde^ 
the  conditions  annexed  to  it  in  cases'  of 
high  treason,  should  be  furnished  on  both 
sides,  each  to  the  adversary  {  No  nan 
was  better  calculated  than  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  from  bis  long  experience 
of  viva  voce  examinations,  and  hia  pene- 
tration, to  determine  the  extent  ot  mis* 
chief  which  such  a  regulation  wotild  in* 
traduce.  The  reason  why  the  rule  was 
not  extended  to  all  cases  of  accusation 
was  this — that  it  could  not  be  allowed 
with  safety  to  prevail  io  such  cases.  Every 
vestige  of  justice  would  be  destroyed  by 
it.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  admitting 
in  effect  this  principle,  asked  of  their 
lordships  to  make  an  exception  of  the 
present  case  — -  but  why,  upon  what 
grounds,  or  what  pretence,  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  had  not  stated.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  spoken  of  the 
Milan  Commission.  Of  that  proceeding, 
however,  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  would 
say  nothing ;  but  be  felt  that  it  would  not 
be  denied,  and  particularly  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,  that  an  ex-parie  in- 
quiry, condqcted  as  that  inquiry  had 
been  by  persons  of  honour  and  integrity, 
mig|it  sometimes  be  the  means  of  averting 
a  most  painful  investigation.  The  noble 
an4  learned  lord  bad  argued  as  if  this 
case  might  have  been  carried  on  more 
properly  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  It 
was  a  caffCi  however,  which  could  not  be 
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sent  to  that  court.  Hour  would  their 
lordships  enforce  the  trial  ?  Would  thej 
order  the  supreme  ordinary  of  that  court, 
the  acknowledged  head  of  that  court  to 
do  penance  in  a  white  sheet  ?  He  was  at 
a  loss  to  discover  by  what  possible  course 
the  present  case  could  be  brought  into  or 
connaed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 
In  all  bills  introduced  into  parliament 
for  pains  and  penalties,  it  was  usual  to 
state  the  oflbnce  committed,  in  a  similar 
manner  with  the  present ;  in  some  cases 
the  persons  charged  might  be  maltifariousy 
but  in  the  present  the  crime  imputed  was 
confined  to  one  inditidual.  The  practice 
of  parliament  was  clearly  against  the 
motion ;  and  the  question  therefore  was, 
whether,  under  alUhe  circumstances,  their 
lordships  would  sacrifice  that  principle  by 
which  they  were  governed  in  the  general 
administration  of  just  ice,  and  especially 
of  parliamentary  justice,  to  the  claim  of  a 
particular  individual  in  a  particular  case  ? 
He  was  convinced  that  a  great  and  essen- 
tial constitutional  principle  would  be  sa- 
crificed if  the  petition  of  the  queen  were 
complied  with.    If  they  merely  took  the 

Eractice  of  the  courts  below  as  their  guide, 
e  felt  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
dutjT  they  had  to  perform.  With  these 
sentiments  he  did  not  say  he  should  meet 
the  motion  with  a  direct  negative,  but  he 
certainly  most  say  with  whatever  reluct- 
ance— whatever  pain  of  mind — he  could 
notffive  it  the  sanction  of  his  vote. 

Tlic  Marquis  of  Lansd&wn  considered 
the  decision  of  this  question  important, 
not  merely  as  it  respected  the  illustrious 
personage  implicated  in  the  proceeding. 
The  impression  with  which  he  had  entered 
the  House  had  been  most  materially 
strengthened  by  the  speech  of  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  convincing,  calm,  and  dispassionate 
he  had  ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament. He  felt  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree  of  satisfaction,  that  the  motion  now 
brought  forward  had  been  announced  by 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  (after  an  in- 
cidental  conversation,  and  not  a  debate  as 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had  intimated)  before  any  applica- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
queen ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  House,  that,  in  justice  to  her 
majesty,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  accus- 
ing p«ty  represented  by  the  noble  lords 
opposite  (to  whom  he  did  not  attribute 
any  wish  contrary  to  the  administration  of 
the  purasi  joitice),  and  in  opposition  to 


the  feelings  of  no  party  whatever  (unless 
it  consisted  of  those  who  were  desirous 
of  seeing  obstacles  raised,  and  difficulties 
created,  that  would  cast  a  slur  and  a  stigma 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  House)  no  re^ 
sistance  ought  to  be  made  to  the  resohi^ 
tions  of  his  noble  and  learned  friendl 
Much  had  been  said  regarding  precedtots 
and  analogy ;  and  a  long  report  respecting 
them  had  been  read  that  night  at  the 
table:  but  he  was  prepared  to  coiltend 
that  that  report  conveyed  no  information 
on  which,  with  satisfaction  to  themselves, 
their  lordships  could  act.  It  had  been 
truly  said,  that  if  this  great  case  were  one 
to  be  governed  by  precedent,  it  would 
well  become  the  House  t6  institute  ati 
inquiry  into  the  Whole  of  them,  and  to 
collect  all  the  information  they  contained 
on  bills  of  this  nature*  No  such  sugges- 
tion, however,  had  been  offered  by  those 
who  originated  this  great  charge,  and  they 
had  most  fitly  abstained  from  such  a  pro- 
position. The  noble  earl  had  roanfolly 
and  rightly  stated,  that  the  House  on  this 
question  was  not  about  to  follow,  but  to 
create  a  precedent ;  and,  in  fact,  to  make 
a  new  law,  applicable  to  cases  of  this 
magnitude.  He  (the  marquis  of  Lans- 
down)  admitted — for  he  was  bound  to  do 
so — both  that  thetc  existed  no  precedent, 
and  that  no  precedent  had  been  iUlowed ; 
and  he  would  defy  any  man  to  point  out  H 
single  case  against  an  illustrious  individdil 
which  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  manner, 
and  according  to  the  forms,  observed  in 
this  instance.  There  was  no  case  of  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  preceded  by  the 
inquiries  of  a  secret  committee,  which  had 
onginated  in  that  House;  and  he  made 
this  statement  to  show,  that  those  who 
brought  forward  this  measure— those  who 
acted  as  accusers,  were  compelled,  from 
the  first,  to  abstain  from  referring  to  all 
precedents,  and  to  rely  on  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Was  it  not» 
then,  rather  too  much  for  those  who  had 
induced  the  House  to  abandon  all  prece- 
dent, and  to  violate  all  analogy-nrho  l«Ad 
prevailed  upon  it  to  put  to  sea  on  M» 
perilous  voyage  of  discovery  without  cdm- 
pass  or  landmark-— now  to  contend  Mn 
favour  of  that  very  course  which  th^had 
themselves  deserted?  From  the  spMoh 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, it  would  be  supposed  tliattlie  Hoose 
was  now  engaged  in  something  etNrfbfnm* 
ble  to  the  general  law  of  the  land,  witfi 
its  settled  maxims  and  rules,  its  rights 
«id  wrongs,  goarded  and  fmoed  round 
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^j  ttU  those  securities  provided  by  the 
study  and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The 
tnithy  however^  was;  that  parliament  was 
pow  exercising  its  oiihfi  unquestionable 
functions ;  but  if  from  former  precedents 
oquld  be  collected  any  founuin  or  stream 
of  justice,  wo/kihg-  itself  clear,  and  en- 
riching itself  in  its  course,  becoming  at 
every  turn  more  settled  and  more  effec- 
tual, he  should  be  the  first  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  look  back,  and  to  justify 
itself  by  such  a  retrospect  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  particular  act  of  justice 
it  was  now  called  upon  to  discharge.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  such  precedents 
as  could  be  found  were  either  totally  un- 
justifiable, or  justifiable  only  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case ;  and  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther the  House  could  be  bound  by  the 
scattered  and  discordant  materials  clisco^ 
verable  in  its  Journals  ?  Was  it  fair  to 
require  them  to  be  bound  by  rules  in  a 
case  which  was  not  referable  to  any  known 
rule,  and  to  draw  firom  those  exceptions 
to  all  law  an  imperfect  rule  by  which 
they  should  consider  themselves  bound? 
The  wa]r  in  which  all  great  writers,  all 
constitutional  statesmen,  had  considered 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  was  the  very 
reverse  of  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  always  said,  that 
th<ey  were  particular  acts,  justifiable  only 
by  extreme  necessity.  Blackstooe,  one 
of  the  most  learned,  industrious,  and  in 
some  respects  •  philosophical  writers  upon 
the  laws  of  England,  had  delivered  a  very 
difierent  and  deliberate  opinion.  The 
moment  he  mentioned  *•  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties/'  he  added,  « I  speak  not  of 
those ;  they  are  pro  rt  nata ;  subject  to 
no  law,  and  referable  to  no  law.**  Among 
the  numerous  comnilations  and  digests 
upon  every  head  and  in  every  department 
or  law,  which  at  present  loaded  the  shelves 
of  students,  where  could'  be  found  the 
lawyer  who  had  been  so  absurd  as  to  en- 
deavour to  reduce  to  one  head,  or  to  con- 
sistent practice,  the  various  courses  pur^ 
sued  u  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  ? 
Even  in  this  age  of  book-makmg,  more 
especially  of  law  book-making,  such  a  des- 
pmte  attempt  had  never  been  undertaken. 
The  reason  was,  that  all  these  cases  arose 
out^  of  circumstances  that  could  not  be 
anticipated;  they  were  founded  upon  no 

{precedent,  and  it  would  be  just  as  rational 
br!an  astronomer  to  decide  the  erratic 
path  of  every,  comet  visiting  our  system, 
AS  fiK  a  jawyer  to  define  the  rules  applica- 
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ble  to  bilb  of  pains  and  penalties.  To 
this  extent,  dien,  their  lordships  must 
admit,  that  as  bills  of  this  kind  were  gene* 
rally  adopted  in  opposition  to  the  known 
existing  law,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
justice  not  to  be  attained  in  any  other 
way,  when  they  were  driven  to  such  a 
course,  they  would  be  bound  to  deal  with 
the  measure  in  the  manner  most  calculated 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all  parties.  It 
was  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  ac- 
cused party  to  meet  nnjr  particular  cbarse, 
or  to  examine  any  particular  witness,  with 
effect,  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
had  introduced  this  motion,  and  had  en- 
treated the  House  to  look  at  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case  of  her  ma- 
jesty. All  precedent  being  disregarded 
as  inapplicaole,  the  House  was  justified, 
in  the  first  place,  in  taking  into  its  view 
what  course  would  best  contribute  to  the 
substantial  ends  of  justice ;  secondly,  it 
had  to  consider  what  would  enable  the 
House  to  reach  those  ends  with  the  least 
unnecessary  delay;  and,  thirdly,  what 
was  the  m^le  of  attaining  them  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  facility  and  conveni- 
ence? As  to  the  first  of  these  questions, 
nothing  had  been  stated  which  would  lead 
noble  brds  to  think  that  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice would  be  injured  by  complying  with 
the  wish  of  her.  majesty  to  be  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  witnesses.  On  the  qon« 
trary,  he  was  prepared  to  sliow  that  the 
cause  of  justice  would  be  promoted  by 
avoiding  that  which  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  could  be  encountered — an  interrup- 
tion in  the  proceeding,  between  the  ac- 
cusation and  the  defence.  On  this  point 
he  would  appeal  to  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  wooback,  and  to  every  tribu- 
nal in  the  country,  which  had  uniformly 
held,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  party  under  chaige  should  not  be 
prejudiced  by  the  evidence  of  the  prose- 
cution goins  forth  to  the  public  before 
the  means  of  contradicting  it,  as  far  as  it 
was  capiJ>le  of  contradiction,  had  been 
afforded.  Lei  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  might  be  turned  both  ways— against 
the  accused  and  Uie  accuser;  because, 
though  it  was  true  the  accused  party 
might  sufier  from  theitncontradicted  proof 
of  guilt,  still,  in  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
public  mind,  it  might  recoil  upon  tlie  ac- 
cuser, if  the  adverse  counsel  had  it  In  his 
power  to  state,  that  had  the  means  been 
allowed*  by  grantio|r  a  list  of  witnesses 
he  could  liave  repelled  every  one  of  the 
anertionsi  and  discredited  every  part  of 
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the  teitiniony  on  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. It  therefore  became  noble  Jords  on 
the  other  side  to  beware  how  tliej  incurred 
this  not  less  imposing  though  very  oppo- 
site danger,  which  was  only  to  be  avoided 
by  bringing  the  accusation  and  the  de* 
fence  as  near  as  possible  to  each  other. 
The  question  then  was,  how  this  object 
could  be  attained  without  inconvenience  ? 
In  cases  of  treason  alone  it  was  provided 
by  the  act  of  king  William,  that  a  list  of 
Witnesses  should  compulsorily  be  com- 
municated; but  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  must  know  that  by  sufferance  (which 
of  itself  proved  the  convenience),  upon 
every  bill  of  indictment  a  list  of  the  wit* 
nesses  examined  was  regularly  endorsed. 
The  proposition  of  to-night  did  not  call 
upon  the  accusers  to  tie  their  hands  with 
respect  to  any  subsequent  evidence ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  he  contended  that  there 
was  nothing  militating  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree against  that  solemn  and  sacred  prin- 
ciple which  he  reverenced  as  much  as 
any  man,  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion  (itself  constituting  one  of  the 
few  merits  and  advantages  of  the  proceed* 
ing  now  adopted),  the  House  might  give 
to  the  accused  party  all  the  benefits  de* 
rivable  from  the  act  of  king  William ;  but 
at  the  same  time  reserve  to  itself  the 
power  of  calling  new  witnesses,  where 
they  wer^  necessary,  and  not  wantonly 
obtruded  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
delay.  It  was  dear  that  ministers  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  witnesses,  and  must  have  a 
Knowledge  of  their  character,  from  the 
leoffth  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
evidence  was  placed  in  their  hands ;  and, 
though  he  would  not  consent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  any  practical  difficulty,  he 
was  confident  that  none  such  could  arise 
from  the  concession  now  required.  On 
the  contrary,  without  reference  to  prece- 
dents, because  he  ( the  marquis  of  Lans- 
down)  did  not  admit  their  validity,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  himself  would 
allow,  that  a  communication  of  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  and  of  the  specific  points 
of  charge,  might  avoid  that  much  greater 
evil,  of  an  interruption  in  the  midst  of  a 
proceeding,  by  a  delay  which  the  House 
would  feel  bound  to  grant  on  the  mere 
statement  of  its  necessity.  Perhaps  that 
delay  might  be  one,  two,  or  three  months. 
Ana  he  would  ask  any  man,  whether  such 
a  course  would  not  be  much  more  con- 
trary to  precedent,  much  more  contrary 
to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice,  and 
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attended  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  inconvenience,  than  would  result 
from  complying  with  the  request  of  her 
majesty,  when,  for  upwards  of  12  months, 
the  accusing  party  had  been  in  possessioa 
of  evidence  which  the  accused  party  re- 
quired only  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  ex- 
amine and  overthrow  ?  Not  only  would 
delay  be  avoided,  but,  as  he  had  before 
stated — and  it  well  deserved  to  be  weighed 
— the  House  would  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  being  held  out,  after  the  close  of 
the  examinations  in  support  of  the  charges, 
and  at  a  period  when  the  public  mind  was 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  inflammation  and 
excitement,  that  the  best  means  of  expos- 
ing the  foul  and  impure  character  of  the 
evidence  already  adduced  had  been  denied 
to  her  majesty.  In  this  interval  the  whole 
subject  would  be  canvassed  and  discussed, 
and  the  utmost  inquiry  and  injustice 
would  probably  be  done  to  one  party,  or 
to  both.  Upon  those  grounds  he  sup- 
ported the  proposition  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  not  as  a  matter  of  indul- 
gence, but  because  he  was  convinced, 
that  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  House, 
it  would  further  the  case  of  general  jus- 
tice, and  bring  this  painful  and  unhappy 
case  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  there  were 
few  questions  on  which  he  could  be  more 
anxious  to  deliver  his  sentiments  than  on 
that  now  before  the  House ;  because  be 
knew  little  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  feel- 
ings and  disposition  in  a  matter  of  this 
character  and  magnitude,  if  he  could  allow 
himself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  on  which 
side  the  balance  ought  to  preponderate. 
If,  in  the  appeal  of  her  majesty,  or  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  any 
well-founded  claim  of  substantial  justice 
had  been  made  out,  he  hoped  he  should 
have  been  among  the  first  to  give  it  his 
consent.  He  was,  however,  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  on  the  general  grounds 
taken  by  the  noble  marquis.  He  agreed 
that  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  con- 
trary to  the  regular  course  of  law ;  and 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  be  guided  in 
such  cases  by  any  precedents,  excepting 
as  far  as  those  precedents  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  principles  of  substantial 
justice.  On  a  former  occasion,  he  had 
made  this  admission  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  could  be  required;  he  had  allowed 
that  no  precedents  were  to  be  found ;  but 
supposing  they  were  all  the  other  way, 
supposing  they  universally  supported  the 
grant  of  a  list  of  witnesses,  lie  put  it  to 
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the  Hoine«  whether,  whalever  It  laigHt 
think  of  the  incoDvcnience  of  the  practice, 
it  would  hate  been  easy  fbr  H  to  have  re- 
ieoled  this  uppUcatfop  ?  On  this  accou m 
ha  taidy  that  thaugh  precedents  ought 
not  to  govern  this  case,  they  formed  an 
ingredient  matter  of  consideration;  and 
if  any  light  codd  he  derived  from  them, 
ha  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  brought 
kuo  the  discosaion.  The  noble  and  learned 
Ips d  had  directed  a  great  part  of  his  obser- 
vations, and  no  doubt  very  properly,  to 
the  analogy  between  the  preseot  case  and 
an  impeachment  for  high  treason^  and  had 
ailaded  particularly  to  the  act  of  king 
William,  which  provided  that  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  by  whom  the  charge  was  lo  be 
supported  should  be  delivered  to  the  party 
accused.  On  that  question  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  obscirvations  at  present. 
The  UQble  and  learned  lord  had  said  that 
several  persons  on  his  (the  earl  of  Liver« 
ppol's)  side  of  the  House  grumbled  at  that 
statute.  Were  he  asked  to  declare  his 
opinion  upon  it,  he  would  candidly  state, 
that  though  this  statute  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion, liable  to  great  objections,  and  though 
he  doubted  wliether  the  advantage  was 
e<|ual  to  the  ineoovenience  resulting  from 
it,  still  he  had  no  desire  to  disturb  ir.  It 
was  a  law  which  h^d  long  existed,  and 
under  it  justice  had  hitherto  been  dcsie  to 
M  parties.  When  the  question  arose 
whether  an  indulgence  should  be  granted 
to  the  Crown  or  to  the  accused,  he  would 
admit  that  the  balance  should  incline  in 
fhvour  of  the  latter ;  but,  without  looking 
MoeljT  at  this  law,  it  appeared  to  him 
questionable  whether  it  should  remain  on 
the  statute-book.  The  principle  on  which 
it  was  founded  had  always  been  a  matter 
of  doubt,  not  among  mere  smatterevs  in  law 
and  politics,  but  even  among  Whigs,  and 
the  greatest  constitutional  lawyen  of  the 
country.  The  7th  of  Ann,  eh.  ^£2^  had 
been  introduced  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
accused,  and  it  expressly  enacted,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  kw  should  not  take 
effKt,  until  after  the  death  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  the  consequence  was,  that  for  70 
veara  afterwards,  the  law  remained  a  dead 
letter.  Thia  statute  of  Ann,  which  was 
made  fov  the  purpose  of  explaining  and 
amending  that  of  WiUiam,  had  been  fer 
the  first  time  acted  on  in  the  case  of  lord 
George  Gordon.  On  the  subject  of  thb 
statute  of  WilKam,  his  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  alhided  abeadv  to  the  authority 
of  the  greatest  constituUonal  lawyer  that 
thia  country,  or  perhaps  any  other,  had 
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ever  pesvessed  \  and  he  (height  it  kapm* 
taat  to  call  their  lordships*  attention  to  the 
opfiuea  which  that  great  kwyev  (judge 
roster)  a  mao  whose  dtsposttion  led  hkn 
to  favour  puhljo  liberty,  had  exprassed 
on  this  very  statute.  He  sakl,  that  '*  fur- 
nishing the  prisoner  with  the  names,  pro- 
fhssions,  and  places  of  abode  of  thia  wit* 
nesses  and  juiy,  se  long  belbve  the  irial|^ 
may  serve  many  bad  purposes,  which  are 
too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  One  good 
purpose,  and  but  one,  it  may  serve.  It 
^ives  to  the  prisoner  an  epportunitv  of 
mformipg  himself  of  the  character  of  the 
witnesses  and  |ury.  But  this  single  ad- 
vantage will  weigh  very  little  in  the  scale 
of  justice  or  sound  policy  against  the 
many  bad  ends  which  may  be  answered 
by  k.  However,  if  it  wetgha  any  thin|(r 
in  the  scale  of  justice,  the  Crown  is  at  all 
events  entitled  to  the  same  opportunity  o9 
sifting  the  character  of  the  prisoner's  wit- 
nesses.'* By  this  law,  whicii  entitled  the 
accused  to  a  list  of  the  witnesses  fbr  the 
Crown,  while  the  Crown  could  not  obtain 
a  list  of  those  for  the  accused,  a  great  ad- 
vantage was  given  to  the  accused;  and 
therefbre  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
truly  said,  that  whatever  might  be  the  de- 
gree of'perfury  committed  by  the  witnessee 
fw  the  accused,  it  was  not  in  the  power  ef 
the  Crown  to  bring  forward  a  single  wit* 
ness  to  contradict  them,  unless  4hose  in« 
eluded  in  the  list  of  witnesses'  names  fur- 
nished in  the  first  instance.  But  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  case  of  high 
treason  and  the  present  case.  He  was  sur-. 
prised  therefore  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  say,  that  the  present  ease, 
whic*h  could  be  followed  alone  by  the 
punishment  of  degradation,  was  to  be 
compared  to  treason,  yth'ich  was  visited 
with  the  punishment  of  death.  He  was 
surprised  te  hear  the  noble  lord  say  so^ 
there  was  no  argument  in  the  observaiion 
—to  a  mind  ftill  of  honour  and  sensibility, 
he  admitted  thst  degradation  mi^^ht  be 
looked  on  as  a  punishment  nnore  bitter 
than  death  itself,  but  the  law  did  not  enter 
into  those  feelings,  the  law  was  made  (ot 
all,  and  it  marked  the  highest  crimes  with 
the  highest  punishment.  Me  had,  there-' 
fore,  no  difHculty  whatever  in  staling)  at 
an  abstract  principle  (without  wishing  to 
disturb  the  existing  law  as  to  high  tffeason^)| 
that  more  injustice  than  real  good  waa 
likely  to  arise  from  the  indulgence  in 
question,  and  for  that  opinion  he  had 
already  quoted  the  greatest  authority* 
It  might  give  tlie  accused  the  means  of 
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prepiring  a  folte  dAfencef  ahd  it  aliQ  gave 
nim  the  power  of  acting  by  threat!,  and 
latimidation.  Thuft»  ioMead  of  forward- 
ingi  it  wajflaid  jut^ice ;  and  might  prevent 
witnesaes  from  comiog  forward  to  prove 
the  charges  alleged  against  the  accused. 
If  what  the  noble  lord  said  wai  tnic»  that 
the  hand  of  power  was  directed  against  the 
accused,  well  might  it  be  said  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  power  of  popular  da* 
mour  was  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and 
against  the  Crown.  He  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  principle  which  was  held  in 
courts  of  justice.  No  more  could  be 
fairly  asked.  If  any  code  of  law  in  tliis 
world  was  deserving  of  praise,  was  full  of 
mercy  and  of  tenderness  to  the  prboner, 
it  was  the  code  of  English  law.  Go  to  the 
tribunals  of  foreign  countries— to  the  new- 
modelled  laws  of  the  cbotinent»  new  mo- 
delled with  the  best  intentions,  and  for  thi^ 
interests  of  the  people,«-«but  how  much 
were  they  below  the  free  and  humane 
spirit  which  pervaded  the  English  law ;  a 
spirit  80  fatourable  to  the  accused,  wbiki 
at  the  same  time  it  animated  and  liup- 
ported  the  canae  of  public  jastice-*which 
gave  equal  advantages  to  both  patties,  and 
mi  even  to  the  unsuccessful  no  ground  to 
complain.  The  noble  marquis  said  it  was 
ibe  custom  in  cases  of  ordmary  crime  in 
the  courts  below  to  anliex  a  litft  of  the 
witnesses  on  the  back  of  the  indictmenti 
and  to  furnish  the  party  accused,  or  his 
solicitor  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses.  The 
fact  was  not  so.  The  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  only  written  on  the  indictment 
to  so  before  the  grand  jury ;  and  he  him- 
self  had  known  msny  instances  where  only 
a  very  small  number  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  were  inscribed  en  the  in* 
dictment  to  go  before  the  grand  jury,  and 
many  witnesses  were  afterwards  sdduoed 
on  the  prosecution  whose  names  never 
went  to  the  grand  jury ;  therefore  tlic 
cases  were  net  analogous.  He  now  came 
to  apply  himself  to  those  principles  and 
preeedenu  which  had  relation  to  this  par- 
tictdar  case;  and  he  was  prepareil  to 
maintain,  that  the  vcrv  mode  in  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  had  put  the  quea- 
tien  respecting  a  list  of  wttnesees  waa  suf- 
ficient to  give  h  a  decided  negative.  If  a 
list  was  to  be  delivered  at  alL  it  sMit  bea 
full  list ;  for,  if  not  fttU  and  complete,  h 
mi^pbt  deceive  the  party  accuaed  initead  of 
betag  an  advantage.  That  a  fall  list  eooM 
not  be  grantedin  thia  case  waa  terevidaae, 
(bat  n#  noble  (ofd  had  atteaspted  to  aap- 
^ort  aadt  a  fNfoaitiao.    Ihe  imiaint 


courie  of  proceeding  had  been  objected 
to  on  the  ground  tliat  an  impeschmeai 
briginating  in  the  House  of  Commoaa 
would  have  been  more  proper.  Bat  if 
that  courfe  had  been  pursued,  what  would 
be  the  result— what  would  become  of  th^ 
list  of  witnesses  so  clamorously  called 
for  ?  Why,  in  cases  of  inipeachment,  tha 
Houses  df  Parliament  were  entitled  not 
only  to  examine  fresh  witnesses,  but  had 
the  undoubted  right  to  bring  forward  new 
charges,  and  therefore  if  the  mode  Were 
adopted  which  the  noble  lord  called  juil 
and  conHitutional,  not  only  new  witnesses 
might  be  examined^  but  even  new  charges 
might  be  preferred.  The  objection,  there* 
fore,  on  the  ground  that  a  proceeding  by 
impeachment  would  have  given  the  ae« 
cused  the  advantage  of  knowing  what  wit« 
nesaes  were  to  be  produced  at  their  lord* 
ships'  bar,  was  not  well  founded.  Their 
lordships  did  not  sit  there  merel;fr  to  tnr 
an  issue  between  two  parties  with  theur 
nsouths  closed ;  they  sat  there  to  adiilinia-> 
ter  great  and  high  powers,  and  in  the  ex* 
ercise  of  those  powers,  aiiid  in  the  porsuit 
of  troths  tliey  had  an  undoubted  nght  to 
call  to  their  bar  whatever  witnesses  they 
might  think  fit.  They  were  not  limited 
to  such  evidertce  as  the  accuser  and 
the  party  aecused  might  think  proper 
to  bring  before  them.  Their  lordships 
might  recollect  that  but  a  few  years 
ago  a  cause  of  great  public  intefetl 
was  tried  before  themj  and  facts  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  extracted  from 
witnesses,  not  called  by  counsel  at  either 
side,  but  by  some  of  their  lordships.  Ha 
admitted  that  there  were  many  crimes 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  impeach- 
osent;  but  still  he  would  maintain  that 
there  was  a  power  of  probing  testimony 
in  that  House  which  no  other  tribonal 
possessed;  and,  if  there  was  any  case 
more  proper  than  another  for  their  lord* 
ships  cognizance,  if  there  #as  ilny  case  ill 
which  the  utmost  latitude  of  investigation 
was  necessary,  it  was  such  a  case  as  the 
present.  But  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
nad  maintained  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  would  create 
great  inconvenience— that  it  would  cause 

eat  delay  in  the  progress  of  this  unhappy 
ineaa ;  but  he  (the  earl  of  Liverpool;  . 
would  say,  that  even  after  the  list  of  wit- 
Besses  were  fufnlshed^  that  list  might  be 
fisand  incomplete ;  fnany  cifcumsCsiaces  of 
great  importance  as^bt  transpire^  which 
migbi  render  it  vLitttoAf  necesiary  and 
ptoptr  fcr  eomlaal  la  «k  Ibf  delay ;  nor 
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could  he  see  on  what  grounds  their  lord- 
ships  could  possibly  refuse  such  an  appli* 
cation.  He  was  quite  sure,  that  if  he  bad 
the  honour  of  appearing  before  them  as 
counsel  for  the  illustrious  lady  whose  con- 
duct was  called  in  question,  he  wonld  feel 
himself  justified,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  apply  to  their  lordships  for 
delay.  The  argument  founded  on  the 
plea  of  inconvenience  and  of  delay  natu- 
rally fell  to  the  ground,  because  both 
would  follow  the  course  contended  for  at 
the  other  side ;  who  did  not  propose  to  do 
what  they  contemplated  completely ;  and 
the  consequence,  so  far  from  being  ser- 
viceable to  the  accused,  might  be  most 
injurious.  He  repeated  that  their  lord- 
ships would  obviate  no  inconvenience  by 
agreeing  to  the  present  proposal.  It  was 
not  proposed  to  give  a  complete  list ;  and 
by  an  incomplete  one  the  accused  party 
might  be  entrapped  and  insnared.  He 
therefore  hoped  their  lordships  would  act 
consistently  with  the  uniform  practice  of 

fiariiament,  and  not  consent  to  give  any 
ist  of  witnesses.  He  had  shown  that,  in 
acting  thus,  there  would  be  no  injustice 
done  to  the  accused,  and  that  opinion 
was  supported  by  the  great  legal  authority 
which  he  had  quoted.  He  had  stated  his 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  indulgence 
would  operate  not  fairly,  but  most  unfairly ; 
and  he  would  leave  it  to  their  lordships  to 
judge  which.of  the  two  was  likely  to  have 
the  greater  effect  in  thwarting  the  course 
of  justtce-r-the  power  of  the  Crown,  or 
popular  clamour,  highly  excited  as  it  was 
at  the  present  moment.  Far  was  he  fVom 
wishing  that  justice  should  not  be  done. 
Let  the  accusation  be  fairly  and  unequi- 
vocally set  forth ;  let  the  witnesses  be 
then  heard  in  its  support,  and  afterwards 
let  their  characters  or  testimoDy  be  sifted 
to  whatever  extent  might  be  required; 
let  a  fair,  he  would  say  a  liberal  advantage 
be  given  the  illustrious  accused  to  make 
every  preparation  for  her  defence,  but  let 
their  lordships  take  care,  while  securing 
the  full  possession  of  those  just  opportu- 
nities, that  they  did  not  go  a  step  uirther, 
and  adopt  a  course  which,  instead  of  faci- 
litating, was  more  calculated  to  impede 
the  attainment  of  that  great  object  which 
they  all  had  in  view— full  and  substantial 
justice. 

Lord  Holland  aaid,  the  conclusion  of 
the  noble  earl's  speech  was  directly  at  va^ 
riance  with  the  principles  with  which  it  sat 
out.  The  noble  earl  had  just  stat^  hta 
wish  that  the  House  abould  adhere  to  the 
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uniform  practice  of  parliament  in  with* 
holding  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and  yet, 
when  he  opened  his  objections  to  the  mo- 
tion, he  had  distinctly  admitted  the  argu« 
merit  and  the  principle  of  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  that  this  was  not  a  case  in 
which  the  House  was  to  be  bound  by  pre- 
cedents. Precedent,  the  noble  earl  had 
said  in  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
might  be  an  ingredient,  but  it  was  not  the 
leading  principle  by  which  their  lordships 
were  to  be  guided  on  this  occasion ;  yet 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech  he  had 
argued  that  the  same  rules  and  precedents 
wei^e  applicable  here  as  in  ordinary  cases. 
The  noble  earl  had  lauded,  in  eloquent 
language,  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country,  and  had  represented  it  aa 
commanding  the  admiration  of  every  fo- 
reigner. He  (lord  Holland)  admitted  the 
justness  of  these  remarks;  but  why  had 
the  noble  earl  introduced  an  eulogium  on 
the  British  law  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  departing  from  it  ?  Let  not  their  lord- 
ships **  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls'*  that  this  proceeding  was  to  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  Bntish  law  ;  it  waa 
not  law,  but  an  exception  to  the  law.  The 
noble  earl  had  stated  the  reasons  which 
rendered  an  adherence  to  rules  and  pre- 
cedents desirable;  he  had  said,  and 
justly,  that  the  House  were  not  to  look  at 
the  nardship  of  a  particular  case,  but 
were  to  be  regulated  by  general  principles ; 
they  were  even  to  incur  the  odium  or  not 
doing  justice  in  a  particular  case,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  doing  injustice 
in  all  other  cases.  But  surely  the  excep- 
tion could  not  be  the  rule  as  well  as  the 
law  I  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
say  to  this  illustrious  individual,  or  to  any 
accused  party — <*  Your  situation  is  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  cannot  reach  you,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  deviate  froin  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  justice  in  all 
free  and  civilized  countries  ?'  Their  lord- 
ships might  indeed  hold  that  language  to 
an  individual,  if  the  case  were  one  to  which 
ordinary  rules  were  not  applicable;  but 
were  they  to  answer  an  application -from 
the  same  individual,  in  the  same  case,  by 
sayinff,  with  something  that  would  look 
very  like  hypocrisy,  "  We  are  tied  down 
by  rule»— we  know  the  proceeding  is  a 
great  hardship  on  you,  but  we  mu^t  con- 
sider other  cases-^-we  must  remember, 
that,  while  we  are  deviating  from  all  pre- 
cedent, we  are  establishing  a  precedctat." 
He  implfNred  their  iordahipa  to  pause  and 
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reflect  on  what  they  were  doing.    Were 
tbej  not  converting  accusers  into  judges  ? 
Were  they  not  confounding  the  duties  of  | 
jury  and  judges— of  petty  jury  and  grand 
jury  ?     Were  they  not  acting  in  the  three- 
fold character  of  prosecutors,  judges,  and 
jury  ?    And  yet  they  were  to  say  they  were 
bound  by  rule !  by  what  rule  ?     He  re- 
membered a  saying  of  some  great  and  wise 
man — he    believed    lord    Bacon — at    all 
events,  it  was  more  natural  to  ascribe  any 
tiling  wise  and  profound  to  that  eminent 
writer  than  to  any  other ;  the  saying  was 
this—"  The  forms  and  rules  of  law  are 
like  the  rind  and  bark  of  a  tree,  which, 
though  no  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
tree,  protect  it  from  the  inclemency   of 
the  weather ;"  and  this  remark,  he  thought, 
mieht  be  well  applied  to  the  general  rules 
and  principles  of  parliament.    It  would 
be  as  just  to  suppose  that  strength  was  ad- 
ded to  the  tree  by  preserving  the  bark,  as 
to  the  laws  by  preserving  exterior  forms, 
without  regarding  the  substance  they  were 
destined  to  protect.     He  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
statute  of  William  relating  to  high  trea- 
son.    He  had  heard  from  his  noble  and 
learned  fnend  behind  him,  one  of  the  most 
doquent  panegyrics  which  he  had  ever 
heard  pronounced  upon  that  great  act, — 
great,  as  it  extended  protection  to  the  sub- 
jects of  this  country,  and  as  it  held  up  a 
splendid  example  of  justice  to  every  nation 
in  the  world.     He  would  not  be  suspected 
of  favouring  a  party  known  by  the  name  of 
Tories ;  but  he  must  say,  though  his  pre- 
dilections were  not  in  favour  of  Tories, 
that,  whatever  other  political  sins  had  been 
ascribed  to  those  individuals,  the  country — 
he  had  almost  said  the  world— was  indebt- 
ed to  them  for  that  act.    It  had  originated 
in  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of 
that  House  of  Commons  by  whom  the  bill 
of  Rights  had  been  passed ;  but,  when  first 
brought  up,  it  had  not  been  acceded  to  by 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  expected  to 
hear  a  loud  expression  of  triumph  from 
the  other  side  when  he  stated   that  the 
chref  cause  of  its  rejection  was  the  intro- 
duction of  that  clause  which  enacted  that 
the  trial  of  a  peer  for  high  treason  should 
take  place,  not  before  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Peers,  but  before 
every  individual  in  the  House.     With  res- 
pect to  the  provisions  of  this  statute,  it 
was  said  by  tne  noble  earl,  that  proceed- 
ings before  parliament  were  excepted  from 
their  operation  ;  but  the  noble  lord  had 
not  adverted  to  tlie  principle  of  that  ex- 


ception.   A  person  accused  of  treason, 
and  prosecuted  by  the  Crown,  was  sup- 
posed to  contend  against  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  and  therefore  the  law  wisely  and 
humanely  fenced  him  round  with  the  safe- 
guards provided  by  this  statute.    But  in 
proceedings  before  parliament,  which  con- 
stituted the  exception,  the  law  withheld 
the  armo»**«>with  which  it  defended  the 
person  a*§  %d  in  cases  of  crown  prosecu- 
tions, o  *^®;  principle  that  the  prosecutor 
was  not  *n«ened  with  the  same  power.    He 
would  TiW  Hk  leave  to  say  one  word  as 
to  thd  calling  of  fresh  witnesses  to  speak 
to  new  facts  which  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  trial.    The  noble  earl  bad 
said,  that  it  would  be  much  better  not  to 
give  a  list  of  witnesses  at  all  than  to  give 
an  incomplete  one.     He  was,  however, 
of  a  very  different  opinion,  and  thought* 
as  they  were  sitting  there  on  a  most  ano- 
malous   proceeding  in  criminal    equity, 
they  ougnt  to  give  the  illustrious  party  ac- 
cused every  privilege.    The  noble  ean  hi^ 
likewise  said,  that  it  was  in  the  case  of 
treason  alone  that  a  list  of  witnesses  was 
given  to  the  accused.    This  was  true  to 
the  letter ;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  in 
fact  or  practice,  it  was  in  cases  of  treason 
alonei^'*nat  persons  knew  of  the  witnesses 
to   be'^rought   against    them,    and    the 
nature    of  the  accusation   which    those 
witnesses  were  to  support  ?    Would  the 
noble  earl   say  that  there    was  one  case 
in  a  hundred— nay,   would  he  say  that 
there  was  one  in  ten  thousand— in  which 
the  person   arraigned    came  to    the  bar 
with  so  little  knowledge    fhe  would  not 
say  dejure,  but  de facto)  ox  the  witnesses 
and    the    charges  against   him,    as  that 
with  which  the  illustrious  personage  now 
accused  would    come  before  their  lord- 
ships ?     He  was  willing  to  rest  the  suc- 
cess of  the   motion  upon    the  answer  to 
that  question.     He  did  not  believe,  that 
when,  in  other  cases,  a  copy  of  the  bill 
of  indictment  was  presented  to  the  per- 
son   under    accusation,  it  was   absolute- 
ly requisite  to  give  him  at  the  same  time  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  he  would  put  It 
to  any  noble  lord,  whether,  when  an  indi- 
vidual was  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
that  magistrate  did  not  confront  him  with 
his  accusers,  or  at  least  show  him  the  in- 
formation upon  which  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  him.    The  noble  earl 
might  draw  an  ingenious  argument  from 
the     practice    of    the    courts     bdotr, 
and    say  that   the  magistrate  was   not 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  eiiiigLflf 
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tlMta  meMu^ei;  but  even  though  that 
were  the  catey  the  whnetses  and  the 
charge  were  generaliy  well  known  to  the 
aecttsed  before  he  wai  put  upon  hit  trial ; 
therefore,  ji^-fNraetiee»  the  analogy  which 
had  been  drawn  was  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion ofhis  noble  and  learned  friend.  The  no« 
ble  earl  had  that  night  becomf^  the  champ- 
ion of  the  privileget  of  parL^ig^nt,  and 
said  he  would  never  tubroit  tCf  (|C<'Iiament 
beinff  bound  to  any  rules  ex}[)0(.^.t8  own. 
He  (lord  Holland)  held  at  Inten/  ^5^0 
noble  earl  could  oo  the  pQ>«.^y^nd  privi'- 
legea  of  parliament-;  Irat  he  confessed 
that  he,  for  one,  did  not  exactly  under- 
stand the  rules  which  had  been  adverted 
to  by  the  noble  earl ;  and  he  did  not  like 
to  aobmit  to  rules  whose  nature  he  did  not 
understand.  There  had  beeu  a  consider- 
able argument  upon  the  extraordinarr 
functions  of  parliament.  Now  he  must  ask 
what  the  extraordinsry  function  was 
which  they  had  to  exercise  ?  It  was  the 
function  of  applying  to  a  particular  case  a 
poMrer  which  tnc  other  courts  of  justice  did 
not  possess ;  he  meant  their  discretion ;  and 
he  trusted  that  that  discretion  would  be 
cxerdaed  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  jus- 
tioe«  And  this  was  what  the  ncH}e  earl 
hinaelf  exhorted  the  House  to  <^|  He 
sidd  that  they  were  not  to  look  toVtlo  spe- 
d£c  charges  before  them  so  much  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  whole  case ;  and  he  then 
went  on  to  prove  that  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing he  bad  recommended  would  not  pro- 
dnoe  a  greater  interruption  than  would 
otherwise  occur,  which  interruption  was 
stated  to  be  the  principal  evil  at  present. 
But  here  he  would  observe  to  the  noble 
earl,  that  he  must  either  argue  upon 
precedents  entirely,  or  else  he  must  throw 
them  completely  overboard.  The  noble 
earl  must  not  at  one  moment  say  that  they 
were  acting  upon  precedent,  and,  at  an- 
other»  that  there  was  no  precedent  to  di- 
rect tbem.  He  must  also  remind  the  no- 
ble earl  that  many  of  his  arguments 
did  not  apply  to  this  case,  for  they 
proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
this  measure  was  an  impeachment,  which 
the  noble  earl  knew  as  well  as  him- 
sdf  it  was  not.  The  illustrious  person- 
1^  now  accused  bad  therefiMre  a  right  to 
say  to  the  noUe  lord,  ^  If  yon  proceed 
against  me  b^  impeachment,  folfow  the 
■■■acedenta  which  have  been  established  in 
Mftehasents.  If  you  proceedr  against 
By  common  law,  give  me  nsstice  ao- 
g^^  to  the  coanmoa  law.  Birt  if  yon 
mm  against  Bie  in  a»  arUtracy  aid  aa 
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yet  unheard-of  manner,  which  partakes 
neither  of  the  nature  of  an  impeachment^ 
nor  of  the  process  of  the  common  law, 
give  me  the  justice  which  belongs  to  the 
case.  You  have  taken  a  great  discretion 
upon  yourselves ;  exercise  that  discretion 
as  you  ought."  The  noble  earl  had  said 
(and  it  was  much  to  his 'honour)  that  he 
had  not  taken  into  his  consideration  any  of 
the  precedents  which  occurred  before  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  If  however  the  noble 
earl  had  not  done  this,  he  (lord  Hollsnd) 
should  like  to  know  why  they  should  take 
into  their  consideration  those  flagitious  acts 
which  had  been  passed  to  serf e  the  ty- 
rannical purposes  of  the  day.  He»  for 
one,  would  not  go  into  that  register  of 
crime  and  bloodshed.  He  was  content  to 
take  his  precedents  from  those  which  had 
occurred,  if  indeed  any  had  occurred,  since 
that  period.  He  wished,  however, 
thot  the  noble  earl  had  pointed  out  the 
cases  to  which  he  was  desirous  that  the 
House  should  adhere.  He  wished  in-* 
deed  that  the  noble  earl  would  select 
any  two  cases  since  the  year  1688,  in 
the  English  parliament  (he  would  not  ad- 
vert to  what  had  passed  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland),  in  which,  in  bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  the  one  had  been  guided  by 
the  other.  The  noble  earl,  he  was  welt 
aware,  was  too  generous  an  opponent  to 
quote  the  cases  of  Plunket  and  the  bishop 
of  Rochester  as  different  cases  ;  they  Were 
in  reality  the  same  ;  and,  if  the  noble  earl 
did  not  deny  that  position,  his  (lord 
Holland's)  argument  wss  unanswerable. 
He  must  again  observe,  that  this  waa 
an  anomalous  case ;  that  it  wss  an  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  the  functions  of  parlia- 
ment, and  on  that  principle,  he  contended 
every  possible  indulgence  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  her  majesty.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  this  motion  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed ;  first,  it  ought  to  be  granted  if  it  was 
not  likely  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  jus- 
tice ;  next,  because  the  proceeding  was  in 
itself  of  a  most  singular  and  unprecedent- 
ed nature,  being  a  proceeding  in  which 
parliament  were  called  upon  to  receive  evi- 
dence both  in  a  legislative  and  a  judicial 
character ;  thirdly,  because  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature  would,  after  their 
lordships  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment had  decided  tm  this  matter,  be  call- 
ed upon  to  ptenounce  aa  a  judge  as  much 
as  their  lotdshipa^  but  from  the  pe- 
coliiW  nature  or  the  situation  of  that 
branch:  tliea^  w^a  not  much  chance  of 
tbft  iMltl  aMMt  being  rtfuied  to  tl^  bilL 
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Lei  their  lordships  look  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
placed.  The  noble  earl  had  said,  that,  in 
a  case  of  impeachment,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  not  be  precluded  from  mak- 
ing new  charges,  and  producing  new  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  them,  during  the 
course  of  the  trial ;  but  then,  however  se- 
vere the  powers  were  with  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  invested  in  cases 
of  impeachment;  properly  invested,  he 
would  alluw,  for  the  security  of  freedom, 
tliough  greater  than  those  possessed  by  a 
grand  jury  ;  the  party  impeached  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ex-narte  evidence  taken 
against  him  being  taken  before  a  public, 
and  not  a  secret,  tribunal ;  in  short,  he 
knew  the  general  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  in  aup- 

Eort  of  it.  He  had  been  told  indeed,  and 
e  could  not  dispute  the  position,  that  her 
majesty,  when  her  case  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  have  that  ad- 
vantage. But  on  that  very  accounrlief 
thought  that  their  lordahips  were  bound 
to  look  to  their  own  characters.  They 
ought  particularly  to  mark  what  that  cir- 
cumstance called  upon  them  to  6o ;  they 
ought  to  consider  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves, to  their  characters,  to  the  verdict 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  give,  and 
to  the  approbation  which  that  verdict  was 
to  meet  from  posterity.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  her  majesty  would  have  the  op- 
portunity with  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  charges  and  the  evidence,  of  cross-ex- 
amining every  witness  ;  a  privilege  which 
had  been  described  as  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
the  ornament  of  the  English  bar,  who  had 
formerly  exercised  it  so  ably.  What, 
then,  would  follow  ?  That  the  case  on 
which  the  House  of  Commons  would  have 
to  decide  would  not  be  the  same  with  that 
on  which  their  lordships  would  decide  ;  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  favourable  to  her 
majesty.  He  therefore -implored  their  lord- 
ships, as  they  regarded  their  interests  and 
their  character,  to  give  the-  accused  as 
good  an  opportunity  for  making  a  satisfac- 
tory defence  before  them  as  she  would 
possess  when  she  came  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  That  opportunity  she  could 
not  have  if  their  lordships  did  not  accede 
to  the  present  motion.  Much  greater  ad« 
vantage  was  gained  from  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  a  witness  than  from  rebutting 
his  testimony  by  the  evidence  of  others. 
On  this  account,  and  because  he  thought 
that  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  appli- 


cation of  her  majesty  demanded  it,  he 
should  vote  for  tlie  present  motion.  Be» 
fore  he  concluded  he  had  one  remaik;  to 
naake  regarding  bills  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties. He  would  not  say  that  they  ought 
in  no  case  to  be  introduced  ;  but  this  he 
was  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  they  were  te 
be  considered  as  necessary,  the  obscurity 
of  their  nature  formed  an  additional  item 
in  the  long  catalogue  of  objections  which 
he  must  see  overruled  before  he,  for  one, 
could  consent  to  them.  In  the  anomaloua 
proceeding  against  the  earl  of  Middle- 
sex, in  whose  impeachment  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  afler  his  return  from  Spain, 
took  so  active  a  part,  James  the  1st  had 
observed  to  that  favourite  with  much 
more  point,  but  not  with  much  more  dell* 
cacy  than  he  generally  used  ;— <*  Scenny 
(his  familiar  appellation  for  the  duke) 
vou  are  prepanng  a  rod  for  your  own 
breech."  This  afterwards  actuaHj  waa 
the  case.  He  therefore  wished  to  im- 
press upon  their  lordships,  that,  when 
they  deviated  from  precedents  and  striel 
law,  the  first  deviation  was  not  in  gene- 
ral the  last.  Public  men  ought  parti- 
cularly to  recollect  that,  bills  of  Paine 
and  Penalties  were  convenient  methods  of 
destroying  a  public  adversary  ;  and  so 
far  procuring  a  delay  between  the  time 
of  the  accusation  and  of  the  defence,  had 
hitherto  been  defended  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  dispatch,  though  oftener,  he  wouM 
allowy  because  the  accused  party  had  es* 
caped  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
law.  Indeed  he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  better  way  of  showing  how  little 
those  who  proposed  the  bill  had-  been 
guided  by  principle  in  this  peculiar  case, 
than  by  reminding  tlieir  lordships  that  thia 
proceeding,  which  was  now  instituted  foe 
delay,  had  often  been  instituted  for  rea- 
sons diametrically  opposite.  The  present  was 
an  anomalous  exercise  of  their  lordshipa' 
power,  and  therefore  they  ought  toDe 
guided  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  not  by  precedents  of  former 
bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  were 
totally  inapplicable  to  it.  He  was  appro* 
hensive  that  ho  had  already  more  than  sufll* 
ciently  fatigued  the  House ;  and  he  sliould 
therefore  sit  down  with  expressing  hla 
hearty  concurrence  in  his  noble  and  learn* 
ed  friend's  motion. 

Lord  Elienborough  allowed  that  the  pre- 
sent was  a  novel  proceeding  ;  but  saUC  ^ 
could  not  sit  Btlii  and  listen  to  the  mice 
that  had  been  laid  down  U 
meat  of  the  proceedioga  of  1 
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Houde,  and  the  arguments  which  had 
been  adduced  in  support  of  tlie  course  re- 
commended by  some  noble  lords.  The 
House,  was  not  left  without  a  law  or 
precedent  of  its  own  upon  which  to  act. 
A  wider  space  for  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence miffht  be  fairly  argued  ;  greater  fa- 
cilities^might  be  extended  to  the  accused  ; 
he,  for  one,  should  wish  that  every  la- 
titude hitherto  granted  since  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  might  be  afforded  to 
her  majesty,  consistently  with  the  rules 
of  the  House,  to  enable  her  to  esta- 
blish her  innocence.  But  what  was  the 
fact  ?— her  majesty  asked  more— she  de- 
manded an  exemption  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  law,  which  were  nev«r 
granted  to  any  except  in  cases  of  high- 
treason  ;  by  a  peculiar  act  of  parliament 
which  he  did  not  consider  the  wisest 
part  of  our  legislation.  That,  he  would 
not  consent  to  give  her.  Was  there 
aoy  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  present 
proceeding  which  ought  to  entitle  the  ac- 
cused to  privileges  of  an  equally  high  cha- 
racter as  those  granted  to  defendants  in 
such  a  situation  ?  He  thought  not.  No-* 
thing,  in  his  mind,  could  be  a  more  suit- 
able mode  of  proceeding,  than  the  present ; 
except  a  proceeding  at  once  by  a  bill  of  At- 
tainder. Here  he  would  not  repeat  the  pow- 
erful arguments  which  had  been  urged  with 
so  much  effect  by  the  noble  earl  opposite ; 
he  agreed,  however ,with  him  in  the  conclu« 
sion  he  had  drawn,  that  an  innovation  like 
that  now  attempted,  might  be  pregnant 
with  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
in  future,  which  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to 
repair.  Parliament  had  behaved  towards 
the  queen  in  a  way  which  reflected  ho- 
nour upon  itself.  He  thought  that  the 
proceedings  against  her  majesty  had  been 
conducted  in  as  favourable  and  as  lenient 
a  manner  as  the  nature  of  those  pro- 
ceedings and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
allowed.  Their  lordships  were  not  to 
consider  what  wa<  favourable  to  the  Crown 
or  what  was  favourable  to  the  queen.  All 
that  they  had  to  consider  was,  what  was 
justice  and  what  was  truth  ;  and  in  order 
to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on  that 
subject,  he  should  negative  the  motion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  In- 
deed, if  it  were  granted,  he  wished  to 
know  what  advantage  it  would  produce  to 
her  majesty  ?  Owmg  to  the  absence  of 
^a  judges  on  circuit,  the  investiga- 
LMfn  had  been  put  off*  to  the  17th  of 
■llgust.  Was  it  possible,  that  in  the  in- 
WPval  her  majesty  could  procure  that  evi- 
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dence  which  it  was  affected  she  would  re- 
quire, and  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  search  for  in  a  very  distant  part  of 
Europe.  How  did  the  present  application 
agree  with  the  wish  her  majesty  had  ex- 
pressed to  go  to  trial  on  twenty-four  hours 
notice  i  In  plain  truth,  it  was  evident  that 
this  appUcation  had  been  made  with  the 
intention  of  creating  a  popular  effect. 
And  that  was  in  itself  a  reason  why  it 
ought  not  to  be  granted.  But  were  this 
consideration  even  waved,  and  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  granted  to  her  majesty, 
he  must  remind  the  House,  that  a  mere 
misnomer  in  the  list  might  be  productive 
of  calumny.  Was  it  possible  so  to  des- 
cribe the  persons,  living  as  tliey  did  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  accused  party  saying 
that  the  witnesses  were  not  to  be  found 
from  their  descriptions  ?  It  should  be 
recollected,  that  m  inserting  only  one  of 
those  multiform  foreign  names  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  to 
guard  against  a  misnomer  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  an  alias^  The  omission  of  a  single 
letter  in  a  foreign  name  might  be  objected  as 
a  probable  cause  of  injustice  to  the  accused.. 
Opportunities  of  discovering  errors  of  that 
nature  would  not,  in  the  present  day,  be 
lost  for  want  of  zeal  or  attention,  but  on 
the  contrary  would  not  fail  to  be  laid  hold 
of  with  a  view  to  mislead  public  feeling, 
and  distract  attention.— Was  there  ever 
known,  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  a 
case  where  it  was  so  necessary  to  bring 
the  witnesses  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  un- 
awed  and  untouched  ?  Never.  And  yet 
the  conduct  which  had  already  been 
pursued  in  one  of  our  sea-ports,  with- 
in a  few  dajTS  might  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  afford  a  rather  unpromising  pres- 
age for  the  future.  Let  her  majesty  have 
a  fair  opportunity  of  disproving  the  charges 
against  her,  but  first  let  them  have  the 
evidence  upon  record,  let  them  know  the 
nature  of  the  accusation,  and  then  let  her 
majesty  have  a  full  and  ample  opportunity 
of  rebutting  it.  This  he  was  most  ready 
to  grant ;  but  he  couid  not  forget  that  the 
queen  had  pressed  on  their  lordships' 
House  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  trial,  at 
only  a  notice  of  twenty-four  hours.  There 
was  no  man  more  disposed  to  do  her  ma- 
jesty justice  in  that  House,  but  he  protest- 
ed against  the  Csnciful  analogies  which 
had  been  dravrn  that  evening,  as  notions 
not  founded  in  law  or  in  the  precedents  on 
record  in  the  proceedings  of  that  House. 
He  was  determioedi  throughout  the  whole 
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of  chit  traniaction,  to  adhere  to  the  prec* 
tice  of  their  lordships  in  similar  cases,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  common  law.  In  doing 
so,  he  was  satisfied,  he  should  act  a  con- 
scientious part ;  and  he  was  also  persuad- 
ed  whenever  the  House  should  be  persuad- 
ed to  depart  from  that  spirit  it  would  nei- 
ther do  justice  between  the  illustrious  par- 
ties concerned,  nor  obtain  from  the  na- 
tion the  reward  of  public  respect. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  understand 
what  the  noble  lord  meant  by  talking, 
as  he  had  done»  about  popular  effect  and 
popular  clamour.  If  the  noble  lord  al- 
iuaed  either  to  him  or  to  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  who  had  brought  forward 
tlie  motion,  he  flung  back  the  imputation 
with  scorn,  and  would  tell  the  noble  lord 
that  it  was  a  most  unparliamentarj  pro- 
ceeding to  attribute  improper  motives  to 
any  noble  lord.  If,  however,  the  noble 
lord  alluded  to  the  illustrious  individual 
whose  case  was  before  their  lordships,  he 
would  then  tell  the  nOble  lord  that  he  did 
not  envy  the  feelinn  nor  admire  the  cha-> 
rity  of  that  individual  who  could  impute 
motives  which  he  could  not  know,  and 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  prove, 
to  a  party  labouring  under  such  heavy 
charges  as  the  illustrious  personage  in 
question. 

Lord  EUenborough^  in  explanation,  said, 
that  from  the  respect  which  the  noble  lord 
knew  he  felt  both  for  him  and  for  his  no- 
ble and  learned  friend,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  (lord  EUenborough^  could 
not  intend  to  impute  to  cither  of 
them  any  design  of  exciting  popular  cla- 
mour. Neither  had  he  any  intention  to 
impute  any  such  motive  to  her  majesty. 
What  he  alluded  to  was  the  mischievous 
spirit  that  pervaded  every  part  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  the  efforts  made  to  in- 
fluence the  public  mind.  It  was  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  walk  along  the  streets, 
or  to  take  up  a  newspaper,  without  wit- 
nessing the  dangerous  extent  to  which 
that  spirit  was  carried. 

Lord  Holland  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation  afforded  by  the 
noble  lord. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  felt  too  anxious  as 
to  the  result  of  this  motion  to  give  a 
silent  vote  upon  it.  The  appearance  of 
the  times  was  fearful,  and  he  prayed  to 
God  such  times  might  never  come  again. 
Amaxing  anxiety  existed  abroad,  and 
there  was  little  less  within  doorjk  If  the 
case  was  diferent  from  other  cases  of 
divorce,  how  tlieo  coidd  their  lordships 
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apply  0  it  the  ordinary  rules  in  such 
cases  ?  It  was  called  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties,  but.  In  his  opinion,  it  difiered 
very  little  from  a  bill  of  Divorce.  He 
entirely  differed  from  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  spoken,  regarding  the  inutility  of 
granting  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  her  ma- 
jesty, because  she  could  not  inquire  into 
their  characters  within  twenty -four  hours. 
He  thought  that  as  some  of  them  were 
stated  to  have  been  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  her  majesty,  and  indeed  musthave 
been  so  as  thej^  were  to  speak  to  her  pri- 
vate habits,  the  knowledge  of  their  names, 
if  it  was  only  twenty-four  hours  before 
they  were  examined,  would  be  of  some 
importance  to  her  in  her  defence,  and 
upon  her  cross-examination  of  them.  He 
maintained  that,  as  the  bill  now  before 
their  lordships  went  to  degrade  her  from 
the  rank  and  dignity  of  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  as  she  was  entitled  by  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom  to  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
exhibited  against  her,  it  was  imjust  to  re- 
fuse them  ti)  her  when  she  was  to  submit 
to  a  trial  before  the  peers  of  that  nation 
as  well  as  before  the  peers  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  He  like- 
wise reminded  their  lordships,  that  the 
bill  now  before  them  might  not  be  the 
only  bill  introduced  into  parliament  against 
the  illustrious  lady.  Supposing  her  to 
be  found  guilty  ot  the  charges  produced 
against  her,  might  not  a  bill  of  Exclusion 
be  introduced  to  prevent  her  succeed- 
ing at  any  future  time  to  the  British  throne^ 
to  which  it  would  be  recollected  that  she 
would,  in  case  of  the  death  of  certain  and 
not  many  individuals,  have  a  legal  title  in 
her  own  right  ? 

Lord  Belhaven  said,  he  could  not  give 
his  vote  on  this  occasion  without  making 
a  few  observations.  They  were  about  to 
pass  a  law,  which  would  deprive  her  ma- 
jesty of  rights,  which  she  would  other- 
wise possess.  In  such  a  case  it  was 
their  lordships*  dut^  to  afford  her  ma- 
jesty every  opportunity  of  conducting  her 
defence.  Her  majesty  asked  no  more 
than  that  which,  according  to  the  laws 
of  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  was 
allowed  to  every  subject,  and  to  which 
she  was  entitled.  He  could  not  help  ex* 
pressing  his  surprise,  at  hearing  certain 
noble  lords  opposite,  and  who  Qwed^  so 
much  to  the  people,  raise  their  voices 
against  what  tney  called  *<  popular  da^ 
mour  ;  **  to  hear  them  exdaim,  the  peo- 
ple meant  to  trample  on  them,  to  direct 
them,  and  so  on.    He  remeobtrtd  the 
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time,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 
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<<  When  Europe  bowed  beneath  the  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  £rm  Russian*s  purpose  brave. 
Was  bartcr*d  by  a  timorous  slave.  ^ 

At  that  period  the  noble  lords  who  now 
decried  popular  feeling,  called  for  and 
found  their  best  resource  in  the  peo- 
ple. There  was  a  maxim  of  Divine  au- 
thority which  ought  to  govern  noble 
lords  OR  reflecting  what  would  be  their 
hopes  and  fears  were  it  possible  they 
should  Ih)  similarly  situated  with  her 
majesty, — **  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you. "  He  was  deter- 
mined to  support  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  very 
important  question.    It  was  urged  on  the 
other  side,  that  there  were  many  difficut- 
lies  interfering  against  the  present  motion. 
He  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  the  strange 
bill  now  in  his  hands,  and  upon  which  they 
had  proceeded  so  far  without  any  one  of 
their  lordship6(save  thesecret  committee), 
knowing  the  grounds  of  the  measure,  or 
the  contents  <^  the  fatal  bag  upon  which 
it  was  (bunded.    The  preamble  of  the  bill 
contained,  at  least,  what  was  considered 
the  front,  if  not  the  sum  of  the  offending. 
And  a  part  of  that  preamble  was  such  non- 
iease,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  repeating. 
It  commenced  by  stating,  that,<<  Whereas 
in  the  year  18 14s  her  majesty  Caroline 
Amelia EUzabeth,  then  princess  of  Wales, 
and  now  queen  consort  of  this  realm,  being 
ai  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service, 
in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Per* 
gami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had 
before   servra    in  a   similar    capacity." 
Where,  he  would  ask,  was  the  charge  of 
criminality  in  this  ?    The  preamble  went 
on  to  state,  **  And  whereas  the  said  Bar«> 
toletoio  Pergami,  or  Bergami,  had  so  en- 
tered the  service  of  her  royal  highness  the 
said  princess  of  Wales,  a  most  unbecoming 
and  disgusting  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween her  royal  highness  and  the  said  Bar- 
tolomo Bergami,  and  that  she  had  not 
only  advanced  hkn  to  a  high  situation  in 
her  royal  highnesses  household,  and  re* 
ceived  him  into  her  service,  and  that  in  high 
and  confidential  situationa  about  her  royal 
htghness's  own  person,  but  bestowed  tipon 
bim  other  great  and  extraordinary  marks 
o^  favour  and  distinction,  obtained  for  bim 
orders  of  knighthood  and  titles  of  honour, 
^^l^^nferred  uponhtm  apcetendedorderof 
^^KNiood,  which  her  coyal  hi^uMss  had 


taken  upon  henelf  to  itistitote  without  any 
just  or  Uiwful  authority.''    What  was  the 
amount  of  this  charge  i    If  the  bill  itself 
was  sufficiently  ridiculous,  which  he  was 
convinced  it  was,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  epithet  strong  enough  to  brand  the  re- 
fusal to  the  queen  to  see  the  names  of  her 
accusers.    What,  in  fact,  was  the  charge 
against  her  majesty  ?    A  tissue  of  insinua- 
tions rather  than  accusations— hints  loose-' 
ly  thrown  out,  no  particular  overt  act 
whatever.     Perhaps  such  company  was 
not  the  best;  perhaps  such  society  was 
not  the  most  eligible  for  her  majesty,  but 
could  she  choose  better  ?    Was  the  queen 
in  a  situation  to  make  a  selection,  or  ra- 
ther bad  not  every  efibrt  been  nmde  to 
exclude  her  from  •  possibility  of  a  choice 
of  companions  for  the  last  fourteen  years? 
But  admitting  the  charge  to  be  true,  what 
was  in  it?    Did  it  furnish  a  ground  for 
the  House  of  Lords  to  act  upon  ?     Did  it 
justify  a  grave  proceeding  by  a  body  that 
claimed,  in  this  instance,  the  highest  pre* 
rogative,  that  of  legislating  and  judging  ? 
Their  lordships  were  not,  could  not  be%- 
aorant  of  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  pf<K> 
ceeding  in  a  court  of  law,  founded  u||Nni 
such  a  superstructore,  without  point,  with- 
out an  overt-act  stated,  without  possibility 
of  joining  issue — no  judge  could  receive-— 
no  jury  could  determine  upon  it;    It  was 
equally  repugnant  to  law  as  it  was  ofleasive 
to  common  sense.     But  again  it  was  said 
'*  her  majesty  had  promoted  this  menial, 
and  that  by  her  interference  he  had  had 
honours  heaped  upon  him.''    Where  was 
the  crime  in  this  ?    If  to  raise  from  obscu- 
rity worthless^  beinss^— if  to  make  them 
the  depositaries  of  the  capricious  favours 
of  kings  were  a  crime,  God  help  the  so- 
vereigns  of  Europe!    Was  thm  neter 
known  an  object  more  unworthy  his  so* 
vereign*s  favour  than  this? — he  did  not 
pause,  he  did  not  call  for  a  reply ;  for  he 
feared  he  had  not  to  go  far  from  home  to 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.    Having 
finished  this  part  of  the  preamble,    in 
which  he  conceived  there  was  no  charge, 
he  came  to  the  second,  namely,  that  *'  her 
majesty,    still  farther  unmindftd  of  her 
high  sitoation,  ftc.  was  guilty  of  an  adul- 
terous intercourse,  Ac"  Really,  if  there 
was  any  substance  at  all  in  the  charge,  it 
was  contained  in  these  words*^"  adalte- 
rous  intercourse,''  which,  strange  enough^ 
were  put  in  only  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fint 
idlegatien.    But  what  was  meant  by  the  m- 
troduction^  these  words?  Wasitcontem- 
plattAt*  bring  ftdmrge  %t  a  distinct  aot 
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of  adultery  against  the  queen  ?     If  to, 
then  she  ought  to  be  apprized  of  it.    If 
It  W9A  not,  where  was  the  weight  of  it  ? 
**  Aduherous  intercourse,*'  construe  it  in 
its  broadest  sense,  could  mean  no  more 
than  *<  traitorous  intercourse,**  and   was 
there  ever  an  instance  of  a  man's  being 
executed  upon  such  a  charge  of  treason. 
This  bill  contemplated  degradation  and 
divorce.    How  could  either  be  done  with- 
out a  distinct  charge  of  adultery  ?    He 
put  it    to  the  rev.   prelates  opposite  to 
aay,  could  adultery  be  sustained  upon  such 
slight  grounds.     He  contended,  therefore, 
that  a  distinct  charge  should  be  made 
against  the  queen.  But  if  it  was  the  object 
only,  by  naming  a  multitude  of  offences, 
of  which,  the  probability  was,  not  one  half 
would   be  proved,    to  raise  a   prejudice 
against  the  queen,  he  would  wish  to  see 
sucii  intention  avowed.     But  why  should 
not  the  queen,  if  she  had  no  distinct 
charge  to  meet,  at  least  have  opportuni* 
ties  of  meeting  the  witnesses,  the  only 
substantive  and  tangible  part  of  the  accu- 
sation.   It  was  easy  to  accuse— easy  so 
to  colour  every  action  of  one's  life,  as  to 
erect  it  into  a  crime ;  but  it  was  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  meet  an  ideal  and  unsubstan- 
live  accusation.    If  it  was  the  case  (but 
of  that  he,    of  course,    knew  nothing) 
that  her  majesty  was  conscious  any  one 
act  of  her  life  might  be  taken  hold  of,  her 
proofs  would  be  directed  to  that  object ; 
but  the  prosecutors  might  not  hit  upon  the 
same  circumstance,   and  indeed   it  was 
very  probable  that  such  acts  (if  any), which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  queen  most, 
would  be  those  which  would  be  passed 
over  unnoticed  by  the  accusers.    It  was, 
therefore,  more  necessary  that  the  queen 
should  have  all  possible  facilities  of  de- 
fence.   The  public,  and  the  queen  herself, 
required  more  distinct  charges  before  the 
House  could  proceed.    It  nad  been  said 
over  and  over  that  where  there  was  no 
specific  charge,  a  court  of  inquiry  could 
not  take  cognisance ;  yet,  unaer  circum« 
stances  exactly  similar  the  House  of  Lords 
found  itself  warranted  in  continuing  its 
proceedings.    He  wished,  for  the  honour 
of  that  House,  a  more  manly  course  had 
been  adopted,  and  on  all  these  grounds  he 
would  sire  the  motion  of  his  noble  and 
leamad  friend  his  warmest  support.    With 
regard  to  the  bill  itself,  be  was  convinced 
k  was  too  late  to  oppose  it  now ;  but  he 
would  enter  hia  protest  against  it,  as  well 
OR  accoimt  ol  its  uncertainty,  as  because 
lie  thpughtU  oantainad  ratlier  inaifiuationi 
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than  chargea.  But  he  again  httplored  their 
lordships  to  give  the  accused  every  faci- 
lity which  justice  demanded,  and  the  law 
sanctioned. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  there 
was  no  precedent  which  could  guide  any 
of  their  lordships  on  this  occasion.    The 
analogy  which    might    be  derived  from 
other  cases  did  not  apply  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  now  proposed.     He  ^ould 
limit  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  grounds  on 
which  his  noble  friend  bad  proposed  this 
motion.    He  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  to  accede  to  it  would  be  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice.     And*  here  he 
would  ask,  whether  his  noble  fiiend  bad 
called  upon  them  to  give  such  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses as  was  mentioned  in  the  act  of 
William  I    He  had  done  no  such  thing* 
but  had  reserved  to  the  House  and  to  the 
accusers  the  power  of  bringing  forward 
new  witnesses.    What  justice  would  this 
do  either  to  the  accused  or  the  accusing 
party  ?    Of  what  advantage  w^ould  it  be  to 
give  in  a  list  of  witnesses  to  the  accused 
party,    if  other    witnesses   miaht   after- 
wards be  added  to  them  ?      Did  it  not  al» 
low  the  accuser  the  power  (although  of 
course  he  imputed  no  such  intention  to 
them)  of  giving  in  a  false  list,  and  of  send- 
ing tne  accused  to  look  after  those  who 
were  either  nonentities,  or  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  cause,  whilst  they  were  keeping 
those  whom  they  actually  intended  to  call 
as  witnesses  secure  in  the  bapk  ground  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  did  it  not  give  to  tbo 
accused  party  the  opportunity  of  tamp^« 
ing  with  or  intimidating  the  accuser's  wit- 
nesses ?    He  was  sure  it  did  not  require 
much  persuasion  afler  recent  experience* 
to  convince  their  lordships  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  their  witnesses.    Who 
could  say  that  the  description  of  these  wit- 
nesses would  not  meet  the  public  eve,  and 
if  they  did,  who  could  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  national  character  had  been  dis- 
graced by  the  treatment  which  some  of 
the  witnesses  had  already  received ;  and 
he  had  little  doubt  that,  if  the  names  of 
the  other    witnesses  were  known*    they 
would  be  equally  maltreated. 

Lord  ErMne  replied.  If  it  was  once 
proved  to  him  that  his  motion  would  have 
the  effect  of  hindering  the  progress  of  jus* 
tioe,  he  would  that  moment  withdraw  it«-«r 
He  was,  however,  farfrom  being  oonvinoed 
by  any  thing  which  occurred  to-night  that 
it  would  have  any  such  e&ct,  and  waa 
therefore  deterpiMd  to  prefi  its  wloptUM%, 
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Upon  the  House*  Hfi  motion  stood  on 
the  priociplot  that  it  wti  justified  both  by 
the  act  of  William  the  Srd,  and  by  the 
practice  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  in 
which  suits  for  adultery  were  tried.  In 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  when  a  woman 
was  charged  with  adultery  Tand  the  diffisr- 
ence  of  rsnk  could  maae  no  differ- 
ence in  the  justice  of  the  case),  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  it  was  necessary  for  her 
Co  know  both  with  respect  to  the  specific 
accusation,  and  to  the  means  by  which  it 
was  to  be  supported,  were  communicated 
to  her.  The  noble  baron  had  said,  that 
he  would  grant  her  majesty  as  much  as 
the  law  permitted,  but  not  more.  He  put 
it  to  the  noble  baron  to  point  out  a 
single  instance  in  which,  when  a  wo- 
man was  chsrged  with  adulterous  in- 
tercourse, the  information  which  he  had 
described  was  not  communicated  to  her  ? 
Kine  out  of  ten  of  bills  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties originated  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
and  by  the  time  they  arrived  in  that  House 
the  accused  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  evidence,  and  had  the  power  to  exa- 
mine such  fresh  witnesses  as  might  be 
deemed  expedient  for  the  defence.  On  a 
charge  affecting  the  queen's  conduct,  so- 
iog  as  she  did  from  one  place  to  another 
for  upwards  of  six  years,  ner  majesty  was 
in  his  opinion  clearly  entitled  to  a  list 
of  tha  witnesses  against  her  He  re- 
peated that  his  motion  was  founded  on  the 
analogy  to  the  sUtute  of  William.  He 
was  shocked  at  the  answer  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  earl  opposite  to  the  ar- 
gument growing  out  of  that  analogy,  llie 
noble  earl  had  said  that  the  act  of  William 
was  in  abeyance  until  the  trial  of  lord 
George  Gordon.  He  called  upon  the  no- 
ble earl  to  do  more,  and  to  tell  the  House 
how  important  had  been  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  act  since  the  period  of 
ks  execution.  He  (lord  Erskine)  had 
been  personally  concerned  in  many  cases 
of  high«trea8on  where  lists  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  communicated  to  the  accused, 
and  could  therefore  speak  to  the  benefit  of 
the  proceeding.  He  denied,  most  strenu- 
ously that  the  verdicts  in  the  cases  to 
which  he  alluded  were  unjust,  or  that 
they  were  the  result  of  popular  clamour. 
This  would  be  evident  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the '  merits  of  the  trials  of  lord 
George  Gordon,  and  subsequently  of  Hat- 
field, the  proceedings  in  the  latter  of 
which  especially  had  been  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  had  been 
generally  eulogized  (among  others  by  the 
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celebrated  Madame  de  StaeH  as  afibrding 
the  most  admirable  example  of  British 
jurisprudence.  It  was  rather  too  much  to 
adduce  ip  hostility  to  the  act  of  William, 
the  opinion  of  a  puisne  judge— «  man 
whom  he  nevertheless  allowed  to  be  an  in* 
dividual  of  considerable  learning  and  in- 
tegrity—he meant  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  It 
was  rather  too  much  to  adduce  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  against  a  statute  law 
which  had  existed  for  190  years.  That 
act  had  been  called  a  Tory  act.  If  ao 
—if  it  proceeded  from  Tories,  it  waa  only 
an  additional  proof  that  God  had  created 
no  animal  which  was  not  of  some  use  or 
other.  According  to  some  noble  lords, 
the  present  proceeding  was  one  which 
seemed  likely  to  set  the  world  on  .fire* 
Those  noble  lords  talked  of  popular  cla- 
mour. In  his  opinion,  that  which  was  so 
called  in  the  present  instance,  was  only  po- 
pular feeling.  What  was  the  cure  for 
that  feeling  ^  Justice.  He  again  intreat- 
ed  their  lordships  to  accede  to  hb  mo- 
tion. They  had  a  right  to  reject  it,  be* 
cause  they  were  supreme,  but  they  ought 
to  grant  it,  because  thev  ought  to  be  just. 
The  House  then  divided :— >For  the  mo- 
tion, 28 ;  Against  it,  78 :  Majority  against 
the  motion,  50. 

List  of  the  Minority, 


Duke  of  GrafU>n 
Bedford 
Portland 
Hamilton 
Argyll 
Marq.  of  I^ansdown 
Bute 

Downshire 
Earl  of  Thanet 
Jersey 
Cow  per 
Hardwicke 
Grosvenor 
Carnarvon 


Besboroogb 
Damley 
Rosslvn 
Viscount  CliAon 
Downe 
Lord  Saye  and  Sale 
Ducie 
Belhaven 
King 
Holbnd 
Foley 
Auckland 
Yarborough 
Erskine. 


The  question  being  put  upon  the  Reso- 
lutions, the  House  divided :  Contents,  28; 
Not-Contents,  78 :  Majority,  50. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday  f  July  14. 

FETmoN  OF  Olive  Wilmot.]  Mr. 
P.  Moore  presented  a  petition  from  Glive 
Serres  Wilmot.  The  petitioner  stated 
herself  to  be  the  legtimate  daughter  of 
the  late  duke  of  Cumberland;  she  asserted 
that  she  possessed  a  document  to  prove 
the  solemnization  of  a  marriage  between- 
her  mother  (who  was  Jjolia.  Wiln|ot,.iho 
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dftaghtar  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilmot)  and  the 
late  duke  of  Cumberlaod,  in  1767.  The 
duke  bad  subsequently  married  another 
lady,  on  account  of  which  his  marriage 
with  the  petitioner's  mother  was  con- 
cealed. From  this  cause  the  petitioner, 
who  was  bom  in  177%  had  been  deprived 
of  property  which  should  have  descended 
to  her.  Sue  stated  that  she  possessed  a 
document  with  the  sign-manual  of  his  late 
majesty,  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  her  mother.— Ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  Jews.]— Mr.  Hothouse  said,  he 
ahould,  in  the  next  session,  bring  before 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  situation 
of  a  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  which 
might,  and  ought  to  be  ameliorated. 
They  had  last  night  heard  mention  of  the 
situation  of  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters ; 
he  should  shortly  call  their  attention  to 
the  situation  of  the  Jews,  who  now  la-> 
boured  under  disabilities  which  would  be 
hardly  believed  to  exist  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  and  especially  in  London,  and  other 
cities  of  the  empire. 

Babrack  Agreement  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  had  learned  that 
one  reason  for  the  great  expense  with 
which  the  building  of  these  barracks  was 
to  be  attended  was,  that  a  wall  was  to  be 
built  inclosing  a  large  tract  of  ground. 
He  wished  to  know  how  many  acres  were 
to  be  thus  inclosed. 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  allowed 
that  the  building  of  a  boundary  wall 
formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  estimate. 
He  did  not  know  the  quantity  of  ground 
inclosed,  but  he  believed  it  was  eight 
acres. 

Mr.  Calcrq/l  thought  it  was  most  im- 
provident to  spend  a  large  sum  in  building 
a  wall  round  eight  acres  of  land  for  the 
accommodation  of  400  men.  He  should 
divide  the  committee  on  the  main  clause. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  wall  was  to  be  built  rounct  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  troops. 
The  barracks  in  Question  were  not  like 
those  in  Hyde  Parx,  near  a  place  where 
they  could  exercise  their  horses,  as  the 
whole  of  the  Regent's  Park  was  laid  out 
in  indosures  or  plantations. 

Mr.  C.  Calvert  thought  this  pretence 
for  building  a  high  wall  round  eight  acres 
cfgiovLnA  was  absurd.    There  were  near 


the  Ophthalmic  establishment  indosaret  of 
more  than  eight  acres,  where  the  cavalry 
might  exercise,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  such  wall  being  built. 

Mr.  Wilson  said,  that  if  new  barracks 
were  to  be  built,  they  certainly  ought  to 
be  built  with  the  utmost  economy.  In 
the  present  case  the  wall  seemed  to  him 
to  be  supe^uousy  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  contract  betrayed  great 
mismanagement.  If  the  money  had  beea 
raised  at  the  present  market  rate  of  in- 
terest, the  country  would  have  been  bur- 
dened  with  an  annuity  of  only  3,000^. 
instead  of  5,400/.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  to  him  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  throw  this  measure  back  on 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman,  and  force  him 
to  make  a  better  bargain  for  the  public 

Sir  H.  ParneU  said,  it  was  trifling  with 
f  the  House  and  with  the  country  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  this  kind  at  a  moment  when 
economy  was  so  loudly  demanded  in  every 
department  of  the  state. 

The  committee  then  divided  :— For  the 
motion,  50 ;  Against  it,  ^^ ;  Majority,  17- 


Irish  Distillery  Acts.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Irish  Distillery  acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
state  to  the  committee  his  plan  for  regu- 
lating in  future  the  process  of  distilliStion 
in  Ireland.  The  plan  would  consist  of 
three  parts,  and  with  regard  to  each  of 
them  he  should  submit  a  resolution  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  distinct  legislative  roea* 
sure.  The  first  would  remte  to  large 
stills,  of  a  capacity  to  contain  100  gallons;  - 
the  second  to  smaller  stills,  not  working 
above  2,000  gallons  in  the  year;  and  the 
third  to  the  more  effectual  prevention  of 
illicit  distillation.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  particularly  observed,  with  respect  to 
the  last  measure,  that  it  would  enable 
persons  to  seize  unlicensed  stills,  andi 
having  done  so,  they  must  apply  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county,  who  were  to 
make  a  presentment  for  their  remunera- 
tion, which  would  be  subject  to  the  revi- 
sion of  the  judges.  The  right  hon.  gen« 
tleman  concluded  by  moving,  <<  That  the 
chairman  be  directed  to  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effi^c- 
tually  collecting  and  securing  the  dutiea 
on  spirits  distilled  in  Ireland,  in  stills  ex- 
ceeoinff  100  gallons.*' 

Sir  J.  Newport  was  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  warehousing,  which  appeared  to 
be  connected  with  .one  pf  the  balSi  was  ia 
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l^elf  good.  If  the  charge  of  warehouaiog 
WAS  too  low  «i  present,  it  would  perha|>t 
be  proper  to  augment  it.  The  ware- 
liouses  should,  however,  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  government,  and  should  not  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tiller. If  a  contrary  practice  prevailed,  it 
was  likely  to  operate  very  much  against 
the  revenue ;  and,  though  it  was  his  in- 
clination as  well  as  his  duty  to  support 
the  just  rights  of  the  distiller,  he  felt  that 
be  was  no  less  bound  to  see  that  no  in- 
jury was  inflicted  on  the  revenue.  What- 
ever the  right  boo.  gentleman  could  do 
for  the  establishment  of  small  legalised 
atills  would,  he  thought,  be  beneficial  to 
tbe  countnr.  There  was  one  other  point 
to  which  he  wished  to  advert,  and  that 
was,  the  great  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  the  establishment  of  breweries 
in  Ireland.  If  that  object  could  be  ef- 
fected, it  would  tend  more  than  any  other 
to  root  out  the  pernicious  custom  of 
drinking  spirits. 

Mr.  Chtckester  said,  a  number  of  Irish 
members  had  waited  with  great  anxiety  to 
know  what  measure  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man intended  to  propose  with  respect  to 
'small  stills.  Their  expectations  were, 
however,  disappointed,  since  it  appeared 
that  small  stills  were  not  to  be  allowed 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  greater  stills, 
and  also  that  the  small  distiller  was  to  be 
restricted  to  the  distillation  of  2,000  gaN 
Ions  yearly.  The  manufacture  of  spirits, 
to  that  extent  would  not  pay  the  distiller 
the  fvr  interest  on  his  capital.  There 
was  another  objectionable  point  in  this 
MW  plaa.  It  appeared  that  the  instru- 
nNml  to  prevent  fraud  with  reference  to 
iJhe  strength  of  spirits,  was  to  be  applied 
!•  small  stills  only,  while  the  owners  of 
those  of  largo  capacity  were  allowed  to 
do  as  they  pleased.  The  effect  of  this 
vouU  be  to  deter  men  of  small  capital 
Akws  entering  into  a  pursuit  where  they 
vera  likely  to  be  met  by  such  powerful 
conspetition. 

Mr,  Hutekimon  hoped  that  the  suggea- 
liofis  whioh  were  thrown  out  by  different 
qmsbera  for  Ireland,  on  this  very  impor- 
tant sul^eetf  would  be  weighed  and  pro- 
perif  appreciated  by  the  ctianoellor  or  the 
ewsnequer.  That  right  hon.  gentleman 
waa  undertaking  a  very  difficult  task-p^e 
task  of  reguIatMig  the  spirit  trade  between 
tbe  two  countries.  If  he  could  assist  tbe 
^  and  al  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
^  he  flhould  rejoice  setj  much  at 
Any  regnlatioD  by  whiok 
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illicit  distillation  cx>uM  be  prevented 
would,  he  waa  sure,  meet  with  the  warmest 
support  from  the  legal  distiller.  It  ap- 
peared that  two  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's bills  went,  the  one  to  regulate  large 
distilleries,  and  the  other  to  support  those 
of  a  smaller  description.  He  feared  that 
the  latter  would  not  be  found  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  revenue.  Hie  system 
had,  to  a  certain  degree,  been  acted  on  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  but  he  believed 
DO  benefit  had  been  derived  from  it. 

General  Hart  did  not  think  the  present 
measure  would  be  useful.  The  quantity 
of  spirits  which  the  small  distiller  woiild 
be  allowed  to  manufacture  would  produce 
so  small  a  profit,  that  few  individuals 
would  embark  in  the  trade.  With  respect 
to  the  still-fine  system,  it  placed  the 
country  in  a  situation  almost  as  bad  as  if 
It  were  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Persons  had  been  appointed  to  the  situa- 
tion of  collecting  ofiicers  of  the  worst  cha- 
racter* On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
stated  the  case  of  a  person  who  hsd  been 
wounded  by  one  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  he  had  alluded,  but  who  had  after- 
wards been  pardoned,  although  con- 
demned in  a  public  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Grant  was  surprised  that  the  gal- 
lant general  should  have  made  these  ob- 
servations at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session, 
particularly  as  a  petition  had  been  pre* 
sented  on  the  subject,  and  a  bill  was  after- 
wards proposed  which  bad  been  sofiered 
to  drop.  He  was  not  ready  at  that  mo- 
ment to  enter  on  any  debate  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  excise* officers,  but  he 
should  be  obliged  to  the  gallant  general 
if  he  would  restate  the  circumstances  re- 
lative to  a  person  being  wounded. 

General  Hart  said,  that  three  persona, 
who  were  in  the  pursuit  of  individuals 
engaged  in  illicit  distillation,  had  over- 
taken a  man  in  a  pass,  with  a  wall  on  one 
side  and  a  river  on  the  other.  The  man 
surrendered  to  their  coiiimand,  and  yet 
one  of  the  officers  shot  him  through  the 
body.  This  officer,  he  should  observe, 
had  been  previously  tried  and  convicted 
of  an  assault. 

Mr.  Grant  remarked,  that  the  case  re- 
fivred  to  by  the  gallant  general  was  that 
of  an  officer,  who,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  an  assaidt,  had  suffisred  the 
proper  punishment.  He  was  afterwards 
tried  under  lord  EUeoborough's  act,  with 
another  person,  for  wounding  a  man,  and 
he  waa  capitally  convicted.  His  case  was 
afterwards  conuderedi  and|  on  the  recom* 
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mendation  of  the  lord-chancdlor  and 
others,  his  sentence  was  commuted  for 
transportatioD. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
chairman  was  directed  to  mote  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  upon  stills 
of  above  100  gallons;  also  a  bill  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  stills  under  100  gal- 
lons in  that  country,  and  also  a  bill  for 
more  effiecttially  suppressing  illicit  distil- 
lation. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Saturda^^  July  15. 

Thb  Qukem's  Plate.]  Dr.  Lushing* 
ton  said,  he  regretted  extremely  the  ab- 
sence of  the  noble  secretary  of  state  (lord 
Castlereagh ) ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
obliged  in  his  absence  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  a  subject  which  he 
should  rather  have  wished  had  fallen  into 
other  and  abler  hands.  It  became  his 
duty,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  her  majesty's  solicitor-general, 
pivate  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
noble  lord  to  whom  ne  had  alluded,  that 
sach  a  motion  would  this  evening  be 
made— to  submit  the  subject,  which  was 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House.  The  circum- 
stances oot  of  which  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  make  arose  were  as  follows.  In 
1808,  his  late  majesty  was  pleased  to 
order  a  service  of  plate  to  be  made,  which 
he  afterwards  bestowed  on  her  present 
majesty,  who  was  then  princess  of  Wales. 
She  continued  to  use  it  horn  1808  to 
1814*,  as  her  own  private  and  persona] 
property.  On  proceeding  to  the  conti- 
nent, in  1814,  her  majesty  placed  it  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Mash,  of  the  chamber- 
lain's office.  On  her  return  to  this  coun- 
try she  caused  application  to  be  made  for 
the  restoration  of  the  plate,  which  then 
became  necessary  for  her  use  and  conve- 
nience, and  he  greatly  regretted  to  state 
that  the  lord -chamberlain  was  pleased  to 
authorize  this  answer — **  that  the  plate 
could  not  ba  returned  to  her  majesty, 
because  it  waa  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
as  would  be  made  to  appear  from  official 
documents.*'  Her  majesty  naturally  felt 
herself  greatly  aggrieved  by  the  treat- 
ment she  had  received  from  government; 
but  little  did  she  expect  that,  in  a  case 
where  her  comfort  and  convenienee  were 
concerned,  nice  neints  of  etiquette  would 
have  been  rabei^  fbr  the  purpose  ofdt- 


priving  her  of  articles  which  were  not 
on]  V  necessary  to  her  as  befitting  the  high 
rank  she  held,  but  were  aleo  necessary  as 
connected  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
every  individual  moving  in  an  elevated 
rank  of  society.  But  so  it  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  numberless  insults,  oppressions, 
and  indignities  that  had  been  heaped  on 
her  majesty,  this  last,  the  most  despicable, 
the  most  base,  the  most  petty,  the  most 
contemptible,  had  been  resorted  to.  He 
could  not  conceive  what  satisfactory  an- 
swer his  majesty's  ministers  could  give  for 
persisting  m  this  cruel  line  of  conduct. 
He  trusted  they  would  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  which  their  situations 
imposed  on  them.  If  the  conduct  adopted 
towards  her  majesty  in  this  and  other  in- 
stances were  indefensible,  on  them  alone 
must  the  responsibility  rest.  If  it  were 
answered  to  him,  by  ministers,  **  we 
stand  on  the  strict  rule  of  law,  and  as  this 
is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  her  majesty 
has  no  right  to  demand  it,''  he  would 
reply,  *'  has  she  not  the  same  title  and 
the  same  right  to  hold  and  to  enjoy  this 
plate  as  other  branches  of  the  royal  famihr 
have  and  do  exercise  with  respect  to  si- 
milar presents  ?  Have  they  not  received 
and  enjoyed,  without  raterrvjption,  similar 
presents  bestowed  on  them  by  the  late 
king,  who  had  himself  enjoyed  the  pre- 
sents received  from  his  predecessors?'' 
Should  such  an  answer  as  that  which  he 
had  supposed  be  persevered  in  by  minis- 
ters, it  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  to 
the  country.  The  queen  having  been 
deprived  of  a  residence  in  one  of  the 
royd  palaces — having  been  deprived  of 
those  outward  insignia  of  respect,  the 
keeping  up  of  which  was,  perhaps,  more 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown 
than  it  was  grateful  to  the  individusl  who 
wore  it — he  hoped  every  person  would 
oppose  this  last  pitiful  insult,  the  depriv- 
ing  her  majesty  of  those  articles  which 
were  necessary  to  her  comfort  in  her  pri- 
vate residence.  He  trusted  the  chaii« 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  would  come  for- 
ward and  state  that  the  plate  would  be 
given  up,  and  that  this  course  of  paltty 
annoyance  would  be  abandoned.  Tim 
learned  gentleman  conduded  by  movhn^ 
*<  That  an  humble  addreai  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be  grtdee^ 
pleased  to  give  directidns,  that  ^retMl 
laid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  oA- 
chil  papers  relating  to  the  seryf ce  of  plittr 
presented  to  her  majesty  the  queen  by 
fib'hite  tntjestyf  in  1808|  and  used  by  her 
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iQi^esty  till  her  departure  from  Eoglaod 
in  181*." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
if  he  had  received  the  same  notice  of  the 
learned  gentleman's  intended  motion  ai 
had  been  given  to  bi«  noble  friend,  he 
would  have  sought  for  information  on  the 
subject,  and  would  doubtless  have  been 
prepared  to  give  an  explanation.  He 
was,  however,  ready  to  state  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  at  present  possessed*  It 
was  unquestionably  true  that  a  service  of 
plate  was  presented  by  his  late  majesty 
to  the  princess  of  Wales  for  her  use, 
which  service  was  placed  in  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  ner  in  Kensington- 
Dalace;  but  that  plate,  having  been  paid 
for  out  of  the  civil-list  revenue,  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  queen's  private  pro- 
perty, but  as  the  public  propertv  or  the 
Crown*  He  had,  he  conceived,  some 
reason  to  complain  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  learned  gentleman,  who  had  evi- 
dently taken  the  House  by  surprise.  He 
thought  it  was  extremely  unfair  to  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  one  hon. 
member^  in  order  to  call  on  another  to 
enter  into  an  explanation,  and  also  to 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  respect  to 
a  transaction  which  the  latter  was  not 
aware  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  House.  He  should  therefore  suggest, 
that  the  motion  should  be  merely  consi- 
dered as  a  notice  for  Monday. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  on  Mon- 
day an  opportunity  for  explanation  would 
offer  itself,  he  acceded  to  his  proposition, 
and  on  that  day  would  repeat  the  motion 
which  he  had  just  made,  and  which  be 
now  begged  leave  to  withdraw. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn* 

Petition  of  Mr.  Mills— Borough 
Influence.]  Mr.  Bright  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  an  individual  who  signed  him- 
self **  James  Mills,  a  British  Freeholder." 
The  petition  was  brousht  up  and  read. 
It  commenced  by  complainihg  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  on  the  people,  and  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  late  reign, 
amounting  to  2,300,000,000^.,  being  three 
times  the  amount  of  all  the  expenses 
incurred  during  the  reigns  of  thirty- 
one  proceeding  monarchs,  occupying  the 
long  period  of  seven  hundred  years. 
The  petitioner  contended,  that  the  evils 
under  which  the  country  laboured  arose 
from  the  present  mode  of  returning  mem- 
beri  to  the  House  of  Commonsi  by  which 
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the  people  were  excluded  from  the  right 
of  election,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  were  returned  by  the  influence  of 
a  number  of  peers,  whose  interference  at 
elections  was  a  breach  of  the  privileees  and  • 
of  the  standing  orders  of  the  House* 
The  petition  then  proceeded  to  name  the. 
peers  possessing  borough  influence  and 
patronage,  and  to  enumerate  the  members 
returned  to  parliament  by  that  influence, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  200,  amongst 
whom  were  lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Tiemey* 
Mr.  Brougham,  sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and 
most  of  the  eminent  members  of  the  House. 
The  acts  of  a  House  thus  constructed  he 
protested  against,  as  not  legally  binding. 
The  petitioner  concluded  by  ofiering  to 
prove  at  the  bar  that  this  influence  exist- 
ed, and  calling  on  the  House  to  expel 
such  members,  and  to  impeach  the  peera 
who  had  thus  interfered  with  their  privi- 
leges. 

Mr.  Hothouse  rose  to  second  the  mo« 
tion  that  the  petition  should  be  brought  up. 
At  the  present  moment  the  statementa 
containea  in  it  should,  he  thought,  be  es- 
pecially noticed,  when  there  was  lying  on 
their  table  a  list  of  those  members  who 
were  supposed  to  be  returned  by  corrupt . 
influence  to  that  House.  This  was  tne 
more  necessary,  because  the  House  of 
Lords  were  now  about  to  give  judgment 
on  one  of  the  most  important  measurea 
that  was  ever  submitted  to  the  legislature 
—he  meant  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal* 
ties.  The  House  ought  to  take  care,  if 
that  bill  were  brought  down  to  them  from 
the  Lords,  that  it  was  not  again  submitted, , 
in  effect,  though  not  in  reality,  to  the 
same  individuals,  in  the  persons  of  those 
whom  they  had  caused  to  be  returned,  by 
whom  it  had  already  been. decided  in  the 
other  House.  If,  as  was  stated  in  a  peti- 
tion which  he  had  recently  presented, 
198  members  were,  in  one  way  or  other, 
returned  by  the  influence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  whst  would  the  country  thiok^ 
should  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  pasa 
their  lordships'  House,  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  those  whose  elections  were  se-^ 
cured  by  such  influence  ?  People  would 
be  of  opinion  that  the  melsure  merely 
went  through  the  same  hands  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Robinson  entertained  great  doubta 
as  to  the  propriety  of  receiving  such  a  pe« 
tition.  No  person  was  less  willing  than 
himself  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  peti« 
tioning,  but  there  were  statements  ia  the . 
papdri^  the  truth  of  which  he  could  aut  ad-*. 
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mit,  and  irhich  were  evidently  insulting  to 
the  House.  It  was  asserted,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  House  of  Com-  I 
mons  were  not  legally  elected — and  the  ^ 
names  of  the  persons  supposed  to  be  illeg- 
ally returned  were  mentioned.  Now, 
many  of  those  individuals  had  been  de- 
clared duly  elected  by  committees  of  that 
House.  The  petition  went  on  to  state, 
that  the  legislative  acts  of  a  House  thus 
elected  ;  were  not  binding  on  the  people. 
This  was  evidently  a  denial  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House ;  and  what- 
ever speculative  opinions  gentlemen  might 
have  as  to  the  mode  in  which  members 
should  be  elected,  he  did  not  think  they 
would  sanction  such  an  attack. 

Mr.  W.  Dundas  felt  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare, as  his  name  was  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  were  said  to  be  unduly  elected, 
that  he  was  returned  to  sit  in  that  House 
in  the  most  fair  and  uncorrupt  manner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow,  whose  name  was 
also  mentioned,  said,  be  owed  it  to  the 
borough  for  which  he  was  elected  to  de- 
clare that  the  town  of  Guildford  was  not  a 
proprietary  borough,  in  which  the  elec- 
tion was  carried  by  the  influence  of  any 
peer  or  peers.  An  assertion  to  the  con- 
trary was  false  and  unfounded.  He  and 
hia  colleague  were  requested  to  come  for- 
ward by  a  large  body  of  the  respectable 
electors.  He  repeated  that  the  borough 
of  Guildford  was  not  governed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  peers. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  he  was  totally  ignor- 
ant and  uninformed  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  petition.  He  knew  nothing  of  either 
of  the  boroughs  alluded  to  by  the  members 
<»)posite,  and,  in  presenting  the  petitipn,  he 
thought  the  only  thing  he  was  bound  to 
show  was,  that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  House.  The 
petitioner  complained  of  an  illegal  prac- 
tice, that  of  peers  returning  members  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  state  this  as  a 
positive  and  ascertained  fact.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  assert  that  there  was 
^prim^Jacie  case  of  thatpature,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  prove,  and  therefore  the 
petition  ouglit  to  lie  on  the  table.  An 
objection  was  taken,  that  the  petition  con- 
tained a  list  of  members  illegally  return- 
ed, when  the  contrary  had,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  decided  by  election  commit- 
tees. The  petitioner  did  not  complain  of 
this  as  being  contrary  to  the  common  law, 
but  as  Mng  opposed  to  the  law  of  parlia- 
xaenU   The  commoot  law  did  not  tay  that 
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peers  should  not  return  members  to  that. 
House,  but  their  standing  orders  provided 
that  peers  should  not  interfere  in  elections. 
Considering  the  law  of  parliament  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  he  must  contend, 
tiiat  any  individual  returned  to  that  House 
by  the  influence  of  a  peer,  sat  there  ille- 
gally.    He  knew  not  whether  there  were 
any  persons  who  did  so  sit  in  parliament; 
but  iie  would  say,  supposing  such  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  phrase  «'  illegally  electa-, 
ed  "  was  properly  applied  in  the  petition 
to  individuals  introduced  by  the  influence 
of  peers.    It  was  said,  that  the  petition 
designated  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
as  illegal  and  unjust,  and  asserted  tha| 
they,  ought  not,    therefore,  to  be  bind* 
ins  on  the  people.    It  did  no  such  thing*. 
The  petitioner  merely  entered  his  solemn 
protest  against  any  measure  for  raising 
taxes,  or  for  interfering  with  the  property 
of  the  people,  which  might  be  agreed  to 
in  a  House  constituted  as  he  had  describ- 
ed.    He  denied  that  members  so  return- 
ed had  a  right  to  impose  burdens  on  the 
state,  but  he  did  not  call  on  the  people  ta 
resist  them.  He  complained  to  the  House* 
and  protested    against    the  proceedings 
which  it  adopted ;  but  he  did  not  sar 
that  he  would  himself  resist  them,  or  caU 
on  'any  other  persons  to  offer  resistance* 
Nothing  then,  it  appeared,  was  necessary, 
towards  allowing  trie  petition  to  lie  on  the 
table,  but  that  die  list  of  members  aboul^ 
not  be  comprised  in  it.    Qn  what  grounds 
should  it  not  ?    It  was  Qoly  a  list  of  indi- 
vidual facts  (if  he  might  use  the  express 
sion),  in  different  parts  of  the  country^ 
which  the  petitioner  asked  the  ^ouse  ta 
examine.    It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  indeXi 
arranging  and  pointing  out  the  various 
places  where  the  illegal  acts  complained 
of  were  said  to  be  carried  on.    He  diq 
not    know  how    far  it  might  be  an  im- 
putation on    individuals,  but  imputatioii 
ne     conceived     bad      nothing     to    dq 
with  the  question.     This  petition  con« 
taincd  a  grave  complaint  that  practices 
contrary  to  the  law  of  parliament  were 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and  the  House  ought  not  to  reject  it  be* 
cause  it  contained  charges  against  a  nuin- 
bcr  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Lushington  put  it  to  the  Speaker, 
as  a  point  of  order,  whether,  under  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  House,  the 
petition  could  be  received  ?  The  peti- 
tion stated  that  a  number  of  members 
were  not  legally  returned.  Was  it  not, 
then,  an  election  petitien  {    And^  if  n% 
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notist  it  not  be  rejected,  as  the  standing 
order  prof  ided  that  all  objections  to  im- 
proper returns  must  be  made  within  four- 
teen  days  after  the  election  had  taken 
place  ?  This  was  not  a  complaint  rela- 
tire  to  one  individual— nearly  200  were 
included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Hothouse  said,  he  had  very  recent- 
ly presented  a  petition  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, which  was  laid  on  the  table. 
It  did  not  indeed  contain  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  were  unduly  elected,  but 
it  recitedthe  names  of  the  peers  wlio  exerted 
tlheir  influence  to  send  members  to  that 
House,  and  the  places  where  that  influence 
was  made  use  of.  Therefore  it  was,  in 
some  degree,  opposed  to  the  order  to 
which  the  secretary  for  the  Treasury  had  re- 
ferred, but  that  circumstance  did  not  oper- 
ate against  its  being  received.  With  re- 
spect to  the  list  contained  in  this  petition, 
he  knew  nothing  about  it.  But  what  had 
been  said  ought  not,  he  conceived,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  hid  on  the  table. 
Statements  contained  io  other  petitions, 
on  diffet^nt  subjects,  were  occasionally  un- 
true»  but  that  did  not  cause  their  rejec- 
tion. The  interference  of  peers  ought  to 
be  guarded  against ;  this,  he  believed,  was 
provided  for  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster. If  it  were  not  to  be  discourag- 
ed, what  was  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  **  elections 
should  be  free  ?  "  Was  it  that  they  should 
not  be  free  ?  that'  elections  were  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  peers,  whose  power,  arising 
from  their  g|reat  property,  was  notori- 
ous ?  How  would  it  appear  to  the  coun- 
try, at  the  presentjuncture,if  this  petition 
were  refused  f  Even  the  present  parlia- 
ment might  wish  to  stand  well  with  the 
country,  and  the  rejecting  such  a  petition 
was  not  the  best  mode  of  efiectmg  that 
t>bject.  The  petitioner  did  not  recom- 
mend resistance.  He  mei*ely  said,  the 
necessary  inference  was,  that  their  acts 
could  not  be  considered  fair  and  constitu- 
tional laws,  as  the  members  who  passed 
them  were  not  duly  elected.  If  be  had 
stated  an  intention  to  resist,  he  might  be 
punislicd  for  it.  The  House  ought,  even 
in  its  magnanimity,  to  suffer  the  petition 
to  lie  on  the  table.  If  there  were  any 
insult  in  it,  that  was  another  thing  ;  but, 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  not  perceive 
any. 

Mr.  Lockhari  doubted  very  much  whe- 
ther this  WAS  not  an  election  petition.  It 
stated  that  a  number  of  members  were 
anduly  elected,    and  i^   called  on   the 
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House  to  expel  them.  Now,  he  knew' 
of  no  way  by  which  they  (could  be  ex- 
pelled except  through  the  medium  of  an 
election  committee.  He  recollected  a 
precedent  in  point.  He  alluded  to  a  pe- 
tition nre<ented  by  certain  electors  of  the 
city  or  Oxford,  In  which  they  complained 
of  the  interference  of  the  duke  or  Marl- 
borough in  the  election  for  that  place. 
This  was  held  to  be  an  election  petition. 
The  parties,  however,  not  having  entered 
into  recognizances,  the  matter  dropped. 
A  second  petition,  of  the  like  nature,  was 
presented  ;  but,  as  14  days  had  elapsed 
since  the  election,  it  could  not  be  re- 
ceived. He  inferred  from  this,  that  when 
a  peer  interfered  in  an  election,  such  in- 
terference would  render  that  eleciioa 
void,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
cognizable  by  an  election  committee.  If 
this  were  the  case,  the  objection  roust 
form  the  ground  of  an  election  petition, 
and  must  be  regulated  and  governed  by 
the  rules  which  applied  generally  to  that 
sort  of  petition. 

The  Speaker  wished  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  petition  which 
had  just  been  referred  to  by  an  hon. 
member  ^Mr.  Hobhouse).  H^  was  the 
more  anxious  to  do  this,  because  he  was 
personally  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
The  petition,  on  being  presented,  waa 
brought  up  to  the  tabic,  read  short,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  He  was  subse- 
quently applied  to,  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  House,  to  know  whether  a  list  of 
peers,  who  were  said  to  nominate  mem- 
bers to  that  House,  and  which  was  affixed 
to  the  petition,  should  also  be  printed? 
He  answered,  that  no  motion  having  been 
made  relative  to  that  list,  it  was  in  the 
breast  of  the  House  to  give  or  refuse  an 
order  for  printing  it,  on  application  being 
made  to  them;  and  therefore  he  could 
give  no  opinion  whether  it  should  be 
printed  or  not.  The  petition  was  printed 
but  the  list  was  left  out,  and  in  that  state 
it  at  present  stood.  It  would  be  found 
that  tne  petition  was  not  all  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  parchment  laid  on  theif 
table.  There  was  also  a  list  of  peers  who 
were  said  to  interfere  in  the  return  of 
members  of  parliament,  which,  not  hav- 
ing been  read  to  the  House,  and,  iti  fact, 
hot  being  in  possession  of  the  House,  h^ 
could  not  exercise  any  discretion,  one 
way  or  the  other,  with  respect  to  its  being 
printed. 

Mr.  Hohhouse  said,  on  looking  to  th'0 
petitioOi  as  printedi  he  found  that  thei  Ufit 
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waa  oot  annexed*  He  inquired  the  rea- 
aon ;  and  having  been  told  that  the 
Speaker  did  not  conceive  that  it  could  be 
printed  without  a  specific  order  from  the 
House,  he  bowed  to  his  authority. 
The  petition  was  rejected. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Monday^  July  17* 

Ionian  Islands.]    llie  Earl  of  LaU'- 
derdaU  rose  (o  move  for  the  production 
of  certain  papers  relative  to  some  recent 
transactions  m   Par^a,   and  the  general 
administration   of  affairs    in    the  Ionian 
islands   by  Sir  T.  Maitland.     Although 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  his  motion 
would  be  opposed,  the  House  would  per- 
mit him  to  enter  a  little  into  the  subject, 
with  a  view  of  showing  the  justice  and 
propriety   by  which    general  Maitland*s 
conduct  had  been  marked.    It  would  not 
indeed  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  had 
rendered  a  service,  and  an  essential  ser- 
vice, to  his  country.    It  might  be  curious 
to  trace  the  misrepresentations  which  had 
been  circulated  with  reference  to  his  go- 
vernment to  their  origin.     At  first  those 
misrepresentations  related  only    to   the 
provisions    of    the    treaties    concerning 
Parga.    The  censure  did  not  extend  to 
the    present    high    commissioner;    but 
pamphlets  had  been  since  published,  some 
with  and  some  without  names ;  and  a  re- 
view also  had  appeared,  which,  affecting 
to  blame   those  pamphlets,    gave    addi- 
tional force  to  the  calumnies  they  con- 
tained.   For  the  character  of  the  officer 
in  question  he  might  well  be  supposed  to 
feel  ^reat  esteem,  and  no  small  regard 
for  his  person ;  and  therefore  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  excuse  his  taking 
this  opportunity  of  vindicating  that  cha- 
racter from  unjust  aspersions.   The  state- 
ments which  he  alluded  to  branched  into 
a  variety   of  accusations;   the    first    of 
which  was,   that  he   had  neglected   his 
duty  in  making  an  improvident  bargain 
for  the  people  of  Parga;  secondly,  that 
he  had  expended  large  sums  of  money ; 
thirdly,  that  he  had  adopted  a  sjstem  of 
impolitic    and    oppressive    ta^tatioo,    by 
which   an    insi^rrection   had    been    pro- 
duced ;  and,  lastly,  that  he  had  assumed 
an  exorbitant  power,  which  he  exercised 
oppressively.     Now,  with  regard  to  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  as  it  res- 
pejpted  Parg^  he  wished  those  who  formed 
^ch  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  had 
^ir^ftin^  tQ  It  wttl^  a  litUe  meie  c^re.    The 


island  of  Pargt  was  occupied  as  a  military 
atationi  on  one  condition  only,  of  attendU 
ing  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.    We 
came  to  no  agreement  with  the  Pargui- 
notes^  and  came  under  no  obligation  to 
them.     This  was  the  statement  of  general 
Campbell ;  no  one  indeed,  who  knew  hoar 
Parga  was  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  would  deny  that  fact.    Ic 
was  then  stipulated,  that  Parga  should  be 
restored  to  the  Porte ;  and  indeed  the  ex- 
pediency of  keeping  it  in  our  own  hands  was 
only  to  be  maintained  by  a  total  misrepre- 
sentation and  mis-description  of  that  island. 
It  was  without  any  port,  and  its  means  of 
subsistence  were  all  derived  from  the  coaat 
of  Albania.    It  could  not  have  been  de- 
fended against  a  strong  force  without  new 
fortifications,  and  at  least  a  regiment  of 
men.    Tlie  subjection  of  vessels  coming 
to  it  to  a  quarantine  of  40  days  would 
have  rendered  its  foreign  intercourse  most 
inconvenienL  Now,  what  was  sir  T.  Mait- 
land's  conduct  ?     He  was  either  to  make 
a  convention  with  Turkey  for  securing  the 
privileges  of  the  Parguinotes  before  he 
gave  up  the  island,  or  obtain  a  guarantee 
for  their  future  security.    In  effect,  the 
strongest  stipulations  were  made  for  their 
protectibn  and  good  government ;  and  ar« 
rangements  made  by   which  those  who 
chose  it  might  retire.     But  then  it  was 
complained  that  an  incorrect  valuation  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  Parguinotes  had 
not  been  justly  dealt  with.    It  was  not, 
however,  usual  to  let  individuals  set  a 
final    valuation  on   their   own  property. 
Three  commissioners  had  been  appointedy 
who  were  conceived  to  be  well  qualified 
for  the  task,  and  they  had  named  the  sum 
of  280,000/.,    whilst   the   agent  for  the 
Turks  estimated   the    value  at  56,000^ 
onlv.     After  a  deduction  of  33  per  cent, 
which  was  the  e>tublished  regulation  ii| 
the  West  Indies,  sir  T.  Maitland  secured 
to  the  Parguinotes  payment  of  the  sum  of 
150,000/.     He  himself  had  the  most  ac- 
curate information  that  the  Parguinotes 
were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment when  nrst  made.    As  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars,  a 
part  was  paid  in  gold,  and  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  story  of  base  money  having 
been  introduced.    Many  cases  occurred  of 
claims  amongst  the  Parguinotes,  and  of 
debts  and  mortgages,  700  of  which  casea 
had  been  decided  in  three  weeks.    Ha 
would  not  read  the  authentic  docomenia 
which  he  had  in  his  poasession  with  refe- 
rence to  these  circuimstanceSi  but  thejr 
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contained  a  body  of  irresistible  evidence. 
The  papers  already  produced  clearly 
proved  tnat  Hir  T.  Maitland  was  not  draw- 
ing on  the  British  treasury,  but  that  he 
Was  carrying  on  all  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
mission from  the  military  funds.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris  we  were  pledged  only  to 
maintain  the  troops  stationed  in  the  Ionian 
islands;  but,  from  an  improvement  of  the 
revenues,  sir  T.  Maitland  had  been  able 
to  pay  the  whole  Mediterranean  staff. 
'That  officer  looked  forward  to  a  yet  greater 
iBugmentation  of  the  revenue,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  convention  settled  till 
the  amount  of  its  produce  could  be  ascer- 
tained. It  had  been  urged,  that  the 
new  system  of  taxation  was  extremely 
onerous— that  it  impoverished  the  rich  and 
oppressed  the  poor.  The  fact  wa^  that 
^loce  the  constitution  of  the  Ionian  states, 
tir.  T.  Maitland  had  imposed  but  one 
new  tax — that  upon  olive  oil,  which  had, 
he  believed,  the  effect  of  increasing  thepro- 
duce  on  every  proprietor's  estate.  Again 
St  was  said,  that  this  was  done  without 
consulting  the  whole  senate,  and  under 
the  sanction  of  a  committee  only.  Now 
tko  person  had  ever  manifested  a  greater 
respect  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
or  a  stronger  disposition  to  maintain  them. 
With  regard  to  the  charge  of  having  esta- 
blished a  monopoly  of  the  corn  trade,  he 
had  in  the  first  instance  put  an  end  to  a 
monopoly  that  before  existed ;  but  com- 
mercial mtercourse  was  not  there  quite  so 
free  as  it  was  in  some  other  places,  and 
Parga  was  actually  threatened  with  famine 
by  meant  of  a  combination  of  merchants 
in  Corfu.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  corn 
traa  ordered  to  be  purchased  at  the  public 
iexpei^te,  and  this  system  was  to  continue 
till  the  sattte  danger  should  have  ceased. 
The  effect  tfierely  was  to  raise  the  price  a 
little  higher  than  it  foritierly  had  been. 
He  now  came  to  another  charge-^that  of 
imposing  local  taxes ;  and  the  whole  of 
this  resolved  itself  into  an  impost  for  the 
purpose  of  6n{shing  a  canal  in  Cephalonia, 
which  was  approved  by  every  landed  pro- 
prietor and  [Merchant  in  that  island.  Every 
attempt  had  been  made,  however,  both 
there  and  in  the  other  states,  to  excite  re'^ 
Volt,  and  to  produce  false  impressions  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  the  British  govern- 
i^ent.  At  Santa  Maura  these  attempts 
had  been  actively  and  pertinaciously  made, 
JP^^  he  had  received  some  information  re- 
B|^ng  them  from  the  very  best  sources 
^Wtlligence.  One  of  these— the  eldest 
Vv  a  principal  iohabitaiH,  who  had  re^ 
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presented  Santa  Maura  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Ionian  islands— described  the  ihscrr- 
rection  to  have  been  caused  by  a  person 
who  had  long  been  employed  in  endea- 
vours to  interrupt  the  tranquillity  esta- 
blished by  the  British  government;  thai 
it  did  not  last  above  one  day,  and  was 
raised  chiefly  by  a  false  alarm  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  in  fact  brought  about 
by  much  the  same  means  as  those  used  in 
fomenting  disturbances  nearer  honfe.  sir 
T.  Maitland  had  throughout  shown  a  re- 
spect for  the  constitution  and  for  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  inhabitants,  which  had  not 
been  shown  by  the  Russian  government. 
The  civil  government  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
including  even  Malta,  formed  no  longer 
any  charge  on  this  country,  and  we  were 
also  on  the  point  of  obtaining  a  reduction 
in  our  military  expenditure.  Their  lord, 
ships  were  aware  that  he  was  too  nearly 
related  to  the  officer  whose  conduct  he 
was  vindicating  to  deal  in  panegyric.  Had 
he  been  more  distantly  connected,  he 
might  have  been  more  able  to  do  justice 
to  his  merits.  He  felt,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  had  certainly  said  nothing  more 
than  was  strictly  due,  and  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  of 
those  calumnies  which  had  been  so  an«« 
ceasingly  and  so  extensively  circulated. 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving  for  co- 
pies of  certain  correspondence  that  had 
passed  between  the  British  government 
and  commissioners  of  the  Ionian  states. 

Earl  Bat  hurst  remarked,  that  the  wbold 
administration  of  sir  T.  Maitland  was  de- 
serving of  the  highest  credit :  a  most  im- 
portant and  delicate  trust  had  been  com- 
mitted to  him — a  trust  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  he 
could  derive  no  benefit  from  past  experi- 
ence. This,  however,  he  had  executed 
with  the  utmost  temper,  ability,  and  mo- 
deration. There  was  no  governor  in  the 
various  Colonics  and  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain  who  had  acted  in  a  more 
upright,  honourable,  assiduous,  and  pru- 
dent manner.  He  now  wished  to  offer  a 
few  words  as  to  the  conduct  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's government,  which  had  likewise 
been  much  misrepresented.  Whenever 
the  subject  should  be  fairly  examined,  it 
would  appear  that  the  British  government 
had  hever  exercised  its  protection  more 
liberally  ot  more  acropulously.  The 
whole  error  of  those  who  censured  our 
proceedings  in  that  quarter,  arose  from  an 
idea  that  we  had  any  option  to  exereiso^ 
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But  the  truth  was,  that  we  had  originally 
no  right  to  retain  possession  of  rarga, 
that  we  were  under  no  ubh'gation  to  retain 
it,  and  that  we  never  engaged,  on  occu- 
pying it,  to  keep  it  under  our  protection. 
in  the  treaty  of  1815,  the  Ionian  depen- 
dencies were  described,  and  Parga  was 
expressly  excluded  from  the  stipulations 
made  respecting  them.  He  knew  that  it 
liad  been  confidently  reported  some  time 
8^0,  that  one  of  sir  J.  Caropbeirs  ofiicers 
had  entered  into  some  engagement  with 
the  Parguinotes  with  regard  to  their  be- 
coming a  dependency  on  this  country; 
but  as  he  knew  that  no  such  instructions 
had  ever  been  sent  to  sir  J.  Campbell,  he 
had  requested  an  interview  with  that  of- 
ficer, who  was  too  ill  to  meet  him,  but 
who  had  sent  what  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  death-bed  declaration,  in  which  he 
atated  that  he  had  never  authorized  any 
officer  to  give  the  Parguinotes  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  taken  under 
oor  protection.  It  was  a  mere  occupa- 
tion on  our  part,  and  stood  on  the  same 
l^ound  as  our  occupation  of  Egypt  in  a 
former  war.  Egypt  also  belonged  to  the 
Porte,  and  when  we  drove  the  French 
out  of  it,  it  was  because  their  possession 
was  contrary  to  our  belligerent  interests, 
and  showed  that  the  rorte  was  itself 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  exclude 
them.  But  when  peace  arrived,  Egypt 
was  restored,  and  the  case  of  Parga  was 
quite  analogous.  As  to  what  might  be 
supposed  due  to  the  people  of  Parga,  on 
its  cession,  he  must  say  that  it  would 
have  been  quite  unusual  to  grant  them 
three  or  four  years  for  the  sale  of  their 
property;  but  of  what  use  would  the 
delay,  if  granted,  have  been  to  Parga ;  for 
who  would  have  purchased  property  of 
that  description  ?  By  the  arrangement  ac- 
tually made,  Ali  Pacha  had  been  induced 
to  purchase  it,  and  at  a  better  rate  than 
could  have  been  secured  by  any  other 
Btipulation.  The  only  additional  ground 
on  which  the  cession  had  been  blamed 
was,  that  Parga  had  surrendered  to  us, 
and  that  we  ought  therefore  to  have  re- 
tained possession  of  it.  Those,  however, 
who  knew  the  situation  of  the  place,  well 
knew  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fendmg  it. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.] 
Lord  Eltenborough  moved  the  order  of 
the*  day  for  goine  into  a  committee  on  this 
tiUf  and  stated  that  he    had    several 


amendments  to  propose  in  the  com- 
mittee, the  printing  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  for,  with  a  view  to  their 
discussion  on  the  re-commitment  of  the 
bill.  He  thought  the  clauses  might  be  so 
worded  as  to  remove  the  objections  made 
against  them  as  they  now  stood,  and  he 
hoped  that  every  noble  lord  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  measure  would  attend 
the  committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  from 
the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  his 
noble  friend,  he  could  easily  conceive 
that  the  bill  might,  after  it  had  gone 
through  a  committee,  prove  much  lesa 
injurious  to  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  country  than  it  now  appeared  to  him 
calculated  to  be  in  all  its  clauses.  He 
must  at  the  same  time  say  not-content  to 
the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee. 

Lord  Redesdale  observed,  that  if  the 
bill  was  to  have  a  retrospective  operation, 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  vote  for  it. 
It  would  go  to  overturn  numberless  set- 
tlements, to  revive  suits  which  had  beea 
decided,  to  set  aside  wills  and  revoke 
administrations.  As  the  bill  now  stood, 
its  retrospective  effect  would  extend  over 
a  period  of  seventy  years,  and  marriages 
solemnized  during  that  period  might  by 
possibility  be  made  null  and  void. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  with  wliat 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord,  but  at  the 
same  time  thought  that  the  Marriage  act 
required  alteration.  To  him  it  appeared 
that  the  simplest  law  was  the  best,  and 
he  should  rather  be  for  granting  more 
facility  than  for  interposing  any  obstruc- 
tion in  contracting  marriage.  Eveiy 
new  regulation,  however,  should  be  pros- 
pective only;  and  although  there  might 
be  past  cases  in  which  hardships  must 
be  sustained,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
there  was  any  injustice  in  leaving  parties 
to  the  provimns  of  the  old  law. 

Lord  Holland  also  thought  ti^at  the  lavT 
required  alteration,  and  that  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  into  the  committee. 
Those  who  held  that  the  bill  should  be 
retrospective  would  likewise  have  the  op- 
portunity of  submitting  a  proposition 
with  that  view.  His  own  conviction  was^ 
that  as  the  law  now  stood,  it  was  as  bad 
as  it  could  be. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  clauses  be  had  ever 
seen  in  any  bill  was  that  which  provided, 
that  because  the  bans  had  beenirregalar, 
it  should  be  4eft  to  the  judee  to  decide 
whether   it  was   a  iena^/Hfe  marriage 
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Such  a  provision  would  ineritably  lead  to 
B  degree  of  profligacy  of  which  it  wan  dif- 
ficult to  form  an  estimate.  He  doubted 
much  whether  any  judi^e  could  be  tafely 
invested  with  this  discretion ;  and  if  all 
case*  of  marriage  by  licence  were  to  fall 
within  the  same  clause,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  abolish  aiarriage  by  licence  alto- 
gether* 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  thought,  that 
if  the  act  had  not  a  retrospective  opera- 
tion, no  good  would  follow  trom  it. 

The  0ouae  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee, and  several  new  clauses  were 
propo:ied  by  lord  Elleoborough. 

Criminal  Law.]  The  Marquis  of 
LansduUMt  on  moving  tlie  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Privately 
Stealing  bill,  said,  that  there  were  three 
btlls  before  the  House  in  the  same  stage, 
for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  country  He  had  selected  the  one 
just  read  by  the  clerk  as  the  first  for  their 
ordships'  consideration,  as  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  it  would  meet  the  most  seri- 
ous opposition.  With  that  apprehension 
on  his  mind,  he  should  state  the  grounds 
by  which  he  felt  that  the  bill  was  recom- 
mended to  their  support.  It  was  but  jus* 
tice  to  I  heir  lordships  to  say,  that  he  was 
persusded  there  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Mouse  who  would  wish  to  continue  in 
their  full  severity  any  part  of  the  penal 
laws  which  were  not  attended  with  bene- 
ficial effect*.  They  were  now  to  consider 
ibe  propriety  of  repealing  aji)ill  which  had 
remained  for  a  Cj9iisiderable  time  a  dead 
letter  on  the  St^tiite  Book,  and  which,  in- 
stead of  asiiating,  prejudiced  the  course 
of  justice,  by  deterring  prosecutors  from 
taking  that  part  which  they  ought  in  order 
tp  bn^g  Qriminalf  to  account.  He  knew 
of  no  test  by  which  they  could  judee 
of  the  efficacy  ofpeo^l  la  A,  except  toe 
^xperimc^nt*  whether,  on  the  whole,  they 
l^  ooatributed  to  repress  crime,  and 
whether  they  had  met  with  the  concur- 
rent feeling  pf  the  comnp^unity  ?  Lo9^- 
ing,  t|)er^we,  at  the  preset  measure 
in  tluf  view,  he  was  confident  when  he 
aaserted  tfaait  the  law  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed—that, owing  to  its  severity,  it 
nad  been  hardly  executed  duriqg  the  last 
^  or  70  year?}  nay,  even  as  far  back  as  it 
was  possible  to  collect  facts  with  any  cer- 
tainty-^that  its  severity  had  so  &r  arm-i 
edjudgAs,  prqBeoo^<V0t  |ind  juriea  against 
it^  V  tp  ren4^r  if,  fJnaofljt  hpapoa^ible  to  ob.« 
yjllf  A  C^vi^oQ  iMidcf  iti     Iq  th^  gren^ 
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er  number  of  cases,  the  proaeootors  pre- 
ferred acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  their  pro- 
perty, rather  than  expose  their  con«ciencea 
to  the  feeling  of  having  visited  on  their 
fellow-creatures  a  dit^proportionate,  cruel, 
and  unjust  punishment.  He  found  by 
the  returns,  that  from  1805  to  1818,  3.52 
convictions  had  taken  place,  and  only 
one  execution.  In  London  and  Middle- 
sex there  had  been  but  one  executioo 
during  a  whole  century.  In  the  North- 
ern circuit,  there  were  46  convictions  and 
no  execution.  In  the  Western  circuit* 
for  the  last  50  years,  there  were  /)5  con*- 
victions  and  no  executions ;  and  in  Lan* 
cashire,  from  1779  to  1818,  there  were  but 
9  convictions  and  no  execution.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  was  the  evidence  taken 
before  a  committee  of  the  other  House,  io 
which  the  merchants,  and  principal  shop- 
keepers of  London  agreed,  speakmg,  with* 
out  hesitation,  not  merely  for  themselves, 
but  for  all  those  with  whom  they  had 
communication  in  clubs  or  otherwise,  that 
the  shop- keepers,  whose  properly  the  act 
was  intended  to  protect,  disclaimed  such 

I>rotection,  and  were  anxious  to  be  re* 
eased  from  its  burthen.  Shop-keepefa 
of  the  highest  respectability,  had  st<ite4 
cases  in  which  they  had  submitted  to  con^ 
siderable  loss,  being  deterred  from  prose- 
cution by  the  belief  that  the  punishment 
was  infinitely  beyond  what  humanity  anc} 
expediency  required.  Would  the  House 
reject  such  evidence  ?  Would  they  pay  no 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  a  com-* 
mittee  which  had  acte4  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  which  had  reported  unani- 
mously that  the  act  ought  to  be  repealed  ? 
Would  they  pay  no  attention  to  the  other 
House,  which  had  passed  the  present  bill 
unanimously,  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  saying,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  countryi 
who  were  most  interested  in  the  question, 
that  a  bill  which  was  founded  in  humanity 
and  justice,  was  not  entitled  to  their  lord- 
ships' favour  and  support  ? 

The  Li^rd  Chancellor  said^  that  the  po^ 
bl^  marquis  had  .misupderstood  him,  if  he 
supposed  that  it  was  hi^  intention  t^o  oip* 
pose  that  bill  in  particuUr.  At  the  sai^etime 
be  considered  it  a  matter  of  regret,  thai 
those  bills  were  not  brought  forvv ard  when 
the  House  might  have  the  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  the  twelve  judges,  especi- 
ally as  they  were  said  to  have  interposed 
mercy  in  so  niany  cases  against  the  vor4 
diets  pf  jifries.  In  the  former  distances 
ip  wbi^h  the^e  t^Uf  were  discMS^i  thej 
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had  the  benefit  cf  the  experience  and 
knowledge  which  distinguished  that  great 
man  who  had  lately  held  the  oflSce  of  chief 
judge  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench.  In- 
duced by  his  authority  they  had  again 
and  again  rejected  these  bill«;.  The  pre- 
sent bill  might  possibly  admit  of  amend- 
ment in  the  point  to  which  he  should  now 
object ;  but  while  it  appeared  a  harsh 
thing  to  condemn  a  m'an  to  death  for 
stealing  privately  in  a  shop  to  the  amount 
of  fiee  shillings,  the  present  bill  did  not 
provide  sufficiently  against  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty to  an  amount  which,  though  it  could 
not  distress  some,  migbt  effectually  ruin 
many  shop-keepers.  The  act  was  not  in- 
tended merely  tor  the  protection  of  men  of 
large  property,  but  also  of  men  of  small 
property,  who  could  not  so  well  protect 
themselves.  It  might,  therefore,  become 
an  argument  for  their  lordships'  consider- 
ation, whether  they  would  expose  the 
whole  fruits  of  an  industrious  life  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  measure  as  the  pre« 
sent.  It  bad  been  his  painful  duty  to  re- 
ceive the  recorder's  report  during  the  pe- 
riod of  18  years,  and  he  could  not  say 
from  that  experience  that  there  appeared 
to  be  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  pro- 
secutors to  institute  proceedings.  He 
could  say,  indeed,  that  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised, that  so  little  regret  was  manifested 
by  prosecutors  in  general,  at  proceeding 
on  those  capital  charges.  But  if  there 
was  an  apprehension  in  prosecutors,  there 
would  be  as  probably  an  apprehension  in 
offenders,  in  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  a  capital  punishment.  He 
now  spoke  the  sentiments  of  that  great 
judge  to  whom  he  had  before  referred,  that 
the  apprehension  of  the  capital  punish- 
ment had  deterred  many  from  the  com- 
mission of  this  offence.  If,  however,  their 
lordships  were  disposed  to  make  a  merci- 
ful experiment,  he  should  make  no  very 
strenuous  objection.  Hut  if  hereafter  it 
should  be  found,  that  shop-lifting  became 
universal,  and  that  many  persons  were  re- 
duced to  mi:$ery  by  this  crime,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  remembered  that  he  had  sug- 
gested che  consideration,  whether  this  law 
which  had  so  long  existed  was  not  wise 
and  politic.  Having  said  *<  not-content " 
to  the  bill,  he  should  feel  no  great  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  On  the  third  reading  he 
should  propose  an  amendment,  to  provide 
that  persons  stealing  to  the  value  of  more 
than  10/.  should  still  be  subject  to  the  ca- 
pital punishment. 
The  bin  was  read  a  third  time,  aad  af- 
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ter  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  passed. 
On  the  motion  for  the  third  reaaing  of 
the  Capital  Felonies  Repeal  bill, 

Lora  Redesdale  objected  to  the  repeal 
of  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case  of 
persons  committing  certain  offences,  be- 
ing disguised  by  night.  He  stated  that  in 
the  part  of  the  country  where  he  resid* 
ed,  he  was  obliged,  coniointly  with  some 
of  his  neighbours,  to  keep  up  a  police 
of  six  men  at  the  expense  of  200/.  a-year, 
to  suppress  deer-stealers  on  the  border* 
of  the  forest.  If  the  capital  puniuhmenl, 
which  now  applied  to  persons  going- 
with  their  faces  blackened  and  disguised^ 
were  repealed,  the  practice  among  these 
depredators  would  be  universally  resorted 
to. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxon  said*  it  would 
be  remembered  that  deer-stealing  would 
remain  punishable  for  the  first  offence  bj 
fine,  for  the  second  offence  by  tranporta- 
tion.  Now  the  question  was,  whether  the 
fact  of  persons  blackening  their  faces  was 
a  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  punishment  of  death  ? 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  his  supposition 
was,  that  in  all  cases  'these  offenders 
would  go  with  their  faces  blackened. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that  if 
it  was  known  that  courts  would  be  in  the 
habit  of  applying  a  higher  punishment  to 
deer-stealing  when  committed  by  persons 
thus  disguised,  as,  for  instance,  that  they 
would  fine  simple  deer-stealers  10/.,  and 
deer-stealers  in  disguise  500/;  or,  for  the 
second  offencfe,  sentence  to  transporta- 
tion for  seven  yelirs  io  the  one  case,  and 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  other,  the  effect 
of  a  superior  punishment  on  that  aggrava* 
tion  of  the  offence  would  remain. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  the  noble  marquis 
pre-supposed  that  the  offenders  were  de« 
tected.  Now  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
class  of  persons  he  had  mentioned  did  noS 
care  much  for  transportation. 

Lord  H'Mand  said,  the  noble  baron 
seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary  appre- 
hension of  these  black-faced  gentry,  bat 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his  apprehensions 
as  to  their  increase  would  be  found 
groundless.  When  on  a  former  occasion 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  another  House 
to  take  away  the  capital  punishment  which 
attached  to  persons  calling  themselves 
Egyptians,  the  member  for  Kent  rose  to 
protest  against  it  in  behalf  of  bis  couiltj, 
which  he  foretold  would  be  inundated 
with  gipsies.  The  noble  lords  near  him 
could  DOW  tell  the  House  whether  Kent 
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was  80  inundated  with  gipsies  of  late  years 
as  to  become  uninhabitable. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  he  should 
wish  the  noble  marquis  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  of  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill  till  to-morrow,  as  there  were,  in  his 
mind,  so  many  objections  to  it,  that  it 
could  not  be  discussed  without  occupying 
much  of  their  lordships*  time. 

This  proposition  having  been  assented 

to, 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  he  would,  in 
die  mean  time,  to  save  trouble,  point  out 
the  objections  which  he  had  to  some  of 
the  enactments.  Among  the  offences 
from  which  the  bill  took  away  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  were  those  to  which  capi- 
tal punishment  was  affixed  by  the  9th 
Geo.  1,  chap.  22,  viz.  the  killing,  maiming, 
or  wounding  of  cattle,  or  the  cutting  down 
of  trees  in  orchards  or  plantations.  It 
did  undoubtedly  seem  a  hardship  that  so 
heavy  a  punishment  as  that  of  death 
ahould  be  affixed  to  the  cutting  down  a 
aingle  tree,  or  the  killing  or  wounding  a 
cow.  But  it  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  general  descriptions,  that  all  cases 
were  included.  It  was  impossible,  by  the 
means  of  language,  to  frame  laws  which 
ahould  apply  to  all  cases,  without  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  In 
the  case  of  burglary,  for  instance—if  a 
person  passing  Ludgate-hill  broke  a  pane 
of  glass  and  drew  out  a  ribband,  that  was 
burglary.  This  would  be  thought  too 
bard  a  case  for  the  application  of  capital 
punishment,  yet  this  offence  was  made 
punishable  by  death  under  the  words  of 
the  same  law,    which  was  necessary  to 

Srevent  the  breaking  into  a  house  in  the 
ead  of  night,  finding  the  family,  standing 
over  them  with  pistols,  and  rifling  the 
dwelling.  It  was  impossible,  of  course, 
to  administer  such  a  law,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  mercy  and  discretion. 
Now,  in  the  case  before  the  House,  if  the 
bill  passed  in  its  present  state,  a  person 
might  root  up  or  cut  down  whole  acres  of 
plantations,  or  destroy  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  cattle  of  a  farmer,  without  being 
aubject  to  capital  punishment.  Persons 
would  thus  be  let  loose  to  do  mischief  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  many  capital  crimes. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  without  hearing 
his  objections  removed,  consent  to  this 
part  of  the  bill.  As  to  the  clause  which 
took  away  the  punishment  of  death  from 

P'^nkruptcy  offences,  he  had  no  objection 
it*    In  the  experience  of  forty  years  in 
court    of  Chancery,  he   had    only 
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known  two  or  three  parsons  prosecuted 
for  this  capital  offence,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  there  were  cases  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  capital  punishment,  prosecu- 
tions had   been  prevented.      As  to  the 
repeal  of  the  6(h  Geo  2nd,  which  affixed 
the  punishment  of  death  to  persons  break- 
ing down  the  banks  of  rivers  or  sea-banks, 
when  he  looked  to  the  state  of  property 
in  Lincolnshire,  where,  by  offences  of  this 
kind,  mischief  might  be  done,  to  which 
the  robbery  of  a  ^w  pounds  was  not  to 
be   compared— when   persons    might   be 
deprived  of  all  their  means  of  subsistence^ 
he  could  not  give  his  consent  to  it.     As 
to  the  clause  respecting  the  pulling  down 
turnpike-houses,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
material,  as  the  pulling  down  turnpike- 
houses  was  a  capital  offence  under  another 
act.    He  came  next  to  the  clause  respect- 
ing threatening  letters,  which  took  away 
the  capital  punishment  unless  the  letter 
demanded  money  or  a  valuable  consider- 
ation.   On  this  he  confessed  he  had  great 
doubts.     Nothing  was  more  destructive 
to  the  peace  of  families,  than  the  appre- 
hensions which   were  kept  alive  by  the 
malicious  and  secret  threats  of  mischief* 
The  clause  which  took  away  the  punish- 
ment of  death  from  persons  destroying 
the  floodgates  or   sluices   on  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,  it  would,  in  his  opinion^ 
be  impossible  for  the  House  to  take  away, 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  pro- 
perty thus  protected.    The  last  paragraph 
of  the  preamble  referred  to  the  act  tor 
punishing  persons  destroying  certain  ma- 
nufactured goods  with  death.    He  could 
only  say,  that  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  the  northern  circuit,  it  was    the 
general  opinion  that  there  was  no  possible 
security    for    the  manufacturers   in   the 
North  of  England,  but  by  the  terror  of 
that  law. 

The  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  fixe4 
for  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMQNS. 

Monday^  July  17. 

Catholic  Claims.]  Mr.  Plunked 
said,  he  held  two  petitions  in  his  hand, 
relative  to  the  claims  of  his  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow  subjects,  which  he  did  not 
mean  at  present  to  lay  before  the  House. 
He  would  not  expatiate  on  the  subject  to 
which  those  petitions  related,  but  would 
rather  apply  himself  to  explain  why  he 
did  not  now  intend  to  bring  them  forward. 
One  of  those  petitions  was  froni  the  Ho-t 
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man  Catholic  inhabitants  of  certain  pa- 
rishes in   Dublin.    It    was    numerously 
and  most   respectably  signed,  and  com- 
plained of  the  civil  disabilities  by  which 
the    Roman     Catholics     were    affected. 
The  other  petition  was  generally  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  catholic 
population  of  Ireland.    The  signatures  to 
It  were  extremely  numerous;    and   he 
thought  he  did  not  state  too  much  when 
he  said  that  it  spoke  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  sister 
country.     He  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
motion  on  this  subject  in  the  present  ses- 
sion.   He  had  come  to  this  determination, 
after  giving  the  matter  the  best  consider- 
ation in  his  power.     He  felt  that,  while 
the  momentous  question  which  was  now 
before  parliament  and  the  public  remained 
undisposed  of,  he  should  be  wanting  in 
the  respect  that  was  due  to  the  throne, 
to  the  parliament,  and  to  the  country,  if 
he    were  to    distract   their  attention  by 
introducing  so  important  a  question  as 
the  riffhts   of  the   Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.    The  present  crisb  of  the  coun- 
ti^  was  one,  he  conceived,   of  extreme 
embarrascment,   big    with    great    public 
calamity,  and  therefore  requiring  the  un- 
divided attention  of  every    honest   and 
conscientious  man.     Under  such  circum- 
atances,  he  should  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
if  he  introduced  any  measure  that  could 
distract  the  attention  of  parliament  from 
the  sreat  question  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, or  which  could  tend  in  any  degree 
to  disturb  or  agitate  the    public  mind. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  bnng  forward, 
at  present,  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.   At  the  same  time  he  must  say, 
4hjt  the  question   connected  with  those 
petitions  was  one  not  only  of  such  deep 
mterest  to  the  country,  but  of  such  pres- 
ains  urgency,  Ihat  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  keep  it  back  for  any  protracted  period. 

Barrack  Agreement  Bill.]  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  above  bill  be  now  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Calcrafi  felt  himself  compelled  to 
renew  his  opposition  to  this  measure.' 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  told  them, 
that,  unless  this  bsrgain  was  completed, 
the  Horse-Guards  would  be  without  bar- 
racks. This  he  denied;  because  they 
might  still  occupy  the  barracks  which 
they  previously  bad.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  thrown  the  blame  of  thia 
proceeding  on  the  contractor^  who  was 


said  .  to  have   gone    on .  with   the  work 
hastily.    That,  however,   could  not  be; 
because  the  ground  on  which  the  barracks 
were  building  was  the  property  of  the 
Crown,   and  it   was   impossible  that    it 
could  have  been  placed  in  the  contractor's 
possession  except  by  the  officers  of  the 
Crown.    The  contractor  denied  that  he 
proceeded  on  his  own  risk,  and  declared 
that  he  acted  under  the  contract  signed 
by  government  before  parliament  knew 
any  thing  of  the  matter.    He  had  also  to 
object,  that  this  proceeding  had  not  been 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  competition. 
Competition,    however,  there  was  none. 
The  present  was  a  most  improper  time 
for  the  expenditure  of  (he  public  money 
on  any  object  that  could  be  foregone,    u 
barracks  were  really  wanted,  they  could 
be  procured  for  infinitely  less  than  the 
sum  now  about  to  be  laid*  out.    He  could 
see  no  necessity  for  the  measure ;  and  if 
the  House  threw  the  matter  back  to  go- 
vernment, they  would  find  that  the  plan 
would  be  reduced  to  something  like  a  pro- 
per scale. 

llie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  defend- 
ed the  contract,  as  an  eligible  one  for  the 
public. 

Mr.  Wilson  contended,  that  5,400/.  per 
annum,  was  too  great  a  rent  for  the  pre- 
mises in  question.  The  contract  wan 
made  at  the  rate  of  7  f  per  cent,  which  waa 
most  exorbitant. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  bound  to  oppose  a 
measure  which  would,  for  many  years» 
cost  the  country  5,400/.  per  annum  for 
bare  walls.  He  could  not  see  any  neces- 
sity for  going  to  such  an  extraordinary 
expense  for  a  regiment  consisting  only  of 
400  men  and  SOO  horses. 

The  question  bein^  put,  <<  That  the  re- 
port be  now  received,  "  the  House  divid-v 
ed  :  Ayes,  92  ;  Noes,  74. 


Lut  of  the 

Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  John  H. 
Anson,  hon.  G. 
Aubrey,  sir  John 
Barrett,  S.  M. 
Bernal,  Ralph 
Bright,  H. 
Buxton,  Fowell 
Boughton,  W.R. 
Bennet,  John 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F. 
Calvert,  C. 
Campbell,  hon.  J. 
Clifford,  Aug. 
Concannon,  lord 
Davits,  T.  H. 
UK  ^ 


Minoriiy, 

Denison,  Wra. 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dunda8,C. 
Ebrington,  viscount 
Evans,  Wm. 
Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 
Flemins,  John 
Gienoreby,  lord 
Graham,  J.  B.  G. 
Haldiroand,  Wm. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume^Jos. 
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ilutdiiosoD,  C.  H. 
{iiOgftoo,  J.  U. 
^nioo,  8ir  W. 
LiusbiofftoDy  Dr.  ~ 
LenoaiB,  T.  B. 
Lockhvty  J.  J. 
MartiDy  John 
Maxwell,  J. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Moort,  Peter 
Moetjrn,8irT. 
Nugn  Dt^  lord 
Onl,WiD. 
Oa$ul8too,  vise. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pares,  Thos. 
Peirse.  Henry 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Prion,  Rt. 
Pritiie,  hon.  F.  A, 
Pryw,  P. 
Robi^fts,  Abr. 
BobantyO. 


Robinsoa,  sir  O. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rurobold,  C. 
RusseU.  lord  W. 
Russell,  R.  G. 
Smith,  Robt 
Scudamore.  R. 
Seflon,  nrl  of 
Titchfield,  marq. 
Townshaod,  lora  C. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
We8tem,C.  C. 
Weila,  J. 
Whitbne^.W.H. 

Whit)>read,  Sam» 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  M. 
Wynn,  sir  W.  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 

TBLI.ER8. 

Calcraft,  J. 
Wilson,  T. 


CiTT  PsTITlOWi^THE  QUBSN.I       Mr. 

fik^riff  Rochwell  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
fveaenttd  the  petition  relatiTe  to  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  queen,  which  had 
Ata  day  bees  agreed  to  by  the  lord- 
mayor,  aUermen,  and  eommonera  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  common-coimeil  aa* 
aembled. 

Mr*  Alderman  Wood^md^  the  petition 
WM  agreed  io  by  a  very  large  mi^rity  of 
the  coDBmoo-coupeil.  In&ed,  scarcely 
ten  hands  had  been  held  up  against  it. 

The  petition  was  read.  The  petitioners 
atated,  that  they  had  learned,  with  great 
regret,  that  a  bill  of  Plains  and  Penalties 
had  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  her  majesty,  having  for  ita 
object  to  degrade  her  from  her  rank,  and 
to  dissolve  the  maniage  between  her  and 
his  majesty.  That  the  principle  on  which 
thismeasare  was  fbunded  was  never  resort- 
ed to  except  in  the  vofst  of  tinies  i  and  the 
petitioners  poold  not  hut  cypress  their  sor- 
row tbatit  was  brought  forward  on  evidence 
that  would  not  be  received  inordinary  cases. 
Thepetitlpners  contemplated  witq  greet 
selisiiiotion  the  caution  obferva4  hj  Uhs 
hon.  House,  in  the  course  of  e  proc^eoding 
whioh  tended  to  lower  the  digoiQr 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  country.  In  conclusion,  the  peti- 
tinners  greyed  the  House  to  reject  the  biU 
if  it  should  come  before  them. 

Motion   rxbpxctino  tqs  Qvbbm> 
PtATjk,]    Dr.  Lushingion  said  s-^I  risei 
pursuance  of  the  notice  whiph  I  geve 
the  House  on  Saturday,  to  move  en 


address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  gite  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House  co|»es  ai 
all  oScial  papers  relative  to  the  service  of 

i)l8te  presented,  in  1808,  by  bis  late  mo* 
esty  to   her    majesty  the'  queen,  then 
princess  of  Wales.     It  is  a  nsatter  off 
regret  to  me,  that  any  intention  shoid4 
have  been  supposed  to  exist  on  m^  pari 
to  take  the  House  by  surprise  io  tho 
motion  which  I  then  made.    On  the  eon« 
trary,  it  was  my  most  anxioos  desire  to 
effiord  every  opportunity  for  explanaiioa 
to  his  naajestjrs  ministers.    I  was  aware 
that  ay  hon.  and  learned  freind,  the  soll«* 
citor-general  of  the  queen,  had  made  tho 
earliest  communication  upon  the  subject 
to  the  noble  lord,  the  secretary  of  suta 
for  foreign  afairs,  and  in  ooaseqiience  ei 
that  communication   I  gave  less  notice 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done ;  but  I 
utterly  deny  any  wish  or  intention  on  raw 
part  to  take  the  House  by  surprise,  and  I 
am  perfectly  convince,  that  if  either  in 
fact  or  in  intention  any  such  circuoi*tanoo 
had  taken  p&soe,it  would  have  received  tho 
heaviest  displeasure  of  her  majesty  lh« 
queeo.  The  reason  that  I  was  anxbus  oi» 
Saturday  not  |o  postpone  the  motion,  not* 
withstanding  the  aosence  of  the  nobio 
lord,  was,  that  1  was  not  aware  the  Hooso 
would  i4t  to*morrow,  and  that  i  was  theire» 
fore  apprehensive  no  other  opportunitT 
would  occur  of  introducing  the  sibjecL 
— pHaving  now,  I  trust,  set  inyself  richc 
with  the  House  upon  this  point,  I  shell 
shortly    deteil    the    circumstances  upon 
which  the  motion  with  which  it  is  my  io* 
tention  to  conclude  is  founded.    In  tho 
year  1808,  his  late  majesty  was  graeionalj 
pleased  to  order,  for  the  use  of  her  ma-> 
jesty  the  queen,  then  princess  of  Walee, 
a  aepriee  of  plate.    The  service  was  made 
after  her  majesty's  own  taste,  nnd  v»aa 
presented  by  the  king  himself  to  hot  ma- 
jesty, for  her  use  and  enjoyment.    The 
order  came  through  the  lord  chamberlain ; 
the  service  wa^  paid  for  by  the  lord  cham- 
berlain; and  till  the  year  1814  her  ma- 
jesty  continued  in  possession  of  the  plate» 
without-  question   or  control.      At  that 
period  her  majesty  was  residing  in  apart** 
ments  in  Kensington  palace,  and  upon  her 
onittipg  that  residepce  ibr  tho  continent, 
tne  plate  was  delivered  over  by  her  to 
Mr.  Maah,  of  the  lord  Chamberlain*s  o^ 
fiee,  with  an  express  understanding  end 
an  entire  beli^  on  her  part,  thel  it  was 
the  property  of  her  majesty,  and  thut 
if  ever   «he  returned  to    this   country 
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it  would  be  reclaiiiied  for  hor  use*    Upon 
her  return  to  thk  countrj,  her  najesty 
fo«od  herself  without  aay  one  of  thoee 
•rtides  which  could  contrihute  to  her 
ueoi  oooifort  or  eojoyment*    She  found 
henelf  in  a  state  of  destitution^  which,  I 
believe  and  liope,  for  the  honour  of  the 
countrvy  it  utterly  unprecedented  in  the 
case  of  any  queen  of  Eogland.^Under 
these  ciroumstancefy  her  miyest^  being  not 
onlv  without  a  residence,  but  being  literally 
without  anv  one  article  for  her  daily  ose» 
was  pleased  to  direct  that  an  application 
flhould  be  made  to  Mr.  Mash  for  the 
aenrice  of  plate.    Mr.  Mash  replied,  that 
be  did  not  conceive  himself  autnorized  to 
deliver  the  plate  to  her  majesty  without 
the  authority  of  the  lord  chamberlain. 
Upon  application  being  made  to  the  lord 
chamberhiin,  that  noble  lord  replied  te 
her  majesty's  lady  in  waiting  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :«•**  The  lord  chamberlain 
availed  himself  of  the  earliest  occasion  to 
bring  the  subject  of  the  note  with  whieh 
be  was  honoured  by  lady  Anjie  Hamilton 
before  the  king ;  and  it  hating  been  as- 
certained by  oficial  documeirts^  that  the 
plate  in  question  ia  Crown  property,  his 
niajeaty  was  not    pleated  to  issue  anv 
orders  for  removing  it  from  the  jewel  o& 
fice  where  it  is  deposited*"    Such  beinff 
the  answer  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  I 
trust  i  shall  not  be  considered  guilty  of 
any  indecorum,  or  of  any  breach  of  that 
moBt  valuable  order  of  this  House,  which 
prohibitt  members  from  adverting  in  any 
manner  to  the  name  of  the  king,  if  I  treat 
the  letter  of  the  lord  chamberlain  as  hav- 
ing received  the  saaction  and  aatliorit^  of 
bit  majesty *t  ministers.    I  shall  treat  it  as 
having  issued  from  the  noble  lord  himself, 
and  I  do  believe  and  trust  the  noble  lord 
win  consent  to  that  view  of  the  question, 
and  not  be  induced,  at  tome  othert  have 
been,  to  shake  respontibility  from  hit  own 
ahoiydert  upon  persons  who  are  wholly 
inesponsible.    At  the  same  time,  I  mutt 
certainly  say,  that  if  I  were  to  confess  my 
own  honest  sei^mentt,  I  am  persuaded 
the  liberal  and  gentlemanly  disposition  of 
the  noble  lord  would  never  have  dictated 
aocfa  advice  as  appears  to  have  been  given 
from  the  contenta  of  this  letter,  but  that 
it  must  have  emanated  from  tome  person 
anjuoot  to  raite  himself  by  the  depression 
of  her  majetly,  and  bate  enough  to  stoop 
to  the  disgutting  task  of  irritating  the 
royal  mtnd  to  actt  which  can  only  tend 
to  the  degradation  of  the  Crown,  and  to 
the  intiiiry  of  the  bett  intereila  of  the 


ooinitrT. — With  retpect  to  the  courte 
which  hat  been  pursued  upon  the  present 
occasioDi  It  appears  te  me  that  there  ere 
only  two  postible  groundt  or  rather  sur- 
mises, for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  grounds,  upon  which  hb  maietty't  ad- 
visers can  have  proceeded*    The  first  it 
that  the  phite  was  hon&Jide  the  property 
of  the  Crown ;  that  it  was  purchased  by 
the  lord  chamberlain  for  the  Crown ;  that 
it  wat  never  for  a  moment  divested  out  of 
the  Crown ;  that  it  wat  strictly  a  loan  to 
her  majesty ;  and  therefore,  that  though 
her  majesty  enjoyed  the  use  of  it,  that 
permission  wat  an  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  and  might  be  put  an  end  te 
whenever  the  Crown  pleated.   In  the  firtt 
place,  admitUng  that  this  plate  was  btmik 
jSde  the  property  oi  the  Crown,  I  shall 
require  tomethinff  more  than  bare  aster- 
tion,  to  believe,  that  when  the  plate  wat 
delivered  to  her  majetty,  it  wat  intended 
that  she  should  only  have  a  qualified  use 
and  enjoyment  of  it.    Such  a  supposition 
is  contrary  to  all  past  experience;  for 
when  plate  hat  been  ordered  by  die  lord 
chamberlain,  paid  for  by  the  lord  oham* 
berlain,  and  delivered  to  princet  of  foreign 
ttatet,  and  ambattadors,  it  there  any  in» 
stance  in  which  such  a  conttruction  hat 
been  set  up,  or  in  which  a  demand  of 
restitution  has  been  made  ?    But  if  the 
present  wat  tuppoted  to  be  accompanied, 
with  any  condition,  it  it  a  little  extraor^ 
dinary  that  the  Crown  thould  have  thought 
proper  to    order  that  the   plate  shook! 
be  manufactured  according  to  the  taste 
and  fancjT  of  her  majetty.    In  my  humble 
opinion  it  it  not  very  retpectful  to  the 
memory  of  hit  late  majesty,  to  suppose 
that  he  should  have  annexed  any  condi- 
tions to  an  act  of  bounty  to  her  majesty, 
to   whom    upon   all  occasiont  he   had 
evinced  hit  mott  gracious   favour   and 
protection.    But  admitting  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  if  her  majesty  went 
abroad  she  should  forfeit  for  a  time  the 
use  of  this  plate,  I  will  put  it  to  the 
House  whether,  in  common  decency  and 
common  sense,  it  ought  to  be  refusiMl  to 
her  upon  her  return^    Is  it  consistent 
with  either  justice  or  feeling,  that  because 
her   majesty  is  accused  she  should  be 
treated  as  if  she  were  condemned ;  and 
that  before  any  investigation  has  taken 
place,  she  should  be  thrown  jpto  a  situa- 
tion of  degradation  and  disgrace  ?    Is  it 
just  or  manly  to  condemn  l^r  majesty  to 
a  situation,  in  which  she  is  not  only  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  her  high  rights  and 
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privileges  as  a  iover6ign,  but  even  from ' 
poMesting   those    ordinary  comforts    to 
which  an  English  lady  is  entitled  ?     God 
have  mercy  upon  the  heart  of  that  man 
who  was  capable  of  suggesting  to  his  ma- 
jesty such  advice»  who  could  so  far  forget 
what  was  due  to  himself  and  his  sovereign 
as  to  recomdiend  measures  tending  to  in- 
volve the  Crown  in  disgrace,  and  excite 
indignation  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.     The  people  of  Ensland 
feel  this— if  the  queen  has  been  guilty  of 
any  misconduct*  the  time  will  soon  arrive 
when  her  fate  is  to  be  decided ;  let  her 
be  tried  openly,  honestly,  and  according 
to  due  course  of  law;  but   God  forbid 
that    she   should   be  vexed  with   these 
mean  and  petty  insults.    There  is  one 
other  view  of  this  subject  which  I  hardly 
dare  to  anticipate  in  my  own  mind,  and 
to  which  I  shall  merely  advert  to  as  a  case 
which  is  barely  possible;   I  mean,  that 
when  the  plate  was  presented  to  her  ma- 
jesty, she  was  hfemme  couvertCf  and  con- 
sequently not  legally  capable  of  holding 
property  for  herself.     I  cannot  believe 
that  this  will  be  stated  in  argument  on  the 
other  side,  because  I  cannot  suppose  it 
possible  that  his  majesty,  who  has  been  so 
long  separated  from  the  ^ueen,  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  avail  himself  of  such  a 
plea,     I   pray,  this   House  to  consider 
whether  I  am  not  founded  in  calling  upon  it 
to  render  its  aid  and  assistance  to  her  ma- 
jesty under  these  circumstances.  If  the  de- 
cision of  this  subject  were  lefl  to  the  judg- 
ment and  Reeling  of  the  noble  lord,  unbiass- 
ed by  any  other  consideration,  such  are  the 
sentiments  which  I  entertain  of  the  noble 
lord's  liberality,  that  I  am  confident  he 
would  be  the  first  man  in  this  House  to 
repudiate  a  course  which  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  insult  and  to  irritate. 
Had  the  right  hon.  colleague  of  the  noble 
lord  been  present  (and  1  did  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  not  have 
left  the  House  before  this  question  was 
brought  under  discussion)  I  might  have 
appealed  to  him,  with  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining the  powerful  aid  and  assistance  of 
one,  who  has  expressed  his  regard  and 
affection  for  her  majesty.     I  think  the 
House  will  not  expect  me  to  press  this 
subject  farther,  or  to  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  her  majesty's  household  arl'ange- 
ments.    I  shall  only  add,  that  at  the  pre- 
aent  moment  there  is  not  a  single  article 
in  her  majesty's  possession  which  is  not 
^^jf^  and  which  is  not  utterly  unadapted 
^Hjj^cr  rank  and  atatbo*     I  hope  the 
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House  will  feel  this,  and  give  me  credit 
for  stating  the  truth  without  entering  into 
further  particulars.  Feeling,  as  J  do,  that 
the  domestic  concerns  of  any  branch  of 
the  royal  family  can  never  be  pryed  into 
with  a  nice  and  scrutinising  eye,  without 
infinite  injury  and  detriment  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country,  1  trust  the  noble 
will  spare  me  the  necessity  of  persevering 
in  this  course,  not  by  coming  forward 
with  reasons  of  state,  but  by  admitting 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  case  have 
been  misapprehended,  and  by  giving  an 
assurance  that  an  order  will  be  immedi- 
ately issued  for  the  restitution  of  her  ma- 
jesty's property.    Sure  1  am  that  if  this 
course  be  adopted  by  the  noble  lord,  it 
will  be  consenial  to  the  feelings  of  a  great 
majority  of  this  House,  and  most  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  this  country.    I 
shall    conclude   by  moving,  **  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
J>lea8ed  to  give  directions,  that  there  be 
aid  before  this  House,  copies  of  all  Official 
Papers  relating  to  a  Service  of  Plate  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty  the  queen  by  hia 
late  majesty,  in  1808,  and  used  by  her 
majesty  till  her  departure  from  England 
in  1814."  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  regretted  very  much 
that  he  should  have  been  absent  on  Satur- 
day when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
first  made  this  motion ;  but  still  more  did 
he  lament  both  the  mode  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  forward,  and   the  course 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  adopt  in  his  absence.    He 
certainly  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
queen's  solicitor-general,  communicating 
ttie   intention   to  brini^  this  motion  on  ; 
but  he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House  to  decide  whether  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  submit  a  motion  to  parliament 
on  a  subject  so  immediately  connected 
with  the  interior  economy  of  the  royal 
family,    without    having    previously  ex- 
hausted every  other  reasonable  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  vi(|w,  and  whether 
such  a  course  was  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effect.     He  would  not  impute  any 
improper  motives  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  been  pleased  to  give  him  credit 
for  entertaining  proper  feeungs  and  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  he  was  disposed 
to  render  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man the  same  justice;   but,  with  every 
disposition  to  view  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  oondua  fairly  and  liberally, 
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he  was  unable  to  redoee  it  to  the  standard 
of  fair  parliamentary  dealing,  and  be  was 
sure  that  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
man's  place  he  ihpuld  have  acted  a  dif- 
ferent part.    Would  it  not  have   been 
more  consistent  with  a  feXt  parliamentary 
course  of  proceeding,  if  toe  hon.   and 
learned   gentleman  had  abstained  from 
making  an  actual  motion  at  a  time  when  j 
there  was  no  individual  minister  of  the  { 
Crown  present  who  could  give  any  infer-  ; 
mation  on  the  subject  ?    The  hon.  and  \ 
learned  gentleman  was  no  doubt  placed  in 
a  peculiar  situation,  in  which  he  must  be 
supposed  to  act  under  the  directions  of 
-others,  although  he  (lord  Castlereagh) 
did  not  know  of  whom.    Though  he  was  ' 
bound  to  believe  that  the  hOn.  and  learned  , 
gentleman  had  been  influenced  solely  by  | 
a  sense  of  duty,  yet  when  he  consicfered 
the  course  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  Saturday, 
and  heard  the  acrimony  of   remark  in 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
just  indulged,  he  must  say  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  if  his  object  had  been  to 
ctggrevBte  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
to  stimulate  the  worst  part  of  the  populace 
to  expressions  of  discontent,  and  to  repeat 
those  acts  of  outrage  of  which  he  had 
himself  been  an  eye-witness,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  even  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  insulted.    If  the  hon. 
and  learned  ffentleroan  had  even  used  the 
diligence  whtch  became  him  as  an  advo- 
cate, he  could  not  have  come  down  and 
made  a  speech  so  remarkable  for  gross 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  so  pregnant 
with  remarks  calculated  to  act  as  fire-- 
brands out  of  that  House.    He  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  not  too  much  to  say, 
that   when  he  himself  was  not  in  the 
House,  the  hon.  and  leam^  gentleman 
should  have  ascertained  of  hh  right  hon. 
friend  whether  he  could  give  hira  any  in- 
formation on  the  subject  before  he  made 
his  motion ;   and  that  he  should  not  have 
made  any  observations  calculated  to  do 
so  much  mischief,  or  put  any  questions  on 
the  subject  of  these  papers,  till  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  was  present  who   could 
answer  them.    The  very  Act  of  his  (lord 
Castlereagh's)  absence  (and  he  charged 
himself  of  course  with  tlie  responsibiiit 
of  not  beioff  in  the  House  to  do  his  duty 
ought  to  have  restrained  the  hon.  an 
l^Mned    gentleman.     Standing    in    the 
situation  in  which  he  did,  he  was  bound 
to  express  bia  ftdiogs  on  the  occasion ; 


and  ID  doing  so,  he  hoped  he  had  not  ex« 
pressed  himself  more  stronaly  than  the 
nature  of  the  case  required.  He  came 
now  to  consider  the  circumstance  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  House  were  to  have 
their  feelings  tortured,  and  the  public 
mind  was  to  be  excited,  by  statements 
apparently  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry* 
ing  forward  that'  system  of  mflaming  the 
passions  of  the  people,  which  seemed  to 
be  so  steadily  acted  upon.  He  should 
state  to  the  House  what  he  knew  of  this 
transaction;  and  in  doing  so  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemani 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to 
avoid  the  responsibility  which  he  might 
be  thought  to  have  incurred.  About 
three  weeks  sgo  (and  it  was  not  an  un- 
important feature  of  the  case  that  it  was 
of  three  weeks*  standing,  notwithstanding 
the  pressing  haste  which  prevented  the 
learned  gentleman  from  waiting  two 
days),  before  the  question  took  an  official 
shape,  a  communication  was  received  by 
his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  his  ma- 

i'estv*s  government,  from  the  lord  cham- 
lerfain,  stating  that  her  majesty  had  ap- 
plied for  the  restoration  of  this  plate. 
His  noble  friend  said,  in  answer,  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  refuse  the  queen 
either  a  proper  residence,  or  furniture 
becoming  her  station ;  and  that  when  a 
place  of  residence  was  fixed  on,  the 
question  of  plate  and  furniture  would  be 
considered  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
sure  the  sense  o^  the  House  and  of  the 
country  would  bear  him  out  ^Kien  he  de- 
clared, that  if,  on  the  queen  arrival  in 
this  country,  she  had  conducted  herself 
with  that  feeling  which  became  her  sex, 
and  that  dignity  which  became  her 
station,  there  was  no  person  who  would 
not  have  wished  her  majesty  to  receive 
every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  her 
comfort  and  convenience  under  her  pre- 
sent situation.  But  when  her  majesty 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  meanest 
advisers — when  shie  sufiered  herself  to  be- 
come an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
basest  populace  of  the  country,  who  pre- 
sumed to  insult  the  palace  of  her  sovereiffn 
and  her  husband,  as  he  (lord  Castlereagh) 
had  the  misfortune  of  personally  witness- 
ing, he  had  no  hesitation  to  declare,  in 
defiance  of  every  taunt  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  might  throw  out  In 
that  House  or  elsewhere,  that  he  should 
show  himself  to  be  insensible  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station  as  a  minister  of  the 
CrowD|  if  ht  were  to  coinpromise  its 
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hoooor  by  AdTisiiig  fais  toTerttieo  to  be- 
cone  the  dupe  of  such  arts.    If  her  me- 
jestj's  present  residence  io  towo  was  not 
a  suitable  onCf  be  was  persuaded  that  no 
difficulty  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Bsaldng  an  arrangement  by  which  her  ma- 
jesty  alight  find  herself— not  indeed  in  a 
royal  palace— but  in  such  a  residence  as 
her  ntesent  circumstances  might  lead  her 
to  oesire.    Bat  when  the  question  was 
taken  up  In  this  manner^— when  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  came  down  to  the 
House  to  make  a  garbled  statement— 
which  he  believed  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  would  not  have  made  had  be 
set  been  misled^be  Mt  it  to  be  his  duty^ 
and  he  thought  tlie  House  would  think  it 
was  its  uuty,  not  to  enter  into  every  quar« 
lel  which  might  be  raised  by  a  discon- 
tented member  of  the  royal  family ;  for, 
if  the  House  were  disposed  to  entertain 
these  Questions,  they  would  soon  have  an 
ample  narvesi  of  such  djscussioof •    The 
ken*  and  learned  gentleman  had  described 
this  pkte  as  a  present  to  the  queen  from  ' 
hk  late  majesty ;  and  a  great  attempt  had 
DOW  been  madie,  as  on  other  occasions,  to 
eosbark  the  character  of  the  late  venerable 
monarch  in  the  aaestlon  at  issue,  and  to 
make  him  an  autnority  .for  bearing  down 
the  proceedings  now  pending  before  par- 
liament.   The  House,  he  trusted,  would 
guard  against  this  attempt.    If  assertioDs 
were  mime  on  the  one  side,  it  might  be 
■eoessary  to  meet  them  with  assertions 
OB  the  other;  and  he  would  leave  the 
House  to  Mge  of  the  sitoation  in  which 
they  would  be  placed,  if  called  upon  to 
Investigate  the  disputes  of  the  royal  family 
with  nothing  to  guide  them  but  assertions. 
With  respect  to  the  plate  io  question 
(which  hM  long  been  a  topic  of  treasury 
eorrespondencel,  it  was  so  far  from  being 
the  property  of  ner  majesty,  as  stated  b^ 
thenon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  it 
was  no  more  the  intention  of  his  late  ma- 
jjutv  to  give  that  plate  to  the  princess  of 
Wales,  Uian  it  was  to  give  her  Kensii»ton 
pdaoe.    His  majestv  never  alienated  the 
Crown  possession  of  this  plate,  nor  could 
b%  of  his  own  personal  authority,  hg^W 
do  it.    The  facts  were  simply  tliese :    his 
late  majesty^  consented  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  Kensington  palace  for  the  residence 
of  the.  presept  queen,  then  nrincess  of 
Wales,  and  gave  the  usual  orders  to  have 
it  fitted  with  everjf  thing  suitable  for  her 
MoepticD.    By  this  order  property  to  the 

«mit  of  about  ^fiOOL  was  appropriated 
Ae  use  of  the  royal  personage  at  Keo- 
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sington  palace.    In  this  property  the  plate 
was  included,  and  so  little  was  it  a  ^t 
that  it  was  made  up  bv  order  of  the  king, 
and  after  the  taste  and  fashion  of  her  ma- 
jesty, that  a  part  of  it  was  the  plate  of 
king  William's,  which  was  sought  for  out 
of  the  royal  phite,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  appropriated  to    the  princess   of 
Waleis's  use  while  she  resided  m  Kensing- 
ton palace.    The  very  entry  at  the  time 
in  tne  lord  chamberlain's  books,   from 
whose  department,  and  not  from  the  privy 
purse,  the  plate  and  other  articles  were 
furnished,  was  conclusive  upon  the  maor 
ner  in  which  the  olate  was  sent  to  the 
royal  personage;  for  the^itle  of  the  in- 
ventory of  the  plate  was  gravely  and  learn- 
edly entered  in  the  boolu  in  this  manner : 
**  l!#ist  of  his  nugeaty's  plate  in  loan  to  her 
royal  highness  the  princem  of  Wales,  in 
Kensington  palace. —[Dr.  Lushington.- 
•<  What  is  the  date  ?"]    He  belived  the 
date  was  in  1814.  If  the  queen,  therefore, 
ever  carried  this  plate  from  Kensington 
palace  to  any  other  residence,  she  exer- 
cised a  discretion  in  which  she  was  not 
warranted  by  the  terms  of  possession  she 
held  of  it.    It  was  the  practice  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  who  resided 
in  the  royal  palaces,  to  have  plate  out  of 
the  Crown  collection  furnished  them  for 
their  use  while  they  so  resided,  and  what 
was  done  in  the  princess  of  Wales's  case 
at  Kensington  was  merely  what  was  done 
in  similar  cases  in  all  the  other  palaces.  But 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  allude  to  the  probable 
view  which  his  late  majesty  would  take, 
if  he  were  now  alive,  of  this  transaction, 
it  was  fair  for  him  testate,  which  he  could 
do  from  undoubted  authority,  the  view 
that  the  late  kmg  did  actually  take  of  the 
matter  at  the  verytime  of  its  occurrence. 
The  princesa  of  Wales  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  plite,    lord  Avlesford  went  to 
the  king  and  explained  this  circumstance, 
afraid  Uiat  he  might  have  given  oflence ; 
and  the  king  then  stated,  that  he  had  no 
more  personal  control  over  that  plate  than 
he  had  over  the  Crown  lands.    How  the 
subject  could  be  revived  now,  he  was  ut- 
terqr  at  a  losa  to  conjecture.    It  must  have 
required  all  the  dexterity  of  her  majes^'s 
learned  counsel  to  have  brought  it  und^ 
the  consideration  of  parliament.    That  it 
came  forward  under  the  advice  of  thoae 
hon.  and  learned  gentlemen  was  evident 
by  the  fruits,  and  preUy  fruiu  they  were, 
which  the  agitation  of  the  question  was  so 
well  calculaled  lo  produce.    If  any  satia- 
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factory  inquiry  had  been  their  objactt  why 
Dot  have  retorted  to  either  hia  ooble 
friend  at  the  head  of  hb  majeaty's  goirern- 
nent«  or  the  lord  chamberlainy  who  would 
haire  explained  the  real  state  of  the  case* 
and  afforded  every  accommodation  which 
her  majesty's  situation  required*  Instead, 
however,  of  taking  this  course,  they  took 
that  which  was  less  likely  to  lead  to  a  si- 
lent result*  He  held  in  hb  hand  a  copy 
of  the  official  letter  on  which  thb  grave 
proceeding  before  parliament  was  founded, 
and  he  thought  that  the  reading  of  it 
would  decide  the  fate  of  thb  thei  hon.  and 
learned  genUeman'a  first  legal  effort  in  this 
cause.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  recently  asked  leave  to  attend  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  oaefof  her  ma- 
jesty's counsel,  and  he  couldoot  help  hoping 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  pro- 
fessional exertions  (here  would  prove  more 
successAil  than  they  were  likely  to  be  on  the 

Eent  occasion.  The  letter  was  from 
Ann  Hamilton,  and  addressed  to  the 
chamberlain,  in  the  following  terms  s— 
^  lady  Ann  Hamilton  b  commanded  by 
her  majesty  queen  Caroline  to  desire  Mr. 
Mash  will  deliver  the  silver  plate,  her  pro- 
perty, given  her  bv  king  George  Sra.  to 
the  bearer,  John  HieronymouS|  her  ma- 
jesty's steward.*' 

The  lord  chamberlain,  however,  was 
not  so  much  alive  to  her  majesty's  owner- 
ship as  wss  expected.  He  would  here  oh* 
serve,  that  the  lord  chamberlain's  answer, 
which  had  been  read  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  stating  that  his  majesty  had 
not  given  any  orders  fbr  the  removal  of 
the  ^ate  from  the  Jewel-office,  was  so  far 
from  being  a  harsh  answer,  that  it  was 
positively  the  only  one  he  could  give. 
He  again  complained  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman,  because  he  either  did  not 
understand  the  question,  or  had  nej^lected 
to  give  it  that  diligent  attention  which  be- 
came a  man  of  business.  Thb  was  not  the 
first  time  her  majesty  had  mistaken  the 
real  tenure  by  which  she  held  thb  plate ; 
which,  as  he  had  before  stated  was  mere- 
ly intended  fbr  her  use  in  Kensington 
FaUce.  When  the  princess  of  Wales  was 
making  her  arrangementa  for  gointf  to  the 
continent  in  1814^  she  desired  her  ser- 
vants to  take  a  more  authoritative  step 
than  that  which  lady  Ann  Hamilton  had 
recentlv  taken  under  her  instructions,  for 
-she  had  actually  ordered  them  to  pacl^  up 
thb  plate,  with  the  intention  or  taking 
It  With  her.  It  was  actually  packed  up 
€(yT  that  puipeae,  bqt  waa  stopped  befbr? 


it  could  be  removed  by  the  following  oS- 
cial  eommnaicatwn  from  the  lord  chsmber- 
Iain's  office  :<— 

**  Mr.  Mash  presents  hb  complimentsb 
and  sends  an  inventory  of  the  king's  plate» 
and  requests  the  same  may  be  immediate- 
ly packed  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  kepi 
in  the  Jewd»office,  until  her  roval  higa- 
ness's  return  from  the  continent. 

The  plate  was  accordingly,  by  this  offi- 
cial interposition,  prevented  firom  being 
removed  from  the  country.  If  it  hs3 
gone  out  of  the  country,  he  (lord  Castle* 
reagh)  did  not  know — perhaps  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  could  mform  him 
—by  what  prooesa  it  could  have  been 
brought  back.  This,  however,  was  aol 
the  onljT  step  taken  by  her  maJMty,  on 
thb  subject  t  aa  the  following  notificatloii 
would  explain  :— 

•*  Sir  Willbm  Gall  b  commanded  bj 
the  princess  of  Wales  to  direct  that  her 
royal  highness's  plate,  in  the  care  of  the 
lord  chaiquberlain-s  department,  shdl  be 
delivered  to  Mr.  Hooper,  her  agent,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  her  as  quick 
as  possiole,  as  she  has  at  present  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  its  use.  Dated  at  Gene- 
va, September  26th,  1814.** 

Tlie  answer  given  to  that  application 


**  That  the  lord  chamberlain  had  no 
authoriiv  to  allow  any  part  thereof  to  be 
removed,  as  required  by  sir  William  GeU'a 
order. " 

This  was  the  exact  state  of  the  oaae* 
which  the  impatienee  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  prevented  his  taking 
the  pains  of  ascertaining  before  he 
made  the  motion.  So  much  for  *<  the 
wretched  feeling  and  degraded  system  ^ 
that  was  said  to  have  dictated  the  couraf 
pursued  at  present  to  her  majesty,  as  if  it 
was  the  first  time  the  subject  was  started^ 
and  as  if  it  hnd  arisen  from  the  present  si- 
tuation in  which  her  majesty  was  unhappi* 
ly  placed.  He  now  hoped  that  the  House 
was  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cese^ 
and  that  it  would  perceive  for  what  pur- 
pose this  question  had  been  agitated.  If 
the  only  object  had  been  to  consult  her 
msjesty's  personal  satisfaction  and  con- 
veniencoi  nb  noble  friend's  answer  waa 
surely  decisive  upon  the  point — it  offer- 
ed to  the  queen  at  once  a  suitable  iopply 
of  plate  for  any  residence  she  might  se- 
lect. He  again  asserted,  that  thb  waa  aa 
attempt  to  lacerate  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, bv  dragging  the  present  question 
into  discussion.    He  had  thought  indeed 
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that  the  want  of  success  which  had  hither- 
to attended  such  attempts  would  prevent 
their  recurrence  ;  but  as  this  was  unhappi- 
ly not  the  case,  he  trusted  the  House 
would  mark  with  reprobation  this  effort  to 
involve  it  in  discussions  which  must  brine 
into  view  those  details  which  they  could 
not  lay  open  with  either  propriety  or  deli- 
cacy to  the  royal  family,  and  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  made   matter  of  dis- 
cussion there  with  any  advantage  to  any 
of  the  parties  concerned.     He  confessed 
that  he  had  been  provoked  to  forget  his 
duty  ;  and  a  minister  could  not  be  guilty 
'  of  a  greater  neslect  of  it  tliao  by  entering 
so  much  into  a  detail  of  circtunstaDoes  thiU 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  conduct  of  the 
CrovfB  itself,  and  which  were  never  intend- 
ed to  be  made  the  subject  of  parliament 
tary  inquiry.    If  this  question  could  even 
be  shown,  by  any  tortured  construction, 
to  aSect  her  majesty's  comfort,  under  her 
pxesent  circumstances,    the  queen's  ad- 
visers ought  to  know  that  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters were   not   inaccessible    to    such 
claims.  •  Every  convenience  which  they 
thought  proper  to  ask  for  the  comfort  of  her 
Dsjesty  would    freely  be  given.     Why, 
then,  did  they  not  in  tnis  case  resort  to  that 
chanuel  for  information  ?    Why,  too,  wait 
a  fornight  vSier  the  answer  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  to  lady  Ann  Hamilton's  letter 
(which  he  owned  he  considered  a  most 
extraordinary  application)   and  then  not 
wait  a  day  for  the  presence  of  a  minister  in 
his  place  to  give  a  necessary  explanation  ^ 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
waited  so  long,  he  might  have  seen  the 
propriety  of  not  rushing  into  such  a  ques- 
tion, wiuiottt  himself  consulting  those  per- 
sons who  were  likely  to  give  him  accurate 
information   respecting    the   transaction. 
That  course  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  been  certainly  bound  to  tiuce  be- 
fore he  introduced  a  topic  so  Jittle  calcula- 
ted to  add  to  the  dignity  or  honour  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  character  of  the  country. 
But,  instead  of  communicating  previous- 
ly with  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  even  brought  the 
matter  forward  when  he  knew  there  were 
none  of  them  in  the  House  who  had  any 
information  on  the  subject.    Thi^itation 
of  such  a  topic,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
information,  could  only  have  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  dignity  of  her  majesty,  or 
to  create,if  that  were  possible,a  disinclination 
IgJ^gtend  to  her  whatever  indulgences  her 
^^■tfoo  might  be  susceptible  of.     He 
^B>tad/  said  enotyh  %q  show  the  de- 
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sire  that  existed  to  furnish  her  majesty 
with  plate,  or  whatever  else  might 
conduce  to  her  personal  comfort ;  but 
with  reference  to  this  Crown  plate,  she 
|ras,  as  the  documents  he  had  read  proved » 
utterly  mistaken  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  had  been  intrusted  to  her.  So  far 
from  this  plate  belonging  to  the  queen,  her 
Doajesty  might  just  as  well  claim  his  (lord 
Castlereagb's)  estate,  and  the  king  had 
just  as  much  right  to  dispose  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other*  The  plate  consisted  of  old 
Crown  plate  of  king  William's  with  other 
articles,  not  provided  out  of  the  privy 
purse,  but  fiutiished  from  the  lord  cnam- 
berlain*s  department,  whidi  necessarily 
made  them  publiC)  not  private  property. 
After  what  be  had  said,  ne  was  persuad- 
ed that  the  House  would  cordially  join 
with  him  in  putting  a  decided  negative 
on  the  present  motion. 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton^  although  he 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  vrithall  the  points 
of  the  noble  lord's  answer,  he  was  ready 
to  admit  that  in  consequence  of  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  upon  the  subject 
of  this  plate,  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  must  fall  to  the  sround. 
If  he   understood  the  noble  lord  right, 
he  contended  that  his  late  majesty  had  not 
the  power  of  alienating  this  Crown  plate. 
If  so,  of  course  the  queen  could  put  in  no 
claim  of  property  for  herself  to  plate  so  si- 
tuated.   He  was  perfectly  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  if  her  majesty  had  not  supposed 
herself  invested  with  the  right  of  possess- 
ing this  plate,  she  would  never  have  put 
in  the  claim  she  had  done  respecting  it. 
Her   majesty   had    evidently   all    along 
thought  the  property  to  be  hers,  and  pro- 
vided for  her  own  use.    Slie  had  ordered  it 
to  be  packed  up;  she  had  subsequently 
sent  for  it  because  she  was  impressed  with 
that    conviction.     This  opinion  it    now 
doubtless  appeared  was  an  error.     If  it 
were  true  that  the  late  king  never  did 
order  this  plate  for  her  majesty  as  a  pre- 
sent, then,  of  course,  there  was  an  end  to 
the  claim  which  her  majesty  believed  she 
had  in  this  property.    There  were  one  or 
two  observations,  nowever,  which  he  felt 
himself  under  the  necessi^  of  making  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord.    The  noble  lord  bad  arraign- 
ed  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  who  had  introdticed  this  subject 
very  severely,  and,  he  might  say,  unwar- 
rantably, as  coming  forward  with  a  com- 
plaint of  an  unusual  kind,  and  unfit  for 
pariiunentary  laTestigatiooy  and  the  noble 
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lord  bad  alco  put  io  a  claim  for  the  consi- 
derate attention  due  to  his  majesty  s  minis- 
ters, in  consequence  of  their  desire  to  con- 
sult the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
queen. .  He  (lord  Archibald  Hamilton) 
was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  such 
painful  subjects  as  this  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  or  unnecessarily  made  matters  of 
discussion  io  that  House;  he  admitted 
they  were  unfit  subjects  for  investiga- 
tion there,  and  ought  not  to  be  started 
until  all  hopes  of  explanation  elsewhere 
had  vanished.  But  he  asked,  was  not  the 
particular  situation  of  the  queen  one 
which  prompted  her  to  seek  redress  for  a 
grievance  any  where  but  from  his  majesty's 
ministers  ?  What  had  been  the  treat- 
ment which  •her  majesty  had  received  at 
their  hands  ?  When  the  noble  lord  talked 
of  the  artful  inflammation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  of  the  system  by  which  he  said 
it  was  kept  up,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  in  bis  turn,  to  what  was  that  irritation 
to  be  traced  but  to  the  course  pursued 
against  her  majesty  ?  To  what  but  the 
unmerited  degradation  to  which  ministers 
at  the  outset  consigned  her  was  this  spirit 
to  be  ascribed  ?  .  Need  he  go  back  further 
than  the  exclusion  of  her  majesty's  name 
from  the  Liturgy ;  to  show  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment she  had  received  from  those  who 
now  wanted  to  claim  credit  for  their  for- 
bearance I  When  the  queen  came  over 
to  this  country  had  she  any  suitable  re- 
sidence provided  for  her  ?  She  was  re- 
fused a  proper  vessel  for  her  conveyance  ; 
she  was  refused  the  use  of  a  palace  for  her 
establishment.  Had  she  not  been  from 
beginning  to  end  exposed  to  every  degra- 
dation and  difficulty.  He  would  appeal  to 
any  man  whether  her  majesty  had«ven  the 
ordinary  means  of  communication  with  mi- 
nisters ;  and  at  that  moment  she  was  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  her  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general. But  that  was  not  all.  She 
had  to  complain  of  injustice,  not  mere- 
ly from  ministers,  but  from  that  portion  of 
the  press  that  favoured  their  views.  When 
the  queen  was  said  to  excite  clamour,  what 
would  be  said  to  the  late  attack  upon  her 
in  a  morning  paper,  which  maintained  the 
opinions  of  his  majesty's  government,  and 
which  was  understood  to  receive  their  pro- 
tection and  support ;  and  in  which  it 
had  been  proclaimed  from  one  end  of  the 
kinsdomto  the  other,  that  her  majesty  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  public  peace,  and  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of,  either  as  a  martyr  or  a 
eriminaL  Ought  not  government  to  re- 
dress the  wrong  thua  inflicted  on  her  ma- 
VOL.  II. 


jesty  ?  If  they  had  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  yet  refrained,  were  they  not  highly 
culpable  ?  He  repeated,  that  it  appear- 
ed from  the  noble  lord's  own  statement, 
that  every  step  which  had  been  taken  by 
her  majesty  respecting  this  plate,  was 
taken  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
late  king  had  given  it  to  her,  and  that  it 
was  her  own.  And  here  he  must  say, 
that  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
liberal  feelings  of  the  noble  lord,  of  the 
administration  generally,  or  of  their  royal 
master,  had  some  means  been  adopted  of 
supplying  her  majesty's  wants  without 
compelling  her  to  have  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  hiring  the  necessary  append- 
ages to  her  table.  This  fact,  along  with 
the  rest,  must  go  to  the  public,  and  added 
to  his  firm  conviction,  that  there  never  was 
and  never  could  be  brought  before  the 
House  a  subject  so  unfortunate  and  so  in- 
jurious as  the  present  to  the  interests 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  country  at 
large. 

Mr.  R,  Martin  opposed  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  regretted  that  a  subject 
like  this,  which  had  no  connection  with 
the  merits  of  the  great  case,  should  be 
brought  forward  io  the  present  agitated 
state  of  the  public  feeling.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  her  majesty's  innocence,  he  wished 
to  be  understood  as  having  formed  no  opi- 
nion. He  gave  great  credit  to  his  noble 
friend  for  the  candour  of  his  avowal,  that 
after  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  the 
motion  ought  not  to  be  persevered  in ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
made  out  a  complete  case.  That  frank 
avowal  did  his  noble  friend  great  credit. 
A  more  complete  answer,  or  a  more  in- 
controvertible case  than  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  certainly  never 
heard  ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
the  decorous  manner  in  which  the  hon* 
and  learned  gentleman  had  that  evening 
argued  the  question  on  his  side,  waa  very 
much  to  his  honour.  It  would  be  pre« 
sumptuous  of  him  to  use  such  language  in 
speaking  of  the  boo.  and  learned  gentle- 
man, did  we  not  live  in  timea  in  which,  ia 
the  most  grave  assemblies,  the  most  inda* 
corous  and  improper  behaviour  lEind  arga* 
ments  were  witnessed.  From  persons  to 
misconducting  themselves,  the  hon*^  and 
learned  gentleman  had  honourably  distiA* 
guished  himself.  Still,  however,  he  oould 
not  help  regretting  the  lanauage  whichf 
according  to  those  diannda  of  iofomiitioot 
by  which  what  occitrMdrfiflMBI  to 
curately  conveyed  toj 
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used  b/  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  Saturday.      In   the  present  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  be  certainly  re- 
gretted, that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle* 
inan  had  not  better  informed  himself  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  the  ouestion,  be- 
fore he  ventured  (he  used  the  word  in  a 
parliamentary  sense,  and  without  meaning 
the  slightest  disrespect)  to  introduce  into 
his  observations,  language  not  justifiable 
by  the  facts  of  the  case ;  before  he  stated, 
that,  **  of  all  the  despicable,  base,  petty, 
contemptible  insults  and  oppressions  to  I 
which  her  majesty  had  been  subiected,  the 
present  was  the  most  disgraceful.'*    It  was 
much  to  be  lamented,  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  a  person  of  the 
hoD.  and  learned  gentleman's  respectable 
character  and  talents,  should  have  used 
language  which  the  noble  lord  opposite 
had  shown  was  not  justifiable  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.    Adverting  to  what  had  been 
said  by  bis  noble  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  of  the  public  press  be  declared 
himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  so  much  as  even  to  prefer  the 
abuse  of  it  to  any  unconstitutional  res- 
traint ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing 
without  great  pain,  an  attempt,  as  he  con- 
sidered, made  in  certain  publications  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice,  by  most  un- 
just  and  disgraceful  excitements ;  and  he 
felt  bound  to  say,  that  if  the  constituted 
authorities  possessed  the  power  of  punish- 
ing publications  which  no  man  could  read 
without  indignation   and  horror,    it  was 
their  duty  to  do  so.     The  observation  of 
hi9  noble  friend  on  a  paragraph  before  al- 
luded to  in  that  House,  wliich  had  ap- 
peared several  days  since  in  the  Morning 
jPost,   were  perfectly  justifiable;  nothing 
eould  be  more  indefensible  than  the  lan- 
guage of  that  paragraph  relating  to  her 
majesty,  nor  any  more  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  every  welUconstitut^  mind. 
He  was  sorry  to  observe  in  other  publi* 
cations,  and  some  of  them  highly  respec- 
table, topics  only  calculated  tO'  heignten 
the  irritation  of  the  public  mind,  the  man- 
ner of  treating  which  went  the  length  of 
encouraging  even  the  destruction  of  wit- 
nesses.   If  a  stranger  could  imagine  that 
such  language  as  that  he  adverted  to  could 
be  used  with  impunity,    his  impression 
must  be,  that  there  were  neither  morals 
nor  law,  humanity  nor  justice^  in  the  coun- 
try where  such  proceedings  were  tolerated. 
In  very  recent  publications,  the  witnesses 
^jWho,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  country,  had 
■feMil&altreated  at  Dbveri  were  epithetiaed 
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as  "  wretches'*  of  *<  villainous  appearance,** 
as  *<  a  cargo  of  human  impurity,'*  as  **  «it- 
fans  perdiis  ;**  that  £ngland  was  too  hot  to 
hold  them,  with  a  denunciation  against 
their  return  by  no  means  darkly  expressed* 
Such  writings,  under  the  garb  of  liberality 
and  impartial  justice,  were  in  direct  hos- 
tility to  both,  and  tended  to  promote  that 
spirit  which  every  honest  and  enlightened 
man  could  not  be  too  forward  to  restrain. 
He  would  again  repeat,  that  he  was  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  press—* 
to  economy —to  the  reform  of  every  abuse^ 
and  of  that  greatest  of  all,  the  state  of  the 
representation  in  that  House.  He  was  an 
enemy  to  Alien  acts,  and  was  as  anxious 
as  most  men  to  cultivate  and  merit  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people ;  but  he  as  une- 
quivocally declared,  that  he  would  most 
strenuously  resist  any  attempt  made  to 
overawe  parliament  in  the  discharge  of  a 
painful  duty  ;  or  to  effect,  by  intimidation, 
that  which  should  now  only  be  obtained 
after  the  most  patient  investigation.  Such 
threats  or  attempts  he  wotud  resist  witli 
as  steady  a  determination  as  that  which  he 
trusted  should  always  mark  his  endeavours 
to  obtain  for  the  people  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, and  for  individuals  justice,  conform-* 
able  to  the  true  principles  of  the  consti* 
tution.  He  regretted  the  necessity  of 
saying  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  that 
the  present  discussion,  which  he  consi- 
dered most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  her 
majesty,  had  been  forced  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  He  verily  be- 
lieved, that  the  present  temper  and  spirit 
abroad  had  been  created  by  gross  misma- 
nagement in  this  great  pending  cause, 
which,  for  one,  he  very  much  deplored, 
had  not  always  been  concealed  from  pub- 
lic view ;  but  nevertheless,  without  wish- 
ing now  to  enter  into  any  retrospective 
details,  it  was  his  conviction  that  the  mis- 
management to  which  he  alluded,  had 
mainly  excited  the  present  flame  and  spirit 
in  the  public  mind.  The  instant  ministers 
had  been  in  possession,  which  they  now 
state  they  were  several  months  ago,  of  a 
series  of  evidence,  it  was  their  duty  to 
have  immediately  instituted  proceedings ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  their  own  measures 
since  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  had 
effected  the  mischief  deplored  by  all.  He 
said  this  however  in  passing,  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  complaint  it  was  now  too  late^ 
such  reflections  being  now  useless.  Par- 
liament were  now  called  upon  to  pronounce 
between  the  oueen  and  the  country,  and  at 
such  an  avrfiii  moment  he  could  not  Xo9 
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often  deprecate  all  incitement  to  confusion. : 
He  agreed  fully  with  that  part  of  the  hon.  ' 
civilian's  argument,  that  the  names  of  il-  i 
lustrious  individuals  should  not  be  intro-  ' 
duced  into  the  debates  of  that  Hou^.  The  | 
learned  ciyilian  had  himself  most  strictly 
adhered  to  this  line,  and  which  he  (Mr. 
H.)  could  not  but  regret  had  not  been 
pursued  by  others,  who  had  been  reported 
to  have  held  language  as  unconstitutional 
as  it  was  unparliamentary,  and  as  indecent 
as  it  was  illiberal.     He  most  sincerely 
hoped  that  her  majesty,  if  innocent,  would 
come  out  of  the  investigation  as  pure  as 
her  warmest  friends  could  wish  her ;  and 
that,  if  she  should  appear  to  have  been 
persecuted,  punishment  and  disgrace  might 
be  heaped  upon  her  persecutors.    But  all 
he  asked,  and  all  he  demanded,  was,  jus- 
tice, and  that  no  means  of  intimidation 
should  be  resorted  to,  either  within  these 
walls  or  elsewhere,  to  disturb  the  great 
public  authorities  in  the  discharge  of  the 
painful  and  sacred  duty  entrusted  to  them. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton,  in  explanation,  oh- 
served,  that  his  hon.  friend  had  inter* 
preted  rather  too  largely  what  had  fallen 
from  him.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
he  understood  from  the  statement  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  that  the  kin^  neither 
had  given  nor  could  give  any  plate  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  plate  in 
question  was  placed.  But  he  coupled 
with  that  declaration  a  statement,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  inference  from 
the  reasoning  used  by  the  noble  lord  was, 
that  the  king  could  on  no  occasion  make 
a  present  of  plate ;  from  which  inference 
he  totally  dissented. 

Mr.  Stuart  fVortley  declared,  that  he 
had  never  entered  the  House  with  more 
painful  feelings  than  on  that  evening, 
impressed  as  he  was  with  the  con- 
viction, that  if  the  case  which  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  Saturday  were  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
those  who  had  advised  his  majesty  on  the 
occasion  had  rendered  themselves  deeply 
responsible  for  such  advice.  It  was  there- 
fore a  great  relief  to  him,  it  must  have 
been  a  great  relief  to  the  House,  and  even 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self, to  hear  the  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  hoped  this  circum- 
stance would  be  a  lesson  to  the  public  and 
to  the  House,  and  that  they  would  guard 
against  the  attempts  which  were  constantly 
making  to  delude  and  deceive,  and  to 
create  a  false  impression  on  this  subject. 
He  felt  called  upon  to  acknowledge  that. 


on  some  account  or  other,  it  did  appear 
that  some  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  her 
majesty  were  so  taken  for  the  express 
purpose  of  agitating  and  inflaming  the 
country.  He  most  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man would  never  have  brought  the  pre- 
sent motion  forward  if  he  had  known  the 
facts ;  bu*:  it  certainly  appeared  from  the 
noble  lord's  statement  that  either  the 
queen,  or  somebody  about  her  majesty, 
must  have  known  that  her  majesty  was 
not  entitled  to  the  plate  in  question,  and 
therefore  that  the  claim  was  made  only  to 
agitate  and  inflame  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  the  Crown  to  dispose  of 
any  property  in  the  custody  of  the  lord 
chamberlain,  as  the  property  of  the 
Crown,  without  the  sanction  of  its  re- 
sponsible advisers.  If  his  majesty  had 
been  advised  by  the  board  of  Treasury  to 
dispose  of  any  plate  deposited  in  the 
Jewel-office,  a  warrant  signed  by  the 
Crown  and  countersigned  by  the  Trea- 
sury, would  be  the  only  legal  instrument 
for  the  conveyance  of  that  plate.  But  in 
the  transaction  under  consideration,  that 
had  not  been  the  case.  He  (Mr.  Hus- 
kisson) happened  to  be  in  the  Treasury 
in  1808,  when  orders  were  given  to  fit  up 
apartments  in  Kensington-palace  for  her 
majesty,  then  princess  of  Wales.  Appli- 
cation was  made  in  the  usual  way  to  the 
lord  chamberlain,  for  furniture  and  other 
requisites  for  those  apartments,  aod^  as  a 
part  of  those  requisities,  for  a  suitable 
service  of  plate.  The  latter  part  of  the 
application  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
discussion  between  the  lord  Chamberlain 
and  the  Treasury.  He  (Mr.  Huskisson) 
had  suggested  to  the  lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury that  it  might  be  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  a  diminution  of  the  expense,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  might  not  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  lord  chamberlain 
plate  not  used.  An  inquiry  was  accord- 
ingly made,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
lord  chamberlain  had  in  his  possession,  as 
property  of  the  Crown,  plate  which  had  not 
been  used  since  the  time  of  king  William. 
That  plate  was  remodelled,  and  appro- 
priatea  to  the  purpose  required.  To  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  it  was  a  personal 
present  from  his  late  majesty  to  the 
princess  of  Wales  was  a  supposition 
wholly  unsupported  by  facts.  When  the 
plate  was  delivered,  in  1806, aneotry  (as 
described  by  his  noble  ftifiailfltaMade 
by  the  lord  chamberlaiDi 
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inajeBt/s  plate  lent  for  the  specific  use  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  in  Kensington 
Palace.  Such  was  the  ordinary  practice. 
When  the  duke  of  Cambridge  occupied 
apartments  in  St.  James's  Palace,  plate  and 
furniture  were  sent  to  him  from  the  lord 
chamberlain.  When,  in  consequence  of 
the  fire  in  the  palace,  his  royal  highness 
removed  to  a  private  house,  the  plate  was 
restored  to  the  Crown.  In  all  cases  it 
was  merely  an  accommodation  suited  to 
the  specific  residence  granted  by  the  king 
for  the  time.  At  Windsor  it  was  the 
same.  The  plate  used  there  was  for  that 
particular  palace,  and  could  not  be  re« 
moved  without  such  a  warrant  as  would 
give  the  means  of  distinctly  tracing  it. 
Af^er  the  discussion  in  1814,  when  the 
matter  was  distinctly  explained  to  Mr 
Hooper,  her  majesty's  agent,  he  was  as- 
stonished  that  her  majesty,  or  her  agents, 
could  have  any  misconception  on  the 
aabject.  A  personal  present  from  her  ma- 
jesty it  could  not  be,  unless  it  had  been 
purchased  out  of  the  privy  purse. 

Dr.  Lushington  was  persuaded  that, 
tSier  the  various  observations  which  had 
been  levelled  at  him  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion,  the  House  would  have 
the  candour  and  kindness  to  indulge  him 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  could  assure 
them,  that  he  would  not  occupy  their  at- 
tention by  any  answer  to  the  noble  lord's 
personal  remarks  on  him,  or  on  the  exer- 
cise of  his  humble  talents.  His  character, 
as  a  legal  adviser  of  her  majesty,  had  been 
wholly  unsought  for  by  him.  However, 
as  notwithstanding  his  humble  abilities, 
her  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  honour 
him  with  ber  selection,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  discharge,  whatever  share  might 
fall  upon  him,  of  the  duties  of  her  ma- 
jesty's legal  advisers,  with  fidelity  and 
zeal.  The  manner  in  which  he  had 
brought  forward  his  motion  on  Saturday, 
had  not  been  accurately  described  by  the 
noble  lord.  The  facts  were  these;  and 
he  thought  that  he  owed  it  to  his  own 
character  to  state  them.  On  Friday  he, 
far  the  first  time,  became  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
plate.  It  was  then  settled  between  her 
majesty's  solicitor-general  and  himself, 
that  he  (her  majesty's  solicitor-general) 
should  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  on 
Saturday.  It  was  not  until  late  on  Satur- 
day that  he  (Dr.  Lushington')  was  ap- 
prised  by  his  hon.  and  learned  triend  that 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  town,  and  that 
the  task  must  therefore  fall  on  his  (Dr. 
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Lushington's)  shoulders.  Thus  he  waa 
unexpectedly  involved  in  the  responsibi- 
lity of  bringing  the  subject  forward.  He 
had  himself  suggested  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  the  propriety  of  sending 
notice  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  of  his 
intention,  in  order  to  prevent  the  noble 
lord  from  being  taken  by  surprise.  When 
he  (Dr.  Lushington)  came  down  to  the 
House,  he  asked  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  if  the  noble  lord  might  be  ex- 
pected ^  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  an- 
swer was,  that  he  did  not  exactly  know  ; 
but  that  it  was  not  improbable  that  his 
noble  friend  would  come  down.  While 
he  was  waiting  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the 
noble  lord  enter  the  House,  the  business 
proceeded  with  more  than  usual  rapidity* 
and  the  Speaker,  coming  to  his  name  iq 
the  paper,  called  on  him.  What  could  he 
do?  Was  he,  as  the  only  responsible 
adviser  of  her  majesty  present,  to  post- 
pone ber  majesty's  case,  when  he  could 
not  know  the  possibility  of  bringing  it 
forward  on  another  day,  for  it  was  not 
then  settled  that  the  House  should  sit  to* 
morrow  ?  Was  he,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  merely  out  of  respect  to  the 
noble  lord,  to  neglect  his  doty  i  If  ia 
the  step  which  he  had  uken  he  had  erred, 
he  declared  that  it  was  not  with  the 
slightest  intention  of  avoiding  the  full  and 
fair  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  lord  that  motions 
of  this  description-  were  made  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  exciting  out  of  doors  an  agi- 
tation extremely  inimical  to  impartial  jus- 
tice. He  (Dr.  Lushington)  declared, 
ihat  if  he  had  known  any  better  way  than 
by  an  application  to  that  House,  of  secur- 
ing the  object  in  view,  he  would  not  have 
resorted  to  such  an  application;  for,  aa 
far  as  his  humble  advice  might  influence 
her  majesty,  her  majesty  should  never 
intrude  on  the  notice  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept in  a  case  of  deep  and  unavoidable 
necessity.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ob^ 
servations  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  cha- 
ractei^of  the  intercourse  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  her  majesty 
had 'not  experienced  from  his  majesty's 
ministers  the  liberal  and  respectful  treat* 
ment  to  which,  as  their  sovereign,  she 
was  entitled.  One  instance  of  this  he 
would  call  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  and  he  would  appeal  to  their  jus- 
tice and  candour  if  it  did  not  bear  him 
out  in  the  remark  which  he  had  just  made. 
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The  House  would  remember,  that  when 
her  majesty  wrote  to  the  noble  lord  at  the 
^ead  of  the  Admiralty,  requesting  that  a 
yacht  might  be  provided  to  convey  her 
majesty  to  this  country,  that  noble  lord 
simply  stated,  in  his  answer,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  out  of  town,  and  therefore  that 
he  could  not  reply  to  her  majesty's  re- 
quest. Now  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  said 
this,  that  when  the  queen  of  the  country 
made  such  an  application,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  go  whithersoever  his  majesty 
might  happen  to  be  at  the  time,  and  with- 
put  delay  to  communicate  her  majesty's 
request  to  the  king.  When  her  majesty 
received  a  note  of  that  description,  so 
worded — when  she  saw  that  her  request 
was  neglected,  and  that  she  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  a  common  packet-boat, 
it  was  certainly  no  great  encouragement 
to  her  majesty  to  apply  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  again  on  any  subject  connected 
with  her  comfort  and  accommodation. 
The  noble  lord  had  accused  him  with 
having  proceeded  on  a  garbled  statement 
of  the  facts.  Where  was  the  garbling  ? 
He  had  read  to  the  House  the  whole  of 
the  official  documents  in  his  possession. 
But  he  had  not  been  quite  so  negligent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  noble 
lord  appeared  to  suppose  him  to  be.  He 
had  applied  to  those  who  made  the  plate, 
and  had  been  told  that  the  plate  in 
question  was  made  by  order  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  paid  for  by  him,  and 
delivered  to  her  majesty ;  and  that  it  was 
plate  on  which  her  majesty's  taste  and 
judgment  had  been  consulted  in  the  ma- 
nufacture; not  old  plate.  It  had  been 
truly  observed,  that  the  conduct  of  her 
majesty  afforded  abundant  proof  that  she 
conceived  the  plate  was  a  grant  to  her 
from  his  late  majesty.  Whatever  might 
be  the  facts  as  to  the  plate  being  locally 
attached,  and  possessing  an  irremovable 
character,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
her  majesty  could  possibly  be  aware  of 
them.  This  was  still  more  apparent  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble 
lord,  namely,  that  in  1814*  the  queen 
sought  to  take  the  plate  with  her  to  the 
continent,  which  showed  her  conviction 
that  it  was  her  property  ;  and  that  when 
she  was  abroad  she  again  applied  for  it, 
which  proved  that  her  conviction  on  the 
subject  remained  unchanged.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  iust  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  employed  to  advocate  a  claim 
which  was  not  believed  to  be  founded  in 


truth  and  justice.  It  was  observable  that 
no  doubt  had.  been  raised  upon  this 
question  until  afVer  the  calamity  which 
rendered  his  late  majesty  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  holding  the  reins  of  government. 
To  tlie  memory  of  his  late  majesty's  con- 
duct towards  her  present  majesty,  he 
might  safely  appeal.  He  entertained  a 
confident  persuasion,  that  if  it  had  pleased 
God  to  spare  to  his  late  majesty  tue  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  consequently 
of  his  royal  authority,  England  would 
never  have  had  to  rue  the  agitation  of 
a  question  which  shook  it  to  the  very 
centre.  After  all  that  had  passed  in 
former  times,  it  was  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  the  present  instance  his  late 
majesty  would  have  extended  that  protec- 
tion to  the  queen  which  she  had  uniformly 
received  from  him.  The  noble  lord  had 
alluded  to  some  conversation  of  the  earl 
of  Aylesford  with  his  majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  investigations  of  much  less 
importance,  hearsay  evidence  was  always 
looked  upon  as  most  unsatisfactory.  He 
would  only  add  one  or  two  observations 
on  what  had  fallen  from  some  other  hon. 
members.  He  should  have  hoped  that 
the  hon.  members  for  Yorkshire  and 
Cork  would  have  felt  a  little  more  in- 
dulgence than  they  had  evinced  for  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  under 
which  her  majesty  must  naturally  labour* 
He  should  have  hoped  that  they  would 
not  have  taken  the  present  opportunitj 
to  vent  their  disapprobation  of^her  ma- 
jesty's conduct,  without  knowing  how  far 
that  conduct  might  have  been  dictated  by 
necessity.  It  was  true  that  her  majesty 
did  not  want  money ;  but  she  was  in 
utter  want  of  a  proper  establishment,  and 
of  all  that  appertained  to  her  conveni- 
ence ;  of  accommodation  for  horses,  for 
carriages,  and  for  every  thing  else  which 


frequently  in  the  streets,  was  she  to  be 
compelled  to  live  constantly  in  a  house 
where  she  was  not  for  a  moment  seciire 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  public  ?  He 
appealed  to  every  hon.  member  who  had 
passed  by  her  majesty's  residence,  whe* 
ther  he  had  not  always  seen  all  the  blinds 
drawn  ?  If  that  were  not  done,  her  ma* 
jesty  would  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all 
who  chose  to  look  in  upon  her..  Was  her 
majesty  to  keep  herself  there  as  a  pri- 
soner i  Was  her  majesty,  for  the  sake  of 
consulting  the  fastidio^a  opioiooi  of   " 
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tain  bon.  genttemeD,  to  be  guilty  of  the  | 
wretched  affectation  of  remaining  in  a 
state  of  confinement?  He  must  say, 
therefore,  that  the  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  members  to 
whdtn  he  alluded  were  by  no  means 
crediHd)le  to  their  feelings  in  the  asper:sed 
and  calamitous  condition  in  which  her 
majesty  was  placed.  The  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Chichester  had  stated,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant 
such  plate  as  that  which  was  the  subject 
of  the  motion.  That  was  a  fact  which 
he  (Dr.  Lushington)  would  not  dispute. 
On  such  a  subject  he  was  not  competent  to 
contend  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
But  would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  say 
that  it  was  not  usual  for  the  king  to  make 
presents  out  of  the  civil  list?  He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  believed  that  it  was  very 
usual ;  and  how  therefore  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  her  majesty  should  be  ac* 
quainted  with  the  precise  formalities  of 
Uie  subject  ?  He  trusted  that,  whatever 
might  be  those  formalities,  the  House 
would  aeree  with  him,  that  in  substance 
her  majesty's  request  could  not  with  any 
regard  to  liberal  feeling  be  refused.  Of 
this  he  was  persuaded,  that  every  act  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  which  showed  a 
regard  and  a  compassion  for  the  painful 
circumstances  under  which  the  queen  la- 
boured, would  be  beheld  by  the  people 
with  admiration  and  joy,  and  the  more 
especially,  the  more  directly  it  might  ap- 
pear to  emanate  from  the  king  himself. 
Conduct  of  that  kind  would  tend  infinitely 
inore  to  allay  the  existing  discord  than 
any  severity,  however  authorised  by  form. 

2 is  at  l^ast  he  hoped — that  whatever 
me  might  attach  fbr  the  present  pro- 
treediog  would  attach  to  her  majesty's 
law  advisers.  If  they  had  been  indiscreet, 
let  not  her  majesty  be  implicated  in  their 
in(Kscretiou.  For  hiteself,  that  which  he 
had  done  was  a  matter  not  of  chdice  but 
of  necessity.  It  was  his  duty  to  offer - 
himself  to  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, and  he  deeply  regretted  the  absence 
0f  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  would 
have  done  much  more  justice  to  her  ma- 
jesty than  it  was  in  his  humble  power 
to  do. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  the 
communication  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
^ntleman  of  his  intention  to  make  his 
tDotioQ  on  Saturday,  althoueh  dated  on 
^day,  did  not  reach  his  office  until  Sa- 
and  him  personally  until  Satur- 
•tening.  .  He  was  at  a  lots  to  con- 
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ceive  why  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  not  given  public  notice  in  the  House 
on  Friday  evening  of  his  intention.  What 
he  complained  of  in  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  anu  learned  gentleman  was,  that  as 
it  was  not  proposed  that  at  the  earlient 
the  House  should  adjourn  before  to-day, 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  nut 
contented  himself  on  Saturday  with  giv- 
ing notice  of  his  motion  for  this  evening. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  the  conduct  uf  her  ma- 
jesty's advocates  should  always  be  judged 
of  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  sure  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  did  not  mean  to 
put  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  had 
never  uttered;  but  he  (Mr.  Hutchinson) 
had  distinctly  stated,  and  he  begged  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  that  he  had  not 
formed  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
great  question.  He  was  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  if  he  had  said  of  her 
majesty  any  thing  which  could  justify  the 
term  of  **  fastidious  opinions/'  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  imputed 
to  him  by  name — or  at  least  as  member 
for  Cork.  The  whole  of  his  argument 
had  been  confined  to  disapprobation  of 
the  advice  under  which  the  present  mo- 
tion had  been  made.  He  was  convinced 
that  her  majesty  supposed  she  had  a  right 
to  the  plate  in  question,  but  he  de- 
cidedly disapproved  of  advice  which 
tended  to  injure  her  majesty  by  the  inju- 
dicious and  imprudent  agitation  of  the 
present  question.  It  was  totally  un- 
founded to  assert  that  he  had  said  any 
thing  to  asperse  the  queen. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  nega- 
tived. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuesday^  July  18. 

Criminal  Law.]  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  moved  the  third  reading  of  the 
Capital  Felonies  Repeal  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  observed,  that  so 
far  aa  he  had  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  subject,  the  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  these  statutes  would  be,  that 
where  the  offences  referred  to  were  mis- 
demeanors at  common  law,  they  might  be 
so  prosecuted,  and  where  there  were 
any  previous  statutes  affecting  them,  those 
statutes  would  come  into  force.  He  re- 
peated his  objections  to  the  repeal  of  the 
profUons  of  the  9th  Geo.  Ist,  c.  22  (the 
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Black  Act)  respecting  oersons  assembling 
with  their  faceft  blacked,  &c.  with  refer- 
ence to  whom  the  punishment  of  death 
was  enacted,  on  the  express  ground  of 
the  difficulty  of  convicting  them.  He 
therefore  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  to  omit 
the  words  referring  to  that  statute. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  words  objected  to  by  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  were  struck  out,  and  the  bill  thus 
amended  was  passed.  The  marquis  of 
Lansdown  then  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  Capital  Felonies  Commutation  of 
Punishment  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  repeated  bis  ob- 
jection also  in  this  case,  to  the  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  from  cer- 
tain offences  enumerated  in  the  9th  Geo. 
Ist,  c.  22,  such  as  cutting  down  trees, 
killing  cattle,  and  cutting  through  the 
banks  of  rivers,  or  sea  banks ;  for  thoueh 
the  cutting  down  one  tree,  or  the  oe- 
stroying  one  head  of  cattle  might  not  be 
an  ofience  which  it  would  be  fitting  to 
visit  with  the  punishment  of  death,  yet 
the  destroying  a  whole  forest,  or  killing 
all  the  cattle  on  a  farm  to  the  ruin  of 
the  occupier,  were  offences  of  serious 
magnitude,  and  it  sliould  be  observed, 
that  in  general  maxims  of  law,  the  smaller 
crime  could  only  be  classed  with  the 
greater  in  the  same  genus  of  offence  (if 
he  might  so  express  himself),  leaving  it 
to  the  discretion  of  judges  to  make  the 
distinction  in  the  punishment.  He  thought 
the  better  way  would  be  to  strike  out 
these  and  some  other  parts  of  the  bill, 
and  to  let  that  branch  of  the  subject  stand 
over  till  next  session,  when  they  might 
have  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  the 
expediency  of  repealing  these  enact- 
ments. 

The  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  lord  chancellor  moved  his  first  amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  the  words  referring  to 
the  9th  Geo.  1st,  c.  22. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was  willing 
to  agree  to  the  course  proposed  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  with  reference  to 
this  bill.  He  could  not,  however,  quit 
the  subject  for  the  present  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  number  of  convictions 
(so  far  as  they  had  been  ascertained)  for 
the  offences  respecting  which  the  learned 
lord  objected  to  taking  away  the  penalty 
of  death,  did  not  tend  to  show  tnat  the 
continuance  of  that  punishment  was  at  all 
efficacious.  It  appeared  that  there  had 
beep  25  commitments  for  these  offences 
on  the  northern  circuiti   but  only  two 


trials,  and  no  conviction ;  it  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  through  a  feeling  existing 
somewhere  it  was  ntit  thought  fit  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  extremity  of  the  law ;  and 
this  served  to  show  that  the  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  defeated  its  own 
object.     In    cases  of  fraudulent   bank- 
ruptcy the  learned  lord  agreed   to   the 
repeal  of  the  capital  punishment,  it  beine 
evident  that  the  severe  penalty  of  death 
defeated  the  whole  object  of  the  law  by 
deterring  persons  from  prosecuting.    la 
the  case  of  threatening  letters  it  was  not 
proposed  to  take  away  the  punishment  of 
death  where  the  object  of  the  threat  was 
money,  but  only  from  the  general  and, 
in   some    respects,    undefined    term    of 
threatening  letter.    It  should  be  recol- 
lected however,  that  with  respect  to  all 
the  capital  punishments  sought  to  be  re- 
pealed by  the  present  bill,  there  was  a 
clause  at  the  ena  of  the  bill  giving  a  dis^ 
cretionary  power  to  the  judges  to  trans- 
port the  parties  convicted,  either  for  life, 
or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years* 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,    that 
the  great  defect  in  our  criminal  legislation 
was  the  want  of  a  secondary  punishment^ 
that  might  be  substituted  for  the  terror  of 
death,  and  for  which  purpose  transporta* 
tion,    as  now  managed,    was  of  little  or 
no  avail.     Several  years  ago,  when  trans- 
portation meant  either  to  be  transported 
to  the  worst  and  most  noxious  climate  hi 
the  world,  that  of  Africa,  or  to  the  British 
colonies  in  North   America,  where  the 
parties  transported  became  indented  ser- 
vants, and  wer6  in  fact  treated  worse  than 
the  negro  slaves,  this  punishment  served 
to  excite  some  degree  of  terror.    Now, 
however,  the  system  was  entirely  changed* 
and  the  colonial  office  was  besieged  with 
applications  without  end  (many  more  than 
could  be  complied  with),  from  persons 
wishing  to  have  liberty  to  settle  in  the 
delightful  country  and  under  the  fine  cli- 
mate of  New  South  Wales.    It  was  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  talk  of  transportation 
as  a  punishment  carrying    witn  it  any 
species  of  terror ;  the  fact  was,  that  to  a 
number  of  offenders,  who  had  become 
well  known  as  notorious  characters  in  this 
metropolis,  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  was  precisely  what  they  wished  for. 
The  terror,  therefore,  of  the  punishnoent 
of  transportation  for  life  just  amounted  to 
nothing  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  class 
of  offenders  to  whom,  in  general,  it  was  to 
be    applied.      He  highly  respected  the 
talents  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentl 
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who  originated  the  inquiry  in  the  other 
House  from  which  these  bills  resulted, 
but  his  opinion  was,  that  the  inquiry  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  that  they 
should  first  direct  their  attention  to  the 
discovery  of  some  secondary  punishment, 
the  terror  of  which  might  serve  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  as  a  substitute  for  the  terror 
of  death. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  that  all  of- 
fenders in  such  cases  knew  even  now,  that 
when  convictions  could  be  obtained  under 
the  act,  transportation  was  practically  the 
punishment  to  which  they  had  to  look ; 
•o  that  the  nominal  penalty  of  death  did 
not  operate  as  a  prevention  of  crime* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  admitted,  that 
where  it  was  possible,  the  punishment  of 
death  should  be  dispensed  with,  but 
maintained  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
better  regulation  of  secondary  punishment 
than  mere  transportation.  He  further 
added,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring 
in  a  bill  next  session,  containing  the 
clauses  now  rejected,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  them. 

Lord  RedesdaU  said,  that  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  prosecutions  was  not  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  that  followed,  but  the 
expense  of  conducting  them,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  having  such  ex- 
pences  paid  in  certain  cases  by  the  public. 

Earl  Bathurst  doubted  whether  trans- 
portation could  ever  be  made  a  good  se- 
condary punishment.  His  majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  already  sent  out  a  commission 
to  New  South  Wales,  in  order  to  inquire 
whether  some  regulation  might  not  be 
made  in  that  colony,  with  a  view  to  in- 
crease the  punishment  against  great  of- 
fenders, and  to  mitigate  it  towards  those 
of  smaller  criminality.  As  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, it  was  far  from  operating  as  a  pun- 
ishment in  many  instances.  Another 
objection  to  transportation  was  the  great 
expence  to  which  it  put  the  country ;  and 
one  of  the  objects  with  which  the  com- 
mission was  charged,  was  that  of  esti- 
mating the  expence  of  any  system  which 
they  might  think  proper  to  recommend, 
the  estimate  of  course  to  be  laid  before 
parliament  when  the  subject  should  hap- 
|>en  to  be  brought  under  their  considera- 
tion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  thought  that 
the  more  the  punishment  of  death  was 
confined  to  cases  in  which  violence  was 
^Wed  to  the  crime,  the  less  freouent 
Id  be  the  instances  in  which  violence 
take  place. 
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The  amendments  proposed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  were  then  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  was  passed. 

State  of  the  Navy.]  The  Earl  of 
Damley  said,  he  had  submitted  a  motion 
some  time  ago  to  their  lordships,  jn  con- 
sequence of  a  disaster  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  late  American  war,  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  arisen  in 
a  great  measure  out  of  the  inadequacy  of 
our  force.  His  attention  to  that  subject 
was,  he  believed,  attended  with  some 
good  effects,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  have 
brought  the  general  administration  of  the 
navy  more  fully  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament  in  the  present  session,  if  the 
public  mind  had  not  been  unfortunately 
too  much  occupied  with  another  subject. 
He  had  moved  for  a  return  of  all  ships  of 
the  line  ready  for  service,  or  ordered  to 
be  built,  and  of  ships  or  frigates  of  two 
decks  not  carrying  less  than  twenty-four- 
pounders;  and  he  found  by  the  return, 
that  the  present  amount  was  57,  and  the 
amount  of  those  ordered  to  be  built  17. 
He  had,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  few 
frigates  ordered  to  be  built  were  of  too 
light  a  description  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  use 
them  in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  that  the 
Admiralty  appeared  to  him  not  to  have 
adopted  a  proper  degree  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  their  arrangements.  It  was 
his  intention  to  have  called  upon  the 
House  to  sanction  a  proposition  recom- 
mending retrenchment  in  every  branch  of 
the  public  expenditure.  He  regretted  to 
find  that  the  naval  estimate  for  the  present 
year  was  greater  than  the  last,  instead  of 
being  less,  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  once  it 
was  put  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  country 
could  go  on  with  an  increasing  expendi- 
ture and  diminishing  income.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  ministers  would  not  think 
it  enough  to  lop  off  an  unnecessary  clerk 
in  this  or  in  that  department,  but  that 
they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  try  what  could  be  done  by  the 
adoption  ot  a  general  and  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  retrenchment.  The  great  depart- 
ment of  the  navy  was  that  in  which  above 
all  others  profuseness  might  be  admitted 
with  least  disadvantage ;  but  as  he  could 
show  that  even  in  that  some  saving  might 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  followed  ajbrtiori  that  in  the  other 
departments  much  might  be  done  to  pro- 
mote the  great  object  of  economy. 
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Lord  MehiUe  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  as  the  navy  increased  in  effi- 
ciency, the  expense  ought  to  diminish, 
and  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  find 
this  to  be  the  case  in  every  succeeding 
year.  It  was  not,  af^er  all,  the  number, 
but  the  durability  of  the  ships,  that 
should  be  considered ;  and  the  House 
would  do  well  to  recollect,  that  other 
powers  built  ships  for  temporary  purposes, 
but  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  were  in- 
tended to  go  through  a  course  of  service 
which  other  navies  never  contemplated. 
It  was  certainly  the  duty  of  government 
to  have  ships  ready  to  go  to  war ;  but 
their  lordships  had  observed  in  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  trade,  that  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  government 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  use  of  ma- 
terials which  introduced  a  more  rapid  de- 
cay among  the  ships  than  ever  was  known 
before.  But  care  was  now  taken  to  pre- 
vent that  in  future.  The  noble  lord  had 
stated,  that  the  ships  now  building  were 
not  of  a  proper  class ;  but  he  ought  to  re- 
collect; that  we  must  build  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  countries  with  whom  it  was 
possible  that  we  might  be  engaged.  Look- 
ine  to  America,  it  would  appear  that  they 
only  built  large  ships  of  80  guns.  As  to 
the  second  class,  the  object  of  govern- 
ment was  to  repair  those  which  were  like- 
ly to  be  durable.  The  same  observation 
applied  to  frigates  of  40  guns.  It  was 
true  that  the  United  States  built  frigates 
as  large  as  60  gun  ships,  but  the  common 
size  was  40  guns,  and  those  of  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  Europe  were  of  the  same 
description.  Great-Britain  had  some  60 
gun  frigates  building  ;  but  her  object  was 
to  have  numbers  as  well  as  force,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  spread  over  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  possible  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  expressed  himself 
satisfied  at  the  candid  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  lord  had  made  his 
statement,  and  particularly  at  the  pro- 
spect he  had  held  out  of  decreasing  ex- 
pense in  the  general  administration  of  the 
navy. 

Alien  Bill.]  Lord  Sidmouth^  on 
moving  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  enter  at 
any  length  into  an  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  billj  nor  did  he  conceive  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  discuss 
with  minuteness  the  motives  upon  which 
he  should  submit  that  the  second  reading 
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should  now  take  place.  The  measure  was 
founded  upon  a  right  that  was  possessed 
by  the  Crown,  and  had  ever  been  at- 
tached to  the  royal  prerogative  :  it  was 
that  of  sending  out  of  the  country,  or 
prohibiting  from  entering  it,  such  foreign- 
ers as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  ex- 
cludefrom  this  kingdom.  It  wastheless  ne  - 
cessary  for  him  to  say  much  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  present  bill,  because  one  of  a  similar 
nature  had  been  passed  in  1816  and  inl9i8« 
It  was  principally  necessary,  therefore,  for 
their  lordships  to  consider,  whether  or  no, 
contrasting  the  present  situation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  Its  relations  with  this  country, 
with  its  situation  and  relations  in  1818, 
they  could  feel  satisfied  that  such  a  fa- 
vourable change  of  things  had  taken  place 
as  to  render  a  measure  which  they  had  de- 
cided to  be  necessary  then,  unnecessary 
now.  To  himself  this  subject  and  this  in- 
quiry were  matters  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance ;  and  his  majesty's  ministers,  from 
any  information  which  they  possessed, 
were  not  satisfied  that  such  a  tavourable 
change  had  been  effected.  His  lordship 
contended  that  a  much  stronger  neces- 
sity for  this  measure  existed  at  present 
than  in  1818.  Now,  as  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill,  the  inconvenience  to 
which  it  subjected  the  alien  upon  his 
arrival  in  this  country  was  this — that 
upon  his  landing  he  was  required  to  give 
in  his  name,  place  of  destination,  and  oc- 
cupation. This  description  was  to  be  given 
to  the  Custom-house  officers,  or  to  the 
collector  of  the  customs,  at  the  port  in 
which  he  might  land ;  and  the  officer  or 
the  collector  was  required  to  furnish  the 
alien  with  a  certificate  of  his  compliance 
with  these  conditions.  From  that  moment 
the  alien  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
liked,  and  to  fix  his  residence  where  he 
pleased.  Upon  leaving  the  country,  all 
that  was  required  of  him  was  a  similar  re- 
turn. He  did  not  mean  to  deny  or  un-» 
dervalue  the  extent  of  that  power  which 
would  thus  be  lodged  in  the  government; 
but  it  was  one,  he  should  contend,  which 
it  was  competent  for  any  executive  go- 
vernment to  exercise,  in  all  cases  where 
they  might  think  it  expedient.  Whether 
it  was  a  power  which,  in  the  hands  of  sub- 
ordinate officers,  had  or  had  not  been 
abused,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  ;  but 
he  could  answer  for  the  anxious  solicitude 
of  the  government  that  those  individuals 
who  were  empowered  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  should  exercise  it  consi- 
derately and  with  propriety  ;  and  the  pre- 
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sumption  arising  out  of  the  great  number 
of  cases  which  had  occurred^  wherein  its 
exercise  had  become  necessary,  was  this— 
that  it  had  not  been  abused.  The  noble 
lord  concluded  by  moving  the  second  read» 
ing. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  that  be, 
for  one,  was  not  bound  by  the  argu- 
ment which  was  implied  by  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  noble  viscount— that  those 
who  had  supported  the  bill  formerly  could 
not  consistently  oppose  its  renewal  on  the 
present  occasion.  Had  he  been  present 
when  this  bill  was  passed  in  1818  he 
should  certainly  have  signed  the  protest 
against  it  which  he  found  recorded  on  the 
Journals  ;  for  he  considered  it  as  impoli- 
tic and  unconstitutional  an  act  as  had 
ever  been  framed.  After  six  years  of 
profound  peace,  and  when  no  reasonable 
ground  whatever  could  be  alleged  for  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  he  conceived 
that  nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  to 
the  country  than  suffering  such  an  act  as 
this  to  exist.  Was  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  safety  of  this  great  nation  could 
be  affected  by  either  allowing  or  prohibit- 
ing a  few  foreigners  to  reside  in  it  ?  He 
could  not  help  remarking,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  noble  lord's  argument  was 
derived  from  his  own  feelings  and  disposi- 
tion ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  noble  lord  every  credit 
which  his  warmest  friends  could  give  him 
for  mildness  and  moderation  and  discre- 
tion, he  would  not  consent  to  arm  him 
with  such  powers  as  this  bill  imparted. 

Lord  Holland  felt  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  offer  a  few  words,  by  way  of  pro- 
test, against  the  renewal  of  this  bill. 
Having  so  frequently  on  former  occasions 
suted  to  tlie  House,  and  recorded  his, 
opinion  on  their  lordships'  Journals,  that* 
bills  of  this  sort  were  cruel^  unjuat,  and 
impolitic,  he  could  not  help  now  making 
a  few  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  was  introduced,  although  he 
felt  the  irksomeness  of  addressing  the 
House  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an 
attentive  hearing,  both  on  account  of  the 
late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  interest 
and  importance  of  other  subjects  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  parliament  and 
of  the  public.  With  regard  to  that  sub- 
ject to  which  attention  seemed  at  present 
to  be  exclusively  directed,  he  would  say, 
that  their  lordships  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  stood  in  a  situation  similar 
to  that  described  by  a  Mr.  Eden,  who 
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bad  written  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Turkey.  Mr.  £den,  in  yisiting  a  towti 
in  Bulgaria,  was  introduced  to  the  Greek 
governor  of  the  plsce,  and,  on  his  iotro^ 
duction,  he  found,  seated  in  the  so-» 
vernor's  apartment,  a  Turk  of  great  cua* 
tinction,  who  immediately  ordered  tho 
head  of  Mr.  Eden,  and  those  of  bia 
twenty-six  attendants,  to  be  struck  off. 
In  pursuance  of  the  order  of  this  Turk  of 
distinction,  a  person  appeared  with  a  bag 
— no  doubt  a  green  bag,  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  purpose— and  a  quantity  of 
sawdust :  the  bag  was  intended  to  receive 
the  heads  of  Mr.  Eden  and  his  coup** 
nions,  and  the  sawdust  to  absorb  the 
blood.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Eden  would  be  anxious  to  state 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
to  explain  the  object  of  his  visit.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  hare  re- 
course to  his  interpreter.  The  inter* 
preter,  however,  had  unfortunately  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  green  bag  under  the  amt 
of  the  executioner ;  and  the  only  words 
that  he  was  capable  of  uttering  were, 
**  quel  sacco!  quel'  maladetto  saoco!*' 
Oh!  that  bag!  that  accursed  bag!  \% 
laugh.]  Thus  Mr.  Eden  and  twenty-six 
other  persons  were  in  danger  of  losing* 
their  propertjr  and  their  lives  in  conse- 
quence of  their  interpreter  having  got  a 
sight  of  this  bag.  Now  he  conceived  that 
their  lordships  and  the  other  House  were 
nearly  in  the  same  situation,  and  that 
parliament,  the  lawful  interpreter  of  the. 
wishes  of  the  country,  allowed  the  na- 
tion's pockets  to  be  picked,  and  its  affaire 
to  be  neglected,  because  they  could  not 
lose  sight  of  the  green  bag  on  the  table* 
If  the  subject  of  the  present  bill  were  not 
one  of  importance,  he  should  have  beeii' 
almost  diverted  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  introduced  by  the  noble 
viscount :  it  was  indeed  what  might  be 
called  «<  cool  and  easy."  Instead  of 
stating  any  grounds  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  the  noble  viscount  bad 
asked,  if  any  one  saw  reason  for  not 
doing  in  1820,  what  had  been  done  in, 
1818?  The  fact  was,  that  this  was  a  bill, 
to  deliver  over  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
people  to  the  power  of  bia  majesty's  go- 
vernment ;  for  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  when  parliament  gave  ministen  a. 
power  ovef"  the  persons  of  these  indivi- . 
duals,  it  gave  them  necessaiily  a  power 
over  their  property,  and  every  thing  that 
was  valuable.  He  had  heard  the  noble 
viscount,  on  other  occatfions,  when  he. 
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introduced  measures  of  restraiot  on  li- 
berty*  eloquent  in  his  eulo^ums  on  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution ;   but  the 
bill  which  he  now  introduced  was  a  satire 
on  the  laws  of  the  land — a  libel  upon  the 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.    Let  their 
lordships  advert  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill.    Aliens  were  talked  of  as  Roman 
Catholics  had  been  talked  of  and  were  re- 
presented—-as  a  race  of  men  against  whom 
It  was  necessary  to  guard,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution.    He 
would  not  deny  that  there  might  be  bad 
men  among  aliens;  but  who  would  say 
that  they  were  likely  to  subvert  the  go- 
Temment  ?   Had  we  no  taws  at  present  ? 
and  what  security  did  the  country  want 
against  aliens  but  the  ordinary  laws  of  the 
country?   Whatever   might  be  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  alien,  or   how   atrocious 
soever  might  be  his  motives,  he  could  see 
DO  necessity  for  a  new  law  to    guard 
against  his  machinations  any  more  than 
againit   those  of  a  Thistlewood,  or  any 
other  person  who  might  harbour  traitor* 
ous  designs.     The  noble  viscount   had 
stated  two  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
bill ;   the  tirst,  that  the  power  which  it 
granted  was  already  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown;   and  the  other,  the  strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  power  would  not  be 
abused.     On  the  first  of  these  arguments 
he  should  not  say  much ;  but  he  must 
observe,  whatever  civil  writers  might  say 
upon  the  subject,  that  that  prerogative 
could  not  be  proper,  the  exercise  of  which 
was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  From 
the  period  of  Magna  Charta  down  to  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  existenceof  any  such  prerogative, 
although  during  that  time  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  acts  had  been  passed  relative 
to  strangers  and  aliens.    Tne  noble  lord 
then  adverted  to  a  well-known  procUmo- 
tion  for  sending  all  Scotchmen  out  of  the 
countrv,  and  which,  he  observed,    was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Henry  7th,  which, 
together  with  other  acts  prejudicial  to 
Scotland,  had  been  repealed  by  James  Ist. 
This  fact  showed  that  the  prerogative  in 
question  did  not  then  exist ;  because  the 
exercise  of  that  right  required  an  act  of 
parliament  to  sanction  it.  That  the  power 
of  sending  strangers  out  of  tHe  country 
existed  in  the  executive  government  was 
not  denied  by  any  one  who  opposed  the 
present  bill ;  at  least  it  was  not  denied  by 
him ;  but,  though  that  power  was  vested 
in  the  supreme  govermnent  of  the  coun- 


try, it  by  no  means  followed  that  it  was 
a  prerogative  of  the  Crown.   With  regard 
to  the  other  argument  of  the  noble  vis- 
count,   he  would    observe,    that  where 
there  was  no  redress  for  an  abuse  of  the 
law,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  law  ;  and  this 
was  precisely  the  situation  of  those  un- 
fortunate aliens  who  were  the  subjects  of 
the  present  bill.    He  certainly  did  not 
know  that  there  had  hitherto  been  no 
abuse  of  this  power ;  but  of  this  he  was 
sure — that,  whatever  had  been  done  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  late  act,  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  suffered  had  ao  power 
of  complaining  or  of  obtaining  redress. 
He  would  not  mention  any  names ;  but, 
as  to  one  individual,  whose  papers  had 
been  seized,  it  was^  evident  that,  when 
once  sent  out  of  the  country,  that  person 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the   fact 
whether  the  seizure  was  legal  or  illegal. 
He  would  not  say  how  far  tnat  proceed- 
ing was  sanctioned  by  law;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  individual  in  question  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  be« 
fore  he  was  sent  out  of  the  country,  whe- 
ther his  papers  had  been  legally  seized  or 
not.    He  (lord  Holland)  had  on  that  oc- 
casion offered  to  take  out  a  power  of  at- 
torney, but  had  been  told  that  in  such  a 
case  he  could  not  act  on  that  power.   For 
obvious  reasons,  he  declined  mentioning 
the  name  of  the    party.    Although  in 
habits  of  friendship  with  the  noble  vis- 
count, he  could  not  pay  him  any  compli- 
ments on  account  of  his   mildness  and 
moderation  ;  the  noble  viscount's  conduct 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  had  much 
altered    his  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
The  question,  however,  was  not  whether 
the  noble  viscount  was  disposed  to  abuse 
this  power ;  but  it  was  his  fiord  Holland's) 
duty,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  where  arbitrary  power  was 
conferred,    it  was    sure  to    be  abused. 
That,   he  was  confident,  was  a  general 
principle,  which  could  not  be  disputed. 
This  bill  placed  abuse  in  the  power  of  an 
individual ;  and  the  prostration  and  degra- 
dation of  mind  was  the  same  to  the  per- 
son subjected  to  that  power,  whether  it 
was  exercised  or  not.    Its  existence  was 
the  evil    complained  of;    and,  while  it 
existed  there  would  be  a  constant  appre- 
hension that  it  might  be  used.    It  was 
this  that  constituted  the  difference  be- 
tween the  power  of  will  and  the  power  of 
law.    He  had  himself  known  instances 
in  which  advantage  had  been  taken  of 
individualsy  by  stating  that  such  a  power 
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as  this  existed,  and  might  be  called  into 
exercise  against  them.  He  would  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  mention  names ;  but 
he  would  suppose  a  case,  in  which  a 
foreigner  had  been  addressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — <*  You  saw  the  bow  and 
the  gracious  smile  which  I  received  from 
lord  Sidmouth  just  now ;  if  you  claim 
payment  of  the  debt  which  I  owe  you— 
if  you  do  not  give  me  six  months  more 
credit— 1  will  go  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  and  report  you  as  a  Jacobin  and 
an  incendiary. '  Such  was  the  use  which 
he  had  known  to  have  been  made  of  this 
law — a  law  of  which,  as  it  was  not  now  in 
existence,  he  was  at  liberty  to  say,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  engines  of 
arbitrary  power  that  ever  had  been  de» 
vised.  He  had  that  morning  had  a  con- 
versation with  a  gentleman  who  possessed 
a  great  property  in  a  neighbouring  coun- 
try to  this ;  and  who,  because  he  had 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  a  certain 
proceeding,  had  been  taken  up,  and 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  sent  off  to 
this  country.  He  would  not  mention  this 
eentleman's  name,  because  he  was  anx- 
ious to  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
avert  the  consequences  of  the  step  which 
had  already  been  taken  respecting  him. 
But  if  such  a  power  as  this  had  been 
exercised  by  the  government  of  another 
country,  before  the  Alien  bill  had  been 
in  existence,  would  not  a  representation 
have  been  made  on  the  subject  to  this 
friendly  power?  Now,  however,  if  the 
English  government  should  remonstrate, 
the  answer  would  naturally  and  justly  be, 
"  Your  mouths  are  shut :  have  you  not 
exposed  our  subjects  to  cruel  and  arbi- 
trary treatment  ?  and,  that  being  the  case, 
can  you  complain  of  our  arbitrary  con- 
duct to  yours  ?"  It  might  be  said,  in  an- 
swer to  the  complaints  of  other  nations, 
that  it  was  an  exaggeration  to  attach  so 
much  importance  to  the  sending  of  nine 
persons  out  of  the  country ;  but  still  they 
would  be  entitled  to  reply,  <<  You  boast 
of  your  English  law,  but  by  this  petty, 
insulting,  unsocial,  and  inhospitable  con- 
duct, you  shut  us  out  from  the  benefit  of 
those  laws."  He  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  a  few  words  on  the  impolicy  of 
such  a  measure  as  this  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Under  the  sanction  of  this  bill  it 
would  not  be  impossible  for  ministers  to 
^Jgd  out  of  the  country  any  persons  who 
^Hfete  happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  other 
^^■nments;  and  the  present  political 
■P  of  soipe  parts  of  Europe  by  no 
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means  precluded  the  possibility  of  such 
persons  being  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Great  Britain.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
result  of  those  events  which  had  lately 
occurred  in  Spain  with  as  much  hope  as 
any  man ;  but  he  was  not  so  sanguine, 
after  the  experience  of  so  many  revolu* 
tioos,  as  to  entertain  no  apprehensions 
whatever  respecting  the  favourable  result 
of  those  events.  He  would  suppose  that 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Spain  were  to 
encounter  the  same  persecution  that  those 
classes  had  experienced  in  the  course  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  that  they  were 
also  to  seek  refuge  in  this  country.  If, 
in  that  event,  the  government  of  Spain 
should  say,  **  Why  do  you  foster  our 
exiled  king,  or  our  rebel  subjects  ?"  we 
might  reply,  if  there  were  no  alien  bill  in 
existence,  that  our  laws  would  not  allow 
us  to  send  them  out  of  the  country ;  but 
no  such  answer  could  be  given  if  the  Alien 
act  were  in  force,  for  it  would  fetter  the 
government  in  the  exercise  of  that  policj 
which  humanity,  as  well  as  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  nation,  dictated.  This  view 
of  the  subject  might  be  illustrated  by 
what  had  occurred  in  a  neighbouring 
country  in  consequence  of  'a  measure 
which,  though  not  similar  to  the  present, 
had  been  apparently  dictated  by  the  same 
policy.  It  so  happened,  that,  after  the 
law  relative  to  the  regulation  of  the 
French  press  had  been  passed,  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Spain.  The  minister 
of  Spain  complained  of  paragraphs  which 
appeared  in  the  French  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
called  on  the  French  government  to  put 
their  new  laws  in  force,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  such  articles.  It 
was  argued,  that  the  toleration  of  such 
writings  might  have  been  very  well  six 
months  before;  but  that,  since  France 
had  then  a  law  which  empowered  the  go- 
vernment to  suppress  publications  of  that 
nature,  Spain  had  a  right  to  insist  on  their 
suppression.  He  had  even  been  told  that 
the  Spanish  minister  had  enforced  his  ap- 
plication to  the  French  government  by  a 
threat  which  it  had  not  been  thousht  pru- 
dent to  despise  ;  and  had  said,  <<  It  is  true 
we  cannot  cope  in  the  field  with  the 
French  army ;  but  we  can  plant  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  that 
will  set  you  at  war  among  yourselves*'* 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  there  was 
no  abuse  of  such  powers,  there  ought  to 
be  no  dread  of  any  such  abuse.  What 
might  be  the  effecti  or  rather  what  might 
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not  be  the  effect,  of  tudi  an  apprehension 
in  a  case  which  at  the  present  mpment 
occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  coun*^ 
try?  Would  there  be  no  difference  be- 
tween the  feelings  of  a  foreigner  coming 
to  this  country  as  a  witness  to  support 
the  prosecution  instituted  by  government, 
and  those  of  an  individual  whose  evidence 
was  to  defend  the  party  accused  ?  He 
would  put  a  case  :«>Suppose,  for  instance, 
a  subject  of  Austria— -and  he  would  ad- 
vert particularly  to  Austria,  notwithstand- 
ing her  immediate  connexion  with  this 
country,  because,  in  all  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  all  history,  if  ever  any  thing  mean, 
oppressive,  or  treacherous  was  to  be  done, 
Austria  was  the  party  pushed  forward  to 
execute  it — he  would  suppose  a  subject 
of  Austria  to  have  been  placed  in  some 
situation  which  would  render  his  evidence 
highly  advantageous  to  the  queen ;  and 
he  would  suppose  that  same  individual  to 
have  incurred,  probably  by  some  virtuous 
and  meritorious  act,  the  displeasure  of  his 
government,  and  to  be  resident  in  France, 
or  in  the  Netherlands.  Did  the  House 
think  that  such  a  person  (not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  the  noble  vis- 
count) would,  out  of  mere  chivalrous 
gallantry,  and  in  favour  of  a  person  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing,  come  over  to  this 
country,  and  do  any  thing  disagreeable  to 
a  power  whose  very  nod  could  conduct 
him  instantly  to  any  port  in  Austria  ?  The 
only  argument  in  favour  of  the  measure 
was,  that  it  had  not  been  abused ;  it  was 
agreed  that  it  might  be  abused— and  what 
advantage,  he  wished  to  know,  was  to 
result  from  it  ?  In  the  words  of  a  most 
emphatic  and  eloquent  writer,  he  would 
say  to  the  House,  and  it  should  be  the 
last  observation  with  which  he  would 
trouble  them  upon  the  subject,  <*  You 
contradict  the  spifit  of  our  laws,  you 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  British  juris- 
prudence, when  you  intrust  a  power  over 
the  lives,  the  properties,  or  the  liberties 
of  others  to  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  upon 
the  mere  presumption  that  that  power  will 
Dot  be  abused." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that  the 
only  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was,  whether  the  same  reasons 
which  had  applied  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law  in  question  did  not  now  call  for  its 
continuance  during  the  additional  period 
proposed  ?  Unwilling,  however,  as  he 
was,  at  that  hour,  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  principles,  he  felt  it  im- 
possible to  leave  unnoticed  the  observa- 


tions which  had  fallen  flrom  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  It  had  been  declared  by  the 
noble  baron,  as  well  as  by  the  noble  lord 
who  had  preceded  hin^  that  the  bill  in 
question  was  one  which  rendered  us  ob- 
noxious to  Europe  at  large.  Upon  what 
position  this  argument  was  grounded  he 
found  it  difficult  to  discover,  because  every 
country  in  Europe  but  our  own  wasarmea 
with  an  act  of  similar  powers.  The  great 
objection,  however,  was  not,  it  appeared, 
to  the  power,  but  to  the  hands  in  which 
the  power  was  vested.  When  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  government  did  possess 
the  power  in  question,  be  took  that  ad- 
mission to  mean  that  the  power  did  exist 
practically  somewhere ;  and  where  could 
It,  he  would  ask,  be  vested,  if  not  in  the 
Crown — subject  of  course,  to  responsibi- 
lity through  the  medium  of  its  advisers, 
and  subject  to  the  regulation  and  modifi- 
cation of  parliament  ?  That  the  power  of 
dealing  with  aliens  was  a  power  vested  b^ 
the  common  law  in  the  Crown,  was  evi- 
dent from  all  the  laws  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  passed  in  favour  of 
such  persons.  The  very  condition  con- 
tained in  Magna  Charta  in  favour  of  aliens 
was  a  proof  of  that  fact.  The  grant  there 
made  by  the  sovereign  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  who  derived  advantage  from 
the  resort  of  foreigners  to  this  country, 
was  evidence  that  the  power  of  prohibition  * 
was  resident  in  the  Crown.  The  noble 
lord  would  not  deny  that  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  excluding  alien  ene- 
mies ;  and  how  many  individuals  of  that 
order  had,  during  the  late  war,  been  dwel- 
lers in  this  country,  to  whose  situation  all 
the  arguments  against  this  arbitary  power 
as  it  was  termed  would  be  perfectly  appli- 
cable I  The  question,  afler  all,  came  to 
this— aliens  possessed  none  of  that  right  or 
interest  in  the  soil  which  belonged  to  na- 
tural-born subjects,  or  even  to  denizens ; 
and  had  not  the  common  law  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  in  every  time,  and 
in  every  country,  given  practical  power  to 
existing  governments  to  prevent  such  per* 
sons  from  entering  their  territory,  or  to 
drive  them  from  that  territory  when  their 
stay  should  seem  unsafe  ?  Upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  (his 
act,  he  would  refer  the  House  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Europe  and  of  the  world ; 
and,  in  answer  to  the  allusions  which  had 
been  made  to  the  very  important  proceed- 
ing now  pending,  he  would  ask  of  th« 
noble  lord  himself,  whether,  erensoppoi* 
ing  ministers  to  be  the  mosi  ^y||jg|s^  ^ 
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men-j-suppoting  their  object  in  thit  greet 
inquiry  to  be — what  God  forbid  it  should 
be— the  perpetration  of  injiutice— suppote 
them  inclined  to  act  ever  to  partially  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  inquiry— oould  tbe^ 
take  any  couiye  more  likely  to  defeat  their 
end  than  by  an  attempt  to  obstruct  that 
evidence  which  the  illustrious  person  con- 
cemed  misht  think  fit  to  adaace  in  her 
favour?  Sheer  interest  would  nrevtnt 
fuch  an  attempt*  It  must  in&llibly  recoil 
upon  themselves.  What  must  be  the  con* 
duct  of  the  able  counsel  who  would  defend 
her  majesty  if  any  such  attempt  were  made 
by  government  r  And,  with  respect  to 
any  apprehension  which  such  witnesses 
ui^ht  entertain  as  to  the  dispositions  and 
opinions  of  the  people*  he  oould  only  say 
he»  personall}r»  had  much  rather  land  at 
Dover  as  a  witness  for  the  queen  than  as 
a  witness  against  her;  and  he  believed 
that  the  same  feeling  would  attend  even 
hit  arrival  in  London.  There  was  one 
more  point  upon  which  he  would  detain 
the  House,  but  only  for  one  moment.  He 
alluded  now  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had  stigmatized  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  Austria— «  go- 
vernment to  which  this  country  owed  pe- 
collar  obligations — a  government  which 
to  which,  dufinc  a  twenty  years' war,  had 
never  submitted  for  a  moment  but  from 
necessity;  and  which  had  always  been 
foremost  again  to  draw  the  sword  for  the 
recovery  of  her  own  rights,  or  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  others.  That  an  attack  so 
unwarrantable  had  been  made  upon  that 
government  he  could  not  but  resret.  It 
was  a  government  composed  ef  various 
states,  and  of  divided  interesu ;  but  there 
were  many  provincea-^^f  course  he  did 
not  speak  of  all— under  the  dominion  of 
that  government  than  which  none  in  the 
world  could  enjoy  more  practical  liberty, 
or  (eel  more  attachment  to  their  ruling  au- 
thorities. Austria,  he  would  repeat,  had 
in  all  cases  done  her  duty  towards  thb 
country  as  an  honest  and  faithful  ally ; 
and  he  should  have  felt  himself  wanting  in 
duty  and  injustice  if  he  had  permittedthe 
assertions  of  the  noble  baron  opposite  to 
pass  without  an  answer. 

Lord  HoUandy  in  explanation,  said,  he 
did  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  Aus- 
trian government  with  respect  to  its  own 
lubjects ;  but  he  did  sajy,  and  he  would 
repeat  i^  that  not  merely  from  Uie  exa- 
mination of  historyw.not  merely  from  the 
cooaideratioB  of  modem  events,  but  from 
owa  personal  observation— for  he  was 
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in  Austria,  though  certainly  he  never  was 
in  any  of  those  happy  provinces  which  the 
noble  lord  had  described— he  did  say  that 
there  never  was  a  government,  which,  from 
its  conduct  towanis  individuals  from  the 
days  of  Charles  5th,  to  the  present  tiraoy 
had  uniformly  displayed  more  meanness, 
more  severity,  and  more  injustice  than 
the  Austrian  government.  Any  persons 
who  had  ever  lived  in  any  of  the  provinces 
dependent  on  that  government,  would  jus- 
tify him  in  that  assertion.  From  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl,  he  must 
suppose  that  government  had  kst  night 
received  payment  of  the  large  sums  due 
by  Austria  to  Great  Britam.  He  was  in* 
clined  to  think  so  from  the  very  animated 
manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  bore  tea* 
timony  to  the  extraordinary  honesty  of 
that  government  fa  laugh].  He  would, 
however,  asain  dedare,  that  he  never 
knew— that  he  never  read— of  a  govern- 
ment that  had  been  more  uniformly  mean 
and  unjust  than  the  government  of  Aus- 
tria. 

The  Earl  of  Cartuanaon  contended,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  Europe, 
and  nothing  in  the  afiairs  of  this  country^ 
that  went  to  justiQr  a  bill  which  he  would 
call  oppressive  and  tyrannical. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  said,  that  whilst  he 
would  be  willing  to  support  government 
in  meeting  every  dangerous  emergency, 
he  could  not  agree  to  a  measure  which  he 
did  not  think  called  for  by  circumstances^ 
and  which,  to  strangers,  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  country, 
was  peculiarly  severe. 

The  House  then  divided:  Contents, 
17 ;  Non-Contents,  .7.  The  bill  was  then 
read  a  second  time. 
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Tuesday,  July  18. 

Court  of  Chancery.]  Mr.  Calcrq/i 
rose  to  make  his  promised  motion  relative 
to  the  disposal  of  brokerage  paid  for  the 
stock  transactions  of  the  accountant-ge* 
neral  of  the  court  of  Chancery.  He  ob* 
served,  that  the  duties  of  the  accountant- 
general  were  paid  for  not  only  by  salary, 
but  by  a  divuion  of  the  brokerage  (paid 
on  stock  transactions)  with  the  broker 
usually  employed  by  the  court.  Whether 
the  sum  thus  received  were  great  or  small^ 
he  considered  the  practice  an  objectiona-i 
ble  one.  The  accountant-general  ought 
not  to  be  remunerated  in  that  mixed  man-* 
ner ;  be  should  be  paid  directly  by  sahiry. 
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He  should  now  move  for  an  account  of 
the  emoluments  received  from  this  parti- 
cipation in  the  brokerage,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  which  he  could  conceive  no  earthly 
objection.  He  then  moved  for  <*  an  Account 
of  the  Commission  and  Fees  received  by 
the  broker  employed  by  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  proportion  divided  be- 
tween the  said  broker  and  the  accountant- 
general;  distinguishing  the  amount  divided 
during  the  last  ten  years.*' 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  opposition  to  a  motion  of  this  sort, 
which,  so  far  as  it  could  be  complied  with, 
was  almost  a  motion  of  course ;  but  he 
wished  to  show  how  utterly  impossible  it 
was  to  comply  with  the  motion,  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  now  conceived. 
By  the  act  of  the  12th  of  George  1st, 
which  created  the  office  of  accountant-ge- 
neral, that  individual  was  directed  to  per- 
form, from  time  to  time,  all  those  opera- 
tions respecting  the  funds  of  the  suitors  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  It  was  unquestion- 
ably a  part  of  his  duty  to  make  all  sales 
that  were  directed  to  be  made  bv  the 
court;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  m  the 
exercise  of  that  duty,  he  was  obliged  to 
observe  tlie  strictest  accuracy  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
{>roceed  with  entire  accuracy;  for  the 
east  mistake  might  occasion  the  transfer 
or  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  a  wrong  person,  by  which  great 
confusion  would  be  created.  These  were 
the  sort  of  duties  that  officer  had  to  per- 
form, and  he  received,  in  remuneration, 
a  salary  of  1,500/.  a-year.  From  the  out- 
set of  the  existence  of  this  office,  the  ac« 
countant-general,  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties,  had,  of  course,  been  obliged 
to  employ  the  agency  of  a  broker ;  and  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  all  successive  ac- 
countants-general to  pay  the  broker,  not 
the  full  commission,  but  a  portion  of  it, 
the  rate  of  commission  being  precisely  the 
same  as  was  ordinarily  charged ;  which, 
as  the  House  would  see,  was  paid  by  the 
individual  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
transaction.  An  arrangement  was  usually 
made,  by  which  the  accountant-general 
paid  to  the  broker  a  certain  portion, 
mstead  of  the  whole  amount  of  brokerage. 
The  present  accountant-general  had  been 
only  six  or  eight  months  in  office ;  and  he 
would,  therefore,  find  it  very  difficult  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  House  founded  on 
this  motion  It  was  certainly  in  his  power 
to  state  all  sums  paid  to  himi  and  to  give 


in  ftcootmt  of  such  transactions  aa  he  had 
been  engaged  in;  and  to  that  extent, 
doubtless,  a  proper  return  would  be  made; 
But  the  present  motion  called  for  a  return 
of  all  commission  and  fees  received  by  the 
accountant-general  for  the  last  ten  years. 
To  whom  could  such  an  order  be  directed? 
or  who  could  make  a  return  to  it?  He 
knew  that  there  was  no  official  record  or 
document  in  the  office  that  could  give  the 
information  required;  and  it  should  be 
observed,  that  the  broker  was  not  an  officer 
of  the  court  or  of  the  public.  He  submit- 
ted, therefore,  that  there  would  be  very 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  return-to  a 
motion  of  this  description.  It  was  true 
the  person  who  now  acted  as  broker  had 
performed  that  duty  for  many  years ;  but 
he  doubted  whether  the  House  would  call 
on  him  individually  to  make  a  return, 
since  he  was  not  an  officer  of  the  court  or 
of  the  country.  It  would,  however,  be 
for  the  House  to  decide  on  that  point. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said  the  accountant* 
general  ought  to  be  paid  entirely  by 
salary.  Certainly  the  accountant-general 
could  have  no  objection  to  be  so  paid; 
but  the  question  was,  would  it  be  wise  to 
adopt  that  mode?  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  ?  It  would  be,  that 
from  some  public  fund  this  officer  must  be 
paid  a  remuneration  nearly  eouivalent  to 
that  which  for  many  years  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  as  a  fee.  By  whom, 
if  the  system  were  altered,  must  this  equi- 
valent be  paid  ?  By  the  public  —a  great 
proportion  of  whom  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  duties  performed  by  the  ac- 
countant-general ;  while,  as  the  salary 
was  now  paid,  no  person  was  burdened  in 
any  degree,  except  those  who  were  be-^ 
nefitted  by  the  transaction.  Thus,  if  he 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  chancery, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  accountant-ge* 
oeral  to  his  advantage,  he  paid  the  orai^ 
nary  brokerage  charged  on  such  transac- 
tions. Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be 
so  little  burdensome  to  the  individual  or 
the  public  as  the  mode  at  present  adopted. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  motion,  as  far 
as  the  accountant-general  could  answer 
for  himself;  but,  beyond  that,  he  could 
not  conceive  how  information  was  to  be 
acquired  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Abercromb^  thouglit  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  m  procuring  the  return 
called  for.  The  present  accountant-^ 
neral  could  make  a  return  as  far  as  his 
experience  went;  and,  as  the  same  broker 
had  been  employed  for  many  jears  past. 
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tho  accountant-general  could  find  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  preceding  infor- 
mation from  him.  Whether  it  would  be 
proper,  hereafter,  to  pay  the  accountant- 
general  entirely  by  way  of  salary,  was  a 
point  for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
but  he,  in  common  with  his  learned  friend, 
entertained  great  doubts  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  alteration.  He  was 
sure  it  was  not  intended,  by  bringing  for- 
ward this  motion,  to  cast  the  slightest 
imputation  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  the  office  had  been,  or  were  at 
present,  discharged.  They  were  per- 
formed in  a  manner  extremely  service* 
able  and  convenient  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  founded  his 
motion  on  information  contained  in  the 
report  relative  to  the  office  connected  with 
the  court  of  Chancery,  and  not  on  any 
private  feeling.  If  he  could  not  get  such 
a  return  as  that  which  he  had  moved  for, 
he  must,  of  course,  be  satisfied  with  what- 
ever return  the  court  was  able  to  make. 
He  was  restrained,  by  motives  of  delicacy, 
from  bringing  forward  this  motion  during 
the  life  of  tlie  late  accountant-general, 
and  be  thought  it  was  rather  hard,  when 
motives  of  that  description  had  operated 
on  his  mind,  to  be  told,  as  an  answer  to 
his  motion,  that  the  present  accountant- 
general  had  been  only  six  months  in 
office. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Barrack  Agreement  Bill.]  On 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this 
bill, 

Mr*  Lockhart  said,  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  into  the  House,  he 
was  inclined  to  consider  it  favourably. 
But,  comparing,  the  calculations  of  the 
hon.  member  for  London  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
considering  the  expense  of  building  a 
walls  including  eight  acres  of  land,  as  in- 
juriously and  unnecessarily  enhancing  the 
cost,  be  could  not  give  the  measure  his 
support,  but  must  strenuously  oppose  it. 
He  had,  however,  various  otner  reasons 
for  opposing  this  bill.  In  the  present 
dense  state  of  the  population,  when  the 
activity  of  the  public  mind  was  increased 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  and 
when  the  extension  of  education  had 
opened  inlets  to  general  knowledge,  and 
the  pressure  of  taxation  had  created  dis- 

itent,  he  thought  it  was  absolutely  ne- 

for  the  safety  of  the  metropolis, 

an  armed  force  of  some  kind  should 
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be  kept  on  foot.  He  did  not,  however, 
consider  the  army  as  the  force  to  which 
they  ought  exclusively  to  look  up  for  pro* 
tection.  When  he  found  that  this  con- 
tract was  for  a  period  of  30  years,  and 
after  that  when  it  was  stated  that  the 
barracks  would  be  held  in  perpetuity,  he 
inferred  that  the  system  was  to  be  per- 
petual, and  that  it  was  to  be  continued  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  systems.  There 
were,  however,  other  systems  more  con- 
stitutional in  their  nature,  and  mor^  ac- 
cordant with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people,  than  the  keeping  up  of  a 
large  military  force.  When  he  spoke  of 
the  army,  let  him  not  be  understood  as 
wishing  to  underrate  their  merits:  he 
held  their  character  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, and  he  thought  they  deserved  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  They  had  re- 
ceived high  honours  and  rewards,  and  he 
was  sure,  constituted  as  they  now  were, 
they  would  never  raise  their  arms  against 
the  constitution;  but  when  the  army  waa 
composed  of  different  men,  as  it  must  be 
long  before  the  expiration  of  this  con* 
tract,  when  it  was  foril^ed  of  individuals 
who  could  only  have  a  recollection  of  the 
glories  that  had  been  conferred  on,  and 
the  victories  that  had  been  achieved  by, 
their  predecessors,  would  it  not  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  army  might  not  be 
dangerous  to  the  monarchy  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  ?  When  the  army  was 
composed  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  fit 
to  employ  another  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  metropolis.  Armed  bands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  comprising 
persons  of  honour,  character,  and  pro-, 
perty,  ought  then  to  be  formed  for  the 
general  protection.  Though  on  many 
occasions  he  had  approved  of  the  use  ot  a 
military  force,  he  did  not  think  that  they 
should  be  employed  in  all  cases :  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  in  but  upon  urgent 
occasions,  on  the  principle  of  nisi  dignus 
vindice  nodus.  For  what  purpose  were 
these  eight  acres  of  ground  to  be  en- 
closed i  It  evidently  must  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  their  exercises  irom 
the  public.  He  was  no  friend  to  such 
seclusions,  for  he  had  always  remarked 
that  persons  who  thus  lived  apart  from 
society  were  more  irritable  in  their  tem- 
per than  others  who  enjoyed  a  free  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-citizens.  Those 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
soldiers  in  the  metropolis  lost  sight  of  the 
principle  adopted  in  almost  all  other 
caseji :  there  was  not  a  republic  or  a  city 
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abroad  that  had  not  its  guard  drawn  from 
the  inhabitants.  He  would  not  deal  in 
the  general  invectives  that  had  been 
levelled  at  the  use  of  the  military :  he 
only  objected  to  their  exclusive  employ- 
ment. He  would  not,  to  show  the  dan- 
ger of  confiding  too  much  in  them,  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  history ;.  but  he 
would  call  on  the  House  to  look  to  mo- 
dem times,  and  they  would  see  the 
destinies  of  one  of  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  changed  three  tiroes,  either  by 
the  defection  or  active  interference  of  the 
military.  Kings  could  no  more  depend 
on  them  than  the  people:  the  whole  of 
the  recent  revolution  in  Spain  had  been 
effected  by  the  soldiery  :  and  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  was  the  history  of  the 
future,  they  would  do  well  to  attend  to  it. 
Let  not  gentlemen  suppose  that  the 
Moncks,  La  Fayettes,  the  Buonapartes, 
and  Quirogas,  of  former  days,  were  extinct 
in  our  own :  they  would  see  characters  of 
the  same  description  rise  up  again  when- 
ever circumstances  of  a  similar  nature 
occurred. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes,  80;  Noes, 
45.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time 
and  passed. 

COMMITTSB    ON     FoREIGN     TrADE.] 

Mr.  Wallace  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  moving  that  the  report  be  laid 
on  the  table,  hoped  the  House  would 
suffer  him  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  meant  briefly  to  state  the  extent  to 
which  the  committee  had  gone,  and  the 
objects  to  which  they  had  chiefly  directed 
their  attention.  Gentlemen  would  recol- 
lect that,  in  the  former  part  of  the  session, 
many  petitions  were  received  from  com- 
mercial districts,  particularly  one  from 
a  large  and  respectable  body  of  merchants 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  bad  been 
presented  by  an  hon.  member  (  Mr.  Baring  ) , 
who  usually  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  and  who,  he  was  assured,  would 
have  been  this  day  in  his  place,  had  he 
not  been  detained  in  the  country  by  a 
Terjr  severe  domestic  calamity.  Those 
petitions  stated  the  general  commercial 
distress  which  prevailed,  without  pointing 
out  any  immeaiate  remedy  for  that  dis- 
tress. And,  indeed,  considering  the  state 
of  our  connexion  with  foreign  countries, 
and  the  nature  of  the  commercial  system 
which  had  so  long  prevailed,  it  would  be 
vain,  he  feared,  to  expect  any  immediate 
VOL.  II. 
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remedy.  With  respect  to  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  contained  in  those  peti- 
tions— with  respect  to^  the  necessity  of 
throwing  open  the  channels  of  trade  as 
widely  as  possible — no  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  No  person  could  deny  that 
commerce  ought  to  be  rendered  as  free 
and  unshackled  as  circumstances  would 
allow ;  but  he  regretted  that  this  principle 
could  not,  from  various  causes,  be  acted 
on  to  the  extent  which  many  individuals 
desired.  The  committee  had  not  been 
able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  subject  as 
they  could  have  wished,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which 
it  was  referred  to  them.  They  had,  there- 
fore, chiefly  selected  those  points  which 
appeared  to  them  not  the  most  important, 
but  the  most  general  in  their  application 
to  this  great  principle — namely,  that  all 
restriction  on  trade,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
was  an  evil,  only  to  be  justified  by  some 
great  political  expediency;  and,  where 
such  expediency  was  not  clear  and  .mani- 
fest, that  the  resiriction  ought  to  be  re« 
moved,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  consis« 
tently  with  the  good  faith  of  the  country, 
pledged  by  treaties  with  foreign  states,  or 
by  compacts  with  its  own  subjects,  or 
with  reference  to  the  protection  due  to 
different  branches  of  trade  that  might 
have  grown  up  under  the  existing  system, 
and  which  protection  could  not  be  sud- 
denly witharawn  without  great  injustice* 
Gentlemen  knew  that  what  were  usually 
called  the  Navigation  Laws  contained  the 
reffulations  by  which  the  commerce  of 
this  country  was  eoverned,  both  in  re* 
spect  to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  respect  to  Africa  and  America,  all 
goods,  the  produce  of  those  climes,  must 
be  broueht  here  directly  and  exclusively 
in  British  ships.  With  respect  to  Europe, 
its  commodities  might  be  introduced 
either  in  British  vessels  or  in  the  vessels 
of  those  states  in  which  the  article  was 
producecl,  with  the  excq>tion  of  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands— certain  articles,  ths 

Iiroduce  of  those  countries,  not  being  al« 
owed  to  be  imported  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever.  These  restrictions  did 
not,  however,  appear  to  the  committee  to 
be  founded  on  any  just  principle  of  expe- 
diency or  necessity.  The  sum,  therefore, 
of  their  recommendation  on  this  head 
was,  that  the  Navigation  Laws  should  be 
so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit  all  articles  to 
be  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
provided  such  importation  took  place  in 
British  ships.  The  aext  point  to  which 
2N 
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thej  turned  their  attention  was  the  ware- 
housing system.     That   system   was  at 
present  limited  to  the  admission  of  certain 
articles.    If,  however,  this  country  were 
meant  to  be  the  great  emporium  and  the 
great  mart  of  the  world,  it  was  impossible, 
if  such  were  the  view  of  the  legislature, 
that  too  wide  an  extent  could  be  siven  to 
the  system  of  warehousing.      Their  re- 
commendation on  this  second  head  ^as, 
that  all  goods,  the  produce  of  all  coun- 
tries, manufactured  or  unmanufactured, 
should  be  permitted  to  be  freely  imported 
and  exported,   except  to  our  colonies, 
with  as  little  inconvenience  to  the  mer- 
chant as  possible.    There  was,  however, 
an  exception  of  one  article-»he  meant 
linen^which  was  so  excepted  from  the 
general  rule  on  account  of  a  political 
rather  than  a  commercial  view   of  the 
subject.    He  would  not  now  enter  into 
the  reasons  that  induced  the  committee 
to  recommend  those  deviations  from  the 
existing  system.    When  legislative  mea- 
sures, munded  on  the  views  of  the  ques- 
tion taken  by  the  committee,  were  intro- 
duced, that  would  be  the  period  to  so  into 
a  minute  detail,. for  the  purpose  ot  show- 
ing  the  reasons  on  which  these  recom- 
mendations are  founded.    One  evil,  whicli 
appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  which  required 
the  serious  attention  of  the  House,  was 
the  extraordinary  multiplication  and  com- 
plexity of  the  laws  by  which  commerce  was 
affected.    Gentlemen  would  conceive  the 
extent  of  this  evil  when  he  informed  them, 
that  he  had  seen  it  stated  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1815,  that  the  number  of  laws 
relative  to  mercantile  transactions  amount- 
ed at  that  time  to  1,500,  of  which  1,100 
were  in  full  and  almost  daily  operation. 
To  these,  in  the  last  five  years,  many  addi- 
tions had  been  made ;  and  what  the  num- 
ber was  at  present  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  say.     When  gentlemen  consi- 
dered that  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
law  often  subjected  the  ship  and  cargo  to 
forfeiture,  they  would  see  the  embarrass- 
ment which  this  evil  created  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  restraint  under  which  it 
placed  commercial  enterprise.    The  com- 
mittee were  likewise  of  opinion,  that  the 
alterations  which  they  had  thought  fit  to 
suggest  ou^ht  to  be  made  gradually,  with 
preat  caution,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  whieh,  having  grown  up  under 
^^J  present  system,  were  placed  under 
HB^protection  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
^■ttitry.    It  would  be  perhaps  some  time 
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before  the  benefits  of  those  aiterationt 
would  he  perceived ;   but  that  was   the 
price  Hhicti  the  country  was  to  pay  for 
adhering  so  long  to  the  present  bad  and 
defective  system.     The  recommendations 
which  the  committee  had  suggested  might 
appear  to  some  individuals  not  to  have 
gone  far  enough,  nor  to  have  embraced 
as   many  points  as  they  had  previously 
expected;  but  he  would  beg  those  gen<« 
tiemen  to  consider  that  the  recommenda- 
tions which  they  had  already  made  were 
of  no  slight  or  unimportant  nature.     The 
importance  of  them  would  be  considerably 
enhanced,  if  hon.  gentlemen  would  look 
upon  them  as  the  first  and  most  material 
step  of  this  country  to  a  departure  from 
the  course  of  restrictive  policy  which  its 
legislature  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  more  enlarged  and 
liberal  policy  towards  forei^  states  than 
any  which  had  yet   prevailed.     It  had 
long  been  a  reproach  to  us  among  foreign 
nations,  that  our  mercantile  system  was 
so  full  of  restrictions  against  wem,  that 
they  were  compelled,  in  self-defence»  to 
impose  similar  restrictions  against  us.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  would  be  so  no 
more,  and  if  we  should  be  still  compelled 
to  continue  any  of  our  present  restrictioos, 
either  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  ovlx 
compacts  with  foreign  nations  or  with  oor 
own  countrymen,  or  from  any  other  cause 
whatsoever,  it  would  be  understood  that 
we  did  so  from  a  principle  of  justice—- 
that  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  our  sense  of  dutjy 
that  it  was  a  matter  not  of  option  but 
necessity,  and  not  caused  by  any  ideas  on 
our  part  of  promoting  our  own  commer- 
cial interests  by  it ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  exclusion  or  restrictions  which 
foreign  states  might  think  it  expedient  to 
put  upon  trade,  thev  would  no  longer  have 
the  opportunity  of  justifying  thetnselvea 
by  saying,  <*  Such  is  the  example,  and 
such  the  conduct,  of  England.''     The 
hon.  member  then  moved  that  this  report 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  amid 
considerable  cheerings  from  both  sides  of 
the  House. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  William  Manners.]  Mr.  TV/iny- 
ion  rose  to  offer  an  humble  petition  from 
an  individual  who  had  recently  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  House,  and  had  for 
some  days  been  suffering  the  punishment 
which  it  had  inflicted  upon  him.    The 

?etitioner  was  sir  William  Manners.    The 
louse  would  recollect,  that  on  the  5th 
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intt.  it  had  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at  arms.  On 
the  7th|  that  officer  reported  that  sir 
William  had  quitted  his  residence  in 
Leicestershire  at  six  on  the  same  evening 
on  which  the  order  was  made ;  and  on 
this  report^  the  House  after  examining 
the  messenger,  thought  fit  to  resolve  that 
the  petitioner  had  absconded  in  order  to 
avoid  being  taken  into  custody  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  5th  instant. 
He  (Mr.  Tennyson)  was  not  in  the  House 
when  it  came  to  this  resolution,  and  he 
did  not  propose  now  to  question  or  ex- 
amine its  propriety.  It  stood  as  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House,  and  as  such  he 
should  bow  to  its  authority.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  when  on 
Monday  se'nnight  it  appeared  that  sir 
William  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
aeijeant  at  arms,  the  House  ordered,  that 
havine  so  absconded,  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  Newgate.  Thus  he  had  now 
lain  a  prisooer  during  eight  days.  He 
would  bai^petitioDed  sooner,  but  feared 
that  at  an  earlier  period  the  House  would 
not  be  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  even  now  have  presumed  to  ap- 
proach it,  if  he  had  not  understood  that 
the  House  was  about  to  separate  for 
•ome  time.  He  therefore  threw  himself 
upon  that  merciful  indulgence  which  it  had 
on  similar  occasions  extended  to  others, 
and  would  now,  he  trusted,  extend  to 
him.  The  petitioqer  stated,  that  the 
moment  he  heard  of  the  order,  he  came 
to  London  aa  expeditiously  as  his  infir- 
mities would  permit,  and  surrendered 
himself  into  custody,  giving  notice  to 
Ibe  Grantham  Election  committee  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  evidence  if  re* 
quired,  and  the  petitioner  also  expressed 
his  extreme  sorrow  that  he  should  have 
ofended  the  House.  He  ( Mr.  Tennyson ) 
deemed  it  right  to  inform  the  House,  that 
after  discharging  his  duty  by  moving  that 
the  petition  should  lie  on  the  tah&,  he 
ahould  make  no  ulterior  motion  upon  it, 
and  would  state  his  reasons.  He  under- 
stood, that  when  a  person  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, the  precedented  course  was,  that 
he  should  not  be  discharged  without  be- 
uig  first  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimand- 
ed. It  therefore  appeared  to  him,  that  in 
dealing  with  a  case,  such  as  the  House 
had  adjudged  this  to  be,  it  might  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  depart  from  that 
course,  and  in  an  ordinary  case  he 
should  haye  felt  that  all  he  could  haye 


done  for  the  petitioner,  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  the  House,  would  have  been 
to  move  that  sir  W.  Manners  be  brought 
to  the  bar  at  a  future  day,  in  order  to  be 
reprimanded  and  discharged ;  but  he 
found  the  circumstances  of  this  case  were 
such,  that  he  could  not  justify  such  a  mo- 
tion to  himself  or  to  the  House.  He  was 
informed  that  the  petitioner  was  in  such 
a  stale  of  health  in  all  respects,  and  his 
frame  and  powers  so  disordered,  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  he  could 
not  support  the  shook  of  a  reprimand  de- 
livered in  the  impressive  manner  in  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  hear  it  from  the 
chair  without  risking  the  most  serious,  la- 
mentable, and  immediate  consequences  to 
the  petitioner.  This«  he  believed,  was 
known  to  several  members  of  the  House  ; 
and  he  understood  that  a  medical  gentle- 
man was  at  hand  to  satisfy  it  on  the  sub- 
ject, if  it  thought  fit  to  pursue  the  inquiry. 
While,  under  these  circumstances,  ue 
could  not  take  upon  himself  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  usual  motion 
on  this  occasion  [HearJ],  yet  he  should 
not  presume  to  invite  the  House  to  de- 
part from  its  wonted  course,  not  being 
aware  how  fJEtr  it  might  be  disposed  to 
participate  in  hi^  feelings,  or  indeed,  in- 
experienced as  he  was,  bow  far  even  if  it 
did,  it  could  or  ought  to  act  upon  them 
If  it  could  so  act,  he  trusted  it  would 
be  inclined  to  spare  to  this  unhappy  indi- 
vidual, prostrate  as  he  now  lay  before  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  itself,  a  most  painful 
exhibition ;  and  instead  of  adopting  the 
harsher  alternative  of  leaving  him,  after 

f>referring  this  humble  petition,  to 
anguish  '  in  gaol  for  several  months, 
when  they  w6re  about  to  separate  to 
their  enjoyments  in  the  country,  some 
course  would  be  devised  by  which  the 
ends  of  mercy  as  well  as  ofjustice,  and 
the  end  of  mamtaining  the  pnvileges,  au- 
thority, and  dignity  of  the  House,  might 
be  equally  and  effiectuallylanswered. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  up  and 
read.  It  stated,  amonsst  other  things, 
that  the  petitioner  could  not  move  from 
his  bed  or  chair  without  the  support  of 
two  or  three  persons,  and  that  his  health 
was  still  further  endangered  by  his  re- 
maining in  Newgate. 

Mr.  Tennyson^  on  moving  that  the  peti- 
tion should  iie  on  the  table,  stated,  that 
he  had  a  certificate  in  his  hand  from  the 
medical  gentleman  in  attendance,  which 
he  would  read,  that  the  House  might  be 
apprued  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
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his  testimony.  The  hon.  memher  then 
read  the  certiGcate,  which  corresponded 
with  the  evidence  afterwards  given. 

The  Marquis  of  TitchfiM  thought  4he 
House  would  desire  to  hear  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  eentleman  alluded  to,  and 
therefore  moved  that  Mr.  William  Hutch- 
inson Box,  the  surgeon  of  Newgate,  be 
called  in. 

Mr.  Box,  surgeon  of  Newgate,  was 
called  in,  and  stated,  that  he  had  seen  sir 
W.  Manners  this  morning ;  that  he  was 
in  a  high  state  of  mental  irritation  ;  that 
he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  of  one  of  his  arms,  by  a  paraly- 
tic affection  ;  and  that  he  does  not  think 
he  could  be  brought  to  the  bar  without 
great  risk,  on  account  of  the  general  state 
of  excitement  and  mental  irritation  under 
which  he  labours. 

ll)e  Marquis  of  TUchfidd  thought  that 
after  what  had  been  stated  to  the  House, 
it  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  only 
course  which  occurred  to  him  as  proper 
to  adopt.  He  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  trouble  the  House  by  enlarging  upon 
tlie  grounds  which  had  been  so  fully 
urged,  persuaded  that  the  feelings  they 
must  have  excited  were  in  unison  with  his 
own.  He  should,  therefore,  move  that 
sir  W.  Manners  be  discharged  from  New- 
gate on  paying  his  fees. 

Af\er  a  short  conversation,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 
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Wednesday^  June  19//*. 

City  Petition.]  Lord  Erskine  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  petition 
from  the  corporation  of  London,  observ- 
ing, that  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  peti- 
tion ;  his  opinions  were  to  be  known  from 
his  vote  and  conduct  in  parliament.  The 
House  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
such  a  latitude  to  the  receipt  of  petitions, 
that  it  became  very  difficult  for  any  peer 
of  parliament  to  say  what  petition,  worded 
respectfully,  they  would  not  receive ;  and 
he  would  find  it  still  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  when  the  petition  tendered  was 
not  from  any  individual,  but  from  the  cor- 
poration of  London.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, feel  himself  authorized  to  refuse,  as 

a  peer  of  parliament,  to  present  this  peti- 
tion. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  lord  Ers- 
ic  moved  that  it  do  lie  on  the  table. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  aaid,  it  was  for 
their  lordships  to  determine,  after  hearing 
the  allegations  in  the  petition,  whether 
such  a  petition  should  lie  upon  the  table* 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
petitioners  assumed  to  themselves  to  know 
that  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  origi- 
nated in  the  secret  committee ;  now  he» 
who  was  a  member  of  that  committee  knew 
of  no  such  thing.  The  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  did  not  originate  in  the  secret 
committee,  tliat  committee  having  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  it,  but  was  brought 
forward  by  his  majesty's  ministers  upon 
their  own  responsibility. 

The  question  was  pot  that  the  petition 
do  lie  upon  the  table,  and  ne^tived. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  ao 
cording  to  the  established  practice  of  par- 
liament another  motion  now  became  ne« 
cessar}',  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the 
petition  be  rejected. 

llie  Duke  of  Hamilton  ui^ged  the 
House  not  to  go  the  length  of  rejecting 
the  petition,  as  no  greater  objeitioo  could 
be  made  against  it  than  might  have  been 
stated  against  many  other  petitions,  which 
the  House  had  received. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  ciQr 
of  London  had  no  more  right  to  interfere 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  that  Hovme, 
than  any  other  city  or  town.  If  tbey  were 
to  allow  of  such  an  interposition  from  one 
quarter,  they  must  expect  it  from  evvcy 
other,  and  in  that  case,  it  would  be  iafr* 
nitely  better  for  the  public  that  their 
lordships  should  altogether  surrender  their 
judicial  functions. 

Lord  Redeidale  thought  the  expressions 
used  in  the  petition,  with  reference  to  the 
secret  committee  and  the  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  sufficient  cause  for  its  rejec- 
tion. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  learned 
lord  had  almost  convinced  htm,  contrary 
to  his  previous  opinion,  that  the  petition 
ought  not  to  be  rejected,  as  if  the  House 
were  to  make  a  practice  of  appointing 
secret  committees,  he  should  think  it  per- 
fectly proper  that  such  a  practice  should 
be  complained  of  on  behalf  of  the  people 
at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  nor  did  be  see 
any  objection  to  the  expressions  used  res- 
pecting the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 
Biit  there  was  one  allegation  in  the  pe^ 
tion,  which  was  decisive  with  him  that  it 
could  not  be  received,  and  that  was,  the 
assertion,  that  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
referred  to  the  secret  committee,  con^ 
sisted  of  the  depositions  taken  before  the 
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Milan  commission.  This  was  an  assertioD, 
which,  if  Uie  petition  were  received,  mutt 
be  taken  as  a  fact,  bat  of  which>  never- 
theless, he  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  had 
no  knowledge  whatever.  Upon  this  ground, 
therefore,  he  felt  that  the  petition  could 
not  be  received. 
The  petition  was  then  rejected. 

Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill.] 
On  the  motion  for  the  recommitment  of 
this  bill, 

Lord  Redesdale  observed,  that  the  bill, 
as  now  altered,  bore  hardly  any  resem- 
blance to  what  it  was  before,  and  he  real- 
ly thought  it  inGnitely  more  objectionable 
than  it  was  in  its  orieinal  state.  The  act 
already  in  force  had  provided  that  mar- 
riages contracted  under  certain  circum- 
stances should  be  null  and  void ;  but  this 
bill  would  render  them  only  voidable  upon 
suit  instituted.  It  proceeded  altogether 
upon  a  new  ground;  namely,  that  the 
former  act  did  not  make  such  marriages 
void ;  and  it  enacted,  that  all  such  mar- 
riages should  be  good,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  It  was, 
in  enecty  a  total  repeal  of  the  former  act. 
Even  marriages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet, 
which  was  one  descnption  of  marriages 
adverted  to  in  that  act,  would  be  now 
made  good  and  binding.  Then  again,  by 
this  bill  neither  party  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  institute  any  suit,  but  parents  and  guar* 
dians  alone.  Those,  therefore,  who  had 
neither  parents  nor  guardians,  must  have 
their  marriages  rendered  valid,  whatever 
roi^ht  have  been  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  took  place.  There  was  another 
clause,  relative  to  the  succession  to  dig- 
nities, which  was  at  utter  variance  with  its 
proviso.  When  this  happened,  a^pording 
to  lord  Coke,  the  proviso  must  be  re- 
garded as  foolish ;  but  the  enactment  was 
altogether  at  variance  with  a  solemn  reso- 
lution of  that  House,  as  to  succeeding  to 
dignities.  He  would  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  bill  be  recommitted  on 
this  day  six  months. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  there 
was  hardly  one  word  of  the  bill,  in  iu 
unamended  state,  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent. He  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
any  objections  to  the  recommitment ;  but, 
after  what  had  taken  place,  he  must  en- 
treat their  lordships  not  to  proceed  further 
with  so  important  a  measure  at  this  period 
of  the  session.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
lord  (Ellenborough),  that  he  was  so  op- 
pressedwiththeweightof other  matters  that 


he  doubted  his  capacity  to  do  justice  to  hit 
own  views  upon  this  question.  He  thought, 
however,  that  very  little  would  be  suffi« 
QMot  to  show  how  necessary  it  was  for  the 
Hme  to  take  more  time  before  they 
passed  a  measure  of  this  description.  He 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  learned 
persons  who  had  patronized  the  bill,  had  a 
much  higher  degree  of  learning  than  he 
could  pf  etg|d  to  in  one  department  of  the 
law ;  but  Hmust  say  that  the  measure 
seemed  to  evince  the  utmost  ignorance  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land.  It  had  been 
indeed  so  altered  from  its  original  shape 
and  texture,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a 
case  put  in  some  essay  on  identity— whe- 
ther written  by  Locke  or  some  other  me- 
taphysical writer,  he  knew  not ;  but  the 
question  discussed  was,  whether  a  silk 
stocking,  which  had  been  darned  with 
worsted  till  no  silk  remained,,  was  the 
same  stocking?  This  bill  was  altogether 
wrong  in  its  principle :  it  set  out,  in  fact, 
with  supposing,  that  in  every  case  which 
was  to  come  under  its  provisiona  a  suit 
was  necessary ;  that  a  suit  was  either  now 
pending,  or  about  to  be  instituted;  but 
this  was  a  view  of  things  which  very  few 
of  those  cases  would  warrant.  It  wa% 
moreover,  a  monstrous  principle  of  thb 
bill  which  went  to  reauire  that  he  who  io 
instituted  a  suit  should  prove  more  thao 
the  ordinary  forms  of  the  law  demanded 
of  him.  And  what,  he  would  ask,  wouM 
be  the  benefit  of  this  clause  if  it  shoold 
be  agreed  to  ?  None  in  the  world.  Mar* 
riages  would  be  just  as  valid,  bo  far  as 
this  clause  could  affect  them,  as  if  this 
new  law  had  never  been  made.  As  to  the 
precautionary  views  of  the  bill,  the  mar* 
riaffes  it  proposed  to  annul  were  equally 
nuU  and  void  under  the  existing  Marriage 
act.  If  it  were  the  case  of  a  marriage  by 
licence,  contrary  (to  use  the  words  of  tfale 
bill)  *<  to  the  said  recited  act,"  it  was  void 
by  the  same  Marriage  act ;  if  a  marriage 
by  bans,  contrarv  to  the  said  bill,  it  waa 
valid  under  the  former  statute,  and  valid 
even  upon  the  declaration  of  this  bill  itsel£ 
If  the  measure  now  before  them  did 
not  amount  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  old 
Marriage  act,  he  knew  not  what  did.p-«- 
His  lordship  went  on  to  animadvert  upon 
the  mischievous  effects  of  a  retrospective 
bill  like  this,  whose  operation  did  not  go 
back  to  yesterday — nor  to  ten,  nor  twenty 
years  ago,  but  to  the  year  172S«  It  made 
all  marriages  contracted  since  172S  (how* 
ever  invahd  they  might  have  been  in  point 
of  laW|  however  illegal  they  might  have 
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been  in  point  of  fact)  good  and  valid  ones, 
unless  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
parties  (although  it  might  very  well  hap- 
pen that  many  of  them  had  no  parentaji^ 
guardians  at  all )  should  have  inierfeWft 
and  proceeded  to  prevent  them.  In  short, 
it  went  back  so  far,  that  this  was  the  con- 
sequence: the  parents  and  guardians  in 
question,  as  well  as  the  husbands  and 
wives  themselves,  had  many  cMLthem,  long 
aince,  been  enclosed  and  rectRbbcnt  with- 
in the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality. 
Yet  every  such  marriage,  however  great 
had  been  the  moral  or  legal  objection  to 
it,  was  to  be  considered  valid.  Then,  as 
to  the  oath  taken  preparatory  to  the  ob- 
taining of  the  licence,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  remark  on  this  point,  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical authprity  or  his  surrogate,  either 
had  or  had  not  the  right  of  administering 
that  oath.  Now,  if  he  had  not  the  right, 
he  must  contend,  that  the  serious  prose- 
eutions  and  penalties  incident  upon  the 
commission  of  perjury  by  reason  of  false 
swearing  ought  not  to  be  mstituted.  This 
bill,  it  appeared  to  him,  went  to  take  away 
the  advantages  of  legitimacy  from  those 
who  were  legitimate  issue,  and  to  confer 
them  upon  the  illegitimate.  His  lordship 
concluoed  by  expressing  his  conviction, 
that  it  was  a  measure  calculated  to  afiect 
the  whole  mass  of  private  property  in  this 
kingdom,  both  as  to  succession  and  pos- 
session ;  and  upon  these  grounds  it  was, 
that  striving  rather  to  revise  it  than  to  de- 
feat ite  primary  object,  he  most  humbly, 
most  earnestly,  and  most  solemnly,  en- 
treated their  lordships  gravely  to  consider 
the  objects  and  nature  of  the  bill,  and  to 
allow  it  to  be  brought  forward  in  an  amend- 
ed shape  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing 
session. 

Lord  Elienboraugh  regretted  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  and  for  whose  profound  talents  and 
knowledge  of  the  law,  displayed  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  long  and  use- 
ful life,  he  entertained  the  highest  defer- 
ence and  respect,  should  have  expressed 
himself  so  decidedly  against  the  present 
frame  of  the  bill,  or  should  not  have  re- 
aerved  the  benefit  of  his  important  obser- 
vations for  the  opportunity  of  a  committee, 
in  which  they  might  have  been  heard  with 
50  much  effect.  While  he  lamented  that 
that  noble  and  learned  lord  would  not 
allow  the  bill  to  go  into  a  committee,  he 
■Mat  say,  that  he  was  not  less  surprised 
IMe  course  that  had  been  taken  by 
Vper  noble  and  learned  lord  who  had 


spoken  first  upon  the  subject.  The  noble 
lord  then  proceeded  to  defend  the  princi- 
pie  of  the  bill,  expressing  his  regret  that 
it  should  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
excite  the  lord  chancellor's  opposition 
aflter  the  many  improvements  and  amend- 
ments which  had  been  effected  in  it.  He 
next  adverted  to  several  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  very  serious  evils 
and  inconveniences  of  the  existing  law. 
Any  one  of  their  lordships,  whose  father 
and  mother,  or  whose  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  might  perhaps  have  been 
married  fifty*four  years  ago,  was  liable, 
by  possibility,  in  one  moment  to  ^be  .de- 
prived of  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  of  his 
title,  in  consequence  of  the  accidental 
omission  of  some  minute  form  of  law. 
The  principle  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  marriages  of  minors  was  this, 
that  one  moment  of  error,  one«moment  of 
passion,  should  not  be  fatal  and  wholly 
irretrievable,  as  respected  both  the  minor 
and  the  parent ;  but  they  should  still  have 
time  to  recover  it.  His  lordship  finally 
contended  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  argue 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure  by 
attacking  the  indirect  wording  of  the 
clauses,  rather  than  their  spirit ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  reserve  any  further 
observations  for  the  discussion  which 
might  occur  in  a  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland  said:— The 
proposition  is  for  the  committal  of  the  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  26  Geo.  2nd.  The 
objections  that  have  been  made  have  been 
generally  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill ;  it 
has  been  admitted  that  some  remedy  is 
required  for  the  existing  grievances,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  recommit  the  bill  to  re- 
move the  objections  to  it,  with  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  noble  and  learned  lords, 
in  the  fiope,  by  their  great  ability,  some 
remedy  may  be  found ;  but  if  unhappily^ 
after  such  consideration,  that  which  is 
complained  of  cannot  be  amended,  that 
the  country  must  still  sufier  under  such  a 
system,  at  least  we  may  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  done  our  duty  in  the  endea- 
vour.— Before  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
measure  itself,  I  shall  attempt  to  make 
some  excuses  for  myself  and  the  noble 
lord  who  proposed  the  reading  of  this 
bill  for  the  very  distressing  situation  in 
which  we  are  placed  in  supporting  a  mea- 
sure of  a  legal  nature  disapproved  by  the 
two  learned  lords,  and  stated  to  shake  the 
property  and  the  settlements  of  the  coun- 
try, llie  first  protection  under  which  I 
shall  shelter  myself  is  the  authority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons.  This  biH  bai  three 
times  passed  that  House,  and  this  year,  as 
I  know  by  the  votes,  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  Whether  a  measure  may  be  ex- 
actly right  or  correct  is  not  my  argument, 
but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  without  dissent  pass  a 
bill  that  went  to  shake  the  property  and 
settlements  of  the  land.  That  House 
contains  many  most  eminent  lawyers,  the 
two  chief  judges  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity in  the  kingdom,  neither  of  whom  ex- 
pressing a  dissenting  voice,  and  one  chief 
judge  (sir  J.  Nicboll)  moving  or  sup* 
porting  one  of  the  amendments.  Then 
there  was  the  learned  and  eminent  lawyer 
who  introduced  the  measure,  who  would 
not  have  proposed  one  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  to  whom  also  this  credit  is 
due,  that  he  must  have  been  actuated  by 
roost  disinterested  conviction,  as  the  pro- 
position tends  to  diminish  the  suits  in  the 
courts  in  which  he  pleads.  Under  these 
authorities  do  I  shelter  myself.  Next, 
this  is  talked  of  as  a  sudden  proposition 
arising  out  of  a  few  cases.  As  regards 
myself  the  opinions  are  not  new ;  when  I 
withdrew  my  bill  about  twelve  years  ago, 
I  stated  the  growing  evil,  and  begged  for 
some  remedy,  the  learned  lord,  the  father 
of  the  noble  lord  who  made  this  motion, 
admitted  the  necessity  of  some ;  and  if  at 
that  time  any  provision  had  been  made, 
the  calamitous  situation  in  which  this  sub- 
ject now  is,  would  have  been  avoided  ;— 
and  now  we  are  desired  to  wait  again,  iand 
not  to  consider  till  another  year. — Next, 
as  to  a  few  particular  cases,  I  assert  it  is 
a  general  grievance  daily  increasing,  and 
one  which  must  in  its  necessary  course 
increase.  I  have  endeavoured  in  some 
degree  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cases 
of  marriages  duly  solemnized  which  have 
been  nullified,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  accurate  account,  owing 
in  some  degree  to  the  extent  and  num- 
ber. I  have  a  list  of  about  twenty,  all  of 
marriages  annulled  upon  slight  informali- 
ties previous  to  solemnization.  The  noble 
lord  produced  six  of  the  sort,  of  marriages 
annulled  only  in  the  last  term.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  grounds  of  them ; 
Lydyat  and  Homer — because  the  consent 
was  given  by  the  mother,  a  guardian  by 
will,  not  by  a  guardian  appointed  by  the 
court  of  Chancery.  Priestley  and  Hughes 
— the  daughter  deprived  of  her  fortune, 
her  mother  an  illegitimate  child  having 
been  married  with  the  consent  of  her 
mother.    Another,  the  father  was  missing 


for  fifteen  years,  supposed  dead;  the  mother 
gave  consent  to  the  licence,  the  father  re- 
turned, the  marriage  voided.  Another,  a 
mistake  of  a  few  days  in  the  family  of  the, 
biith  of  the  lady  who  supposed  herself,  aa 
was  supposed  by  the  family,  of  age.  An« 
other  the  licence  obtained  with  consent 
of  the  guardian,  but  the  will  appointing 
the  guardian  had  only  one  witness,  when 
it  legally  required  two.  The  first  four 
cases,  the  fOarriages  dissolved  after  one 
hundred  years  cohabitation,  that  is  averag- 
ing twenty-five  years.  Let  us  recollect 
that  this  bastardy  would  perhaps  annul 
the  marriages  of  all  the  descendants. 
The  other,  marriages  generally  on  the 
ground  of  minority,  the  man  having  ob- 
tained the  licence  either  by  swearing 
himself  or  his  intended  wife  ofage,  some- 
times wilfully,  sometimes  ignorantly — tlie 
number  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  cases 
not  produced,  of  families  in  alarm,  as  to 
what  upon  some  specialty  of  this  kind 
discovered  after  their  death  may  be  the 
fate  of  their  children,  and  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  professional  man,  who  has  not 
many  clients  consulting  him  in  alarm  upoii 
this  subject. 

Having  satisfied  you,  I  trust,  that  this 
is  no  trifling  or  special  but  a  mischief 
of  a  most  alarming  extent^  and  daily  in- 
creasing, I  shall  proceed  to  another 
f>art  of  the  question.  The  noble  and 
earned  lords  have  told  us  that  this  act 
would  shake  the  foundation  of  property* 
and  all  the  settlements  of  the  kingdom 
—strong  words  ;  <<  vultus  et  verba  minan- 
tum  ''  ^omsuch  authority.  I  have  heard 
a  noble  friend  of  mine  often  say*  that  if 
you  could  but  bear  the  first  noise  and 
smoke  of  an  enemies  battery,  and  examine 
its  efiects,  you  would  not  find  them  quite 
so  terrible.  Having,  therefore,  after  this 
first  discharge,  recovered  a  little  my 
senses,  I  began  to  consider  what  rights 
and  property  that  bill  could  shake,  and 
what  settlements  it  could  affect  or  destroy* 
In  arguing  this  point,  I  beg  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  this  bill  is  to  affirm  all  de- 
cided judgments,  not  to  aftct  riehts  and 
property  enjoyed  under  them.  What  are 
the  rights  this  bill  afiects  ?  the  right  of 
bringing  an  action  to  annul  another  man's 
marriage,  which  dying  he  had  supposed 
good,  or  lives  in  the  same  belief,  and  by 
this  law  he  has  six  months  to  brin^  thai 
action,  and  if  your  lordships  will  go  mto  a 
committee,  may  have  any  time  they  think 
fitting  to  propose.^Next,  as  to  shaking 
the  settlements,  what  settlements  can  it 
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aftect  f  Has  any  man  made  a  settlement 
to  take    effect   upon    annulling  another 
man's  marriage  ?     I  do  not  believe  such 
s  thing  exists ;  and  if  it  does,  the  man 
who  made    the    settlement*  or  the  heir 
mider  it  has  the    benefit  of  the  time  to 
bring  his  action.      But  if  this  act  will  not 
aftect  the  property  or  settlements,  I  con- 
tend that  no  property  or  settlement  Is  safe 
Under  the  existing  laws.     I  stated  the 
other  day  a  case   of  a  tenant  for   life. 
He  shall  marry  with  all  formality,  and 
have  a  numerous  progeny,  who  shall,  men 
and  women,  interchangeably  marry  with 
all  the  great  families  ol  the  kingdom  ;  he 
diall  suffer  a  recovery  when  his  son  comes 
of  age,  mortgage  part  of  his  settled  estate, 
and  sell  other  parts  of  his  estate.    After 
all  these  transactions,  thirty  years  after 
bis  marriage,  one  of  these  specialties  shall 
come  out ;  his  wife  shall  have  been  a  day 
too  young,  licence'  under  a  testamentary 
guardian  instead  of  one  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  some  mistake  in  his  own  or  his 
wife's  mother's    marriage,    nay    grand- 
mother,—what  is  the  effect  upon  him  as 
an  honest  man,  upon  all  the  families  thro' 
which  the  bastardy  may  run,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe ;  but  suppose  him  a 
rogue,  and  what  is  his  state  ?   He  takes 
back  bis  sold  estates  from  the  purchasers, 
spends  the  money,  laughs  it  the  mort- 
gagees, and,    tired  of  his  wife,  solaces 
himself  in  the  arms  of  a  new  one,  and  so 
defeats  the  expecting  remainder  man.    Is 
this  the  state  of  the  law  ?    Will  any  body 
deny  it?      Why,  a    noble   and   learned 
lorcl  seemed    to  make   a  little  hesitation 
which   frightened  me,    but  his  very  ob- 
jection proved  my  case  ;  for  the  only  ob- 
jection he  seemed  to  take  was ;  whether 
the  mortgagee,  during  that  gentleman's 
life  could  get  his  interest.    That  would 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  mortgage,  I 
thmk,  whether  he  had  a  joint  bond ;  but 
it  was  not  denied,  he  must  lose  the  princi- 
pal ;    it  is  quite  clear  that   neither  pur- 
chaser nor  mortgagee  could  have  any  lien 
on  the  estate  against  the  remainder  man. 
-—Another  case  I  will  put :— A  man  ob- 
tains a  licence  by  any  of  the  pretences, 
and  marries  and  gets  possession  of  an  es- 
tate of  his  wife,  real,  or  even  personal, 
which  he  sells  ;  the  marriage  is  null ;  sup- 
pose the  wife  dead  or  dies,  what  protect- 
ion can  the  purchaser  have  agamst  the 
heir  at  law  f    I  presume  to  say  that  no 
counsel  can  assure  a  purchaser  or  mort- 
I^Bgee  that  there  is  a  good  title  to  any  es- 
PM.     He  would  say,  **  I  have  examined 
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this  title  with  the  greatest  accuracy ; 
every  thing  appears  perfectly  regular; 
the  family  marriages  and  registers  are 
properly  attested  ;  but  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  tell  you  that  these  marriages 
are  good  ;  some  of  the  old  ladies  may 
have  been  at  their  marriages,  a  day  too 
young  ;  the  marriages  of  their  mothers 
may  have  had  the  same  mistake ;  the 
guardian  that  gave  the  consent  may  have 
been  appointed  by  a  will  with  only  one 
witness,  or  fifty  other  specialties,  and 
therefore  if  you  mean  to  have  the  estate 
you  must  take  my  opinion  with  this  re« 
serve. ''  Then  I  contend,  that  instead  of 
shaking  property  and  settlements,  thia 
act  is  necessary  to  confirm  them. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  this  is  an 
ex'post'fa^o  law,  a  most  improper  term 
for  it,  but  I  must  contend  that  no  re* 
med  V  that  has  not  a  retrospective  effect 
is  of  any  use ;  the  evil  is  interwoven 
by  the  operation  of  70  years,  and  every 
hour  does  and  must  add  to  the  ex* 
tent.  The  legislature  has  been  so  aware 
of  the  mischief,  that  they  have  passed  four 
acts  to  confirm  marriages  (2ist,44th,  4>7th» 
and  ^Sth,  of  theking),wherethey  hadbeen 
performed  in  places  not  covered  by  the 
act  26th  George  the  2nd,  one  for  a 
parish  at  Walls  End  in  Northumberland, 
where,  during  the  repairing  of  the  churcb» 
service  of  marriage  had  been  performed 
in  an  adjoining  building.  And  I  want  the 
learned  lords  to  tell  me  whether  the  mer- 
ged rights  of  others,  and  the  rights  of 
bringing  actions,  were  not  as  much  in- 
terrupted by  those  laws  to  which  they 
gave  their  approbation  as  to  this  f  I  do 
not  pretend  to  lessen  the  propriety  of  those 
laws,  but  I  say  the  case  was.  not  so 
necessary  for  remedy  as  the  present,  be-> 
cause,  particularly  in  Walls  End,  the 
time  was  short,  the  blot  immediately 
known,  and  persons  had  an  opportunity 
to  endeavour  to  remedy  it,  which  in  many 
cases  [might  have  been  done ;  but  here 
the  disease  extends  all  over  the  kingdom ; 
the  sin,  the  mistake,  extends  to  the 
farthest  generations.  No  man  knowa 
whether  he  is  safe,  however  confident 
he  may  be,  till  the  blot  is  struck.  What 
are  all  Indemnity  acts  that  pass  yearly  to 
exempt  men  from  penalties,  and  others 
from  bringing  actions  ?  This  objection 
surprises  me  most  from  a  learned  lord 
who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  Roman-Catholics  from 
many  of  the  penal  laws.  What  were  those 
laws  i  Why,  Uie  property ^went  from  a 
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Catholic,  in  certain  cases,  and  his  children, 
and  went  to  the  heir  at  law  ;  the  brother 
could  strip  the  brother  of  his  estate,  and 
take  possession.  Did  it  ever  enter  the 
head  of  any  one  that  it  was  an  act  of 
injustice,  or  an  ex  post  facto  law  to  de- 
prive a  man  of  a  vested  right,  to  repeal 
those  severe  laws,  and  deprive  the  heir  at 
law  of  his  action  or  right  of  dispossession  ? 
If  you  may  repeal  a  law,  you  may  surely 
amend  it. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  law  and  its  effects.  The 
26th  George  the  2nd  is  an  act  to  prevent 
CJandestine  Marriages;  and  it  is  proper 
to  consider  what  were  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  check,  and  what  the  law 
at  that  time.  It  was  the  practice  to 
make  marriages  secretly,  suddenly,  and 
clandestinely — children  were  decoyed 
from  their  parents — persons  led  to  the 
marriage  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
from  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery.  To 
atop  this  evil  the  bill  was  passed  ;  a  very 
wise  and  necessary  measure  in  its  princi- 
ple. Are  these  dissolved  marriages  clan- 
destine ?  Can  they  be  brought  within 
the  principle  of  that  law  ?  A  marriage 
ahall   be  solemnized  with   the  greatest 

Eomp  and  magnificence;  the  king  shall 
onour  it  with  his  presence,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  shall  perform  the 
service.  This  marriage  shall  be  dissolved 
as  a  clandestine  marriage  upon  some  spe- 
cialties of  many  years  before.  Can  any 
man  suppose  such  a  system  of  irreligion, 
cruelty,  and  absurdity  !  Should  not  the. 
archbishop,  when  he  performs  the  service, 
when  he  holds  out  the  expectation  of  a 
progeny  to  be  raised  for  their  own  honour 
and  the  service  of  their  country,  say  to 
the  victim ;  '*  Remember  thatwhich  I  here 
charge  you  to  do,  may  perhaps  be  your 
greatest  misfortune,  and  may  deliver  you 
to  a  life  of  sin  and  disgrace,  and  your  chil- 
dren to  beggary." 

But  has  this  cruelty  and  oppression 
the  slightest  effect  in  preventing  that 
which  it  was  meant  to  prevent  ?  It  is 
only  a  trap  for  innocence  and  the  unwary, 
and  an  encouragement  to  plunder  and  im- 
morality. If  by  going  to  Scotland  or 
France  you  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  you 
are  safe.  If  you  comply  as  far  as  jour 
judgment  enables  you,  you  and  all  your 
generation  are  punished.  Yet  there  is 
not  one  of  these  marriages  that  may  not 
be  confirmed  in  the  highest  rank  for  40/., 
add  in  the  lowest  for  a  small  fraction  of  the 
money.  A  licenca  once  obtained,  and 
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the  ceremony  performed,  let  them  only 
put  themselves  into  a  post-chaise  and 
spend.the  happy  week  at  Gretna  Green, 
instead  of  Richmond,  or  in  the  lower  rank 
go  in  the  hoy  to  Leith  or  Calais,  and  in 
fi)rty-eight  hours  the  marriage  will  be  as 
valid  as  if  there  had  been  no  petjnry,  no 
mistake  in  your  age  or  in  the  marriage  of 
your  grandmother.  As  soon  as  the  par- 
ties are  of  age  also  they  may  marry  by 
bans.  It  is  therefore  ignorance  only 
that  produces  the  mischief ;  the  blot  dis- 
covered, the  case  is  easy  till  they  have 
children — then  that  which  was  intended 
for  a  blessing,  becomes  a  curse— they  can- 
not then  place  themselves  in  a  state  of 
conformity  to  the  religion  of  their  coun- 
try without  injury  to  their  children,  and 
that  is  the  state  in  which  these  persona 
exist,  till  perhaps  the  passions  and  de- 
bauchery of  one  avails  himself  of  this 
cruel  mistake ;  the  deceived  and  unhappy 
wife  is  handed  over  to  beggary  and  dis- 
grace. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  bill 
was  to  tend  to  irreligion  and  immorality, 
and  I  wish  to  look  at  it  in  this  view. 
Some  yearsago  about  six  or  eight  divorces 
a  vinculo  by  act  of  parliament  were  com- 
menced in  this  House ;  every  body,  was 
alarmed,  themorality  of  the  country  would 
be  destroyedl^something  must  be  done  to 
stop  these  numbers  of  divorces  I  I  am 
a  little  unlucky  upon  that  subject.  We 
were  then  told  we  encouraged  irreligion 
and  immorality  by  supporting  divorce 
as  a  punishment  for  sin ;  now,  we  are 
charged  with  encouraging  immorality 
because  we  would  prevent  divorces  for 
innocence  ;  but  if  six  or  eight  parliamen- 
tary divorces  frightened  from  their  number, 
what  do  you  say  to  the  number  I  have 
stated  ?  what  to,  as  was  stated  by  the  no- 
ble lord,  six  in  the  last  term  on  this  spe- 
cial ground  ?  add  to  these  the  divorces  in 
every  consistory  court,  in  every  diocese  in 
the  kingdom — to  those  who,  tired  of  one 
another,  have  parted  without  any  suit  at 
all,— the  number  is  most  frightful  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  frightful  operations 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  the  faci- 
lity of  dissolving  marriages,  but  they 
were  hardly  equu  to  the  state  of  these 
laws.  In  closing  this  subject,  I  intreat 
you  to  consider  the  possible  case  of 
your  owndaughters,or  that  of  your  friends, 
and  I  add  to  the  claims  of  mercy,  reli- 
gion, and  morality,  the  insecurity  of 
property  itself. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  would  not  op- 
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pose  tlie  motion  for  the  House  going  into  ; 
a  committee  on  this  bill,  because  there  > 
vrere  some  parts  of  it  which  be  thought , 
would  be  productive  of  great  advantage. ' 
He  apprehended,  however,  that  the  bill 
attempted  to  embrace  too  much  :  it  pro- 
posed a  remedy  for  the  past^  with  provi*- 
sions  for  the  future ;  it  proposed  to  limit 
the  power  of  guardians  m  preventing 
marriages,  and  it  provided  that  marriages 
bhould  be  valid  in  cases  where  consent 
had  not  been  given,  but  where  it  had 
been  intended  to  be  given.  His  strongest 
objection  to  it  was>  that  it  confounded 
mala  Jide  marriages  with  bona  fde  mar- 
riages. The  object  of  the  second  clause, 
and  indeed  the  spirit  of  several  other 
clauses  of  the  bill,  was,  to  convert  mar- 
riages, that  were  t/750  facto  void,  into 
marriages  voidable  by  suit ;  and  that  was 
a  principle  to  which  he  never  could  re- 
concile his  mind.  There  were  many 
other  principles  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  their  lordships,  with  all  the  legal 
knowledge  for  which  that  House  was  so 
eminent,  could  not  have  time  to  consider, 
in  the  present  sessiou ;  and  therefore  he 
thought  the  measure  should  be  deferred 
till  another  session,  when  the  subject 
might  receive  that  attention  which  it  de- 
served. 

Lord  Erskine  said:— lify  lords:  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  are  in  the  same  si- 
tuation now  as  when  we  consented  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill  by  reading  it  a  second 
time,  and  committing  it ;  and  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  is  to 
reverse  that  proceeding ;  and  were  it  not 
that  he  bad  begun  by  stating  that  he  in- 
tended to  oppose  the  recommitment,  I 
could  not  have  collected-  such  an  inten- 
tion from  his  speech,  which  consisted 
principally  of  objections  to  the  framing 
of  the  amendment,  all  of  which  might  be 
obviated  in  the  committee,  if  suffered  to 
proceed^  so  as  to  carry  the  bill,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  had  already  been  adopted 
by  the  House,  into  safe  and  dear  execu- 
tion. 

He  would  preface  the  little  he  had  to 
say  by  observing,  that  his  noble  friend 
(lord  £llenborough)  was  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  public  for  originating 
the  support  of  the  bill  in  this  House,  and 
for  his  ability  and  perseverance  in  iremov-< 
ing  every  objection  to  its  success.  The 
Marriage  act  was  a  sudden  and  violent 
innovation  on  the  ancient  law  of  the  coun- 
jtty*  And  though  professing  only  to  pre- 
■puit  clandestine  marriages  and  to  protect 


infants  from  injudicious  and  dangerous 
contracts,  had  nevertheless,  by  the  intrp« 
duel  ion  of  forms  not  at  all  necessary,  to 
fulGl  that  useful  purpose,  involved  the 
most  innocent  and  virtuous  persons  of 
both  sexes  in  irretrievable  riun,  without 
the  aid  of  the  law  now  proposed  to  re- 
lieve them,  overturning  marriages  cele- 
brated in  the  face  of  the  church,  with  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians  upoq 
objections  utterly  unknown  to  the  cdi^« 
tracting  parties,  or  to  their  relations  con- 
senting to  the  marriage. 

The  cases  cited  proved  these  evils  in 
many   disgraceful  instances;    and   there 
were  numbers  besides  occurring  evjer^day, 
which  could  not  be  contemplated,  without 
horror  and  disgust.    Was  it  to  be  en* 
dured  in  a  civilized  country  that  a  mar- 
riage, celebrated  with  the  consent  of  a 
guardian,  should,  at  a  remoter  period,  be 
set  aside,  because  the  will  appointing  such 
guardian  had  been  attested  by  one  wit- 
ness instead  of  two ;  and  that,  in  another^ 
instance,  though  the  consent  of  the  mother 
had  been  given  upon  the  presumption  of 
her  husband's  death,  who  had  been  abroad 
many  years,  and  unheard  of,  an  afiec- 
tionate  and  happy  couple  who  had  been 
long  married,  and  were  surrounded  by  a 
beloved  and  innocent  family,  should  at  m 
remote  period  be  condemned  to  bastardy 
and  loss  of  pro|)erty  by  such  a  detestable 
statute,  utterly  unworthy  of  an  enlight* 
ened    and  civilized    nation  ?     Bat   wfav 
speak  of  a  nation  as  civilized  where  such 
a  law  exists.    If  a  traveller  from  Africi^ 
were  to  publish  that  this  abomination  wai|- 
the  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  h«^ 
would  be  set  down  as  a  common  liar,  and 
nobody  would  read  his  book.    It  had  been 
well  observed  by  a  noble  carl  0{^site9 
that  all  these  evils  might  have  been  reme- 
died by  a  total  evasion  of  this  law  by 
marriages  in  Scotland;  but  after  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  in  England,  in  confidence 
that  all  was  secure  by  an  observance  of 
our  Marriage  act,  it  was  too  late  for  the. 
legitimacy  of  the  children  to  marfy  in. 
Scotland  again,  as  if  the  first  marriage 
had  been  in  that  country. 

It  is  painful  to  me,  my  lords,  to  difier 
in  opinion  on  this  occasion^-  from  my 
noble  and  learned  friends  j  as  in  questions, 
of  property  it  is  of  great  moment  that 
there  should  be  no  dilerence  of  opinion^ 
amongst  the  law  lords  of  the  House ;  hut 
I  cannot  possibly  discover  in  what  manner* 
property  will  become  insecure  by  the. 
amendment  that  is  proposed,  as  it  appeans- 
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clearly  to  me  that  evety  insecurity  would 
lie  removed  by  it. 

In'the  present  state  of  things,  no  man 
'can  say  where  property  may  rest.  An  er- 
roneous entry  m  a  Bible,  as  the  noble  earl 
opposite  has  well  obsenred,  may  have  been 
the  foundation  of  a  marriage,  when  only  a 
single  day  was  wanting  for  being  of  age ; 
whereas,  the  present  law  if  adopted  leaves 
"all  fifaudulent  evasions  of  the  statute  as 
'they  stood  before,  and  does  not  even  set 
Up  the  purest  marriages,  though  void  from 
'accidents  such  as  have  been  described,  but 
gives  to  parents  and  guardians  six  months 
-after  the  passing  of  the  act  to  annul  them, 
if  contrary  to  law.  If  this  time  should  be 
accounted  too  short  a  period,  as  not  fur- 
nishing due  notice  in  all  cases,  the  com- 
mittee in  its  discretion  might  enlarge  it, 
and  property  could  not  possibly  be  shaken, 
because  if  persons  are  already  in  posses- 
sion from  an  ilWal  marriage,  though  con- 
tracted innocently  and  in  ignorance  of  any 
invasion  of  the  statute,  they  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  bill  before  us ;  yet  what 
are  such  possessions,  when  advantage  is 
taken  of  such  marriages,  -because  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously  void  ?  what  but 
Che  possession  of  a  thief  or  a  highway- 
nan,  who  ought  (o  be  hanged,  instead  of 
being  protected  ?  Why  should  not  parlia- 
ment interfere  to  prevent  such  enormities? 
It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  noble 
earl  opposite,  that  parliament,  in  the  de« 
'atruction  of  some  of  the  Catholic  inca- 

facities,  had  gone  further  than  is  asked 
y  this  bill. 

When  it  was,  nevertheless,  said  that  it 
would  shake  all  settlements,  and  destroy 
iall  the  inheritances  of  the  kingdom,  he 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  what  had 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
man  deserved  to  be  more  valued  and  re- 
spected than  sir  William  Scott,  and  was 
by  none  more  than  himself— what  he  may 
have  thought  of  the  bill  he  knew  not,  but 
surely  if  he  had  considered  it  as  destruc- 
tive of  all  property,  he  would  have  been  in 
his  place  to  oppose  it ;  but  all  the  civilians, 
—and  amongst  the  rest  sir  John  Nichol,— 
supported  it ;  that  able  judge  came  into 
the  profession  as  a  civilian  about  the  same 
itime  that  he  did  in  the  other  courts.  He 
Imew  his  talents  and  learning,  which  had 
}ustly  raised  him  to  his  high  station  in 
those  courts  that  are  familiar  with  these 
cases;  he  knew  all  their  cruel  conse- 
quences, yet  he  warmly  supported  this 
bill— certainly  not  believing  that  it  would 
destroy  all  property,  because  some  vul- 


tures hovering  over  even  living  bodies, 
mi^ht  occasionally  be  disappomted  of 
their  infamous  prey.  The  bill  supported 
no  clandestine  marriages,  made  wilfully  in 
evasion  of  the  law,  but  only  those  which 
had  been  honestly  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  facts  that  made  them  void.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  passed  the  Marriage  act^ 
was  a  most  able  man,  and  a  great  judge ; 
but  he  did  not  sufficiently  contemplate 
the  danger  of  making  such  a  solemn  con- 
tract, subject  to  such  arbitrary  provisions  ; 
and  he  was  such  an  enthusiast  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  own  statute  as  almost  to 
forget  himself  as  a  judge  when  it  came  in 
question.  Their  lordships  knew  that 
there  were  very  many  marriages  cele- 
brated in  the  Fleet  Prison  before  the  Mar* 
riage  act,  which  were  perfectly  legal,  and 
the  evidence  of  which  ought  not  to  be 
touched ;  yet  one  of  these  books  having 
been  offered  in  Chancery  as  proof  of  a 
marriage,  lord  Hardwicke  not  only  re- 
jected it,  but  tore  the  book,  and  stamped 
It  under  his  feet.  His  late  most  excellent 
friend,  lord  Kenyon,  whose  memory ,he  held 
in  perpetual  honour,  told  him  that  he 
knew  this  to  be  a  fact ;  yet  one  of  the 
same  books  he  (lord  Erskine^  had  pro« 
duced  at  the  assizes  before  Mr.  Justice 
Heath,  in  support  of  the  most  important 
legitimscy  of^Mr.  Passingham,  ana  it  waa 
afterwards  sustained  by  his  noble  friend 
on  the  woolsack,  in  a  most  just,  able,  and 
he  trusted  a  final  judgment  on  that  im- 
portant cause.  In  truth,  my  lords,  when- 
ever, to  prevent  frauds  in  any  branch  of 
the  law,  positive  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  enacted  for  the  conveyances  of  pro- 
perty of  any  description  (which  forms 
must  of  course  be  inexorable,  as  rules 
of  law),  there  ought  in  all  of  them  to  be 
left  some  jurisdiction  in  some  other  tri- 
bunal to  modify  them  when  they  ap- 
peared clearly  to  have  been  overlooked 
from  mistake  or  ignorance,  and  not 
omitted  from  fraudulent  design.  The 
want  of  such  healing  provisions  had  often 
produced  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  the  most  innocent,  and  had 
created  greater  mischiefs  than  the  forma 
prescribed  by  law  were  calculated  to  do  * 
good. 

Lord  Calthorpe  said,  he  should  support 
the  bill,  as  the  principle  was  triumphant 
over  every  thing  that  had  been  adduced 
against  it. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  denied  that  Uw 
Holise,  because  it  had  approved  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  waa  boond  tqjguSF^  ^ 
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its  re-committal.  Upon  a  former  day  a 
majority  of  the  House  had  approved  of 
the  second  reading,  and  the  bill  had  been 
committed.  It  had  now  come  out  of  the 
committee— in  what  state  ?  As  a  new  bill. 
Every  word  of  its  contents  had  been  al- 
tered; the  bill  which  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  committee  was  as  different 
from  the  bill  which  went  in  as  one  bill 
possibly  could  be  from  another ;  and  yet 
he  doubted  v^hether  the  bill  as  it  originally 
went  in,  or  as  it  now  came  out,  was  the 
most  objectionable.  What,  then,  could 
their  lordships  hope  from  the  re-com- 
mittal of  such  a  bill  ?  He  was  as  fully 
convinced  as  any  man  in  that  House,  that 
a  great  alteration  was  necessary  in  the 
law  of  marriages.  He  felt  the  defects  of 
the  law  as  it  stood :  but  the  present  bill 
was  not  the  true  mode  of  curing  those 
defects.  Tfie  bill  contained  principles 
contradictory  of  each  other ;  and  it  had 
this  radical  fault— that  it  attempted  to 
blend  a  prospective  with  a  retrospective 
measure.  Although  he  had  a  general 
dislike  to  expost  Jacto  laws,  he  would  not 
say  that  in  no  case  could  a  retrospective 
measure  be  advantageous ;  but  he  did 
contend  that  such  a  measure  could  not 
properly  be  mixed  with  a  prospective  law. 
Let  the  House  look  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  law  upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  and 
let  them,  by  a  process  as  simple  as  possi- 
ble, make  that  the  law.  He  thought  that 
a  prospective  law  was  necessary  to  the 
happiness  and  to  the  morals  of  society ; 
and,  at  all  events,  if  we  were  to  have  a 
prospective  measure,  let  that  measure  be 
taken  separately.  The  bill  had  already 
been  in  the  hands  of  one  committee,  and 
had  failed  ;  and  he  sincerely  believed  that 
no  more  satisfactory  result  could  be  ex- 
pected from  its  recommittal. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  noble  earl 
would,  as  he  understood  him,  prefer  the 
introduction  of  two  bills — one  prospective, 
and  one  retrospective.  Now,  he  would 
not  deny  that  the  one  course  would,  pro* 
bably,  be  aet  good  as  the  other ;  but  there 
was  an  old  proverb,  that  a  bird  in  the 
hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush.  If  he 
could  hope  that  the  noble  earl  would 
follow  up  his  argument  by  moving  an  in- 
struction to  the  committee  to  divide  the 
bill  into  two  parts,  he  would  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  the  course  which  that  noble 
earl  had  indicated.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  practice  of  the  House,  the  al- 
gitt^ns  which  the  bill  had  suffered  in 
^^■pnc  committee  could  form  no  objec- 


tion to  its  recommittal ;  and  surely  no  one 
who  paid  any  respect  to  the  existing  act, 
26  Geo.  200^  could  urge  such  an  objec- 
tion. The  alterations  of  that  act  had 
been  singular.  First  introduced  into  that 
House  by  the  judges,  nearly  every  word 
of  it  had  been  altered  by  lord  Hardwicke  ; 
and,  being  then  sent  down  to  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  returned  with  scarcely  one 
word  left  of  the  alterations  of  lord  Hard- 
wicke. Lord  Hardwicke,  however,  had 
acted  like  a  man  of  sense;  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  bill  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  trusted  to  future  amendments 
to  adapt  it  to  his  own  views.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  impress  too  strongly 
upon  their  lordships  the  importance  of 
the  present  question.  The  necessity  of 
alteration, — the  disgraceful  position  of  the 
existing  law— was  felt  not  only  through 
the  House,  but  through  the  country.  The 
proposal  now  was,  to  recommit  the  bill ; 
and  he  could  have  wished  that  the  noble 
lord  who  had  stood  forward  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  that  proceeding  had  dealt  so 
fairly  and  candidly  with  the  House  as  to 
have  stated  clearly  and  intelligibly  whe- 
ther he  was  or  was  not  favourable  to  the 
bill. 

Lord  Redesdale  said;  he  had  told  the 
noble  lord,  from  the  first,  that  he  was  not 
favourable  to  the  bill.  When  it  was  read 
a  second  time,  he  had  said  that  to  any 
retrospective  clause  he  should  be  de- 
cidedly averse,  and  that  he  thought  the 
only  remedy  for  the  inconveniences  of  the 
existing  law  would  be  to  cause  all  mar- 
riages to  be  performed  by  bans. 

Lord  Holland  could  not  see  upon  what 
principle  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
in  question  was  to  be  adjourned  sine  die^ 
while  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system  was  highly 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. The  House,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  could  only  defend  itself  from  apply- 
ing a  remedy  either  by  declaring  that  tne 
evil  was  such  as  they  had  not  power  to 
remedy,  or  that  there  existed  no  evil 
which  called  for  a  remedy.  If  their  lord- 
ships were  satisfied  with  the  present  state 
of  the  marriage  laws,  let  them  refuse  to 
re-commit  the  bill ;  but  if  they  really  had 
been  affected  by  the  heart-rending  cases 
which  had  been  laid  before  them  ;  if  they 
did  really  entertain  a  feeling  of  the  pro- 

1>riety  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  change ; 
et  them  indicate  and  record  that  feeling 
by  voting  for  the  re-committal. 
The   House  divided;    ContentSi  13; 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tkunday,  July  20. 

Ibish  Court  of  Chancery  Bill.] 
The  House  being  in  a  committee  on  the 
Irish  Chancery  bill. 

Lord  Redesdale  rose  to  move  an  amend- 
ment in  the  clause  which  enacts  that  no 
roaster  of  chancery  in  Ireland  shall  be 
qualified,  aAer  the  1st  of  August  next»  to 
sit  or  vote  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  did  not  mean  to  quarrel 
with  the  principle  of  this  enactment,  but 
they  ail  knew  under  what  circumstances 
this  clause  had  been  introduced.  He 
should  move,  as  an  amendment  on  the 
words  *'  is  or  shall  he"  to  omit  the  words 
"  is  or." 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  did  not  attempt  to 
controvert  the  principle  on  which  the 
clause  was  founded,  and  it  might  there- 
fore be  fairly  asked,  why  was  it  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  case  of  a  learned  gen« 
tleman  (Mr.  Ellis),  in  whose  favour  alone 
the  amendment  was  suggested?  It  was 
remarkable  that,  in  this  case,  the  learned 
gentleman  had  disqualified  himself,  and,  in 
an  examination  upon  oath  before  the  com- 
missioners of  inquiry,  had  represented 
that  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
office  were  numerous  and  important.  It 
was  also  the  custom  in  Ireland  to  associate 
masters  in  chancery  with  the  court  of 
delegates ;  and  in  truth  they  exercised  a 
variety  of  functions,  which,  if  attended  to, 
would  furnish  active  employment  during 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Now  if  the 
learned  gentleman  was  desirous  of  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  parliament,  he  had 
only  to  throw  up  the  laborious  office 
which  he  at  present  held.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  much  averse  to  the  practice 
of  law-officers  engaging  in  pursuits  of 
ambition  in  the  other  House  of  rarliament. 
This  was  too  general  in  Ireland  before  the 
Union,'  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
high  legal  offices  were  too  frequently  the 
reward  of  subserviency  and  corruption. 
Fortunately,  the  system  had  been  changed, 
and/those  offices  were  now  filled  by  a  set 
of  men  who  were  lawyers,  and  who  were 
competent  to  discharge  their  duties  with 
honour  to. themselves,  and  advantage  to 
the  country;  but  as  often  as  judicial 
duties  were  mixed  up  with  the  pursuits 
of  a  politician,  instances  would  occur  in 


which  the  former  would  be  neglected, 
and  the  latter  attended  to.  He  objected, 
therefore,  to  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
this  learned  gentleman's  action ;  and  as  to 
the  observation  that  the  clause  would  do 
injustice  to  his  constituents,  he  could  not 
see  the  hardship  of  leaving  them  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  select  irom,  with 
the  exception  of  four  masters  in  chancery; 
but,  even  though  some  hardship  were  to 
fall  on  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  interests  of 
five  millions  of  people  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  paramount  importance. 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  thought  it  un- 
fair to  make  any  new  parliamentary  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  apply  to  a  gentleman 
who  was  already  elected.  He  disliked  all 
ex  postjacto  laws,  and  this  was  evidently 
a  law  of  that  description.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  interests  of  five 
millions  of  people,  he  wished  that,  aa  the 
noble  earl  loved  them  so  well,  he  would 
favour  them  with  more  of  his  company. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  had  hardly  ever 
met  with  a  clause  in  any  bill  which  so 
many  reasons  united  to  recommend.  By 
the  law,  if  not  the  custom,  of  parliament* 
masters  in  chancery  were  prohibited  from 
sitting  in  either  House,  and  a  resolution 
to  this  effect  had  been  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  1st.  In  fact,  still  stronger  rea- 
sons applied  to  the  exclusion  of  Irish 
masters  in  chancery  than  to  the  exclusion 
of  masters  in  chancery  in  this  country. 
It  might  be  somewhat  irregular  in  him  to 
notice  it ;  but  their  lordships  ought  not 
to  forget  that,  by  leaving  out  this  clausOy 
they  would  risk  the  loss  of  the  bill  alto- 
gether. Some  deference  was  due  to  the 
other  House  in  a  matter  affecting  its  con- 
stitution and  independence.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
could  not  be  a  good  member  of  parlia- 
ment, unless  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
deprived  of  that  diligent  and  effective  dis- 
charge of  his  judicial  functions  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  remarkable.  The 
mode  in  which  he  came  into  parliament, 
by  canvassing  a  great  city,  did  not,  he 
apprehended,  accord  well  with  the  purity 
of  the  judicial  character.  It  had  been 
said  that  this  was  an  ex  postjacto  law; 
names  had  often  a  great  effect,  and  parti- 
cularly where  there  was  a  mixture  of  ' 
Latin  in  them.  The  noble  earl  who  spoke 
last  was  against  the  admission  of  lawyers 
holding  office ;  but  then  God  forbid  that 
he  should  have  any  thing  to  do  with  an  ex 
post  focto  law.  Now,  it  might  be  proper  ' 
to  remind  the  House  how  oUen  they  bad 
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[MSfed  disqaalifyiDg  acts  which  had  this 
effect.  Ine  act  which  was  passed  io' 
1782,  exclading  contractors,  and  t^e  adt 
disabling  excisemen  to  vote,  passed  at  the 
same  time  f  and  the  Whig^,  whatever 
might  be  saia  of  them,  had  done  nuiny  of 
these  things ),  contained  a  similar  pro  vi- 
sion, and  Jeflt  to  individuals  the  option  of 
.giving  up  their  office  or  their  right.  So 
again,  with  the  laws  for  excluding  Roman 
Catholics :  they  did  not  allow  the  Catho- 
lics who  had  already  sat  and  voted  in  par- 
liament to  retain  their  scats,  but  at  once 
hoposed  oaths  contrary  to  their  faith,  and 
which  necessarily  led  to  their  exclusion. 
The  amendment  seemed  to  him  to  be  in- 
consistent ;  there  were  only  two  principles 
on  which  the  persons  in  question  could  be 
disqualified ;  the  one  affecting  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice^  and  the  other  the  in- 
dependence and  purity  of  parliament 
Both  these  were  as  much  affected  by  the 
present  case  as  they  could  be  by  any  case 
that  might  occur  hereafler.  If,  indeed, 
the  clause  enacted  that  a  penalty  should 
be  imposed  on  masters  of  chancery,  and 
payment  of  it  was  demanded  from  those 
who  had  already  sat  and  voted,  that  would 
-be  what  he  should  call  an  ex  post  Jacio 
law.  The  clause  came  recommended  to 
them  by  high  authoritv,  and,  what  was 
wbimsi^  enough,  by  that  of  the  learned 
gentleman  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  to  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  should  give 
his  support  to  the  amendment.  He 
ahould  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
this  was,  technically  speaking,  an  ex  post 
Jado  law ;  but  the  clause  appeared  to  him 
manifestly  unjust,  and  their  lordships  had 
to  consider  whether  there  existed  such  a 
state  necessity  as  would  induce  them  to 
commit  this  injustice.  If  it  were  true 
that  it  was  against  the  law  of  parliament 
for  masters  in  chancery  to  sit  in  the  other 
House,  the  other  candidate  for  the  city  of 
dublin  might  obtain  his  remedy  in  the 
usual  course.  One  thing  was  certain— 
that  masters  in  chancery  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  last  200 
years ;  theirs,  therefore,  was  an  unques- 
tionable right ;  and,  if  their  lordships  were 
disposed  to  take  it  away,  let  them  at  least  do 
so  cither  legislatively  or  judicially,  but  not 
«n  the  manner  proposed.  He  put  it, 
however,  to  their  lordships  candour,  whe* 
ther,  applying  this  law  prospectively  to 
^fatwe  cases,  they  would  make  it  reach 
■po  any  body  of  men,  or  an  individual 
^Mer  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 


one  who  had  been  so  oflen  alluded  to,  and 
who  not  only  might  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  law  was  applicable  to  them,  but 
might  have  even  supposed  that  its  opera- 
tion was  just  the  reverse.  Such  a  mea- 
sure, he  contended,  could  only  be  justified 
by  a  great  case  of  state  expediency  or 
necessity ;  and,  even  then,  they  ought  to 
be  exceedinglv  cautious  how  they  enacted 
it.  He  would  undertake  to  say,  that  the 
many  eminent  men,  holding  the  situations 
of  masters  in  chancery,  who  had  had  seats 
in  the  other  House,  were  as  valuable 
members  as  ever  sat  in  it.  There  was  one 
additional  consideration,  which  he  was  sure 
would  demonstrate  to  their  lordships  the 
great  injustice  of  this  clause :  he  under- 
stood that  the  individual  referred  to  had 
purchased  his  office  under  the  act  of  par- 
liament [Hear!].  It  waa  not  an  illegal 
purchase,  their  lordships  would  observe ; 
for  he  was  allowed  by  tne  act  to  purchase* 
though  he  could  not  alienate  the  office : 
were  they,  then,  going  to  deprive  this  in- 
dividual of  such  an  office,  having  certain 
legal  prerogatives  attached  to  it  ? 

The  Earl  of  Enniskillen  observed,  that 
the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  specially  ex- 
cepted by  name,  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill  in  the  other  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  agreed  that  a 
very  strong  case  of  necessity  should  be 
made  out ;  but  as  to  the  person's  buy- 
ing the  office,  that  could  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  determination  of  their  lord- 
ships. It  was  pretty  certain  that  the  in« 
dividual  would  never  have  bought  the 
office  unless  he  felt  himself  tolerably  sure 
that  he  was  capable  of  filling  it ;  and  he 
would  try  that  question  by  the  evidence 
of  the  gentleman  himself.  He  had  said 
that  the  business  of  an  Irish  master  in 
Chancery  would  detain  him  in  Dublin  for 
ten  months  in  every  year.  There  was  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  supposing  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  he  was  aware  of 
the  duties,  and  thought  himself  qualified 
to  perform  them.  Why  was  it  now  a 
hardship,  then,  that  he  should  be  required 
to  yield  the  situation,  seeing  that,  upon  his 
own  showing,  the  performance  of  its  du- 
ties, and  his  attendance  in  England  as  a 
member  of  parliament,  were  incompatible 
and  impossible  ?  But  it  might  be  asked, 
why  had  not  pariiament  made  soine  legis- 
lative provision  fior  this  state  of  things  be- 
fore ?  To  this  the  answer  was,  that  par- 
liament had  never  dreamt  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  happening,  and  never  could 
have  supposed  that  one  man  could  dis- 
charge Ue  duties  of  both  aituationa^ 
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Lard  Holland  begged  to  obsenre,  in 
explanation,  that  he  had  never  said  that  a 
person's  judicial  integrity  might  be  affected 
by  his  sitting  in  parliament ;  bot  he  would 
say  tliis— that  the  mode  of  getting  return- 
ed for  populous  places  was  not  that  which 
was  adyantageous  for  the  preservation,  at 
anyrate,of an  appearance ofjudioial purity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  almost  afraid 
to  trouble  Uieir  lord^iips  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  because,  for  whatever  he  might  say 
on  behalf  of  legal  integrity  and  merit, 
their  lordships  perhaps  would  not*  stand- 
ing in  the  way  he  did  before  them,  give 
him  credit.  But  this  he  would  say,  that 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  held 
high  judicial  situations  in  the  country 
and  whose  posterity  had  seats  in 
that  House,  had  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  debates  by  a  display 
of  talents  and  eloquence  which  did  honour 
both  to  parliament  and  themselves.  He 
was  not  Jess  sanguine  of  the  future  merits 
of  the  posterity  those  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals might  leave  who  were  the  subjects 
of  the  present  bill  [A  laugh].  He  had 
had  occasion,  more  than  once  since  he 
had  held  the  oflke  of  lord-chancelldr,  to 
express  a  wish.thtt  those  masters  whom 
he  had  appointed,  should  not  sit  in  par- 
liament But  what  would  be  the  effects 
of  such  a  clause  as  this  i  It  would  apply, 
upon  the  principle  of  incompatibility 
which  had  been  so  much  relied  on,  not 
merely  to  the  case  of  masters  in  Chan- 
cery, but,  by  virtue  of  it,  they  must  turn 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons  his  majes- 
ty's attorney  and  solicitor-general,  all  the 
king's  sergeants,  and  a  variety  of  others.  It 
was  really  strange  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  jthis  inconvenience,  even  from  his  noble 
and  learned  friends  opposite,  until  the  re- 
sult of  a  particular  election  had  been  fore- 
seen. Upon  tlie  point  of  incompatibility 
of  duties,  he  would  instance  a  very 
strikiog'case,  which  might  go  the  length 
of  proving  the  fallaciousness  of  the  argu- 
mentr— he  meant  that  of  one  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  other  House,  and  an  at- 
tendant upon  this  House,  and  would  have 
bjeen  an  ornament  to  any— -sir  Samuel 
Romilly.  Every  one  knew  the  great 
variety  of  his  professional  avocations,  and 
yet  he  was  returned  as  representative  for 
one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the 
empire.    But  the  same  principle  would 

fo  farther  •;  for  it  would  exclude  fronv  the 
louse  of  Commons  officers  in  the  navy 
and  army.  His  lordship  concluded  by 
protesting  against  the  clause. 
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Lord  Kenton  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  clause. 

The  committee  divided  upon  lord  Re- 
desdaleVamendment;  Contents,  22 ;  Not- 
Conterjts,  10. 
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Petition  from  thk  Qubbn.]  Lord 
Erskine%d^^  ;— -^iy  Lords  ;  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Lushin^ton,  who  has 
leave  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  ap* 
pear  at  the  bar  of  this  House  as  one  of' 
the  counsel  for  the  queen,  a  petition  from 
her  majesty,  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  present,  and  which  I  do  most  willbg* 
ly,  because  it  contains  a  just  and  reasona* 
ble  request.  I  will  read  it  to  your  lord- 
ships myself  before  I  ask  you  to  accept  it, 
M  The  Queen  laments,  my  lords,  that>thit 
House  has  deemed  it  proper  to  refuse  her 
application  for  a  list  of  witnesses  to  be 
examined  in  support  of  the  bill  of  Degra*' 
dation  and  Dissolution  of  Marriage,  thus 
leaving  her  majestvand  her  legal  advisers  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  times  and  places  to- 
which  the  charges  may  relate,  or  the  per« 
sons  by  whose  testimony  the  allegations 
on  the  bill  are  intended  to  be  support* 
ed.*'  This  is  only  preface  ;  she  does  not 
call  upon  your  lordships  to  reconsider 
this  decision,  but  contents  herself  with  la- 
menting it,  and  comes  with  a  new  request. 
This  is  just  my  own  situation— I  exercised 
my  privilege  as  a  peer,  and  did,  as  I 
thought  and  still  think,  a  duty  to  my 
country,  by  asking  your  lordships  a  few 
days  ago  to  give  the  list  of  witnesses  as 
requested  ;  but  your  lordships  havinff  re- 
fused it,  I  must  not  now  put  ray  individual 
opinion  against  the  judgment  of  the 
House,  but  I  have  a  right  to  express  that 
I  most  deeply  lament  it.  Her  majesty 
then  goes  on  to  ask  that  a  specification  of 
the^places  in  which  the  criminal  acts  are- 
charged  to  have  been  committed,  be  forth* 
with  delivered;  for  if  this>  be  denied.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  accusation,  &c. 

*<  Carolinx  R. — The  Queen  lamanti 
that  the  House  of  Lords  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  refuse  her  application  for  a  list, 
of  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  sup-, 
port  of  the  bill  of  Degradation  and  Dit- 
solution  of  Marriage,  thus  leaving  her 
majesty  and  her  legal  advisers  in  total  ig- 
norance as  to  the  time  or  place  to  which 
the  charges  may  relate,  or  the  persons  by 
whose  testimony  the  allegations  in  the  bill 
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are  intended  to  be  supported.  Her  ma- 
jesty now  submits  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  a  specification  of  the  place  or  places 
in  which  the  criminal  acts  are  charged  to 
have  been  committed  should  forth- 
with be  furnished  to  her  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general, for  if  this  be  denied,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
accusation,  or  to  take  preliminary  mea- 
sures for  providing  defensive  evidence 
against  the  charges  without  bringing  from 
every  place  her  majesty  has  visited  during 
the  last  six  years  every  witness  who  had 
any  means  of  observing  her  majesty's  con- 
duct. Her  majesty  further  desires  to  be 
heard  by  her  counsel  and  aeent  at  your 
lordships'  bar,  in  support  of  this  her  re- 
quest.*' 

This  last  part  of  the  petition  I  hope 
you  will  only  not  grant,  by  yielding  to 
the  jequest  of  your  own  free  grace. 
My  lords,  if  you  refuse  it,  believe  me,  the 
House  will  suffer  indelibly  in  its  charac- 
ter and  honour,  which  has  stood  so  high 
for  ages,  and  enabled  it  to  support  in  pub- 
lic opinion  all  the  other  tribunals  ot  jus- 
tice. As  her  majesty  asks  only  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  places  to  which  the  evidence 
is  to  apply  against  her,  we  have  no  con- 
cern now  with  the  indulgences  of  the  sta- 
tute of  treason,  nothing  more  being  asked 
than  the  universal  anuogies  of  law.  No 
crime  whatsoever  can  be  charged  without 
specifying  the  place  where  committed,  and 
the  acts  charged  are  almost  universally 
facts  of  so  limited  and  so  notorious  a  cha- 
racter, that  the  accused  has  an  immediate 
and  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the 
evidence  that  is  to  be  produced ;  but  the 
allegations  of  the  bill  before  us  are  spread 
over  the  space  of  six  ^cars,  in  places  re- 
motely distant  from  each  other,  so  that 
without  the  specification  of  the  places,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  any  kind  of  de- 
fence con  be  made.  The  only  answer  that 
has  been  given  to  this  objection  is,  that 
when  the  accusing  testimony  has  been 
heard,  the  House  would  consent  to  a  long 
adjournment,  till  the  witnesses  for  her  ma- 
jesty should  be  collected  ;  but  I  remind- 
ed your  lordships,  when  I  moved  for  the 
list  of  the  witnesses,  that  this  would  be 
only  an  insulting  mockery  of  justice. 
What,  my  lords,  do  you  mean  by  accus- 
ing evidence,  when  no  clue  is  hjrnished 
for  their  examinations  by  the  ac- 
cused  ?  How  can  she  impeach  their  tes- 
Httteony,  when  she  is  an  utter  stranger  to 
^Bsir  very  existence,  till  she  sees  and  hears 
Vwm  in  the  House  ?  and  thus  unimpeach- 
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ed  testimony,  however  utterly  unfounded, 
goes  forth  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  affects  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  comes  back  again  upon  your  lordships 
yourselves  to  affect  your  own  judgments 
before  you  enter  upon  the  defence.  What 
right,  my  lords,  have  you  to  consider 
yourselves  as  superior  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  which  are  the  founda- 
tions of  all  the  wise  and  humane  provisions 
of  our  law  ?  Are  you  honester  or  better 
than  juries,  who  are  not  suffered  to  com- 
municate even  with  their  own  families  un- 
til their  verdict  is  delivered?  Are  you 
alone  to  be  trusted,  and  to  go  forth 
into  the  very  court  of  the  king,  who  is 
the  injured  and  properly  accusing  party 
in  the  cause  ?  I  do  not  seek  to  reconcile 
differences  between  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  other  tribunals,  where  the  anoma- 
ly of  your  jurisdiction  can  be  averted  ; 
but  you  had  only  to  listen  to  the  petitions 
presented  to  you,  and  the  anomaly  would 
have  been  ended.  Had  the  queen  been 
granted  the  list  of  the  witnesses  formerly 
asked,  and  the  places  of  sup  posed  guilt,  as 
now  requested,  the  case  might  have  pro- 
ceeded like  any  other  trial,  but  by  refus- 
ing both,  your  proceeding  is  like  none 
that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  My  lords, 
I  have  no  leaning  or  bias  in  the  case  be- 
fore us,  except  that  which  has  been  the 
uniform  bias  of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  which  will 
never  cease,  I  hope,  till  death.  I  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  the  principles  of  law,  and 
their  analogies  are  too  manifest  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  I  therefore  move  that  the  petitioa 
be  received. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  mo- 
tion was,  he  confessed,  one  which  he  did 
not  expect.  It  called  on  their  Jordsbips 
to  allow  her  majesty  to  stand  in  a  diffe- 
rent situation  from  that  in  which  she  had 
necessarily  been  placed  by  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  and  in  which,  corisis- 
tently  with  the  ordinary  administration  of 
justice,  she  must  continue.  He  should 
have  been  extremely  glad  if  the  learned 
lord,  mstead  of  dealing  in  general  asser- 
tion, would  have  shown  in  what  instance, 
during  the  course  of  his  professional  life, 
he  recollected  an  application  of  this  na- 
ture to  have  been  made.  Their  lordshifis, 
by  their  resolution  refusing  to  grant  a  list 
of  the  witnesses,  had  shown  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  general  principle; 
and  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  law  of  par- 
liament, the  usage  of  parliament  declared 
what  that  law  was.    Their  lordships  had 
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refused  to  accede  to  thefernoer  motion; 
and  in  doing  so  be  thought  tbej  were  jus- 
tified by  the  whole  history  of  parliamen- 
tary proceedings.  How  did  the  law  of 
parliament  stand  with  reference  to  that 
taw  which  his  learned  friend  had  so  long 
assisted  in  administering  ?  Would  that  law 
allow  a  statement  of  places,  of  times,  and 
circumstances,  to  be  granted  to  the  ac- 
cused party?  After  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament had  gone  the  length  of  refusing  a 
list  of  witnesses  to  an  accused  individual, 
did  parliament  aflerwards  declare  on  that 
occasion,  that  times,  and  places,  and  cir- 
cumstanceSf  should  be  specified?  Par- 
L'ament  had  done  no  such  thing.  The 
common  law  required  that  in  the  indict- 
ment for  high  treason  a  place  should  be 
named,  because  that  was  necessary  to 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  court ;  but  that 
statement  was  not  made  in  a  very  minute 
manner :  the  indictment  set  forth,  that  at 
Buch  and  such  times,  both  before  and  after 
the  day  mentioned,  and  at  such  and  such 

S laces,  the  act  of  treason  was  committed, 
iut  it  was  quite  a  novelty  to  require  an 
indictment  to  state  all  the  other  acts,  and 
the  places  where  they  had  occurred.  The  is- 
sue was,  that  before  and  afler  such  a  time 
treason  was  committed :  this  was  recited 
in  the  different  counts,  and  the  offence  was 
laid  in  any  country  which  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  introduce  into  the 
indictment.  It  was  far  more  general  than 
his  learned  friend  seemed  to  suppose. 
The  indictment  merely  stated,  that  in  such 
and  such  a  place,  and  that  at  such  and 
Buch  a  time,  such  and  such  treasonable 
acts  were  committed  ;  but  it  never  pointed 
out  the  times  and  places  more  particularly 
than  he  now  alleged.  He  wished  to  know 
what  was  the  analogy  between  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  country  and  a  proceeding 
before  parliament ;  and  if  his  learned  friend 
could  not  explain  it,  he  begged  him  to 
point  out  a  single  instance  in  which,  in  a 
proceeding  like  the  present,  their  lord- 
ahips  had  gone  to  the  length  to  which  they 
were  now  requested  to  go.  When  his 
learned  friend  called  for  this  specification, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  his  reasoning  was 
palpably  wrong,  unsupported  by  any  prin- 
ciple, and  unsanctioned  by  any  precedent. 
In  consequence  of  the  course  taken  by  his 
learned  friend,  who  had  appealed  person- 
ally to  him,  he  was  bound  honestly  and 
fairly  to  state  his  views  of  the  question, 
and  no  motives  whatsoever  should  deter  him 
from  so  doing ;  and  it  was  only  because 
he  wished  their  lordships  to  persevere  in 
VOL.  11. 


the  old  course  of  administering  justice  that 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  trouble  them. 

Lord  Holland  uAdt  he  could  not  con- 
tend with  the  learned  lord  who  had  just 
spoken  on  legal  subjects,  but  he  thought  that 
some  of  his  positions  were  highly  objec- 
tionable. The  learned  lord  said,  that  the 
course  now  pursued  accorded  witli  all  the 
analogies  of  common  law,  under  which  no 
such  indulgence  would  be  granted ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
parliamentarv  proceedings  in  that  House, 
it  must  also  be  refused.  l)ut  the  learned 
lord  would  allow  him  to  remark,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  did  not  state 
that  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  on 
their  lordships'  table  was,  in  its  shape, 
frame,  or  circumstances,  by  any  means  so 
precise  as  an  indictment;  and  therefore, 
when  the  learned  lord  said  that  no  such 
application  was  made  in  cases  of  indict- 
ment, he  would  answer  that  no  such  ap- 
plication was  necessary,  because  the  in- 
dictment on  the  face  of  it  sUted  many 
circumstances  that  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  bill  before  their  lordships.  In  the 
instance  of  high  treason,  it  was  impossible 
to  put  into  an  indictment  for  that  crime 
that  which  was  contained  in  this  bill :  it 
was  impossible  to  spread  it  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  The  learned  lord  knew  very 
well  that  a  treason  committed  three  years 
ago,  and  lefl  unquestioned  for  that  time, 
was  no  longer  treason  in  law,  and  could  . 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  accusation. 
With  respect  to  proceedings  in  parliament, 
the  learned  lord  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  quote  any  thing  like  the  ^ire- 
sent  Their  lordships  had  had  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  before  them ;  but  when 
the  learned  lord  stated  this,  did  he,  or 
could  he,  point  out  any  bill  in  that  House, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  person  accused 
had  not,  either  de  facto  or  dejure,  a  clear 
specification  of  what  was  alleged  against 
him  in  that  bill  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
spoke  of  parliamentsry  proceedings  in  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  attainders,  and 
when  he  alluded  to  cases  of  impeachment, 
he  would  ask  him,  could  he  find,  since  the 
Revolution,  any  articles  of  impeachment 
drawn  up  so  widely  and  loosely  as  this 
bill  I  The  learned  lord  had  formerly  said 
that  he  dismissed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  from  his  own  breast 
(and  the  declaration  was  highly  honour- 
able to  him),  all  bills  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, except  those  that  had  occurred  since 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Now,  if 
that  jvere  the  casoi  he  wished  the  learned 
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lord  to  lay  hit  finger  on  that  bill  of  paim 
and  penalties,  since  the  Reyolution,  ifi 
which  he  would  not  find  a  greater  speci- 
fication of  times  and  places  than  was 
contained  in  this  bill.  Indeed,  he  would 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  a  luminous  spe- 
cification of  both  was  to  be  found  in  those 
bills.  The  only  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties that  bore  the  slightest  analogy  to  the 
present  was  that  which  concerned  bishop 
Atterbury  and  two  other  persons.  Now, 
he  knew  from  the  preamble  of  this  bill, 
that,  previously  to  its  being  laid  on  their 
lordships'  table,  a  long  and  voluminous, 
report  had  been  made  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, which  contained  not  merely  the 
matter  of  charge,  and  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it,  but  comnrised  the  whole 
narrative  of  the  proceeaings  which  had 
been  discovered ;  and  the  persons  stand- 
ing accused  were  fully  apprized  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  accusation.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed, receive  the  report  itself;  but  the  bill 
certainly  did  contain  a  specification  of  the 
charges  much  longer,  more  precise,  and 
more  complete,  than  that  which  was  com- 
prised in  this  bill.  He  did  not  mean  to 
consider  this  case  with  reference  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  consistency  of  their  lordships'  House, 
and  therefore  he  was  desirous  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  in  what  the  incon* 
Tenience  of  giving  a  plain  specification  of 
time  and  place  consisted.  For  au^ht  he 
knew,  it  would  not  be  more  advantseeous 
to  the  person  accused  to  have  the  places 
and  times  specified*  than  to  have  a  pro- 
per period  granted  for  entering  on  the  de- 
rence,  when  the  case  on  one  side  was  closed. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  question  on 
which  the  House  had  then  to  decide; 
it  was  for  them  to  proceed  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  and  substantial  jus- 
tice—leavine  out  of  their  consideration 
questions  of  law,  which  did  not  apply  to 
80  anomalous  a  case— and  to  adopt  those 
means  only  which  appeared\to  be  the  best 
calculated  to  discover  the  truth.  They 
were  not  to  consider  whether  any  particu- 
lar proceeding  would  be  advantageous  to 
this  party  or  to  that,  but  whether  it  was 
fit  and  wise  and  proper  for  their  lordships 
to  adopt.  Therefore,  as  their  lordships 
would  not  deliver  in  a  list  of  witnesses,  it 
was  for  them  to  deride  whether  it  would 
be  more  applicable  to  tbe  attainment  of 
■ubttaotial  justice  to  i^use  the  present 
'•quest,  and  to  admit  a  great  delay  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  accusation  and  the 
tommeneement  of  the  defence.   .  They 
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ought  not,  he  conceived,  to  adhere  too 
stnctly  to  forms,  for  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  more  consistent  with  their  dig- 
nity,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ends  of  substantial  justice  at  this  time,  to 
look  attentively  at  the  easiest  mode  by 
which  that  justice  could  be  administered. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  he,  for  one, 
was  inclined  to  hear  arguments  stated  at 
their  lordships^  bar,  on  the  subject  of  this 
petition ;  and  afterwards  it  might  be  de- 
cided   with   more   propriety  whether   a 
clearer  specification  of  time  and  place 
should  be  allowed  than  was  now  inserted 
in  the  bill.     The  proceedings  of  their 
lordships,  and  the  mode  which  they  had 
thought  proper  previously  to  adopt,  were 
fraught  with  inconvenience.    Suppose  a 
majority  of  their  lordships  voted  for  a 
clear  specification  of  time  and  place,  te 
whom  were  they  to  go  for  the  necessary 
information  ?    Were  they  to  apply  to  the 
secret  committee?     He  did  not  know 
whether  they  had  any  thing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  bill ;  having  made  their  re- 
port, their  office  was,  he  believed,  at  ao 
end.    Their  lordships,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  had  not,  of  course, 
divulged  any  part  of  that  which  was  cork 
municated  to  them.    He  believed  the  re- 
solution of  the  House  had  been  stated  to 
his  majesty's  attorney-general;   but  he 
did  not  understand  that  any  part  of  the 
charge,  except  what  the  bdl  contained^ 
had  been  communicated  to  that  learned 
gentleman.    When,  therefore,  the  attor- 
ney-general appeared  at  their  lordships' 
bar,  to  open  the  case,  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  from  whence  was  thespedficatioa 
of  charges  which  he  was  to  lay  before  their 
lordships  to  proceed  ?    From  whence  waa 
the  statement  of  those  charges  to  come  ? 
If  they  were  to  be  regulated  by  precedents, 
he  found  that  their  lordships,  in  the  case 
which  be  had  before  mentioned*  did  give 
notice  of  the  sources  from  whence  the  in- 
formation was  to  be  derived ;  and  he  under- 
stood from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Coitimons,  that  a  similar  communication 
was  made  to  the  attorney-general  at  the 
bar  of  that  House,  where  tli^  proceedings 
originated.    But  here  the  mole  of  the 
specification  of  charges  waa  suspended, 
as  it  were,  in  air,  so  that  neither  tbe  ac- 
cused nor  the  pVosecutiog  party  waa  ac- 
quainted with  It.    He  thought,  whatever 
they  might  do  with  the  present  petition, 
it  was  neceaaaiy  for  the  consistency  of 
that  House  lo  understand  from  whom  a 
spectficathni  of  the  o&ncea  imputedi  and 
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a  list  of  the  witnetaoi,  were  to  be  derived, 
wheo  the  matter  came  to  be'  opened  at 
their  bar.  With  respect  to  the  request 
contained  in  the  petition,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  most  conyenient  and  conducive 
to  the  ends  of  justice  that  the  ijueen  should 
be  furnished  with  the  specification  re- 
quired. This,  he  conceived,  would  be 
belter  than  to  haye  an  application  in  the 
midst  of  a  process  of  this  nature  for  a  long 
delaj.  As  fiur  as  he  had  been  able  to  un- 
derstand the  subject,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  queen  could  be  preparing  for  her 
defence  at  present,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  know  where  she  was  to 
look  for  her  witnesses.  There  was  one 
part  of  the  question  which  certainly  was 
of  minor  importance,  which  was  indeed 
insignificant,  when  compared  with  other 
subjects  which  naturally  grew  out  of  it ; 
but  undoubtedly,  if  the  specification  were 
refused  to  her  majesty,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  putting  the  country  to  an  enor- 
mous and  almost  indefinite  expense ;  for, 
unless  she  knew  the  specific  places  in 
which  the  charges  had  been  made  against 
her.  she  would  be  obliged  to  place  at  their 
lordships  bar  a  motley  assemblage  of  wit- 
nesses, drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  that  she  had  yisited  during  the  last 
six  years.  This  was  a  point  of  conve- 
nience ;  and  as  it  referred  btith  to  the  ac- 
cused party  and  the  country,  he  trusted 
it  would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  As  to  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  case,  he  was  sure 
no  leaning  to  the  one  side  or  the  other 
would  affect  their  lordships'  judgment ; 
but  in  point  of  consistency,  convenience, 
and  analogy,  he  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  to  furnish  the  person  accused  with 
a  clear  specification,  such  as  the  petition 
called  for,  than  at  a  future  time  to  grant 
a  long  period  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for 
her  defence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  concurred  with 
the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  no  correct 
analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the  pre- 
sent measure  and  the  proceedings  of 
courts  below.  Neither  was  this  measure 
similar  to  any  former  case  in  which  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  had  been  passed. 
The  bill  had  been  introduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  had  introduced  it,  not  as  a 
membor  of  that  committee,  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  government.  Upon 
that  the  queen  had  petitioned  their  lord- 
ships to  proceed  forthwith  with  the  inves- 
tigation.   This  petition  had  been  consi- 

deredi  and  the  Hooie  had  decadedi  that» 
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m  the  administration  of  substantial  justice, 
the  queen's  call  might  be  answered  to  a 
certain  extent  without  any  practical  in* 
convenience.  Their  lordships  had  consi- 
dered that  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
learned  judges  was  indispensable  on  this 
occasion.  The  17th  of  August  was  there- 
fore fixed  upon  as  the  earliest  day  on 
which  the  attendance  of  the  judges  could 
be  obtained,  and  the  inquiry  could  pro« 
ceed  with  a  reference  to  tne  ends  of  justice. 
If  they  had  complied  with  the  queen's 
petition  to  the  full  extent  .of  its  prayer, 
now  could  the  present  application  to  have 
been  made  ?  Her  majesty,  in  that  case, 
could  not  possibly  have  required  the  in- 
dulgence which  was  now  sought  for. 
The  noble  lord  had  complained  that  this 
accusation  difiisred  from  all  others,  inas- 
much as  it  had  less  of  particularity  in  it. 
He  apprehended,  however,  tfalat  the 
charge  stated  in  the  bill  was  as  specific  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  would  allow. 
That  charge  was  not  of  any  single  or  po- 
sitive act  of  adultery ;  but  of  a  long  series 
of  adulterous  intercourse  ^ring  the  period 
mentioned  in  the  preamfle.  The  noble 
lord  also  contended,  that  the  charge  being 
one  of  bad  generality,  there  was  the 
greater  necessity  for  snowing  the  utmost 
indulgence  towards  the  accused;  so  he 
(lord  L.)  said  also.  Then  the  question 
recurred,  how  was  that  indulgence  to  be 
exercised?  He  begged  to  remind  their 
lordships  that  in  ordinary  cases  an  accused 
party  had  no  such  advantage  as  was  ex- 
tended in  this  case,  and  which  consisted  of 
an  interval  between  the  accusation  and 
the  defence.  A  greater  advantage  than 
this  it  was  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  the 
disadvantages,  therefore  (if  any  there 
were),  under  which  the  queen  might  . 
labour,  ought  to  be  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  which  she 
enjoyed.  In  criminal  cases,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
judicature,  it  was  but  recently  that  juries 
were  allowed  to  separate.  No  doubt, 
there  was  a  degree  of  evil  following  the 
separation  of  their  lordships ;  but  it  was 
an  evil  which  could  not  be  remedied.  It 
arose  from  the  nature  of  their  proceedings. 
The  circumstances  and  forms  attending 
these  proceedings,  when  of  a  judicial  cha- 
racter, were  entirely  different  from  those 
in  courts  below.  Their  lordships  must 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  perhaps  for  the 
period  of  a  week,  which  could  not  be  done 
in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  before  other 
tribumds.    They  had  even  known  cases 
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ID  which  the  charge  was  made  in  one  ies- 
sion  of  parliameat,  and  the  defence  in  an- 
other.   A«  respected  the  real  merits  of 
the  case»  he  did  not  believe  that  the  ends 
of  justice  would  be  delayed,  or  that  jus- 
tice itself  would  suffer.    The  whole  ques- 
tion,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  to  him, 
whether  the  peculiar  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages did  not  counterbalance  each 
other  ?   If  the  queen,  in  her  former  peti- 
tion, had  made  out  a  fair  case  why  a  list 
of  witnesses  should  be  furnished — and  he 
must  be  a  blundering  cotknsel,  who,  having 
strong  merits  to  stand  upon,  had  not 
made   out   a  fair  case^-their   lordships 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  induced  to 
grant  it.    The  fact  was,  that  in  many  di« 
vorce  bills  there  was  no  speciBcation  of 
the  time  or  place  at  which  the  act  of 
adultery  had  been  committed.    To  this 
he  was  aware  it  might  be  repKed  that,  be- 
fore any  divorce  bill  could  pass,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  suit  should  have  been  in- 
stituted in  Doctors'  Commons,  and  that 
an  action  for  damages  should  have  been 
brought.    But  if  the  proof  was  not  deemed 
sufficient  by  their  lordships,  even  though 
it  bad  satisfied  the  other  courts  (of  which 
there  had  been  instances),  it  was  compe* 
tent  to  a  party  to  prove  other  adulterous 
acts  than  those  of  which  he  had  pre* 
viously  offered  evidence.      He  believed 
there  was  a  case,  as  recent  as  in  April 
last,  in  which  this  had  actually  occurred. 
Looking,  therefore,  at  the  whole  matter 
— considering  that  her  majesty  had  desired 
them,  in  her  former  petition,  to  proceed 
forthwith  ;  recollecting  that  they  had  been 
told  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the  bar 
(in  perhaps  a  legal  speech),  that  he  well 
knew  all  the  contents  of  the  green  bag; 
he  could  not  conceive  that  any  solid  rea- 
son had  been  advanced  for  complying 
with  the  prayer  of  this  petition.    God 
forbid  that  any  consideration  of  inconve- 
nience should  interfere  with  the  attain- 
ment of  substantial  justice :  he  was  him- 
self most  desirous  that  every  fair  and  rea- 
sonable advantage  should  be  yielded;  and 
if  any  doubt  existed,   that  it  should  be 
solved  on  the  side  of  indulgence.    Look- 
ing, however,  at  the  whole  question  he 
did  not  think  that  the  House  was  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  new  demand  which 
wns  made  upon  that  indulgence. 

Lord  Kiiig  was  of  opinion,  that  if 
substantial  justice  was  tlie  object  which 
the  House  had  to  keep  in  its  contempla- 
tion, its  ends  might  possibly  be  disap- 
pointed by  refusing  this  application.    It 
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was  said  that  suffieieDt  tinl3  wimld  be  al- 
lowed after  the  accusation  was  complete ; 
but  he  need  hardly  remind  their  lornships 
that  in  every  common  case  there  were 
two  preliminary  trials.  As  the  illustrious 
person  accused  was  deprived  of  that  ad- 
vantage, they  were  bound  to  afford  her 
more  than  ordinary  fsctlities  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  her  defence.  They  w^e 
bound  not  only  to  administer  iiUpanial 
justice,  but  to  maintain  the  appearance 
of  administering  it.  By  refusing  whal 
seemed  to  him  to  be  her  f^ir  and  reason- 
able demand,  they  would  add  to  the  ^ 
neral  feeling,  that  the  queen  was  unjustly 
dealt  with.  Bills  of  this  kmd,  whether  o€ 
.attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  wei^, 
with  great  propriety,  objects  of  dislike ; 
and  he  feared  that  this  proceeding  would 
be  regarded  as  another  instance  of  that 
injustice  which  was  commonly  attributed 
to  them. 

Earl  Bathurst  declared  bis  perfect  rea- 
diness to  meet  every  reasonable  applica- 
tion ;  but  if  the  time  and  place  were  to  be 
specified  at  which  adultery  was  charged, 
the  inquiry  before  their  lordships  most  be 
of  a  very  limited  description.  Suppose 
evidence  to  be  given  of  a  material  charac- 
ter, but  not  corresponding  to  the  alleged 
time  and  place,  would  their  lordships 
think  it  rignt  to  strike  out  such  evidence? 
This  was  not  even  done  in  other  proceed- 
ings of  divorce;  and  with  regard  to  what 
had  been  said  about  the  queen's  conduct 
at  Milan,  that  referred  only  to  a  smgle 
place,  and  to  a  particular  period  of  the 
time  to  which  the  whole  charge  referred. 
The  17th  August  had  been  fixed  to  the 
supposed  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  their 
lordships  had  not  deemed  it  right  to  fur- 
nish a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and  chey  were 
now  desired  to  inform  the  ^ueen  of  the 
places  at  which  the  alleged  improprielt^ 
had  occurred.  If  her  majesty  meant  to 
defend  her  case  on  the  17th  August,  this 
application  was  perfectly  absurd ;  because 
she  could  mske  no  use  of  the  indulgence 
by  a  period  so  early.  If  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  were  good  for  any  thing,  it 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  an  objection 
to  so  early  a  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Lord  Ersktne :  —  My  Idrds,  as*  i  hifve 
no  motion  now  to  mate,  but  'that  Insir  ma- 
jesty's counsel  be  called  in,  I  should  not 
have  troubled  you  *with  any  further  ob- 
seitiitions,  except  that  I  fdel  myself  botitid 
to  answer  the  questions  of  thy  nobhe  ttfd 
letrned  frtetf d  m  the  wootaackf  wUdi  I 
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answer  thus  :— In  every  indictment  the 
place  must  be  mentioned)  and  the  precise 
nature  and  quality  of  the  offence,  and  as 
the  offence  is  not  only  within  the  realm 
but  in  some  very  limited  local  jurisdiction, 
no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  where  com- 
mitted, or  how  to  be  proved.    Whereas 
here  it  is  a  series  of  conduct  for  six  years, 
instead  of  a  single  act,  and  in  countries 
widely  distant.    The  noble  earl  opposite 
truly  says,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of 
adultery,   but    indecent  and    suspicious 
demeanor  in  various  places ;  but  does  not 
that  render  it  more  necessary  to  collect 
^fitnesses  to  prove  what  her  general  con- 
duct has  been,  for  how  else  can  a  beha- 
viour of  six  years  be  supported,   if  un- 
known witnesses  can  pounce  upon  her  in 
the  absence  of  those  who  might  contradict 
them  ?  The  noble  earl,  who  always  speaks 
with  great  ability  atvd  skill,  also  says, 
that  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in 
suits  for  a  divorce,   different   evidence 
may  be  given  at  the  bar  here,  than  had 
appeared  either  in  Doctors'  Commons,  or 
against  the  adulterer  in  the  courts.    A 
new  case,  he  says,  might  be  made  here. 
To  that  I  can  only  reply,  by  asking  if  the 
noble  lord  can  instance  any  such  case  ?    I 
am  sure   he  cannot.     If  the  evidence 
against  the  adulterer  were  not  sufficient, 
nor  that  in  the  Commons,  did  any  one 
ever  hear  of  a  bill  to  divorce  upon  evi- 
dence never  given  before  ?     I  am  confi- 
dent that  no  such  case  ever  happened,  or 
ever  will.    A  noble  earl  who  spoke  latst, 
for  whom  I  am  sore  I  entertain  a  great 
personal  respect,  has  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  granting  the  requefSt  of  her  majesty 
would  be  of  no  use  to  her ;  but  are  we  to 
judge  of  that  and  refase  her  the  option  of 
judging  for    herself?    The    noble    eari 
ought  to  have  shown  that  the  granting 
her  request  would  disappohfit  the  justice 
of  the  case,  she  is  called  u^on  to  answer. 
Show  me  this,  my  lords,  and  I  am  silent. 
Has  this  been  attempted  eHher  to-ni^t, 
or  when  the  list  of  the  witnesses  was  re- 
fused? or  has  it  been  showrt,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  bill  ought  td  t>revail,  if 
she  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  their 
cross-examination  ?    When  the  evidence 
for  the  bill  is  finished,  and  the  queen, 
after  an  adjournment,  has  collected  her 
witnesses,  can  their  original  examination 
be  resumed?    Such  a  thing  was  never 
heard  of;  in  short,  my  lords,  our  proceed- 
ings   have    created   a    great    sensation 
throughout  the    whole   country,    which 
your  lordships  will  have  hereafter  to  la- 


ment. I  have  now  ooly  to  tnove,  that 
her  majesty's  counsel  be  called  to  the  bar 
in  support  of  her  petition* 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion, 
12 ;  Against  it,  37  :  Majority,  25. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondatfy  July  24. 

Complaint  of  a  Libel  upon  the 
Qdeen.]  Mr.  Wetherell  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  paragraph  in 
"  Flindell's  Western  Luminary,''  reflect- 
ing severely  on  the  conduct  and  character 
of  her  majesty.  He  thought  it  bis  duty  to 
take  this  step,  because  it  was  impossible 
for  the  House  to  pretend  to  be  isnoraAt 
of  the  nature  of  the  bill  which  had  re- 
cently been  introduced  in  another  place> 
or  of  the  severe  punishment  which,  if  it 
were  passed  into  law,  it  would  inflict  upon 
her  majesty.  The  paragraph  to  which  be 
alluded  was  one  of  the  most  gross  at- 
tempts he  had  ever  witnessed  to  pervert 
the  course  of  justice,  as  it  declared,  in 
the  most  offensive  terms,  that  the  queen 
was  actually  guilty  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  ner.  It 
was  true  that  the  proceeding  pending 
elsewhere  was  not  m  strictness  a  judi- 
cial proceeding ;  but  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  was  an  act  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  connected  with  a  most  so- 
lemn and  extraordinary  judicial  inquiry. 
Being  such,  it  might  also  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  therefore  the  House  was, 
as  far  as  regarded  it,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  court  of  law.  Now,  if  a  para- 
graph had  appeared  in  any  publication, 
reflecting  upon  the  lowest  ana  most  sub- 
ordinate subject  in  the  realm,  in  the  same 
mafnner  that  this  shameless  paragraph  did 
reflect  upon  the  most  exalted  subject  in 
it,  the  lower  courts  would  deem  it  their 
duty,  stipposhrig  that  the  honour  and  cha- 
racter of  the  individual  thus  assailed  were 
\o  be  on  trial  before  them,  to  puniiih  the 
author  of  such  paragraph  for  wickedly, 
attefnpting  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  jury, 
and  to  destroy  the  freedom  and  impar- 
tiality of  justice.  Would,  theh,  thsit 
House,  acting  as  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, fail  to  exercise  those  judicial 
duties  which  its  situation  entailed  upom  it, 
and  which  every  other  court  would  feel 
itself  imperiously  called  upon  to  exercise 
under  similar  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
allow  those  insinuations,  which  irould  be 
severely  punished  if  made  against  the 
meanest  individual  in  the  coublry  whibt 
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tinder  trial,  to  remain  unnoticed  when 
uttered  against  tlie  highest  ?  If  thej  did, 
they  would  not  he  acting  wiCh  that  even- 
handed  justice  which  it  became  them  to 
observe  upon  this  occasion.    It  was  im- 

ruble  for  him  to  put  the  motion  which 
intended  to  make  upon  this  subject 
into  proper  form  bj  to-morrow ;  but  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  suffer 
this  attack  upon  her  majesty,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  equally  an  attack  upon 
the  privileges  of  parliament,  to  pass  with- 
out severe  animaavenion  when  it  should 
meet  again  after  the  adjournment.  In- 
deedi  he  could  wi^h  that  what  he  had  just 
beeo  laybg  should  be  considered,  and 
aland  as  a  notice  of  motion  upon  this  sub- 
ject; for  he  should  eertainly  move,  after 
the  adjournment,  that  the  House  do  give 
instructions  to  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general  to  file  a  crimmaf  information 
against  the  proprietor,  for  this  gross  and 
aeandalotts  paragraph  against  her  majesty. 

Mr.  Tiemey  asked  the  learned  member 
whether  he  could  not  lay  the  paragraph  in 
question  upon  the  table  that  evening,  and 
give  notice  for  to-morrow. 

Mr*  fFetherellMaidf  he  was  not  prepared 
to  take  this  step ;  as  he  had  not  a  copy 
of  the  paper  in  his  possession. 

Dr.  Lushington  suggested  that  the 
paper  could  be  procured  cither  in  the 
course  of  that  evening  or  of  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wetherell  then  gave  notice  of  the 
motion  for  to-morrow* 


Th§  Queen. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuaday^  July  25. 

The  QuEBN.l  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
laid  on  the  table  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  prece- 
dents relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
attendance  of  peers  during  great  and 
aolemn  occasions. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  clerk  as 
follows : 

<*  The  committee  have  met,  searched 
the  Joumab,  and  found  the  precedents 
annexed  to  this  report;  and  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  House 
think  fit,  the  following  resolutions  should 
be  agreed  to  :— 

*^\*  Resolved,  That  no  lord  do  absent 

himself,  on  pain  of  incurring  a  fine  of 

lOOl.  for  each  day's  absence  pending  the 

three  first  days  of  such  proceedings,  and 

^rf50/. for  each  subsequent  day's  alMence 

MM  the  same ;  and  in  defiuilt  of  payment 


of  VLtkj  and  every  such  fine,  of  being 
taken  into  custody. — 2.  That  no  excuses 
be  admitted,  save  disability  from  age,  viz., 
being  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards, 
or  from  sickness,  or  having  been  out  of 
the  realm  in  foreign  parts  on  the  10th 
July  inst.,  being  the  day  on  which  the 
order  for  the  second  reading  of  the  said 
bill  was  made,  and  continuing  out  of  the 
same ;  or  out  of  Great  Britain  on  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  child. — S.  That 
every  peer  absenting  himself  from  age  or 
sickness  do  address  a  letter  to  the  lord- 
chancellor,  stating,  upon  his  honour,  that 
he  is  so  disabled^ — ^.  That  the  lord  chan- 
cellor do  write  a  letter  to  the  several 
peers  and  prelates  of  the  House  in  the 
followiag  terms ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
said  resolutions  do  accompany  the  same:— 
My  lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  acquaint  you,  that 
the  House  expects  your  lordship's  at- 
tendance upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  depnve  her 
majesty,'  &c.,  on  Thursday  the  17th  day 
of  August  next,  at  ten  of  the  dock  in 
the  forenoon ;  and  tluit  it  is  the  ftffther 
order  of  the  House  that  no  lord  shall 
absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the 
House  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
said  bill,  or  on  any  of  the  sulMeqoent 
proceedings  of  the  House  upon  the 
same,  without  the  leave  of  the  House, 
upon  pain  of  incurring  the  displeaaure 
of  the  House. — P.  S.  I  am  also  directed 
by  the  House  to  send  your  lordship  the 
resolutions.'-^.  That  the  committee  have 


been  attended  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
the  board  of  works,  and  by  John  Soane» 
esq.,  architect  to  Uiis  House,  and  have 
inquired  of  them  as  to  the  additional  ac- 
commodation that  could  be  provided  for 
the  number  of  peers  who  may  attend  this 
House  upon  the  proceedings  on  the  said 
bill ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commit- 
tee <  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty,  to  request  that  his 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  a  gallery  be  erected  within 
the  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
peers  who  may  attend  this  House  upon 
the  proceedings  on  the  said  bill ;  and  that 
a  space  be  railed  off  below  the  bar  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  counsel,  agents, 
solicitors,  witnesses,  and  others,  whose 
attendance  may  be  necessary  on  the  said 
bill.' » 
The  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 
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HO.USE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday^  July  25. 

Complaint  of  a  Libkl  upon  the 
Queen.]     Mr.  Wetherell  wished  that  the 
important  subject  which  he  now  rose  to 
submit  to  the  House  had  been  placed  in 
abler  hands,  as  it  was  one  that  deserved 
the  utmost  attention  which  they  could 
possibly  give  to  it.    As  the  House  was 
already  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his 
motion,  he  should  commence  the  obser- 
vations which  he  had  to  make  in  support 
of  it,  by  stating  that  it  appeared  to  nim 
that  an  individual,  whose  guilt  or  inno- 
cence was  to  be  ascertained  by  the  passing 
or  the  rejection  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, was  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion from  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
during  the  investigation  of  his   case,  as 
would  be  extended  to  him  by  the  other 
courts  of  the  country   were  he  to  be 
brought  to  trial  at  their  bar.    Now,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  nobody  would  dis- 
pute, that  pendmg  a  criminal,  or  even  a 
civil  proceeding  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
common  law,  a  publication  directly  or  in- 
directly tending  to  obstruct  that  proceed- 
ing, was  itsel^  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  a  criminal  offence.     He  had 
only  to  refer  to  what  had  occurred  within 
their  own  recollection,  as  a  proof  of  this 
assertion.     It  happened,  however,   that 
the  motion  which  he  had  to  make  on  this 
subject  had  in  it  this  novelty—that  no 
case  had  as  yet  occurred,  in  which,  pend- 
ing an  inquiry,  on  which  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  or  a  bill  of  attainder,  was 
to'  be  founded,  this  question  had  been  de- 
cided— he  meant  t^e  question,  <<  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  the  duty  of  parliament 
to  take  under  its  protection  the  person 
against  whom  the  imputation  of  guilt  was 
made,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  secure  to  it- 
self full  enjoyment  of  its  own  privileges?** 
Feeling,  therefore,  as  he  did,  the  novelty 
of  the  present  question,  it  was  not  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  entertain  some 
distrust  and  diffidence  regarding  the  mea- 
sui^  to  be  pursued  with  the  paper  which 
be  now  held  in  his  hand,  and  the  con- 
ductor of  which,  he  was  inclined  to  state, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Now,  when  he  said  this,  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  recommend  the  institution 
of  a  new  precedent,  if  any  doubt  existed, 
regarding  its  being  a  broach  of  privilege. 
But  stilfhe  must  say,  that  it  was  his  de- 
cided opinion,  after  giving  the  matter  the 
belt  aittentioo,  that  the  paper  did  contain 


a  most  flagrant  breach  of  privilege.    The 
grounds  on  which  he  had  formed  this 
opinion  were,  that  a  bill  affecting  her  ma- 
jesty was  before  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.   And  here  it  was  requisite  to  con- 
sider  the   nature    of    the   proceedings 
against  her  majesty :— A    message   had 
been   sent  down  by  the  king  to  both 
Houses,  referring  certain  papers  to  theiir 
consideration.     Immediatel?  aft^i^rwards^ 
a  motion  was  made,  in  both  Houses,  ta 
refer  those  papers  to  a  committee.    lo 
the  other  House,  the  motion  was  carried ; 
but  in  that  House  the  consideration  of  the 
question  had  been  adjourned.  They  next 
voted  an  address  to  her  majesty,  advising 
her  to  enter  into  negotiation — an  address 
which  not  only  did  not  impute  any  guilt 
to  her— not  only  did  not  talk  of  convic- 
tion and  of  punishment— but  which  rather 
inferred  innocence,  and  spoke  of  a  reward. 
It  bad  been  presented  to  her  with  the 
same  formalities  that  had  been  employed 
on  presenting  addresses  to  other  queeni* 
consort.    In  consequence  of  that  addresSf 
a  negotiation  ensued,  which  did  Dot  end 
in  an  amicable  arnmgement    What  was 
the  next  step  taken  by  that  House  ?  A 
motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  to  siearch  the  Jouroab  of 
the  Lords,  and  report  whether  any  fur- 
ther proceedings  had  been  taken  by  their 
lordships.    The  result  of  the  inquiries  of 
that  committee  was,  that  the  report  of  the 
Lords,  advising  proceedings  against  her 
majesty,  was  laid  upon  their  table.    This 
report  was,  therefore,  a  document  com- 
mon to  both  Houses,  and  showed  them, 
in  a  cognizable  shape,  that  thoir  lordships 
had  instituted  that  inqoirf  which  tbej 
themselves  had  not  repudiated,  but  had 
only  suspended.   The  concluding  passage 
of  that  report  set  forth,  that  <•  Thtte 
charses   appear   to   the   comoaittee   so 
deeply  to  affect,  not  only  the  honomr  of 
the  queen,   but  also  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  moral  feelings  and  honour 
of  the  country,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  shoula  become 
the  subject  of  a  solemn  inquiry ;  which  \% 
appears  to  the  committee  may  be  best 
effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative 
proceeding,  the  necessity  of  which  they 
cannot  but  most  deeply  deplore.'*     H[e 
only  quoted  this  to  show  that  there  was, 
ifi   ei9€f   a   recognizable    psrliamenlarT 
voucher  that  this  was  an  inquiry  which 
the  legislature  were  called  upon  to  insti- 
tute.   If  he  were  right  upon  this  point, 
anoAer  iroeld  erise  out  of  it;  anil  tha^ 
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wa8»  whether  Jt  was  not  incumbent  on  the 
House,  in  justice  to  the  delinquent  who 
was  not  to  be  tried  by  the  forms  of  law, 
but  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  to 
couple,  in  these  anomalous  cases,  that 
species  of  protection  to  the  parliamentary 
delinquent  which  was  granted  by  the 
other  courts  to  all  who  were  tried  before 
them.  He  would  ask,  whether,  whilst  an 
inquiry  was  subsisting,  the  House  would 
suner  an  individual,  whose  case  was  sub 
Judicey  to  be  run  down  by  paragraphs, 
libels,  and  pamphlets,  especially  when 
those  who  wrote  them  would  be  punished 
for  doing  it  if  the  matter  were  to  be  tried 
l^fore  the  courts  of  common  law?  In 
point  of  precedent,  he  repeated  that  this 
vas  a  new  case ;  but  in  point  of  mischief 
it  was  not  so.  If  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
did  not  protect  a  person  from  being  run 
^wn  out  of  doors,  those  who  instituted 
i|  were  guilty  of  a  great  destitution  of 
publio  justice.  There  was  a  case  on  re- 
cord, in  which  the  House  had  been  guilty 
of  tllus  deserting  its  duties ;  and  tlie  con- 
tequences,  all  now  allowed,  had  been  most 
lamentable.  The  case  he  alluddl  to  was 
that  of  lord  Strafford.  It  was  not  till  he 
kadbeen  convicted,  by  clamour,  out  of 
the  House,  that  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced to  convict  him  within.  In  his  re- 
marks on  that  case,  lord  Clarendon  had 
lamented  tliat  the  House  liad  not  taken 
some  measures  to  silence  those  clamours, 
which  had  hunted  him  down,  out  of  the 
House,  and  had  prevented  him  from  being 
tried  fairly  within  it.  If  they  were  to 
allow  guilt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  queen  in 
the  atrocious  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
Vfi  this  paper,  and  to  permit  her  to  be 
convided  out  of  doors,  before  she  was 
tried  within,  they  were  not  securing  to 
themselves  the  fair  agency  of  opinion,  but 
were  leaving  her  destitute  of  that  protec- 
tion to  whidb  she  was  entitled.  It  might 
be  said,  that  her  case  was  not  like  the 
one  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  so  in  all  respects;  but  still  the 
system  pursued  was  the  same.  He  might 
aJso  be  told  that  the  trash  in  this  «-  Lu- 
minary,*' and  in  other  papers  of  the  same 
class,  was  not  likely  to  influence  the  opi- 
nion of  any  member  of  that  House.  The 
guilt,  however,  of  such  trash  consisted 
not  only  in  the  actual  mischief  which  it 
oreated,  but  also  in  the  potentiality  that 
it  might  create  some.  Without  supposing 
that  any  man  could  have  the  purity  of  his 
heart  or  the  clearness  of  his  understand- 
ing polluted   by  such  a  paragraph,  he 
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would  still  maintain  that  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  the 
speculation  which  it  was  meant  to  answer, 
constituted  the  crime  of  it.  Was  he  not 
right  in  this  assertion  ?  He  maintained 
that  he  was,  and  that  the  attainder  of' 
Strafford  was  not  the  act  of  a  free  and  in- 
dependent legislature.  They  had  left 
that  nobleman  unprotected,  and  they  all 
knew  the  consequences  which  had  then 
resulted  from  it.  If  they  left  her  majesty 
similarly  unprotected,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  purity  of  that  court — liie 
high  court  of  parliament — which,  hy  one 
of  their  standing  orders,  was  declared  to 
be  the  standard  of  purity  to  all  the  other 
courts  in  the  country  ?  Having  stated 
this,  which  was  his  view  of  the  subject,  he 
now  submitted  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  House  at  large.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  analogy,  fairness,  and  public 
justice  demanded  of  them  to  throw  the 
same  shield  of  protection  over  imputed 
guilt,  until  that  guilt  was  proved,  which 
the  constitution  bad  thrown  over  all  other 
culprits.  But  if  they  should  say  that  this 
propositioo  was  not  true— or  if  they  should 
sav  that  it  was  an  inquiry  Instituted  by  an- 
other branch  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
it  might  be  safely  lefl  to  vindicate  its  own 
privileges— or  if  tliey  should  say  that  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  arrived  had 
not  been  fairly  drawn  from  the  case  of 
Straffbrd^then  he  would  present  the 
question  to  them  in  another  point  of  view. 
Nobody  could  dispute  that  the  publication 
of  such  a  paragraph  as  the  one  in  question 
was  a  breach  of  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  then,  if  they  did  not  think  it 
right  to  institute  a  nofr  precedent,  they 
could  not— nay,  he  would  say,  they 
ought  not*-to  take  a  way  from  her  majes- 
ty the  protection  of  the  common  law.  If 
thev  would  not  protect  her  by  their  own 
authority,  tbey  certainly  ought  not  to 
deprive  her  of  any  other  protection.  It 
was  on  occasion  of  a  paragraph  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present  that  a  learned  judge, 
who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  whilst  he 
was  alive,  whose  judgment  was  strong, 
and  whose  heart  never  deviated  from  the 
strict  rule  of  right  (he  meant  the  late  lord 
Ellenborough),  had  observed,  that  to  call 
a  prisoner  criminal  before  he  was  tried,  was 
a  most  gross  perversion  of  justice.  The 
case  to  which  he  alluded  was  that  of 
«  The  King  v.  Fisher. "  He  had  stated, 
after  reciting  the  circumstances  of  some 
case,  that  the  criminal  was  likely  to  meet 
the  puniiAment  of  his  guilt.    Mr.  Flindell 
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had  not  exactly  told  them  that ;  but  had 
asked,  in  words  almogt  too  grot«  to  be 
mentioned,  *<  Shall  a  woman  who  is  as  no- 
toriously devoted  to  Bacchus  as  to  Venus 
•—shall  such  a  woman  as  would,  if  found 
on  our  pavement,  be  committed  to  Bride- 
well and  whipped — be   held  up  in   the 
light  of  suffering  innocence  ?  "      With 
this  writer  the  forms  of  trial  were  even 
unnecessary.    Her  majesty  was  a  crimi- 
nal ;  there  was  no  trial  required  ;  there 
was    to   be    ipso  Jacto   conviction,   and 
then   Bridewell   and    a  whipping.— The 
learned    gentleman    then    proceeded    to 
read    the    judgment    of  lord    £Ilenbo- 
rough  in  the    case  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, and  in  which  his  lordship  hadcon- 
denmed   in    very   strong   terms    all  at- 
tempts to  pervert  the  course  of  justice. 
The  circumstances  of  that  case  agreed  in 
every  point  with  the  present,  except  that  in 
the  present  the  necessity  of  some  judicial  in- 
terference was  much  greater,  as  the  attack 
BMide  upon  her  majesty  was  in  opposition 
to  every  doctrine  of  Christianity,   and 
every   feeVio^    of  just    and   honourable 
pride.   He  did  not  intend  to  overwhelm 
the    House    with    authorities    upon  this 
•object ;    but  he  could  not  help  calling 
its   attention    to    what  had    been  done 
by  lord  Hardwicke  for  an  offence  which 
fell  far  short  of  the  atrocity  of  the  pre- 
sent.   That  learned  judee,  when  chancel- 
lor, had  committed  an  individual  for  print- 
ing a  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
civil  suit  before  the  cause  had  come  on 
for  trial,   though  he  was  the  only  person 
whose  judgment  could  be  perverted  by  the 
reading  of  £uch  a  statement.    So,  too, 
lord  Erskine,  who  was  a  great  friend  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  had  committed 
an  individual  for  writing  an  abusive  letter 
regarding    the    receiver-general    of  the 
Court  ofChancery.     He  need  not  remind 
hisleamed  friend,the  attorney-genera],that 
his  predecessors  had  generally  taken  under 
their  kind  protection  every  person  who 
had  thus  attempted  to  bias  the  minds  of 
jurors  and  of  judges.    He  was  sure  that 
his  learned  friend  could  not  have  forgot  a 
criminal  information  which  Mr.  Perceval 
had  filed,  when  attorney-general,  against 
the  editor  of  a  paper  who  had  stated  the 
dreumstances  under  which  an  Excise-offi- 
cer, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  un- 
fortunately killed  a  man,  though  he  had 
not  asserted  in  his  comments  that  he  ought 
to  be  committed  to  Bridewell  and  whip- 
ped.   Mr.  Justice  Heath  had  tried  that 
case,  and  apon  the  trial  would  not  allow 
VOL^IL 


I  evidence  to  be  produced  to  prove  that  the 
editor  in  question  had  published  nothing 
more  than  was  usually  done  upon  such 
cases.  He  stated  that  such  accounts  were 
calculated  to  inflame  the  people  ;  he  did 
not  require  proof  that  it  had  inflamed  any 
particular  individual,  but  argued  upon 
the  abstract  potentiality  that  it  might  do 
injury.  To  produce  further  authorities 
upon  that  head  would  be  to  question  the 
notoriety  of  that  which  was  already  too 
notorious ;  he  should  content  himself 
therefore  with  stating,  that  the  o&nce 
with  which  he  charged  Mr.  Flindell 
was    the    branding    with    criminality    a 

f person  who  was  at  present  untried.  He 
eft  it  to  the  House  to  consider  what 
measures  they  would  take  to  punish  the 
enormous  atrocity  of  which  Mr.  Flin« 
dell  had  been  guilty  in  asserting  that  the 
queen  of  England  ought  to  be  committed 
to  Bridewell,  and  should  be  there  whip- 
ped, unheard,  and  without  a  trial.  Woiud 
they  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  an  excise- 
officer  was  to  be  protected  from  all  attacks 
whilst  upon  his  trial ;  but  that  the  wife  of 
their  present,  and  the  niece  of  their  late 
sovereign  was  to  be  exposed  to  all  the 
base  and  cowardly  attacks,  wych  any 
scribbler  might  think  it  prope^po  make 
upon  her  ?  He  had  already  stated  that 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  House  might  proceed 
in  this  case  ;  they  might  either  consider 
it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  vindicate 
it  as  such  ;  or,  if  tiiey  did  not  think  proper 
to  vindicate  their  authority  in  this  mai|- 
ner,  they  might  punish  the  author  hr 
means  oi  the  common-law,  against  whidi 
he  trusted  that  he  had  shown  him  to  hare 
offended.  Under  these  circurostancef, 
and  with  much  distrust  and  diffidence  in 
his  opinions,  he  should  sit  down,  in 
confident  expectation  that  the  House 
would  inflict  some  punishment  or  other 
upon  the  author  of  this  atrocious  para* 
graph.  Previously  to  taking  any  other 
steps,  he  should  move  that  the  paper  in 
question,  *<  Fiindeirs  Western  Luminary," 
should  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  paper  was  accordingly  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  Speaker  then  asked  Mr.  Wethereli, 
whether  he  meant  to  complain  of  the  pa- 
per as  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  or 
to  move  that  the  attorney-general  be 
directed  to  prosecute  the  editor  of  it  for 
the  passage  reflecting  on  the  queen  ? 

Mr.  fVetherell  replied,  that  he  should 
first  move  that  it  be  taken  notice  of  as  a 
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breach  of  priyilese.  If  lie  failed  in  that 
motion,  he  would  then  move  that  the  at* 
toroey-general  be  ordered  to  prosecute 
the  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  Speaker  then  desired  Mr.  Wether- 
ell  ,  to  score  under  the  lines  which  he 
thought  to  contain  ^he  breach  of  privilege. 
Mr.  Wetberell  did  so ;  after  which  the  pa- 
per was  put  in,  and  the  paragraph,  which 
we  have  inserted,  was  read. 

Mr.  Wetherdl  wished  the  whole  of  the 
ftrttcle,  of  which  that  paragraph  formed  a 
part,  to  be  likewise  read,  in  order  that  the 
House  roightjudge  better  of  its  malignity 
from  knowing  the  context. 

The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle until  he'came  to  the  words  of  the  libel, 
when  Mr.  Tierney  thought,  that  enough 
had  then  been  read  for  the  House  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  it.  Mr.  Wetberell 
acquiesced,  and  said  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  move,  *<  That 
(it  appearing  to  this  House,  that  an  inqtiiry 
is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  which  may  be- 
come the  subject  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
or  other  proceedings  against  her  in  this 
House)  the  said  paper  is  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House.'' 

Sir  JA  Cholmeley  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. He  said,  that  the  slanders  which 
were  disseminated  by  means  of  the  licen- 
tious press  of  the  country  were  certainly 
such  as  went  to  deprive  the  two  Houses 
of  any  thing  hke  freedom  of  judgment. 
If  the  press  were  to  fc-m  the  judgment 
of  the  country  on  this  important  ques- 
tion, it  might  happen  that  the  judgment 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  might 
not  be  satisfactory  to  it,  and  in  that  case 
the  most  dreadful  consequences  might  be 
anticipated.  He  therefore  gladly  second* 
ed  this  motion,  and  trusted  that  the  ef- 
fect of  it  would  be  not  only  to  deter  the 
editor  of  the  paper  complained  of  from 
pursuing  a  similar  conduct,  but  to  put 
down  the  efforts  of  the  licentious  press 
throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Casilereagh  observed,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  painful  to  a  well 
regulated  mind  than  to  observe  the  ex- 
treme length  to  which  the  press  had  gone 
in  discussions  on  this  .subject.  Instead 
of  presenting  the  country  to  the  view  of 
foreign  nations,  as  a  well  organized  state, 
obedient  and  amenable  to  the  laws,  srhich 
had  been  its  character  in  all  former  times, 
it  had  presented  it  to  their  view  as  an 
•B|J7  and  disturbed  community,  most 
I^Bpt  to  good  order,  and  remote  horn 


civilization.    There  could  not,  however, 
be  two  opinions  upon  the  article  in  <<  Flin* 
dell's  Western  Luminary,"  which  had  just 
been  complained  of;  and,  whatever  ob- 
servations he  might  have  to  make  upon 
the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  pursued,  he  could  assure 
him  that  no  man  could  feel  more  indig- 
nation than  he  felt  at  tlie  article  in  ques- 
tion, and  indeed  at  the  general  manner  in 
which  the  whole  press  of  this  country  had 
disgraced  itself  on  this  question.    There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  paragraph  to 
which  their  attention   had  been  called, 
was  a  gross  libel ;   and  the  only  doubt 
which  could  exist  was  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  with  respect   to   it,  and 
the  measures  which  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  take,  in  order  tQ  punish  its 
author.    The  libel,  he  observed,  was  of 
very  recent  date;  but  still,  recent  as  it 
was,  it  had  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
majesty's  attorney-general.     In  the  con- 
flict of  libels  which  now  issued  daily  from 
the  press,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  repress  all 
which  seemed  deserving  of  pumshment* 
But  the  laws  were  open  to  all,  and  if  hla 
majesty's  law-officers  had  neglected  this 
libel,  her   majesty's  law-servants   would 
still  have  retained  the  right  of  prosecut- 
ing for  it ;   and,  therefore,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  would  allow  him  to  say, 
that  he  had  not  done  right  in  observing, 
that   because  the  attorney-general   had 
not  prosecuted  this  libeller,  there  were 
no  other  means  of  obtaining  redress  than 
by  bringing  it  before  parliament.      The 
learned  gentleman  had  stated,  that  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  because 
a  bill  might   come  down  to  the  House 
from  another  place,  and  investigation  be 
rendered  necessary  ;  but  he  had  failed  to 
show  that  this  libel  was  so  connected  with 
the  proceedings,  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  House  should  vindicate  its  privi- 
leges, by  recurring  to  a  measure  of  which 
some    members    doubted    the  propriety 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.    He 
trusted  that  in  making   these    observa- 
tions he  should  not  be  considered  as  vin- 
dicating the  publication  in  question.    He 
disclaimed  any  such  intention,  and  at  the 
same  time  confessed  that  be  should  have 
been  sorry  had  it  been  passed  over  in  com- 
plete silence.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had,  however,  placed  the  House  in  a 
very  painful  situation,  by  the  course  which 
hefaaa  taken ;  becausei  after  what  he  had. 
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done,  it  would  be  injurioos  to  the  inte- 
rests of  public  justice,  not  to  notice  this 
publication  by  some  mark  of  their  indig- 
nation. Ben) re  the  learned  gentleman 
had  called  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
it,  it  would  not  have  been  derogatory 
from  his  character  for  impartiality  to  have 
considered  whether  there  were  not  other 
bodies  in  the  state,  and  other  parties  in 
this  suit,  equally  menaced  as  the  illustri- 
ous lady  on  whose  behalf  he  had  thought 
it  requisite  to  bring  forward  this  motion. 
If  he  had  read  any  of  the  ordinary  prints 
of  the  day,  be  would  have  found,  not  only 
In  one,  but  in  many  of  them,  shameful 
libels  against  those  who  were  to  be  the 
judges,  and  those  who  were  to  bear  evi- 
dence in  this  investigation.  The  House 
would  allow  that  it  would  not  only  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  justice,  but  also 
to  those  of  morality,  if  witnesses  were 
not  placed  under  the  protection  and  safe- 
guard of  the  law.  The  hon.  and  learned 
eentleman  would  not  deny  this :  and  yet, 
if  he  could  see  the  witnesses  who  had  ar- 
rived in  this  country  run  down  by  libels, 
and  brought  into  clanger  of  their  lives  by 
tumultuous  mobs  excited  by  those  libels, 
without  complaining  of  those  outrages  as 
tending  to  pervert  the  course  of  justice, 
he  must  look  at  them  with  a  very  diffe- 
rent eye  from  that  with  which  he  (lord  C.) 
contemplated  them.  If  they  were  to 
exercise  their  authority  in  vindicating 
their  privileges,  and  if  their  privileges 
were  supposed  to  be  infringed  by  any  at- 
tempt to  pervert  public  justice,  then  must 
they  exercise  those  privileges  with  an 
even  hand — then  must  they  take  care 
that  not  one  interest  only  was  protected, 
and  that  the  witnesses  and  the  couit 
Bhould  not  be  held  up  to  the  public  as  fit 
objects  for  assassination.  He  could  have 
wished  that  this  publication  had  been  left 
either  to  the  law-officers  of  the  king,  or 
to  those  of  the  queen ;  but  if  it  was  to  be 
taken  up,  he  could  have  wished  it  had 
been  done  without  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  disgusting  spectacle 
which  the  press  of  England  now  exhi- 
bited, disseminating  as  it  did  the  most 
atrocious  and  unprincipled  doctrines. 
Men  in  official  stattons  had  not,  in  gene- 
ral, time  to  look  into  the  diurnal  prints, 
or  to  rake  together  the  faulty  passages 
which  they  might  contain ;  but  they  mieht 
be  driven  to  do  it  by  individuals  looking 
with  a^  jealous  eye  for  objectionable  pas- 
aages  in  the  publications  which  support 
fbeir  measures^     The  hon.-  and  learned  j 


gentleman  wosld  have  acted  with  more 
raimess  and  impartiality  had  be  looked 
into  the  poblicationi  of  bqth  parties,  and 
not  confined  his  view  to  those  of  one  side 
only.  By  doing  so,  he  would  have  found 
many  passages  containing  a  greater  in- 
fringement of  their  privileges  than  that 
of  which  he  now  complained.  The  legal 
arguments  which  he  had  just  used  might 
have  done  much,  and  he  (lord  C.)  had 
no  doubt  had  done  much,  to  convince 
the  House  how  improper  and  also  how 
illegal  any  publications  were  which  had 
a  tendency  to  pervert  public  justice.  If 
the  learned  gentleman  had  been  desirous 
of  applying  those  arguments  without  re- 
spect of  parties,  he  might  have  found  an 
instance  to  which  they  would  have  ap- 
plied more  forcibly  than  that  to  which  he 
had  directed  them.  He  might  have  found 
a  case  in  which  the  jurisprudence  of  par- 
liament had  been  most  openly  and  daringly 
attacked.  He  would  read  the  paragraph 
to  which  he  was  referring  to  the  House, 
not  with  any  view  of  founding  a  complaint 
upon  it,  but  of  showing  how  much  the 
press  of  this  country  had  disgraced  itself 
in  treating  this  subject.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  '<  Examiner*'  was  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :— 

"  This  is  what  a  true  Commons  House 
would  have  done ;  but  when  that  House, 
for  the  main  part,  is  composed  of  venal 
borough  mongers,  grasping  placemen, 
greedy  adventurers,  and  aspiring  title- 
hunters,  or  the  representatives  of  such 
worthies, — a  body,  in  short,  containing  a 
far  greater  portion  of  public  Criminals 
than  public  guardians— what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  but just  what  we  have 

seen  it  so  readily  perform  ?" 

This  was  as  direct  an  attack  as  could 
be  made  on  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
part  of  the  high  court  of  parliament.  If 
the  Lords  formed  a  part  of  the  tribunal, 
so  also  did  they ;  and  therefore  this  para- 
graph was  quite  as  daring  a  breach  of 
privilege,  even  upon  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman's  own  showing,  as  that  now 
complained  of.  Was  this,  however,  a  so- 
litary attack  upon  the  manner  m  which 
the  high  court  of  parliament  was  formed  ? 
By  no  means.  The  **  Republican/*  in  hit 
last  number,  said — 

<<  We  have  very  little  hopes  that  the 
Divorce  bill  will  be  rejected  in  such  a  par- 
liament as  the  present,  because  we  know, 
and  have  seen,  that  they  are  sufficiently 
profligate  and  servile  to  act  against  the 
clearest  testimony  of  inDodence  and  right. 
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Still  this  will  matter  nothing;  the  king 
and  parliament  must  wipe  off  the  disgrace 
which  has  so  long  hung  about  themselves 
before  they  can  disgrace  the  queen  in  the 
poblic  mind.  The  more  she  suffers,  the 
more  wilhshe  be  endeared  to  the  nation. 
There  never  was  in  England  a  monarch 
more  suspected  and  despised,  nor  a  par- 
liament more  notoriously  profligate,  than 
at  present.   Was  it  not  that  they  hold  the 

Sorse-strings  of  the  nation,  they  would 
B  kicked  out  of  all  power  in  a  few  hours, 
and  fairly  swept  out  of  the  country.  At 
present  their  doom  is  sealed,  and  the 
nerald  approaching  with  it.'' 

Id  another  place  the  members  who 
were  to  compose  this  tribunal  were  com- 
pared to  the  noisy  inmates  of  a  brothel : 
but  not  only  was  the  utmost  licentiousness 
displayed  by  the  press  upon  this  question, 
but  even  upon  others.  Speaking  of  mo- 
narchical governments,  this  iB  their  lan- 
guage :— 

**  The  earth  has  groaned  under  the 
curae  of  monarchical  governments  much 
too  long.  Civilization  has  struggled 
against  it  almost  in  vain ;  and  Nature  her- 
self seemed  almost  to  despair  of  shaking 
it  off.  But  the  monarchical  form  of  go- 
vernment is  hke  every  other  vice— >it  will 
destroy  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  even 
if  DO  opposition  be  made  to  it.*' 

Their  mode  of  discufsing  religious 
tomes  was  not  less  disgraceful ;  and  the 
noble  lord  proceeded  to  prove  that  asser- 
tion by  reading  another  extract  from  one 
of  the  publications  which  he  held  in  his 
band.  From  these  extracts,  taken  al- 
most at  random  from  the  various  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  it  was  dear  that  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  was  at  present 
truly  deplorable;  and  was  so  extensively 
prevalent,  that  if  it  was  to  be  checked  by 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  of  that 
House,  it  could  not  be  by  the  exercise 
of  theni  in  the  confined  and  limited  man- 
ner which  the  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  proposed.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  exert  them  on  behalf  of  the  queen,  it 
was  no  less  necessary  to  exert  thiem  in 
behalf  of  her  judges,  and  those  who  were 
to  bear  evidence  before  them;  and  no- 
thing would  give  him  more  pain — for 
nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  to  the 
House  of  Commons — ^than  to  see  them 
tura  a  deaf  ear  to  all  solicitations  for  in- 
temrence  except  they  came  from  a  parti- 
jmrquarter.  If  the  House  were  to  de- 
^■Hne  to  prosecute  all  publications  of  a 
^■p  class,  he  should  certain^  fed  it 


his  duty  to  move  that  a'  sweeping  in- 
junction should  be  given  to  the  attorney- 
general  to  prosecute  the  offensive  publi* 
cations  of  every  class  :  not  that  he  meant 
to  insinuate  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  the  attorney-general,  would  not 
do  so  without  such  an  injunction ;  but 
that  he  thought  one  party  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  scot-free  whilst  ano- 
ther was  punished.  Before  he  concluded 
he  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
complaint  now  made  was  rather  prema-^ 
ture.  The  paper  in  question  was  of  very 
recent  date;  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken  against  it  till  after  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  not  fair  to  infer 
that  government  were  insensible  of  the 
malignity  of  this  libel,  because  no  steps 
had  yet  been  taken  to  punish  it.  He 
most  again  repeat,  that  if  the  attainment 
of  justice  was  the  only  object  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  in  view, 
prosecutions  ought  to  be  instituted  against 
the  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  question* 
The  House  could  not  express  its  indkna- 
tion  on  one  particular  case,  and  be  sileDt 
upon  all  others ;  and  he  therefore  feh  it 
his  duty  to  state,  that  if  the  learned  gen- 
tleman persisted  in  pressing  his  motion 
upon  this  particular  paper,  he  should  hand 
in  to  the  clerk  those  papers  from  which 
he  had  read  so  many  extracts. 

Dr.  Lushington  said,  that  he  felt  it  bis 
duty  to  state,  why  he  had  not  come  be- 
fore the  House  with  some  specific  com- 
plaint regarding  this  atrocious  paragraph. 
The  paper  in  question  had  been  put  into 
his  hand  some  days  ago  by  an  hon.  friend^ 
who  had  directed  his  attention  to  it— and 
he  had  also  received  information  of  it  from 
other  quarters.  On  reading  it,  it  excited 
such  indignation  in  his  mind,  that  he  de- 
termined to  give  it  his  roost  particular 
attention.  But  when  he  considered  that 
the  paper  in  question  was  in  all  probabi- 
lity un  obscure  country  paper,  with  little 
or  no  circulation,  and  that  it  would  be 
nothing  to  repress  its  malice  unless  that 
of  a  part  of  the  metropolitan  press  was 
also  checked,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  queen 
to  take  any  notice  of  this  <*  Western 
Luminary.*'  He  recollected  also,  that 
when  his  noble  friend,  the  member  for 
Aylesbury,  had  brought  the  Morning 
Post  and  the  Courier  before  the  notice  of 
the  House  (the  first  for  stating  that  the 
queen  ought  to  sufler,  it  mattered  little 
whether  aB  a  criminal  or  a  martyr ;  and 
the  latier  for  inseiting  cahuoaiet  against 
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her  majesty  almott  as  atrocious  as  that 
on  which  they  were  tbeo  debating),  little 
indignation  appeared  to  be  excited  within 
the  walls  of  that  House.  When  he  con- 
aideredy  too,  that  these  papers,  as  also 
others  which  generally  supported  the 
measures  of  govemaient,  and  which  were 
aupposed  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  un- 
der iu  influence,  were  suffered  to  go  at 
large  with  every  species  of  libel  in  them 
which  could  disgrace  her  majesty  or  in* 
jure  her  cause,  it  appeared  of  little  con- 
sequence to  him  whether  the  **  Western 
Luminary"  met  the  punishment  it  deserved 
or  not.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  better  to 
let  the  writer  of  that  paltry  paper,  in  his 
greedy  anxiety  after  base  lucre,  to  die  in 
the  oblivion  to  which  his  demerits  were 
certain  to  consign  him,  rather  than  to  call 
him  into  notoriety  by  any  efforts  which 
he  might  make  to  punish  him.  Had  he, 
however,  thought  that,  by  attacking  that 
reptile,  he  could  have  silenced  the  malis- 
nity  of  other  scribblers,  he  would  boldly 
confess,  that,  unpleasant  as  it  would  have 
been  to  him,  to  call  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  laws  on  the  public  press,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  attacked  him.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  stated,  that 
the  offence  of  that  individual  consisted  in 
branding  her  majesty  with  criminality 
before  she  had  been  brought  to  triaL  He 
agreed  with  him  fully  upon  that  point; 
but  had  her  majesty  had  no  guilt  imputed 
to  her,  no  criminality  alleged  against  her, 
without  a  trial  and  before  conviction,  ex- 
cept in  the  public  papers?  Would  she 
now  go  to  her  (rial  in  the  same  predica- 
ment and  under  the  same  advantages 
with  which  any  other  individual  would  go 
to  it?  No :  she  had  already  been  treated 
by  the  government  as  if  she  had  been 
convicted— she  had  been  deprived  by  its 
orders  of  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank 
and  sex— she  had  been  disgraced  in  every 
way  which  their  ingenuity  could  invent : 
they  had  erased  her  name  from  the  Li- 
turgy, whilst  her  trial  was  pending,  with- 
out informing  her  what  were  the  charees 
of  which  she  was  accused,  without  tellmg 
her  who  were  the  persons  who  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  accuse  her,  without 
confronting  her  with  those  who  were  said 
to  be  the  witnesses  of  her  shame,  without 
giving  her  an  opportunity  of  refuting  their 
testimony,  and  without  permitting  her  to 
apeak  in  her  defence.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  not  help  asking  the 
House  what  opinion  th^  would  have 
fanned  ofbia  judgmeot,  i^  afWr  aU  that 


had  thus  occurred,  he  had  called  upoo 
the  House  to  take  any  notice  either  of 
the  Post,  the  Courier,  or  even  of  Flin* 
dell's  Western  Luminary  ?  True  it  was 
that  her  majesty  had  been  most  shame- 
fully calumniated— true  it  was  that  her 
case  had  been  most  unwarrantably  preju* 
diced ;  but  it  was  not  by  any  of  the  paltry 
publications  of  the  day,  but  by  those 
which  exercised  a  much  more  powerful 
and  extensive  influence.  Sudi  waa  thm 
view  which  he  had  taken  of  this  subject, 
and  such  as  it  waa,  he  had  submitted  it 
to  ber  majesty,  who  fully  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
press  in  general,  he  had  always  considered 
that  any  attempt  to  restrain  it  roust  be 
attendeo  by  great  mischief.  Whenever 
he  had  heard  accusations  preferred  against 
it,  he  had  always  said  that,  subject  as  il 
was  in  its  licentiousness  to  do  great  harm, 
it  was  still  always  productive  of  greater 
advantages;  and  that,  when  once  at* 
tempts  were  made  to  fetter  it,  there  could 
be  no  telling  where  those  attempts  might 
end ;  for  without  a  press  entirely  and  ab« 
solutely  free,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
liberties  of  this  or  any  other  country  could 
long  exist  in  safety.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
stating  his  opinion  of  the  public  press,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  add,  that  he  would  not 
suffer  such  publications  as  those  which 
the  noble  lord  opposite  had  read  to  them 
to  go  unpunishea.  He  would  leave  it, 
however,  to  his  majesty's  law-officers, 
acting  under  the  responsibility  which  at- 
tached to  their  stations,  to  do  their  duty 
in  regard  to  them ;  and  would  not  leave 
it  to  any  individual  who  might  think  fit  to 
prosecute  them  without  being  under  that 
responsibility  which  they  were,  and  with- 
out having  the  same  means  of  obtaining 
accurate  information.  Every  thing,  how* 
ever,  must  be  completely  altered  before 
her  majesty  should  ever,  by  his  advice, 
resort  for  protection  to  the  lower  courts, 
when  she  ought  to  be  placed  under  the 

Krotection  of  the  highest.  If  government 
ad  protected  her  majesty  up  to  the  time 
of  trial,  and  had  not  treated  her  as  guilty 
until  she  had  been  regularly  prov^  so, 
the  case  would  have  been  very  diffin'ent. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  as  to  the 
propriety  of  protecting  all  the  witnesses 
from  insult,  on  which  ever  side  they  might 
be;  and  could  see  nothing  but  disgrace 
and  infamy  attaching  to  the  country,  if 
the  witnesses  who  came  to  it  were  to  be 
in  perpetual  danger  of  their  lives,  and 
wete  aot  aUowed  to  give  their- evidaice 
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free  from  any  bias  or  embarrasftinent 
whatsoever.  He  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  the  House  and  the 
country,  that  her  majesty  had  not  read 
finy  pubh'cations  of  the  nature  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  lord,  and  that  she  would  not 
read  any  of  them  either  before  or  during 
the  trial.  If  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
were  determined  to  fix  upon  any  publica- 
tions of  that  class  for  prosecution,  he 
hoped  that  they  would  not  be  of  that  de- 
flcriptioti  which  had  been  selected  two  or 
three  years  ago.  He  alluded  to  some 
prosecutions  against  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle and  other  papers,  in  which  so  much 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  offence,  that  ac- 
auittals  necessarily  followed.  Prosecu- 
tions against  the  press  ought  never  to  be 
instituted  except  in  extreme  cases,  and 
where  the  obtaining  of  a  conviction  was  al- 
most rendered  a  moral  certainty. 

The  Attorney  General  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  as  some  misconduct  or  neglect 
of  duty  on  his  part  appeared  to  be  im- 
puted. He  thought  it  a  little  singular 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  mover,  should 
have  selected  from  the  numerous  libels 
with  which  the  press  had  teemed,  that 
which  he  had  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House ;  as  it  was  one  so 
recently  published  that  no  opportunity 
had  been  given  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  even  to  consider  whether  they 
should  commence  proceedings  against  it. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  thought 
this  so  gross  a  libel  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost  in  bnnging  it  before  the  House, 
he  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  had  overlooked  not  only  the 
publications  from  which  his  noble  friend 
had  read  extracts,  but  various  other  pub- 
lications, which  for  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  had  been  indulging  in  the  grossest 
reflections  on  the  conduct  both  of  that 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
With  respect,  however,  to  the  main  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
collected, that  no  ex  officio  information 
could  be  filed  by  the  attorney-general 
against  any  of  those  publications  until  the 
ensuing  term  ;  and  therefore,  still  think- 
ing that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
might  have  given  him  credit  by  believing 
that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to- 
wards the  various  libels  with  which  the 
public  press  had  been  inundated  since  the 
commencement  of  the  unfortunate  discus- 
|(j*^  in  question;  yet,  if  the  hon.  and 
pped  gentleman's  object  was,  to  call  to 
pteoont  those,   who,  by  their  conduct^ 


were  likely  to  impede  the  course  of  Justice* 
by  biassing  the  conduct  of  parliament,  he 
was  afraid  that  that  object  would  be 
tardily  accomplished,  since  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  libel,  which  he  allowed  at- 
tacked the  conduct  of  her  majesty  in 
terms  which  must  excite  general  disgust 
and  reprehension,  could  not  be  com- 
menced until  Michaelmas  term*  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
tardiness  of  the  punishment  would  be  no 
excuse  for  him ;  and  that  there  were 
many  cases,  as  well  as  that  particular  one, 
in  wiiich  it  would  be  his  duty  to  institute 
criminal  proceedings.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  that  any  at- 
torney-general was  wrong  who  com- 
menced a  prosecution  for  libel,  without 
a  moral  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  entitled  to  and  should  obtain  a  ver- 
dict. It  was  unpleasant  to  speak  of  him- 
self, but  he  appealed  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  whether,  on  a  review 
of  the  prosecutions  of  that  nature  which 
he  had  instituted  since  his  entrance  on 
office,  there  was  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  had  not  obtained  a  conviction.  He 
took  no  merit  for  that.  Unfortunately, 
the  present  state  of  the  public  press  was 
such,  that  if  he  had  instituted  more  pro- 
secutions, he  had  little  doubt  that  he 
should  have  obtained  more  convictions. 
But  he  mentioned  this  to  show  that  he 
had  been  guided  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  s  rule  ;  namely,  never  to  com- 
mence any  such  proceeding  unless  he  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  that  he  should 
obtain  a  verdict.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, however,  not  choosing  to  confine 
himself  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
bad,  as  on  former  occasions,  attempted  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  to  reiterate  those 
accusations  against  his  majesty *s  govern- 
I  ment  which  he  had  so  freely  made  during 
its  progress.  The  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  her  majesty  having 
been  treated  as  a  convicted  person  by  his 
,  majesty's  government,  could  not  expect 
any  redress  for  her  wrongs  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  very  painful  to  him^  (the  attorney 
-general)  to  talk  on  this  subject.^  He 
had  more  than  once  deprecated  the  intro- 
duction of  it.  But  he  thought  that  the 
question  was  not  fairly  treated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  without  any  founda- 
tion, attempted  to  raise  a  prejudice  (which 
must  have  its  effects,  not  only  in  that 
House,  but  out  of  doors)  against  his  ma- 
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jest/ 8  ministers,  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  painful  duty  which  had  devolved  upon 
them,  had  been  reluctantly  compelled  to 
take  the  step  in  which  the  proceeding  at 
present  pending  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  orlghiated.  Again,  the  hoif. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  adverted  to 
the  omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy.  For  himself,  he  was  satisfied 
that  whatever  question  might  arise  as  to 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  that 
step,  in  point  of  law  it  was  completely 
justifiable.  But  what  would  have  been 
said  if  his  majesty's  ministers  had  advised 
the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in 
the  Liturgy  i  It  appeared  that  a  most  se- 
rious charge  against  her  majesty  had  been 
communicated  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, supported  by  evidence  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  overlook.  It  was 
said,  that  by  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name,  government  had  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  on  her  majesty. 
This  was  a  groundless  assertion.  But,  if 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  advised  the  in- 
*  sertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy, how  could  they,  with  any  consis- 
tency, have  brought  down  the  royal  mes- 
sage, or  have  been  accessary  to  the 
proceeding  in  progress  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  ?  He  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty's  government  towards  the 
queen.  Any  apparent  disrespect  was 
attributable  entirely  to  her  majesty's  own 
conduct.    He  confessed,  that  he  thought 


case  the  other  way.  Although  he  con- 
demned the  libel  now  in  question  as  much 
as  any  man,  yet  in  point  of  numbers  and 
industry  in  this  metropolis,  there  was  no 
comparison  between  those  whose  libels 
were  of  that  tendency  and  those  who 
called  themselves  her  majesty's  friends, 
but  who,  under  that  hypocritical  mask, 
were  actively  endeavouring  to  undermine 
the  government,  and  to  e&ct  that  which 
they  had  long  had  in  view — a  revolution. 
No  man  could  walk  the  streets  of  London 
without  seeing  the  infamous  placards  from 
such  persons  on  every  wall.  But,  had  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ever  seen  any 
placard  of  a  contrary  character,  attempt- 
ing to  prejudice  her  majesty's  cause,  or  to 
brand  its  supporters  with  infamy  ?  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a  period  when  the 
duties  of  the  attorney-general  were  so 
heavy  as  at  the  present  moment;  and  of 
all  those  duties  none  occupied  his  atten- 
tion more  than  the  state  of  the  public 
press.  He  lamented  to  say,  that  although 
it  would  be  indispensable  to  institute  nu- 
merous prosecutions,  he  was  apprehensive 
that  the  arm  of  the  law  could  not  suffi- 
ciently restrain  tlie  licence  of  the  press. 
He  felt  as  much  interested  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  could  do  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  inestimable  blessing,  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  but  he  was  persuaded 
that  no  man  who  read  the  infamous  public 
cations  to  which  he  alluded,  would  say 
that  to  bring  their  authors  into  a  court  of 
justice  would  be  to  attack  the  liberty  of 


the  course  pursued  in  that  House  by  the  {  the  press.     The  existing  licentiousness  of 


hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  though  a 
very  excellent  course  for  the  advocate 
of  her  majesty,  whose  business  it  was  to 
make  the  most  of  every  thing  for  his 
client,  was  by  no  means  a  proper  course 
for  a  member  of  parliament.  He  thought 
that  the  less  that  was  said  upon  the  whole 
subject  the  better,  in  order  that  the  House 
might  keep  their  minds  free  from  bias, 
and  be  qualified  to  pronounce  with  impar- 
tiality on  the  momentous  question,  if  it 
should  come  before  them.  All  attempts 
to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  this  great  question— to  presume 
that  they  were  false  and  perjured,  and 
that  no  truth  could  be  expected  from 
them— were  amenable  to  the  law,  and,  on 
whichever  side  they  were  made,  ought  to 
be  punished.  But  that  House  ought  to 
be  extremely  cautious  not  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  popular  feeling— a  feeling 
excited,  not  for  the  purpose  of  running 
down  her  majesty,  but  to  prejudge  the 
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the  press  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
any  former  period  of  our  history.  He  was 
sorry  that  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  endeavour  to 
repress  it.  He  trusted  that  he  should  not 
be  considered  to  have  been  remiss  in  thedis* 
charge  of  his  duty,  because  he  had  not  yet 
taken  notice  of  a  publication  that  appeared 
only  last  week.  The  perusal  of  the  gross 
and  infamous  libels  which  appeared,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  would  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  the  time  of  the  attorney- 
general.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  not 
sleep  on  his  post ;  for  remissness  was  as 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  an  injurious  ac- 
tivity. He  confessed,  that  with  all  the 
hon.  and  learned  mover's  ingenuity  and 
talent,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  by 
what  link  in  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle-* 
man's  reasoning  he  made  the  immediate 

fmblication  in  question  a  breach  of  privi- 
ege.  As  to  the  other  object  of  the  hon, 
and  learned  gentleman's  proposition, 
namely,  the  instruction  to  the  attorney** 
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general  to  prosecute,  it  would  not  become 
him,  having  the  honour  to  hold  that  office, 
to  Bay  one  word. 

Mr.  Tiemey  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  reserve  his  further  opinions  on  the 
great  question  respecting  her  majesty, 
until  it  bhould  come  regularly  before  the 
House.  He  would  therefore  confine  him* 
self  strictly  to  the  motion.  ,  He  confessed 
that  he  could  not  well  understand  how  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  make  the 
libel  in  question  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  At  least,  the  argument  by 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  en- 
deavoured to  do  so,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  too  refined.  Because  the  House  of 
Commons  knew  that  the  House  of  Lords 
bad  entertained  a  bill  which  respected  her 
majesty,  and  because  that  bill  was  a  par- 
liamentary proceeding,  and  because  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  branch  of  par- 
liament, therefore  the  libel  in  question  was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  what  that  House  knew  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
not  by  a  communication  from  that  House, 
but  merely  from  an  examination  of  the 
Lords*  Journals.  The  bill  might  never 
come  to  the  House  of  .Commons.  If  the 
publication  in  question  was  really  a  breach 
of  privilege,  it  ought  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  next  ques- 
tion was,  whether,  if  it  was  declared  to 
be  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral should  be  instructed  to  prosecute  i 
Now,  to  such  a  proceeding,  he  conceived 
there  were  many  objections.  It  was  odious 
to  send  a  man  to  trial  with  the  weight 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  him.  But  even  if  prosecution  by 
the  attorney-general  were  the  fit  course, 
it  was  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  pursue 
it,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons.  Un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
strongly  recommended  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton  denied  that  when  he 
or  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said 
any  thing  in  that  House,  in  disparagement 
or  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  her 
majesty,  it  was  with  the  view  of  inflaming 
any  one  either  in  or  out  of  doors.  What 
they  did  was  merely  to  recapitulate  that 
conduct.  If  such  a  recapitulation  had  the 
effect  of  inilamine,  it  was  attributable  to 
the  conduct  itself  and  not  to  him.  It  ap- 
ed to  him  that  the  attorney-general 
been  unfortunate  io  his  illustration  roi- 


pecting  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy.  The  learned  gentle- 
man  said,  that  if  ministers  had  advised  the 
continuance  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  they  could  not  consistently  have 
sanctioned  the  charges  against  her.  He 
thought  it  was  quite  erroneous  to  say  that 
a  charge  could  not  with  consistency  be 
made  against  any  one  who,  until  the  time 
of  the  charge,  had  been  treated  as  inno- 
cent. But  had  ministers  done  nothing 
else  which  had  the  same  effect  that  the 
learned  gentleman  supposed  would  have 
resulted  from  the  insertion  of  her  majesty's 
name  in  the  Liturgy  i  Was  not  *the  ofter 
of  50,000/.  a  year  as  inconsistent  with  the 
subsequent  charge  of  criminality,  as  the 
insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  Li- 
turgy would  have  been  ?  And,  besides, 
there  was  something  mysterious  in  striking 
her  majesty's  name  out  of  the  Liturgy; 
for  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  on  the  table 
of  the  House  not  to  nave  been  done  in 
consequence  of  the  intended  proceedings 
against  her  majesty.  To  the  declaratioa 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that 
there  were  persons  activdy  engaged  in 
converting  the  temporary  occurrences  of 
the  present  day  to  purposes  of  lasting 
mischief,  he  would  add,  that  those  per- 
sons had  the  most  valuable  coadjutors  in 
his  majesty's  ministers ;  for  certainly 
never  was  a  more  injurious,  impolitic,  and 
unjust  course  pursued  by  any  government^ 
than  that  of  arming  one  branch  of  the 
royal  family  against  another,  and  teach- 
ing the  public  that  the  triumph  of  the  one 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  disgrace  of 
the  other.  As  to  the  libel  in  question,  it 
was  so  gross,  so  injurious,  so  beneath  any 
thing  that  could  emanate  from  a  man  oft 
liberal  education,  that,  in  his  opinioni  it 
could  be  detrimental  only  to  its  author. 
Mr.  Maxwell  deprecated  the  conduct 

Sursued  by  ministers  towards  the  queen ; 
ut  however  improper  that  might  have 
been,  he  could  not  allow  such  libels  as 
those  that  had  been  lately  circulated,  to 
continue  to  be  so  circulated  any  longer 
with  impunity. 

Mr.  fVetheteU  said,  that  as  the  noble 
lord  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  both  intimated  that  the  pumication  in 
question  would  become  the  subject  of 
prosecution,  his  object  was  answered, 
and  he  felt  great  satisfaction  that  it  was 
90.  The  House  might  therefore  dispose 
of  his  motion  as  they  thought  fit.  He 
could  not  help  observing,  that  the  no- 
ble lord  had  not  commented  on  his  con« 
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doct  with  hit  usual  amenity,  when  he  ob« 
•erved  that  be  had  not  proceeded  dili* 
ffcntly  and  accurately  on  this  subject. 
The  noble  lord  bad  charged  him  with 
a  kind  of  neglect  in  not  having  brought 
forward  similar  motions  against  *<  The  Exa- 
miner" and  other  publications.  It  seemed, 
however,  that  the  noble  lord's  own  attor- 
ney-general iiad  not  read  those  publica- 
tions. How,  then  was  he  (Mr.  W.)  to 
be  expected  to  submit  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  ?  Was  he  to 
be  the  noble  lord's  shadow  or  faggot  ? 
He  was  in  no  such  situation.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  he  had  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  one  publication 
on  which  an  unanimous  opinion  had  been 
pronounced,  that  it  was  a  fit  subject  for 
prosecution,  and  which  it  was  intended 
to  prosecute.  With  the  leave  of  the 
House  he  would  withdraw  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  accordingly  with- 
drawn. 

Rkform  of  Parliament— Pbtition 
OF  Geobge  Edmonds.]  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  presented  a  petition  from  Birming- 
ham, complaining  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  state  of  the  representation.  Tbepet'tion 
reprobated  the  constitution  of  parliament. 
It  condemned  all  attempts  made  by  indi- 
viduals to  possess  themselves  of  boroughs 
or  towns  in  their  own  right  as  acts  of  trea- 
son to  the  state,  and  contended  that  the 
offenders  in  the  cases  alluded  to  had  been 
inadequately  punished  in  proportion  to 
the  enormity  of  their  offence  in  violating 
the  purity  of  election.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  George  Edmonds. 

The  petition  was  read  and  laid  upon  the 
table.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  moved  that 
it  be  printed. 

Mr.  R,  Smith  rose  to  compliment  the 
House  upon  the  patience  with  which  it 
had  listened  to  such  a  compilation  of 
falsehood  and  nonsense.  He  had  stopped 
to  hear  it  read  through,  although  it  was 
80  extremely  prolix,  that  he  might  be  in 
perfect  possession  of  its  very  extraordina- 
ry contents.  Now  that  he  was  aware  of 
them,  he  certainly  should  consider  him- 
self extremely  culpable  if  he  did  not  op- 
pose the  printing  of  such  trash  at  a  very 
considerable  expense  to  the  public ;  more 
particularly  as  there  appeared  to  be  less 
necessity  for  any  delicacy,  as  the  petition 
and  remonstrance  was  only  signed  by  an 
individual,  and  that  individual  had  not  so 
signed  it  as  the  representative  of  a  corpo- 
rate body. 

VOL.  II. 


Mr.  Alderman  J^oo</ had  been  informed, 
on  receiving  .  the  petition,  that  it  con- 
tained the  sentiments  of  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  respectable  householders  at  Bir- 
mingham, although  it  had  only  been 
signed  by  their  chairman.  It  was  rather 
strange,  he  thought,  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  opposed  the  printing  of  the  peti.. 
tion,  that  he  should  have  waited  in  the 
House  purposely  to  possess  himself  of  the 
information  or  sentiments  it  contained, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  such  a  treat  he 
should  have  the  cruelty  to  deny  a  similar 
indulgence  to  such  gentlemen  as  were 
absent.  He  would  not  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion ;  there  were  many  reasons  why  he 
thought  he  should  press  it. 

Mr.  Gurnet/  admitted  that  the  petition 
did  not  claim  any  respect  from  the  House 
as  a  sensible  composition  ;  but  he  was 
afraid,  in  refusingto  permit  it  to  be  printed, 
silly  as  it  was,  that  such  a  refusal  might 
hereafter  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  on  a 
motion  for  printing  a  much  more  sensible 
petition.  He  should  therefore  prefer  thai 
the  House  should,  as  it  had  suffered  the 
petition,  after  it  was  aware  of  its  contents, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table,  suffer  it  to  be 
printed,  as  was  usual  whenever  an  appli- 
cation of  this  nature  was  made,  lest  the 
refusal  should  be  drawn  into  a  precedent, 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  more  serious  case. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  considered  it  sufficient 
that  the  House  should  be  open  to  receive 
and  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  collective 
bodies  or  individuals,  some  of  whom,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  might  be  just- 
ly considered  reprehensible  as  having 
trifled  with  the  time  and  patience  of 
the  House;  but  when  it  was  gravely 
proposed  by  the  worthy  alderman  to 
print  such  offensive  nonsense,  he  felt  it  a 
duty  imposed  on  him  to  oppose  it  as  a  pub- 
lic evil,  as  well  as  an  insult  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lushi/tgton  considered  the  petition 
had  already,  m  being  suffered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  received  more  attention  than 
it  merited.  It  would  be  an  intolerant 
evil  if  such  trash  were  permitted  to  be 
printed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Alderman  JVood  wished  to  with- 
draw the  motion,  as  he  confessed  he 
had  no  doubt,  from  the  stateof  the  House, 
it  would  be  negatived. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  said,  he  should  not  con- 
sent to  its  being  withdrawn  ;  it  was  more 
advisable  that  the  opinion  of  the  House 
should  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the  peti- 
tion in  a  more  maAed  way  by  a  decided 
negative. 
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The  question  for  printing  the  petition 
was  then  put  and  negatived. 

Landlords  and  Tenants.]  Mr. 
Tennyson  said,  that  the  Landlords  and 
Tenants*  bill,  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  introduce,  having  now  re- 
ceived the  rojal  assent,  he  wished  to  give 
notice,  before  the  House  separated, 
that,  conformably  to  an  intention  which 
he  had  before  intimated,  and  to  what  he 
found  to  be  a  prevalent  feeling  on  the 
subject,  he  sliould,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
further  and  more  generally  amending  the 
laws  which  affect  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  especially  for  providing  a 
mote  summary  and  accessible,  and  a  less 
expensive  remedy  for  recovering  the 
possession,  when  unlawfully  detained, 
of  small  tenements  held  at  a  rent  not 
exceeding  20/.  or  SO/,  a-year.  He  deem- 
ed it  right  to  give  this  long  notice,  more 
effectually  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  country  to  a  sub- 
ject so  important  to  the  landed  interest 
and  the  public  at  large,  in  order  that, 
when  he  should  bring  it  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  it  might  have  the 
benefit  of  that  previous  and  matured  re- 
flection, which  it  so  much  required,  and  wo 
fully  deserved. 

On  the  following  day,  both  Houses  ad- 
journed, the  Lords  till  the  15th,  and  the 
Commons  till  the  21st,  of  August. 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Thursdaiff  August  nth. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  ten,  the 
Lord-Chancellor  entered  the  House. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  immediately  read 
prayers.  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Dallas,  Justices  Holroyd  and  Best, 
and  the  Barons  Richards  and  Garrow 
took  their  seats  on  the  woolsack.  At  ten 
the  House  was  called  over  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
Sundry  peers  were  excused  from  attend- 
ance on  account  of  indisposition,  age,  &c. 
The  Lord-Chancellor,  stated,  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Sus- 
sex, in  which  he  submitted  to  their  lord- 
ships whether  on  account  of  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  which*  existed  between  him 
and  the  parties  who  were  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  bill,  it  might  not  be 
proper  to  permit  him  to  be  absent  upon  the 
present  painful  occasion. — The  Duke  of 
Vork  said,  that  if  any  person,  on  a  variety 
of  grounds,  had  stronger  claims  than  an- 


other to  request  leave  of  absence  upon 
this  occasion,  he  was  that  individual.  He 
would  not,  however,  suffer  any  private 
feelings  to  deter  him  from  doioK  his  duty, 
however  painful  that  duty  might  be.— 
While  the  names  were  calling  over.  Her 
Majesty,  attended  by  Lady  Ann  Hamil- 
ton, entered  the  House  from  the  ro- 
bing room.  On  her  entrance  all  the 
Peers  rose  to  receive  her.  Her  Majesty 
took  her  seat  in  an  arm  chair  prepared  for 
her,  on  the  right  of  the  throne. 


Bill  op  Pains  and  PfiNALTfEs 
against  Her  Majbstt.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  now  moved  the  order  of  the  dar 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  intitled, 
'*  An  Act  to  deprive  Her  Majesty  Caro* 

*  line  Amelia  Elizabeth,  of  the  title,  pre- 

*  rogaiives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exempt 

*  tions  of  Queen-Consort  of  this  Realm, 
'  and  to  dissolve  the  Marriage  between 
'  His  Majesty,  and  the  said    Caroline 

*  Amelia  Elizabeth. " 

The  Duke  of  I^inster  rose,  and  ssid  :— > 
My  Lords ;  I  do  not  intend  to  intrude 
any  observations  of  mine  upon  the  at- 
tention of  your  lordships  at  present. 
But  1  think  it  my  duty  to  take  the 
speediest  course  of  putting  an  end,  if  pos- 
sible, to  this  unfortunate  proceeding. 
1  therefore  move,  that  the  t^rder  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  Her  Majesty 
be  rescinded. 

Upon  this  motion,  their  lordships  di- 
vided, and  the  numbers  were :  — Contents, 
4^1  :  Net-Contents,  206  ;  Majority,  165. 


List  of  the  Minority. 


Dnke  of  Letnster 
Somerset 
Bedford 
Argyle 
Uainilton 
St.  Alban's 

Marq.  of  Downshirc 

Earl  of  Essex 

Darnley 

Jersey 

Albemarle 

Suffolk 

Besborough 

Stanhope 

Fortescue 

Carnarvon 

Grosvcnor 

Thanet 

Cowper 

llchestcr 

Oxford 


Viscount  Anson 
Lord  Duncan 
Bolingbroke 
Downe 
Torriugton 
Hood 
Kenyon 
King 

Saye  &c  Scle 
GwYdir 
Cli^cn 
iluckland 
Dundas 
Dacre 
Bel  haven 
Sondes 
Ducie 
Holland 
Hawke 
Foley. 
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The  Earl   of  Liverpool  then  moved, 
that  counsel  be  called  in.  ' 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  rose  to  slate 
h\%  motives  for  the  course  he  inti^nded 
to  take  upon  the  present  occasion.  He 
thought  it  due  to  their  lordships  and  the 
country,  that  he  should  fully  enter  into 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  oppose 
the  present  proceeding.  He  objected  to 
it,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  ;  and  also  be- 
cause he  felt  it  was  inconsistent  with  tbeir 
lordships  honour,  which  he  conceived 
would  be  tarnished  if  this  bill  were 
suffered  to  proceed  one  step  farther.  He 
felt  such  strong  objections  to  a  bill  of  this 
kind,  that  he  was  now  ready  to  state,  that 
he  could  hardly  conceive  any  cause  suffi- 
ciently forcible  to  induce  him  to  vote  for 
such  a  proceeding.  But  if  any  case  exist- 
ed in  which  he  could  bring  his  mind  to 
support  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  it 
must  be  one  of  absolute  necessity.  Was 
there,  he  would  ask,  one  of  their  lord- 
ships, or  was  there  a  man  throughout  the 
whole  country,  who  conceived  that  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  charges,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  was  called  for  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  ?  Did  their  lordships  be- 
lieve that  the  country  would  be  threatened 
with  danger,  if  those  charges  had  never 
been  instituted?  For  his  own  part,  he 
conceived  that  they  did  not  entertain 
such  an  opinion;  but  on  the  contrary, 
every  individual  who  had  maturely  weighed 
the  subject  was,  he  had  no  doubt,  impres- 
sed with  the  idea  that  danger  was  rather 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  course  they 
were  pursuing.  He  could  not  conceive 
any  benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  the 
further  proceeding  with  this  measure,  but 
he  could  see  many  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  were  likely  to  arise  from  it.  Bills  of 
Pains  .and  Penalties  had  all  the  effect 
of  eayposi-facio  laws  ;  they  were  intended 
to  punish  those  by  an  indirect  method, 
who  could  not  be  convicted  by  due  course 
of  law ;  they  were  meant  to  supply  defects 
of  evidence  ;  but  he  would  ever  contend, 
that  an  attempt  so  to  supply  a  defect 
of  evidence  was  opposed  to  every  princi- 
ple of  public  justice  ;  if  the  principles  of 
public  justice,  as  laid  down  by  our  courts 
of  law,  were  indeed  well-founded.  On 
that  ground  alone,  if  there  were  no  other 
on  which  he  could  found  his  opposition, 
he  would  protest  against  the  course  which 
their  lordships  seemed  inclined  to  pur- 
sue. Thejast  instance  of  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture; and  the  instance  which  was  most 


decidely  relied,  on,  was  that  of  sir  John 
Fenwick,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  3rd. 
Had  he,  however,  existed  at  that  period, 
he  would  have  given  his  decided  voto 
against  the  bill.  The  only  ground  for  it 
was,  that  some  of  the  witnesses  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  that  therefore,  there  was  a 
want  of  the  necessary  evidence  to  go  be- 
fore the  public.  But,  even  in  that  case, 
he  thought  their  lordships  should  not 
have  proceeded  by  a  bill  of  Pains  -and 
Penalties  to  supply  a  defect  of  evidence. 
He  could  not  admit  the  case  of  sir  John 
Fenwick  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  found  guilty  by  an 
extraordinary  process,  when,  by  the  usual 
course  that  would  have  been  pursued  in  a 
court  of  justice,  he  must  have  been  ac- 
quitted. That  business,  he  found,  had 
commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  had  created  many  discussions  ;  an4 
when  the  bill  was  brought  in,  there 
was  on  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing a  majority  of  92  members  in  favour 
of  it ;  but  when  it  passed,  that  majority 
had  dwiridlcd  down  to  33.  The  bill  came 
regularly  before  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  so  little  did  their  lordships  feel  the 
expediency  of  passing  it,  that  it  was  car** 
ried  by  only  a  majority  of  7*  Bishop  Bur- 
nett attempted  to  argue,  that  the  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  was  a  constitutional^ 
and  legal  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the 
first  case  which  the  learned  bishop  ad- 
duced in  support  of  his  argument  was 
a  most  extraordinary  one.  He  stated,  as 
a  proof  of  the  legality  of  the  proceeding, 
that  a  man  accused  of  having  attempted 
to  destroy  the  bishop  of  Rochester  by  in- 
fusing a  quantity  of  poison  into  his  food, 
was  not  only  awarded  by  such  a  measure 
to  be  guilty,  but  was  sentenced  to  be  boiled 
alive.*  This  was  the  triumphant  species 
of  example  by  which  the  learned  bishop 
had  attempted  to  defend  a  proceeding 
which  was  contrary  to  every  established 
doctrine  of  law.  It  might  be  stated,  that 
in  tumultuous  times,  when  great  danger 
was  apprehended,  this  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing might  be  resorted  to,  and  justified  on 
the  ground  of  necessity.  But  where 
was  the  danger  in  the  present  case  f 
Where  was  the  necessity  of  a  parlia- 
mentary instead  of  a  judicial  proceeding  f 
And  in  the  case  of  sir  John  Fenwick, 
which  was  so  much  relied  on,  what 
evil  was  likely  to  have  been  endured 
by  the  country,  if  the  bill  of  Pains  and 
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Penalties  had  not  been  adopted  f    If  the 
case  now  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  parliament  had  not  been  inquired  into 
at  all,  what  danger  had  the  country   a 
right  to  apprehend  ?     The  conduct — the 
votes,  he  would  say,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tnons— the   conduct   of  ministers   them- 
selves, who    were  the    accusers    on  this 
occasion— showed   that,  so  far  from  any 
danger  being  apprehended  from  keeping 
this:  question  back,  they  would  willing- 
ly  embrace  any   mode  by  which    they 
could  possibly  get  out  of  this  scrape. 
Was  it  not,  then,  a  case  that  violated  all 
the  principles  of  justice,  when  they  were 
called  on  to  make  a  law  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual    who    had     not    committed    any 
"  legal  crime  "  might  be  found  guilty  ? 
Was  it  not  monstrous  to  ask  their  lord- 
ahips  to  pass  a  law  of  this  kind,  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  all  ground  of  public  danger  i 
Looking  to  the  case,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  public  had  not-^as  they 
felt  they  had  not— any  decided  interest 
in  this  proceeding.     If  the  noble  earl  who 
brought  the  measure  forward  would  rise 
in  his  place,  and  state  that  he  apprehend- 
ed any  real  danger  to  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  these  realms «if  he  would  state 
to  their  lordships  and  the  public  some 
strong  and  paramount  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing such  a  system— he  would  pay  the  ut* 
most  attention  to  that  declaration.     But 
he  believed  there  was  not  one  of  their 
lordships  who  imagined  that   any  such 
ground  could  be  stated.     Their  lordships 
must  not  forget   the  situation  in  which 
Her  Majesty  was    placed  at  the  period 
when  the  charges  contained  in  this  bill  ori- 
ginated.   Hers  was  not  a  common  situa- 
tion.   Long  prior  to  the  period  to  which 
he  alluded;  in  consequence  of  unfortunate 
circumstances — circumstances  not  unusual 
to  human  nature,  and  which  alone  could 
be  accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  human 
infirmity,  which  sometimes  disturbed  the 
tranquillity   of  married    life — for  nearly 
twenty  years  before   the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  this  discussion,  this  il- 
lustrious personage  had  not  only  been  es- 
tranged from  the  affections  of  her  royal 
consort,  but  she  had  been  shut  from  the 
court  of  the  queen,  and  denied  access  to 
almost  the  whole  of  the  royal  family.  She 
had  been  placed  in  a  situation  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  description,  that,  if  any  other  indivi- 
dual had  been  similarly  situated,  their 
lordships  well  knew  that  they  would  not 
uifer  a  bill  of  Divorce  to  be  introduced 
their   House  in  consequence   of  any 
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fault  that  might  have  been  comoritted 
under  such  circumstances.    He  would  as*- 
sert,  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  placed  in 
a  situation,  in  which  no  individual  through- 
out the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  ought  to  have  been  placed.    Even 
admitting  .the  charge  to  be  true  (and  this 
he  did  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
for  of  the  charges  themselves  he  knew  no* 
thing),  admitting  them   to  be  correct  to 
the  full  extent  to    which  they  were  in* 
sinuated,  not  directly  made— still  he  felt 
that,   under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  extraordinary   case,   it   would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  made  them  public 
It  would  have  been  well,  he  thought,  if 
ministers  had  suffered  the  Alps  and  the 
Appenines,    the    boundaries   of   distant 
realms,    and   the    wide    extent   of  aeaa 
and  oceans,    to  throw  a  thick  veil  over 
those  events  which  they  had  so  eagerly 
brought  forward.     What  they  had  done 
tended  only  to  disturb  the  public  peace 
—to  injure  the  feelings  of  the  country—- to 
disgust  every  individual  in  the  empire— « 
and  to  excite  that  irritation  of  mind  which 
could  not  exist  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  state. — Under  these  circuin* 
stances,  he  thought  that  the  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  roost  objectionable— that 
they  were    calculated  to   divide  and  to 
distract  the  country.     The  bill  was  found* 
ed  on  a  fictitious  opinion,  that  the  public 
had  a  deep   interest  in  this  matter ;   but» 
instead  of  having  an  interest  in  promoting^ 
they  had  the  strongest  interest  in  repress- 
ing this  proceeding.  But,  if  their  lordships 
thought  contrary  to  his  opinion,  that  this 
inquiry  should  be  continued,  he  certainly 
would  contend  that  the  bill  now  before 
them  was  not  the  preferable  mode  of  effect* 
ing  that  object.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
they  had  no  right  to  go  into  evidence  on 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  b^l  thctt 
before  the  House.    The  bill,  instead  o£ 
pointing  out  some  clearly  defined  and  spe* 
cific  acts  of  guilt,  some  proceeding  of  a 
criminal  nature,  commenced  with  a  long 
article  of  accusation,  not  one  word  of 
which  pointed  at  a  tangible  charge.    It 
was  gravely  stated  as  a  matter  of  o£[bnce, 
that  a  foreigner,  who  filled  an  bumble  si- 
tuation, had  been  promoted!     Was  no* 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  known  in  this  coun* 
try  ?     Were  none  hoboured  with  promo- 
tion here  but  persons  of  high  birth  ?     Was 
£ugland  the  country  in  which  the  con- 
ferring   distinction  on  an  individual  of 
worth  was  to  be  brought  forward  as  matter 
of  crinaioal  charge?    Had  no  penon  st** 
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milarly  situated  been  erer  promoted  here  ? 
Had  not  indiTiduals,  originally  occupied 
in  an  humble  manner  in  this  country,  some- 
times possessed  the  confidence  of  men  of 
high  rank,  who,  with  all  their  power  and 
influence,  had  assisted  in  raising  the  for- 
tunes of  those  individuals  ?    If  this  were 
admitted  (and,  constituted  as  that  coun- 
try was,   it  must  he  admitted)   then  he 
argued,  that  this  point  of  charge  was  one 
on  which  they  had  no  right  to  go  into  evi- 
dence.   The  only  charge  the/  had  any 
right  to  consider  was  a  sort  of  make- weight 
at  the  end  of  the  bill,  where  an  adulterous 
intercourse  was  spoken  of,  but  not  in  dis- 
tinct and  definite  terms.    This  if  made 
clearly  and  distinctly,  would  be  a  charge 
of   very   considerable  magnitude.      But 
those  who  brought  it  forward  seemed,  by 
the  way  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  task.    If  it  were  said 
that  the  charge  of  adultery  could  not  be 
proved,  but  that  conduct  little  short  of 
convicted  adultery  could  be  proved,  he 
would  then  put  it  to  the  ministers  of  the 
church  and  those  of  the  law  who  heard 
him,  to  say,  if  they  ever  knew  any  other 
grounds  upon  which  a  divorce  had  been 
allowed,  than  that  of  adultery  proved  in 
the  very  fact  ?    But  if  even  that  could  be 
proved,  still,  he  conceived,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  going  into  the  investigation, 
which  was  wholly  uncalled  for.     On  the 
subject  of  Her  Majesty's  criminality  he 
would  offer  no  opinion,  because  he  had 
not  even  a  shadow  of  ground  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  decide.     He,  how- 
ever, cherished  the  strong  feeling  which 
was  prevalent  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  this  was  a  question  the  agitation  of 
which  could  produce  no  public  good.    It 
was  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  par- 
ticipated in  that  feeling,  since  they  had 
declared,  that,    whichever  way  it  might 
ultimately  be   decided,   the    proceeding 
would  be  **  injurious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.''     If  they  continued  in  this 
course  thej  would  excite  and  alarm  the 
public  feehng,  without  anv  sufficient  pub- 
lic  motive:   and  he  could  not  suppose 
that  any  private  motive  conld  exist  of  so 
much  weight  as  to  justify  so  extraordinary 
a  proceeding.    These  were  the  grounds  on 
which  he  objected  to  this  measure  alto- 
gether—grounds which  he  would  have 
previously  stated,  had  ctrcumstanoes  per- 
mitted, and  which  now  induoed  him  to  op- 
pose the  motion  that  counsel  be  called  in. 
£ari  Gtmf  aaid,  that  during  the  whole 
coiiMe  of  hia  politMit  lifey  be  h^  never 


experieDced  more  pain  than  he  felt  in  de» 
livering  his  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  address  their 
lordships  in  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, because  he  wished  to  state  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  vote 
against  his  noble  friend  ( the  duke  of  Lein- 
ster^ ,  on  a  question  that  had  been  recently 
decided  ;  and  he  was  extremely  glad  that 
the  noble  lord  who  had  jiut  sat  down  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
motives  which  had  led  him  so  to   vote. 
He  agreed  in  all  the  objections  the  noble 
lord  had  urged  against  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  bins  of  pains  and  penalties 
were  founded.  But  the  question  which  had 
just   been  decided    was,   in  a  manner, 
brought  before  them  by  surprise.    Tbeir 
lordships  had  been  called  on,  without  any 
argument  being  adduced,  without  any  rea- 
son being  stat^,  to  show  the  grounds  on 
which  they  ought  to  adopt  the  proposition, 
to  rescind  an  order  that  had  been  acqoi- 
esced  in  afler  grave  debate  and  serious  do- 
liberation.     It  was  impossible  for  him, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  the  fair  ner- 
formance  of  that  duty  which  he  owea  t6 
the  House,  to  agree  to  a  motion  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  their 
lordships  contradict    their  proceedings, 
and  deny  the  propriety  of  their  previous 
conduct,  without  any  proper  motive  or 
any  just  reason  being  assigned.    It  was  on 
this  ground  that  he  voted  with  the  majors 
ity  a  few  minutes  before.    With  all  the 
difficulties  pressing  on  his  mind  which  ne- 
cessarily arose  from  the  nature  of  such  a 
measure,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  opi- 
nion of  his  noble  friend  who  had  opened 
the  debate,  when  he  condemned  altose- 
ther  bills  of  this  description.     His  noble 
friend  described  them  as  ex-posijaetoltmw, 
contrary  to  the  usual  rules  and  principles 
of  justice.   But  he  must  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple, supported  on  the  ground  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  and  bottomed  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country— that  on  all  occa- 
sions, when  a  great  state  necessity,  or  a 
matter  of  great  state  expediency,  existed^ 
parliament  were  vested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  it  became  their  duty  to  exer- 
cise these  extraordinary  powers  in  order 
to  procure  that  remedy,  commensurate 
with  such  state  necessity  or  expediency^ 
which  no  proceeding  in  a  court  of  law 
could  afford.    Therefore,  when  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  brought  before  the 
House,  if  any  state  necessity  or  expediency 
could  be  proved,  he  woulcT  not  object  to 
it;  but  if  thftt  neoeNkjr  or  expediency 
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were  not  clearly  pointed  out,  then,  be  con« 
celved,  the  reasoning  of  his  noble  friend 
was  perfectly  applicable  to  the  case.  And 
here  he  felt  himself  under  considerable 
difficulty  and  embarrassment.  His  noble 
friend  had  asked  what  public  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  the  inquiry  ?  He 
went  further  than  that :  he  stated,  not 
only  that  no  advantage  could  be  derived 
from  it,  but  that  it  was  likely  to  produce 
great  public  mischief.  If  their  lordships 
now  stood  in  a  different  situation — if  no 
measure  had  been  yet  proposed  to  them— 
if  he  had  been  a  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Crown,  and  consulted  as  to  the  ex- 

gediency  or  policy  of  introducing  such  a 
ill ;— in  that  case,  all  his  noble  friend 
had  stated  would  have  had  great  weight, 
and  must  have  been  considered  as  matter 
of  deep  importance.    He  certainly  felt  the 
force  of  the  personal  application  which  his 
noble  friend  had  made  to  ministers,  when 
be  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  give  to 
the  Queen  a  great  and  splendid  establish- 
ment, that  they  were  ready  to  direct  our 
ministers  abroad  to  treat  her  with  proper 
respect,  and  to  cause  her  to  be  acknow- 
ledged Queen  of  these  realms  by  foreign 
powers     [Here  the  earl  of  Liverpool  in- 
dicated his    dissent].     The  noble  earl 
seemed  to  dissent  from  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  and  he  undoubtedly  did 
not  wish  to  infer  any  thing  from  the  pro- 
ceedings but  what  was  perfectly  correct. 
He  believed  the  sum  of  the  offer  made  to 
her  Majesty  was,  that  provided  she  con- 
sented not  to  come  to  this  country  she 
should  be  allowed  50,000/.  a-year;  direc- 
tions should  be  given  to  our  ministers  to 
treat     her    with     proper    respect ;   and 
that  her  legal  title  as  Queen  should  be 
recognized  in  any  country  abroad  where 
she    might    choose    to    reside.      Now, 
when    so  much  was  admitted,  he  could 
not  understand  how  the  single  circum- 
stance of  her  majesty  being  brought  to 
England  could  operate  so  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  ministers,  as  to  make  them  think 
it  necessary  to  introduce  this  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.     This  was  the  great  objec- 
tion of  his  noble  friend.    Why  had  they 
determined  to  resort  to  such  a  measure, 
when  they  offered,  on  the  terms  stated,  to 
relinquish  all  proceedings?    This,  how- 
ever, was  a  circumstance  that  only  con- 
cerned them.    The  House  had  to  consider 
what  they  were  to  do  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  stood.    What  was  that 
situation  ?    Charges  against  the  queen  of 
£Dg)and  were  brought  before  their  lord- 
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ships,  which,  if  they  were  proved,  must 
degrade  her  for  ever.    With  respect  to 
her  guilt  or  innocence,  he  would  give  no 
opinion  whatsoever.     He  came  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  without  any 
earthly  consideration  to  waiporbias  his 
mind.     He  neither  came  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  king  nor  of  the  queen,  but  he 
entered  that  House  with  a  strong  desire 
and  firm  determination  to  do  justice.     He 
had   before  him  the   queen  of  England 
charged  with  crimes  which,  if  they  could 
be  proved,  rendered  her  unfit  and  unwor- 
thy to  be  placed  in  that  high  situation. 
When  his  noble  friend  asked,  what  state 
necessity  existed  for   this  measure?    he 
would  answer,  this  was  the  necessity— he 
was  placed  with  this  alternative  before 
him,  either  to  proceed  in  some  way  or 
other  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  the  queen,  or  else  to  consent  to 
raise  her  to  the  high  dignity,  and  rank, 
and   pre-eminence,    which    belonged    to 
that  exalted  situation,  while  this  imputa- 
tion rested  on  her  character  unheard  and 
unanswered.     When  he  was  placed  in  that 
alternative— by  whom  he  knew  not,  he 
meant    not    to   blame  any    person — the 
course  appeared  to  him  to  be  plain  and 
open.     All  that  his  noble  friend  had  said 
would  have  been  grave  matter  of  consider- 
ation before  the  proceeding  had  arrived  at 
this  stage ;  but  the  subject  being  brought 
substantively  before  them,  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  such  a  pusillanimous  aban- 
donment of  his  duty  as  to  shrink  from 
the  hearing  of  this  charge.    The  question 
then  was,  whether  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  by  a  bill  like  the  present— a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ?  He  had  for- 
merly stated  the  general  objections  he  en- 
tertained against  such  a  measure ;    but 
consistently  with  the  doctrine  be  had  just 
laid  down,  he  must  admit,   that,  if  no 
course  of  proceeding  known  to  the  law 
presented  itself,  the  present  was  a  proper 
course  to  be  adopted.     Before,  however, 
he   would  agree  to  that  proceeding,   he 
must  be  fully  satisfied  that  no  other  could 
be  pointed  out.    They  were  told,  that  the 
imputed  offence  could  not  be  prosecuted 
in  any  other  way,  because,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case,  it  did 
not  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
He  certainly  felt  all    the  difficulties  he 
ought  to  feel  in  expressing  any  doubt  or 
hesitation  with  respect  to  a  question  on 
which  so  learned  an  individual  as  the  noble 
lord  on    the  woolsack  had  pronounced 
almost  a  decided  opinion*    If  he  uoder^ 
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stood  the  learned  lord  rightly,  his  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  judicially  against  the 
Queen  was  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  he 
doubted  the  received  construction  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd  ;  and  secondly,  he 
argued,  that  even   if  this  received  con- 
struction were  the  true  one,  which  sup- 
posed that  the  clause  relative  to  the  vio- 
lation of  the  queen  made  it  high  treason 
on  her  part,  if  she  consented,  as  well  as 
on  that  of  the  individual  who  committed 
the  act — that  still  the  alleged  adultery 
being  committed  abroad,  by  a  person  who 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Eng« 
land,    that  circumstance  exempted    the 
queen  from  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
points,  the  learned  lord  himself  had  stated, 
that  during  the  course  of  a  long  profes- 
sional life,  the  early  part  devoted  to  the 
study,  the  latter  to  the  administration  of 
the  law,  with  all  his  deep  application,  with 
all  his  acuteness  of  mind,  with  those  habits 
of  reflection  which  prevented  him  from 
deciding  suddenly  on  any  question,  hav- 
ing found  all  the  law-writers  agreed  on 
the  truth  of  this  construction,  it  never  till 
the  present  moment  entered  his  thought 
to  entertain  any  doubt  on  its  validity. 
He  was  sure  the  learned  lord  would  not 
attempt  to  raise  a  doubt  that  he  did  not 
conscientiously  and  honestly  feel ;  but  he 
roust  say  that   a  doubt  which  had  not 
arisen  until  the  particular  pressure  of  the 
moment  called  it  forth  was  not  entitled 
to  the  same  degree  of  weight  and  credit, 
as  would  be  due  to  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  mature  reflection ;  and  as  the 
learned  lord  did  nothing  more  than  doubt, 
he  conceived  they  ought  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, before  they  proceeded  further  with 
this  important  business,  whether  the  con- 
struction of  the  law  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted was  a  sound  construction  or  not. 
Every  writer  on  this  question  that  he  had 
been  able  to  consult,  and  he  believed 
every  writer  without  exception,  held  this 
construction  to  be  good.    Lord  Coke  de- 
clared, that  the  crime  was  equal  in  the 
man  and  the  woman.     Sir  M.  Hale,  sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone,  were  all,  without  doubt  or  excep- 
tion, of  the  same  opinion.     The  learned 
lord  had,  however,  started  doubts  on  this 
point;    and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,  who  had  been  very 
properly  summoned  to  attend  their  lord- 
ships on  this  occasion.     He  would  put  it 
to    them    in.  the  first  place,   whether, 
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under  the   statute  of  Edward  Srd,  the 
crime  of  adultery,  with  which  the  queen 
was  charged,  could  be  considered  as  high 
treason  ?  And  here  he  must  observe,  that, 
to  satisfy  him  of  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  clearest,  the  most  positive,  the  most 
overwhelming  and  irresistible  evidence  of 
the  act  of  adultery.    No  general  state- 
ments, no  levity  of  conduct,  which,  what- 
ever they  might  think  of  it  in  private, 
could  not  justify  a  judicial  proceeding  in 
that  House,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him. — The  second  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  have  the  opinion   of  the 
Judges  was,  that  on  whicn  the  learned 
lord  had  stated  his  sentiments  more  de- 
cidedly.     He  held,   that  an  individual 
being  a  foreigner,  and  owing  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  he  could 
not  be  considered  as  committing  treason ; 
and  consequently,   that  the  queen   was 
exempted  from  the  penalties  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward.    In  cases  of  felony  he 
was  aware,  that,  generally,  the  accessories 
could  not  be  proceeded  against  unless  it 
was  in  common  with   the  principal,  or 
after  his  conviction.     Accessories  must 
be  either  before  or  af^er  the  fact :  they 
must  either  counsel,  aid,  or  assist,  in  the 
execution  of  a  certain  purpose,  or,  afier 
its  completion,  comfort  ana  protect  those 
by  whom  it  had  been  effected.      Now, 
what  he  wished  to  know  was,  whether,  if 
this  were  a  simple  felony,  the  queen  would 
be  considered  an  accessory  or  a  principal. 
It  appeared  to  him,  on  every  principle  of 
law,  that  she  must  be  viewed  in  the  latter 
capacity,  if  it  were  a  case    of  simple 
felony.    There  were  principals  in  the  first 
and  second  degree.    Those  of  the  latter 
class  were  persons  present  at,  and  aiding 
in,  the    commission    of  any    particular 
crime.     Such  individuals  might  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  not  as  accessories  before 
or  af^er  the  fact,  but  as  principals  in  the 
second  degree,  and  might  be  arraigned 
and  proceeded  against  in  the  absence  of 
the  chief  offender.    Thus,  if  an  individual 
incited  another  to  administer  poison,  he 
would  be  prosecuted  as  a  principal,  and 
not  as  an  accessory.    He  stated  this,  not 
as  analogous  to  the  present  proceeding 
but  to  show,  that  a  person,  who,  under 
general  circumstances,    would    only   be 
considered  an  accessory,  might,  in  parti- 
cular cases,  be' selected  as  a  principal. 
Having  laid  down  this  doctrine,  De  would 
suppose  a  person  to  have,  by  false  inform- 
ation,  enticed  the  wife  of  a  sorereiga 
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to  a  placp,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opportunity  for  the  violation  of  her  per- 
son by  another.  The  individual  so  mis- 
leading her  would,  he  conceived,  be  an 
accessory  before  the  fact ;  but  suppose 
the  crime  of  a  forcible  violation  of  her 
person  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  a  fo- 
reigner abroad,  and  supposing  that  an 
Englishman  assisted  in  that  crime,  by 
holding  her  while  it  was  committed,  would 
not  that  individual  stand  in  the  situation 
of  a  principal  ?  Where  the  act  was  vo- 
luntary, both  the  roan  and  woman  were 
held  to  be  equally  guilty  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  The  woman  must  be  aiding  and 
aMifiting  in  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
crime;  and  in  his  opinion  the  circum- 
atance  of  the  offence  being  effected 
abroad*  and  with  a  foreigner,  did  not 
exempt  her  from  the  operation  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd,  but  placed  her  in 
the  situation  of  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree.  As  he  felt  a  strong  doubt  on  his 
mind  on  this  point,  he  wished  the  follow- 
ing question  to  be  also  put  to  the  judges : 
i— Whether,  if  a  foreigner,  owing  no  al- 
legiance to  the  Crown,  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, violates  the  wife  of  the  king,  or  of 
bis  eldest  son,  and  she  consents  to  such 
violation,  she  thereby  commits  high  trea- 
son within  the  meaning  and  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  statute  25th  Edward  3rd? 
God  forbid  it  should  be  supposed  that  he 
wished  to  call  for  that  extent  of  punish- 
ment which  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd 
provided,  and  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  the  present  age  would  shrink !  But  if 
the  judges  answered  the  question  in  the 
affirmative,  they  then  ought  to  dismiss  this 
bill,  for  the  introduction  of  which  no  plea 
but  that  of  necessity  was  advanced.  They 
might  then  bring  in  another  bill,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties,  by 
which  the  law  of  high  treason,  as  it  re- 
spected the  punishment  of  adultery, 
aoould  be  amended,  awarding  to  the  com- 
mission of  that  crime  the  penalties  of 
degradation  and  divorce.  Such  a  law 
would  give  to  the  accused  party  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  distinct  specification  of  the 
charge,  the  benefit  of  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  all  those  other  immunities 
which  the  law  so  humanely  provided  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  If,  on  the  other 
iMod,  the  answer  of  the  judges  should  be, 
that  there  was  no  known  law  by  which, 
under  all  \he  circumstances,  thq  offence 
Muld  be  prosecuted— if  they  were  of  opi- 
I  that  the  law  of  treason  did  not  ap- 
ta  this  caae»  and  that  the  whole  course 
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of  authorities  on  this  subject  had  been  in 
error — he  would  then  be  reduced  to  the 
alternative  he  had  stated,  and  he  must, 
however  reluctantly,  proceed  with  the 
present  bill,  and  act  judicisUy  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  before  him,  and  which  he 
was  sure  their  lordships  would  look  to 
most  minutely.  He  said  this,^  because  he 
would  not  sanction  or  countenance  any 
of  those  censures  or  attacks  that  had  been 
made  on  the  House  of  Peers.  For  though 
they  might  be  mistaken  in  their  proceed- 
ings— though  he  thought  they  were  wrong 
in  refusing  some  of  the  propositions  that 
had  been  made  to  them,  in  not,  for  in- 
stance, granting  a  specification  of  those 
charges-ostill  he  believed  in  his  consci- 
ence, that  if  the  case  proceeded,  substan- 
tial justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  some  anxiety 
to  explain  his  notion  of  the  law  on  this 
subject.  The  noble  earl  had  stated  his 
propositions  with  great  clearness,  but  no- 
thing the  noble  earl  had  offered  had 
shaken  the  opinion  he  formerly  expressed. 
He  would  now  distinctly  avow  that  he 
had  adopted  his  reasoning  on  this  subject 
from  reasoning  deduced  from  the  text- 
writers,  and  he  had  always  felt  a  very 
considerable  doubt  whether  they  were 
correct  in  pushing  the  doctrine  of  con- 
structive treason  to  the  extent  they  had 
done.  The  words  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward were— <<  If  any  man  shall  violate  the 
wife  of  our  eldest  son,  he  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  if  she  consent  to 
that  violation,  she  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  treason  also."  Before  he  proceeded 
farther  he  wished  to  say,  that  the  duty  he 
was  called  on  to  perform  was  more  |Msih« 
ful  to  him  than  any  ever  imposed  on  him 
in  the  course  of  his  life ;  but,  when  called 
on  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  law, 
he  would  do  so,  however  painful  the 
task  might  be.  The  statute  said—- if  the 
wife  consented  to  the  adultery,  it  would 
be,  on  her  part,  high  treason ;  and  then 
came  the  question,  whether,  under  any 
possible  exposition  of  the  words  of  the 
act,  it  could  be  said,  that  a  man  who  vio- 
lated the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son 
committed  no  crime,  but  that  the  female 
did?  Yet  this  position  must  be  main- 
tained, if  the  noble  earl's  construction  of 
the  law  were  correct ;  because  a  foreigner, 
owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  this 
realm,  did  not,  by  the  act  of  adultery, 
commit  an  offence  against  the  state.  To 
constitute  criminality  in  the  woman,  it 
was  necessary  that  tlie  man,  who  was  the 
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Principal  ageot,  should  also  be  criminaL 
t  was  quite  impossible  that  the  person 
giving  consent  to  an  act  which  was  not  in 
itself  treasonable  could  be  considered 
guilty  of  treason.  It  could  not  surely  be 
saidy  that  a  foreigner,  in  violating  the 
wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  in  a  foreign 
country,  came  within  the  law  of  £dward  3. 
The  noble  earl  said,  if  an  Englishman  as- 
sisted a  foreigner  in  the  commission  of 
this  crime,  be  would  be  guilty  of  treason. 
He  denied  this  doctrine.  ^  He  might,  in- 
deed, be  guilty  of  scandalous  misconduct, 
and  a  gross  breach  of  morality ;  but  if  the 
principal  were  not  guilty  of  treason,  it 
was  impossible  that  those  assisting  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  could,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  be  held  accountable  for 
that  crime. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  candid,  than  the 
whole  statement  of  the  noble  earl.  Al- 
though he  differed  from  him  on  particular 
points,  he  felt  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  one  of  the  general  principles  he 
had  laid  down.  Every  party  concerned 
in  this  business  would  have  full  and  ample 

J'ustice  done  to  them— a  sentiment  which 
le  thought  most  properly  introduced  by 
the  noble  earl  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
He  hoped,  if  this  question  was  brought  to 
their  lordships*  bar  in  the  manner  now 
intended,  that  every  peer  in  the  House 
would  consider  it  as  a  judicial  proceeding, 
and  treat  it  in  that  light  alone.  On  other 
points  a  political  bias  might  sometimes 
influenpe  the  decisions  of  individuals ;  but 
the  present  was  a  question  on  which  no 
political  bias  should  be  suffered  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  of  any  man.  No  indi- 
vidual, whether  privately  or  politically 
connected  with  him,  would  hurt  his  feel- 
ings if  he  voted  against  him  on  this  occa- 
sion. In  doing  so,  that  individual  would 
only  discbarge  his  duty  as  a  peer  and  a 
man,  by  pursuing  the  course  his  con- 
science pointed  out  to  him.  The  objec- 
tions made  by  the  noble  earl  (Carnarvon) 
appeared  to  him  extremely  ill-timed.  The 
proper  period  for  offering  them  would 
nave  been  before  the  adjournment  of  their 
lordships,  and  previously  to  their  having 
fixed  tne  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  17th  of  August ;  because,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary  to  get  rid  of  this  mea- 
sure altogether,  that  necessity  should  have 
been  stated  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
The  present  was  not  a  time  to  review  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  government. 
This  important  question  he  would,  how- 
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ever,    have  ito    difficulty  in  explaining, 
and  vindicating  his  conduct  and  that  of 
his  colleagues,   when  the  subject  came 
fairly  before  the  House.    The  question 
now  was,  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  this 
stage  of  the  business  I   What  was  most 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  substantial 
justice — with  the  preservation  of  pubh'c 
tranquillity-— with  the  interests  of  the  il- 
lustrious individual  whose  case  was  under 
consideration— and  with  the  general  safety 
and  security  of  the  country  ?  It  would  be 
unfair  if  he  did  not  state,  that,  from  the 
beginning,  he  saw  so  many  difficulties 
surrounding    every    proceeding     which 
might  be  adopted  on  tnis  subject,  that  he 
felt  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  avoid  its 
introduction  if  possible ;  and  he  thought 
it  mi^ht  have  been  avoided  if  her  majestv 
had  deemed  it  proper  to  remain  abroadL 
He  did  not  therefore  feel  ashamed,  nor 
did  he,  in  the  slightest  degree  regret,  that 
certain  propositions  had  been  mMe  to  her 
majesty  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that 
object.    But  he  did  undoubtedly  fee],wheii 
he  was  in  possession  of  those  charges,  and 
when  her  majesty  came  to  this  country, 
that  but  one  of  two  things  could  be  done 
— either  she  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives,  and 
receive  all  the  homage  of  queen,  or  that 
those  charges  mu&t  be  brought  forward 
against  her,  that  they  might  be  settled  in 
one  way  or  another.    He  had  the  con- 
currence of  the  noble  earl  in  this  opinion 
that,  when  the  government  were  in  pot- 
session  of  such  charges,  it  was  their  auty 
to  bring  them  to  some  issue,  instead  of 
allowing  her  majesty,  whether  the  charges 
were  well  or  ill  founded,  to  enjoy  her  im- 
munities and  privileges  as  queen. 

Earl  Grey  said,  in  explanation,  that  his 
observation  was,  that  it  was  originally  a 
matter  of  consideration  for  his  majesty's 
government,  whether  they  would  or  would 
not  brine  those  charges  forward;  but, 
having  laid  them  before  their  lordships,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  not  to  enter  on 
the  investigotion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  noble  earl's  explanation. 
His  opinion  was,  that  when  ministers^ 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  determined  to  bring 
this  question  forward,  no  results  could  be 
produced  satisfactory  either  to  the  illus* 
trious  individual,  or  in  unison  with  the 
peace  of  the  country,  except  by  proceed- 
ing with  the  present  inquiry.  That  being 
the  view  which  ministers  took  of  the  sub- 
ject,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  had 
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been  laid  on  their  lordships*  tablet  and  the 
second  reading  was  fixed  for  that  day,  in 
order  thai  counsel  misht  be  called  in  to 
prove  on  the  one  hand  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  preamble,  and»  on  the  other, 
to  allow  the  illustrious  personage  to  whom 
the  bill  related  to  rebut  the  allegations. 
No  possible  good  could  arise  from  post- 
poning the  measure.    On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  productive  of  evenr  possible  in- 
convenience.   If  their  lordships  saw  ano- 
ther course  of  proceeding  which  they  con- 
ceived preferable,  let  them  have  recourse 
to  it ;  but  they  ought  to  be  quite  sure, 
that  the  new  course  was  really  preferable, 
before  they  did  away  with  a  proceeding 
which  promised  substantial  justioe,  and 
which  was  evidently  the  most  speedy  mode 
of  bringing  the  question  to  an  issue.     He 
was  not  disposed  to  dispute  with  the  noble 
esrl  the  general  view  he  had  taken  of  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties.    He  admitted  that 
they  were  ^reat  evils,  and  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  m  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
If  there  had  been  any  mode  of  trial  pointed 
out,  bv  which  the  present  proceeding 
could  have  been  avoided,  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  adopted  it,  provided  it  was 
clearly  proved  to  be  a  direct  and  prefera- 
ble course.    It  was  quite  clear  that  this 
case  could  not  be  brought  under  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  3rd ;  and  he  hsd  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  where  a  doubt  existed 
with  respect   to  the  operation  of   that 
statute,  It  would  have  been  wholly  im- 
proper in  the  executive  government  to 
nave  proceeded  under  it,  since,  on  a  mere 
technical  point,  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings  might  be  set  aside.    If  an  indict- 
ment or  an  impeachment  for  high  treason 
had  been  resorted  to,  and  all  the  facts 
were  not  most  clearly  and  minutely  proved, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  would  have 
made  that  objection ;  and  if  the  judge 
decided  that  it  was  a  good  one,  the  coun- 
try would  feel  all  the  inconvenience  that 
must  result  from  an  abortive  proceeding 
which  had  not  failed  from  want  of  sub- 
stantial evidence,  nor  from  any  defect 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
but  merely  in  consequence  of  a  technical 
objection.    The  present  was,  therefore, 
in  his  opinion,  the  fittest  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  their  lordships    to    adopt. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  proceeded  by 
impeachment ;  but  every  day's  reflection 
led  him  to  think  that  the  present  course 
was  the  preferable  one.    Adultery  was 
not  a  crimo  by  the  common  law  of  the 
land;  but  if  it  were  even  provedi  how 
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coald  the  person  accused  be  feund  goHtjr 
of  hieh  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which 
would  be  charged  in  the  articles  of  an 
impeachment,  because  she  had  committed 
that  ofience  ?     He  knew  that  there  was 
some  doubt  or  difficulty  on  this  particular 
point ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  doubt 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  a  dif- 
ferent course.     Under  an  impeachment 
the  queen  would  be  tried  for  high  crimes 
and    misdemeanors,    while    the    offi^nce 
charged  against  her  was  adultery,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  would  not  come  within  the 
terms  of  such  impeachment.    It  would  be 
put  to  the  judges,  whether  adultery,  in 
that  case,  could  be  visited  as  a  crime,  if 
it  were  not  to  be  high  treason  ?    Now,  if 
they  answered  as  he  thought  they  would, 
that  it  was  no  crime  unless  treason,  the 
proceeding  would  fall  to  the  ground.    He 
knew  their  lordships  might  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent decision.     On  Sacheverell's  trial 
certain  questions  were  put  to  the  judges, 
as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  partico* 
lar  papers.    The  judges  in  that  case  came 
to  one  decision,  and  their  lordships  to 
another;  but  he  would  ask  their  lordships, 
could  they  do  so  now,  without  exciting  % 
degree  of  prejudice  that  would  be  fatal  to 
all  inquiry,  and  make  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  on  the  public  mind  ?     But  the 
noble  earl  had  himself  allowed,  that  a  spe* 
cial  law  must  be  devised  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiarities of  this  case.    Then  he  would 
ask  the  noble  earl,  whether  all  the  objec- 
tions—at least  the  popular  or  inflamma* 
tory  objections — that  were  raised  against 
the  present  measure,  would  not  also  be 
levelled  at  the  proceeding  recommended 
by  him  ? — ^Anotner  point  should  also  be 
considered.  This  measure  was  now  in  pro- 
gress before  them.  They  were  now  about 
to  enter  on  a  judicial  investigation.    Was 
there  any  thing  in  such  a  course  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  or  to  the 
sound  dictates  of  law  ?    Was  it  not  better 
to  go  on  with  this  measure,  rather  than 
alter  their  course  when  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  it  had  been  removed?    He 
denied  that  the  present  proceeding  was 
entirely  without  precedent.      It    would 
undoubtedly  bear  with  great  severity  oa 
the  illustrious  personage  in  question :  but 
a  similar  degree  of  severity  was  experi* 
enced  in  other  cases.   Instances  occurred 
where  the  wives  of  peers  were  brought 
before  the  House  in  the  subject-matter 
of  bills  of  divorce.    They  were  deprived 
of  their  rights  and  dignities— they  wera 
degraded ;  and  of  course  they  felt  tba 
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degradation  as  tererelj  as  her  majesty 
would  feel  hers,  if  the  inquiry  terminated 
unfavourably.  This  then,  was  not  ex 
poitjacto  law  any  more  than  the  bills  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  He  knew  there 
was  considerable  differmce  between  a 
common  divorce  bill  and  that  now  before 
them.  That,  however,  which  they  were 
now  considering,  pointed  at  two  distinct 
circumstances.  It  looked  towards  an  in- 
jury to  the  state  as  well  as  to  an  indivi- 
dual. This,  however,  did  not  militate 
against  its  propriety;  because,  if  by  a 
common  divorce  bill,  they  degraded  one 
individual  for  the  benefit  of  another,  how 
much  more  necessary  was  it  to  pursue  the 
same  course  when  it  was  of  importance 
to  the  morals  and  safety  of  the  state? 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  retrace  his  steps,  if  such  a 
course  could  contribute  to  the  advantage 
of  the  accused  and  the  ends  of  pubHc 
justice :  but  to  such  an  argument  he  could 
not  give  his  assent.  If  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  earl  were  intended 
solely  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
on  the  point,  he  should  not  object  to  them ; 
but  if  their  object  was,  to  effect  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings,  he  should  de- 
cidedly oppose  them,  considering  that  de- 
lay was  calculated  to  produce  great  pub- 
lic injury. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxvne  wished  to 
state  the  reasons  why  he  voted  against 
the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Leinster.  He 
could  not  go  the  length  of  some  noble 
lords  in  that  House,  and  of  many  indivi- 
duals out  of  doors,  who  were  of  opinion 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  ought  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  to  be  introduced  to 
parliament.  With  the  deepest  sense  of 
all  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  that 
were  attached  to  such  a  proceeding,  he 
yet  felt  that  the  House  should  not  part 
with  a  power  which,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied, might  effect  the  salvation  of  the 
state.  There  was  but  one  ground  upon 
which  the  House  ought  for  a  moment  to 
have  entertained  the  bill  now  before' 
them;  there  was  but  one  ground  upon 
which  he  had  been  induced  for  a  moment 
to  allow  that  bill  to  remain  upon  the  ta- 
ble: that  ground  was  the  allegation  of 
those  who,  upon  their  responsibility,  in- 
troduced the  bill,  that  there  were  no  other 
means  of  considering  a  crime  which  they, 
the  promoters  of  the  bill,  declared  to  have 
been  conunitted,  and  tlie  punishment  of 
which  was  esmtial  to  the  safety  of  the 
coimtry.    Disapprofiog  of  all  the  preli- 


minary proceedinffs,  which  had  only 
tended  ta  weaken  the  bill,  and  to  create  a 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  it, 
still  he  had  felt  it  due  to  persons  taking 
upon  themselves  so  heavy  a  responsibility, 
to  listen  to  the  causes  by  which  (accord- 
ing to  their  statement)  the  House  was 
driven  to  the  extreme  remedy  adopted* 
Certainly,  however,  he  had  understood 
that  their  lordships  were  to  pause  for  the 
opinion  of  the  judges.  Great  inconve- 
nience might  arise,  and  would  arise,  either 
from  a  delay  of  the  present  proceedingSy 
or  from  an  alteration  in  their  form ;  but 
much  greater  disadvantage  would  result 
from  persevering  in  a  course  admitted 
upon  all  hands  to  be  objectionable ;  and 
yet  the  noble  lord  thought  it  better  to  go 
on  with  this  objectionable  system,  than 
to  take  the  chance  of  waiting  for  a  short 
time  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  mode  of 
proceeding  more  favourable  to  justice  and 
to  the  character  of  the  House,  and  far 
more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  the 
country.  It  would  scarcely  be  disputed 
by  the  learned  lord  upon  the  woolsack,  or 
by  any  noble  lord,  that  ground  for  doubt 
existed  upon  the  point  in  question.  He 
could  attach  no  value  to  his  own  opinion; 
but  he  did  not  speak  lightly  nor  unguard- 
edly when  he  said,  that  among  rery  high 
authorities— he  should  not  err,  perhaps, 
if  he  said  among  the  highest  authorities^* 
there  existed  not  only  doubt,  but  an  opi- 
nion directly  contrary  to  that  stated  by 
the  learned  lord— an  opinion  agreeing 
with  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Forster,  that  the 
impossibility,  in  such,  a  case,  of  getting  at 
the  principal  did  not  prevent  the  acces- 
sory, from  being  reached,  for  the  purposes 
of  punishment.  Certainly,  if  he  did  consent 
to  go  into  the  present  inquiry,  it  would 
be  with  a  determination  to  seize  the  very 
first  occasion  of  putting  it  into  a  shape 
more  reconcileable  to  the  principles  of  toe 
constitution,  and  of  relieving  the  House 
and  the  public  from  the  cruel  necessity  of 
recurring,  upon  such  a  question— a  que»« 
tion  involving  the  character  of  a  queeOt 
and,  perhaps,  the  succession  to  a  Crown— r 
to  principles  pregnant  with  danger  and 
with  evil.  Recollecting  that  this  was  the 
first  occasion  upon  which  the  House  had 
been  attended  by  the  judges,  and  that 
their  lordships  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
Acquiring  that  information,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  abr 
solute  necessity  of  the  present  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  should  certainly  support 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend* 
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The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  after 
the  vote  which  the  House  had  originally 
come  to,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  offer 
any  thing  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
changing  their  opinion  ;  hut,  for  himself, 
he  would  cheerfully  adopt  any  course 
which  would  be  likely  to  put  an  end  to 
the  present  strange  and  most  anomalous 
proceeding.  It  had  been  said,  that  this 
was  not  a  time,  afler  a  charge  was  dis- 
tinctly made,  to  alter  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; but  he  did  not  see  that  any 
more  distinct  charge  was  before  the 
House  now  than  had  been  presented  in 
the  commencement  of  the  business ;  and 
it  should  be  recollected,  that,  upon  every 
part  of  the  process  of  a  bill,  upon  every 
succeeding  stage,  parliament  had  reserved 
to  itself  the  privilege  of  consideration. 
There  was  one  circumstance,  however, 
upon  which  he  must  confess  himself  at  a 
loss.  His  noble  friend  (earl  Grey)  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  except  upon  a  charge 
of  direct  adultery.  Now,  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  that  no  such  thing  as 
a  direct  charge  of  adultery  was.  to  be 
found  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  present  bill.  His  lordship  concluded 
by  declaring  his  readiness  to  wave  his 
former  suggestion,  and  to  concur  in  any 
proposal  which  might  put  an  end  to  the 
present  courses—a  course  which  promised 
nothing  but  pure  and  unqualified  evil. 

Earl  Gret/i  in  explanation,  conceived 
that,  although  the  crime  of  adultery  was 
not  stated  m  so  many  words,  yet  it  was 
most  distinctly  charged  under  the  general 
terms  of  the  bill. 

The  question  for  taking,  forthwith,  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  was  then  put  and 
carried.  The  judges  accordingly  retired ; 
and,  during  their  absence, 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  that 
the  House  should  agree  upon  some  plan 
which  might  at  all  events,  after  another 
day,  supersede  the  necessity  of  calling 
over  the  names  of  the  members— a  pro- 
ceeding which  occupied,  unnecessarily, 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
mode  suggested  by  his  lordship,  and  upon 
which  some  desultory  conversation  took 
place,  was  that  every  peer,  on  coming 
mto  the  House,  should  write  his  name, 
with  the  hour  of  his  arrival,  in  a  book 
kept  in  the  anti-chamber  for  that  purpose. 
Members  to  be  deemed  absent  whose 
names  should  not  appear.  After  a  lapse 
of  about  twenty  minutes  the  Judges  re- 
turned to  tke  House,  wheo 
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The  Lord  Chief  Justice  AbhoH  deliver- 
ed their  united  opinion  to  the  following 
effect :  — *<  The  judges  have  conferred 
together  upon  the  question  proposed  to 
them  by  the  House,  Whether,  if  • 
foreigner,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  violates,  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
and  she  consents  thereto,  she  commita 
high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  3rd  ?  And  we 
are  of  opinion  that  such  an  individual, 
under  such  circumstances,  does  not  com- 
mit high  treason,  within  the  meaning  of 
that  act."  This  opinion,  his  lordship 
continued,  was  grounded  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  that  statute  of  Edward  Srd, 
which  declared  it  to  be  treason  for  any 
man  to  violate  the  wife  of  the  king,  the 
wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  &c.;  the 
judges  holding  that,  unless  there  were  a 
man  who  could  be  legally  charged  with 
such  a  violation— the  charge  being  that 
he  did  the  act  against  his  allegiance— it 
Gould  not  be  said  that  treason  bad  been 
committed.  An  act  done  by  a  foreigner^ 
therefore,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  could  not  amount  to  that  crime. 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  counsel  be 
called  in. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  that 
before  the  counsel  were  called  in,  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  he  did  not 
think  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
He  understood  that  among  the  counsel 
who  were  to  appear  before  them,  there 
were  no  less  than  five  members  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  It  appeared 
by  the  votes  of  the  other  House,  that 
those  learned  gentlemen  were  permitted 
to  attend  at  their  lordships  bar.  He  by 
no  means  wished  to  oppose  that  step* 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  no  doubt  there 
were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  al* 
lowing  those  eentlemen  to  appear.  There 
were  certainly  strong  reasons  why  the 
queen  should  not  be  deprived  ofthe  legal 
assistance  of  particular  persons,  nor  the 
Crown  of  the  assistance  of  the  attornej 
and  solicitor-general ;  but  still  he  tliought 
the  privilege  was  not  to  be  allowed  with* 
a  protest  against  its  being  drawn  into 
general  practice,  if  any  general  practice 
could  be  founded  on  that  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding. Because,  as  it  was  possible  that 
measures  of  a  judicial  character  might 
hereafter  be  taken  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  he  was  anxious  that,  to  the 
many  necessary  and  unavoidable  arioma* 
lies  which  were  inseparable  from  thii  jpro- 
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ceeding,  this  8D(mialy,  at  least,  should 
not  be  added,  that  individuals  who  were 
members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia« 
ment  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  advo- 
cates in  this. 

The  motion,  that  counsel  be  called  in, 
was  then  put  and  carried.  Counsel  were 
accordingly  called  in;  and  the  KineU 
Advocate,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr, 
Solicitor  Greneral,  Dr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Parke  appearing  as  counsel  in  support  of 
the  Bill;  and  Mr.  Brougham  Attorney 
General  for  the  Queen,  Mr.  Denman 
Solicitor  General  for  the  Queen,  Dr. 
Lushington,  Mr.  John  Williams,  Mr. 
Tindal,  and  Mr.  Wilde  appearing  as 
Counsel  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty, 

The  Duke  of  HamiUon  requested  to 
know  by  what  authority  the  attorney- 
general  stood  in  that  place  ?— on  whose 
gart  he  appeared  ?.— and  by  whom  be  had 
een  instructed  to  appear  r 

The  Attorney  General  said,  he  attended 
in  consequence  of  an  order  of  their  lord- 
ships, which  had  been  served  upon  him 
by  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Hod 
*-an  order  by  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  House  would  allow  counsel  to  be 
heard  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  In  obedience  to  that  order,  he  had 
considered  it  his  duty  either  to  appear 
personally,  or  to  depute  some  other 
counsel  to  appear,  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  to  produce  the  evidence  which  was 
to  bo  laid  before  the' House. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  begged  to  re- 
peat his  second  question :  by  whom  had 
the  attorney -general  been  instructed  to 
appear  upon  the  present  occasion  ?  He 
wished  to  know  from  whom  that  gentle- 
man's instructions  had  proceeded. 

The  Attorney  General^  as  he  had  already 
taken  the  liberty  to  state  to  the  House, 
had  considered  himself  bound  to  appear 
by  the  order  of  their  lordships,  or  to  de- 
pute other  counsel  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  order,  by  which  he  was 
required  to  produce  witnesses  in  support 
xif  the  bill,  he  had  taken  that  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  course  imme- 
diately open— he  had  applied  for  inform- 
ation to  those  sources  from  which  he 
thought  it  most  likely  to  be  obtained. 
-He  bad  understood  that  information  upon 
the  subject  had  been  communicated  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  had  accordingly 
applied  to  that  department. 

The  Duke  of  HamiUon  said,  he  was 
-certainly  anxious  to  know  who  was  the 
prosecutor  upon  the  present  occasion; 


and  if  he  understood  the  statement  of  the 
attorney-general,  it  appeared  that  the  se 
cretary  of  state  was  the  prosecutor. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  attorney- 
general  had  stated,  that  he  attended  there, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received  from  the  House  itself. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  under'- 
stood  that  the  attorney-general  appeared 
in  consequence  of  an  order  received  from* 
the  House.  He  had  taken  those  steps 
which  to  him  seemed  best  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information.  He  had  applied 
for  information  to  the  secretary  of^ state, 
and  with  such  information  as  had  been 
obtained,  he  now  appeared  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  the  case. 

Mr.  j£rougham  then  addressed  their 
lordships  to  the  following  effect:— My 
lords,  1  have  the  honour  to  attend  at 
your  lordships  bar  on  behalf  of  her  ma- 
jesty the  queen.  I  am  anxious  not  to  io« 
cur  the  most  distant  risk  of  interrupting 
this  court,  or  of  interposing  between  what 
any  of  your  lordships  may  deem  fit  to 
say ;  and  I  certainly  wish  to  be  stopped 
the  moment  I  appear  to  be  interrupting 
your  lordships.  My  learned  friend,  the 
attorney-general,  does  not  appear  to 
know  very  exactly  in  what  capacity  he 
attends  here.  He  has  said,  that  a  notifi- 
cation has  been  served  upon  him  by  order 
of  your  lordships,  but  m  what  capacity 
he  attends  at  your  lordships  bar,  does  not 
very  distinctly  appear.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty, however,  may  exist  in  the  mind 
of  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  or  how* 
ever  equivocal  the  capacity  in  which  he 
attends  here,  I  and  my  learned  friends 
have  the  honour  of  attending  at  your  lord- 
ships bar,  distinctly  and  clearly  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen.  The  last  time  I  had  the 
honour  of  standing  in  this  place  and  in 
Uiis  capacity,  your  lordships  deemed  it 
proper  to  delay  hearing,  till  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  arguments 
which  I  humbly  ventured  to  tender  to 
your  lordships'  consideration  against  tlito 
principle  or  the  bill.  By  the  order  of 
your  iordship8,  made  on  the  6th  of  July, 
her  Majesty's  counsel  were  informed, 
that  in  the  observations  which  they  were 
then  permitted  to  make,  they  would  be 
confined  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  upon 
the  bill  which  had  been  read  a  first  time» 
and  to  the  time  or  times  of  proceeding 
thereupon.  Your  lordships  will  recollecf, 
that  I  then  ventured,  not  indeed  to  com« 
plain,  but  to  express  my  extreme  r^;ret, 
that  your  lordships  did  not  think  &  to 
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•How  me  a  greater  latitude  of  obtehration. 
Your  lordships,  however,  intimated,  that 
all  that  latitude  of  observation  should  be 
reserved  to  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  upon  the  question  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  I  should 
be  enabled  to  object  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  altogether.  I  humbly  conceive 
that  this  period  has  now  arrived,  and 
that,  independently  of  any  evidence  which 
may  be  produced  as  to  the  facts—before 
any  evidence  is  gone  into  as  to  the  allega- 
tions of  those  facts — laying  those  allega- 
tions out  of  view  for  the  present,  or  even 
admitting  them  to  be  true,  for  argument's 
•ake,  all  of  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  I 
deny,  as  solemnly  now  as  upon  all  former 
occasions,  to  have  any  colour  or  founda- 
tion whatever,— I  still  demur  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  upon  grounds  of 
which  the  force  cannot  be  weakened  or 
affected  by  any  proof,  that  can  be  offisred 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  fiicts.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  show,  that  I  am  sanctioned 
by  precedent  in  cbjectine  to  the  principle 
of  thia  bill — although  I  admit  that  the 
present  proceeding  has  not  the  remotest 
resemblance  to  any  which  have  preceded 
it,-^I  would  remind  your  lordships  of  the 
case  9f  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Norfolk 
in  1692.  In  that  case,  it  appears  from 
your  lordships'  Journals,  that  proceedings 
took  place  of  the  following  nature :— First, 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  stating 
that  a  bill  had  been  brought  in,  or  that  a 
copy  of  it  had  been  served  upon  her,  or 
•eten  that  she  had  received  regular  notice 
of  the  intention  to  bring  in  such  a  bill— - 
but  stating  only  that  she  had  been  inform- 
ed that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  bad  offered  a 
bill,  and  humbly  praying  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  bill  was  received.  The  House 
iiaving  taken  this  petition  into  considera- 
tion, made  an  order  on  the  8th  of  Jan. 
161>2,  that  her  srace  should  have  notice 
that  the  bill  had  been  ofiered,  but  not  re- 
ceived, and  that  she  should  be  heard  by 
her  counsel  on  the  following  Tuesday,  as 
to  what  she  had  to  object  against  receiv- 
ing the  said  bill.  Your  lordships  will  ob- 
aerve,'that  counsel  were  to  be  neard  even 
against  receiving  the  bill.  I  have  been 
told  before,  that  such  a  thing  was  utterly 
impracticable,  and  I  have  been  put  down 
with  something  approaching  to  soorn, 
wlien  I  presumed  to  suggest,  that  in  be- 
half of  any  party,  however  menaced, 
counsel  could  be  beard  against  the  first 
^readiog  of  a  4>ill  of  p|aioa  and  penalties 
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I  cannot  now  ask  to  be  heard  dgamat  the< 
receiving  of  this  bill,  nor  even  against  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill,  for  the  decision  of 
your  lordships  has  precluded  me  front 
asking  what  you  would  have  been  war-* 
rant^  by  precedent  in  conceding.  But 
how  do  1  now  stand?  The  duchess  of 
Nurfoik,  let  it  be  recollected,  was  heard 
over  and  over  again.  She  waa  heard 
against  receiving  the  bill,  she  was  heard 
against  the  first  reading  of  the  bill,  and 
she  was  twice  heard  on  the  second  read<* 
ing  upon  the  point  of  principle,  and  upon 
the  point  of  evidence.  The  next  caaea 
to  which  I  would  refer,  if  I  am  not  unne* 
cessarily  troubling  your  lordships,  are 
that  of  Knight  and  Burton,  in  1698,  and 
lord  Anglesea's  case  in  1700.  The  case 
of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  that  of 
lord  Angleeea,  were  both  cases  of  divorce. 
I  regret,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  reluct- 
ance that  I  am  compelled  to  make  thia 
observation  in  passing  upon  the  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  your  lordabipa— 4 
I  regret  that  that  committee  were  not 
aware  of  theae  cases,  and  that  tliey  did 
not  happen  to  turn  to  thoae  pages  of  the 
Journals  which  were  so  german  to  the 
matter  of  inquiry.  Lists  of  witnesses,  it 
will  be  found,  were  ordered  to  be  furnish<* 
ed  to  the  persons  against  whom  the  pro* 
ceedings  were  instituted*  I  shall  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
refers  only  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  that  these  are  cases  of  divorce.  In 
two  cases,  however,  to  which  thb  objeo- 
tion  does  not  apply,  and  which  were  not 
inserted  in  the  report,  a  list  of  witnesses 
was  allowed.  It  is  now  too  late  to  ask  for 
my  illustrious  client,  what  I  have  shown 
1  should  have  been  sanctioned  by  prece** 
dent  in  asking,  but  I  trust  your  lordships 
will  allow  me  to  pray  to  be  heard  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding  against  the  prin* 
ciple  of  the  bill. 

Counsel  being  here  ordered  to  wtth«> 
draw,  they,  as  is  usual,  retired  a  few 
paces,  and  then  returned  to  the  bar. 

The  Barl  ot' Liverpool  said  tlie  regular 
course  would  be  to  call  upon  his  majesty'a 
attorney-general  to  open  the  caae  by  pro* 
ducing  evidence  at  their  lordships'  inuv 
and  then  to  call  upon  the  counsel  on  the 

Eart  of  Her  Majesty,  to  answer  the  case 
y  endeavouring  to  repel  the  evidence^ 
and  over  and  above  all  to  object,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  the  principle  of  the  bilL 
This  would  be  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  if  he  understood  the  appla- 
catioB  of  the  coijnsely  it  wm  to  be  heard 
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upon  the  principle  of  the  bill,  inde- 
pendently of  the  bill,  or  astumiDg  the  ac- 
cusation to  be  made  good.  He  could  nut 
help  thinking  that  this  was  an  incon- 
venient stage  of  the  proceeding  for  such 
an  application;  but  he  should  wish  to 
take  the  sense  of  noble  lords  upon  the 
question  before  he  gave  any  decided  opi- 
nion upon  it. 

The  Lord  Chancdhr  said,  that  unless 
some  noble  lord  made  a  motion,  the  at- 
torney-general must  of  course  proceed. 
According  to  the  modem  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  was  not  usual  to  discuss  the 
principle  of  the  bill  before  the  evidence 
was  gone  into.  The  reason  of  this  was 
obvious,  because  if  the  facts  were  not 
proved,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go 
into  the  principle  at  all. 

Lord  Kenyan  said,  that  many  noble 
lords  thought  as  he  did,  that  even  if  all 
the  facts  alleged  against  Her  Majesty 
were  proved,  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass, 
the  House  would  have  great  reason  to 
congratulate  itself,  if  any  arguments  could 
be  brought  forward  which  would  avert 
these  painful  disclosures.  He  repeated, 
that  to  whatever  extent  the  allegations 
might  be  proved,  the  bill  ought  not  to 
pass.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  be  ready  to  hear  the 
arguments  of  the  very  able  counsel  who 
were  now  attending  at  their  bar  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  he  should  move, 
therefore,  that  the  counsel  be  allowed  to 
proceed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  conceived  that 
their  lordships  had  already  decided  this 
question.  They  had  come  to  a  resolution 
to  refer  a  certain  question  to  the  judges, 
with  a  view,  if  any  real  difficulty  presented 
itself,  of  pursumg  some  other  course. 
They  had  heard  the  opinion  of  those 
learned  persons,  and,  according  to  that 
opinion,  the  House  might  rejcularly  pro- 
ceed with  the  present  bill.  The  whole  of 
this  question,  therefore,  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  convenience,  and  they  had 
only  to  decide,  whether  the  present  time 
would  be  more  or  less  convenient  than 
after  the  evidence  was  gone  through,  for 
hearing  arguments  directed  against  the 
principle  of  the  measure.  The  ordinary 
proceeding  undoubtedly  was,  to  hear  the 
attomey^general  open  his  case  and  adduce 
bis  evidence;  after  which  it  would  be 
competent  to  counsel  on  the  other  side  to 
urge  any  objection  against  the  form  or  the 
substance  of  the  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  La;isiibtofi0  agreed  with 


the  noble  earl,  that  the  question  imme- 
diately before  them  was  one  of  conveni* 
ence ;  and  he  also  thought  the  noble  earl 
had  correctly  described  the  usual  course 
to  be,  that  of  allowing  the  attorney-gene- 
ral to  open  his  case,  and  to  reserve  a  sub- 
sequent opportunity  to  counsel  on  the 
other  side  of  stating  their  general  as  well 
as  particular  objections.  They  had  to 
consider,  however,  how  far  the  ordinary 
rule  applied  to  the  present  case ;  for  it 
would  evidently  be  a  great  convenience 
to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  the  facts,  if 
this  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
ends  of  justice.  On  this  ground,  he 
thousht  the  learned  counsel  might  fairly 
be  allowed  the  option  of  addressing  him« 
self  now,  or  at  a  future  period,  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  He  presumed 
that  he  would  not  have  two  opportunities, 
and  if  he  availed  himself  of  the  immediate 
one,  it  was  possible  that  their  lordships 
might  be  spared  the  pain  of  going  at  all 
into  the  evidence,  and  might  at  the  same 
time  guard  against  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
time. 

The  question  was  then  carried  without 
a  division,  and  it  was  communicated  to 
Her  Majesty's  counsel,  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  urge  their  objections  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  either  at  that  time, 
or  after  the  evidence  was  concluded. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  resolution  of  their  lord- 
ships' was  open  to  many  objections.  Evi- 
dence might  be  adduced  in  the  progress 
of  the  inquiry  on  which  the  Queen's 
counsel  might  have  to  found  material  ar- 
guments against  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure. They  would,  notwithstanding,  by 
the  terms  of  this  resolution,  be  precluded 
from  so  doing,  if  they  urged  any  objec- 
tions of  that  nature  at  present.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  complete  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  and  established  mode 
of  proceeding. 

Earl  Grey  thought  the  .course  to  be 
pursued  might  be  fairly  left  to  the -discre- 
tion of  the  learned  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
this  was  an  instance  of  the  court  making 
a  bargain  with  counsel  as  to  the  manner 
;  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  cause ; 
and  this,  he  believed,  was  without  aoj 
precedent  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  called 
upon  Her  Majesty's  counsel  to  muse  thek 
option, 

Mr.  Brougham  said : — I  have,  in  the 
first  placci  to  apologise  to  your  lor4- 
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ships  for  not  having  immediately  withdrawn 
from  your  lordships'  bar  in  the  manner 
which,  as  it  seems,  would  have  been  most 
agreeable  to  some  of  your  lordships. 
Many  of  your  lordships,  who  are  not  much 
in  the  habit  of  witnessing  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  this  House,  may  not  be  aware  that 
retiring  from  the  bar  is  a  mere  formality, 
and  that  it  is  usual  for  counsel  upon  these 
occasions  to  retire  half  a  step  from  the  bar, 
and  then  to  come  forward.  I  mention 
this  with  a  riew  of  removing  any  impres- 
sion, that  I  was  intentionally  guilty  of  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  your  lordships,  and 
because  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
even  in  this  House  who  are  ready  to  mis- 
construeevery  thing  [Cries  of  ^*  Order  '*]• 
If  I  understand  the  terms  upon  which  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  address  your  lord- 
ships, against  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I 
am  to  be  precluded  hereafter  from  address- 
ing any  observations  to  your  lordships,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
allegations,  which  the  evidence  is  meant 
to  support.  I  shall  certainly  make  my 
election  without  one  moment's  hesitation, 
and  avail  myself  of  the  permission  to  be 
heard  now  even  upon  these  terms.  I 
4o  this  with  entire  satisfaction  to  my  own 
•mind,  because  I  know  too  well  the  justice 
which  reigns  in  this  place,  not  to  be  per- 
fectly certain,  that  if,  unexpectedly,  any 
thing  comes  out  in  the  course  of  the  evi- 
'dence,  from  which  your  lordships  may 
£nd  it  necessary  for  the  ends  of  substantial 
justice  to  revise  your  opinion,  that  oni* 
nion  will  not  be  considered  irrevocable, 
and  I  shall  not  be  precluded  from  again 
addressing  your  lordships  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

My  lords,  my  first  objection  to  this  bill 
is,  that  it  is  a  private  law  made  for  a  par- 
ticular case,  and  for  the  punishment  of  a 
particular  individual.  Unhappily,  laws  of 
this  nature  are  known  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  this,  and  of  all  other  countries ;  but 
ihey  have  never  been  resorted  to  in  any 
country,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  with- 
out a  cieep  sense  of  their  hateful  nature, 
and  of  their  utter  repugnance  to  every 
principle  of  justice.  From  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Roman  code,  private  laws 
were  known  by  the  name  of  priviUgia  i 
and  they  were  divided  by  Civilians  mto 
two  classes,  one  of  which  was  favourable 
to  the  object  of  enactment,  the  other  hos- 
tile to  him,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
ofprivilegium  odiosum.  Such  was  the 
stigma  which  jurisconsults,  as  well  ac- 
quainted wiih  the  force  of  language  as 
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with  the  value  of  the  principles  ef  justice^ 
have  affixed  to  this  species  of  law,  there- 
by marking  toafter-times  that  they  deem- 
ed it  to  be  a  measure  of  a  hateful  descrip* 
tion,  which  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
could  justify.  These  laws  are  to  be  found 
roost  frequently  in  the  blackest  pages  of 
the  Roman  annals.  They  are  invariably 
ex'post'^acto  laws.  They  first  permit  the 
deed  to  be  done,  and  whether  the  party  is 
to  be  deemed  innocent  or  guilty  is  mat' 
ter  of  subsequent  inquiry ;  or  rather,  af-* 
ter  permitting  the  deed  to  be  done,  with- 
out any  notice  or  warning  to  the  party  ac- 
cused, they  enact  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  eouity.  I  should  be  guil- 
ty of  childish  pedantrv  were  I  to  occupy 
your  lordships*  time  In  reverting  to  the 
history  of  past  ages,  or  in  proving  that  the 
wisest  and  best  of  men  deprecated,  and 
even  those  who  were  not  the  best  of  men, 
had  still  the  honour  to  shudder  at  this 
most  unjustifiable  mode  of  legislation. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  even  in  its  worst  periods, 
bears  testimony  to  the  detestation  in 
which  such  measures  were  held.  With- 
out entering  into  minute  details,  I  will  just 
refer  your  lordships  to  the  attainders  of 
Mortimer  and  Arundel,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  2nd  and  Edward  the  3rd, 
which  were  measures  introduced  upon  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  emergency.  I 
will  pass  over  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8tb 
that  barbarous,  detested,  and  justly  de* 
tested,  monarch ;  detestable  for  his  un<^ 
principled  spoliations,  for  his  heartless 
cruelty,  and  for  his  violation  of  the  tender- 
est  ties,  and  I  will  take  my  stand  at  a  pe- 
riod of  a  better  description,  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  1st  and  2nd.  Your  lordships 
will  probably  call  to  mind  the  attainder  of 
lord  Strafford,  the  greatest  disgrace,  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  that  ever  sullied 
the  purity  of  either  House  of  Parliament* 
Your  lordships  will  the  rather  call  to  mind 
the  case  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  because  it 
is  cited,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  approved 
by  some  of  your  lordships,  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  search  for 
precedents  in  cases  of  impeachment.  Im- 
peachment, did  I  say  ?  It  would  have 
been  comparatively  a  case  of  justice  had 
the  earl  of  Strafford  been  impeached  ;  it 
would  then  have  been  afiMut-judicial  pro* 
ceeding,  in  which,  while  the  principles  of 
justice  were  violated,  the  forms  would  B$ 
least  have  been  half  preserved.  To  show 
to  your  lordships  the  sense  which  our  aiy* 
cestors  entertained  of  this  foul  act  ofini- 
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quity  and  iojuiiicfti  I  will  read  the  tenai 
in  which  they  recorded  their  opiaioo.  No 
language  of  mine,  or  even  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  thos^  whom  I  have  now  the  ho- 
nour to  address,  can  make  ao  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  jodgment  as  the  ad- 
mirable words  of  those  predecessors  of 
your  lordships*  After  stating  that,  upon 
various  pretexts,  the  turbulent  party  see- 
ing no  lu>pes  to  effect  their  unjost  de- 
signs by  any  ordinar?  way  of  proceeding, 
they  did  at  last  resolve  to  attempt  the  des- 
truction of  that  earl  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  for  the  express  purpose,  they 
proceed  to  rescind,  repeal,  and  reverse  this 
said  unjust  act,  and  then  to  add  these  me- 
morable words ;  "  And  to  the  end  that 
right  be  done  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased earl  of  Strafford  aforesaid,  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  all  records  and  pro^ 
ceedings  of  parliament  relating  to  the 
said  attainder,  be  wholly  cancelled,  and 
taken  off  the  £le,  to  the  intent  the  same 
may  not  be  visible  in  afler  ages,  to  be 
brought  into  example  to  the  prejudice  of 
any  person  whatsoever/'*  Of  this  de- 
scription, substituting  only  for  life,  rankthe 
nest  illustrious,  and  station  the  most  ex- 
alted, privileges  the  most  esteemed  among 
men,  and  what  is  higher  than  all  the  rest, 
and  dearer  tlian  each,  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable  to  character,  feeling  and  ho- 
nour, the  bill  which  now  lies  upon  the  ta- 
ble of  your  lordships  belongs  strictly  and 
even  technically  to  the  class  which  your 
lordships'  predecessors  have  thus  charac- 
terised. The  reversal  of  lord  Strafford's 
attainder  manifests  the  manly  sense 
which  our  ancestors  entertained  of  that 
abominable  measure*  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  beacon  to  warn  posterity,  as  a 
landmark  for  after  ages,  when  future 
princes  and  future  parliaments  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  similar  acts  of  injus- 
tice. 

My  lords,  I  have  stated  the  opinion  of 
your  lordships'  predecessors  in  the  case 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  but  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  the  attainders  in  the 
worst  o£  former  times,  not  even  except- 
ing any  of  the  attainders  of  Henry  the 
Sth's  wives,  were  regular,  consistent,  judi- 
cial acts,  compared  with  this*  .  In  the 
fiiit  place,  nothing  illegal  is  charged 
against  Her  Majesty*  This  I  am  bound 
to  say,  both  in  consequence  of  the  deci- 
aion  of  the  judges,  and  still  more  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  proceedings,  that  there 
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was  no  possibility  of  proceeding  at  law*  If 
aoy  act  -had  been  committed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  I  am  bound  to  JBuppose 
that  the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  a 
bill  of  Pains  abd  Penalties  would  not  have 
been  resorted  to.  Nothing  illegal  has 
been  done— nothing  illegal  is  charged 
against  Her  Majesty.  This  is  a  most 
material  consideration,  to  which  I  hum- 
bly crave  your  lordships'  attention.  Al- 
thouffh  no  law  has  been  violated,  it  does 
not  follow  that  no  judicial  proceeding 
could  be  resorted  to  ;  because  impeach- 
ment is  expressly  and  emphatically  pro* 
vided  for  the  trial  of  matters  not  cog- 
nisable  by  the.  ordinary  course  of  law. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  class  of 
proceeding  is  necessarily  excluded  in  the 
renunciatioQ  of  the  other,  but  that  Crimea 
and  misdemeanors  which  cannot  be  in^ 
dieted  in  the  courts  of  Westminster,  are 
nevertheless  cognizable  before  your  lord- 
shipa  by  impeachment*  In  lord  Straf- 
ford's case,  an  impeachment  had  been 
resorted  to,  but  it  was  apprehended  that 
it  might  fail,  and  a  bill  of  aKainder  was 
accordingly  commenced  in  the  Lords, 
while  the  impeachment  was  still  pending* 
Why  was  not  impeachment  resorted  to  m 
the  present  caser  Was  the  tattered  and 
ragged  evidence  considered  of  so  desperate 
a  character,  that  no  hope  could  be  enter- 
taiaed  of  your  lordships  concurrence  in  a 
charge  of  impeachment  ?  Why  were  your 
lorduiips  distrusted  i  If  the  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
had  been  sent  up  here  with  a  view  to  im- 
peachment, if  managers  had  been  sent  up 
from  the  other  House,  they  would  at  any 
rate  have  allowed  the  proceeding  to  go 
on*  See,  my  lords,  how,  much  we  have 
been  dq>rived  of  by  not  adopting  thii 
course.  If  an  impeachment  had  been 
preferred,  the  charges  would  have  been 
specially  drawn  up  with  a  convenient 
certainty ;  we  should  have  been  furnished 
with  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  with  all  those 
advantages  whieb  belong  to  a  real  judicial 
proceeding.  Though  I  am  aware  that 
your  lordships  have  every  disposition  to 
conduct  this  proceeding  in  the  spirit  of 
justice,  your  lordships  will  forgive  me 
when  I  say,  that  this  is  not  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. I  am  prepared  to  show,  as  well 
from  Uie  authority  of  cases  decided  in 
this  House,  as  from  the  recent  protest!  of 
virtuous  minorities,  that  such  acts  as  thb 
present  ought  never  to  be*  resorted  to 
unless  firom  absolute  necessity,  either  to 
avert. some  ioopeodiag  danger  frota  the 
2  T 
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ttal«,  or  to  pre¥e»t  an  abiolute  faSoro  of 
juBiice.  In  a  protettdnmro  up  bjr  lord 
cbancellor  Coirper»  in  1728>  U  it  Mud, 
that  nothing  Aort  o£  inch  an  evident  ne* 
cettity,  when  the  preier?ation  of  the  state 
plainly  requires  it,  can  joatify  such  a  pro* 
ceedio^  as  that  now  before  us.*  Wnat» 
then,  u  the  impelling  or  o?er-ru1ing  ne- 
cessity which  can  justify  the  present  mea^ 
sure?  Is  the  succession  in  danger?^  It 
has  nerer  been  even  alleged  or  siurinised 
that  the  succession  can  by  any  possibility 
be  endangered.  If  Her  Majesty  had  been 
brought  up  for  trial  under  the  statute  Ed. 
Srd,  though  this  had  been  decided  to  be 
jo>|»ossibie,  and  even  admittinff  the  alle- 
gations against  her  to  be  true  tor  the  sake 
of  areument,  yet  when  the  long  separation 
jwd  the  age  of  the  parties  wer^  considered* 
no  possible  danger  could  be  apprehended 
to  tne  purity  of  the  royal  succession.  The 
want  of  heirs  may  be  one  ground  of  dan« 

Sr  to  the  succession ;  but  I  shall  dismiss 
is  without  any  obsenration,  because  no 
man  pretends  that  the  succession  is  en- 
dangered from  this  cause. 
It  has  been  said*  that  the  conduct  im* 

Silted  to  Her  Majesty  has  a  tendency  to 
egrade  the  Crown»  and  the  nation  with 
wiMcb  she  is  connected,  and  that  that 
connexion  ought  therefore  to  be  broken 
oir.— If  these  charges  were  brought  for- 
ward against  my  client  while  Princess  of 
Wales,  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  divorce 
must  have  been  sought  for  in  the  or- 
dinary way — that  lul  the  usual  forms 
upon  such  an  occasion  must  have  been 
^ne  through  *-  that  the  party  seek- 
ing the  divorce  must  himself  liave  pre- 
sented a  petition  tayour  lordships— 4md, 
above  all,  that  he  must  have  come  into 
eourt  with  clean  hands  i  But  the  period 
when  my  client  was  Princess  of  Wales  was 
allowed  to  go  by.  These  accusations 
were  delayed  until  she  became  queen ; 
and  thus  care  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
to  deprive  her  of  the  rights  of  a  private 
subject.  I  do  not,  however,  say  that  these 
vights  are  gone,  but  others  do,  and  this 
extraordinary  course  of  proceeding  is  re- 
torted to  upon  the  alleged  groundof  state 
aecessity.  Upon  thb  plea  H  is  atteq^Ced 
to  bniM  an  argument  for  excluding  the 
Queen  from  those  rights  which  i^y  other 
female  in  the  country  would,  on;  an  anar 
loj^ut  occationi  be  allowed  to  esefdie 
wtthout  dispute«->whicb  pould  not,  under 
«By  pretence,  be  refuted  t»  my  dlent^  }f 
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against  her  whue  she  was  Prinoett  of 
Wales.  But  I  contend  that  Her  Migesty 
should  be  allowed  the  tameprivilegea  noir 
as  formerly,  mmcpro  toftc,  at  lawyers  ««• 
prested  it.  Her  Majetty  mutt  indeed  be, 
m  common  equity,  entitled  to  the  tame 
rights  and  means  of  defence' against  the 
attack  made  in  this  bill,  as  if  that  attack 
had  been  made  upon  her  while  Princesr 
of  Wales. 

I  now  come  to  another  part  of  the  ease, 
and  I  have  to  implore  your  lordships  to 
pause  while  yet  on  the  threshold  of  this 
extraordinary  proceeding,  and  thus  avert 
the  consequences  which  are  but  too  likely 
to  follow  if  you  determine  to  persevese. 
I  will  not  now  advert  to  any  topic  of  re- 
crimination. I  should,  indeed,  most  deeply 
deplore  the  painful  necessity  of  doing  so 
upon  any  occasion.  But  the  right  of  re* 
crinu'nation  on  th$  part  pf  my  client  I 
could  not  exercise  without  directly  vio- 
lating the  express  injunctions  of  Her 
Majesty ;  nor  it  it  my  purpose  to  resort 
to  that  right  unless  driven  to  it  by  abso- 
lute and  overnrulinff  necessity.  In  obe- 
dience to  the  same  owh  command,  I  lav 
out  of  view,  as  equafiy  inconsistent  witk 
mv  own  feelings  and  those  of  my  dieoty 
all  arguments  of  another  descriptkm  in 
which  I  mif ht  be  Ifempted  to  show  that 
levity  or  indiscretion,  criminality,  or  even 
criminal  intercourse  (for  why  should  I 
be  afraid  to  use  the  term?)  cannot  be 
held  to  be  fatal  to  the  character  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  illustrious  fiunilv  governing  it.  Ilere 
nothing  is  or  has  been  prov^;  and  is  it 
because  calumnies  have  been  bruited  and 
gossipped  about— because  such  a  jealoua 
watcn  has  been  kept  upon  the  Queen 
abroad,  that  we  are  to  think  they  are  to 
have  more  force  than  conduct  less  equi- 
vocal at  home?  That  argument,  and  every 
thing  rtsttbing  from  it,  I  willingly  post- 
pone till  the  day  of  necessity ;  aiM  in  the 
saose  wqr  I  dismiss  for  the  present  all 
other  qoestiona  vespectin^  the  conduct  or 
coooesions  of  any  parties  previous  to 
marriage.  These  I  say  not  one  word 
idKMit ;  they  are  dangerous  and  tremendous 
qjoestiooi,  the  consequences  of  discussing 
which,  at  thof  resent  moment,  I  will  not 
eten  trust  nradf  to  describe.  At  pre- 
sent I  bold  tlieoa  t0  be  needless  to  the 
eiiety  of  my  cUenM  but  when  the  neoet- 
sily  arrives,  an  advocate  knowt  but  one 
d&ty,  and,  cott  what  it  nsay,  be  mutt  dis- 
efaarge  it.  Be  the  centequencet  what  they 
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mtift  to  anr  other  penooty  pNOwen,  prin- 
Gi(wlities9  aominions,  or  nations,  an  ad- 
vocate is  bound  to  do  his  duty;   and  I 
shall  not  fail  to  exert  every  means  in  my 
jKiwer  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this 
Dili.    But  when  I  am  tola  that  a  case  of 
absolute  necessity  for  the  measure  is  made 
out,  because  the  Queen  has  been  guilty 
of  improper  fomiliarities  f  though  I  must 
look  at  the  bill  itself  for  tne  nice  distinc- 
tions and  refined  expressions  found  in  it) 
because  she  has  thought  fit  to  raise  from 
low  sttuationsy    offibers  who   had  served 
other   people   in  menial  capacities— be- 
cause she  had  treated  them  with  unbe- 
comtog  intimacy— -because  she  had  ad- 
vanced them,   and  bestowed  marks    o{ 
fiivour   and   distinction  upon  them— 4>e- 
cause  she  had  created  an  order,  and  con- 
ducted herself  in  public  and  private  with 
offensive  familiarity— I  cannot  help  asking, 
if  these  matters  are  so  fatal  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  nav,  to  the  very 
peace  of  the  nation  (for  what  else  can 
justify  a  bill  hke  this?)  why  it  Is  only  re- 
sorted to  at  the  present  moment?    The 
biU  charges  even  a  licentious,  dissraceful, 
and  adulterous  intercourse;  and  uerefore 
Its  supporters  say  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  interpose.    But  I 
appeal  to  the  House— for  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so— whether  this  is  not  only  un- 
true, but  whether  It  is  not  known  to  be 
untrue.    The  bill  itself  speaks  falsely,  and 
I  will  tell  your  lordships  whv  I  say  so. 
Are  we  arrived  in  this  age  at  that  highest 
pitch  of  polish  in  society  when  we  shall 
oe  afiraid  to  call  things  by  their  proper 
namcfs,  yet  shall  not  scruple  to  punish  by 
express  laws  an  ofience  in  the  weaker 
sex  which  has  been  passed  over  in  the 
stronger  f    Have  we  Uideed  reached  that 
stage  ?    I  trust  I  shall  not  hear  it  said  in 
this  place :  I  hope  that  spirit  of  justice 
which  I  believe  pervades  this  House  at 
large  will  prevent  it.     But  if  not,  I  will 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  and  to 
the   heads   of  the  church  now  ranged 
before   me,   whether  adultery  is  to  be 
considered  only  a  crime  In  woman.     I 
make  the  same  confident  appeal,  and  to 
the  same  quarter,  when  I  ask,  whether 
the  Crown  can  be  dishonoured,  the  fame 
of  the  country  tarnished,  and  the  morals 
of  the  people  put  in  jeopardy,  if  an 
adulterous  intercourse  ^whicii  no  one  ven- 
tures to  «all  adultery)  shall  be  proved 
against  a  lady,  when  that  which  I  venture 
to  call  adultery,  because  the  exalted  in- 
dividualJiifflseif  has  cotnfessed  it  to  base, 
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has  actually  been  committed  by  a  prince* 
It^  Is  with  the  utmost  pain  that  I  make 
this  statement :  it  is  wrung  from  me  by 
hard  compulsion ;  for  there  Is  not  a  man 
who  acknowledges  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
gratitude  than  I  do,  all  the  obligations 
which  this  country  and  Europe  owes  to 
that  illustrious  individual  to  whom  it  re- 
fers.  I  ssy  it  not— God  forbid  I  should-^ 
to  visit  harshly  upon  him  any  of  the  fail- 
ings of  our  common  nature,  much  less  to 
alter  in  one  iota  my  recorded  sense  of  the 
baseness  of  that  conspiracy  by  which 
those  failings  were  dragged  before  the 
public.    I  bring  it  forward  because  it  is 
m  truth  an  answer  to  this  case.     Why 
was  no  bill  of  degradation  brought  In 
in  1809,  after  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  full  confession  on  be- 
half of  the  party  accused,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  most  immoral  and  unbe- 
coming conduct?     All  this,  I  say,  waa 
well  known  to  the  authors  of  the  present 
bill;  for  one  of  themselves  penned  the 
very   words   I   have    just  read    to  the 
House.    I  ask,  therefore,  whether  there 
is  any  possibility  of  replying  to  this  ob- 
jection, but  in  one  short  way— that  the 
male  members  may  do  all  tiiey  please, 
however  exalted  their  station,  however 
intimately  connected  with  the  Crown  and 
with  the  highest  interests  of  the  state ; 
that  their  conduct  is  perfectly  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but  let  the  tooth  of  slander 
once  fix  upon  a  defenceless  female  of  the 
family,  who  has  been  residing  abroad, 
who  has  been  allowed  to  expatriate  her- 
self, who  has  been  assisted  m  removing 
from  the  country  and  even  cherished  te 
keep  away  from  it ;  then,  at  that  instant^ 
the  venom  must  distil,  and  she  must  be 
persecuted  and    prosecuted,  under   the 
canting,  hypocritical,  and  disgusting  pre- 
tence, that  the  character  of  the  country 
and  the  honour  of  (he  Crown  are  at  stake. 
Whether  all  of  us,  nearer  to  the  objectt 
do  or  do  not  see  through  the  fiimsy  pre- 
text, be  assured  that  the  ^ood  sense  of 
the  nation  cannot  be  deceived,  and  that 
those  at  a  distance  will  be  both  shocked 
and  astonished.     The   people  at  large 
must  look  upon  it  as  something  too  ridi- 
culous to  be  examined :    I  myself  can 
hardly  use  decorous  terms  in  speaking 
of  it,  and  they,  in  their  homely  languagOp 
will  assert,  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish one  purpose  under  the  colour  of  ano- 
ther. «« Here  is  a  man,"  they  will  say, "  who 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife;  he  talks  of  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  country,  yet  iu 
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dearest  interests,  its  peace,  its  monJs, 
and  its  happiness  are  to  be  sacrificed  to 
gratify  his  desires."  I  would  then  exhort 
year  lordships  for  sake  of  the  reouta- 
lion  and  judgment,  as  well  as  for  sake  of 
she  peace  and  interest  of  this  country,  not 
to  allow  itsgraTCy  rational,  enligbtenied^ 
and  moral  character,  as  well  as  its  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  caprice  or  will  of  any  indi- 
▼idual,  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  of 
such  an  extraordinary  purport  as  that  be- 
fore the  House.  By  this  measure  it  is 
f proposed  to  enact  a  divorce  in  a  pecu^ 
iarly  novel  manner:  for  where,  I  ask, 
can  an  instance  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  law,  where,  after  a  legal 
marriage,  which  I  assume  that  between 
their  majesties  to  have  been,  it  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  dissolve  that  marriage,  except 
upon  actual  proof  of  aduHery,  and  upon 
the  application  of  the  husbiuid  or  party 
aggrieved?  Ic  is  provided,  indeed,  in 
▼our  lordships'  Standing  Orders,  that  the 
husband  who  applies  tor  a  divorce  shall 

Sersonally  attend  the  Honse,  m  order  that 
e  may  be  examined  before  the  divoc oe 
is  granted  to  show  that  there  is  no  col- 
lusion, and  that  he  himself  stands  redut 
in  curia.  But  the  charge  against  my 
client,  upon  which  a  divorce  is  sought  in 
the  present  bill,  is  not  that  of  adultery, 
but  **  adulterous  intercourse,"  which  is 
an  ofience  unknown  to  our  law.  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred 
bond  of  marriage,  it  has  been  occasionally 
asserted,  that  it  is  not  a  religious,  bat  a 
civil  contract.  To  rebut  this  assertion,  I 
could  quote  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines,  and  soundest  lawyers  this 
country  has  ever  known,  or  to  whom  the 
guardianship  of  our  public  morals  and  pub- 
lic institutions  were  ever  committed.  But 
I  think  it  quite  enough  to  read  an  extract 
from  the  decision  of  one  of  the  greatest 
consistorial  judges  England  ever  poe- 
sesacd,  I  mean  sir  William  ^cott,  who,  in 
delivering  his  judgment  on  the  case  of 
DalrympTe  x>.  Dairy mple,  when  some 
foolish  objection  was  made  against  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  thns  ex- 
pressed himself:  —  «<  Marriage,  i«  its 
origin,  is  a  contract  of  natural  law ;  It 
may  exist  between  two  Individuals  of  dif- 
ferent f^JieBf  although  no  third  person 
existed  in  the  world,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  common  ancestors  of  man- 
kind ;  it  is  the  parent,  not  the  child,  of 
civil  society.  In  civil  society,  it  becomes 
a  civi]  contract,  rcgukit^d  and  prescribed 
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by  law,  and'  endowed  with  civil  eomem 
quenees^  In  most  civiltased  countries  actinip 
under  a  sense  of  the  force  of  sacred  oUiga* 
tions,  it  has  had  the  sanction  of  relicioii 
superadded :  it  then  becomes  a  rdigtooa 
as  wdl  as  a  natural  and  civil  contract ; 
for  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
because  it  ia  the  one^  thereiore,  it  mam 
not  likewise  be  the  other.    Heaven  itsen 
is  made  a  party  to  the  contract,  and  lh« 
consent  of  the  iodividuab  pledged  to 
eaieh  otiier,  ia  ratified  and  consecrated  byf 
a  vow  to  Godu**  Is  it  possible,  then,  tiM 
yonr  lordships  can  evnr  be  persuaded  to 
lay  sacrilegious  hands  npon  such  a  sacred 
eompoc^-^that  Ton  will  attempt  to  pal 
asunder  Show  wnom  Oed  hath  united,  ot 
to  cut  that  kno^  which  has  been  tied  by 
the  combined  lawa  of  God  aod  man  \  Bnl 
how  can  your  krdahips  be  reconciled  to 
such  a  deed  in  the  extraordinary  mannev 
proposed  by  this  bill,  where  the  Iresband 
nimself  does  not,  as  in  every  other  instance 
of  divorce,  come  forward  lo  make  any 
application  for  the  meaaure  I   My  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side,  in  oidet  to  ^t 
rid  of  the  astringent  arguments  which 
they  had  reason  to  apprehend  upon  thia 
point,  on  the  part  of  my  cliest,  have, 
no  doubt,   told  your  brdsbips,  thaX  the 
king  ie  no  paity  lo  the  present  applica'* 
tion.  But  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney^ 
general,  when  certain  quesuons  were  pot 
to  him,  could  hardly  tell  whence  he  came, 
how,  by  whom  be  was  sent,  or  with  whom 
the  present  prosecution  originated,   ol^ 
though  be  could  say  that  the  king  was 
no  party  to  the    measorew      Thus    my 
learned  friend  warily  and  astutely  endea^ 
▼oored  to  ward  ofi  the  argument  which 
might  arise  from  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king.    He  therefore  said,  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  that  he  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
public    He,  however,  received  all  his  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  at  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,     it  appears,  in- 
deed, that  my  learned  friend  aid  not  go 
to  any  other  place  for  intelligence,  from 
an  apprehension,  perhaps,  to  use  a  com- 
mon fi^rase,  that  he  might  go  farther  and 
fore  worse.     My  learned  friend  has,  it 
would  seem,  been  employed  by  nobody, 
and  thus  constituted,  be  applies  to  your 
fordahips  for  the  adoption  of  this  unpre- 
cedented and  illegal  jproc^^'V'  ^^^  ^^® 
adoption^  indeed,  of  a  measure  which  is 
against  all  the  analogies  of  law,  and  for 
the  dissolution  of  a  bond  held  sacred  by 
the  whole  of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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jurisprudence.— Byt  will  your  lordships 
allow  me  to  ask.  whether  there  is  not 
enough  of  evidence  before  jou  and  the 
country  to  sliow  that  (he  ground  upon 
which  this  bill  is  alleged  to  be  neceesaryi 
namely,  a  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  and  the  honour  of  the  oacson,  ii*  a 
mere  pretence,  that  indeed  it  is  quite  an 
after«t nought  ?    In  order  to  form  a  cor** 
rect  judgment  of  the  views  of  men,  it  is 
certainly  better  to  look  to  their  conduct 
than  their  language.    That  is  a  good  rule 
at  any  time,  but  especially  at  such  limes 
as  the  present,  and  with  regard  to  such 
politicians  as  those  with  whom  this  bill 
•appears  to  hare  originated.    I  should,  in- 
deed, rather  look  to  an  act  of  such  per- 
sons for  the  illustration  of  their  real  views 
and  principles,  than  to  whole  volumes  of 
speeches  or  writings.     It  may  be  said, 
that  I  cannot  precisely  tell  who  are  tht 
authors  of  the  present  bilL    But  I  must 
presume  those  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
bill  who  laid  before  i>arlianient  the  pa- 
pers upon  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 
Those  who  advised  her  majesty  to  go 
abroad  against  her  own  wishes  are  per- 
fectly well  known.    At  a  period  of  life 
when  Her  Majesty  wss  naturally  anxious 
for  the  enjoyment  of  quietude,  she  was 
encouraged  by  those  advisers  to  seek  that 
quietude  in  a  foreign  land,  where  every 
prospect  and  pronoise  of  comfort  and  case 
were  held  out  to  her.     Those  advisers 
were  opposed.    Her  Majesty  was  told  by 
gentlemen  who    offered    to  stake   their 
heads  for  the   fact,  that  she  would  be 
quire  safe  if  she  remained  in  this  country. 
1  am  stating  that  to  which  I  myself  put 
my  hand.    It  was  stated  to  Her  Majesty 
that  if  she  should  go  abroad,  she  would 
be  surrounded  by  spies,  and  that  soase 
plot  would  be  formed  against  her.    These 
statements  were  however  unavailing.  Her 
Majesty  did  go  abroad ;  and  how  for  the 
advisers  who  sought  to  dissuade  her  from 
that  proceeding,  were  correct  calculstors, 
her  present  situation  could  fully  illustrate. 
In  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  contrived  to  counteract  her  faithful 
counsellors,  she  went  to  the  Continent ; 
and  upon  her  return  it  was  her  fate  to 
find  her  professed  friends  arrayed  against 
her,  upon  the  ground,  forsooth,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  return  she  ought  to 
be  prosecuted  for  alleged  misconduct,  in 
which  it  seemed  she  might  revel  to  any 
esctent  if  she  would  only  remain  abroad. 
There  was  no  objection,  it  appeared,  if 
slie  would  do  so,  that  she  shouldiodnlge  in 


any  liberties  she  pleased— that  she  should 
have  that  sort  of  unlimited   toleratioo 
which  was  offered  to  her  many  years  ago, 
upoa  certain  conditions.    But  luiving  de- 
termined to  return  to  England,  that  ship 
which  was  so  ready  to  carry  Her  Majesty 
away  from  England  waa  refused  to  con« 
vey  her  home.    She  was  alleged  to  hav« 
been  guilty  four  years  ago  of  the  pffenca 
charged  upon  her  in  the  present  bill,  and 
yet  BO  proceeding  was  instituted  or  ma- 
naccd  against  her  tmtil  she  thought  pro- 
per to  come  home.    Until  then,  it  was 
not  alleged  or  insinuated  that  it  was  ac^ 
cessary  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  to  take  aoj 
measure  against   Her  Majesty.    Not  a 
word,  not  a  rumour,  not  a  breatli,  indeed^ 
was  ever  heard  of  any  such  measure  or 
pretence,  imtil  Her  Majesty  came  homob 
Her  Majesty  might,  it  appeared,  act  ai 
she  plened  amoag  foreigners,  who  envied 
and  hated  England;   sue  might  exhibU 
any  spectacle  she  desired  to  their  jealous 
eyes,  without  interfering  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  tbe  lH)noor  of  the  na^ 
tioo ;  but  tbe  moment  she  set  her  foot  on 
English  soil  that  dignity  and  honour  called 
for  her  prosecution  and  punishment.    I 
am  aware  that  propositions  were  made  to 
her  majesty,  if  she  would  agree  to  certain 
terms,  and  that  even  up  to  the  twelftk 
hour,  the  prospect  of  compromise  was 
held  out.    These  propositions  were,  how- 
ever, accompanied  with  a  threat,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  gave,   it   seems,  very 
great  ofience.  But  how  was  Her  Majesty 
trefted  thrQughout  the  whole  of  this  case, 
and  how  were  the  long-sufierine  people 
of  this  country  treated  also  ?    She  would 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rank 
which  it  was  now  alleged  she  had  for- 
feited, while  she  was  to  have  an  increased 
pension,  with  full  licence  to  pursue  what 
the  present  bill  called  f'  adulterous  inter- 
course," if  she  would  only  continue  on 
the  Continent,  and  abstain  from  visiting 
England.    So  that  if  she  was  as  criminal 
as  her  accusers  alleged,  she  was  to  be  al- 
lowed a  larger  salary  for  the  more  ex- 
tended enjoyment  of  that  criminality ;  )f 
she  would  only  be  reconciled  to  a  foreign 
residence,  no  charge  whatever  was  to  oe 
brought  against  her  of  any  injury  to  tb^ 
dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of 
the  nation.   These  pretences  or  phantoms 
were,  indeed,  only  raised  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's arrival  in  this  country.    This  re- 
view of  the  conduct  of  the  authors  of  the 
preicnt  bill  muit  ierrti  I  think,  sufE- 
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cicntly  to  illustrete  their  dumotar,  iodl 
appeal  to  your  lordthipt»  at  men  of  ia||a- 
citj  and  sound  sente,  at  men  of  jutt  prm- 
oiplet  and  generout  viewty  but  above  alU 
as  men  of  honour,  whether  each  a  mea- 
sure thould  be  allowed  to  proceed  farther. 
Let  me  beg  your  lordthipt  to  retrace 
▼our  ttept  by  stoppins  the  progrest  of  a 
bill,  the  principle  and  purpote  of  which 
are  so  utterly  exceptionable*  It  is  the 
character  of  wisdom  to  abandon  error  the 
moment  it  is  discovered,  and  the  sooner 
any  erroneous  course  is  given  up  the 
better.  I  hope  and  trust,  then,  that  yomr 
lordships  wilt  not  be  induced,  for  the 
gratification  of  any  man,  to  nrosecute  this 
or  any  other  measure  upon  iale  pretences, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  absolute  ruin,  and 
tibat  by  rejecting  such  a  primositioa  you 
will  act  as  becomes  your  doty,  consult 
the  salvation  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  real  and  substantial  honour  of  the 
Crown. 

The  Lord  ChanceUar^  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Brougham  had  retired  from  the  bar,  said, 
that  Uie  House,  which  admitted  but  two 
counsel  to  be  heard,  would  hear  the  other 
counsel  now. 

Mr.  Dmmanf  at  that  late  boor  of  the 
day,  when  the  understood  period  for  the 
termination  of  business  had  arrived,  after 
an  anxious  attendance,  and  in  his  present 
state  of  health,  trusted  that  their  lordships 
would  extend  to  him  their  indulgence  by 
granting  him  time  till  to-morrow. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  most  ready 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  learned 
counsel,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of 
an  adjournment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  added,  that  the 
House  would  proceed  to-morrow,  and 
that  only  two  counsel  would  be  heard  for 
or  against  the  bill. 
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Friday f  Aug,  18. 

The  counsel  for  and  against  the  Bill  of 

Fains  and  Penalties  having  been  called  in, 

Mr.  Denmatif  her  majesty's  Solicitor* 

feneral,  then  addressed  their  lordships, 
[e  commenced  his  address  to  the  House 
by  thanking  their  lordships  for  the  indul- 
gence which  had  on  the  preceding  day 
been  extended  to  him.  It  now  became 
his  duty,  the  learned  counsel  said,  to  state 
to  the  House  the  objections  he  had  to 
urge  against  the  bill  which  was  before 
them ;  and  it  would  require  no  argument 
of  hit  to  convince  their  lordtlupti  toat  )be 
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nJon  to  which  he  wat  about  to  ad- 
himtelf-— the  principle  of  the  bill—* 
was  as  open  to  opposition  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  proceedings  as  it  could  have 
been  at  anpr  previous  period.  That  fact 
had  been  fully  established  in  the  case  of 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk ;  and,  indeed,  if 
he  were  to  be  considered  as  precluded  by 
any  thing  which  had  passed  from  entering 
into  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  present 
and  of  the  original  measure,  it  would  bo 
waste  of  tune  for  him  to  proceed  at  all* 
He  should,  however,  address  himself  to 
the  subject  lust  as  if  no  proceedings  had 
yet  been  taken,  and  as  if  the  bill  were 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  to  a 
House  of  Peers  which,  in  point  of  law  aa 
well  as  in  point  of  fact,  had  never  heard 
one  syllable  of  the  intentions  of  those  by 
whom  the  bill  had  been  promoted.  If* 
then,  it  was  open  to  the  House  at  this 
time  to  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  the  bill  in  all  its  bearings, 
it  followea  of  necessity,  that  if  the  House^ 
as  it  was  now  constituted,  should  happen 
to  take  a  diflerent  view  of  the  ooestion 
from  that  which  had  been  acted  upon, 
there  would  be  no  inconsistency,  no  im- 
propriety, no  retractation,  in  their  adopt- 
ing such  view.  The  House  had  no  steps  to 
retrace,  because  no  steps  had.been  taken 
—because  the  House  stood  at  the  present 
moment  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the 
measure;  and  upon  that  threshold  he 
would  make  his  first  stand  against  it.  He 
had  looked  at  this  bill,  of  tremendous  im- 
portance, attentively,  and  to  the  principle 
of  it  he  thought  it  impossible  for  any  coo* 
stitutional  or  legal  mind  not  to  feel  the 
strongest  aversion;  but  he  must  confess 
that,  proceeding  technically,  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  raising  the  point  with  which  he 
was  to  contend.  When  he  read  the  bill,, 
and  asked  himself  what  particular  princi- 
ple he  should  assail,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
abstract  that  particular  point  from  the 
mass;  he  was  puzzled  to  see  what  was 
the  especial  doctrine  meant  to  be  estab« 
lished ;  what  was  the  precedent  supposed 
to  be  followed,  or  sought  to  be  laid  down ; 
what  were  the  lights  derived  from  the 
past,  or  what  the  example  held  up  to  the 
future.  It  was  in  vain  tnat  he  bad  tried  to 
abstract  the  bill ;  and,  although  he  bad 
exerted  his  faculties  upon  the  preamble, 
be  could  draw  from  that  document  no 
precise  charee— he  could  grapple  with 
nothing  which  directly  affected  either  the 
conduct,  the  charactefi  or  the  interett  of 
hitcUent. 
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Before  he  pursued  that  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, however,  he  felt  it  his  dutj  to  say, ' 
that  he  was  even  now  addressing  their 
lordships  under  an  election  which  his 
client  nad  been  compelled  to  make.  He 
did  not  complain  of  that  which  to  the 
House  had  seemed  just;  but,  with  re* 
ference  to  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
circumstances,  he  thought  proper  to  re* 
mind  the  House,  that  Uiose  for  whom  he 
app^red  had  been  compelled  to  that 
election,  and  that  the  election  so  made 
ought  not  to  be  captiously  held  as  binding 
upcm  them  against  any  change  of  mea- 
sure! which  a  change  of  circumstances 
might  induce.  There  was  another  point, 
too,  upon  which  Her  Majesty's  counsel 
had  been  put  to  their  election,  and  upon 
which  he  doubted  if  they  had  exercised  a 
'wise  discretion -on  the  part  of  their  client. 
Upon  other  occasions  of  a  similar  nature 
both  common  lawyers  and  civilians  had 
been  heard;  but  upon  the  present  im- 
portant question,  a  question  involving 
chose  principles  which  formed  the  very 
basis  of  the  common  law,  and  compromis- 
ing equally  those  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
puity,  ana  those  principles  which  |^o- 
vemed  the  nearest  relations  of  social  life, 
only  one  common  lawyer  and  one  civilian, 
or  two  common  lawyers,  were  permitted 
to  addreis  the  House.  The  effect  of  that 
order  had  been  to  deprive  him  of  the 
assistance  of  a  learned  friend  who  would 
have  done  justice  to  many  points  upon 
which  he  (Mr.  Denman)  was  almost 
wholly  uninrormed ;  but,  under  all  disad- 
vantages, he  appeared  before  their  lord- 
ahips^-he  appeared  in  the  execution  of 
that  important  duty  which  was  cast  upon 
him  by  nis  office — an  office  which,  in  the 
present  hour  of  tri^l  and  of  difficulty,  he 
.prized  far  more  hiffhly  than  the  proudest 
favours  which  royalty  could  confer  in  the 
BBoment  of  prosperity.  He  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  m  the  performance  of  that 
duty ;  and  if  he  failea,  the  failure  would 
be  owing  to  his  want  of  talent,  and  not  to 
any  want  of  zeal  for  the  cause  which  he 
was  pleading. 

The  proceedings  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, the  learned  counsel  continued, 
who  had  occupied  themselves  in  the  ex- 
amination of  certain  written  papers,  un- 
vottdied,  he  believed,  by  any  living  wit- 
ness,- had  been  compared  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  grand  jury.  He  would  not  tra- 
vel over  the  ground  so  often  trodden  in 
contrasting  the  difference  between  the 
two  jurisdictioiia;  but  this  secret  coni- 


mittee^  oompared  to  a  mnd  junr,  deputed 
to  find  bills,  was  not  tne.body  from  which 
the  present  bill  had  emanated.    The  biU 
had  been  set  up  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  secret  committee ; 
but  that  bod^  had  not  found  that  the  facts 
stated  were  m  proof  before  them,  or  that 
the  present  was  the  proper  mode  of  bring- 
ing tliose  facts  to  investigation  and  to 
punishment.    The  secret  committee  had 
merely  recommended  a  sdemn  inquiry ; 
the^  had  merely  declared  that,  upon  ex- 
amming  the  documents  laid  before  them, 
they  found,  upon  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  various  persons  residing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,   charges  deeply 
affecting  the   honour  of  the  Queens— 
charges  so  deeply  concerning,  not  only 
the  ojgnihr  of  the  Crown,  but  the  mond 
feeling  of'^  the  country,  as  to  call  for  a 
solemn  inquiry:  and  that  it  was  their 
opinion  that  such  an  inouiry  would  be  moat 
conveniently  effected  through  the  mediom 
of  a  legislative  proceeding.    The  secret 
committee  had  not  declareid  that  the  evi- 
dence of  those  various  persons  was  true, 
or  even  that  the  documents  were  authen- 
tic   They  had  recommended  a  solemn 
inquiry,  not  a  bill  of  divorce  and  degra^ 
dation.    That  bill  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  not  by  the  committee,  but  by 
an  individual  peer— -filling,  no  doubt,  a 
situation  of  high  responsibility  in  the  go- 
vernment, but,  in  the  present  case,  simply 
preferring  the  bill  as  any  other  peer  in 
that  House  might  have  preferred  it*    He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  bill  had  not 
been  drawn  bvthe  noble  earl  who  had 
presented  it :  he  did  not  inquire  whether 
It  had  been  drawn  by  the  learned  attor- 
ney-general ;  but  he  was  certain  that  he 
need  make  no  apology  for  declaring  that 
he  should  examine  it  as  narrowly  and 
with  as  much  fearlessness  as  if  it  were 
a  common  indictment   preferred  at  the 
lowest  tribunal  to  which  a  subject  of  the 
country  could  be  summoned.    When  he 
looked  at  the  terms  of  the  bill  (for  he 
could  find  no  abstract  principle  belonging 
to  it)  he  saw  no  state  necessity  mentioneo, 
no  public  inconvenience  pressed,   as  a 
cause  why  it  should  pass.    But,  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  recital  of  this  bill— 
this  ebullition,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  of  moral 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  party  who  drear 
it — ^this  bill  which  was  to  express  the 
deep  feeling  which  the  House  entertained 
of  tne  <<  scandalous,  vicious,  and  immoral*' 
conduct  of  the  Queen.    In  1814,  Her 
Majeatyi  then  Princess  of  Wales,  being  at 
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Mi]co,  engaged  in  her  terviee  one  Ben- 
tholocnevr  Befigamii  «  foreigner  of  loir 
f  tation»  who  had  before  aenred  in  a  simi- 
lar capaoitf.  Well,  there  waa  nothing 
very  acandalous  or  vioious  in  that*  And 
after  the  said  B.  Bergami  had  ao  entered 
the  service  ef  the  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
-most  unbecoming  and  degrading  intmiacy 
icomnienoed  between  them.  Whether  any 
ffiven  intimacy  was  unbecoming  or  de^ 
grading  tnost  be  very  much  a  matter  of 
opinion;  and  that  which  one  of  their 
lerdshfpt  might  deem  derogatory,  might 
by  another  be  held  perfectly  flttbg  for 
Her  Majesty's  mnk  and  station.  The 
learned  coansel  then  read  through  a  va- 
Ttety  of  the  charges  against  Her  Sf  ajesty, 
among  which  it  was  impossible,  he  con* 
tended,  to  discover  any  thing  either 
acandalous,  unbeooming,  or  disgraceful— 
any  thing  which  one  human  being  had  a 
dght  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  ano- 
ther, or  any  thing  which  could  honestly 
be  imputed  as  a  crime,  either  in  a  court 
of  justice  or  in  a  legislative  assembly. 

but  this  proceeding  had  been  likened 
to  an  ordinary  bill  of  indictment.  <<  What," 
eaid  Mr.  Denman,  **  is  it  common,  in  bills 
of  indictment,  to  state  the  evidence 
ngainst  the  party  ?-^te  stale  the  facts 
wrhich  perhaps  have  f^varned  the  decision 
of  the  grand  jury  upon  their  ex-parte 
examination  ?--4o  place  upon  the  record, 
not  a  plain,  honest,  intelligible  diarge, 
but  the  evidence^  the  very  evidence,  upon 
which  they  have  brought  their  own  mmds 
to  a  eonclusion,  perhaps  most  unoharita- 
ble  and  uiHust  ?  Is  there  any  thin^  in 
bills  of  indictment  insidious,  ensnaring, 
and  Jesuitical  ?  -^  any  thing  that  leaves 
the  par^.accused,  in  doubt  and  darkness 
as  to  Jibe  crime  he  is  accused  of?  No ; 
the  law  of  England,  that  law  which  may 
be  truly  called  the  perfection  of  reason, 
of  justice,  and  of  humanity,  is  most  careful 
that  no  individual  shall  ever  be  charged 
with  an  offence,  the  nature  of  vhich  he 
shall  not  understand,  and  to  which  he 
ahall  not  be  prepaced,  if  innocent,  with  an 
immediate  answer.  If  I  were  to  indict  a 
man  for  murder,  should  I,  upon  the  face 
-of  the  indictment,  state  more  than  that  he, 
-with  malice  afbrethought,  ftc.  struck  the 
blow  ?  Should  I  say,  that  John  Thomas 
had  been  for  ten  years  an  enemy  of  the 
deceased? — ^that  he  had  threatened  him, 
and  that  he  was  seen  to  watch  and  to  way- 
lay him?  Then  why,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
in  this  most  solemn  proceedings  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  offienee  charged—  , 
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j  DBam  tlie  nature  of  the  circnantflDoea  at« 
'  leadmg  ii-^from  the  nature  of  the  evi* 
denee  by  which  it  is  to  be  established, 
it  becomes  most  peculiarly  just,  moat  ab** 
solutely  necessary,  if  justice  is  intended, 
that  the  defendant  should  haive  the  most 
clear  and  distinct  notice,  the  most  precise 
advertisement  and  warning  of  the  facts 
with  which  she  is  charged-— why  are  cir* 
cnmstances,  which  are  at  beat  but  evi* 
deoce  from  which  the  ftct  may  be  inferred, 
why  ana  thoae  circumstances  to  be  bUmeiK 
ed  upon  the  &ce  of  the  indictment  V 

[Here  the  learned  ffentleman'a  argu« 
ment  was  interrupted  by  Uie  entrance  of 
the  Queen.  The  House  rose  to  receive 
tier  Majesty,  who,  attended  by  lady  Aon 
Hamilton,  took  her  seat  within  the  bar, 
and  immediately  in  front  of  her  counsel.3 

Mr.  Denman  contmued.-— It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  he  protested  against 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  he  could 
only  view  as  an  enumemtion  of  doubtful 
circumstances  proceeding  upon  an  ex* 
parte  statement^  capable  probably  of  a 
complete   and   satisfactory  answer,  bat 
oertain  to  excite  prejudice  against  the 
party  aecused,  and  supposed  to  be  put 
fair]  v  and  impartially  upon  trial.    But  he 
would  I  proceed  for  a  moment  with  the 
language  of  the  bill.  It  atated,  ««that  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  wholly  regardless  ef 
her  honour  and  of  her  character,  and  un*- 
mindfttl  of  her  duty  to  her  husband^  eon* 
ducted  herself  to  the  said  Bartholomew 
Bergami,  and  in  other  respects,  both  in 
public  and  private,  in  various  plaoea  and 
countries  which  she  visited,  with  inde- 
cency, and  with  offensive  familiarity  and 
fireedom.**     What,  the  learned  counsel 
would  ask,  was  conveyed  by  such  lan«> 
guage?    How  was  such  a  charge  to  be 
met?    What  was  to  be  understood  by. 
<*  in  other  respects  P'    There  were  cir- 
cumstances stated,  which,  at  law,  would 
be  considered  as  most  unjustly  and  most 
iniquitously  stated ;  but  not  a  word,  not 
a  fact,  which  proved  the  Queen  to  have 
been  unmindful  of  her  duty  to  her  boa- 
bahd:  and  then,  in  order  to  meet  her 
with  a  charge  of  whidi  she  could  have  no 
notice,  and  could  not  possibly  be  pveu 
pared  to  answer,  they  provided  them* 
aelves  with  arguments  and-witnesses  as  to 
indecent  familiarities  <*  in  other  respects.*' 
And  then,  as  a  climax,  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  seemed  to  have  woi^ed 
himself,  came  the  charge  which  he  bad 
not  dared  to  make  point-blank,  the  charge 
whieh  would  of  itself  have  been  — ^-•---* 
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to  support  his  bill|  and  without  which  it 
never  could  stand  for  a  moment ;  then,  as 
though  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  the 
desperate  and  unnatural  resolution  of 
taking  the  chance  that  some  suborned 
wretch  from  among  the  perjured,  abject 

Sack,  dragged  by  bribes  from  among  the 
regs  of  society  in  those  countries  which 
the  Queen  had  visited,  might  come  up  to 
the  mark,  then  came  the  <<  intercourse." 
He  had  never  known  until  now  that  it 
was  necessary  to  qualify  the  word  adultery. 
He  should  have  thought  the  simple  word 
sufficient  without  any  other  epithet.    But 
the  deviser  of  the  bill  had  worked  himself 
up  step  by  step,  and,  after  reaching  the 
points  *< licentious  and  disgraceful,'  he 
nad  contrived  to  go  one  step  further,  in 
hopes  of  inducing  the  jury  to  infer  aduU 
tery  from  the  circumstances  which  might 
appear  in  evidence  before  them.    The 
heau  movement,  however,  was  to  come. 
First  was  manifested  the  deep  sense  of  her 
majesty's  scandalous  and  vicious  conduct ; 
next,  the  determination  that  she  had  ren- 
dered herself  unworthy  of  her  station  and 
prerogative;   then  the  resolution  to  de- 
prive her  of  those  advantages ;  and  last, 
as  though  it  had  just  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  the  ingenious  writer,  came  that  remark* 
able  clause,  which,  as  a  postscript  some- 
times contains  the  whole  meaning  of  a 
letter,    seemed    to    contain    the    whole 
force  of  the  bill — the  sentence  of  divorce 
against  her  majesty  the  Queen ;  thereby 
permitting  her  royal  consort  to  contract 
a  second  marriage. 

He  had  already,  the  learned  counsel 
continued,  alluded  to  the  indefinite  na- 
ture of  the  charges  in  the  bill — to  their 
frequent  dependence  upon  individual  feel- 
ing and  opinion.  And  upon  what  feelings 
.or  opinions  was  her  majesty  charged  with 
indecent  and  improper  freedoms?  For, 
after  all,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  opi- 
nion. We  had  opinions  distilled  to  the 
third  and  fourth  degree ;  presented  by 
some  one  to  the  committee ;  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  secretary  of  state ;  and  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  attorney- 
general;  opinions  given  by  the  House 
knew  not  whom,  and  comine  through 
channels  equally  unknown.  He  would 
defy  any  human  being  to  point  out  a 
question  upon  which  such  variety  of  opi- 
nion might  exist  as  upon  that  question  of 
improper  fitmiliarity ;  and  upon  that  very 
pomt  he  would  refer  the  House  to  one 
of  the  finest  compositions  which  had  ever 
been  produced  by  the  pen  of  man-^he 
VOL.  II. 


letter  addressed  by  the  Princess  of  Wales 
to  his  late  majesty  upon  the  subject  of  the 
inquiry  in  1806.     In  the  course  of  that 
inquiry,  Mrs.  Lisle,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
character,  was  examined  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  she  declared 
that  she  thought  the  conduct  of  the  Priir- 
cess  was  only  *<  flirtiog  conduct,'*  which 
was  the  strongest  tmn  remaining  againat 
the   Princess  upon    that  inquiry.     The 
letter  to  which  be  would  refer  their  lord- 
ships   contained    these  observations  :  -^ 
<<  What  Mrs.  Lisle  exactly  means  by  only 
flirting  conduct,  what  degree  of  impro- 
priety of  conduct  she  wotdd  describe  by 
It,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  with  any  pre* 
cision,  to  ascertain.    How  many  women 
are    there,    most   virtuous,    most   truly 
modest,  incapable  of  any  thing  impure, 
vicious,  or  immoral,  in  deed  or  thought, 
who,  from  greater  vivacity  of  spirits,  from 
less  natural  reserve,  from  that  want  of 
caution  which  the  very  consciousness  of 
innocence    betrays  them  into,    conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner,  which  a  woman 
of  a  graver  character,  of  more  reserved 
disposition,  but  not  with  one  particle  of 
superior  virtue,  thinks  too  incautious,  too 
unreserved,  too  familiar,  and  which,  if 
forced  upon  oath  to  give  her  opinion  upon 
it,  she  might  feel  herself,  as  an  honest 
woman,  bound  to  say,  in  that  opinion, 
was  flirting !"     Mrs.  Lisle,  it  should  also 
be  observed,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  exr 
amination,  under  the  severe  oppression  of 
having,  but  a  few  days  before,  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  daughter;  a  daughter 
wI:o  had  been  happily  married,  and  who 
had  lived  happily  with  her  husband  in 
mutual  attachment  till  her  death.    The 
very  circumstance  of  her  then  situation 
would  naturally  give  a  eraver  and  severer 
cast  to  her  opinions."— Jf  such,  my  lords, 
(continued  Mr.  Denroan)  are  the  able  and 
incontrovertible  remarks  made  upon  the 
evidence  of  that  most  respectable  and 
honourable  individual  to  whose  testimony 
they  apply— if  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  such  a  case  great  allowance  ought  to 
be  made,,  not  only  for  peculiar  notions 
with  respect  to  propriety  of  manners,  but 
for  the  existing  state  of  spirits  of  the 
person  by  whom  such  notions  may  be  en« 
tertnined,  what  weight  shall  we  ascribe 
to  the  opinion  that  her  mmesty  has  in-* 
dulged  in  <<  indecent  and  onensive  fami-< 
liarity  and  freedom"  — an  opinion  pro- 
ceeding from  nobody  knows  whom,  and 
which  must  have  been  founded  on  infor- 
mation passing  through  a  variety  of  cban« 
2U 
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nels?  My  lords,  the  passage  which  I 
have  just  read,  seems  to  have  a  classical 
allusion  to  a  sentence  in  which  Hume 
describes  the  cliaracter  of  the  unhappy 
Anne  Boleyn.  That  sentence  is  as  fol- 
lows:— **  Anne,  though  she  appears  to 
'have  been  entirely  innocent,  and  even 
virtuous  in  her  c(Riduct,  had  a  certain 
gaiety,  if  not  levity  of  character,  which 
•threw  her  off  her  guard,  and  made  her 
less  circumspect  than  her  situation  re- 
quired. Her  education  in  France  ren- 
dered her  the  more  prone  to  those  free- 
doms ;  and'  it  was  with  difficulty  she  con- 
formed herself  to  that  strict  ceremonial 
practised  in  the  Court  of  England."  And 
let  it  be  recollected,  my  lords,  that  on 
the  subject  of  <*  familiarity,"  there  is 
something  in  royally  which  dispenses  to 
the  possessors  with  the  necessity  of  being 
so  alert  with  reference  to  it,  as  may  be  re- 
quisite on  the  part  of  persons  of  less  ele- 
vated condition.  They  cannot  lose  any 
rank  by  whatever  condescension  they  may 
show.  If  they  give  way  to  generous 
kindness  and  sensibility — ^if,  in  moments 
of  confidence  and  absence  from  suspicion, 
they  indulge  in  their  native  joyousness  of 
character,  they  thereby  diminish  nothing 
of  the  true  dignity  which  belongs  to  them. 
It  is  for  persons  of  inferior  station  to  feel 
a  jealousy  on  this  subject,  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  what  might  be  termed  undue 
condescension,  and  to  avoid  that  amiable 
fomiliarity  which  is  inherent  in  all  good 
ininds,  when  at  liberty  to  act  from  native 
impulse.  Such,  my  lords,  is  the  charac- 
ter which  was  formerly  attributed  to  an 
illustrious  person  whom  I  must  not  here 
name.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
mention  an  anecdote  of  that  illustrious 
person,  which  I  believe  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  lord  Guilford.  It  is 
said,  that  that  illustrious  person,  some 
years  ago,  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  in- 
dulge in  habits  of  familiar  kindness  even 
with  persons  of  a  rank  so  inferior  to  him- 
self as  waiters  at  taverns. — From  one  of 
those  individuals  a  note  was  addressed  to 
that  illustrious. person  as  follows: — Sam 
Spring,  of  the  Cocoa- tree,  presents  his 
compliments  to  his  Royal  Highness,  &c. 
&c."  To  this  his  Royal  Highness  re- 
turned an  answer  couched  in  these  teroas : 
— **  This  may  do  very  well  between  you 
and  me,  Sam^  but  it  will  not  do  with  your 
people  of  high  dignity.  For  God's  sake^ 
do  not  speak  so  to  Norfolk  or  AraodeU" 
[a  laugh]. 

My  lords,  1  beg  leave  also  to  remintf 
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your  lordships^  that,  but  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that 
a  proposition  would  have  been  laid  before 
your  lordships,  of  a  description  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  bill ;  a  proposition 
which,  instead  of  enacting  that  her  ma- 
jesty should  be  dethroned,  and  her  mar- 
riage declared  null  and  void,  would  have 
reco^ized  her  majesty  as  queen  consort, 
would  have  continued  her  in  the  legal 
enjoyment  of  all  her  rights  and  privHegel, 
would  have  secured  to  her  an  annuity  for 
life  of  fifly  thousand  pounds,  would  have 
undertaken  to  convey  her  in  a  royal  yacht 
to  any  part  of  the  continent,  and  would 
have  entreated  her  to  accept,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  royal  husband,  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  parliament,  for  the 
facilities  afforded  to  such  an  arrangement. 
If  in  any  argument  the  conclusion  shall 
appear  to  be  false,  and  if  th^t  conclusion 
has  been  fairly  drawn  from  the  premises, 
then  the  premises  themselves  must  ha?c 
been  false.^— If,  therefore,  your  lordships 
were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  having 
the  proposition  which  1  have  just  de- 
scribed submitted  for  your  sanction,  it 
follows  that  the  charges  against  her  ma- 
jesty are  false,  and  that  the  premises  oa 
which  those  charges  are  fouuded  cannot 
be  true.  Or,  my  lords,  take  it  the  other 
way.  How  comes  it  that  we  are  here  i 
The  whole  of  this  unfortunate  aflbir  ori- 
ginated in  his  majesty's  message  to  'Par- 
liament. What  was  the  gist  of  that  mes- 
sage ?  That  the  Queen  s  arrival  in  this 
country  rendered  some  parliameotafj 
proceeding  necessary.  The  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  were  in  no  degree  implicated,  It 
seems,  until  her  majesty's  arrival  in  this 
country.  Why,  then,  my  lords,  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  ought  to  have  run  thus : 
—  •*  Whereas  in  spite  of  the  offer  of 
50,000^.  a  year  made  to  her  majesty  to 
stay  away,  and  whereas,  although  her 
majesty  knew  of  the  charges  that  were 
to  be  exhibited  against  her,  and  whereas, 
although  a  long  negodatlon  was  carried 
on,  of  a  nature  the  most  favourable  and 
flattering  to  her  majesty,  she  refused  to 
become  a  party  to  her  own  degradation 
by  silently  acquiescing  in  her  exclusion 
from  the  Liturgy,  &c«;  therefore  be  it 
enacted,  that  her  m$gesty  shall  be  d^^raded 
and  divorced,  and  that  her  royal  consort 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  marry  again."  If  vour 
lordships  wish  thepreamDle  of  this  bill  to 
ipeak  the  truth,  it  must  assume  one  of 
the  forms  whidh  I  have  described.    At 
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anv  rate,  it  must  not  retain  that  in  which 
It  18  at  present  moulded.  My  lords,  I  do 
not  like  the  introduction  of  levity  on  a 
subject  of  this  grave  nature;  but  1  de- 
clare, that  when  1  first  heard  this  bill  read 
I  thought  myself  in  a  theatre,  and  fancied 
that  the  various  parts  were  got  up  by 
different  pcrfonoers.  One  seemed  to  me 
to  say,  '*  her  majesty  engaged  in  her 
service  a  foreigner  of  low  station;" 
another,  «  A  most  unbecoming  and  de- 
grading intimacy  commenced  between 
her  Uoyal  Highness  and  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami;*'  a  third,  *<  Her  Royal  Highness 
placed  him  in  high  and  confidential  situ* 
atlons  about  her  Royal  Highnesses  per- 
son;*' a  fourth,  "Her  Royal  Highness 
conducted  herself  in  a  manner  that  proved 
she  was  wholly  unmindtul  of  her  exalted 
rank  and  station  ;*'  and  then  came  Mrs. 
Candour,  implying,  in  the  phrase,  "  and 
in  other  respects,'*  a  something  which 
even  her  kindness  could  not  extenuate. 
Really,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  that 
we  are  acting  the  "  School  for  Scandal ;" 
and  that  this  solemn  inquiry  in  which  we 
arc  engaged,  is  nothing  more  than  a  so- 
lemn farce.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  Malvolio,  expelled  fVom 
his  stewardt^hip  hy  the  combination  of  the 
servants,  with  whom  he  has  quarrelled, 
and  who  have  determined  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  him,  although  the  most 
distineqishcd  person  in  their  mistress's 
household. 

What  we  complain  of,  my  lords,  is,  the 
absence  of  a  distinct  and  definite  charge, 
and  the  multiplication  of  circumstances, 
from  which  an  inference  is  intended  to  be 
drawn ;  but  against  which  no  defence  can 
be  made.  What  we  complain  of,  my 
lords,  is,  that  a  motive  is  held  out  to  your 
lordships  for  passing  this  bilK  which  would 
be  inoperative  in  a  court  of  justice  or  on 
au  impeachment.  In  a  court  of  justice  a 
jury  would  be  sworn  to  determine  whether 
the  distinct  fact  alleged  had  been  ac- 
tually committed  or  not.  In  the  case  of 
au  impeachment  distinct  articles  would 
have  been  exhibited,  and  every  one  of 
your  lordships  would  have  been  severally 
called  on  to  declare,  upon  his  personal 
honour,  whether  or  not  he  believed  that 
the  specific  charges  were  true.  But,  my 
lords,  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
is  difficult — nay,  it  is  impossible  to  say  on 
what  principle  your  lordships  will  indivi- 
dually be  guided  in  your  decision.  Some 
n'jble  loros,  who  may  be  satisfied  that  no 
**  adulterous  intercourse"  has  taken  place, 


may    nevertheless    entertain    such    high 
opinions  with  respect  to  <*  familiarities," 
as  to  be  induced  to  convict  her  majesty^ 
and  to  think  it  therefore  necessary  to  pass 
this  bill.    My  lords,  I  know  that  all  the 
noble  persons  present  who  are  lawyers 
will  declare,  **  We  must  have  the  adultery 
distinctly  and  unequivocally  proved ;"  but 
there  may  he  other  noble  lords  who  may 
be  of  opinion  that  a  strong  surmise  will  be 
sufficient.    What  security,  therefore,  can 
I  possess  of  a  just  and  legal  decision! 
The  law  lords    from  their    professional 
habits,  I  may  be  sure  of ;  but  how  can  I 
tell  on  what  other  noble  lords  may  be 
pleased  to  found  their  verdict?    In  an 
action  for  crim.  con.,  or  in  a  criminal 
court,  the  judge  would   say,   *^  I  must 
have  the  fact  of  the  adultery  distinctly 
proved/'  and  if  it  were  not  distinctly 
proved  he  would  direct  the  jury  to  ac- 
quit the  defendant*    But  the  question  is 
how  we,  her  majesty's  counsel,  are  so  to 
guagc  and  measure  your  lordships  opinions 
as  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  the  various 
impressions  which  this  bill  is  calculated 
to  make  on  your  lordships'  minds  ?  Some 
of  the  allegations  in  this  brill  may  appear 
to  your  lordships  to  be  true.    There  may 
have  been  frequent  **  familiarities"  as  they 
are  called.     There  may  have  been  fre- 
quent sittings  at  table  together.     There 
may  have    been    frequent    appearances 
of  intimacy  during  the  continuance  of 
mutual  hardships  and  difficulties,   which 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  im- 
proper.    But  how  are  we  to  know  what 
evidence  on  such  subjects  will  be  satis- 
factory to  all  your  lordships  ?     Some  of 
your  lordships  may  be  disposed  to  convict 
our  illustrious  client,  on  the  ground  of 
**  unbecoming  and  degrading  intimacy :" 
others  on  her  having  advanced  the  inaivi- 
dual  implicated  with  her  **  to  a  high  situa- 
tion in  her  Royal  Highness's  household ;" 
others  on  her  having  *<  conferred  upon  hioi 
a  pretended  order  of  knighthood ;''  others 
on  her  having  «  received  into  her  service 
many  of  his  near  relations.'^  Every  noble 
lord  may  discover  some  particular  basis 
on  wliich  to  justify  his  vote ;  and  no  two 
peers  may  pronounce  on  the  same  grounds. 
There  may  even  be  some  of  your  lord- 
ships tempted  by  views  of  expediency 
alone  to  pass  the  measure.    We  all  know 
that  when  greal  interests  clash — when  the 
highest  characters  of  the  realm  are  op- 
posed to  one  another,  this  language  will 
be  held — this  language  has  been  held— 
that  as  one  of  the  parties  mua  be  dis- 
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placed,  right  or  wrong,  the  one  less  im- 
portant to  the  general  weal  must  give 
way.  -  One  print  has  even  dared  to  say^ 
that  if  your  lordships  do  not  feel  justiBed 
in  treating  her  majesty  as  a  criminal,  the 
public  interest  requires  that  she  should 
be  made  a  martyr !  Far  am  I,  my  lords, 
from  insinuating  that  such  an  argument 
can  have  any  weight  on  your  lordships' 
minds ;  but  the  doctrine  has  been  avowed, 
and  we  can  therefore  have  no  security 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  influence. 
If  I  am  asked,  what  course  of  proceed- 
ing would  be  preferable  to  the  present,  I 
reply,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  House 
i>rCommons  to  call  on  your  lordships  by 
an  impeachment  to  enter  into  an  inquiry 
into  this  subject.  Certainly  a  grand  jury 
could  not  investigate  the  nature  of  any 
acts  alleged  to  have  been  ooipmitced  at 
Milan.  But  your  lordships  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  such  an  investigation.  An 
impeachment  would  be  a  trial.  A  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  is  no  trial.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  defame  the  accused.  It  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  suspicion  against  your 
lordships — unjust,  I  allow,  but  certainly 
not  unnatural ;— suspicion,  which,  if  the 
present  proceeding  oe  persevered  in,  the 
public  .will  think  they  have  a  right  to 
entertain.  Mv  lords,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  I  disclaim  any,  the  slightest  im- 
putation, on  this  high  tribunal.  I  revere 
Jt  from  the  depth  .  of  my  heart.  If  on 
any  occasion  it  should  happen  to  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  a  sinister  motive,  I 
would  rather  submic  to  that  inconvenience 
than  throw  any  odium  on  its  general  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  But  if  the  public 
see  the  legislature  of  the  country,  on  a 
great  and  important  occasion,  depart  from 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  volunteer 
the  support  of  charges,  such  as  those 
which  this  bill  exhibits,  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  warmest 
.advocates  of  pur  constitution  to  justify 
your  lordships'  conduct.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  remarl^s  offered  to  your  lordships  yes- 
terday on  this  bill  by  my  learned  friend. 
The  proceeding  is,  as  my  learned  friend 
.ju»tly  observed,  a  proceeding  in  which 
|he  accusers,  the  jury,  and  the  legislature, 
are  combined  in  one.  In  reference  to  the 
measure  of  former  times,  to  which  my 
learned  friend  alluded  (and  against  which 
so  able  a  protest  is  entered  on  your  lord- 
ships' Journals),  I  will  say,  that  I  should 
consider  the  honour  of  the  peerage  dearly 
bought,  were  it  to  be  on  the  coiuHtion 
of  finding  my  ancestor's  name  iu  ihc  ma- 
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jority  by  which  that  measure  was  carried. 
Let  your  lordships  consider  the  evil  con- 
sequences with  reference  to  your  own 
dignity,  which  must  be  the  result  of  per- 
severing in  a  departure  from  the  principle 
which  1  am  advocating.  In  a  judicial 
proceeding  this  House  ought  alone  to  pro- 
nounce. What  will  be  the  consequence 
of  your  lordships  sharing  your  high  func- 
tions with  others  ?  Your  lordships  examine 
evidence  on  oath,  and  you  pronounce 
your  opinions  upon  your  honour.  If, 
afler  passing  sentence  on  her  majesty,  by 
acouiescing  in  the  present  bill,  you  send 
it  oown  to  the  Lower  House,  it  will  there 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignity  of  popular 
clamour.  In  that  House  witnesses  are  not 
examined  on  oath,  and  yet  they  may  be 
subjected  to  all  the  scrutiny  to  which  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  of  va-^ 
rious  habits  and  tempers,  may  choose  to 
expose  them.  I  have  certainly  no  incli- 
nation to  disparage  that  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  I  cannot  forget,  that  it  hu  been 
said  by  one  of  their  most,  distinguished 
members,  that  they  never  entered  into 
any  inquiry,  but  they  disgraced  them- 
selves. Instead  of  expressing  their  own 
unbiassed  judgment,  every  petty  corpora- 
tion will  be  entitled  to  instruct  its  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject  of  this  bill. 

But,  my  lords,  there  is  yet  a  third  estate. 
The  King  must  become  a  party  to  this 
proceeding ;  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Commons  will  share  with  your  lordships 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  of  your 
privileges.  The  King,  in  all  cases  a  for- 
midable auxiliary  to  a  cause  which  he 
espouses,  must,  m  the  present  instance, 
be  an  overpowering  one.  Let  us  examine, 
my  lords,  the  part  which  the  King  has 
hitherto  taken  in  this  affair.  Has  the  King 
complained,  or  has  he  held  his  peace  ?  If 
his  majesty  has  held  his  peace,  will  your 
lordships  set  the  first  precedent  since  the 
canon  law,  of  a  dissolution  of  marriage 
without  any  complaint  from  the  parties 
to  it  ?  If  his  majesty  has  been  the  com- 
plainant—if he  has  set  all  the  machinery 
going  which  is  now  in  such  terrible  ope- 
ration— with  what  face  can  your  lordships 
call  on  the  King,  who,  by  that  complaint 
has  already  as  emphatically  pronounced 
upon  the  subject  as  if  he  had  spoken  from 
the  throne  to  decide  on  a  question  in 
which  his  dearest  wishes  are  so  deeply 
involved  ?  How  can  your  lordships  call  on 
this  third  estate  to  pronounce  on  that  on 
which  it  has  pronounced  akeady?    My 
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lords,  permit  me  again  to  say,  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  my  royal  client,  that  in  now  at- 
tempting to  avert  what  is  miscalled  the 
trial  of  her  majesty,  there  is  no  depar- 
ture whatever  from  consistency.  We  ask 
for  a  trial — but  we  ask  for  a  fair  trial. 
We  do  not  wish  for  a  trial  founded  on 
scandalous  imputations  sealed  up  in  a  bag, 
and  hinted  at  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
the  public  mind.  We  do  not  wish  for  a  trial 
in  which  the  judges  are  not  warranted  in 
examining  witnesses  on  oath.  We  do  not 
wish  for  a  trial  in  which  the  ultimate  sen- 
tence is  to  be  pronounced  by  him  whose 
interest  it  is  to  condemn  us.  Not  onlv  is 
there  no  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty  in  endeavounng  to  avert  this  dis- 
gusting inquiry,  but  the  effort  is  due  from 
her  to  a  state  in  which  she  is  now  the 
first  subject,  and  of  which  she  may  one 
day  be  the  Sovereign.  She  owes  it  to 
the  country — she  owes  it  to  morality — 
she  owes  it  to  justice— she  owes  it  to  all 
those  principles  on  which  society  is 
foundea,  and  by  wliich  it  coheres  and 
is  maintained. 

But,  my  lords,  is  this  bill  a  bill  of  Di- 
vorce ?  Is  it  any  thing  else  ?  The  last  four 
lines  of  the  bill  would  be  perfectly  ade- 
quate to  the  description  of  its  object.  That 
object  is  but  too  obvious.  No  man  can 
be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  release 
his  majesty  from  those  ties  which  bind 
him  to  his  present  wife.  If,  however,  this 
bill  were  an  ordinary  bill  of  Divorce,  the 
husband  must  be  here  to  be  examined 
upon  oath,  if  your  lordships  should  think 
fit  as  to  the  manner  in  which  be  has 
conducted  himself  towards  his  wife ;  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  she  had  lived 
apart  from  him,  or  abroad  with  his  con- 
sent, and  other  circumstances  of  that  na- 
ture. In  the  system  of  divoreci  which  has 
unfortunately  increased  so  much  of  late, 
there  is  this  security— -that  no  husband 
can  successfully  appear  at  your  lordships' 
bar,  without  showing  that  his  own  conduct 
has  been  free  from  reproach.  If  a  bill  of 
Divorce  were  preferred  before  your  lord- 
ships, in  which  it  should  appear  that  the 
wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was 
young  and  inexperienced-^that  she  came 
from  a  foreign  country  with  prospects  of 
splendour  and  happiness  as  great  as  any 
female  ever  contemplated — that  she  was 
suddenly  assailed  by  every  circumstance 
of  irritation  and  injury — that  she  found 
her  husband  surrounded  by  mistresses— 
that  the  birth  of  a  child,  instead  of  being 


the  pledge  of  affection  between  herself 
and  her  consort,  seemed  to  be  the  signal 
for  their  total  separation— that  in  a  few 
years  she  was  banished  from  the  conjugal 
roof— that  she  was  vigilantly  watched  hy 
hosts  of  spies  and  informers— that  a  report 
was  callea  for  on  her  conduct — that  after 
a  full  but  ex  parte  inquiry  she  experienced 
a  full  acquittal,  and  was  again  received  into 
the  embraces  of  the  father  of  her  husband, 
by  whom  she  had  never,  been  deserted— 
that  at  a  further  period  she  was  induced 
to  leave  the  countrv— that  an  experiment 
was  then  made,  whether  that  which  had 
not  succeeded  in  England  might  succeed 
in  Italy— that  the  charges  against  her  in 
this  country,  where  the  witnesses  were 
known,  having  been  blown  to  atoms,  it 
was  tried  what  could  be  done  by  means 
of  unknown  witnesses  in  a  strange  land, 
who,  if  they  could  not   convict  her  of 
guilt,  might  at  least  asperse  and  blacken 
her  character — that  she  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  years  separated  from  her  bus- 
band,  leaving  the  just  inference  that  he 
had  abdicated  his  rights  by  neglecting 
that  care  and  protection,  to  which,  as  his 
wife,  she  was  entitled ;  I  ask  your  lordships, 
whether,  under  all  those  circumstances, 
you  would  hear  such  a  case  at  your  bar  ? 
I  will  not  ask  with  what  feelings  such  a 
husband  as  I  have  described  could  come 
to  your  lordships'  bar— here  I  stop.    But 
this  I  am  bouad  to  state^that  if  this  pro- 
ceeding is  to  go  on,  I  claim  for  my  illus- 
trious client,  her  full  and  ample  right  to 
every  species  of  recrimination.    To  de- 
prive a  wife  against  whom  a  divorce  is 
sued,  of  her  right  of  recrimination,  is  to 
give  an  undue  advantag^e  to  a  husband 
who  may  be  unjustly  alienated  from  her. 
If  such  a  husband  has,  by  unkindness, 
driven  his  wife   from   her  home,  into  a 
situation  in  which  she  is  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  suspicion,  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  wrong, 
by  being  protected  from  all  inquiry  into 
his  own  conduct. — I  therefore  feel  that  I 
have  a  right   to   state,  shortly,   what  I 
conceive  her  majesty's  rights   to  be  on 
the  present  occasion.    I  think  that  the 
right  of  recrimination   is   the  most  im- 
portant right  that  a  Queen  Consort  can 
possess  on  such  a  proceeding  as  the  pre* 
sent.     And  I  thinx  further,  that  if  any 
doubts  exist  on  this  point,  the  more  they 
are  sifted  the  more  surely  and  speedily 
will  they  be  removed.    Unless,  indeed, 
your  lordships  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
those  rules  of  moralityi  which  are  sup- 
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posed  binding  in  humble  life,  are  to  be 
removed  altogether  from  the  higher  claates 
of  society— luileu  your  lordships  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  where  the  situation  of 
the  party  is  most  elevated  the  example  is 
to  be  the  least — and  that  where  cruelty 
has  been  most  inflicted  the  greatest  cor- 
rectness and  propriety  of  conduct  is  to  be 
observed,  J^n  all  the  previous  cases  of 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties  they  have  been 
defiendcnl  on  the  ground  of  state  necessity; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  very  contrary  of  the 
charge  has  been  proved*  In  the  year  1700 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  against 
a  person  named  Knight  for  having  rorged 
a  certain  instrument.  This  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  almost  by  acclama- 
doik  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  feelings 
were  di&rent.  In  that  House  the  votes 
were  equal— the  duke  of  Leeds  ^ve  the 
casting  vote  against  the  bill,  and  it  was  of 
course  lost.  The  individual  was  after- 
wards tried  for  the  same  offence  in  Guild- 
hall and  acquitted  i  Thus  by  the  vote  of 
the  duke  or  Leeds  the  Parliament  was 
saved  from  the  disgrace  of  having  passed 
an  unjust  sentence  on  an  innocent  person, 
—-from  having  given  a  vote  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  same  House  of  Lords,  though 
they  refused  to  find  the  earl  of  Strafford 
guUty  when  that  nobleman  was  impeach- 
ed, subsequently  passed  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  under  which  he  forfeited  his 
liTe.  Is  it  possible,  my  lords,  to  quote  a 
stronger  case  than  this?  The  language  in 
which  history  speaks  of  that  nobleman's 
execution  furnishes  a  solemn  warning  in 
future  ages  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
strict  rules  in  the  administration  of  public 
justice.  The  case  of  sir  John  Fenwick 
was,  I  acknowledge,  a  peculiar  one ;  it  was 
one  attended  with  many  criminal  circum- 
stances, and  there  was  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  necessity  to  justify  it.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  instances  of  Plunket, 
Kelly,  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  I  must 
observe  that,  until  I  examined  your  lord- 
ships' Journals,  I  was  not  aware  that  in- 
justice had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent. 
The  bill  against  bishop  Atterbury  was 
passed  on  the  written  evidence  of  a  dead 
person ;  and  the  bishop  was  not  allowed 
to  disprove  the  facts  contained  in  the 
written  statement.  Thus  evidence  not 
in  a  court  of  criminal  law  was 

uved,  and  all  opportunity  of  rebutt- 
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If  this  bill  is  to  be  supported  on  the 
ground  of  state  necessity,  Uien  I  suppose 
the  party  accused  must  be  got  rid  of* 
whether  guilty  or  innocent.  No  regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  case.  But  if  this  exigent  state  neces* 
sity  exists,  your  lordships  have  a  right  to 
hsve  it  clearly  demonstrated  to  you.  You 
surely  have  a  right  also  to  consider  the 
danger  which  is  likely  to  attend  such  a 
proceeding.  In  speaking  of  danger,  I  beg 
your  lordmips  to  consider  that  I  do  not, 
even  in  the  most  distant  manner,  allude  to 
what  is  at  this  moment  passing,  or  to  what 
may  hereafter  pass,  out  of  doors.  I  know 
that  your  loroships  are  actuated  by  that 
gresii  maxm-^at  justitia^  nuU  cislum*  1 
know  that  happen  what  may  your  lord- 
ships are  determined  to  do  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  your  duty.  But  the  danger  to 
which  I  allude  is  of  a  different  nature.  I 
allude  to  the  imminent  danger  in  which 
such  a  measure  as  that  now  before  your 
lordships  will  place  the  monarchy  of'^this 
country.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
bill  were  passea,  and  that  her  majesty  were 
to  be  divorced  from  the  king,  and  degraded 
to  any  extent.  In  sucli  an  event,  if  the 
kins  were  to  marry  again,  and  have  a  male 
child,  are  there  not  many,  very  many  in 
this  country  who  would  entertain  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  such  second  roarriaffe, 
and  who  consequently  would  question  the 
right  of  that  child  tosucceed  to  the  throne? 
I  know  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  mc» 
as  a  lawyer,  to  dispute  the  power  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  i  am  aware  that  the 
lineal  oescent  has  been  regulated  by  acts 
of  parliament,  on  various  occasions ;  but  I 
allude  to  public  opinion,  by  which  parlia- 
ment itself  has  been  sometimes  controlled, 
and  I  ask  what  is  there  not  to  be  feared  to 
this  country  from  a  disputed  succession  ? 
The  title  of  Henry  4th  to  the  Crown  was 
recognised  by  act  of  parliament,  as  was 
also  the  title  of  Henry  6th.  In  the  same 
year,  the  title  of  Edward  4th  was  recog- 
nised, and  nine  years  afler,  Henry  6tn 
was  again  recalled.  I  next  come  to  Henry 
8th.  That  monarch's  marriage  with  Ca- 
tharine was  declared  illegal ;  and  Mary 
was,  in  1534,  excluded  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment from  the  succession.  After  this  came 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  ^  But,  as 
it  generally  happened  that  the  king,  some 
how  or  other,  got  tired  of  his  wives  in  a 
short  time,  that  marriage  was  also  set  aside 
by  act  of  parliament,  in  1536 ;  and  both 
Mary,  the  fruit  of  the  last,  and  Elizabeth, 
the  fruit  of  the  present  ooci  were  declared 
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illcffitimatc.  Next  came  the  marriage 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour,  which  in  four 
years  after  was  annulled.  But  it  appears 
that  king  Henry  nerer  got  rid  of  one  wife 
antil  he  nad  got  another  in  view.  On  the 
28th  of  July,  IS^O,  he  divorced  Anne  of 
Cleves,  and  married  queen  Catherine 
Howard.  Here  we  have  in  one  reign  a 
succession  of  acts  of  parliament  palpably 
in  contradiction  to  each  other.  I  need 
not  add,  that  both  the  children  of  Henry 
reigned  successively,  though  the  succes- 
sion had  been  previously  changed  in  favour 
of  lady  Jane  Grey.  But  supposing  that 
there  was  to  be  no  fear  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, still  I  would  refer  your  lordships 
to  what  took  place  in  1809.  I  do  not  wish 
to  revive  unpleasant  recollections,  but  I 
feel  it  due  to  my  illustrious  client  to  revert 
to  that  period.  If  vicious  and  licentious 
conduct  be  sufficient  to  remove  her  ma- 
jesty from  the  throne,  then  I  say  that  is 
an  equally  strone  argument  for  removing 
a  prince  also.  Then  we  have  only  to  send 
for  the  evidence  and  letter  which  were 
delivered  in  1809,  and  it  mieht  be  said 
that  others  were  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
charged  against  her  majesty—* nay,  much 
more.  If  then,  this, precedent  were  once 
established,  the  question  would  be,  not 
whether  this  or  that  prince  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  Crown,  but  whether  any  one 
could  be  found  to  whom  it  could  not  be 
said,  ''  you  have  been  guilty  of  gross  and 
licentious  conduct  within  the  last  six 
years."  If  a  measure  of  this  kind  can 
reach  a  queen  consort,  why  not  a  queen 
in  her  own  riffbt?  There  is  no  clause  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  her  majesty 
from  reiffning  over  these  realms.  She  was 
Dearly  anied  to  the  royal  family  in  blood, 
and  there  was  no  strong  improbability  of 
her  coming  one  day  to  the  throne.  There 
are  at  this  moment  the  same  number  of 
persons  (fourteen)  between  her  majesty 
and  the  throne,  as  there  was  between 
IVilliam  and  George  the  Ist.  If,  then,  a 
proceeding  like  the  present  is  to  be  sane- 
tioned,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  greenbags,  contaming similar 
charges  against  the  Crown  or  its  next 
heirs.  I  mould  have  thought,  that  in- 
stead of  using  the  authority  under  which 
this  measure  has  been  introduced  to  give 
a  sanction  to  these  slanders,  your  lordships 
would  have  manifested  a  disposition  to  put 
down  those  calumnies  (^the  more  especi- 
ally such  as  are  levelleU  against  -persons 
In  high  authority),  the  dissemination  of 
which'has  been  lor  auch  a  length  of -time 


the  crymg  disgrace  of  tibts  country.— Tha 
boo.  and  learned  eentleman  went  on  to 
say,  that  if  aproeeeding  of  this  naturecould 
be  entertained  in  that  House  against  the 
Queen,  it  was  equally  competent  for  it  to 
entertain  another  one  of  the  same  descrij^ 
tion  against  the  heir  apparent,  or  the  heiv- 
presumptive;  and  he  would  add,  justly 
If,  again,  by  the  introduction  of  a  n 
sure  like  that  before  their  lordships, 
peer  could  uncrown  the  quean,  anothar 
peer  might  uncrown  the  kins;  and  he 
would  say  further,  that  public  •opinioB, 
which,  after  all,  must  dispose  of  orosros— 
and  sceptres— and  kingdoms,  would  99* 
ceive  the  same  bias  with  emud  facility. 
He  did  not  say  that,  in  the  further  pra* 
gross  of  the  present  proceeding,  no  jus- 
tice would  be  done ;  but  he  did  affirm  this 
-—that  its  principle  was  one  cakmlated  to 
operate,  and  fatally,  upon  the  nsonarehy 
of  the  country.  He  well  knew  that  there 
were  numbers  who  maintained  that  the 
queen  should  have  equal  justice  done  to 
her  with  any  other  person,  being  a  subject 
of  the  realm.  It  was  contended  1^ 
others,  that  were  she  a  subject,  she  would 
have  had  such  steps  taken  ajB^nst  her 
out  of  doors,  as  should  in  principle  be  the 
same  with  the  pending  measure :  bat  he 
must  say,  that  in  regard  to  this  parttcolar 
proceeding,  the  case  of  the-Qoeen  was  not 
parallel  to  that  of  any  subject  of  the  reaha. 
[At  this  part  of  his  speech  the  tone  and 
manner  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
seemed  to  indicate  much  exhauatioii ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  were 
enabled  to  collect  the  remainder  of  his 
observations.]]  Thb  was  a  proceeding 
against  the  Queen  alone;  but  he  was  quile 
aure  that  for  that  reason  their  lordihipa 
would  not  think  her  majesty  the  less-enti- 
tled to  that  protection  which  every  'be- 
nourable  mmd  must  be  ready  to  awatd 
her.  That  which  was  true  with  respeet 
to  subjects  at  large,  was  not  'true  as  af 
princes  of  the  bloM  royal :  for  the  ait  na- 
tion which  they  held  in  the  oountrynecea- 
sarily  made  them  objects  of  greater  enwv 
and  detraction  than  individuals  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere ;  and  he  did  not  know  bat 
that  the  example  of  the  6th  pf  Jone  last 
mwht  be  the  cause  of  the  creation  'aad 
dimision  of  a  variety  of  slanders,- otignia- 
ting  at  St.  Omer^s,  and  other  parte  ^ef 
France,  affecting  many  individuals,  (bat 
principally  that  royd  personage  to  whaai 
BOfiOOl,  per  annum  had  been  effiired  as 
the  compensalion  for  those  «^ghts  stfhioh 
she  demaaded^  tad  by  wheoi  .-that  ^r 
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had  been    refused.      If  their  lordships 
would  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  upon 
this  unfortunate  occasion,  any  degraded 
person  had,  by  some  secret  means,  found 
admission  into  the  palace  of  the  queen, 
and  it  should  appear  that  he  had  entered 
there  with  some  treasonable  intention  of 
undermining  her   state   and  dignity,  he 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether,  even  in 
that  case,  any  surer   or  more  effectual 
means  could  have  been   resorted  to  for 
audi  a  purpose?     He  would  ask,  also, 
whether  the  case  of  the  queen  might  not 
be  made  the  example  for  the  deposition 
of  the  throne  also  ?     He  would  ask  ano- 
ther question— whether  the  experience  of 
all  former  times  did   not  bear  upon  the 
possibility  of  such  a  fact  ?    It  was  very 
remarkable,  but  their  lordships  would  well 
remember,  that  the  origin  of  the  French 
revolution  was  marked  by  calumnies  and 
libels  against  the  French  queen— imputa- 
tions against   that  unfortunate  womsn, 
which  were  coupled  with  slanders  and 
insinuations  against  all  that  was  pure,  and 
noble,  and  honourable,  in  France.    Their 
lordships   would  recollect  that  eventful 
and  gloomy  period,  when  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  desperate  men  were  raised  against 
insulted  royalty— a  period  which,  as  had 
been  weU  observed  by  an  elegant  writer 
(Mr.  Burke),  all  the  beautiuil  delicacy 
of  the  female  character  was  violated  and 
despised— a  period  at  which  (hat  modest 
aensitivenesSi   that  sacred  purity,  which 
impose  upon  man  "  all  those  moral  obli- 
gations which  the  heart  owns  and  which 
the  understanding  ratiBes,"  were  lost  in 
the  licentious  profligacy  of  the  day;  when 
it  had  become  a  common  observation, 
that  **  a  king  was  but  a  man — a  queen  was 
but  a  woman — a  woman  was  but  an  animal, 
and  that  an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order." 
But  their  lordships  would  readily  recall 
the   glowing    picture   which   that  great 
writer  had  drawn  of  the  illustrious  family 
to  which  he  had  alluded  ;  and  they  would 
deplore  the  unhappy  consequences  which 
must  at  all  times  be  entailed,  even  upon 
the  most  moral,  the  most  strict,  the  most 
▼irtuous  persons  that  could  ever  sit  on 
thrones,  if  these  libels  and  calumnies  were 
to  be  propagated,  and  inquiries  instituted 
into  the  privacies  of  royal  life,  which  were 
revolting  to  commanding  understanding, 
mited  to  correct  feeling.      The  learnt 
Sentleman  then  went  on  to  eulogire  those 
diatinguishinff  ornaments  of  female  cha- 
i>iU!ter  to  which  he  had  before  adverted ; 
t&d  to  ask  their  lordshipsi  what  would  be 
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the  consequence  of  encouraging  a  species 
of  inquiry  calculated  to  harm  or  destroy 
their  delicate  texture ;  and  particularly  as 
regarded  their  existence  in  this  country, 
in  the  persons  of  those  whom  the  coostw 
tution  had  vested  with  rank  and  authority  ? 
What,  but  the  stripping  of  the  throne 
itself  of  these,  its  most  beautiful,  most 
honourable  ornamenttr,  and  the  replacing 
it  by  that  sort  of  pharisaical  republic, 
which  would  then  be  erected  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  English  monarcby  ?  But  he 
knew  that  the  greatness  of  the  female 
character  consisted  in  throwing  from  it, 
to  an  immeasurable  distance,  that  species 
of  impertinence  and  intrusion  which  would 
presume  to  violate,  by  unwarranted  inqui- 
ries, the  sanctity  of  domestic  privacy;  and 
upon  these  grounds  alone  he  might  rest 
his  only  and  general  defence,  if  it  were 
necessary,  of  the  Queen,  against  a  measure 
intended  to  exclude  from  the  throne  her 
who  ought  to  adorn  it — who  came  here 
with  every  expectation,  with  every  rea-> 
sonable  hope,  of  sharing  it— and  who,  it 
was  now  attempted  to  be  argued,  bad 
forfeited — not  forfeited,  indeed,  but  had 
lost— her  just  claim  to  it. 

There  was  another  subject  of  great  im- 
portance to  which  he  would  allude,  aujd 
that  was,  to  the  argument  which  had  been 
advanced  by  his  learned  friend  on  a  former 
occasion,  founded  upon  decisions  not  only 
of  the  common  law,  but  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  to  the  effect^that  marriage 
was  a  contract,  not  merely  of  a  religious, 
but  of  a  civil  nature.  He  did  trust  that 
their  lordships  would  reconsider  this  point, 
involving,  as  it  did,  so  important  and  sacred 
a  consideration.  He  did  hope  that  their 
lordships  would  be  induced  to-morrow  to 
hear,  upon  this  subject,  his  learned  friend 
(Dr.  Lushington),  who  would  be  much 
better  able  to  explain  to  them  the  eccle- 
siastical law  upon  the  matter  tlian  himself: 
but,  if  this  indulgence  should  be  refused, 
he  should  then  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
noble  and  learned  and  reverend  prelates, 
who  sat  in  that  House,  to  explain  the 
subject  more  fully  to  their  lordships.  He 
had  particularly  to  request  that  their  lord- 
ships would  consider  the  balance  of  evil 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  that  they  would 
inquire  what  state  necessity  existed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  present  measure.  Iq 
any  result,  he  trusted,  and  he  was  sure 
that  there  would  be,  upon  their  lordchips' 
part,  nothing  like  a  disregard  or  underva- 
luing of  the  sacred  obligations  and  the  civil 
and  religious  character  of  the  marriage 
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tie ;  but  that  this  inquiry  bcine  one  found- 
ed in  justice  to  th^  moral  reeling  of  the 
country^  that  contract,  and  its  grave  and 
important  nature,  would  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  Comparatively  speaking,  such 
an  inquiry  could  do  no  possible  ^ood; 
but,  as  their  lordships  would  perceive,  in 
its  termination  might  do  much  positive 
harm.  And  here  he  must  repeat,  that  he 
did  protest  and  object  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  bills  of  pains  and  penalties; 
and  especially  against  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  in  which  the  scene  was  laid  in 
foreign  states,  at  a  great  distance  from 
this  country,  and  carried  through  a  term 
of  six  years;  and  upon  which  the  illustrious 
party  had  been  denied  a  list  of  the  wit- 
i^esses  against  her — a  privilege  which  the 
usage  of  inferior  courts  sanctioned  and 
estaoh'shed  in  every  other  case.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  application  to  their  lordsliips, 
originally,  was,  that  the  substantial  benefit 
might  l>e  given,  and  the  inconvenience 
avoided ;  and  this  great  principle  might 
be  recognised,  it  was  submitted,  but  mo- 
dified in  any  manner  that  to  their  lord- 
ships might  appear  most  suitable  and  con- 
venient, Now  he  said,  that  before  a  grand 
jury  the  witnesses  publicly  presented 
themselves  to  be  swdtn,  and  the  indict- 
ment was  founded  upon  their  evidence. 
No  man  was  led  in  the  dark  about  tlie 
charge  brought  against  him,  or  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was 
the  character  of  those  who  appeared 
against  him.  He  felt  justified  in  saying, 
therefore,  that  so  far  from  having  received 
any  thing  like  favour  at  their  lordships* 
hands,  her  majesty  had  every  reason  to 
complain  of  the  course  which  had  been 
taken.  He  again  protested,  in  her  ma- 
jesty's name,  against  all  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties;  but  most  solemnly  against  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties  in  a  case  which 
admitted  of  impeachment.  He  protested 
against  their  lordships  declining  those 
duties  which  the  constitution  had  imposed 
upon  them,  and  undertaking  one  which  it 
was  not  competent  for  them,  and  which 
they  were  never  deemed  likely  to  perform ; 
from  which  no  good  consequence  waa 
likely  to  result,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
which  they  must  subject  themselves  to 
the  probability  of  receiving;  a  check  from 
tha  «ther  branch  of  the  legislaCare.  While 
he  urged  these  considerations  to  their 
lordshipa,  however,  he  must  alao  strongly 
protest  agaiost  any  imputation  that  either 
himself,  or  those  with  whom  he  was  acting, 
were  declintog  the  combat  upon  which 
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they  ha4  entered.  They  pleaded  againsl 
the  manner,  but  they  did  not  shrink  from 
tlie  trial.  On  the  part  of  her  majesty  he 
might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  it  was 
painful  for  him  to  be  compelled  to  allude 
to  unpleasant  circumstances  affecting 
royal  and  illustrious  individuals,  or  to  re- 
vive the  recollection  of  many  past  events ; 
but  he  trusted  that  he  should  stand  ac- 
quitted to  their  lordslnps  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  best  of  hia 
means  and  powers.  He, felt,  also,  that 
he  owed  to  her  majesty  some  apology, 
because,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
he  had  been  necessarily,  though  hypothe- 
tically,  led  to  suppose  something  like  a 
possibility  of  guilt  under  circumstances 
which  he  was  sure  never  could  have  ex- 
isted, and  from  which  her  majesty's  high 
honour  would  have  revolted. — In  conclu- 
sion the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ad- 
dressed their  lordships  in  these  words  >— 
I  beg  to  say,  iny  lords,  that  whatever 
may  be  enacted— whatever  may  be  done, 
by  the  exertions  of  any  individual,  by  tho 
perversion  of  truth,  or  through  the  per- 
jury of  witnesses— whatever  be  the  con- 
sequences which  may  follow,  and  what- 
ever she  may  suffer— I  will,  for  one,  never 
withdraw  from  her  those  sentiments  of 
dutiful  homage  and  respect  which  I  owe 
to  her  rank,  to  her  situation,  to  her  supe- 
rior mind,  to  her  great  and  royal  heart ; 
nor,  my  lords,  will  I  ever  pay  to  any  one 
who  may  usurp  her  majesty's  station,  tlial 
respect  and  duty  which  belong  alone  to 
her  whom  the  laws  of  God  and  man  have 
made  the  consort  of  his  present  majesty, 
and  the  queen  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  Attorney  General  then  addressed 
their  lordships.  He  could  not,  he  said, 
refrain  from  observing,  after  his  learned 
friends  had  addressed  their  lordships  with 
so  much  ability  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, that  he  thought  the^  could 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  election  they 
had  made  subsequently  to  the  objectioa 
which  was  taken  yesterday ;  because  (un- 
doubtedly, in  consequence  of  the  license 
with  which  their  lordships  had  indulged 
them  upon  the  present  occasion)  they  had 
had  all  the  advantage  which  they  possibly 
could  have  obtained  in  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  by  statements  of  facts,  which, 
although  they  were  aU  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  case  as  facts,  be 
must  contend  were  opt  yet  fouaded  on 
the  evidence  before  their  lordships;  b/ 
assumptions,  gratuitously  made;  and  by 
calumnies— (an  expression  by  which  m 
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meant  not  the  ilightest  disrespect  to  his 
learned  friends,  but  he  mutt  repeat  it}—* 
by  calumnies,  onsupported,  at  present,  by 
any  thii^g  but  their  own  assertion.    He 
found  himself,-  therefore,  placed  in  this 
most  difficult  of  all  situations,  prepared  as 
he  was,  and  had  come  there,  to  argue  the 
only  question  which  he  understood  to  be 
berore  their  lordships-^naroely,  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill.     He  was  now  driven,  by 
the  course  which  his  learned  friends  had 
taicen,  to  consider  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
they  had  chosen  to  represent  them.     He 
stood,  therefore,  under  this  disadvantage, 
tliat  [  while  their  assertions  would  go  fortli 
to  their  lordships  and  to  the  world  as 
having  been  made  by  them  from  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  was  not,  in  this 
stage,  at  liberty  to  contradict  them.    The 
matter  of  that  statement,  however,  was 
not  before  their  lordships  in  evidence ;  but 
it  had  been  reasoned  upon,  as  if  the  whole 
of  it  were  true  and  indisputable.    Their 
lordships'  passions  had  been  worked  upon, 
and  their  feelings  led  away  by  the  elo^ 
quence  which  had  been  exhausted  upon 
Subjects  foreign  to  the  question  before 
them.    That  simple  dry  question  he  un- 
derstood to  be  this— *<  wtiether  or  not, 
assuming  the  preamble  of  this  bill  to  be 
proved  on  evidence  (because  even  his 
learned  friends  in  their  argument  were 
obliged  to  assume  that) — whether  or  not 
the  bill  was  sustainable  upon  principle  ?" 
Such,  as  he  supposed,  was  the  only  ques- 
tion for  their  lordships'  consideration.  He 
did,  therefore,  most  solemnly  implore,  anti 
roost  earnestly  entreat  their  lordships,  be- 
fore he  came  to  meet  that  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, to  banish  from  their  minds  those 
impressions  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  made  upon  them  by  the  most  elo- 
quent addresses  of  his  learned  friends, 
and,  in  particular,  by  that  which  they  had 
just  heard.  But  giving  that  learned  friend 
all  due  credit,  and  every  due  tribute  of 
respect  for  the  great  eloquence  and  talents 
which  he  had  displayed,  yet  he  would  say; 
that  nine->tenths  of  his  statement  were 
wholly  foreign  to  the  subject  before  thfeir 
lordships ;  and  upon  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  he  trusted  that  it 
could  not  have  the  least  effect  upon  their 
lordships'  minds  in  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  the  only  question  which  was  now  in 
truth  before  them— whether-  or  no  they 
would  proceed  in  the  inquiry  >   And  then, 
-—supposing  it  to  be  proceeded  in,  and 
that  they  should  think  the  evidence  satis- 
factorSy  made  out  the  serious;  grave,  and. 
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at  the  same  time  disgusting  charge  affainst 
her  majesty — whether  their  lordships 
would  be  prepared  to  sa?,  that  this  bill 
should  not  pass;  or  that  tt  hadsometbine 
80  horrible  in  its  principle,  that  it  should 
not  proceed,  or  be  followed  up  by  the 
enactments  which  were  containea  in  it  ? 

But  now  be  came  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion, perhaps  their  lordships  would  aHow 
htm  to  recur  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it 
had  been  argued  by  her  majesty's  coun- 
sel. It  had  been  stated,  and  to-day  his 
learned  friend  had  expressly  admitted, 
that  in  arguing  this  case,  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  must  be  considered  as  established 
by  testimony ;  and  yet  their  lordships  were 
told  of  suborned  evidence,  perjured  wit- 
nesses, calumniators,  spies,  and  traducers. 
If  all  this  were  so,  even— which  he  de-' 
nied— it  did  not  come  before  them  at  the 
proper  time.  This  was  not  dealing  with* 
the  question  plainly  or  openly.  It  was 
tampering  witn  their  lordships*  feelings, 
and  treating  the  subject  quite  unfairly ; 
because  the  question  simply  was — ^and 
briefly— whether  this  bill  should  not  be 
proceeded  in  to  all  its  subsequent  stages, 
provided  the  preamble  should  be  proved  I 
But  here  he  was  in  another  difficulty. 
Another  objection  had  been  started  by 
his  learned  friend  to-day,  who  had  gone 
through  the  preamble,  and  had  attacked 
not  only  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
worded,  but  had  gone  into-  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  manner  (and  he  supposed  it' 
was  competent  for  his  learned  (Viend  ta 
do  so,  by  their  lordships  having  permitted 
him)  in  which  the  bill  had  been  framed 
and  introduced ;  and  then  had  proceeded 
to  argue,  that  her  majesty  laboured  under 
a  disadvantage,  from  the  proceeding 
which  had  been  adopted,  to  which  she 
would  not  have  been  liable  in  the  case  of 
a  proceeding  before  a  grand  jury,  after- 
wards referred  to  another  jury.  But  he 
(the  attorney-general)  imagined  that  their 
lordships  must  have  been  satisfied,  that  no 
sudi  proceeding,  in  thjs  instance,  could 
take  place.  If  the  acts  in  question  had 
been  committed  in  this  country,  they 
'would  haire  subjected  her  majesty  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  crime.  But  by  reason 
of  their  being  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted with  a  foreigner,  and  in  a  foreign 
state,  her  majesty  escsfied  from  the 
charge  and  from  the  punishment  of  the 
offisnce:  she  became,  on  that  account; 
not  amenable  to  the  law  of  high  treason. 
His  learned  friends  had  dwelt  at  great 
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length— >and,  no  doubt,  with  effect— on 
the  circumstance  of  their  lordships  having 
referred  the  papers  to  a  secret  committee, 
and  having  introduced  a  measure  upon 
the  recommendation  of  that  committee. 
His  learned  friend  had  stated,  that  a  se- 
cret committee  had  been  assimilated  to  a 
grand  jury ;  but  that,  in  the  present  case, 
they  had  proceeded  upon  evidence  which 
DO  grand  jury  would  go  upon,  and  found 
on  it  a  charge  which  no  grand  jury  would 
find.  But  their  lordships  would  allow  him 
to  ask,  whether  the  secret  committee  had 
found  any  thing  against  the  Queen,  as  a 
finding  by-them  ?  According  to  the  words 
of  their  report,  they  considered  that  there 
was  a  serious  ground  of  accusation  against 
the  Queen  from  what  they  had  seen  ;  and, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  that  accusation  did 
so  much  affect,  not  only  the  character  of 
her  majesty,  but  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown,  as  to  render  some  legislative 
enactment  necessary.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  proceedings  of  this  secret  commit- 
tee, the  learned  gentleman  said,  that  the 
secret  committee  had  not  recommended 
this  bill  Why,  they  recommended  some 
legislative  proceeding,  and  that  OHist  be  a 
bill.  Such  being  the  case,  he  would  ask, 
whether  any  objection  could  be  taken  te 
their  recommendation  ?  He  would  affirm, 
moreover,  that  this  was  not  only  the  most 
regular,  but  the  only  proceeding  which 
could  be  adopted  upon  the  occasion. 
But,  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  at  any 
rate  that  was  not  the  question  now  before 
their  lordships.  They  had  already  de- 
cided  upon  that  point,  by  agreeing  that 
it  should  be  read  a  first  time;  and  the 
question  now  was,  whether  it  should  pro- 
cced  ?  It  had  been  said,  that  the  secret 
committee  had  proceeded  upon  unvouched 
documents,  and  on  such  alone.  He  had 
no  reason  for  knowing  what  those  docu- 
ments were  more  than  his  learned  friend ; 
but  he  firmly  believed,  that  to  many  of 
the  depositions  the  witnesses  had  been 
sworn.  But  why  was  all  tills  matter  Ad- 
dressed to  their  lordships  ?  It  was  not  at 
all  in  point ;  they  baa  already  decided 
upon  the  matter :  the  bill  was  founded 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  legislative 
proceeding,  recommended  by  the  secret 
committee.  One  observation  had  been 
made  by  his  learned  friend,  which  he 
thought  a  very  extraordinary  one,  coming 
from  a  lawyer  as  he  was.  He  complained 
that  the  preamble  of  this  bill  contained 
that  which  indictmentB  at  common  law 
4id  not  coDtaiOi  pamelyy  the  evidence  on 
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which  the  indictment  was  founded— that 
the  evidence  intended  to  be  Jarought  for- 
ward against  her  majesty  was  recited  in 
the  preamble.  But  had  his  learned  friend 
forgotten  that  even  the  common  law,  fore- 
seeing the  hardships  which  might  arise  in 
some  cases — in  cases  of  the  highest  crime 
known  to  the  state,  high  treason— had 
enacted,  that  not  only  should  the  charge 
be  stated  in  the  proceedings,  but  the  evi- 
dence also  upon  which  that  charge  was 
brought  ?  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  person 
so  accused  complain  of  this?  So  far  from 
being  a  hardship,  it  was  a  benefit  to  the 
accuseds  Again,  he  was  charged  with 
not  daring  to  call  things  by  their  right 
names,  or  substituting  the  words  *<  adul- 
terous intercourse'*  for  the  word  <<  adul- 
tery.'* Now,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it 
occurred  in  actions  for  adultery  that  the 
terms  <<  illicit  intercourse,"  *'  criminal 
conversation,"  <<  adulterous  intercourse,'* 
&c.  were  substituted  for  the  word  *'  adul- 
tery" itself.  Why  then,  he  said,  that  with 
respect  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  it 
stated  what  it  was  proper  to  state,  namely; 
the  facts  that  were  to  be  proved.  His 
learned  friend  who  spoke  last,  had,  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  enlivened  his  audi- 
ence, with  many  comments  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  indecent  and  offen- 
sive familiarity  and  freedom  which  the 
preamble  presumed,  and  of  the  titles  of 
honour  which  the  queen  had  conferred. 
He  had  talked  much  of  the  different  in- 
terpretations which  would  occur  to  diffe- 
rent minds  in  judging  of  these  terms. 
What  might  be  thought  an  indecent  fami- 
liarity with  a  menial  in  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice by  one  person,  might  be  viewed  more 
indulgently  by  another.  All  he  should 
say  in  answer  to  these  arguments,  if  argu- 
ments thev  could  be  called,  wap,  that  they 
were  wholly  out  of  their  place.  Let  the 
time  come  when  these  facts  were  to  be 
proved  in  evidence  and  their  character 
exhibited,  and  their  lordships  would  then 
have  to  judge  whether  the  evidence  justi- 
fied the  acts  stated  in  the  preamble,  and 
of  course  the  preamble  itself.  When  his 
learned  Oricnd  arraigned  that  preamble  oti 
the  ground  that  it  stated  facts  that  were 
to  be  proved,  and  not  a  distinct  charge» 
he  in  answer,  should  call  the  attention  df 
his  learned  friend  to  all  the  bills  of  paint 
and  penalties,  and  bills  of  attainder,  which 
were  to  be  traced  in  our  history.  If  he 
were  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  the 
uniform  practice,  what  other  course  of 
proc^ediogy  he  asked;  could  be  pursued 
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in  the  present  case  where  the  Queen  was 
proceeded  against  by  bill  on  a  charge  of 
an  adultery  ?— an  adultery  not  of  an  ordi- 
nary nature,  but  carried  on  under  circuu- 
stances  of  peculiar  aggravation,  provided 
the  facts  stated  in  the  preamble  were  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence.  It  was  upon  such 
grounds  that  the  preamble  of  the  present 
bill  recited  the  deep  sense  their  lordships 
felt  **  at  such  scanaalous,  disgraceful,  and 
vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said 
majesty/'  Let  his  learned  friend  look 
again  even  at  the  case  of  Dr.  Atterbury^ 
and  he  will  find  the  same  course  was  fol- 
lowed; he  will  find  the  motives  stated 
which  induced  its  enactment,  viz.  the  ex- 
istence of  a  traitorous  conspiracy  within 
the  kingdom,  and  the  fears  that  were  en* 
iertained  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  grounds  alleged  m  the 
preamble  of  the  present  bill  were  of  the 
same  public  nature  and  import  as  those 
stated  in  the  bill  against  the  bishop  of 
Kochester. 

Thus  much  he  had  felt  it  right  to  state 
in  answer  to  the  arguments  which  his 
learned  friend  wiio  spoke  last  had  urgecl 
against  the  preamble.  When  the  facts 
recited  were  proved  in  evidence,  the  great 
question  which  their  lordships  wouldliave 
to  decide,  would  be,  whether  such  a  sub- 
stantiation of  the  truth  of  the  facts  should 
be  followed  by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  ? 
It  had  been  endeavoured  by  his  learned 
friends  to  raise  an  objection  to  the  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  the  charges  which  it  al- 
leged against  her  piajesty  had  flowed  from 
slander  and  perjury.  In  the  present  stag^ 
of  the  proceeding,  what  right,  he  would 
ask,  had  they  to  argue  upon  such  a  gra* 
tuitous  and  unproved  assumption  ?  Where 
were  the  proofs  to  justify  it  ?  Their  lord- 
ships knew  nothing  of  them — they  could 
not  know  any  thing  of  them;  and  for 
what  purpose  such  a  line  of  observation 
was  introduced,  he  would  leave  to  their 
lordships  to  decide.  In  the  same  spirit, 
it  was  objected  by  his  learned  friend,  that 
the  present  bill  originated  in  a  committee 
of  that  House,  where  no  decisive  opinion 
had  been  formed.  He  could  not  see  the 
least  strength  in  such  an  objection.  The 
decisive  opinion  of  their  lordships  had  yet 
to  be  formed.  It  would  be  doing  a  great 
injustice  to  her  majesty  had  their  lord- 
ships, in  that  previous  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, ventured  to  pronounce  a  decisive 
opinion;  it  would  then  be  imputed  to 
them  that  they  had  forestalled  and  pre-^ 
judged  the  question.    Their  lordships  had 
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wisely  abstained  from  such  a  course.  All 
that  they  had  done  was,  to  express  their 
opinion  that  there  existed  grounds  for  a 
serious  charge  against  her  majesty* 

His  learned  friend  who  spoke  last,  had 
with  an  air  of  levity  recalled  the  atteatioQ 
of  their  lordships  to  all  the  steps  taken  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing question,  and  to  prevent  those 
evils,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  issuer 
must  result  from  it ;  and  as  a  natural  de-^ 
duct  ion  flowing  from  such  exertions,  he 
had  been  pleased  to  state  to  their  lord- 
ships, what,  in  his  judgment,  ought  to  be 
the  enactments  of  the  present  bill.  With 
what  justice  could  his  learned  friend  draw 
such  an  inference  ?  Was  any  charge  dis« 
Unctly  made  against  the  Queen,  at  the 
period  when  those  exertions  were  made, 
and  the  negociation  for  a  compromise 
commenced?  Was  it  not  the  wish  and 
object  of  that  negociation  to  prevent  the 
very  evidence  on  which  the  bill  originated» 
from  being  perused  by  any  person  in  the 
country,  even  by  their  lordships  ?  Where, 
then,  was  the  ground  for  that  air  of  tri- 
umph, with  which  his  learned  friend  talked 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  enact- 
ments of  the  present  bill  ?  The  circuro** 
stances  were  altered — the  facta  before 
wished  to  bo  withheld,  were  communi- 
cated, they  were  recited  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill;  and  it  was,  therefore,  for  their 
lordships  now  to  decide  whether,  if  such 
facts  were  supported  by  evidence,  such  ao 
enactment  ought  not  to  follow.  1*0  con- 
found circumstances,  applying  to  two  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  question,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  establish  an  inconsistency 
therefrom,  could  be  for  no  other  pur«- 
pose  but  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  those 
the  orator  was  addressing,  to  lead  their 
minds  astray  from  the  great  question  oil 
which  they  bad  to  decide. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  argument 
of  his  learned  friends  that  had  been  as- 
sumed, which,  at  least,  was  extremely 
doubtful,  namely,  that  in  proceeding 
against  her  majesty  an  impeachment  could 
have  been  founded.  The  whole  of  the 
argument  against  proceeding  by  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  rested  on  the  ground 
of  their  lordships  acting  in  that  case  in 
their  legislative,  and  not  in  their  judicial 
capacity.  When,  therefore,  his  learned 
friends  deprecated  such  a  course,  and 
contended  for  an  impeachment,  they  were 
bound  to  have  shown,  that  in  the  present 
case  an  impeachment  could  have  been 
maintained.     That  proof  ihey  bad  de- 
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clined;  and  their  lordships,  he  trusted, 
would  agree  with  him,  that  th«  wisest 
course    which    could    have   been    pur- 
sued, was  the  one  which  was  the  least 
subject  to  doubt  and  uncertainty.    Be- 
sides, he  would  con6dently  say,  notwith- 
standing all  those  airs  of  triumph  with 
which  those  objections  were  introduced-*- 
notwithstanding  all  the  inflammatory  lan- 
guage which  accompani^  their  statement 
— *tluit  a  very  different  character  would 
have  been  given  to  the  measure  of  pro- 
ceeding by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
had  not  that  been  the  very  measure,  which 
in  the  present  case  had  been  adopted.    It 
was  adopted  because  it  adverted  to  certain 
charges  against  her  majesty,  which,  though 
of  the  gravest  import,  were  not  a  vioUtiop 
of  any  law,  while  the  best  authorities  sup- 
ported the  doctrine  that  an  impeachment 
could  not  be  maintained  but  for  a  breach 
of  a  law.    Sure,  then,  he  was,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  challenges  now  so 
heroically  thrown   out,   notwithstanding 
all  those  allusions  to  the  morality  of  the 
country,  and  all  those  various  topics  so 
liberally  brought  into  view,  had  impeach- 
ment been  the  proceeding  adopted,  his 
learned  friend  would  have  deprecated  it, 
and  have  said,  that  the  proceeding  in  the 
case  of  an  adultery  should  have  been  by 
bill,  and  not  by  impeachment,  because  by 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  course,  the  ac- 
cused party  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
recrimination. '    They  complained  of  the 
proceeding  by  bill,  because  they  were  now 
shut  out  from  recrimination,  and  strange 
to  say,  regret  that  the  impeachment  was 
not  adppted ;  a  course  of  proceeding  which 
so  lawyer  wo^Id  venture  to  assert,  allowed 
the  accused  to  recriminate!    All  this  con- 
tradiction had  its  purposes ;  it  was  to  ter- 
jrify  and  to  alarm,  and  to  withdraw  the 
minds  of  their  lordships  from  the  real 
question  on   which  they  had  to  decide* 
His  learned  friends  had,  it  was  to  be  re- 
collected,  taken  this  course,  not  in  the 
exercise  of  a  duty  compulsory  with  them, 
but  acting  under  an  indulgence  so  very 
rarely  allowed  by  that  House,  so  rarely 
indeed,  that  the  divorce  case  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  was  the  only  one  to  he  found 
where  the  counsel  accused  was  allowed 
to  interfere  before  the  evidence  was  pro- 
duced.    Adverting   to    the   Bianner  in 
which  the  queen's  counsel  had  charac- 
terized the  tainted  evidence,  and,  as  they 
called  them,  the  false  charges,  ho  remark- 
ed that  it  was  not  competent  fat  ihem  to 
make  such  allusions  to  the  evidoDce. before 


it  had  been  beard,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  it  was  of  as 
fair  a  description  as  had  ever  been  uttered 
before  that  tribunal.  It  was  as  unjust  as 
illiberal  to  attempt  to  traduce  the  dia« 
racter  of  those  whose  depositions  were 
not  yet  known  even  to  counsel  theppsdvesb 
His  learned  fr^ds  on  the  other  side  ha4 
introduced  a  Tariety  of  topics  before  the 
proper  time,  and  by  decrying  the  evidence 
ere  the  character  of  it  was  known,  they 
had  acted  in  a  manner  as  unjust  and  as 
partial  as  could  be  conceived.  The  in^ 
dulgence  which  the  House  had  granted 
them  of  being  heard  against  the  principle 
of  the  measure  in  the  present  sts^,  had* 
in  his  opinion,  been  much  abused;  Icnp, 
instead  of  limiting  their  arguments  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  they  had  laundied 
into  innuendos,  insinuations,  and  assertioop 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  madeu 
Whatever  respect  he  might  entertain  per^ 
sonally  for  his  learned  friends,  it  was  his 
duty  to  observe  that  they  did  not  standi 
there  in  the  character  of  witnesses,  and 
that  therefore  their  lordships  could  pay  do 
regard  to  their  sweeping  statements  of 
facts,  or  to  topics  introduced  with  the 
view  of  influencing  the  House  in  its  deci- 
sion, though  irrdevant  to  the  question 
under  consideration. 

His  learned  friends  had  called  their 
lordships  attention  to  the  protest  which 
bad  been  entered  against  this  mode  of 

Eroceeding  in  the  case  of  bichop  Atteiw 
ury,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  then  lord  chancellor  Cowper.  [Mr. 
Brougham  whispered  to  the  attorneyvge- 
neral,  that  lord  Cowper  was  not  chan- 
cellor at  the  time  he  protested  against  th%t 
bill.]  True,  he  was  ailerwards  lord- 
chancellor  ;  but  he  wished  their  lordships 
to  observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections recorded  in  that  protest  was,  that 
proceedings  of  this  kind  were  in  their 
nature,  though  not  in  form,  judicial.  In 
a  case  such  as  this  their  lordships  wese 
sitting  to  receive  evidence,  and  though 
their  functions  might  not  be  so  purMV 
judicial  as  in  a  case  of  impeachment,  still 
they  were  bound  to  look  at  the  evidence 
as  scrupulously  as  if  the  present  were  a 
trial  by  impeachment.  Did  his  learjied 
friends  suppose  that  their  lordships  weve 
on  this  occasion  to  abandon  that  high 
principle  of  judicial  impartiality'^— tut 
they  were  not  to  regulate  their  aecisioii 
by  the  evidence,  but  that  theur  aunds 
were  to  be  swayed  by  some  base  motives 
diffijreot  from  those  wbieb  cyerated  on 
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them  in  cases  of  impeachment?    When 
his  learned  friends  addressed  their  lord* 
ships  on  sudi  topics,  he  was  confident 
that  their  arguments  would  have  no  influ- 
ence ;  for  this,  though  not  in  form,  was  in 
substance  a  judicial    proceeding.— An- 
other principal  objection   urged  by  the 
professors  in  the  case  oftthe  bishop  of 
ilochester  was  the  proceeding  by  bill,  in« 
stead  of  articles  of  im|)cachment,  which 
necessarily  brought  the  question   under 
the     decision     of    two    tribunals,     and 
thus  in  fact  allowed  two  trials  instead  of 
one.      They  thought  that  the  greatest 
mischief  of  the  course  pursued  consisted 
in  their  lordships  giving  up  the  judgment 
which  belonged  to  them,  and  transferring 
it  to  another  tribunal  not  so  competent  to 
conduct  a  judicial  investigation,  and  where 
popular  feelings  and  passions  were  likely 
to    have  greater  influence.      But   this, 
looking  at  what  was  passing  out  of  doors, 
was  not  an  objection  which  the  Queen  was 
likely  to  take  to  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.    Indeed,  he  should  have  thought 
chat  this  protest  would  have  been  the  last 
thing  that  his  learned  friends  would  have 
referred  to ;  for  it  proceeded  on  the  nice 
sense  entertained  by  the  protesters  of  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  have  its  judicial  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
What  was  the  other  objection  to  the  pro- 
ceeding by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  ? 
It  was  this,  that  the  bishop  of  ilochester 
was  amenable  to  the  common  law  tribunals 
.of  the  country.     Why,  said  the  opposers 
of  the  bill  in  that  case,  adopt  an  extraordi- 
nary mode  of  proceeding  when  the  ordinary 
judicature  of  the  land  was  open  to  you  f 
what  was  the  fact  in  the  present  case  ? 
It  was  this,  that  no  proceeding  in  the  cri- 
minal judicature  was  open.    This  opinion, 
before  contended  for,  was  now  confirmed 
by  the  first  authority,  that  of  the  judges 
of  the  land.    Had  such  not  been  his  opi- 
nion, had  it  not  been  upheld  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  had  there  existed  a 
power  of  bringing  these  charges  before 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  criminal  judi- 
cature of  the  country,  he  (the  attorney- 
general)  would  never  have  presented  him- 
self to  exercise  that  duty,  in  the  discharge 
of  which  he  appeared  that  day  at  their 
lordships  bar.      He  would  say  further, 
that  under  such  a  supposition,  in  language 
as  strong  as  that  employed  in  the  protest 
on  the  Atterbury  bill,  he  would  have  de- 
fecated such  a  procedure.    Do  not,  he 
rould  have  aiudi  bring  in  a  bill  of  pains 
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and  penaltiea,  if  it  be  open  to  you  to  sub- 
mit  these  charges  to  the  decision  of  a' 
jury  of  the  country.    That  question  how- 
ever, was  now  set  at  rest,  and  he  rejoiced 
it  was  ho\  because  he  well  knew  that  there 
were  many  conscientious  and  honourable 
persons  who  had  doubts  on  the  subject, 
and  who  had  a  right  to  demand  that  those 
doubts  should  be  satisfied.     That  uncer- 
tainty was  now  removed ;  and  he  boldly 
challenged  his  learned  friends  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  defied  them  to  produce  a  single 
case  in  support  of  thfeir  assertion,  that  the 
facts  alleged  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill 
would  bear  out  an  impeachment,  and  that, 
consequently,  an  impeachment  was  the 
course  that  ought  to  have  been  adopted. 
Though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
an  impeachment  could  not  be  resorted  to 
in  even  a  doubtful  case,  yet,  if  there  was 
a  doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  that  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  contended  that  that  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  pursuing  another 
course. 

Thus,  he  conceived,  an  answer  was  fur* 
nished  to  the  only  point  he  had  heard  ad- 
vanced against  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
excepting  those  declamatory  topics  which 
his  learned  friends  had  thought  proper  to 
introduce,  but  which  he  should  not  pre- 
sume to  follow  up.    How  should  he  be 
arraigned  if  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
expatiate  on  the  enormities  of  the  charge 
contained  in  the  preamble  of   this  bill 
against  a  person  of  the  high  rank  of  queen, 
then  indeed  a  princess,  but  niece  to  the 
late  king  of  Prussia,  and  next  in  rank  to 
the  queen  of  England  ?  How  should  he  be 
arraigned  by  his  learned  friends,  if  he  in 
the  present  stage  were  to  Qplarge  on  the 
evidence  about  to  be  produced !  The  pain 
of  the  task  would  be  great  enough,  God 
knew,  when  the  necessity  arrived  !    From 
all  reference  to  those  declamatory  topics 
which  so  well  belonged  to  them,  and  which 
with  their  splendid  talents  they  knew  so 
well  to  enforce,  he  was  bound,  by  a  com- 
manding sense  of  duty,  to  abstain.    How, 
he  would  ask,  would  his  conduct  have 
been  arraigned  had  he  ventured  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  enormous  criminality  oT  the 
charges  which  the  preamble  of  the  bill  set 
forth,  committed  by  a  princess  d^tined 
to  be  elevated  to  the  splendid  station  of 
the  queen  of  these  realms,  or  had  he  even 
alluded  to  the  variety  of  evidence  by  which 
such  charges    would    be  substantiated? 
That  course  no  inducement  should  have 
influenced    him    unnecessarily   to    take. 
When  llie  proper  time  arrived  that  duty 
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may  devolve  on  him,  and  as  a  duty  no- 
thing should  deter  hioi  from  its  faithful 
discharge,  although  he  felt  sensibly- how 
he  must  suffer  under  the  disgusting,  licen* 
tious,  and  vicious  disclosure  which  then 
wouJd  be  exhibited.  His  learned  friends 
might  prejudge;  they  might  prejudice; 
they  might  assail  the  characters  of  the 
most  eminent  and  illustrious  in  rank  and 
station ;  tlicy  might  rake  from  the  shades 
of  oblivion  all  those  prejudices  or  failings 
over  which  the  healing  spirit  of  time  and 
more  correct  feeling  had,  in  consideration 
of  his  many  virtues,  thrown  a  veil— they 
might  select  the  moment  when  an*  illus- 
trious individual  (the  duke  of  York)  was 
next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  when  the 
remains  of  his  illustrious  partner  had  been 
just  consigned  to  the  grave,  to  wound  his 
feelings,  and  revive  recollections  which  a 
better  feeling  had  never  disturbed;  all 
these  things  his  learned  friends  might  do 
with  impunity ;  to  him  it  was  only  open 
to  state  the  facts  which  he  should  call 
upon  evidence  to  sustain.  They  might 
declaim  on  the  bribes  by  which  that  evi- 
dence was  obtained,  and  animadvert  on 
the  nature  of  the  motives  which  they  pre- 
sumed to  operate  on  the  minds  of  some  of 
their  lordships.  All  that  remained  for 
him  was  to  conjure  their  lordships,  and  he 
knew  he  did  so  not  in  vain— to  dismiss  all 
such  inapplicable  statements  from  their 
minds,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
great  and  important  question,  on  which, 
in  fact,  they  were  called  in  their  judicial 
character  to  pronounce. 

He  next  came  to  the  only  argument, 
for  he  might  say  one  solitary  argument 
comprised  the  whole  speech  of  his  Teamed 
friend  yesterday;  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  It  was  this,  that  the  present  pro- 
ceeding was  the  adoption  of  .an  ex  post 
Jacto  law.  He  did  not  deny  it.  What 
was  the  case  ?  An  offence  marked  by  our 
ancestors  as  the  highest  that  could  be 
committed  against  the  state,  had  been 
committed  by  her  majesty.  When  he 
said  committed,  the  words  were  to  be 
understood  as  used  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. If  the  offence  had  been  committed 
in  this  country  it  would  have  subjected 
her  to  the  sentence  and  punishment  of 
death.  Committed  abroad  with  a  fo- 
reigner, it  came  not  within  the  penalty  of 
the  law*  From  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, therefore,  it  fell  not  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  enacted  to  guard 
the  succession,  although  such  statute  was 
Dot  confined  to  the  mere  effect  of  security 


to  the  succestiion.  From  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  it  appeared  that  such  aduherotHr 
intercourse  was  carried  on  with  a  menial 
in  a  very  low  station  in  her  majesty's  ser-* 
vice,  and  continued  under  the  most  inde« 
cent,  licentious,  and  disgraceful  circum- 
stances. Was  this  not  an  offence  to  be 
looked  to  by  their  lordships  ?  Was  it  be- 
cause it  was  not  high  treason  witbia  the 
law,  that  it  should  pass  by  unchecked  and 
unpunished  by  the  state  r  It  was  thought 
not  in  law  high  treason ;  yet  in  the  moral 
sense  it  amounted  to  that  crime.  To  say 
that  because  it  was  thus  committed,  and 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  punished,  merely  because  the 
proceeding  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  pro- 
ceeding, would  go  to  destroy  the  princi- 
ples on  which  all  divorce  cases  were  sus- 
tained. All  such  proceedings  were  a  de- 
viation from  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  and  were  adopted  on  specific  grounds. 
The  law  of  the  land  said,  that  the  mar- 
riage contract  was  indissoluble,  but  the 
complaining  party  said  it  was  violated, 
and  came  to  their  lordships  to  pass  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  to  annul  the  marriage,  and 
degrade  the  offending  party.  The  conse- 
quence of  a  divorce  was,  to  degrade  the 
party  from  the  rank  formerly  enjoyed; 
and  thus,  though  it  was  not  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  its  effect  was  the  same* 
But  it  had  been  argued  by  his  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  that  the  Queen 
should  not  be  made  responsible  for  her 
conduct,  because  she  had  no  iiotice  that 
she  was  doing  wrong.  Her  majesty  was. 
therefore  to  say,  <*  True,  I  have  been  this 
abandoned  being ;  I  have  committed  this 
scandalous  crime;  but  I  have  come  to 
England,  and  you  must  not  punish  me." 
In  reply  to  this,  he  would  say,  '<  Because 
the  crime  has  been  committed  with  a  fo- 
reigner, by  which  it  is  only  rendered  the 
more  scandalous  and  degrading  to  the 
country,  we  cannot  punish  it  by  the  ex- 
isting laws ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  pass 
with  impunity,  and  therefore  we  will  annul 
the  marriage  with  the  monarch." 

This  he  conceived  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  on  that  point,  and  he  should 
therefore  proceed  to  the  next  argument 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  which  was, 
that  the  charges  in  the  preamble  of  this, 
bill  will  support  an  impeachment.  Some 
persons  thought  it  doubtful  whether  an 
impeachment  coAild  uot  be  sustained  for 
an  offenee  not  known  to  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
it  could^  the  case  of  lord  Somers  had  been 
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rtfeited  to^  who  wiM  impeached  on  &c- 
cmiot  of  the  partition  treaty.  He  appre- 
h^nded»  hdwever,  that  high  official  per- 
aons  were  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  if  they 
neglected  or  violated  their  duty :  if  any 
public  functionary  abused  the  power  with 
which  be  was  invested ,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
crime  against  th^  state.  [One  of  the 
Queen's  counsel  repeated  the  word 
<•  criiae  T]  He  was  not  to  be  thrown  out 
of  his  argument  by  the  repetition  of 
thu  word;  and  be  would  again  assert, 
that  a  public  ^nctlooary  misconducting 
Mmself  as  he  had  supposed,   would  be 

?iilty  of  a  crime,  and  might  be  impeached. 
ho  learned  gentleman  then  quoted  the 
authority  of  judge  Blackstone  to  show 
that  an  impeachment  might  lie  for  any  of- 
fence known  to  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
the  goHt  of  the  Queen  being  comoditted 
abroad,  was  not  known  to  the  law, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  reached  by 
inpeachmentf  according  tottie  doctrine 
of  tflackstone«  A  public  functionary  like 
loi^  Soflsers,  might  be  impeached  for  a 
breadi  of  hii  official  duties;  but  that  case 
#at  not  analogous  to  the  present.  He 
defied  the  othor  aide  to  produce  any  In* 
atanot  of  an  impeaehment  for  an  OTOnce 
nol known  to  the  law  of  the  land;  and  if 
they  could  not  produce  sUch  a  case  their 
argument  must  fM  to  the  ground.  But 
e^n  if  the  paint  were  doubtful,  their 
lordshit>s  w«re  right  in  adopting  the  pre* 
atnt  course,  which,  among  its  other  ad- 
ttatages,  gate  the  accused  tire  benefit  of 
m  additional  tribunal, 

The  house  liad  been  addressed  on  the 
expediency  of  the  measure,  but  that  was 
ndt  the  question  for  their  lordships  consi« 
deratiaih  at  pnesent.  What,  he  would  ask 
had  her  tnaj^ty  just  now  to  do  with  that 
question  f  Her  guilt  or  her  innocer*ce 
w^uld  not  be  afibcted  by  the  estpediency 
of  tlie  measure ;  ehe  courted  inquiry,  and 
this  bin  was  the  same  to  her  in  that  ks- 

Cas  an  impeaehnient.  Again,  it  Imd 
laaid,  that  their  lordships  w«re  now 
visiting  on  her  majesty  what  i^e  had 
ddne  aft  -Piinoess  of  Wales.  This  topic 
aMined  alaa  to  have'boea  introdaoed  more 
fbr  vhe^ke  of  olfect  than  eif  aivumeat ; 
but,  like  raiiny  other  points  dwcSt  on  by 
Ms  teamed  fneoda,  it  wa^  whoHy  dewitme 
tf  tofidity ;  for,  m  Queen,  her  aituaiieii, 
in  point  ef  fe^nsibility,  was  the  same  as 
when  IPrinoeifs  of  Wales.  If  the  alibied 
0rime  bad  been  connnltted  in  this  country, 
Ae  would  have  been  equaltvinnenable  to 
tiie  laws  la  both  cases ;  and  by  ^eing  eeaa*- 
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mitled  abroad,  It  rendered  her  dtuatlon 
the  same  in  either  station.  She  was  de« 
prived  of  no  advantage  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  which  she  would  have  been  en- 
titled as  Princess  of  Wales,  and  therefore 
on  this  ground  she  did  not  experience 
that  inconvenience  which  had  been  repre» 
sented.  Again,  it  had  been  said  that  this 
bill  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  the 
private  interests  of  the  king.  What  I  In 
a  case  which  would  have  been  one  of  high 
treason  if  the  ofience  had  been  committed 
in  this  country,  was  not  the  crime,  in  the 
eye  of  reason  equally  to  be  visited  as  a 
nubile  offence,  although  committed  abroad  f 
if  our  ancestors  thought  that  adultery  in 
such  cases  ou^ht  to  be  visited  with  the 
highest  penalties  of  the  law,  did  they 
not  consider  it  a  public  ofience  ?  Had 
they  guarded  it  in  such  a  manner  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd,  and  yet  were  their 
lordships  and  the  country  to  say,  that  a 
Queen  who  had  committed  the  Crimea 
charged  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill  waa 
fit  and  worthy  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms  ?  Be  it  as  his  learned  frienda 
had  said,  that  their  lordships  were  not  to 
pass  this  bill  unless  auch  evidence  of  the 
adultery  was  produced  as  would  satisfy  a 
jury,  he  ahould  say,  that  if  the  <^harge  of 
adultery  was  not  proved,  the  questiaa 
would  ariae,  whetnier  any  of  the  enact-* 
nenti  of  the  bill  abould  remain  on  the 
proof  of  the  other  parts  of  the  preamUe^ 
if  the  other  parts  were  substantiated  bv 
evidence.  His  learned  friends  said, 
**  You  are  to  retain  your  enactcnent  even 
if  the  adultery  is  not  proved  \*'  and  to  this 
he  would  reply,  that  the  present  was  not 
the  proper  stage  for  the  consideration  of 
that  question,  for  couosol  were  not  to  an- 
ticipate what  their  lordships  in  their  wis- 
dom might  think  proper  to  do  in  that 
event. 

He  was  aware  that  in  going  over  the 
arguments  of  the  learned  counsel  to  whoas 
he  waft  opposed,  he  might  have  omitted 
many  porots  on  which  tbey  had  dwdt. 
He  knew  he  bad  passed  over  the  decla- 
ttntioti  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and 
he  nenceived  that  there  was  an  imperative 
call  on  him  not  to  follow  them  in  that 
course.  He  felt  that  he  was  addressing  a 
gieve  aasenbly,  composed  of  persons  of 
me  highest  rank,  aitaiaments,  and  honour, 
in  the  country ;  and  he  knew  that  on  sodh 
an  occasion  appeda  to  the  paserionft,  how* 
ever  ahey  astgbt  cmoite  admiration  for  the 
advocate  at  the  bar,  would  ultimately  be 
of  no  efect.    Their  lopdabips  were  not  to 
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be  made  either  by  intreaty,  by  bints,  or 
by  menaces,  to  swerve  from  the  straight 
forward  path  of  duty.  He  was  aware 
that  this,  as  it  had  been  called  by  his 
l^roed  friend  who  spoke  last,  was  a  tre- 
mendous inquiry :  he  knew  that  the  peace 
af  the  country  might  be  affected  by  it ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  clamour  would  have  no 
effisct  on  their  lordships  minds,  he  was 
Dot  appalled,  he  did  not  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  country,  that  he  felt  assured 
when  the  facts  were  before  them  which 
had  hitherto  been  concealed,  and  in  igno- 
rance of  which  their  minds  had  artfully 
been  wrought  on,  they  would  see  the 
necessity  and  the  propriety  of  the  course 
that  had  been  resorted  to.  The  question 
was  a  momentous  one,  affecting  not  only 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but 
the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  country 
itself.  If  innocent,  however  (concluded 
the  learned  gentleman),  the  party  accused 
need  not  fear  your  lordships'  judgment. 
If  guilty,  I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  be 
stated  which  will  induce  you  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty ;  but  that,  fearless 
of  popular  clamour,  you  will  put  your 
hand  to  your  hearts,  and  decide  conscien* 
tiously  and  justly.  By  your  lordtthips*  de- 
cision you  will  satisfy  the  public,  that 
while  the  meanest  subject  in  the  realm 
is  protected  by  innocence,  the  highest 
subject  cannot  offend  with  impunity. 

The  Solicitor  General  followed  on  the 
iame  side.  He  began  by  saying,  that  he 
had  also  to  trouble  their  lordships  on  that 
which  had  been  properly  characterised  as 
a  most  important  and  most  momentous 
question.  He  confessed  that  he  partici- 
pated in  the  feelings  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  attorney-general  respect- 
ing  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  learned 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  He  had 
understood  that  they  came  to  their  lord* 
ships  bar  calmly  and  temperately  to  dis- 
cuss a  grave,  dry,  legal,  constitutional 
question :  such  he  conceived  to  have  been 
tiie  question  proposed  by  the  House  to 
the  counsel  on  both  sides.  But  his 
learned  friends,  deviating  from  this  course 
and  indulging  in  .personal  invective,  had 
accused  the  individuals  who  had  instituted 
this  proceeding  of  the  most  corrupt  con- 
duct, and  had  charged  the  persons  who 
assisted  in  collecting  the  evidence,  with 
subornation  of  perjury,  and  the  most  hor- 
rible violation  of  justice,  in  attempting  to 
make  out  a  case  against  the  high  person- 
age accused.    The  learned  gentlemen,  by 
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the  foul  and  unfounded  aspersions  which 
they  had  cast  out,  had  put  themselves  out 
of  the  situatiou  of  defendants  of  this  case. 
The    charges  which  they  had  advanced 
were  wholly  unfounded:  he  dared  them 
to  the  proof,  and  he  well  knew  what  would 
be  the  result  of  the  trial  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  directing  the  proceed- 
ings.^   He  had  said,  that  the  question  in 
his  view  of  it,  was  of  the  roost  simple  de- 
scription.    The  Queen  consort,  commit- 
ting adultery  with  a  person  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  Crown,  was  guilty  of  high 
treason,  whether  the  crime  was  committed 
within  the  realm  or  abroad  ;  that  was  the 
law  of  the  land.     But  by  a  refined  and 
technical  distinction,  which  had  given  oc- 
casion for  much  debate  and  serious  consi- 
deration, and  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  had  been  taken,  it  turned  out  that 
this  offence,  if  committed  with  a  foreigner 
abroad,  however  vicious,  abandoned,  and 
scandalous  it  might  be,  was  not  only  no 
treason,  but  was  not  even  cognizable  by 
the  law  of  the  land.     But  did  it  therefore 
follow  that  it  was  to  pass  unpunished?   In 
arguing  the  question,  he  was  forced  to  as- 
sume the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill :  for  the  learn- 
ed gentlemen  on  the  other  side  contended 
that  if  any  thing  charged  were  proved, 
the  bill  ought  not  to  pass  into  a  law.    On 
the  issue  of  that  question  he  would  meet 
them,  and  he  should  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  all  the  facts  were  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  tribunal. 
Well,  if  the  Queen  consort  was  guilty  of  a 
crime  but  one  shade  removed  from  the 
highest  crime  known  to  the  law— of  the 
deepest  dye  either  in  a  religious,  a  moral, 
or  a  civil  point  of  view — was  a  person  so 
regardless  of  what  she  owed  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Crown,  and  to  ber  rank,  to  sit 
on  the  throne  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  . 
of  these  realms  ?    It  had  been  argued  by 
his  learned  friend,  who  spoke  yesterday,  that . 
because  this  was  no  crime  known  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  no  penalty  or  punishment 
should  attach  to  it,  and  no  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  respecting  it ;  and  tnen  both 
he  and  his  other  learned  friend  had  gone 
on  to  say,  that  if  any  proceeding  were  re- 
sorted to,  it  should  not  have  been  by  a' 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  but  by  articles 
of  impeachment.    Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  positions,    he  was  confident,  that 
barely  stating  the  facts  would  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  their  lordships  decision  in  favour 
of  the  view  he  took  of  the  question ;  for 
could  he  address  an  assembly  of  men  of 
2  Y 
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lioooiif^  «tadog  thafaucb  mnM4n»  t$^ 
duct  bad  uken  placet  sod  «t  tbe  lome 
time  affirm  thai  toe  person  who  had  bees 
giiiitv  of  h  waa  worthy  to  remaio  upon 
the  throne  of  England  r  Thene  were  iwm 
fiouraes  that  might  be  adopted^  tlie  one 
ibe  bill  now  upon  the  table,  and  the  other 
an  impeachment.  What  waa  the  nature 
pf  that  bill  ?  In  the  preamble  the  o&nce 
waa  charged,  an  offisoce  committed  with  a 
foreigner  abroad,  and  therefore  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
country.  What  did  the  bill  enact  ?  A 
dissolution  of  marriage,  and  a  deprivation 
of  rank  and  dignity.  Waa  this,  or  was  it 
no^  an  enactment  that  ought  to  follow  on 
the  proof  of  the  facts  of  the  preamble  ? 
For  the  sake  of  his  argument,  he  assumed 
that  they  could  be  proved :  and  was  the 
sovereign  in  this  respect  to  be  placed  in  a 
worse  situation  than  anir  subject  in  his 
realm  i  If  a  case  of  adultery  were  estab- 
lished before  the  House  in  the  case  of  the 
meanest  individual,  divorce  followed  of 
course :  and  |had  not  the  king  the  same 
privilej^e  i  This  waa  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties;  but  in  every  common  bill  of 
qivorce  the  same  consequence  followed, 
the  same  penalties  attached.  The  Queen 
was  to  be  deprived  of  her  station  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  if  the  wife  of  a  peer  committed 
adultery,  she  suffered  the  same  degrada- 
tion. A  bill  of  divorce,  therefore,  was  a 
bill  of  the  same  nature  and  character  aa 
that  now  before  the  House. 

With  great  gravity,  and  with  a  power 
of  eloquence  seldom  equalled,  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  had  endeavoured  to 
impress  their  lordships  with  a  notion  that 
this  was  a  new  case,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding,  when,  in 
dot,  it  was  only  what  happened  every 
day*  Next,  it  was  siud  to  be  an  expose 
Jacto  law ;  bpt,  tnring  it  again  by  the  same 
test,  every  bill  of  divorce  was  an  ex  post 
Jaxio  law.  These  observations  dispensed 
with  the  necessity  of  answering  that  part 
of  the  argument  wherp  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  were  called  upon  tonnake  out 
aoQie  strong  case  of  oepessity,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  there  ever 
was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  more 
Ofdied  for,  assuming  that  the  evidenoe 
established  the  preamble.  Was  It  to  be 
tolerated  In  thiakingdom^  that  such  an 
ofience,  and  such  a  series  of  cpnduct, 
should  be  passed  over  with  impunity? 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  an  individual 
so  demeaning  herself  should  fill  the  high- 
est  station  m  the  country,   and  should 


^ontioiiA  t«  eet  an  exaanple  of  sodi  peiw 
nicious  and  extensive  operation  ?  Look* 
ing  at  the  case  of  the  bishop  ef  Eochea# 
ter,  air  John  Fenwick,  and  otheas,  Im 
should  say  that  if  this  were  tn  tuna  oa 
the  point  of  neeeasity,  the  necessity  dio* 
tating  those  measures  sank  into  Dothing 
compared  with  the  pefanuNHit  corapalaioo 
Car  the  present  bill.  He  agreed  in  what 
had  been  urged  on  the  other  aide,  thoiMb 
suggested  in  the  ahape  of  a  charge,  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  aeoiding 
these  discussions.  Silence  upon  thn  sub* 
ject  could  hardly  be  purchased  at  too  dear 
a  price;  but  the  moment  the  Queen 
challeoffed  inquiry,  the  nuNneat  abe 
asserted  her  innocence,  the  moment  abe 
sat  her  foot  in  the  country  and  ckimed 
her  rank  and  privileges  aa  Queen  eonsortt 
it  became  impossible  to  shan  this  dreadfcA 
proceeding.  Let  them  insist  that  great 
concessioos  and  sacrifices  were  offered  aa 
the  means  of  arreating  it;  but  her  nap 

i'esty,  relying,  it  waa  to  be  preauned,  on 
ler  innocence,  had  pat  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  trifling  with  the  subject,  and 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed. 
The  Queen's  attomey*general  had  refev* 
red  to  most  atrocioua  instances  of  vio«- 
lence.  He  had  quoted  the  attamder  of 
Mortimer  and  ita  subsequent  reveiaiont 
but  it  had  no  connexion  wiih  this  case. 
I  The  precedent  of  lord  Steaflbid  waa 
equally  irrelevant.  When  the  popidar 
party  failed  to  make  out  a  caae  of  treason 
against  Strafford,  he  became  theviatin 
of  a  bill  of  attainder,  and  the  reasons  Car- 
its  reversion  were  stated  wiUi  equal  elo<« 
Suence^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
le  preamble.  When  the  bill  o^  attainder, 
waa  Drought  into  the  House  of  Conmiona». 
it  was  known  that  it  passed  in  oonae* 
quence  of  the  immense  multitudes  aasea»*. 
bling  day  after  day  to  overawe  and  inti^. 
midate  ita  members.  A  simikr  cause  had 
forced  it  through  the  Lorda,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  reluctant  assent  had  at 
last  been  eitorted  from  the  unfortunate> 
Charles  was  well  remembered^  Was  it 
extraordinary  that  such  a  bill  should 
have  been  repekled,  or  did  it  form  any 
objection  to  the  principle  of  billa  of  paina 
and  penalties  \  Wece  they  net  as  oM  aa 
the  law  and  consittution  of  the  cou^Ury, 
and  were  they  not  an  essential  part  ojf 
that  law  and  constitution?  Waa  there 
any  well-wisher  to  the  popular  and  free: 
part  of  our  constitution  who  would  wish 
that  portion  of  it  to  be  rescinded'  and 
abolished?    Tlie  measures  now  on  the 
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laUe  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  thoie 
bilb  of  divorce  whicb  every  sesuon  were 
brought  in  and  passed  without  a  murmur. 
The  Queen' a  attorney-genera],  with  a  kind 
of  candour  for  which  be  could  not,  thank  bim 
consented  to  pass  over  the  reign  of  Henr^ 
8ih^  though  in  a  subsemienC  part  of  his 
speech  be  again  dragged  it  forward.  If 
any  precedent  existedof  that  time  appli- 
cable either  to  the  law  or  the  facts  of 
this  case,  let  them  be  boldly  and  fairly 
stated,  and  thev  should  be  as  boldly  aild 
fiurly  met.  He  was  not  afraid  of  charges 
openly  made ;  but  for  dark  insinuations, 
lor  distant  and  obli<;ue  hints,  in  which  the 
Queen's  attomey*general  so  abundantly 
mdttlged,  and  in  which  he  was  so  eminent- 
W  successful  he  had  no  great  predilection. 
He  repeated,  if  instances  were  to  be  brought 
from  any  period  of  our  history,  however 
bad  the  time,  or  however  arbitrary  the 
monarch,  let  them  be  boldly  and  man- 
fully stated,,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  was  asked,  as  this  was  a  bill  of  painr 
and  penalties  enacting  divorce,  who  itras 
the  complaining  party?  In  ordinary 
cases,  said  tbey,  bibs  of  divorce  are  not 
passed  unless  the  husband  appears  and 
gives  bis  consent  to  the  rescindmg  of  the 
matrimonial  contract.  True  it  was,  that 
the  kia^  was  not  here  the  complaininff 
party :  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  hig<h 
character  and  station  to  come  before  this 
court  as  the  complribing  party;-  but, 
knowing  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  pursued 
the  course  befitting  his   dienified    and 

'  princely  capacity ;  he  ordered  the  papers 
to  be  laid  l^fore  the  parliament,  Uiat  it 
might  deal  with  the  case  as  to  its  wisdom 
might  seem  meet.  Thus  he  became  a 
constntmg,.  though  not  m  complainings 
party.  When  the  Queen's  attorney-ge- 
neral had  stated  that  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  Question  of  recrimination,  he  bad 
acted  with  perfect  propriety,  recollecting 
the  question  before  the  House :  recrimi- 
nation had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ques- 
tion; it  had  nothmg  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  though  it  might  hereafter 
remain  to  be  decided,  when  the  case  on 
one  side  was  closed,  how  far  recrimination 
should  be  allowed.  But  the  Queen's 
solicitor-general  had  not  fbllowed  in  the 
steps  of  his  leader,  he  had  gbne  at  large 
into  the  question  of  recrimination.  His 
mind  and  habits  of  reasoning  must  have 
revolted  at  the  course,  because  he  knew 

^  that  it  vras  inapplicable.  It  hml  been  the 
misfortune  of  these  proceedingSi  from  the 


cohmiencemetit,  abd  throughout  every 
stage,  that  collateral  topics,  calculated  to 
excite  prejudice,  and  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude — to  create  dis- 
traction in  thp  country,  and  to  shake  the 
very  fbondations  of  the  monarchy,  had 
been  introduced  by  the  professional  and 
unprofessfonal  advisers  of  the  Queen.  He 
deeply  lamented  the  fact:  whether  the 
same  course  were  still  to  be  pursued  he 
knew  not,  but  judging  from  the  past,  he 
had  little  to  hope  for  the  future. 

He  took  it  for  granted,  then,  that  it 
would  not  be  denied  that  some  remedy 
was  necessary,  and  the  great  majority  of 
their  lord8hips,the  trusted,  would  be  of 
opinion  that  the  remedy  before  th4 
House  was  that  which  ought  to  be  af- 
forded. It  was,  however,  urged  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  Queen  ought  to  have 
been  impeached;  but  he  relied  on  tho 
authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  cited 
by  hb  learned  friend,  to  show  that  there 
existed  no  case  of  impeachment  not 
founded  on  some  crime  known  to  the 
common  law,  or  on  some  malversation  of^ 
misconduct  in  a  public  officer.  On  thia'' 
point  he  begged  to  be  imderstood  as  not 
expressing  a  confident  opinion,  but  as 
stating  at  least  a  strong  doubt  whether 
impeachment  hi  this  case  could  have 
been  maintained.  Giving  the  other  side 
the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  would  it  be  con* 
tended  that  a  remedy  ought  to  have  been 
sought  in  a  mode  that  on  all  hands  ad« 
mitted  so  much  argument  as  to  its  legality* 
Had  impeachment  been  resorted  to,  the 
counsel  for  the  Queen  would  have  been 
the  loudest  to  arraien  that  course — they 
would  have  insisted  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  country,  that  it  was  inadequate  to 
ito  end,  and  that  it  was  attended  by  • 
multitude  of  hanlships  to  the  accused. 
Besides,  what  sort  of  remedy  would  iC 
afford  to  the  injured  party  ?  Wsis  it  ap« 
propriate  to  this  case  i  Could  any  p«- 
nishment  be  inflicted  under  it  but  those 
which  went  to  the  life,  liberty,  or  pro* 
perty  of  the  ofiender  ?  An  iropeachmenS 
could  not  divorce—it  could  not  degrade| 
from  rank  and  dignity,  though  it  mi^hc 
inflict  capital  puniuiment,  and  direct  im^ 
prisonment.  If  what  he  now  stated  were 
not  universally  assented  to,  he  wished 
those  who  dissented  to  point  out  any  casa 
of  impeachment  which  did  not  range  it-* 
self  within  the  class  he  had  mentioned. 
When,  however,  the  other  side  talked  of 
the  benefits  resulting  to  the  accused  bom 
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impeachment,  he  confidently  asked,  what 
advantage  she  could  have  then  enjoyed 
which  her  majesty  would  not  now  pos- 
sess in  a  superior  degree?  First,  the 
accusation  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  must  have 
been  built  on  previous  inquiry.  It  would 
then  come  before  their  lorddiipsi  where 
the  inquiry  must  be  renewed.  In  a  pro- 
ceeding by  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides  having  been  ex- 
amined here,  it  would  be  sent  down  to 
the  other  House ;  nor  did  it  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  it  would  pau 
there:  at  least  the  examinations  must 
there  be  renewed,  and  every  nfeans  would 
be  afforded  to  her  majesty  of  meeting 
the  case.  Nor  in  an  impeachment  would 
the  charge  be  of  a  more  specific  and 
more  distinct  nature  than  in  tnis  bill.  It 
waa  said,  that  in  an  impeachmenti  time 
and  place  roost  be  stated ;  but  here  all 
that  could  be  specified  had  been  specified. 
The  name  of  the  adulterer  was  inserted, 
but  the  adultery  was  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  and  was  not  confined  to 
one,  two,  or  three  kingdoms:  it  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  and 
how  then  could  it  be  more  accurately  de- 
fined ?  The  learned  counsel  on  the  other 
aide  had  also  run  away  with  a  notion  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  be.  as  precise  in  an 
impeachment  as  m  an  indictment;  but  if 
they  looked  only  at  the  precedent  of 
Sacheverell,  they  would  fina  themselves 
mistaken. 

He  hod  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  proceeding  by  bill  was  distinctly  ap- 
plicable to  this  case,  and  that  it  was  ana- 
logous to  the  proceedings  of  parliament, 
while  an  impeachment  was  inconvenient 
to  the  parties,  inadequate  to  the  remedy, 
and  productive  of  no  advantage  to  coun- 
terbalance the  doubts  and  difficulties  at- 
tending it.  If,  then,  a  choice  must  be 
made,  why  wa«  this  bill  to  be  rejected  ? 
Havmg  said  thus  much,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  he  had  argued  the  whole  ques- 
tion without  going  out  of  the  way  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  collateral 
matters.  Another  objection  had  then 
been  taken,  and  it  was  said  that  the  law 
did  not  apply  to  the  state  of  her  majesty 
as  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  aUomey- 
general  had  contended,  that  she  was  en- 
titled now  to  all  those  advantages  to  which 
two  or  three  years  ago  she  would  have 
had  a  right,  mine  pro  tunc.  But  the  si- 
tuation of  the  wife  of  the  Prihce  of  Wales 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  wife 
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of  the  King,  as  far  as  related  to  the  im« 

Cutations  in  the  bill :  and  if  the  offence 
ad  been  committed  at  the  time  when  her 
majesty  was  the  wife  of  the  Prince  Re* 
gent,  the  same  reasons  of  policy  govern* 
ing  the  present  proceeding  would  then 
have  applied*  Next  it  was  said  that  mar* 
rtage  was  a  religious  contract,  and  that 
the  house  ought  to  be  careful  how  it 
severed  the  holy  knot ;  but  the  same  ar-* 
gument  applied  to  every  bill  of  divorce  s 
adultery  dissolved  the  tie,  and  set  the  par- 
tics  free,  so  that  it  had  no  application  to 
the  present  proceeding.  The  langua^ 
of  the  preamble  had  been  criticised ;  this 
was  no  offence,  that  was  no  offence,  and 
a  third  charge  was  no  offence.  Taking 
them  separately,  he  agreed  that  it  waa 
so :  one,  two,  or  three  facts  in  the  pre- 
amble might  not  amount  to  any  offence ; 
but  taking  them  collectively  as  parts  of  a 
whole,  they  constituted  an  offence  of  an 
enormous  character.  What  did  the  pre- 
amble state  ?  That  the  Queen  of  England, 
then  wife  of  the  Prince  Regent,  went  to 
Italy ;  that  she  engaged  a  menial  servant, 
long  in  a  similar  situation,  as  an  attendant; 
that  great  familiarity  and  improper  inti- 
macy very  shortly  afterwards  took  place 
between  them,  and  that  she  loaded  him 
with  favours  and  honours  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  that  she  fenced  herself  round  almost 
exclusively  with  his  relations;  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  a  degrading  and 
disgusting  intercourse  was  held  between 
them ;  and  that  this  licentious  and  adttl« 
terous  conduct  was  pursued  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  Would  any  man  contend 
that  this  charge  was  not  stated  in  language 
so  precise  and  distinct  that  it  could  not 
be  misunderstood  ?  No  man  ^bo  did  not 
wilfully  shut  his  eyes  could  mistake  it. 
Then  the  terms  «  adulterous  intercourse" 
were  cavilled  at,  for  there  waa 
nothing  however  small  that  escaped 
observation,  or  however  great  that  waa 
not  forced  into  the  discussion.  But  as  to 
this,  his  learned  friend  the  attorney-general 
had  given  a  satisfactory  answer,  wbtcb 
showed  how  lax  and  slugeish  the  other 
side  were  to  discover  any  thing  militating 
aeainst  them.  The  great  majority  of  billa 
of  divorce  stated,  not  that  adultery  had 
been  committed,  but  that  an  adulteroua 
intercourse  had  been  carried  on,  and  a 
succession  of  adulterous  acts  were  charged 
in  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  The  counsel 
for  the  Queen  seemed  to  think  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  adultery  cooa- 
mitted  by  a  inan  and  by  a  woman*  'Thia 
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was  a  most  extraordinary  proposition, 
whether  considered  legally  or  with  refer- 
ence to  its  effects  upon  society.  Adultery 
in  a  man  was  in  no  way  punishable,  and 
it  could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  bill 
of  divorce.  But  why  was  tliis  topic  intro- 
duced ?  For  a  most  strange  and  unjusti- 
fiable purpose.  He  should  have  thought 
that  the  common  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
humanity  which  he  knew  pervaded  the 
bosoms  of  his  learned  friends,  would  have 
compelled  abstinence  at  least  on  this  point. 
It  was  an  unwarrantable,  because  an  un- 
necessary, attack  upon  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, whose  conduct  had  been  twice 
dragged  before  the  house.  His  great  ta- 
lents and  popularity  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  at  all  times,  but  more  particu- 
larly at  the  present  moment  of  domestic 
affliction,  have  shielded  him  from  so  cruel 
and  so  wanton  an  assault.  Knowing  from 
what  quarter  it  proceeded,  it  filled  him 
with  surprize  and  amazement. 

The  attorney*  general  for  the  Queen  had 
asserted  that  there  were  some  individuals 
who  encouraged  her  majesty  to  go 
abroad ;  and  Doth  her  counsel  had  inti- 
mated in  terms  too  distinct  to  be  mis- 
understood, that  there  were  those  who 
wished  that  she  should  leave  the  kingdom, 
that  she  might  fall  a  victim  to  one  of  the 
most  foul  conspiracies  that  had  ever  enter- 
ed into  the  heart  of  man.  He  mentioned 
this  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  with  which  tliis  discussion  had 
been  conducted,  and  of  the  strange  in- 
fatuation that  seemed  to  prevail  in  some 
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enter  into  the  minds  of  the  basest  in  so- 
ciety, much  less  into  the  minds  of  men 
refined  by  education,  polished  by  inter- 
course with  the  highest  classes,  and  raised 
by  their  talents  to  the  highest  functions 
of  the  state  ?  Could  they  invent  such  a 
plot  and  concert  such  a  diabolical  conspi- 
racy ?  But  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest : 
it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  spirit  which  had 
censured  the  great  anxiety  felt,  that  the 
Queen  should  continue  on  the  continent, 
and  for  which  such  a  sacrifice  would  have 
been  made.  If  that  proceeding  deserved 
condemnation,  all  the  parties  who  were 
actors  in  it  were  equally  to  blame.  The 
man  who  received,  the  man  who  bore, 
and  the  man  who  assented  to  the  proposal, 
were  to  the  full  as  bad  as  the  man  who 
made  it.  But  he  believed  that  no  blame 
was  to  be  imputed  to  any  person ;  he  be- 


lieved it  was  the  best  advice  that  could  be 
given,  and  he  wished  to  Heaven  that  it 
had  been  followed.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  House  further ;  he  was  sensible  that 
in  his  observations  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
he  bad  been  deviating  from  the  course  he 
had  prescribed  to  himself;  he  had  been 
following  the  wandering  course  of  his 
learned  friends  into  collateral  matters  un- 
connected with  the  real  question  before 
the  House.  First,  it  was  to  be  decided 
whether  any  proceeding  should  be  insti- 
tuted :  if  any,  two  modes  presented  them* 
selves — by  bill,  and  by  impeachment; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  House 
would  not  abandon  the  measure  it  had 
adopted  for  one  liable  to  so  many  and  to 
such  important  objections. 

Mr.  Brougham  proceeded  to  reply.^^! 
confess,  my  lords,  that  afker  having  given 
the^  utmost  attention  to  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  by  my  learned 
friends  who  appear  as  counsel  against  her 
majesty,  I  feel  myself  hardly  cdled  upon 
In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to  my  royal 
client  to  avail  myself  of  the  usual  privilege 
of  reply.  At  all  events  I  purpose  to  con- 
fine myself  to  a  very  few  topics  among 
those  which  have  been  urged  by  my  learn- 
ed friends.  With  this  view,  and  with  the 
full  intention  of  keeping  a  promise  which 
is  more  frec^uently  made  than  observed,  I 
purpose,  without  further  preface,  to  solicit 
your  lordships*  attention  to  several  of  those 
topics.  First  of  all,  suffer  me  to  observe, 
that  a  general  and  somewhat  vague  charge 
has  been  adduced  of  our  having  deviated 
from  the  point  stated  to  be  in  issue  before 
the  House,  namely,  the  principle  of  the 
bill.  It  has  b^n  said  that  I  havegone  into 
arguments  which  belong  to  another  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  and  that  I  have  entered 
into  a  great  mass  of  collateral  matter  ia 
no  way  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue.  I 
think  my  learned  friend  would  not  have 
brought  forward  this  charge,  if  he  had 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  I  sub- 
mitted my  arguments  to  your  lordships' 
notice.  Suffer  me  to  remind  your  lord* 
ships,  that  I  set  out  with  stating  that  this 
was  a  legislative  proceeding.  The  aoeSi^ 
tion  was,  whether  a  new  law  should  b^' 
made  by  parliament,  and  in  making  ob- 
jections to  that  new  law,  every  argument 
was  relevant  which  had  a  tendency  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  legislature?  We 
stand  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  in  which  we  should  have  been  placedt 
if  we  had  had  to  meet  articles  of  impeach* 
ment|  or  to  defend  iq  a  proceeding  by 
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iodictiDent.  In  either  of  these  proceedyCT 
we  should  Ytwe  been  strictly  and  rigidlj 
confiaed  to  the  chavges  without  the  possH 
bility  of  entering  into  any  collateral  argu- 
ments, until  the  question  should  arise* 
whether  punishment  should  be  awarded* 
Here,  o^  tbe  contrary,  we  are  placed  io 
a  different*  or  rather  an  opposite  predi- 
camenty,  fn  which  we  are  called  upon  tor 
«  argue  whether  this  hill  shall  or  shall  not 
proceed ;,  and  this  broad  distinction  lets  in 
every  argument  of  expediency,  every 
view  of  the  necessity  which  docs  or  does 
not  exist  for  nrakins  this  law  at  all.  It 
lets  in.  by  a  just  inference^  every  one  of 
those  topics*  which  were  not  vaguely  and 
irrelevantly,  but  strieUy  and  technusaliy 
urged  by  myself  and  my  learned  coadj^tos 
before  your  lordships. 

In  recalling  your  lordkhips^  attention  to 
tlie  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on 
the  other  side»  I  cannot  omit  the  eloquent 
and  elaborate  eulogy  which  my.  learned 
friend  tlie  solicrtor-general  thought  fit  to 
pass  upon  bills  of  Fains  and  Penalties  in 
the  abstracts  They  are*  it  aeems,^  an  in- 
regral  part  of  our  constitution.  These 
are  au  anoient  branch  of  that  happy  form 
of  government*  intimately  mixed  up  and 
interwoven  with  the  whole  frame  of  our 
civil  and  judicial  polity.  They  are  a 
sacred  branch  of  the  happy  constitution 
of  England;  and  God  forbid*  says  he* 
that  any  man  who  valuea  the  popular 
branch  of  that  constitution*  should  wish 
to  see  them  abolished !  Without  subscribe 
ing*  as. a  lover  pf  the  popular  branch  of 
our  constitution,^  to  the  solicitor<-geQeral's 
praises  of  bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties-* 
ror  the  constitution  includes^  I  oonceivey 
the  xust  and  pure  administration  of  the 
laws*  and  embraces  all  thai  is  valuable, 
and  loved;,  and'  respected  for  securing 
tftem—- 1  do  not  mean  to  deny  what  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  language  of  lord  chancellor 
Cbwper*  that  cases  may.  by  possibility 
occur,  which  would  not  only  justify,  but 
enjoin  the  enaclment  of  a  bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  But  it  lies  upon  my  learned 
friend*  or  his  employers  who  bring  forward 
such  a  bill*  to  descend  from  his  general 
eulogy*  and  draw  from  thence  an  eulogy 
of  this  particular  measure — to  demonstrate 
the  necessity  which  almost  justifies*,  and* 
when  it  justifies,  may  be  allowed  to  exact 
the  enactment  ofso  extraordinary,  a  mea- 
sure. The  solicitor-general  has  addressed 
your  lordships  in  the  language,  and  tone 
of  an  advocate*  who  forgets  every,  thing 
that  dees  not  make  for  his  causoi  and  who 
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is  not  over  scrapuloue  in  substimtiog 
matter  that  -does  make  for  it;  but  yooe 
lordships*  who  are  not  influenced  by  such 
prejudiced  views*  and  who  do  not  labour 
under  this  professional  oblimiity  of  visioot 
cannot  but  recollect*  that  it  the  absokiie 
necessity  for  tbia  proceeding  be  net  shownt 
the  biU>  ouffht  not  to  proceed  farther* 
But  I  am  told  that  it  is  too  late  to  argue 
this  question,  that  yoar  lordships  havo 
decided  the  matter*  that  the  bill  has  beets 
received  and  read  a  first  time*  and  that 
there  is  now  am  order  upon  your  lordships^ 
table  for  proceeding,  to  the  second  read- 
ing. If  this  be  so^  my  lords*  we  are  in* 
deed  mistaken ;  for  we  have  ventured  to 
apprehend*  that  though  the  bill  has  been 
received  and  read  a  first  tiihe*  we  were 
not  shut  out  from  being  heard  against  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  On  die  contrary, 
my  lorxU*  wo  conceive*  that  for  these  very 
ceaaoBa--4>ecause  your  lordships  had  re* 
ceived  the  bill*  end  read  it  a  first  time  in 
tibe  absence  of  the  parties  affected,  and 
without  hearing  arj^uments  either  from  or 
within  the  bar,,  without  listening  to  the 
reasona  which  might  have  convinced  your 
lordships  that  no  necessity,  existed  for 
such  a  proceeding— for  these  very  rea- 
sons) my  lords,  we  felt  persuaded  that 
Tour  lordships  would  not  now  refuse  to 
bear  us.  Conceiving  this  to  be  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  were  placed*  we  reminded 
your  lordships,  yesterday  and  to-day  of 
those  reasons*,  and  it  now  only  remains  to 
make  a  few  farther  observations,  passine 
aver  a  multitude*  wliich  I  think  I  could 
successfully  urge  to  yx>ur  lordships*  and 
confining  myself  to  those  points,  upon 
which  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  seem  more- especially  to  rely. 

Now,  my  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general  has  thought  proper  to  naako  a 
general  and  somewhat  sweepinj^  crjticisra 
upon  the  argument*,  which  have  been 
urged  to  your  lordships  against  the  biUl 
Atler  all  the  attention  which  he  could 
give  them*  it  seems*,  that  amidst  ar  great 
mass  of  matter*  he  could  only  find  one 
thing  which  bore  the  semblance  of  an 
areument.  In  leaving  me  this  one  poor, 
imhappy  argument*  amidst  a  large  mass  of 
declamation*  my  learned  friend  has  at 
least  dealt  with  me  more  fairly  than  the 
num  in  Nathan's  parable.  Tlie  reason  for 
proceeding  by  impeachment*  is  what  ray 
learned  friend  considers  an  argument.  An 
impeachment*  however*  says  the  attorneys 
general,  does  not  lie.  The  attorney^ge- 
Dcral  and  piyself  are  at  iwue  upon  the 
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Uw,  far  I  contend  that  an  Impeachment 
iloea  lie,  and  that  this  bUl  ought  not  to 
be  proceeded  in.    We  contended  before 
your  lordships,  that  thii  proceeding  should 
not  be  had,  became  impeaeboieot  was  the 
eoDstitutional  course,  and  that  this  mea- 
suro  should  not  be  gone  inCo«  because, 
under  all  the  drcumstaoces  of  the  case, 
it  was  most  unnecessary  and  inexpedient. 
Now«  to  grapple  with  the  argument  as  to 
impeadiment.    My  learned  friend  did  not 
show  any  remarkable  degree  of  confidence, 
for  no  sooner  had  he  said  that  our  law 
was  wrong,  then  he  added,  if  it  was  not 
wrong,  it  was  at  least  extremely  doubtful. 
He  first  begins  b^  asserting  that  impeach* 
moot  does  not  lie,  and  then  my  learned 
friend  turns  round,  and  says  impeachment 
is    a   ver^    doubtful    proceeding*      My 
learned  friend  appears  to  be  but  little  read 
in  constitutional  law ;  and  if  a  scattered 
passage  is  all  he  can  bring  forward  against 
whole  pages  and  volumes  which  may  be 
opposed  to  him  under  the  title  of  the  law 
of  impeachment,  his  experience  in  matters 
of  constitutional  law  Is  indeed  but  of  yes- 
terday.    What  I  no  hnpeachment  compe- 
tent where  no  law  has  been  violated? 
Why,  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  House, 
a  jurisdiction  which,  in  the  words  of  lord 
Coke,  was  so  large,  ample,  and  capacious, 
that  it  acknowledged  neither  bounds  of 
time  or  space,  rested  upon  the  eeneral 
principle,  that  impeachment  lay  m  such 
cases.    If  there  is  one  maxim  in  our  con* 
stitutionai  law  more  fixed  and  irrefragable 
than  another,  it  is  thisn-^hat  where  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  and  no  remedy  is 
otherwiae  to  be  obtained,  impeachment  is 
the  competent  redress.  My  learned  frmid 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  say,  that  ini» 
peachment    is    not   competent,    except 
against  peraons  In  a  public  and  official 
oapacitY.    Now,  what  is  the  reason  that 
impeachment  lies  in  the  case  of  misde- 
meanors committed  by  public  functiona- 
ries ?    It  is  because  no  remedy  is  to  be 
obtuned  elsewhere,  and  the  distinction 
applies  only  to  cases  in  which  no  indict- 
ment can  he.    It  is  because  a  wrong  has 
been  done,  and  the  interest  of  the  state 
requires  that  it  should  be  punished,  that 
parliament  has  the  power  of  seeing  right 
done,  of  taking  care  that  justice  is  admi- 
nistered and  punishment  awarded. 

But  does  not  the 'principle  admitted  by 
the  attorney-^enerai  apply  to  this  very 
case?  Is  the  Queen  consort  a  private 
person  ?  Is  the  Queen  consort  a  person 
endued  wi(h  no  rights,  privileges^  aod  im- 


munitjes  ?    Let  the  attoraey-geBeral  look 
at  his  books,  which  he  appears  to  have  only 
half  read,  and  a  quarter  quoted,  and  km 
will  find  that  no  person,  under  the  officer 
who  wears  tlie  diadem,  is  more  recognised 
in  a  public  capacity  than  the  Queen  con- 
sort of  England.    I  will  proceed  to  some 
cases  of  impeadiment  in  which  neither 
public  functionaries  were  concerned,  nor 
crimes  charged,  which  were  indictable  in 
the  ordinary  courts  of  judicature.    To- 
wards the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  Srd, 
Richard  Lyons,  filling  the  high  public 
statbn  of  one  of  the  merchants  of  the 
ciMr  of  London,  committed  the  indicti^>lc 
ofience  of  removing  the  staple  of  wool 
and  other  merchandize.    Another  offence 
for  which  this  Richard  Lyons'  was  im- 
peached, was  lending  money  to  the  king 
upon  usurious  contracts,  and  offering  te 
pay  the  king's  creditors  for  a  small  ad- 
vance.   This  charge  of  compounding  the 
king's  debts  npon  a  small  per  centage 
would  in  these  days,  I  appreiiend>  be  so 
far  from  being  deemed  an  offence,  that  if 
the  king's  creditors  could  only  be  made 
accompuces  by  consenting  to  receive  n 
small  proportion  of  their  debts,  it  would  bel 
regarded  aa  a  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
[Here  the  attorney-general  called  upon 
Mr.  Brougham  to  go  on  with  the  list  of 
charffos  a^snst  Richard  Lyons.]— I  have 
not  Uie  shghtest  objection  to  go  on.   The 
charge  proceeds  to  state  oUier   extor* 
tions,  deceits,  and  oppressions,  committed 
by  the  said  Richard  Lyons,  as  farmer 
01  the  king's  subsidies  and  customs.    It 
appears  therefore  that  this  individual  waa 
charged  with    offences  both  of  a  pub-* 
lie  and  private  nature.    But  your  lord* 
ships  will  observe,  and  I  pray  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  are    i 
four  several  matters  alleged  against  him, 
each  of  these  allegations  being  a  substan* 
tive  chsrge.    Now  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  draw  up  artidce 
of  in^peacliment  in  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  some  of  their  descendants  now  draw 
bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties ;  therefore  any 
one  of  the  three  impeachable  oflfences  firsC 
charged  afford  as  strong  an  authority  thai 
impeachment  lies  for  offences  committed 
in  a  private  capscity,  and  not  indictable 
at  common  law,  as  if  the  oi&nce  whieli 
winds  up  the  charge  had  been  entirely 
left  out. 

I  will  not  fatigue  your  lordships  by  de- 
tailing other  cases,  but  content  mjrself 
with  referring  to  one  in  1620,  which  la 
the  more  remarkable,  because  sir  Edward 
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Coke  was  at  that  time  in  the  House  of 
Commonty  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  search  for  precedents.    In 
the  4  inst,  folio  S6  and  42,  he  alludes  to 
the  case  of  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  was 
impeached  for  no  more  flagrant  or  indict- 
able an   offence  than  that  of  procuring 
illegal  patents.    I  should  like  to  see  the 
attorney  general,  with  the  aid  of  his  spe« 
cial  pleaders  below  the  bar,  set  about  draw- 
ing an  indictment  for  procuring  illegal 
patents.    Since  the  Revolution  there  are 
instances  of  the  same  kind.    I  deny  the 
narrow  principle    that    the  moment  an 
o£Fence  is  made  liable  to  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty, it  comes  within  the  pale  of  parlia- 
mentary impeachment.  My  learned  friend 
applies  to  me  as  a  lover  of  the  constitution. 
In  that  character  I  require  the  privilege 
of  impeachment  upon  higher  grounds  than 
because  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  is  an- 
nei^ed  to  an  offence.    I  require  it  wherever 
a  wrong  or  injury  is  done  for  which  there 
is  no  other  constitutional  remedy,  and 
which  is  not  cognizable  at  common  law. 
This  is  the  sound  constitutional  principle 
on  which  the  law  of  impeachment  rests 
since  the  very  beginning  of  parliaments. 
In  Glanville  a  case  of  impeachment  is 
mentioned  for  smuggling  French  silks, 
and  I  mention  this  to  show  how  long  and 
wide-stretching  is  the  arm  of  impeachment. 
So  extensive  is  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  can  descend  even  to 
the  minutest  offences.    Nothing  is  so  ele- 
yated  as  to  OTer-awe  Its  control — nothing 
so  minute  as  to  elude  iu  vigilance.    It 
applies,  in  short,  to  all  cases  which  are 
otherwise  irremediable.    I  will  pass  over 
the  impeachments  arising  out  of  the  bar- 
rier treaty,  and  come  at  once  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hastings.    Some  of  the  charges 
against  him   might  perhaps  have  been 
brought  against  mm  at  common  law,  but 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  four  out  of  five 
of  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  not 
cognizable  in  an  ordinary  court  of  judi- 
cature. 

The  attorney-general  has  asked  whether 
if  an  act  committed  out  of  the  realm  would 
have  been  high  treason  if  committed 
within  it,  it  was  fit  that  such  an  act  should 
go  unpunished?  The  attorney  general 
has  assumed  that  those  acts  would  amount 
to  high  treason  if  committed  within  the 
realm.  The  opinion  given  by  the  judges, 
as^  it  has  gone  abroad,  has  been  much 
mifstated.    The  question  proposed  to  the 

}*udges,  was,  whether  or  not  certain  of- 
ences  charged  in  the  preamble  of  the  biU 
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to  have  been  committed  abroad  with  a 
person  who  owed  no  allegiance  to  thia 
country  amounted  to  high  treason ;  but  they 
were  not  asked,  whether. the  same  offences, 
was  punishable  by  impeachment.  It  is 
the  more  necessary  to  state  this,  because 
this  question  has  never  yet  been  decided 
by  the  judges,  I  am  aware  that  we  have 
the  opmion  of  text  writers  upon  the 
point,  but  had  this  question  come  before 
the  judges,  it  would  have  been  a  case 
prima  impressionism 

The  next  argument  upon  which  reli" 
anee  is  placed  is  one  which,  I  confess^ 
does  not  a  little  astonish  me,  and  to  this 
part  of  my  learned  friend's  speech  I  cannot 
help  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  House. 
That    my  learned   friend    should    have 
brought  forward  any  argument  so  hostile 
to  himself,   and  so  favourable  to  us,  I 
could  not  possibly  have  anticipated.    My 
learned  fnend  treats  this  biU  as  a  bill  of 
divorce.    He  urged  this  argument  over 
and  over  again — ^he  pressed  it,  I  cannot 
say  usque  ad  nauseam^  for  the  oftener  he 
repeated  it,  it  was  the  more  grateful  to 
my  ears— but  my  learned  friend  appeared- 
never  tired  of  repeating  that  thb  bill  was- 
a  bill  of  divorce,    if  this  be  so,  the  matter 
is  at  an  end,— the  question  is  closed— and 
my  learned  friend  and  his  bill,  clauses, 
preamble,  provisos  and  all,  are  fiurly  out 
of  court.    If  it  be  a  bill  of  divorce  in  which 
the  sovereign  claims  the  remedy,  why  are 
not  all  the  analodes  of  an  ordinary  bill  of 
divorce  followed  up?     We  hate  been 
tauntinely  and  jeeringly  asked,  where  we 
could  find  a  bill  of  divorce  in  which  the* 
word  adultery  was  specified  and  charged 
eo  nomine  f    Why,  for  this  very  obviooS' 
reason— because  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it.     There  can  be  no   common  bill  of 
divorce,  unless  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
have  first  pronounced  a  sentence  of  divorce 
upon  a  charge  of  adultery.    Are  we  not 
entitled  to  turn  round  upon  our  learned 
firiends,  aided  as  they  are  by  their  learned 
coadiutor  from  Doctors'-commons,  and 
to  ask  when  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ever 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  divorce,  where 
the  libel  contained  nothing  but  the  words 
**  adulterous    intercourse.''      The   libel 
must  impute  the  foul  crime  of  adultery. 
It    is    very    possible    that    the    words 
**  adulterous   intercourse"  may  also  be 
used,  because  the  learned  persons  who 
draw  these  proceedings,  delight  in  pro- 
lixity for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  of  course, 
as  the  pumes  of  those  who  employ  them 
can  testifyt     The  **  foul  i^rime  of  aduk 
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tery/'  hovrerer,  must  be  chiTrged  in  the 
libel,  and  without  such  a  libel,  no  common 
bill  of  divorce  ever  passed  your  lordships'  ^ 
House.  I 

It  is  said,  however,  that  his  majesty 
does  not  complain ;  so  that  here  is  the 
anomalous  case  of  a  bill  of  divorce  without ' 

I 

a  party  applying  for  it.     It  is  a  bill  of 
divorce  to  all  purposes,  save  only  that , 
trifling  particular,  that  there  is  no  party  | 
professing  to  be  injured !     It  is  upon  this 
particular,  however,  upon  the  complaint ' 
of  some  mdividual,  that  all  your  lordships  , 
jurisdiction  in  cases   of  divorce  rests —  ! 
without  it  you  have  no  right  to  dissolve  j 
the  sacred  tie  of  marriage.    There  is  not  | 
a  single  instance  from  the  beginning  of, 
the  world,  not  even  excepting  the  reign  | 
of  Henry  8th,  in  which  parliament  has  ' 
proceeded  to  legislate  away  the  marriage  I 
tie,  without  an  application  from  the  party  ' 
complaining  of  injury.    Though  the  king,  | 
however,  does  not  complain,  my  learned 
friends  seem  to  me  to  place  this  illustrious 
person  in  a  very  strange  predicament,  by 
their  admission  of  the  capacity  in  which 
his  majesty  here  stands.     The  king  does  \ 
not  complain,  but  he  sends  a  sealed  bag 
of  charges ;  he  desires  parliament  to  con-  j 
sider  them  ;  and  he  pledges  himself  that ; 
if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  a  divorce  | 
is  advisable,  he  will  cheerfully  abide  by 
their  recommendation.     And  this  course 
is  taken,  because  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  royal  dignity  to  complain !     To 
my  mind,  I  confess  that  the  royal  dignity 
appears  to  have  been  little  consulted  in 
this  proceeding;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
where  is  the  difference  between  making  a 
complaint  and  demand  of  redress,   and 
sending  down  a  message   to  parliament 
recommending  them  to  mstitute  proceed- 
ings, with  an  implied  assurance  that  his 
majesty  would  be  the  first  person  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  decision,  and  to  accept 
joyfully  the  proffered  redress  ?    This  pro- 
ceeding is  so  like  a  complaint,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  apprehend  the  distinction;  un- 
less, indeed,  his  majesty  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  complainant  in  any  other  sense,  that 
may  suit  his  majesty's  supposed  purposes, 
or  the  arguments  of  my  learned  friends, 
and  not  in  that  sense  which  the  bill  re- 
quires, and  which  the  purposes  of  justice 
require.     In  that  case,  indeed,  his  majesty 
may  be  supposed  to  come  here  as  a  com- 
plainant not  liable  to  those  rules  which 
affect  such  complaints,  and  which  in  ordi- 
iiary  cases  would  afford  us  those  facilities 
ioT  defence,  which  it  is  pretended  are  not 
VOL.  II. 


competent  to  us,  because  this  is  nut  a 
private,  but  a  public  proceeding. 

My  learned  friend  who  spoke  last  made 
some  observations  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  persons  who  wished  her  majesty  to 
remain  abroad — of  those  who  facilitated 
a  foreign  residence,  and  of  those  who 
were  desirous  of  prolongin<;  it.  My 
learned  friend,  however,  misunderstood 
the  manner  in  which  those  charges  had 
been  made.  We  did  not  launch  a  vague, 
random  charge  against  them  for  having 
treated  with  her  majesty;  but  as  necessity 
alone  could  justify  this  proceeding,  we 
thought  there  were  no  better  means  of 
ascertaining  that  necessity  than  by  sifling 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  proposed 
the  measure,  and  who  alone  knew  the 
facts.  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  show 
your  lordships  that  their  conduct  was 
such,  that  no  man  of  the  common  measure 
of  honesty,  or  of  the  ordinary  degree  of 
intellect,  could  doubt  not  only  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  measure,  but 
that  it  was  absolutely  inexpedient.  My 
learned  friend,  under  that  convenient 
figure  of  speech  in  which  an  orator  says 
he  will  not  do  what  at  the  moment  he  ac-> 
tually  does,  has  enumerated  all  those  dis- 
graceful, degrading,  offensive  particulars* 
to  use  his  own  words,  that  adulterous  in- 
tercourse, which  is  alleged  to  have  subsisted 
between  her  majesty  and  a  foreigner,  dis- 
graceful alike  to  thecharacterof  thenatioo* 
and  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal 
family.  If  information  were  received  ia 
this  country  of  conduct  so  disgraceful  and 
degrading,  and  so  especially  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners,  is  it  not  a  logical  inference 
that  It  would  have  been  followed  up  by  an 
order  requiring  her  return  to  England, 
that  if  guilty  she  might  no  longer  retain 
her  illustrious  rank  and  privileges  ?  Was 
any  proceeding  of  this  nature  resorted 
to  ?  No  such  thing — reward  was  held  out 
instead  of  punishment,  and  instead  of  an 
order  to  return  to  this  country,  it  was  a 
prohibition  to  return.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  retrieve  the  sullied  honour  of  the 
country,  every  facility  was  afforded  her  of 
adding  to  the  national  dishonour.  The 
real  opinion  of  the  framers  and  supporters 
of  this  bill  must  be  collected  from  their 
actions.  So  far  from  thinking  such  a  bill 
essential  to  the  morality  of  the  country, 
or  that  the  conduct  of  my  illustrious  client 
was  deserving  of  reprobation,  they  went 
down  upon  their  knees  to  her  majesty 
with  the  same  homage  that  tb^ufepi^^d 
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to  their  sovereign,  her  consort;  they  were  I 
ready  to  consent  that  her  majestv  shouid 
have  a  lafge  income,  and  tiiat  she 
should  be*  acknowledged  at  foreign  courts 
as  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  without  any 
hint  that  she  had  committed  offences  de- 
grading to  tlic  character  of  the  country, 
still  less  that  any  measure  bad  become 
necessary  lo  degrade  her  majesty  from  her 
high  rank  and  station.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  by  different  individuals  of  these 
offers  made  to  her  majesty,  they  stand  the 
avowed  and  recorded  opinion  of  the  framers 
and  supporters  of  this  bill,  that  they  did 
not  think  the  conduct  of  my  illustrious 
client  at  all  injurious  to  the  nK>rals  of  the 
country. 

Bur  (contfoued  Mr.  Brougham)  it  ap- 
peared to  be  thought  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  been  guilty  of  great  injustice 
to  uie  claims  of  a  certain  respectable  class 
of  the  community,  whom  be  should  de- 
scribe as  witnesses.    This  was  a  charge 
he  could  not  admit.     For  his  own  part, 
he  could  not  think  himseK'  justifieu  in 
whispering  a  single  syllable  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  this  worthy  order  of  persons. 
When  he  thoueht   of  them,  his  idea  of 
them  was  too  high  to  allow  him  to  look 
upon  them  with  any  other  eyes  than  those 
of  respect !   His  impression  was,  that  they 
must  be  persons  of  exalted  station,  above 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  or  at  least 
looking  in  their  exterior  like  those  persons 
with  whom  their  lordships  were  accustomed 
to  associate.    This  respectable  external 
appearance  they  bad,  he  doubted  not, 
proprio  marie.    They  must  be  seized  in 
fee-simple  of  those  decent  habiliments  in 
which'  it  would  be  fitting  for  them  to  ap- 
pear before  their  lordships;  and  those, 
too,  purchased  out  of  their  own  aaiple 
reveiHies.     He  supposed  they  must  be 
persons  who  couki  regale  themselves  at 
tlieir  own  expense-— who  could  live  in 
separate  apartments,  and  could  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day.    They  ceuld  not,  he 
was  sure,  be  persons  who  were  called  to- 
gether by  the  ringing  of  a  bcU,   or  the 
beating  of  a  drum,  to  a  common  meal 

{provided  at  the  expense  of  others.  At 
east  he  was  sure  they  must  have  full 
liberty  of  locomotion,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected lo  be  met  by  their  lordships  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets;  aud  that  when 
they  went  abroad,  no  other  individuals 
womd  be  seen  attending  them,  or  watch- 
'Hft  their  motions,  but  lacqueys  de  place. 
^berever  they  were  seen  he  was  sure  they 
bald  be  respected :  tbey  must  be  known 
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to  Europe,  and  rf  less  known  in  this  coun- 
try, it  was  our  misfortune  not  theirs.  He 
might  surely  anticipate  that  they  would 
appear  before  their  lordships  decently 
attired,  at  their  own  charge,  and  deliver 
tlieir  testimony— he  could   not    say  in 

{>roper  English, — ^but  in  their  own  native 
anguage,  with  dimity  and  propriety. 
Such  was  the  description  of  testimony  be 
had  to  expect  in  support  of  the  preamble 
and  clauses  of  the  bill.  To  meet  a  cloud 
of  such  witnesses  was  enough  to  appal 
any  man.  But,  besides  these,  there  would 
be,  he  was  eoually  confident,  a  number  of 
home-bred  witnesses,  of  equal  respectabi- 
lity. They  must  be  officers  of  distinction 
ill  the  army  or  navy,  or  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  had  enjoyed  the  society  or  been 
about  the  person  of  his  illustrious  client. 
These  persons,  being  well  known  in  this 
country,  would  be  regarded  as  even  more 
worthy  of  credit  by  their  lordships  than 
the  former.  In  this  situation,  what  would 
become  of  him  and  his  learned  coUeague, 
if  their  lordships  should  see  no  weight  in 
their  arguments  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  and  should  determine  to  receive 
this  overwhelming  evidenrce? 

Having  taken  the  liberty  of  making  thi^ 
digression,  he  must  now  notice  a  charge 
which  had  been  made  against  him  by  his 
learned  friend  on  the  other  side.    He  bad 
been  accused  of  a  wish  to  inflict  pain  on 
an  illustrious  individual  wantonly  and  un- 
necessarily, and  of  choosing  a  time  for 
that  purpose  that  was  calculated  rather 
to  close    every  mouth  on  the  subjeet. 
llieir  lordships,  he  was  certain,  would  do 
him  the  justice  to  recollect  that  ha  did 
not  allude  to  this  subject  unnecessarily; 
He  had  touched  on  it  m  replying  to  the 
arguments  ureed  in  support  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  bill.    His  answer  was,  that  if 
such  a  measure  was  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  morals,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
conduct  of  his  client,  it  could  not  have 
been  unnecessary  to  take  some  steps  in 
the  case  of  another  illustrious  person.  He 
had  not  ^one  out  of  his  way  to  state  this : 
it  arose  m  the  course  of  his  argument. 
He  had  heard  it  stated  that  it  was  ludi- 
crous ta  compare  the  case  i^  a  prince  and 
a  princess.    He  had  not,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  supposed,  considered  the  cases  as  si- 
milar; but  he  thought  it  rery  extraordinary 
that  any  man  should  regard  the  one  case 
as  inflicting  a  stain  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  country,  and  the  other  as  having 
no  tendency  that  way.    He  had  to  appeal 
from  the  new  to  the  old  law  of  moralitjv 
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and  was  not  rakine  up  past  trantactiona 
for  the  purpose  of  excitinfi^  odium  or  in- 
flicting pain,  as  had  been  alleged*  What 
he  meant  to  contend  wa^  that  there  was 
no  consistency  in  saying  that  tlie  present 
erase,  If  made  out,  was  one  which  ought  to 
be  visited  with  severity,  while  others  were 
entirely  overIoo]&ed.  Here  there  had 
been  no  public  ground  for  the  proceeding. 
There  had  been  no  public  inquiry  till  their 
lordships  acted  on  the  recommendation  of 
ministers,  and  the  whole  proceedings  had 
for  their  foundation  nothing  but  rumour. 
He  should  deeply  feel  the  pain  of  being 
1^  into  any  thing  like  recrimination  ;  but, 
with  every  regret  at  being  compelled  to 
take  that  course,  his  feelings  would  at 
least  be  alleviated  by  the  consideration 
that  he  acted  in  the  mscharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duty.  Relying  wiw  confidence 
on  the  justice  of  their  lordships'  decision, 
be  felt  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
take  up  any  more  of  their  time. 

Lord  King  said  it  was  his  intention  to 
propose  a  resolution  to  their  lordships  to 
this  effect,  viz.,  <<  that  it  is  not  necessary 
either  for  the  public  safety,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  that  the  bill  in- 
tituled, <<  An  Act  to  deprive  Her  Majesty 
of  the  Title,  Prerogatives,  Righu,  &c.  of 
Queen  Consort,  should  pass  into  a  law." 
Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  arguments 
used  by  the  learned  counsel  was  very 
strong  against  proceeding  with  the  bill. 
He  therefore  wished  that  time  should  be 
given  to  their  lordships  to  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done  upon  this  proposition, 
and  hoped  his  noble  friend  would  post- 
pone his  motion  till  to-morrow,  when  their 
lordships  would  all  come  better  prepared 
for  the  discussion.  If  he  were  now  forced 
to  come  to  a  decision,  he  so  strongly  felt 
the  inconvenience  of  the  course  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  disposed  to  adopt  some  other 
mode  than  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 

Lord  King  intimated  his  willingness  to 
postpone  his  motion  till  to-morrow.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  was  willing  to  consent 
to  the  delay  proposed,  but  thought  that 
the  debate  ought  now  to  be  commenced, 
by,  at  least,  placing  the  proposition  be- 
fore their  lordships :  they  might  then  ad- 
journ the  de1)ate  until  to-morrow.  Lord 
King,  in  compliance  with  thb  recommen- 
dation, moved  his  resolution ;  after  which, 
the  debate  upon  it  was  adjourned  until 
la-morrow. 
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Saturday y  August  19. 

In  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had  given 
yesterday. 

Lord  King  rose.  He  said,  that  the 
counsel  on  both  sides  having  yesterday 
closed  their  arguments,  this,  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  the  only  opportunity  that  re- 
mained for  a  member  of  their  lordships' 
House  to  endeavour  by  some  means  or 
other  to  avert  those  evils  and  difficulties, 
which  he,  in  common  with  many  of  their 
lordships,  and  with  the  great  body  o£ 
the  public,  felt  most  strongly  to  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  course  they 
were  pursuing— evils  and  difficulties,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  which  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  state.  Nothing  which  he 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
submitted  to  their  lordships  by  the  learned 
counsel  who  appeared  in  support  of  this 
measure,  had  tended  in  the  smallest  de- 

gree  to  shake  the  full  conviction  which 
e  previously  entertained,  that  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties  ouelit  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  on  great  public  occasions,  when 
the  safety  of  the  state  was  involved,  when 
the  stability  of  the  government  was  en- 
dangered, and  when,  from  their  adop- 
tion, some  extraordinary  benefit  was  likely 
to  be  derived.  He  would  ask,  as  had 
been  most  properly  asked  by  a  noble 
lord  (Carnarvon^  on  the  preceding  day, 
whether  any  inaividual,  either  in  that 
House  or  out  of  it,  entertained  a  serious 
apprehension  that  mischief  would  ensue 
if  this  bill  were  not  proceeded  with  ?  Not 
one  of  their  lordships  had  said  that  he 
entertained  any  degree  of  fear  on  tliat 
head ;  and  no  perton  whatsoever  would, 
he  believed,  be  found,  to  declare  that  he 
entertained  a  rational  fear  of  danger  if  the 
progress  of  the  measure  were  stopped. 
The  dread  of  danger  to  the  royal  suc- 
cession was  the  only  circumstance  that 
could  justify  this  bill ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  must  preclude  any 
such  apprehension. 

if,  then,  there  was  no  reason  for  intro- 
ducing such  a  measure  on  that  account-^ 
if  no  great  state  necessity  could  be  shown 
for  bringing  it  forward— they  were  at 
once  reduced  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency, the  policy,  the  wisdom  of  the 
proceeding.  The  bill  asserted,  in  the 
preamble,  that  great  impropriety  and  in- 
decency of  conduct  had  been  manifested 
by  the  Queen,  and  that  great  scandal  was 
thereby  brought  on  the  royal  family  and 
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on  the  country.    It  was  highly  important, 
he  was  aware,  that  the  purity  of  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  should  be 
preserved  unsullied ;   and  that  object  was 
stated  iu  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  in  order 
to  justify  it.    This  alleged  scandal  refer- 
red to  her  majesty's  conduct  while  abroad ; 
and  he  called  on  their  lordships,  before 
they  proceeded  further,  to  see  how  the 
case  really  stood.     They  all  knew  that,  if 
her   majesty  had  remained   abroad,    no 
proceeding  of  this  kind  would  have  taken 
place.    Then,   he   demanded,   how  was 
this  bill  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  nation  and  of  the  royal  family, 
when,  if  her  majesty  had  pleased,  the  go- 
vernment would  have  permitted  her  to  re- 
main abroad,  and  to  have  pursued  those 
courses  which  were  so  much  condemned  ? 
No  stipulation  was  made  for  the  indivi- 
dual who  was  mentioned  in  the  bill  to  quit 
her  service— no  condition  of  that  sort  was 
resorted  to.    How,  then,  would  the  ho- 
nour of  this  nation  have  been  vindicated, 
if  the  original  proposition  had  been  agreed 
to,  and  her  majesty  had  been  allowed  by 
the  government  to  continue  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  amidst  those  sceneSt  where  it 
was  said,  the  crime  imputed  to  her  was 
committed  ?    That  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary way  indeed  to  vindicate  the  insulted 
honour  of  the  country  !  This  reference  to 
the  honour  of  the  nation  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  mere  pretence.    It  was  completely 
false  to  say  the  bill  was  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  country,  when 
ministers  would  themselves  have  allowed 
those  licentious  scenes  to  be  continued,  in 
the  country  where  they  were  said  to  have 
been  carried  on,  without  molestation ;  but 
the  moment  her  majesty  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  could  not  be  continued, 
then  this  bill  was  brought  in.    If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  object  of  this 
bill,    the   terms    offered  to  her   majesty 
cleared  away  that  difficulty.     As  long  as 
an  opportunity  occurred  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  crime,  ministers  would  allow 
it  to   continue;   they  would   grant    the 
means  of  its  perpetuation— they  offered 
impunity  to  those  who  committed  it,  while 
the  offence  could  be  committed  :  but  the 
moment  it  ceased,  the  moment  it  became 
impossible   to  perpetrate    it,   then  they 
thought  of  investigation  and  punishment. 
They  Icnew  that  when  'her  majesty  came 
to  England  it  was  impossible  that  the  of- 
fence   could   be  contmued.     They  were 
aware  that  the  person   with  whom  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed 
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was  a  foreigner,  and,  under  the  Alien  act, 
might  be  refused  the  privilege  of  remain- 
ing in  England. 

From  all  these  circumstances  he  drew 
this  conclusion,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
correct  one — that  government  would  have 
suffered  the  crime  to  be  continued  with 
impunity,  while  it  was  possible  to  carry  it 
into  practice ;  but  the  moment  it  ceased, 
then  thev  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  punisnment.    It  was  said,  that  her  ma- 
jesty's conduct  was  marked  by  gross  inde- 
cency,  which  tended  to  scandalize  the 
country,  and  that  therefore  she  was  not 
worthy  of  the  situation  of  queen  of  these 
realms.    He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  in  this  manner 
on  account  of  any  moral  feeling  that  had 
been  outraged.    He  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  pass 
this  bill  on  account  of  those  aUeged  iode* 
cencies  of  conduct  ?  They  ought  to  pause 
and  inquire  whether  such  conduct  de- 
manded, or  could  justify,  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture.   It  might  be  said  that  the  necessity 
arose  from  the  moral  feeling  of  the  country 
being  wounded.     He  asked  of  their  lord- 
ships to  open  their  eyes  and  look  around 
the  country,  and  then  to  say  whether  this 
moral  feeling  was  not  more  likely  to  be 
wounded  by  proceeding  with  this  measure  f 
It  was  that  which  would  give  the  great 
shock  to  the  moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
country.     Nothing  could  have  a  more  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  public  morals  than 
their  persevering  in  pressing  forward  this 
bill,  and  giving  to  tne  world  a  statement 
of  all  those  disgusting  scenes  from  which 
it  was  said  to  have  arisen.    One  of  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  this  bill  was  that  which 
set  forth  that  an  offensive  freedom  and 
familiarity  had  taken  place  between  her 
majesty  and  a  foreigner — a  menial  ser- 
vant.    This  was  an  extraordinary  accusa- 
tion.   He  did  not  imagine  that  familiarity 
with  a  domestic  would  have  been  charged 
against  her  majesty  as  a  crime.    He  re- 
collected that  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on 
"  Economical  Reform",  asserted,  "  that 
kings  are  naturally  lovers  of  low  com- 
pany."   This  he  laid  down   as  a  rule. 
And  he  further  stated,  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  most  dignified  and  ho- 
nourable persons  in  that  House  ought  to 
be  placed  about  the  court,  not,  he  ob- 
served, because  those  individuals  would 
become  better  by  being  placed  there,  but 
tliat  the  court  would  be  improved  by  their 
presence.     Had  the  Queen,  he  demanded, 
the  adrantage  of  having  persom  of  high 
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rank  and  character  placed  about  her? 
WaA  her  improvement  studied  by  placing 
individuals  of  exalted  dignity  ana  virtue 
about  her  person  ?  No ;  she  bad  not  been 
placed  in  such  a  situation.  She  was  de- 
prived of  those  advantages — she  was 
thrown  amongst  persons  of  a  low  rank— • 
she  was  left  to  choose  her  companions  as 
she  could,  and,  therefore,  she  was  liable  to 
be  approached  by  those  vices  and  temp- 
lations  which  were  prevalent  in  such  a 
state  of  society.  But,  at  all  events,  he 
would  maintain,  that  indecencies  and  irre- 
gularities of  conduct  afforded  no  reason 
for  pausing  an  ex  post  focto  law— first 
creating  the  crime,  and  then  inflicting 
the  punishment. 

Tne  learned  counsel  who  was  heard 
yesterday  at  the  bar  in  support  of  the  bill 
argued,  that  when  great  crimes  were  found 
to  exist,  without  any  known  punishment 
being  attached  by  law  to  their  perpetra^ 
tion,  then  their  lordships  were  Dound  to 
proceed  by  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
and  he  threw  ail  manner  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  other  proceeding.  He 
ieemed  to  think  that  impeachment  was  a 
most  objectionable  course.  That  would 
have  been  very  good  advice  for  him  to 
give  to  his  employers:  he  might,  with 
much  propriety,  have  stated  to  them 
what  measure  he  considered  good,  and 
what  objectionable ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
80  well  for  him  to  come  down  and  tell  this 
to  their  lordships,  who  were  to  be  both 
jurors  and  judges.  Such  a  proceeding 
took  away  all  the  security  which  an  ac- 
cused person  would  derive  from  the  forms 
of  justice.  A  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
dispensed  with  all  those  forms  which  were 
found  so  useful  in  other  cases;  and  it  was 
not  sufficient,  when  those  forms  were 
taken  away,  to  tell  him  that  the  substance 
of  justice  was  preserved.  On  this  occa- 
sion, he  believed,  it  was  always  pretended 
that  the  substance  of  justice  would  be  se- 
cured while  its  forms  were  set  aside.  This, 
liowever,  was  by  no  means  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case-  Why  had  not  lord 
Strafford  been  proceeded  against  by  im- 
peachment? Because  it  was  found  that 
if  such  a  course  were  adopted  no  punish- 
ment could  reach  him.  Therefore  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was  introduced, 
which,  he  would  maintain,  was  the  foulest 
blot  in  the  history  of  those  times.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  self-same  motive  which  in- 
duced the  parliament  of  MjU  day  to  pro- 
ceed by  a  bill  of  pains  anc^enalties,  now 
operated  on  the  confidential  advisers  of 


the  Crown  to  proceed  against  the  Queen 
in  the  same  manner.  They  were  asked, 
allowing  the  latitude  which  fairly  be- 
longed to  the  parliament,  how  they  could 
proceed  by  impeachment,  when  the  only 
punishment  in  that  case,  if  guilt  were 
proved,  must  be  the  punishment  of  death  ? 
but  those  who  argued  thus  had  strangely 
omitted  the  punishment  of  incapacity, 
which  frequently  followed  impeachment ; 
and  they  had  also  put  out  of  sight  disgrace 
and  degradation,  which  must  be  consi- 
dered a  very  severe  punishment.  When 
the  learned  counsel  stated,  that  impeach- 
ment went  to  the  infliction  of  imprison- 
ment or  death,  he  would  say  that  degra- 
dation and  incapacity  were  as  completely 
within  its  scope,  and  formed  a  punish- 
ment which  would  naturally  follow  from 
conviction.  He  could  wish,  when  their 
lordships  were  discussing  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties, that,  sitting  there  as  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, they  would  look  anxiously  to  the 
situation  in  which  they  might  chance  to  be 
placed.  In  this  instance,  he  conceived, 
their  practice  very  much  exceeded  that  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  true  principles  or  justice,  with 
respect  to  evidence  which  their  lordships 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  on  oath. 
This  was  a  peculiar  distinction  of  their 
lordships'  house.  When  they  had  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  before  them,  they 
called  witnesses  to  their  bar,  whose  testi- 
mony was  given  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath ;  and  thus  it  was  the  pride  and  glory 
of  that  House  to  pay  a  strict  attention  to 
the  principles  or  justice  on  that  point. 
Now,  suppose  they  sent  down  a  bill  of 
pains  ana  penalties  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, afler  grave  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, let  their  lordships  consider  the  mor. 
tifying  predicament  in  which  they  would 
be  placed,  if  the  other  House  rejected  it ; 
for,  after  all  the  anxious  attention  their 
lordships  might  have  paid  to  the  evidence, 
the  other  House  might  be  led  not  to  at- 
tend so  much  to  that  evidence  as  to  the 
instructions  of  their  constituents.  In  the 
other  House  the  measure  might  be  bandied 
and  tossed  about,  and  ultimately  they 
might  come  to  a  different  decision. 

The  learned  counsel  had  observed,  that 
their  lordships  would  do  their  duty,  at 
whatsoever  risk  it  might  be  performed. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  every  noble  lord 
would  wish  to  do  his  duty  in  carrying  the 
existing  laws  into  execution,  be  the  risk 
what  it  might :  but  did  they  not  perceive 
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the  wide  distinction  tliere  was  between 
carrying  the  laws  of  the  land  into  execu* 
tion,  and  that  wliich  might  be  incurred  by 
making  an  entirely  new  law,  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion  ?  When  they  were  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  because  no 
other  nrode,  applicable  to  the  case,  was 
known,  he  would  answer,  that  the  matter 
should  he  considered  with  a  view  to  the 
public  benefit  and  the  public  safety  only. 
Had  any  individual  then,  argued,  that, 
under  tne  present  circumstances,  they 
ought  to  incur  every  possible  risk,  in  order 
to  form  a  new  law — an  ex  post  facto  law? 
No,  as  he  had  said  before,  quite  a  con- 
trary feelinff  prevailed.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  little  short  of  insanity  to  carry 
a  new  species  of  law  into  execution,  when 
the  formation  of  that  law  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  public  safety— when  it  was  not 
called  for  by  any  apprehension  of  public 
danger.  He  was  convinced  that  the  pub- 
lic good  and  the  public  utility  would  be 
much  better  consulted  by  putting  a  stop 
to  the  proceeduig  at  once,  rather  than 
blindly  going  on  with  it ;  and  he  did  con- 
fidently ask  of  every  man,  who  thought 
with  him  that  there  was  more  danger  and 
disadvantage  in  proceeding-— who  be- 
lieved  that  the  public  interest  was  more 
likely  to  suffer  by  going  on  with  the  bill 
than  by  stopping  its  progress— to  vole 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  There  was  no 
discredit  in  retracing  their  steps  when  they 
perceived  they  were  in  error;  he  saw  no 
point  of  honour  so  false  as  that  which  im- 
pelled men,  when  they  had  once  taken  a 
particular  path,  to  proceed  in  it,  however 
improper  it  might  be.  He  knew  of  no 
foliy  so  great  as  persevering  in  a  course 
which  was  plainly  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  With  these  feelings  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  move,  «  That  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  safety,  or  the  secu- 
rity of  the  government,  that  the  bill  inti- 
tuled '  An  act  to  deprive  Her  Majesty,' 
&C.  should  pass  into  a  law." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  rose  at 
that  early  hour,  as  he  was  anxious  to  state 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  differ 
entirely  from  the  noble  lord,  and  why  he 
should  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  counsel  be  directed  to  be  called  in.  In 
stating  the  arguments  which  he  had  to 
oflfer  on  this  subject  he  would  endeavour 
to  abstain  from  any  observation  of  an  in- 
flanimatory  nature,  for  ho  was  extremely 
desirous  to  treat  this  question  in  every 
stage  of  it|  even  in  the  present,  as  a  purely 
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judicial  question.  He  wpnid  now,  aa 
briefly  and  as  clearly  as  he  was  able,  lay 
down  the  grounds  on  which  he  differeu 
from  the  noble  lord,  and  show  to  the 
House  that,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  it  was  their  lord- 
ships' duty  to  proceed  with  the  bill.  The 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  mieht  naturally 
be  considered  on  two  grounds,  quite  dis- 
tinct in  themselves :— first,  whether  there 
was  any  necessity  or  public  utility  in  pur- 
suing any  measure  against  her  majesty ; 
and,  secondly,  if  public  utility  required 
it,  whether  the  present  was  the  most 
proper  course.  These  were  the  two  con- 
siderations to  which  their  minds  would  be 
directed  in  the  present  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  thought  it  the  most  proper 
and  convenient  to  begin  with  the  last.  He 
would  inquire,  assuming  that  they  were 
called  on  to  proceed  with  some  measure, 
whether  this  was  the  most  expedient  one, 
or  whether  it  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
should  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  the  principle  relative  to 
bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  he  under- 
stood it  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  would,  he 
conceived,  a^ee  with  him,  that  extraor- 
dinary occasions  might  exist  where  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Though  the  cases  to  which  he 
alluded  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
still  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  met,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  he  mi^ht  say,  that 
such  measures  were  exceptions  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  constitution ;  but, 
being  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances, they  were  recognised  by  it.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  allow,  that  when  a 
bill  of  this  kind  was  brought  forward,  it 
was  necessary  for  those  who  proposed  it 
to  show  some  special  grounds  on  which  it 
stood,  and  to  prove  that  any  other  course 
was  liable  to  strone  objections. 

Now,  assuming  the  alleged  crime  to  have 
been  committed,  he  would  inquire,  what 
other  course  their  lordships  or  the  govern- 
ment could  have  adopted,  save  that  which 
was  now  under  consideration  ?  From  the 
opinion  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
learned  judges,  it  was  quite  clear  that  her 
majesty  could  not  be  indicted  for  high 
treason.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  saying 
(and  there  were  those  about  him  who 
knew  his  sentkpents  on  the  subject),  that 
if  indictment  wr  high  treason  had  been 
open  to  the  governmenti  that  was  tho 
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course,  anil  the  only  course,  that  he  would  ^ 
have  .recommended  for  adoption;  and  it 
was  onlj  in  consequence  of  the  opinions, 
mosr  numerous  and  most  respectable- 
opinions,  which  had  been  stated  orer  and 
over  again— that  he  was  induced  to  pursue 
the  course  on  the  propriety  of  which  they 
were  now  to  decide.  But  the  question  as 
to  indictment  for  high  treason  had  been 
completely  set  at  rest«  Whatever  doubt 
had  before  existed,  had  been  put  an  end 
to  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges.  What 
other  course,  sate  that  which  they  were 
now  considering,  could  be  resorted  to 
after  that  solemn  decision?  There  was 
but  one  other,  that  of  impeachment ;  and 
he  wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention 
to  the  view  which  he  took  of  that  course. 
He  thought  that,  if  impeachment,  taking 
all  the  bearings  of  the  case  into  considera- 
tion, was  not  impracticable,  that  it  was 
yet  liable  to  so  many  serious  objections 
as  rendered  it  a  very  inexpedient  mode  of 
proceedings  In  his  mind,  all  the  objec- 
tions which  could  be  urged  against  a 
special  law  might  with  eoual  justice  be 
applied  to  impeachment.  The  argument 
of  the  learned  counsel,  who  had  been 
heard  against  the  bill,  came  to  this — that 
every  onence  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  impeachment.  If  that  statement  were 
good,  dejurCf  as  well  as  practically — if  a 
proceeding  by  impeachment  were  open  io 
every  case  where  a  public  grievance  ex- 
isted, why  was  an  exception  made  in  fa- 
vour of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and 
bills  of  attainder  ?  The  reason  of  such  an 
exception  was  obvious.  It  was  simply 
this — because  cases  did  occasionally  arise. 


to  which  impeachment  would  not  apply. 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  and  of  attainder,  must 
either  stand  or  fall.  Then,  assuming  this 
crime  to  have  been  committed,  it  was  evi- 
dently not  high  treason  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  3rd ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it 
was  not  a  crime  by  the  common  law  of  this 
country,  generally  speaking.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  a  great  defect'  inr  our 
laws.  He  saw  a  noble  lord,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, when  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  given  notice  of  a  motion 
to  amend  the  law  of  England  on  this 
point ;  and  a  noble  friend  had  entertained 
the  same  intention,  although  he  had  not 
carried  it  into  effect  It  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  in  the  law  of  England, 
that  that  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
offences  against  the  law  of  God,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  crimei  against  the  well- 


being  of  society,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  civil  injury,  but  was  not  cognizable 
by  the  criminal  law  of  the  land. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  law  at  nresent. 
But  it  would  be  said  that  the  offence  in 
(question  was  a  sort  of  moral  abuse,  which, 
like  all  others  contra  bonos  tnores^  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  impeachment ;  and 
it  was  farther  argued,  that  if  cases  of  this 
nature  could  not  be  visited  by  the  way  of 
impeachment,  it  would  go  to  narrow  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tlie  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  No  man  was  more  inclined 
than  he  was  to  protect  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  righu  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  but  he  knew  not  how  they  could 
make  thai  a  subject  of  impeachment, 
which,  by  the  law  of  England,  was  not  a 
crime.  He  had  heard  it  said,  suppose 
any  minister  or  public  functionary  what- 
soever,  at  home  or  abroad,  abused  his  trust* 
would  not  that  be  matter  of  impeachment  ? 
Most  unquestionably  it  would  ;  but  would 
not  such  a  functionary  have  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  ?  If  any  minister  at  home,  or 
ambassador  abroad,  acted  contrary  to  hit 
duty,  it  was,  by  the  law  of  England,  a 
crime  not  only  sttbject  to  impeachment, 
but  to  indictment.  There  were  many 
cases  in  which  indictment  would  not  be 
the  proper  course  of  proceeding,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  knowing  how  to 
lay  it ;  and  in  those  cases  impeachment 
was  the  only  mode  that  could  be  success- 
fully pursued.  Therefore  it  was,*  that,  in 
general,  impeachment  was  the  proper 
course  by  which  political  offences  were 
punished.  Those  cases,  however,  differed 
entirely  from  the  present,  because  the 
offence  committed  was  clearly  cognizable 
by  the  law.  But  in  what  situation  would 
the  high  court  of  parliament  be  placed  if 
the  Commons  came  before  them  with  an 
impeachment ;  and  the  question,,  whether, 
if  adultery  in  this  instance  did  not  amount 
to  high  treason,  could  it  be  considered  a 
crime  by  the  common  law,  were  answered 
by  those  learned  individuals  in  the  nega- 
tive ?  In  such  a  case,  even  though  they 
thought  the  proof  was  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  forego  any  further  proceedings.  Evea 
allowing  the  argument  on  the  other  side 
to  be  good,  they  could  not  make  a  pro- 
ceeding by  impeachment  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  They  might  draw  a  dis* 
tinction,  and  say.  It  is  true,  adultery  in 
any  ordinary  woman  is  not  criminal  by 
the  law  of  England;  but  the  Queen  is  to 
be  considered  in  a  different  light— she  is  a 
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public  character,  and  has  public  duties 
to  perforco ;  therefore  it  may  be  a  crime 
id  her,  though  it  would  not  be  a  crime  in 
fViother  woman.      On   this    subject  be 
should  refer  to  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd, 
and  to  the  policy  which  governed  the 
enactments  of  this  country.    Those  en- 
actments had  declared,  that  adultery  was 
an  offence  in  the  Queen,  and  certain  other 
individuals;  but  in  doing  this  they  had 
made  it<a  spedflc  crime ;  they  had  made 
it  hieh  treason,  and  subjected  the  offender 
to  all  the  penalties  as  well  as  advantages 
of  the  law  of  high  treason.    It  was  clear, 
then,  that  the  legislature  had  decided  this 
question.    It  was  not  a  quutio  omisM ;  it 
was  not  that  the  case  oT  the  Queen  had 
not  been  contemplated.    The  case  of  the 
Queen  was  distinctly  pointed  out,  and  a 
legislative  authority  was  given  for  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  proceeding.    Adultery  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen  was,  under  particular 
circumstances,  made  high  treason ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  those  circumstances,  bv 
the  law  of  the  land  it  was  no  crime  at  all. 
It  was,  however,  said,  that  the  privileges 
and  prero^tives  of  the  Queen  placed  her 
in  a  situation  different  from  that  of  other 
females;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  whole  of  the  acta  alleged  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  were  done  when  her  ma* 
Jesty  was  not  Queen^when  she  was  in- 
vested with  no  public  character,  and  had 
no  public  duties  to  perform.    The  acta 
which  were  brought  within  the  scope  of 
this  bill  were  done  when  she  was  princess 
of  Wales,  and  not  Queen ;  and  therefore  a 
Bew  law  was  the  more  necessary.    Suppo- 
sing the  Queen  was  impeached;  supposing 
the  case  was  made  ou^  and  that  she  was 
found  guilty ;  how  then  were  their  lord- 
ships to  deal  with  her  ?    They  could  not 
go  bevond  the  limits  which  belonged  to 
the    House  in   cases   of  impeachment. 
They  might  fine,  imprison,  banish,  or  de- 
grade; but  still  he  would  state  it  as  a 
matter  of  great  doubt  whether  they  could 
deprive  her  majesty  of  all  her  rights  and 
privileges  as  Queen  without  a  special  act 
of  parliament.     They  might  banish  or 
imprison  her ;  but,  looking  to  all  the  pre* 
cedents,  he  did  not  think  they  could  de- 
prive her  of  her  rights  as  Queen-consort. 
If  this  argument  were  true,  they  would 
finally  be  brought  back  to  all  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  urged  against  bills  of 
{>ains  and  penalties,   and  ex  poH  Jado 
aws ;  since  they  would  be  obliged  to  form 
a  new  measure,  even  in  that  case,  which 
would  be  exposed  to  all  the  objections 
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alleged  against  such  bills  and  such  laws^ 
The  advantages  of  the  present  proceeding 
were  evidently  greater  than  any  that  could 
be  derived  from  impeachment.    See  bow 
the  case  stood.     Information  bad  been 
sent  down  by  his  majesty  regarding  the 
conduct  of  his  Queen  ;  it  was  referred  to 
a  secret  committee,  and  that  committee 
had  reported  in  favour  of  a  legislative 
proceeain^.    He  admitted  that  tliis  report 
was  not  binding,  but  it  formed  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  case ;  but  he  had  subsequently 
introduced  the  bill;  it  was  read  a  first 
time,  an  order  was  made  for  the  second 
reading,  and  counsel  had  been  ordered  to 
attend.     How  happened  it,   then,  that 
this  idea   bad  never  occurred  before? 
Many  and  great  objections  were  taken;, 
the  appointment  of  the  secret  committee 
was  resisted;  and  it  was  contended,  that, 
whether  the  proceeding  were  by  bill  or 
by  impeachment,  it  ouffht  to  be  only  on 
the  responsibility  of  minbters.    The  bill 
having  been  read  a  firat  time,  and  the 
second  stage  fi3ced  for  the  17th  of  August, 
surely  the  House  would  require  that  it 
should  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  wrong, 
and  some  other  course  absolutely  right, 
before  it  abandoned  the  course  already 
adopted.    Impeachment  could  commence 
only  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  if, 
six  weeks  affo,  it  had  been  found  that  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  was  considering 
the  propriety  of  impeaching,  some  reasoix 
might  then  have  existed  for  the  sugges* 
tion  now  made.     At  present,  however, 
the  Houae  of  Commons  had  shown  a  sort 
of  acquiescence  in  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing; for,  finding,  on  searching  the  Journals, 
that  a  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  had  adjourned  for  a  certain  period. 
Yet  now  the  House  was  advised  to  step 
out  of  its  course  for  a  new  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  it  could  not  originate,  and 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  shown 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  commence.    He 
maintained,  therefore,  that  there  were  the 
greatest  objections  to  impeachment :  even 
if  it  were  a  balaoced  case,  after  all  that 
had  been  done    here  and  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  it  was  his  conscien- 
tious opinion,  that  this  House  had  but  one 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue — ^to  go  on  with 
the  inquiry  commenced  with  so   much 
solemnity,  and  to  bring  the  facts  of  the 
preamble  to  the  test  of  proof.    If  not,  the 
House  could  do  nothing  but  at  once  de- 
clare that    the  investigation  should  be 
dropped  altogether ;  for  that  must  be  the 
practical  issue  of  the  question.    It  might 
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be  fit  and  proper  to  put  a  complete  end 
to  the  proceeding,  but  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  ought  not  to  be  altered :  he 
believed  it  was  originally  right,  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  not  so  wrong  as  to 
make  a  change  desirable. 

He  DOW  came,  then,  to  what  in  order 
of  time  ought,  perhaps,  first  to  have  been 
considered— the  expediency  of  supending 
this  proceeding  altogether.  He  had  some 
time  since  stated  the  views  of  the  king's 
government  on  this  point :  he  had  said  tnat 
it  was  his  opinion  and  theirs,  that  whatever 
difficulties  attended  the  subject,  as  long 
as  her  majesty  continued  to  reside  abroad 
—not  that  there  was  no  inconvenience  in 
avoiding  all  proceedings,  but  that-— com- 
paring the  advantages  with  the  disadvan* 
tages,  the  inconvenience  of  taking  any 
steps  against  her  majesty  far  more  than 
counterbalanced  any  ^ood  that  could  arise 
from  them.  The  noble  earl  (Grey)  cer^ 
tainly  then  seemed  to  entertain  a  different 
opinion :  he  had  said,  that  assuming  the 
matter  of  the  report  to  be  true,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
executive  government  to  have  brought 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  directly  under 
the  view  of  parliament.  Such  he  had  un- 
derstood to  be  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  noble  earl. 

Earl  Grey  rose  to  set  the  noble  earl 
right.  He  had  certainly  said,  that  if  the 
noble  lords  opposite  were  in  possession  of 
proofs  against  her  majesty  such  as  they 
declared  that  they  had,  and  that  no  consi- 
derations of  public  expediency  operated 
in  a  contrary  direction,  they  ought,  whe- 
ther the  Queen  were  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  proceed. 
He  had  mentioned  both  propositions — 
the  decisive  nature  of  the  evidence,  and 
the  question  of  public  expediency — which 
might  militate  against  its  production. 
Ministers  ought  to  have  acted  promptly 
In  the  first  instance,  cither  by  bringing 
forward  the  charges,  or  by  droppmg  them 
altogether. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpoolhti^  not  so  under- 
stood the  opinion  to  be  qualified ;  but  in 
its  present  shape  it  much  more  met  with 
bis  concurrence.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  what  the  noble  earl  now  stated  was 
conrecty  the  noble  earl  would  not  dispute 
that  he  had  followed  it  up  by  savine,  that 
the  accusation  having  been  made,  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  do  other- 
wise tkan  bring  it  to  the  test  of  proof. 
The  noble  earl  asked,  where  was  the  dif- 
ference   between    ber    majesty's   being 
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abroad  and  at  home?    He  (lord  Liver- 
pool) thought  that  there  was  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.    While  abroad  she 
was  not  held  forth  to  the  people  of  the 
country  as  their  Queen :  she  would  not 
receive  their  homage,  or  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  royalty;  while  abroad  matters 
might  be  overlooked,  but  when  the  Queen 
set  foot  In  this  country,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative; or  rather  there  was  but  one 
alternative— to  give  her  all  respect^  hom-^ 
age,  and  reverence  as  Queen,  or  to  bring 
forward  the  accusation.    He  knew  that 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  in 
a  degree  in  this,  and  in  the  country  at 
large,  a  strong  desire  was  felt  andexpress- 
ed  to  avert  the  investigation :  ministers  had 
lent  themselves  to  this  desire,  but  always 
upon  the  principle,  that  if  the  inquiry 
were  dropped    her  majesty's    residence 
abroad  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  all  negotia-f 
tion.     Even  if  it  were  a  common  case  of 
adultery,  but  much  more  if  it  were  a  case 
of  the  grossest  kind,  where  the  party  ac- 
cused had  committed  the  ofil;nce  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  and  appeared 
proud  and  anxious  to  manifest  it  in  all 
parts  of  her  conduct — ^he  put  it  to  every 
man  of  sense  and  feeling  whether  minister* 
could  consent  that  a  person  so  circum- 
stanced should  fill  the   high  station   of 
Queen,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi« 
leges  belonging  to  her  rank.     He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  suffering  her  to  remain 
abroad,  so  circumstanced,  was  not  a  great 
evil,  but  it  was  an  evil  that  might  be  sub^ 
mitted  to ;  but  if  she  bbd  lived  at  home, 
having    set   at  defiance   all  regard  for 
morality,  and  the  common  decencies  of 
life,  it  was  an  evil  that,  for   the  sake 
of  the   community  at  large,   could  not 
be  endured. — Something   had  been  said 
by  the  counsel  at  the  bar  on  the  subject 
of  adultery  committed  by  a  man  and  by  a 
woman.      Undoubtedly  in   the  eyes  of 
God  the  crime  was  in  both  cases  the  same, 
but  their  effects  upon  society  and  upon 
public  decency  were  widely  different ;  and 
this  had  not  only  been  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind at  all  times,  but  their  lordships,  in 
their  legislative    capacity,  always  acted 
upon  it.    Divorce  bills  were  constantly 
passed  on  the  petition  of  a  man,  but 
never,  excepting  under  especial  circum* 
stances,  on  the  application  of  a  woman. 
Yet  adultery  in  men  was  by  far  the  most 
frequent :  for  one  case  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime  in  a  woman,  he  befa'eved  nine 
instances  existed  of  its  commission  by  a 
man ;  and  why  was  |iot  the  saoie .  remedy 
SA  _ 
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appUecl  ?  Merely  because  all  were  aware 
that  there  was  no  comparison  as  to  the  ill 
effects  upon  society  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other.  If  there  were  one  thing 
which  more  than  another  distinguished 
modern  from  ancient  times,  it  was  the  dif- 
ferent degree  of  reverence  add  respect 
paid  to  females,  and  this  was  mainly  pro- 
duced by  the  superior  purity  and  virtue  of 
the  sex :  those,  therefore,  who  had  esta- 
blished the  doctrine  regarding  marriage 
and  divorce  now  universally  prevailing, 
instead  of  being  the  enemies  of  females, 
were,  in  truth,  their  best  friends,  patrons, 
and  protectors,  and  most  contributed  to 
support  that  chastity  which  added  so 
much  to  the  attraction  of  personal  charms. 
If,  then,  the  case  against  the  Queen 
could  be  proved  to  be  such  as  he  had 
stated  it,  notwithstanding  all  clamour, 
which  he  did  not  despise— notwithstand- 
ing all  difficulties,  which  he  did  not  un- 
derrate—-it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
go  straight-forward  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  course  it  had  begun.  He  asserted, 
and  he  felt  it  strongly,  that  nothing  that 
had  passed,  that  no  attempts  to  intimidate 
individual  members,  no  attempts  to  over^ 
awe  the  whole  legislature,  no  attempts  to 
crush  this  great  and  momentous  proceed- 
ing, ought  to  prevent  the  House  from 
performing  what  it  owed  to  tlie  virtuous, 
the  respectable,  and  the  peaceable  portion 
of  the  conununity.  Those  attempts,  he 
knew*  must  have  their  indirect  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  but  it  was  an  influ- 
ence they  ought  to  expel,  and  to  be  go- 
verned only  by  a  fearless  sense  of  high 
and  indispensable  duty.  Let  him  put  the 
case  in  another  point  of  view.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  now  whether  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  knowing  all  the  facts,  ought 
to  brin^  them  forward — not  whether  the 
accusation  should  be  made:  it  had  been 
nade;  it  stood  indelibly  upon  the  preamble 
of  the  bill :  nothing  cauld  blot  it  out- 
nothing  prevent  it  from  descending  to 
posterity.  Was  it  fitting,  then,  for  her 
majesty's  sake,  that  such  a  preamble 
should  remain  on  the  proceedings  of  par- 
liament, without  bringing  it  to  the  severe 
test  of  proof?  Supposing  the  charge 
were  at  this  moment  dropped,  he  put  it 
to  their  lordships,  as  men  of  feeling  and 
honour,  whether  tlyey  could  hereafter  pay 
the  Queen  their  homage  and  respect, 
with  this  uncontradicted  preamble  staring 
them  in  the  face  ?  Nothmg  could  satisfy 
^^.House — nothing  could    satisfy    the 
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Queen  but  the  production  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  completion  of  the  whole  inquiry 
in  an  honest,  straight -forward,  course. 

One  topic  more,  and  he  had  done.    Of 
course  the  counsel  at  the  bar  were  bound 
to  discharge  what  they  thought  their  duty 
to  their  client,  and  to  smother  all  subor- 
dinate considerations;  and  if,  in  the  course 
of  the  speeches  they  had  delivered,  he  had 
felt  pain— -not  to  say  disgust — at  some  of 
the  matter  they  had  urged,  he  believ^  it 
was  in  common  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  House.    They  had  adverted  to  the 
conduct  of  an  illustrious  personage  (the 
duke  of  York)  and  they  seemed  to  have 
thought  that  allusion  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  their  client;  but  if  he  (lord 
Liverpool)   had  been  asked  whether  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  their  client  to  drag 
forward  that  long-forgotten  and  unfortu-^ 
nate  subject,  he  should  have  answered 
that  the  interest  of  their  client  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse,  (much  cheering).  He 
should  say  no  more  than  this^they  acted 
on  their  own  discretion,  they  had  an  ar- 
duous task  to  execute,  and  what  fell  from 
them  should  be  heard  with  every  possible 
indulgence.    They  had  also  asserted,  that 
the  wnole  object  of  this  bill  was,  that  the 
illustrious    personage  filling  the  throne 
might  be  able  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  an4 
marry  again.    He  declared  most  solemnly 
before  their  lordships,  that  he  believed  thai 
00  such  feeling  had  entered  into  the  nund 
of  his  majesty*    For  himself,  and  for  those 
who  acted  with  him,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  that  that  provision  was  a  part  of 
the  bill  to  which  the  least  value  was  at- 
tached.     Undoubtedly  it  followed  as  n 
corollary  to  the  rest  of  the  measure— it 
was  a  fair  and  ordinary  conclusion ;  bat 
it  was  the  least  important  part  of  it,  and 
was  very  far  from  being  its  chief  object 
and  intention.    Tlie  part  to  which  he  did 
attach  importance  was  that  which  enacted 
that  if  a  case  were  proved  against   tb0 
Queen  she   should  no   longer  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  her  station.     Ho 
wished  her  not  to  be  visited  harshly— -lie 
wished  the  measure  of  punishment  even 
to  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  there  were 
a  thousand  considerations  which  rendered 
it  desirable  that  the  fscts  shoWd  never  be 
disclosed ;  but  if  what  was  charged  against 
her  was  true,  he  never  oaoid  reconcile  to 
his  mind  that  she  should  be  his  Queen* 
Having  stated  thus  much  with  earnestness, 
but  he  hoped  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, he  should  move,  as  an  amendiucDt> 
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Earl  Grey  began  by  complimenting  the 
noble  earl  who  had  just  set  down  on  his 
most  fair  and  candid  statement,   and  at 
the  same  time  most  powerful  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of 
the  House.  Hejose  under  all  the  impres- 
sions which  a  speech  of  such  effect  must 
naturally  produce,  and  consequently  with 
a  disposition,  before  he  entered  upon  to- 
pics where  be  was  unfortunately  obliged 
to  difier,  to  take  advantage  of  those  on 
which  he  could  express  his  concurrence. 
He  should  set  out,  therefore,  with  stating, 
that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  into  a  law, 
and  were  ultimately  to  be  considered  the 
fit  mode  of  proceeding  on  this  great  and 
unfortunate  question,  be  agreed  with  the 
noble  earl  in  thinking  that  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  divorce  was  by  far  the  least 
important  part  of  it ;  he  was  also  ready  to 
receive  the  assurance   that  it  was   not 
deemed  a  main  object  in  the  illustrious 
'quarter    to    which   reference   had   been 
made.    He  thought,  likewise,  that  if  in 
consequence  of  the  clear   proof  of  the 
charges,  it  were  necessary  to  proceed  to 
the  degradation  of  the  Queen,  the  clause  of 
divorce  would  follow,  not  as  a  measure  of 
release  to  the  King,  but  as  a  measure 
which  the  public  interest  made  necessary 
to  preserve  the  character  and  digpfiity  of 
the  throne.     He  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  any  principle  of  propriety  or  justice, 
that  if  the  Queen  were  degraded  for  such 
crimes,  she  should  be  left  the  wife  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.    He  no  less  agreed 
with  the  noble  earl  (and  he  was  anxious 
to  state  his  concurrence)  in  the  regret  he 
had  expressed,  at  the  mention  of  topics 
by  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  doubtless 
had  felt  the  most  painful  necessity  of  in- 
troducing them.    I1)e  object,  no  doubt, 
was,  that  they  might  operate  favourably 
for  their  client;   but,    giving   them  full 
credit   for   their   motives   (as  from  his 
knowledge  of  them  he  was  bound  to  do), 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  had 
been  governed  by  a  mistaken  discretion, 
and  that  they  would  not  only  have  better 
consulted  their  own  feelings,  but  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  case  they  advocated,   if 
they  had  abstained.    To   the  illustrious 
person  the  object   of  their  remarks   he 
must  pay  that   tribute   which  even   the 
counsel  could  not  withhold,  and  which 
the  noble  earl  had  repeated— a  tribute  to 
the  high  and  meritorious  services  be  had 

f)erformcd  for  the  public,  and  which  estab- 
ished  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  the  people. 


Having  disposed  of  these  matters,  he 
would  now  address   himself  to  the  bill 
upon  the  table.    On  its  original  introduc- 
tion, and  the  motives  leading  to  it,  lie 
wished  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  as 
little  as  possible :  on  a  previous  occasion 
he  had  stated,  some  might  think  with  too 
much  asperity,  his  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  ministers.    Debating  now  a  question 
which  assumed   a  judicial  character,  he 
was  desirous   of  abstaining  from  every 
thing  that  could  awaken  angry  or  party 
feelings,   that  the  great  8i]d>ject   might 
be    discussed    with    that   temper    and 
calmness    which   alone    could    lead    to 
a  conclusion  satisfactory  to   the  public. 
He  would  only,  therefore,  in  justice  to 
himself    restate    that,    in    his    original 
objection  to  the  conduct  of  ministers,  lie 
had  taken  both  views  of  the  question- 
not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  im- 
puted, but  the  expediency  of  bringing  it 
forward.    It  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
have  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  have 
acted  firmly  and  definitively ;  and,  with- 
out reviving  topics  already  dismissed,  he 
must  say,  that  he  could  not  yet  see  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  noble  earl  between  the 
residence  of  the  Queen  abroad  or  at  home. 
If  he  looked  back  to  the  matters  connected 
with  this  point,  he  must  recur  to  that  act 
of  real  degradation,  not  more  unforfinate 
than  unjust,  which  operated  as  an  inflio- 
tion  of  punishment  without  charge  or  in- 
vestigation-—-the  leaving  of  her  majesty's 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy.    Let  it  be  re- 
collected that  that  unhappy  c'licumstance 
had  led  to  the  return  or  the  Queen,  and 
the  impossibih'tv  of  repairing  that  fatal 
error  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation.    When  she  arrived,  he  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  noble  earl   was  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  makine  his  choice 
between  a  complete  acknowledgment  of 
the  Queen,  with  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges, or  the  institution  of  a  charge  to 
justify  him  in  refusing  it.    He  could  not 
concede  to  the  noble  earl  the  distinction 
he  had  taken,  nor  think  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  England  were  consulted 
in  the  ofiier  to  enable  her  majesty  to  con- 
tinue her  licentious  course  upon  a  more 
splendid  scale,  and  to  make  herself  a  de- 
grading exhibition  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.      When  the  noble 
carl,  therefore,  talked  of  a  choice  of  evils, 
surely  that  evil  would  have  been  as  great 
as  the  insertion  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  omission  of  which  had  reduced  the 
House  to  its  present  extrciuity. 
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He  now  came  to  ihat  concideration— 
undoubtedly  at  the  present  moment  most 
important  to  be  decided,— namely,  whether 
a  charge  having  been  preferred,  the  pre- 
■ent  mode  of  substantiating  and  proceed- 
ing upon  it  was  the  only  one  which  ought 
to  be  pursued,  or  whether  any  other  course 
were  open  for  which  the  bill  upon  the  table 
ought  to  be  abandoned  ?     That,  in  fact, 
was    the  real  question  now  before   the 
House  ;  and  in  the  outset  he  must  state, 
that  he  was  well  aware  that  any  thing  he 
ahould  propose  must  be  liable  to  great 
objections*    But  the  House  was  unfortu- 
nately placed   in    a  situation  where   no 
mode  of  proceeding  could  be  pointed  out 
that  was  unattended  with  most  serious 
difficulties  and  embarrassments.  The  learn- 
ed counsel  at  the  bar  had  exhibited  a 
power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  never 
surpassed  ;  and  though  they  had  not  per- 
haps suggested  to  his  mind  any  points  ab- 
solutely new,  yet  they  had  presented  the 
difficulties  with  such  accumulated  force, 
that  he  had  felt  almost  overpowered  by  it ; 
ajl  led  to  the  practical  result,  that  it  was 
|>etter  to  get  rid  of  this  proceeding,  so 
pregnant  with  many  evils.    He  was  not 
prepared  to  adopt  that  recommendation, 
ior  to  suggest  that  the  House  should  re- 
sign its  high  character  and  station  io  the 
country  as  a  deliberative  body  by  yielding 
to  popular  clamour.      The  vote  he  bad 
given  twodaysagohad  cost liim •  much paip 
—a  degree  of  pain  he  had  never  perhaps 
experienced  before  ;   it  was  apparently  m 
favour  of  .liis  measure,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  opinions  of  many  persons  to  whom 
be  was  politically  united,  as  well  as  en- 

S aged  by  the  nearest  ties  of  perfect  con fi- 
ence  and  unrestrained  friendship.  But 
he  had  been  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  was  determined  to  do  his  duty,  at  the 
expense  of  all  personal  feelings  ;  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  option,  and  acted  accord- 
ingly. What  had  then  been  proposed  ? 
r- To  rescind  a  course  of  proceeding  af- 
ter a  Letter  had  been  published  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  warrant  the  supposition,  if 
the  House  decided  in  the  affirmative,  that 
it  was  yielding  to  the  threat  of  open  and 
public  violence.  That  letter  was  not  the 
immediate  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  he 
must  say,  that  whoever  advised  her  ma- 
lesty  to  write  or  to  set  her  hand  to  that 
letter,  and  to  make  that  appeal  to  the 
worst  passions  of  the  people  against 
the  decij-ion  of  this  the  highest  court  of  the 
g^^^pii^e,  advi&cd  her  to  take  a  step  raising 
^■jp^uinption  by  no^  means  favourable  to 
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her  innoceoce,  and  ill-calculated  to  pro- 
duce any    advantageous    effect    on  the 
councils  or  determination  of  tlie  House  of 
Lords     [Great  cheering].  Under  those 
circumstancei  he  had  given  the  vote  to 
which  he  referred,  and  be  had  besides  in- 
terposed a  motion  for  putting  a  question 
to  the  judges    as  to  the   quality  of  the 
offence    under    the    statute    of  Edward 
the  Srd.     He  agreed  that  the  opinion  of 
those  learned    individuals    had    so    far 
settled  that  question.    It  was  admitted  oa 
all  hands  that  the  law  was  clear  as  to  the 
offence  committed  in  England  ;  but  be 
had  been  fully  justified  in  the  course  he 
had  taken,  and  in  procuring  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  judges,  because  the  House 
bad  previously  been  told  by  the  highest 
legal    authority    it    possessed,  that   he 
had  considerable  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject.   He  was  rather  inclined  to  wish  that 
he  had  put  his  questions  separately  to  the 
judges ;  for  their  separate  and  distinct 
answers  would  have  been  given,  and  the 
points  would  each  have  been  settled  ia 
all  times  to  come,  and  the  decision  per- 
haps have  led  the  way  to  some  new  law 
upon  the  subject.    Hitherto  the  difficul- 
ty had  never  arisen  since  the  passing  of 
the  statute ;  one  construction  bad  uni- 
formly been  put  upon  it,  and  it  still  re^ 
mained  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  authorities  he  had  naoaed  had 
given  their  construction  of  one  particular 
part  of  it. 

It  was  quite  clear,  then  ;  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  that  an  of^ 
fence  of  this  kind  committed  abroad  with 
a  foreigner  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Great-Britain  could  not  be 
prosecuted  as  high-treas-jn.  He  had,  of 
course,  not  the  presumption  to  set  his 
judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
bench  of  judges;  but  conviction  was  not 
a  matter  in  a  man's  own  power,  and  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  one  part  of  the  subject  was  com- 
pletely erroneous.  One  doubt  that  still 
remained  in  his  mind  was  this — whether, 
supposing  the  offence  had  been  commit- 
ted in  England  with  a  person  not  responsi- 
ble to  the  law— with  a  lunatic,  for  instance 
—on  the  principle  of  that  decision  it 
would  be  an  offence  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  Srd  ;  but,  passing  over  thia 
question,  it  next  came  to  be  considered, 
whether,  as  treason  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, this  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was 
the  only  remaining  mode  of  proceed- 
;  ing.    He  cojntcnded  that  a  bill  of  pains 
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and  penalties  was  an  exception  to  the  gc-  I 
neral  rule  of  the  constitution  giving  par- 
liament extraordinary  powers ;  which  pow- 
ers, however,  it  ought  to  possess  for  the 
public  safety  in  cases  of  emergency,  and 
where  a  special  necessity  was  clearly  es- 
tablished.     He  had  been    supposed  to 
have  stated  this  point  too  strongly  before  ; 
bat  the  more  he  had  read  and  reflected 
upon  it,  the  more  convinced  was  he,  even 
while  he  admitted  their  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency at  particular  times,  that  all  the 
recorded    instances    of    their    adoption 
showed  that  they  were  rather  beacons  to 
be  shunned  than  examples  to  be  follow- 
ed.   Such  a  measure  could  only  have  his 
acquiescence  on  distinct  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessity, and  that  proof  extending  even  to 
the  establishment  that  no  other    mode 
could  be    discovered.    The    only  other 
mode  that  had  been   mentioned  was  by 
impeachment,  which  the  noble  earl  had 
contended  was  inapplicable  to  this  case  ; 
he  had  gone  the  whole  length  of  asserting, 
that  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  reach  this  case.   He 
(earl  Grey)  had  attended  with  all  possi- 
ble diligence  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 
upon  this  question,  and  in  the  opinion  he 
had  previously  held  he  was  not  more  con- 
firmed by  the  powerful  arguments  of  the 
advocates  for  the  Queen,  than  by  the  ad- 
missions and  doubts  of  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general.    He  was  satisfied  that 
an  impeachment   would    lie,  and    must 
therefore  totally  dissent  from  some  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  noble  earl  in 
reference  to  it.     He   could  not  concur 
that  impeachment  could  only  be  resorted 
to  for  crimes  known  to  the  law,  or  for  the 
misconduct  of  some  high  public  func- 
tionary.    The  reverse,  in  his  judgment, 
was  the  fact.    He  could  by  no  means  ad- 
mit that  the  impeachment  must  relate  to 
some  crime  already  made  punishable  by 
statute,  nor   that,  if  otherwise,   it  must 
be  confined  to   some  officer  engaged  in 
the   public    service.      Those   conditions 
were  not  necessary  ;  and  many  cases  of 
impeachment    might    be    stated,    where 
the  crimes  charged  were  not  known  to 
the  law  of  England.    Many  political  of- 
fences must  necessarily  be  unknown  to 
the  law  ;  and  though,  in  the  proceedings 
on  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  many  matters  of 
accusation  would  have  come  within   the 
known  laws  of  the  realm,  yet  there  were 
other  articles  showing    that  parliament 
proceeded  against  the  parties  for  what 
did  not    come  within  any  known  \siw, 


written    or    understood.      There    were 
somo  instances  of  a  remarkable  nature 
connected   with  the  transactions  of  that 
time,  and    one  in    particular,  the  case 
of  lord    Haversham,  in   1701.    He  was  ■ 
proceeded  against,  not  for  any  ofience 
known    to  the  law,    but  committed  in 
parliament ;    he-   was    impeached    '*  for 
words  spoken    this  day  at  a  free  con- 
ference ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  desired '' 
(such  were  the  words  of  the  resolution) 
"  to  proceed  in  Justice  against  the  said 
lord,  and  to  inflict  the  punishment  so 
high  an  ofience  deserves.  '    The  Lords 
also  came  to  a  resolution  upon  it  in  these 
terms  :•— '*  Resolved,  that  unless  the  said 
charge  shall  be  prosecuted  against  the 
said  lord  Haversham  w'rth  effect  by  the 
Commons  before  the  end  of  this  session 
of  parliament,  the  Lords  wUl  declare  and 
adjudge  him  wholly  innocent  of  the  said 
charge. "    Their  lordships  had  therefore, 
upon  their  books,  a  case  which  proved 
that    the    House   of  Lords   recognised 
the   right  of  the   House  of  Commons 
to  impeach  for  such  an  offisnce.  Therefore 
the  principle   contended  for  by  the  nob- 
ble earl,    and    which'  he  would  extend 
to  the  present  case,   could  not  be  sus» 
tained.    The  noble  earl  bad  proceeded  to 
refer  to  a  case  which  occurred  in  Ireland ; 
but  of  this,  as  his  memory  did  not  exactp- 
ly  retain  it  at  present,  he  would  suspend 
the  consideration  to  a  future  opportu- 
nity.   Another  case  was  a  proceeding 
against  the  bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  he 
should   therefore   say,  that  both  prece- 
dent   and   authority   tended   to    prove 
that  the  principle  of  impeachment  was 
so  extensive  as  to  reach  offences  which 
were  no    offences    at  common  law,  and 
crimes  which  were  not  known  either  to 
the  state   or  to   the  common    law,  and 
that    would   not    come   under  the  des- 
cription even  of  moral  offences,  as  affect- 
ing society ;    but    which,    as   affecting 
public  interests,  and  the  protection  of 
the  general  welfare,  parliament  had  as- 
serted to  be  within    its  peculiar  cognis- 
ance and  power,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  was  its  highest  duty  to  protect 
against  all  wrong. 

But  supposing  the  principle  which 
had  been  stated  by  the  noble  earl  to 
be  established,  he  denied  that  it  would 
serve  him  upon,  the  present  occasion. 
Did  he  understand  that  noble  earl  to 
say,  that  the  offence  of  the  Queeni  if 
proved,  was  no  crime  against  the  laws 
of  England  ?     Did  he  understand  him 
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'to  mamtafn  that  odultcry  was  no  crime 
by  tho»e  laws  ?      if  the  noble  earl  had 
Bttid  ao,  his    lordship    and   himself  were 
c^oihpletely  at  issue  on  the  subject ;  for 
lie  must     contend  that  it  was  such  a 
criine.    It  was  a   crime   at   civil  law, 
^hich  constituted   a  part   of    the    law 
of  England,  and  it  might  be  proceeded 
for  in  a  spiritual  court.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
atone  denned  it  to  be  a  public  crime,  that 
tnnst  be  so  proceeded  for ;  because  being 
a  public  crime,   there  was  therefore  no 
action  for  damages.      Not    only   in  the 
preamble    of    this    bill     was    adultery 
charged,  which,  as  he  had  observed,  was 
a  crime  by  the  laws  of  England^— (and 
he  would  ask  the  noble  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack whether  he  agreed  with  the  noble 
earl  in  thinking  otherwise?)  not  only  was 
adultery  directly  charged,  but  it  went  on 
to  allege  against  her  majesty's  scandalous 
and  licentious  conduct.    Now  he  would 
ask  his  noble  friend  behind    him   (lord 
Erskioe),  he  would  ask  the  noble  lord  on 
the  woolsack,    and  other  lords,  and  he 
would  put  the  same  question  tii  the  learned 
Judges,    whether   gross,    infamous,    and 
scandalous  conduct,  was  not  a  crime  also 
by  the  English  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment?    He 
said,  then,  that  adulter^  was  a  crime  of 
this  description — that,  m  the  first  place, 
it  was  known  to  our  laws,  and  punishable 
by  a  proceeding  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
independent  of  a  suit    for  separation  a 
mensa  et  tkoro :  and,  in  the  second  place, 
he  maintained,  that  conduct  highly  im- 
moral and  grossly  licentious  was  a  crime 
also  known  to   those  laws,    and  which 
might  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.   He  assumed,  therefore,  that  they 
were  crimes  of  which  the  laws   of  this 
kingdom  were  cognizant.    But  then  the 
noble  earl  took  this  distinction — <<  they 
were  not  (in  this  instance)  committed  in 
it.'*     Why  this  was  the  very  -case,  then, 
that  should  bring  them  within  the  juris- 
diction of  parliament.     Would  he  (earl 
of  Liverpool),  who  maintained  that  this 
was  not  a  proper  case  for  any  proceeding 
which  might  be  appealed  to  parliament, 
pontend,  that  if  a  public  functionary  for 
Instance,  or  other  person,  had  committed 
aome  crime  abroad,   the  commission  of 
which  incm*red  this  consequence,  that  it 
produced  great  scandal  and  dishonour  to 
nis  majesty's  throne  and  kingdom*— (and 
because  the  crime  had  been  committed 
abroad,  it  not  being  possible  to  prosecute 
such  public  functionary  at  home  by  any 
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ordinary  course  of  law)— ^would  be  con* 
tend  that  his  crime  would  .not  come 
within  the  scope  of  parliamentary  im* 
peachment,  and  be  that  upon  which  their 
lordships  would  be  called  on  to  decide  f 
Why  this,  he  thought,  was  a  case  which 
could  not  admit  of  any  doubt  orhesita* 
lion,  and  impeachments  of  this  sort  had 
occurred.  Thtxt  lordships  would  re- 
member that  that  of  Mr.  Warren  Hast- 
ings for  the  Mahratta  war  went  upon 
the  same  principle;  he  was  proceeded 
against  as  a  public  functionary.  The 
rule  universally  was,  that  if  a  public  funo- 
tionary  committed  a  crime,  which,  how- 
ever, waa  not  against  the  common  laws» 
although  against  the  public  interests, 
parliament  was  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  those  public  interests ;  parliament 
was  vested  with  the  power  to  protect 
them ;  and,  when  they  were  called  into 
question,  parliament  had  a  right  to  pro- 
tect them.  Lord  Coke  had  been  yester- 
day quoted  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  parliament ; 
and  it  was  affirmea  by  Blackstone  in  hia 
Commentaries,  that  its  great  power  waa 
expressly  eiven  to  it,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  tne  due  punishment  of  oiiences 
which  ordinary  magistrates  dared  not,  or 
could  not,  punish.  He  (earl  Grey)  said, 
that  this  was  an  offence  which  ordinary 
magistrates   dared  not,  jmd  could  not, 

Sunish :  but  being  an  offence  and  a  crime 
eeoly  injurious  in  its  consequences  to  the 
public  interests,  it  was  within  the  power 
of  parliament,  and  just  within  those  cases 
in  which  its  power  of  impeaohment 
could  be.  properly  exerted,  ana  for  which 
it  waa  expressly  given  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country. 

He  contended  that  this  was  a  case  in 

« 

which  an  impeachment  would  lie :  but  the 
noble  earl  took  another  distinction.  He 
admitted  that  the  Queen,  invested  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  exalted 
station,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  public 
functionary,  and  that  an  ofience  com- 
mitted by  her  was,  in  that  point  of  view, 
cognisable  by  impeachment ;  but,  said  the 
noble  earl,  *<  this  offence  was  committed 
before  she  was  Queen."  To  this,  his 
first  answer  he  had  already  given-^that 
tliis  being  a  crime  known  to  the  laws,  tt 
was  of  no  public  consequence  whether  she 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
public  functionary  or  not ;  she  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  impeachment :  and 
as  to  its  having  been  committed  when  she 
was  only  Princess  of  Wales,  the  power  of 
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impeachment  should  in  this  case  be  ex- 
ercised upon  the  principles  he  had  already 
stated.  When  the  noble  earl  said,  that 
this  could  not  be  done  because  the  ofence 
occurred  before  she  was  Queen,  that  was 
rather  an  unfair  observation,  because  at 
one  time  this  offence  was  adverted  to  by 
the  noble  earl,  in  connexion  with  the  high 
station  which  her  majesty  occupied  as 
Queen  of  England,  and  upon  another  he 
agreed  on  it  because  it  niad  been  com- 
niitted  when  she  was  not  Queen. 

He  came  now  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  their  lordships 
adopting  the  measure  of  an  impeachment. 
The  noble  earl  had  observed,  that  even 
were  they  to  proceed  by  impeachment, 
there  were  no  means  of  punishment  ap- 
plicable to  the  case ;  it  would  afford  none 
that  their  lordships  would  consider  to  be 
applicable ;  and  he  had  proceeded  to  infer 
from  the  case  of  lord  Strangford,  which 
he  had  quoted,  that  *<  degradation  *'  was 
not  within  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  a  judicial  assembly. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  explained.  He 
doubted  whether  a  sentence  of  the  House 
would  have  that  effect,  except  it  were 
followed  by  some  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

Earl  Grey^  in  continuation,  said,  that 
the  noble  earl  had  enumerated  a  variety 
of  cases  in  which  degradation  had  been 
decreed  by  that  House;  and  that  their 
abridgment  was  almost  enough  for  the 
case  of  his  (carl  Grey's)  argument.    His 
lordship  had  referred  to  the  case  of  lord 
Strangford  expressly  to  show,  as  he  under* 
stood  it,  that  upon  an  occasion  when  the 
House  of  Lords  wished  to  inflict  degrada- 
tion, the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  found 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  and  not  to  an  impeachment. 
But  he  thought  he  could  show  the  noble 
earl,  that  they  had  other  reasons  for  that 
course,  and  did  not  think  that  a  sentence 
of  degradation  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  bill   of  pains  and  penalties.     In  that 
particular  case,  their  forckhips  would  re- 
collect that  the  offence  charged  was  com- 
mitted by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
his  capacity  of  a  peer  of  parliament.  Now 
he  did  not  know,   in  such  an  instance, 
how  evidence  could  well  be  given  before 
the  House  of  Commons:    such  offence 
having  been  committed  by  him  as  a  peer 
of  parliament,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
parliamentary  duties,  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  an  argument  might  arise  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  ioqoiryy  the 


result  of  which  might  not  be  a  bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties.  As  to  what  the 
noble  earl  had  inferred  from  lord  Strang- 
ford's  case,  surely  ho  must  recollect  that 
the  great  lord  Bacon,  under  a  sentence  of 
that  House,  af^cr  his  impeachment,  was 
incapacitated  from  sitting  or  voting  there, 
or  coming  within  its  verge.  His  crime 
was  the  same  as  that  charged  upon  lord 
Strangford :  and  the  noble  earl  must  also 
remember,  that  Cranfield,  earl  of  Middle- 
sex, was  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of 
degradation.  On  these  grounds  he  main- 
tained that  the  object  of  the  bill  before 
them  might  be  attained  under  a  judicial 
sentence  of  their  House,  and  in  a  fiir 
better  way. 

The  noble  earl  then  went  on  to  express 
his  conviction  that  the  course  be  recom- 
mended would  be  liable  to  infinitely  less 
objection  than  that  upon  which  their  lord- 
ships were  called  on  to  engage,  and  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  the  public :  it 
would  be  far  better,  after  they  had  entered 
upon  a  solemn  judicial  inquiry,  such  aa 
would  ensue  upon  an  impeachment— after 
they  had  heard  the  evidence'  produced, 
and  examined  witnesses  on  both  sides  ac> 
cording  to  the  forms  of  that  House— to 
bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  such  regu- 
lar and  solemn  proceedings,   than  to  go 
on  with  that  which  was  now  submitted 
to  them.    When  he  spoke  of  public  sa- 
tisfaction,  he  must  again  urge  them  to 
resist,   and  to   bo  unmoved  oy  popular 
clamour,  but  they  must  guard  themselvea 
against  being  deceived  upon  one  import- 
ant point ;  it  might  be  productive  or  the 
hi|;hte8t  evil  to  the  country,  if  their  lord- 
ships allowed  themselves  to  think  that  the 
feeling    which    prevailed    among    men, 
against  the  bill  upon  their  lordships  table, 
was  limited  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  po- 
pulation.    So  far  from  it,  he  spoke  ad- 
visedly when   he  said,    that  the   feeling 
against  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
in  this  business,  was  one  almost  as  uni- 
versal as  the  air.    It  was  not  confined  to 
the  lower  orders,  but  it  was  the  common 
and  equal  sentiment  of  almost  every  family 
and   every  individual  of  the  community. 
Let  them  never  give  way  to  popular  cla- 
mour, but  let  their  lordships  endeavour  to 
retain  that  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the 
people  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  discharge  those 
high  and  sacred  duties  with  which  they 
were  intrusted.     This  bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  he  considered  to  be  so  objec- 
tionable   upon    public    principles  —  and 
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even  the  noble  earl  himself  admilted  it  to  * 
be  so  objectionable  upon  many  weighty 
grounds  of  difficulty — that  it  was  not  a 

eroceeding  proper  to  be  resorted  to. 
>ut  a  parliamentary  impeachment  would 
lie  upon  this  occasion.  That  question 
having  been  determined,  and  proceeded 
in,  the  conseouence  would  be,  that  their 
lordships  might  then  determine  upon  the 
other— whether  or  no,  under  all  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  her  majesty  should 
be  admitted  to  all  those  dignities,  rights, 
and  priYileges,  applying  to  the  consort  of 
the  Crown  of  England  ?  The  noble  earl 
again  had  stated,  that  even  should  they 
proceed  by  impeachment,  that  would  be 
a  course  fraught  with  great  inconveni- 
ence. Inconveniences,  he  must  admit, 
there  roieht  be  in  it ;  but  that  considera- 
tion would  not,  he  hoped,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  had  mentioned,  deter  their 
lordships  from  the  proceeding.  There 
were  strong  motives  tor  it,  upon  principles 
of  public  policy  and  political  justice.  H^ 
hadalready  told  them  that  the  general  ^ 
ine  of  the  public  was  eager,  vehemen|(ffind 
universal  against  the  mode  proposed  by 
the  noble  earl :  and  that  it  was  a  fVnode  in 
everr  wty  liable  to  great  objectioins.  He 
woQld  wish  their  lordships  to  cokosider, 
whether,  instead  of  persevering  in  onte  so 
viewed  by  the  public—one,  of  which  thej 
themselves  had  a  distrust  even  at  the  very 
moment  of  acting  upon  it— ^it  would  not 
be  better  to  abuidon  it,  and  to  adopt 
some  measure  less  liable  to  objection,  and 
not  surrounded  by  all  those  dangers  that 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  this  pro- 
ceeding under  present  circumstances  ?' 
He  would  desire  noble  lords  to  consider 
what  must  be  the  consequences  of  the 
course  which  they  were  pursuing ;  and  he 
would  represent  to  them  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  House  of  Commons  refusing 
to  adopt  an  impeachment,  such  as  he 
would  recommend  to  them,  would  be  of 
infinitely  less  importance  and  danger  than 
those  which  he  feared  would  follow  from 
their  persevering  in  the  present  measure. 
The  noble  earl  had  said,  that  whatever 
the  errors  might  be  which  had  been  com- 
mitted—whatever the  mistakes  or  miscon- 
ceptions of  those  who  hod  framed  the  bill : 
yet  that  there  their  lordships  were  now, 
with  the  charge  recorded  upon  their  Jour- 
nals, and  there  it  must  remain  recorded  to 
^1  posterity  as  a  charge  against  the 
peen,  which,  if  proved,  must  make  her 
PI -object  of  punishment  and  degradation. 
Ul  this  he  admitted ;  but  he  had  before 
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admitted  that  there  was  no  coarse  which 
was  not  subject  to  inconvenience.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  should  refuse  the  im-< 
peacbment,  and  this  recorded  bill  should 
still  remain,  then  they  would  be  placed 
under  a  most  peculiar  difficulty,  indeed, 
in  considering  what  should  be  done  with 
the  Queen,  against  whom  this  charge  had 
been  so  recorded,  and  against  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  way  he  had  been  proposing,  and 
which  he  considered  the  only  proper  one. 
That  would  certainly  be  a  ereat  inconve- 
nience ;  it  was  one  which  they  could  noC 
look  at  but  with  great  pain ;  but  it  was 
one,  also,  which  could  not  be  avoided. 
But  he  wished  the  noble  earl  to  consider 
the  other  side  of  his  proposition.  The 
noble  earl  had  been  betrayed,  perhaps, 
into  some  little  latitude  as  they  were  all 
likely  to  be,  upon  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
in  what  he  had  stated  with  respect  to  the 
gs  in  this  matter  in  the  House 
ommons.  Though  it  might  be  true 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  aban- 
doned their  mode  of  proceeding  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  in  that  House,  he  dia  not 
think  the  inference  which  the  noble  earl 
drew  from  this  fact  to  be  a  correct  one— • 
namely,  that  the  impeachment  of  the 
\Oueen  was  considered  unadvisable,  or 
that  from  its  not  having  been  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  not  a 
course  which  might  be  adopted  by  their 
lordships.  If  he  knew  any  thing  of  the 
history  of  those  proceedings,  iw  noble 
lord  who  proposed  their  suspension  in  an- 
other place,  expressly  declared,  that  he 
wishea  them  to  stand  so,  in  order  to  see 
what  course  the  House  of  Lords  might 
take  in  the  business  :  in  order,  that  if  their 
lordships  did  not  proceed,  the  House  of 
Commons  might,  or  might  not,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  which  it  possessed.  Why 
then  might  not  the  House  of  Commons 
eventually  adopt  that  which  he  main- 
tained to  be  the  most  proper  and  consti- 
tutional course— namely,  a  proceeding  by 
impeachment?  That  it  was  the  most 
constitutional  course  could  not  be  doubted. 
In  that  case  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  in  the  place  of  a  grand  iury,  which  a 
secret  committee  of  their  lordships  had 
been  most  falsely  and  erroneously  defined 
to  be.  The  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
most  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
was  vested  with  powers  to  put  certain 
matters  in  a  train  of  judicial  inquiry  be- 
fore that  House,  whidi  was  the  highest 
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coiirtof  jodicatareio  thekingdoai.   Sop- 
poMf  llMt  the  Hooae  of  CommoaSy  as 
grand  jttrors  of  the  kingdom,  thodd  find 
a  bfll  against  the  Queen,  and  present  it  at 
that    bar. — Their   lordships   woold  then 
have  to  act  in   their  judicial  capacity, 
which   her  majesty's  able  coonsel    had 
stated  thcTihoald  infinitely  prefer;  but 
Bo  proceeding,  he  thought,  wherein  their 
lordships  acted  pvtlr  in  their  judicial, 
and  partly  in  their  legislatiTe  capacity, 
oooklhave  the  same  desirable  effect,  or 
be  equally  satisfactory,  with  one  wherein 
they  should  sit  as  judges  in  a  court  of 
judicature.    But  supposing  that  the  pro- 
ceeding were  to  come  there   from   the 
other  House,  and  as  a  motion  of  impeach- 
ment.   What  inconTenience  in  the  case  of 
their  lordships  refusal  to  concur  with  it, 
would  follow  ?    No  more  than  every  day 
day  arose  upon  the  fiodmgs  of  grand 
juries.      Gnmd  juries  every  day,  found 
bills  upon  ex  parte  evidence^  their  determi- 
natioiis  upon  which  were  reversed  by  the 
courts  of  jttrtioe,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  proceedii^  upon  better  grounds,  and 
investigating   the    whole  evidence.    All 
the  information  which  belonged  to  those 
courts,  besides  that  submitted  to  the  jury 
which  has  fonnd,and  the  power  of  examining 
opoa  oath,  oonttnually  produced  a  contrary 
verdict  or  finding  to  that  of  a  grand  jury. 
The  saaoe  ai^t  be  the  case  here:  and  if 
so,  what  prejudice  ensued  ?    None.   The 
House  of  Peers  having  this  superior  power 
•f  examining  upon  oath — having  upon  its 
benches  persons  of  the  hiahest  l^al  know- 
ledge, and  being  assisted  by  the  learned 
judges  themselves— would  be  enabled  to 
foum   a  BBore  correct  judgment  on  the 
case,  and  to  take  a  view  of  it  which  the 
more  liaaited  forms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  even  its  very  constitution,  did 
Dot  admit  of.    But  supposing  that  their 
lordships  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
other  House ;  then,  he  asked,  whether  a 
proceeding  so  coming  there,   and  being 
fully  invest%;ated,  wiui  all  the  forms  and 
solemnities  which  belonged  to  their  lord- 
ships proceedings,  would  not  be  infinitely 
more  satisfiu:tory  to  the  public,  than  that 
which  they  were  now  Galled  upon  to  sup- 
port? 

He  had  now  stated  the  advantages  of 
proceeding  in  the  way  he  proposed.  He 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  tile  inconve- 
nience to  be  (eared  in  the  possibility  (on 
the  other  hand)  of  the  House  of  Com-  \ 
mens  refusing  to  proceed  with  the  charge 
against  the  Queen.     But  lei  their  lord^^  \ 
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ships  seriously  contrast  that  inconveni* 
ence,  with  the  appalling  inconvenience 
which  might  result   (and  who  would  sat 
that  such  a  result  was  not  possible?)  i( 
after  their  lordships  sitting  there,  exanu^ 
ning  witnesses  upon  oath,  hearing  counsel 
and  observing  (while  acting,  as  he  bad 
said,  both  in  their  judicial  and  their  leguk 
lative  ^||ncity )  all  the  solemnities  of  &C 
high  cOTTt  of  judicature,  they  sfaoold  pass 
a  bill  of  degradation  against  the  Queen*; 
and  that  afterwards,  being  under  the  tnfln^ 
ence  perhapa  of  popular  clamour,  or  actuat- 
ed by  diftrentjrootives,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  throw  out  the  bill?    What, 
then,  would  be  the  difficulty  in  whidi  th^ 
would  he  involved  ?    Every  one  would  be 
alarmed    and    terrified    at    the   charge 
against  the  Queen,  thus  recorded  in  a  Iml 
which  had  never  passed.    Not  only  would 
not  that  charge  be  forther  procmfed  in, 
but  the  case  would  be,  that  after  that  so- 
lemn charse  and  cendemnatioo  had  pasaed 
their  lordMips,  and  been  aent  down  to  dm 
House  of  Commons,  that  bHl  would  remain 
recorded,  which,  after  charging  the  Queen 
with  all  these  crimes,  and  expressmg  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  a  sen- 
tence of  d^imdation  should  pass  against 
her,  had  beoi  thrown  <mt  of  the  House  of 
Commons.      Could    their  lorddiips   tdl 
him,  in  su^  a  case,  what  they  would  do  ? 
Coidd  thev  tell  him,  in  this  tremendous 
difficulty,  how  they  wooM  act  ?    He  had 
urged  to  them  wbit  was  the  public  opi- 
nion, and  what  the  univerad  feeling  upon 
the  bill  on  their  table.    Their  lo^ships 
were  judges  in  the  last  resort,  and  they 
were  going  to  make  themselves  judges  in 
the  firat.    They  were  about  to  oMCt  that 
fearful  difficulty  which  he  had  been  aop- 
posing.      He  deeply  lamented  that  tM 
proceeding  had  ever  been  oriffinally  pro- 
posed   in  this  manner.      And  here    be* 
must  state  (and  that  in  a  manner  which 
might  give  offence  to  some)  what  wooM 
be  the  character  of  that  House  with  dm 
country,    in  consequence  of  its  having 
adopted  the  measure  of  a  secret  commit- 
tee, after  the  House  of  Commons  had  ra- 
Ibsed  to  do  so.     He  was  afraid  that  dm 
prediction   which  he   had  fiMinerly  ven- 
tured to  make,  as  to  the  character  of  their 
lordships  House,  would  be  too  speedy 
verified.     Their  path  was  strewed  win 
difficulties  upon  whatever  spot  they  pot 
their  feet.   But  let  them,  if  possible^  avcH 
the  calamitous  consequences  «>f  enterim 
upon  a  measure  the  dangers  of  which 
were  tnofitdUe.    After  Che  medon  of  the 
S  B 
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noble  lord  bad  been  disposed  of»  and  the 
question  upon  the  moiion  of  ihe  noble 
earl  should  have  been  put,  <*  That  counsel 
be  called  in,"    against  which  he  should 
certainly  vote,  he  hoped  that  their  lord 
ships  would  allow  him  to  submit  for  their 
consideration  anotlier  motion,  which  be 
trusted  might  lead  to  another  and  much 
better  course  of  proceeding.    If  U  should 
afterwards  appear,  that  there  was  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
adopt  such  a  measure,  his  proposition,  he 
thought  would  entail  upon  their  lordships 
much  less  danger  and  mconvenience  than 
that  which  would  arise  from  persevering 
in  the  present  proceeding.     He  should 
.therefore  move,  after  the  motion  of  the 
noble  earl  had  been  disposed  of,  **  That 
the  bill  entitled  a  bill  of  Fains  and  Penal- 
ties for  the  purpose  for   degrading  her 
majesty  the  Queen,  does  not  afford  the 
most  advisable  mode  for  prosecuting  the 
charges  which  have  bean  brought  against 
her  majesty ;  and  that  it  is  not,tunder  the 
present  circumstances,  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  proceed  further  in  the  same  for 
that  purpose." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  proceeded  to  put 
the  original  question,  ana  then  the  amend- 
ment of  lord  Liverpool,  "  that  counsel  be 
called  in;"  upon  which  latter  their  lord- 
ships finally  divided:  Contents,  181 ;  Not 
Contents,  65 1  Majority,  116.  On  our  re- 
admission'  into  the  House, 

Lord  Cahhorpe  was  speaking  against 
the  motion  for  calling  in  counsel.  He 
.begged  their  lordsj^ips  to  reflect  how 
responsible  parliament  wa*  for  allowing 
a  person  of  her  Majesty'a  high  rank  to 
go  abroad.  By  this  step  the^  removed 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  which 
was  a  great  check  on  female  conduct ; 
.and  their  lordships,  by  acquiescing  in 
»  her  leaving  the  country,  suba^itted  to 
the  necessity  of  proving  such  charges  as 
the  present  by  the  tesstimony  of  foreigners* 
He  did  not  consider  this  a  bar  to  all  pro- 
ceedings, for,  after  the  report  which  the 
secret  committee  had  submitted  to  the 
.House,  he  thought  the  moral  welfare  of 
.  the  state  imperiously  called  for  an  inquiry; 
but  he  thought  it  advisable,  that  some  ex- 
liedient  should  be  adopted  that  would  put 
a  stop  to  this  particular,  bill,  and  at  the 
same  time  pledge  the  House  to  pursue 
any  other  course  of  proceeding  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might  demand. 
Another  point  was,  the  difficulty  that 
might  arise  from  the  other  House  of  par- 
liament rejecting  the  bill  in  its  present 


form.    If,  therefore,  there  was  any  incon- 
sistency in  now  stopping  the  bill,  it  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  in  order  to  avoid  the 
more  serious  dilemma  in  which  tbey  would 
be  placed  if  the  bill,  after  bein^  passed  in 
its  present  form  by  their  lordships,  abould 
be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  proposing  some  further  bar  to  the  pre* 
sent  proceeding,  their  lordships  were  not 
to  suppose  that  he  was  influenced  by  po- 
pular clamours,  for  his  opinion  was,  toat 
tbey  should  act  as  if  those  clamours  did 
not  exist.  He  could  not  sit  down  without 
expressing  his  sincere  regret  that  her  ma- 
jesty, before  the  report  of  the  .committee, 
was  made,  bad  not  been  advised  to  accept 
those  terms  which  were  offered  by  bis 
majesty's  government  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations ;  and  also  that  she  had  been, 
advised  to  repel  the  wishies  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  be- 
cause he  was  convinced,  that  those  resolu- 
tions expressed  the  wishes  of  the  well- 
disposed  and  well-affected  in  the  country. 
He  concluded  by  imploring  the  House  to 
pause  at  this  last  stage  at  which  a  pause 
was  practicable,  and  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  suggest  some  other 
course,  either  by  impeachment  or  other-- 
wise,  that  should  supersede  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  be  more  con- 
formable to  those  institutes  of  justice,  by. 
which  their  lordships*  judicial   conduct 
was  usually  regulated*  .   , 

The  Lord  Chancellor  now  called  upoa 
earl  Grey  for  his  resolution,  which  the 
noble  earl  handed  in.  It  was  as  follows : 
<<  That  it  appears  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  does  not  afford  the  most  ad- 
visable mode  for  prosecuting  the  charges 
against  her  majesty,  and  that  therefore, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  expedient  to  proceed  farther 
with  it."  This  resolution  was  put  as  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  '*  That  counsel  be  called  in," 
and  was  negatived  by  a  division,  as  foW 
lows:  Contents,  64;  Not-cootenu,  179: 
Majority,  115. 

List  of  the  Minority  on  ihejirst  Dhiion^ 

Duke  of  Glocester 


Somerset 

Grafton 

St.  Alban's 

Bedford 

Devonshire 

Portland 

Hamilton 

Argyll     . 

Lematcr 


Marq.     Lansdown 
Downshire 

Earl  of   Derby 
Suffolk 
Denbigh 
Thanet 
Essex 
Albemarle 
Jersey 
Oxford 
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Duncan 
Clifden 
Downe 
Lord  Dacre 

Save  h  Sele 

Kine 

Sondes 

Holland 

Ducie 

Hawke 

Folev 

Sherborne 

Kenvon 

Auckland 

Dundas 

Yarborough 

Calthorpe 

Gwydir 

Alvanley 

Erskine 

Pnidhoe 

Belbaven 
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Cowner  ' 

Stannope 

Fitzwiliiam 

Hardwicke 

Darlington 

Ilchester 

Waldegrave 

Grosvenor 

Fortescue 

Carnarvon 

Rosslyn 

Bomney 

Grey 

Minto 

Breadalbane 

Rosebery 

Besborough 

Damley 

Blestnlon 
Vise.  BoUngbroke 
Torriugton 
Hood 
Anson 

On  the  second  division,  upon  earl  Grey's 
amendment!  the  earl  of  Guilford  voted  for 
it ;  lord  Calthorpe  voted  against  it* 

Openiko  of  the  Charges. 

The  Counsel  for  and  against  the  Bill 
were  then  called  in ;  and  the  Attorney 
General  was  informed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor that  he  might  proceed  to  open  his 
case. 

Mr^  Attorney<^General  addressed  their 
lordships  as  follows : — My  lords  ;  In  obe- 
dience to  your  lordships'  order,  I  now 
attend  at  your  bar  to  fulfil  the  duty  which 
your  commands  have  cast  upon  roe,  of 
stating  to  your  lordships  the  circum- 
stances to  be  adduced  in  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  contained  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  now  under  your  lord- 
ships consideration.  A  duty,  my  lords, 
more  painful  or  more*anxious  I  believe 
was  never  cast  upon  any  individual  than 
that  which  I  have  now  to  perform.  I 
have,  my  lords,  to  state  to  your  lordships 
the  circumstances  which  are  to  be  ad- 
duced in  evidence  at  your  lordships  bar, 
in  support  of  the  serious  and  heavy 
charges  which  are  made  in  the  preamble 
to  the  bill  now  under  your  lordships'  con- 
sideration against  the  highest  subject  of 
this  country — charges  which  not  only  re- 
flect the  greatest  scandal  and  dishonour 
upon  the  individual  against  whom  they 
are  made,  but  also  reflect  great  dishonour 
upon  the  country  itself-^tlie  highest  in- 
dividtial  a  subject  in  the  country  is 
charged  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
offences  both  against  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man— that  of  an  adulterous  intercourse. 
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carried  on  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  aggravation. 

My  lords;  upon  the  nature  of  this 
charge— upon  the  importance  of  this  ia- 
vestigation— it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me 
to  enlarge.  Your  lordships,  and  everv 
individual  in  the  country,  must  be  sensible 
of  them.  The  only  consolation  I  derive 
under  tM»  discliarffe  of  the  duty  which  I 
have  now  to  fulfil  is  this-^that  it  calls 
upon  me  not  to  address  your  lordships* 
passions  or  your  feelings  upon  the  present 
occasion,  but  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be^t 
discharge  it  according  to  your  lordships' 
commands  by  abstaining  from  any  obsfT' 
vations  which  might  tend  to  aggravate 
the  charges  made  against  the  illustrious 
person,  and  by  confining  myself,  in  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  a  clear,  sim- 
ple, but  full  recital  of  the  facts  which  are 
to  be  alleged  in  evidence. 

My  lords ;  we  are  now  arrived  at  that 

I>eriod  of  these  proceedings  in  which  sl- 
ence  can  no  longer  be  preserved.  It  is 
now  necessary  that  the  charge,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  should  be  laid  berore  your 
lordships  and  the  public ;  and  if*  in  the 
recital  of  the  circumstances  which  I  have 
to  detail,  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  bringing  before  your  lordships 
scenes  which  must  disgust  every  well-re- 
gulated mind — transactions  which  must 
offend  the  feelings  of  every  honourable 
and  virtuous  person — I  aai  sure  your 
lordships  will  think  that  upon  this  occa- 
sion I  ought  to  hold  no  reserve ;  at  thai 
same  time  taking  care— as  I  assure  your 
lordships  I  shall  most  conscientiously  do 
—to  state  nothing  which,  in  my  con- 
science, I  do  not  believe  I  shall  be  able 
to  substantiate  in  proof;  but  to  withheld 
no  circumstance  from  your  lordships  upon 
which  I  have  the  same  conviction.^  I 
shall,  therefore,  my  lords,  without  further 
preface,  statetovour  lordships,  as  generally 
and  as  succinctly  as  I  am  able,  the  pain- 
ful narrative  of  those  facts  and  those  dr- 
cumstances  which  are  to  he  adduced  in 
proof  at  your  lordships'  bar.  My  lords ; . 
undoubtedly  that  recital  must  include  a 
considerable  space  of  tirae,and  apply  to  facts 
which  took  place  at  various  places  which 
her  majesty  visited  during  her  residence 
abroad.  I  shall  therefore  commence  my 
statement  at  the  period  at  which  the  evi- 
dence adduced  at  your  lordships  bar  will 
commence  in  point  of  proof,  and  proceed 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  through  the  detail  of 
the  various  facts  and  circumstances  which 
took  place  from  that  period  imtil  almost 
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X\\e  time  at  which  I  have  now  the  honour 
of  addres^ng  your  lordship^. 

My  lords;  it  is  well  known  to  your 
lordships  and  to  the  country,  that  in  the 
year  1814  her  majesty,  for  reasons  ope- 
rating upon  her  own  mind,  and  not  by 
compulsion,  as  has  been  insinuated  at 
your  lordships'  bar,  thought  fit  to  with- 
draw from  this  country  for  a  period 

Mr.  Bromgham.  Persuasion,  not  com- 
pulsion. 

Mr,  AUometf  General,  I  am  sure  that 
my  learned  friends  do  not  desire  to  era- 
barraas  me ;  I  know  them  too  well :  but 
obsenrations  made  in  a  tone  of  voice  to 
be  heard  are  apt  to  embarrass  one.  But 
appearing  before  to  public  an  assembly, 
and  with  the  public  expectation,  and  with 
Uie  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  do 
justice  to  the  trust  your  lordthips  have 
cast  upon  me,  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive 
your  lordship'  indulgence  for  that  em- 
barrassment which  no  man,  even  of 
stronger  nerves  and  greater  power  than 
mjTself,  would  be  able  to  counteract. 

Mr.  Brou^am,  My  lords ;  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  mean  to  embarrass  my  learned 
DrieiKl :  I  am  the  last  roan  to  do  it :  but  I 
am  sure  your  lordships  will  permits— 
[Order,  order!]  In  every  court  it  is 
allowed. [Order,  order !] 

IjOrd  Chancellor,    Go  on. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  I  am  sure  rov 
learned  friend  will  not  believe  that  I  al- 
luded to  him  with  any  idea  that  he  meant 
/o  embarrass  me.  I  was  stating,  that  in 
the  year  1814  her  majesty  leA  this  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  travelling  on  the 
continent,  and  of  visiting  other  countries 
that  she  had  a  desire  to  visit.  She  went, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  her  native  coun- 
try, Brunswick,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
ahglt  interval,  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  ar- 
rived at  Milan  I  think  about  the  9th  of 
October  1814'.  My  lords ;  her  majesty, 
when  she  quitted  this  country,  quitted  it 
with  attendants,  and  with  persons  about 
her  princely  person — she  being  at  that 
time  Princess  of  Wales— suitable  to  her 
*  rank,  and  moving  in  that  exalted  station 
which  one  would  naturally  expect  would 
be  the  case  with  persons  whom  she  se- 
lected for  her  immediate  attendants.  She 
was  accompanied,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  an  English  princess,  by 
yery  distinguished  females  of  the  country 
in  which  she  enjoyed  that  high  rank.  Her 
••tablbhment  at  that  time  consisted  of 
MWWdies  of  great  rank— lady  Charlotte 
^■pay  and  lady  Elizabeth  tVbeSi  who 
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were  her  maids  of  honour.    She  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  St.  Legef  as  her  cbam« 
berlain,  and  by  sir  William  Gel!  and  the 
hon.  Keppel  Craven ;  who  also,  I  believe, 
officiated  in  a  similar  character  as  her 
majesty's  chamberlain  ;  by  captain  Hesse 
her  equerry,  by  Dr.  Holland  her  physi- 
cian, and  by  other  persons  in  the  more 
humble  situations  in  her  majesty's  suite, 
whose  names  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enumerate  to  your  lordships  at  this  period 
of  my  statement.    With  this  suite,  and 
thus    attended    she    arrived    at    Milan. 
Her  intention  was  to  proceed  fh>m  thence 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  visit  Na- 
ples.    She  remained  at    Milan  for  the 
space  of  about  three  weeks,  and  during 
that  period  a  person  was  received  into 
her  service  whose  name  occurs   in   the 
preamble   to  this   bill;    and,  my  lorda, 
whose  name  will  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings—- a  perMNi  of 
the  name  of  Bergami,  who  was  taken  into 
her  service  as  a  courier,  and  also  to  offi-* 
ciate  in  the  character  of  a  footman  or 
valet  de  chambre.    My  lords;  tbii  person 
was  at  that  time  in  want  of  emplojrnient ; 
but  he  had  been  serving  in  a  iimilar  ca- 
pacity with  a  person,  a  general  Pmo,  wbo 
was  an  Italian,  and  with  whom  I  beUeve 
Bergami  had,  for  some  time,  lived ;  but  at 
the    period  to  which  I  am  now  calling 
your   lordships'    attention,    this  peraon 
being  in  want  of  a  situation,  was,  I  be- 
lieve,   recommended    to   her    mafesty'a 
service,  and  was  received  into  b^  mar 
jesty's  service  in  the  character  and  capa- 
city 1  have  stated  to  your  lordships.    1 
need  hardly  remark  to  your  lordshipa,  tbal 
in  that  situation  in  her  majesty's  aervioey 
the  distance   which  was  interposed  be- 
tween the  courier  and  her  majesty  was 
such,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  me  of 
such  a  high  personage,  the  commtmicaF- 
tion  between  her  majesty  and  her  cou- 
rier must  have  been  extremely  rare  and 
infrequent,   and  of  course  the  distance 
interposed  between  them  was  such,  that 
no  familiar  intercourse  could — at  least  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  service— take  place 
iuider  ordinary  circumstances. 

My  lords ;  with  the  suite  I  have  de- 
scribed to  your  lordshipsb  composed  of 
English  ladies  of  high  rank,  and  other 
persons  whose  names  I  have  enumerated 
to  your  lordships,  her  majesty  set  out 
from  Milan  within  a  fortnight  afler  this 
person,  Bergami*  was  hired  into  her  ser- 
vice—certainly not  above  fourteai  or  fif- 
teen days.    She  proceeded  from  Milan  to 
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Boroe  and  from  Rome  to  Naples,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  8th  of  November  1814f. 
Your  lordshipny  therefore,  will  perceive, 
from  the  dates  which  I  have  stated,  that 
at  the  period  of  her  majesty's  arrival  at 
Naples,  this  person  in  this  situation,  who 
had  travelled  as  her  courier  through  the 
whole  course  of  this  journey,  had  not  been 
in  her  majesty's  service  more  than  three 
weeks.    I  beg  your  lordships  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  because  your  lordships 
will  find  how  material  it  is  when  you 
come  to  attend  to  Uie  facts  which  I  shall 
have  presently  the  melancholy  duty  to  re- 
late   to  your  lordships.— I  should  have 
stated,  that  besides  the  persons  who  ac* 
companied   her  majesty,    and  whom   I 
have  mentioned  to  your  lordships,  was  a 
lad  whose  name  is  probably  known  to 
most  of  your  lordships,  William  Austin— 
a  boy  at  that  time — upon  whom  her  ma* 
jesty  bestowed  particular  attention.    She 
appeared  very  much  attached  to  him,  and 
bemg  a  boy  at  the  time  I  believe  of  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit,   from  the  time  of  her  majesty's 
departure  from  England  until  her  arrival 
At  Naples,  of  sleeping  in  a  bed  in  the 
aame  room  with  her  majesty.    My  lords ; 
Che  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  apart- 
ments of  her  majesty,  at  the  different 
Elaoes  at  which  she  arrived  devolved  upon 
er  servants,  whose  duty  it  was,  to  take 
care  of  that   arrangement;    and    pre- 
viously to  her  arrival  at  Naples,  a  private 
house  having  been  taken  for  her  majesty, 
that  arrangement  was  made  which  had  been 
previously  made,  placing  the  menial  do- 
mestics, and  Bergami  the  courier  among 
the  rest,  in  one  part  of  the  house,  at  a 
distance  from  tnat  which   her  majesty 
herself  occupied-brooms  of  course  appro* 
priated  to  her  majesty,  and  one  appro«* 
priated  to  her  as  her  bed-room,  in  which 
room,  as  1  have  stated  to  your  lordships, 
it  was  expected  that  this  boy  would  con- 
tinue to  sleep  as  usual.  On  the  first  night 
of  her   arrival,  November  the   Sth,   to 
which  I  have  called  your  lordships'  atten- 
tion, that  arrangement  continued.    Ber- 
gami slept  in  that  part  of  the  house  ap- 
propriated to  the  domestics  of  her  ma- 
jesty, in  another  part  of  the  house ;  but, 
upon  the  following  morning,  November 
the  9th,  the  servanu  of  the  esti^lish- 
ment  learned  with  some  surprise  (because 
no  reason  appeared  to  them  at  the  time 
for  the  obaage)    that  Bergami  was  no 
longer  to  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house 
where  he- bad  fiept  on  the  night  jpreced* 


ing,  but  that  a  room  very  near  to  that  ia 
which  her  majesty  herself  -  slept,  and 
which  had  a  free  communication  with  k 
by  means  of  a  corridor  or  passage  be« 
tween  the  room  in  which  she  slept,  and 
this  room  which  was  appropriated  to  this 
person,  had  been,  at  her  majesty's  es» 

Sress  desire,  appropriated  to  this  couri^ 
»ergamL  My  lords ;  1  need  not  state  to 
your  lordships  that  such  a  fiK^t  naturally 
excited  the  surprise  of  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  near  her  majesty's  per* 
son ;  and  that  surprise  was  not  a  little  in* 
creased  when  they  learned  firom  her  ma« 
jesty  that  it  was  no  longer  her  pleaaiire 
that  the  boy  William  Austin  should  cmkm 
tinue  to  sleep  in  her  room.  She  assigned 
undoubtedly  as  a  reason,  that  which  was 
a  very  proper  reason,  if  that  had  bee* 
the  only  motive  for  the  change,  Dameljr» 
that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  age  ua 
which  it  became  no  longer  proper  tliat  he 
should  sleep  in  her  room,  and  that  there* 
fore  another  apartment  ahouhl  be  pro* 
vided  for  him,  and  that  the  practaee 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  cooti* 
nued  should  cease. 

M^  lords;  the  arrangement  was  ao> 
cordmgly  malde.  The  bed*room  which  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships  as  having  ft 
very  direct  communication— a  free  coai» 
munication— with  her  majesty's,  was  as* 
signed  to  the  courier;  and,  mv  lordii 
upon  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Movem* 
ber  I  think  your  lordships  will  believet 
from  the  fiMts  which  I  am  about  to  fit» 
late  to  you,  that  that  intercourse  com* 
menced  which  is  charffed  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  present  biU,  and  continued 
from  that  time  during  the  continuance  of 
that  person  in  ber  service.  Mv  lords ;  upoa 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  November  her 
majesty  went  to  the  opera  at  Naples  i 
hut  it  was  observed  that  she  returned  at 
a  very  early  hour.  One  of  her  maid  set)» 
vants  who  attended  particularly  to  her 
bed-room  happened  to  be  present  at  the 
time  of  her  return.  My  lords ;  she  wiM 
struck  with  the  manner  of  the  princess. 
There  was  an  air  of  agitation  in  her  aum* 
ner.  Upon  ber  return  she  hastened  le 
her  apartment.  She  gave  strict  orders 
that  William  Austin  shotdd  not  be  ad* 
mitted  into  her  room  upon  that  eveniflfk 
She  was  observed  to  go  from  her  rooai 
towards  that  which  was  asiigned  to  Bsv» 
gami,  and  to  which  she  had  previeoaly 
herself  retired ;  and  she  venr  soon  dis* 
missed  her  fismale  attendant,  m  a  manner 
quitf  nofil«'  she  Cold  her  sbs  bad  no  fiMr« 
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tber  occasion  for  her  services.  The  fe-  ! 
male  attendant  retired,  but  not  without 
those  suspicions  which  those  circum* 
stances  would  naturallj  excite  in  the 
mind  of  any  individual  who  had  observed 
them.  She  knew  that  at  that  time  Ber- 
gami  was  in  his  bed-room.  This  was  the 
first  alteration  of  the  arrangement  I  have 
stated  to  your  lordships,  and  placing  him 
so  near  the  apartment  of  her  majest;^ ;  it 
was  quite  new  that  she  should  be  dismissed 
in  the  manner  in  which  she  was  ;  and  she 
could  not  but  observe  the  conduct  and 
demeanor  of  the  princess,  which  evidently 
marked  there  was  something  on  her  mind 
which  the  attendant  had  not  previously 
observed.  But,  my  lords,  if  her  suspi- 
cions were  excited  upon  that  evening, 
they  were  confirmed  by  her  observations 
upon  the  following  morning.  And,  my 
lords,  in  any  other  case  than  such  a  one 
as  that  which  is  now  to  be  presented  to 
vour  lordships,  if  the  evidence  at  your 
lordships  bar  shall  prove  that  which  I 
mm  DOW  about  to  state,  it  would  be,  I 
apprehend,  evidence  upon  which  no 
jury  would  hesitate  to  come  to  the  con* 
elusion,  that  an  adulterous  intercourse 
had  taken  place  upon  that  very  night, 
between  this  exalted  personage  and  this 
menial  servant.  For,  my  lords,  on  the 
following  morning,  upon  observing  the 
state  of  the  rooms,  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  evident  her  majesty  had  not 
alept  in  her  own  room  on  that  night.  The 
bed  remained  almost  precisely  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  been  upon  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  and,  my  lords,  the  bed 
assigned  to  the  other  person  had,  to  the 
observation  of  those  who  saw  it  upon 
the  following  rooming,  the  clear  decisive 
marks  of  two  persons  having  slept  in  that 
bed. 

My  lords ;  I  should  state  to  your  lord- 
flhipsi  ttiat  these  apartments  of  her  ma- 
jesty were  at  a  distance  and  removed  from 
those  which  were  assigned  to  any  part  of 
the  suite.  My  lords ;  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning  it  was  perceived,  that  her 
majesty  did  not  come  from  her  room  at 
the  usual  hour — that  access  to  her  majesty's 
room  was  not  afforded ;  at  least  no  one 
ventured  to  go  in,  until  they  received  the 
necessary  call  or  signal  from  her  majesty, 
but  her  majestjr  remained  in  those  apart- 
ments with  this  man  Bergami  in  those 
rooms  which  I  have  stated  to  your  lord- 
^ips,  until  a  late  hour  upon  the  following 
MMDing,  My  lords  ;  her  recent  arrivu 
Hp^aples  had  naturally  induced  persona 
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to  pay  that  respect  to  H.  R.  H.  which  her 
rank  demanded  ;  and  various  persons, 
upon  the  10th  of  November,  called  at 
her  house  for  the  purpose  of  pa)'ing 
her  those  respects.  But,  my  lords,  her 
majesty  was  not  accessible  until  a  late 
hour  upon  that  morning.  I  have  already 
stated  to  your  lordships  the  observations 
which  were  then  made  upon  the  state  of 
the  bed  that  was  appropriated  to  her 
majesty  and  that  which  had  been  assigned 
to  the  courier  Bergami.  My  lords;  I  say 
that  here  upon  these  facts,  I  think  no  ono 
can  doubt  or  hesitate  upon  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  will  arrive  upon  the  case* 
when  I  come  to  narrate  to  your  lordships 
the  various  circumstances  which  subse- 
quently occurred ;  vour  lordships  will  have 
no  doubt,  I  think,  upon  your  minds, 
that  this  was  the  commencement  of 
that  most  scandalous,  most  degradinjg, 
and  most  licentious  intercourse,  which 
your  lordships  will  find  continued  and 
increased,  from  the  period  to  which 
I  am  now  directing  your  lordships  atten- 
tion. 

My  lords  ;  the  natural  effect  of  such 
an  intercourse  is  to  alter  the  compara- 
tive distance  of  the  parties — I  mean  the 
distance  which  ought  to  exist  between  a 
person  of  royal  rank  and  one  of  her 
menial  servants.  But,  my  lords,  when 
once  a  person  of  that  exalted  rank 
demeans  and  degrades  herself  to  such  an 
intimacy  as  that  which  I  have  described,  it 
naturally  creates,  in  the  manner  and  tem- 
per of  the  nerson  with  whom  that  inters 
r^urse  is  formed,  a  freedom  and  an  aa- 
sumption  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  venture  to  assume. 
My  lords;  such  was  the  case  here.  It 
was  observed  by  the  domestics,  that  Ber- 
gami's  conduct  became  more  haughty— 
that  there  was  an  assumption  of  more  im- 
portance— and  the  whole  demeanour  of 
her  majesty  towards  this  person  when 
she  was  unobserved  by  those  persons  of 
rank  and  station  about  her,  was  such  as 
convinced  those  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  observing  it,  that  this  intercourse  waa 
continued  and  going  on  between  them. 

My  lords  ;  a  few  days,  I  believe,  after 
the  time  to  which  I  have  now  called 
your  lordships  attention,  her  majesty 
gave  a  masked  ball  or  entertainment  to 
the  person  who  at  that  time  filled  the 
Neapolitan  throne,  at  a  house  which,  I 
believe,  belonged  to  the  then  king  of 
Naples,  and  which  was  given  by  her  ma- 
jesty in  return  for  the .  reception  which 
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she  had  received  at  that  court.  At  that 
masked  entertainment  her    majesty  first 
assumed  the    character  of  a  Neapolitan 
peasant ;  but  afler  she  had  remained  a  short 
time  at  this  entertainment,  she  returned 
to  the  house  at  which  she  had  attired  her- 
self, which  was  not  the  house  at  which  she 
resided,    but   a    house    near    that    at 
which  the  entertainment  was  given,  and 
she   withdrew   to  a  room  for   the   pur- 
pose   of  changing   her    dress;    and,  to 
the   surprise  of  her   attendants,  instead 
of  being    accompanied   upon  that  occa- 
sion by  those    remales  wno   usually  as- 
sisted her    majesty  upon    those    ocea- 
sions,    the    courier    Bergami    was    sent 
for,    and   withdrew   with    her  into   the 
apartment,  for  the  purpose  of  this  change 
of  dress.    My  lords  ;  it  seems  that  it  was 
her    majesty  8    intention  to  appear  in  a 
character  which  had  been,   whether  se*. 
lected  by  her  majesty  or  the  wish  of  some 
other  person  that  she  should  assume  I 
know  not,  but  she  was  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  the    Genius  of  History,   and 
she  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  gentle- 
man to  the  entertainment,  in  that  charac- 
ter.    Mv  lords ;  I  am  instructed  to  state 
to  your  mrdships,  that  the  dress  which  she 
baa  assumed,  or  rather  the  want  of  it  in 
part,  was  an  extremely  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting character.    But,  my  lords,  the  ma- 
terial fact  to  which  your  lordships  attention 
is  to  be  directed  is  this ;  that  that  change  of 
dress  took  place  in  the  presence  and  with 
tbe  assistance  of  Bergami ;  no  other  per- 
sons being  at  that  time  present.     My 
lords ;    let  me  ask  your  loroships,  in  stat- 
ing this  fact,  what  motive  can  be  assigned, 
what  reason  can  be  given,  that  a  person 
who  at  that  time  filled  one .  of  the  most 
menial  situations  in  her  majesty's  service ; 
who  waited  at  table  behind  her  majesty's 
chair ;  who  rode  as  courier   before  ber 
majesty    when    she  travelled  from  one 
place  to  another — I  ask  your  lordships 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  by  any  rea- 
sonable person,  why  this  man  should  be 
selected  upon  this    occasion— why  her 
attendants  should    be  diaoirded   at  this 
time— and  why  he,  and  he  alone,  is  to  be 
present  at  the  time,  and  to  assist  her  ma- 
les ty  in  this  change  of  dress?    But,  my 
lordis,  more;  after  her  majesty  had  ap- 
p^ured  in  this  character,  she  returned  a 
third  time ;   and  she  then  chanfed  her 
dress,  and  assumed  tliat  of  a  Turkish  pea* 
•ant ;  and  this  courier«-tbis  menial 
also  attired  in  a  similar  dress,  and 
fumes  asifflilar  diameter,  that  of  a  Turk- 


ish peasant,  I  believe,  and  actually  accom-* 
panies  her  majei»ty  in  that  disguise  to 
this  entertainment  given  by  ber  majesty 
to  royalty,  and  at  which  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  at  mples 
were  at  that  time  assembled.  It  will  ap- 
pear to  your  lordships,  that  Bergami  did 
not  long  remain  at  this  place  ;  but  he  re- 
turned alone,  apparently  mortified  from 
some  circumstance  which  probably  had 
occurred  at  that  entertainment.  Her  ma- 
jesty returned  and  pressed  him  to  ga 
again  with  her,-  but  he  declined.  Her 
majesty  was  much  disappointed  at  this 
-•returned  alone,  1  believe,  and  the  en- 
tertainment soon  after  closing,  she  return- 
ed to  her  house,  where  the  apartments  in 
which  the  servants  slept  were  arranged  as 
1  have  already  stated  to  your  lor&hips, 
and  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  now  to 
repeat. 

ray  lords ;  it  was  observed  by  those 
whose  duty    it   was   to   attend  to  her 
majesty  that  in  the  morning  when  she 
rose   and    afterwards    breakfasted,  Ber- 
gami always  rose  just  at  the  same  pe- 
riod;   and,    my    lords,    they    observed, 
that  in  those  apartments  so  situated    as 
I  have  stated    to    your   lordships,  at  a 
distance  from  the  other   apartments  in- 
habited  by  that  part  of  the  suite  com* 
posed    as  I   have   stated  to  your  lord« 
ships,   her    majesty   was     duly   in  the 
habit  and  practice  of  breakfasting  with 
this    courier.     Your  lordships    will    ob» 
serve,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  lordships 
attention,  this  man*s   situation   in    the 
family  remained  the  same.    He  was  still 
the  courier — ^he  wasstillthe  valet-de-cham-. 
bre,— at  least  still  the  footman  ;  and,  con- 
sequentlv,  when  her  majesty  dined,  this 
mifn  still  continued  to  wait  at  the  table  ; 
and  therefore  to  those  of  her  suite  com- 
posed  of  the  English  ladies  of  distinction 
and  the  gentlemen  of  distinction    I  have' 
enumerated  to    vour   lordships,  at  this 
time  he  appeared  to  them  undoubtedly 
still  in  that  character  in  which  he  had 
been   hired   into  her  majesty's   service; 
and  it  was  only  in  private  and  in  secreC, 
and  only  in  the  presence  of  those  servants 
whose  presence  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  perform  those  offices  about  her  niijes« 
ty's    person   which   required    their  .  at- 
tendance in  private— -It  was  to   theni, 
and  to   them  only,  that  at   this  period 
those  familiarities  were  visible.    Bat,  my 
lords,  her  majesty  did  also  oocasionalljf 
walk  upon  toe  terrace  which 
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the  aptrtmentf  which  the  herself  oeca^* 
pied ;  and  she  waa  also  seen  by  those 
persons  occasionally  walking  ann  in  arm 
with  this  coixrier-~vith  tliis  menial  ser- 
fiant. 

My  lords ;  it  happened  that  during 
her  majesty's  residence  at  Naples  this 
person  met  with  an  accident.  He  re- 
ceived some  injury  from  the  kick  of  a 
liofse»  and  he  was  confined  for  some 
tiflse  to  his  room  in  consequence  of 
*lhat  injury*  My  lords;  he  had  already 
aoquirdl  that  ascendancy  over  her  majesty 
that  he  was  enabled*  oven  at  that  period, 
la  introduce  into  the  family  a  servant, 
and  that  servant,  upon  that  occasion 
was  sdected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  upon  him  during  this  illness ; 
and»  my  lords,  this  servant  sleeping  near 
the  room  la  which  Bersami  slept,  did, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  ^thus  in 
attettouice  upon  him»  observe,  more 
Iban  QOoe-»i  beiieve  two  or  three  times 
•«that  after  all  the  persons  in  the  house 
had  retired  to  rest,  her  majesty  went 
fipom  her  own  room  with  great  caution 
and  great  care,  through  the  passage  which 
I  have  described  to  your  lordships,  to  Ber- 

Cni'a  nKHDf  and  that  she  remained  there 
ayery  considerable  period.  And  I  am 
ioBtmcted  that  it  wiU  be  proved  to  your 
lordshipsy  that  at  those  times  this  person^ 
after  her  majesty  had  entered  the  room 
of  Beiyuni  and  had  been  therefor  a  short 
tiose,  heard  sounda  which  convinced  him 
flmt  her  majesty  and  Bergami  were  at 
that  time  kissing  each  other  in  that  room 
Ml  which  Bergami  slept.  My  lords;  I 
am  aware  how  these  circumstances,  dis- 
ffuatin^as  they  are  when  detailed  to  your 
MNdships,  naturally,  excite  that  feeling 
which  undoubtedly  I  anticipate  must  be 
excited  in  your  lordshipa  minds  of  dis« 

rit  is  with  great  pain  I  am  under 
necessity  of  doing  it;  but,  as  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships,  the  duty 
east  upon  me^-^iay,  the  duty  cast  upon 
your  lordahips-— requires  that  I  not  only 
should  state  them  to  you— undoubted- 
]j  stating  them  to  you  with  as  much 
reserve  as  I  can— but  that  I  should  state 
So  your  lordships  those  circumstances 
lUly,  that  your  lordships  may  perfectly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
which  at  this  time  was  going  on  betweeo 
the  parties,  and  die  familiarities  observed 
between  them  by  those  ndio  had  the  op« 
portumties  of  observation,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  iaour  your  lorctehips  censure  by 
deiailiag  thow  mets^  as  I  feel  myself  com*- 
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pelied  to  do  in  the  statement  I  am  now 
making  to  your  lordships. 

My  lords  ;  her  majesty  remained  at 
Naples  from  the  month  oY  November  to 
the  following  month  of  March,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  it  will  be 
proved  to  your  lordshipt  that  the  intimacy 
continued  and  increased  between  those 
persons.  My  lords  ;  I  am  not  at  liberty, 
and  ought  not  to  allude  to  any  public 
rumour,  or  any  thing  but  whet  can  be 
substantiated  in  proof;  but  it  is  a  little 
singular  that  her  majesty  at  her  quitting 
Naples  loses  great  part  of  that  English 
suite  which  accompanied  her  from  tbie 
country.  My  lords  ;  the  fact  itself  needs 
no  comment ;  it  speaks  volumes  to.  every 
unprejudiced  mind.  Your  lordships  wili 
find,  tnat  on  her  quitting  Naples^  several 
of  those  persons  who  had  attemled  her 
thither  remained  at  Naples  and  ceased 
to  form  part  of  her  suite.  Mr.  St  Leger, 
I  have  stated,  had  quitted  her  at  Brans* 
wick ;  therefore  my  observation  doee 
not  apply  to  him ;  but,  my  lords,  lady 
Elisabeth  Forbes  remained  at  Napiee 
upon  her  majesty's  quitting  that  place* 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  left  her  majesty 
at  iJeghom,  m  the  month  of  March  1815, 
in  the  course  of  her  majesty's  proeeediag 
from  Naples  to  Milan  ;  but  at  Naples  waa 
left  lady  Clixabeth  Forbes ;  at  Naples  were 
left  sir  William  Gell  and  the  hon.  Keppel 
Craven ;  at  Naples  was  Jeft  captain  Hesse  9 
so  that  of  seven  English  persons  who  had 
aocompanied  her  majesty  from  this  cou»« 
try*-oae  of  them  undloubteclly  quitting 
at  Brttnswick«-to  whom  my  observation 
does  not  apply«-four  of  the  remaining  six 
left  her  msjesty's  service  at  Naples. 

My  lords ;  there  may  be,  and  proba« 
bly  will  be,  reasons  assigned  for  those 
persons  quitting  her  msjesty's  service 
at  that  period ;  but  I  cannot  but  think 
it  a  little  singular,  that  at  this  period 
she  should  luive  been  quitted  by  so 
many  of  those  attendants  who  had  ac- 
companied her  from  this  country.  It 
will  be  hereafter,  my  lords,  to  be  ex« 
plained  how  this  took  place.  I  caonot 
help  thinkmg,  however,  that  your  lord* 
ships  will  at  least  think  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  although  not  aware 
--as  probably  and  undoubtedly  they  were 
not  aware-!-of  the  degrading  and  vieidua 
intercourse  which  had  taken  place  be^ 
tween  her  majesty  and  Bergami  at  that 
time,  yet  that  probably  some  observatione 
might  have  been  made  by  otbere  with 
respect  to  the  fiuniliarities  beti^een  them. 
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But  whether  that  wet  no  or  Bot,  tbo  fiMt 
ie  that  which  I  hare  stated  to  your 
lordihipe,  that  her  majestj  is  there  quit- 
ted by  those  persons. 

My  lords;  during  her  majesty's  resi- 
dence at  Naples,  another  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  your  lordships  attention 
took  place  with  reference  to  tier  majesty 
and  Bergami,    There  was  a  public  mas« 
'  querade  at  a  theatre  in  that  city*-the 
Theatre  Saint  Carlos,  I  think*    Her  ma- 
jesty chose  to  goto  this  masquerade,  and, 
my  lords,  not  accompanied  by  lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay,  or  lady  Elizabeth  rorbesi 
or  any  of  those  gentlemen  wbo  held  the 
high  situations  of  chamberlains  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service ;    but  her  companions  on 
that  occasion  were  the  courier  Bergami 
and  a  female  serrant  wbo  was  a  fille-de- 
chambre,   a  mademoiselle  Demont— the 
only  companions  of  her  majesty  on  this 
occasion  were  those  two  domestics.    My 
lordsi  the  dresses  chosen  by  her  majesty 
on  that  occasion  were,  as  I  am  instructed, 
pf  the  most  indecent  description — of  such 
a  description,  that  upon  her  entrance  into 
f  he  theatre  with  those  persons,  Bergami 
and  Demont,  attention  was  generally  ex- 
cited ;  so  much  so,  that  they  were  re- 
ceived with  considerable  insult  upon  that 
occasion — I  mean  marks  of  disapprobation 
were  shown  by  the  persons  present,  inso- 
much that  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  retiring;  and  they  withdrew  home  has- 
tily from  that  masquerade.    My  lords, 
how  did  her  maiesty  ^o  to  that  theatre? 
Not  in  her  royal  carriage  accompanied,  as 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships,  by  those 
around  her  who  would  naturally  be  her 
coonpanions  upon  such  an  occasion,  but  a 
common  fiacre  was  procured— they  did 
not  go  out  at  the  door,  the  common  en- 
trance to  her  majesty's  house,  but  they 
crossed  the  garden  in  the  night  to  this 
coach  waiting  at  the  garden  ^te,  and 
these  three  persons  in  Uiis  carnage  went, 
in  the  noanner  I  have  described  to  your 
h>rdsbips,  to  this  scene;  «id,  my  lords, 
that  took  place  which  I  have  suted  to 
▼our  lordships,  and  they  withdrew  long 
before  the  entertainment  would  otherwise 
l^ve  ended,  in  consequence  of  the  obser- 
?ati(|os  her  dress  occasioned.    Perceiving 
thai  she   was  discovered,  her   majesty 
hastily  withdrew  to  her  house,  accom- 
paoied  by  Bergami  and  Demont    Why, 
my  lords,  w^  have  heard,  hi  the  course  of 
what  has  already  taken  place  before  your 
hardships,  some  criticisms  upon  the  Ian- 
gnw  pf  the  prsamble  of  this  bill,  with 
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reepect  to  what  may  or  suijr  not  be  callad 
indlecent  or  ofoisive  fiuiiiliarjtie^:  but  I 
ask  your  lordships  whether  if  what  I  have 
stated  to  your  lordships  be  proved,  there 
IS  any  one  of  your  lordships,  or  any  man 
in  the  country,  who  cai^  doubt  that  the 
familiarities  I  have  described  were  of  the 
most  offensive  and  disgusting  kind— whe- 
ther they  were  such  as  were  fitting,  I 
will  not  say  to  a  person  of  the  iUustrioue 
rank  of  H.  R.  H.  but  to  any  woman  of 
delicacy  or  virtue,  of  whatever  rank  cV 
station  r  For,  my  lords,  let  me  not  forget 
to  state  to  your  lordships,  that,  whidi  if 
I  did  not  state  now,  would,  in  the  course 
of^a  very  short  period  of  my  narrathre  have 
appeared  to  your  lordships;  and  thas 
which  I  believe  your  lordships  wiU  think 
is  no  small  aggravation  of  thei^  oflensive 
and  disgusting  fiuniliarities,  that  Beigan^ 
at  the  time  he  entered  into  her  majestyV 
service,  was  a  married  mam  I  say,  nqr 
lords,  adultery  perhapa  can  hardly  be  ag^ 
^vated :  but  here  is  a  double  adolteiy, 
if  adultery  has  been  committed ;  and,  my 
lords,  I  will  show  to  your  lordships,  thnt 
her  maiesty  was  aware  of  that  ctrcona* 
stance  from  that  which,  very  shortly  after 
the  period  to  which  I  am  now  calUn^  yonr 
lordships  attention,  actually  took  place. 

My  lords ;  I  do  not  here  again  repeat 
that  which  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  too 
often  to  repeat  in  the  course  of  what  I 
have  to  state  to  your  lordships,  the  variona 
acts  of  familiarity  which  were  daily  occoN 
ring  between  those  persons;  because.  If  I 
were  to  do  so»  I  must  be  constantly  re- 
peating the -same  guilty  conduct.  My 
lords ;  it  will  be  proved  to  you,  that  durioff 
her  majesty's  residence  at  Naplo,  as  1 
have  alrea^  stated  to  your  loroships,  her 
majesty  was  almost  daily  in  the  habit  ef 
br«tkfasting  with  this  courier— that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  retuing  to  their  roooM 
sJmost  at  the  same  moment— that  her  asn- 
jesty  dismissed  from  her  bed-room  the  see- 
vant  who  had  previously  attended  her  m^ 
jesty,  and  assisted  in  taking  off  those  habSU 
ments  which  she  was  attu^  witk  at  the 
time  she  retired  to  rest— that  those  serviooa 
were  dispensed  with,  and  that 


red  whicn  never  had  previously,  that  Bee- 
gami,  of  all  the  servanu  of  her  suite,  waa 
th^only  person  admitted  to  her  bed^room 
without  bemg  sent  for,  or  without  pmg 
some  intimation  at  the  door ;  but  ne  wna 
admitted  at  all  timrst  without  eeffemeny 
and  without  notice :  whereas  no  Hther  per- 
son in  her  aulte  or  estahlishment  at  that 
time  eould  venture. to  take  that  lihoKtv 
S  C 
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My  lords ;  as  I  have  already  atiEited  to 
your  lordships,  the  natural  consequence  of 
all  this  was  an  assumption  with  respect  to 
the  establishment ;  which  your  lordships 
Will  find  very  soon  increased  to  that  ex- 
tent^ that  he  became  the  lord  and  master 
lof  the  family.  Tliat  did  not  occur,  un- 
doubtedly, at  the  time  he  quitted  Naples, 
except  as  to  the  one  circumstance  I  have 
mentioned,  of  one  servant  being  taken 
into  the  service  who  had  been  a  friend 
\a6  an  acquaintance  of  his  previously*  ^ 

My  loras;  on  her  majesty*s  quitting 
Kipfet,  which  I  believe  was  about  the 
-month  of  March,  1815,  she  went  to  Rome, 
'where  she  staid  a  short  time,l  believe  two 
er  three  days,  at  tho  European  Hotel,  and 
4\ron\  Ihenoe  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  she 
'-embarked  aboard  a  frigate   in  his  ma- 
jesty's service^  called  the  Clorinde:  ahe 
aailed  in  that  frigate  to  Genoa,  in  the 
eourse  of  her  voyage  leaving  lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay  at  Leghorn ;  so  that  upon 
her  arrival  at  Genoa  she  had  no  English 
lady  of  rank  in  her  suite,  but  was  at  that 
time  joined  by  lady  Charlotte  Campbell, 
■who  remained  with  her  during  the  time 
ahe  was  at  Genoa,  and  quitted  her  ma- 
lesty's  family  in  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing at  Milan.     My  lords ;  on  her  embark- 
ment  on  board  the  Clorinde,  Bergami  still 
illled  the  menial  situation  of  a  courier  and 
attendant  at  her  majesty's  table;  and  I 
mention  this  circumstance  to  vour  lord- 
ahipa,  for  a  reason  which  1  think  you  will, 
by-and«>by,  easily  perceive.    He   waited 
behind  her  majesty's  chair  at  the  table 
during  the  voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to 
Geoos.    My  lords ;  at  Genoa  it  was  ob- 
•erved  bv   her  majesty's  servants,  that 
jthe  confidence  and  intimacy  which  existed 
'between  her  majesty  and  Bergami  greatly 
Increased,  and  that  now  he  frequently 
mthdrew  at  the  time  when  it  was  orainarily 
his  duty  to  wait  at  the  table,  endeavouring 
to  avoid  that  menial  service  as  much  as 
-possible,. accompanying  her  majesty  in  her 
rides  and  in  her  walks :  and,  my  lords,  at 
'Genoa  an  apartment  was  again  assigned 
'to    him  very  near    her  majesty's,  and 
-which  had  a  communication  with  it ;  and 
■the  observation  which  had  occurred  at 
^Naples  was  here  made  more  frequently, 
that^  bed  appropriated  to  her  maiesty 
in  Ksf  room  appeared  rarely  to  have  been 
•alept  in.— My  lords,  so  rarely,  that  the 
servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  it  up 
-dalty,  found  it  unnecessary  lo  be  at  that 
trouble;  for  she  found  it  often  astemg 
.littto  dif composed— apparently  not  at  aU 
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dfieeooiposed  by  a  person  sftieptngfn  it« 
There  was  an  appearance  soroetitnes  of 
the  bed  having  been  pressed  down  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  the  appearaxkce  of 
being  slept  in ;  but  so  little,  that  the  ser- 
vant contented  herself  by  somethnes  not 
at  all  touching  the  bed,  and  somettn^es  bt 
only  setting    the  counterpane   or  quilt 
right.'  My  lords;    Bergami's  bed  room 
was  very  near  and  bad  easy  communica-f 
tion  with  her  majesty's.    Upon  this  part 
of  the  case,  let  roe  ask  your  lordships, 
why,  if  it  was  necessary,  that  a  male  at- 
tendant should  sleep  near  her  majesty^ 
it  was  that  one  or  those  persons  who 
filled    the  highest  situations  in  her  ma-* 
jesty's  suite  was  not  selected  for  that  pur^^ 
pose,  and  how  it  happened,  that  this  man 
Bergami,    who  had  been  known  to  her 
majesty  not  more  than  three  weeks  when 
first  it  took  place— between  whom  and 
her  majesty,    except  for  the  purpose  of 
this  disgraceful  intercourse,  little  familia- 
rity or  intercourse  could  have  taken  place 
—I  ask,  why  it  was  that  this  man  was 
always    selected  to  sleep  near  her  ma« 
jesty^  person?    How  happened  it  that 
her  majesty  did  not  sleep  in  her  own  bed^ 
and  how  happened  it,  as  it  will  be  proved 
to  you,  that  Bergami'a  bed  had  frequentljr 
the  appearance  of  two  persons  sleeping  in 
it—and  that,  her  majesty  was  observed; 
as  she  was  at  Naples,  to  visit  his  bed-room 
after  he  was  in  bed,  and  to  remain  in  that 
room  with  him  for  a  considerable  time? 
What,  my  lords,  should  induce  a  person 
filling  the  high  rank  of  Princess  of  Walea 
to  visit  a  common  courier  who  happened 
to  have  received  an  injury-«>to  visit  hioK 
after  he  is  in  bed  i  Why,  my  lords,  what 
reasonable,  what  possible  cause  can  be 
assigned   for    this  familiarity,   but  that 
which  I  think  your  lordships  will  believe 
took  place,  namely,  that  adulterous  and 
licentious  intercourse  which  existed  be- 
tween them. 

My  lords;  I  know  that,  upon  this  part 
of  the  case^  it  is  incumbent  on  your  lord- 
ships to  be  satisfied,  by  a  reasonable  evi- 
dence, that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had 
taken  place;  and,  nay  lords,  not  only  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  stated  to  your 
lordships  occurred,  but  you  will  find,  aa 
the  narrative  proceeds,  that  if  thia  evi» 
dence  be  not  sufficient  to  satiufy  your 
lordships  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inter* 
course,  it  will  be  put  beyond  the  possl^^ 
bilitv  of  doubt  by  other  facts  which  I 
shall  have  to  state  4o  you  in  the  course  of 
my  narrative*  My  lords ;  lU  Genoa  agai% 
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begin    the  practice   I  bare  stated    to 
your  lordshipiy  of  their'  breakfasting  toge^ 
ther  in  a  retired  part  of  the  liou»e,  sepa- 
rate  from   that  m  which  her  majesty's 
suite  resided ;  and  here  took  place  some 
circumstances  which  mark  the  power  this 
courier  was  acquiring  o?er  her  majesty 
by  this  degrading  and  disgraceful  con* 
duct  of  hers  towards  bim.    My  lords ;  I 
have  stated  to  your  lordships  that  he  was  a 
married  man.    He  had  a  daughter  called 
Victorine ;  and»  my  lords,  at  Genoa  this 
child  is  brought  and  received  into  her 
majesty's  familv.     Not  only   the  child, 
but  a  brother  of  Bergami's,  named  Lewis, 
was  taken  into  the  service.    His  sister,  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Faustina,  was  re- 
ceived into  her  family,  for  the  purpose,  as 
it  was  said,  of  assistmg  in  taking  care  of 
this  child,  for  whom  Bergami  had  a  sreat 
affection,  and  whom  her  majesty  wished 
to  adopt  into  her  family,     Nav,  more, 
iny  loras ;  from  the  affection  which  this 
roan  was  stated  to  have  for  one  of  bis  pa* 
rents,  the  other  I  believe  being  dead,  bis 
mother  also  is  removed  into  her  majesty's 
family.    So  that  at  Genoa  there  are  at 
once  mtroduced  his  brother  in  a  menial 
aituation  in  the  service,  his  sister,  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  child,  Victorine.    Why,  I 
ask  your  lordships,  how  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?    Is  it  usual  in  any  family 
for  a  person  who  even  for  a  long  time  has 
been  in  the  service  of  his  master  or  mis- 
tress, and  may  have  faithfully  performed 
that  service«-but  still  less  for  a  man  who 
has  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  service? 
for  ^our  lordships  will  find  that  he  was 
received  into    her  majesty's  service  at 
the  latter  end  of  October,  1814;  but  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  few  short  months  afler  he 
has  been  so  received  into  the  service^  his 
mother,  his  sister,  his  brother,  his  child, 
are  all  at  once  taken  into  the  familv,  for 
no  assignable  reason  whatever.    When 
the  child  was  taken  into  the  family,  I  be- 
lieve she  was  only  of  the  age  of  two  or 
three  years — of  very  tender  years  at  that 
time.    But  who  is  received  into  it  to  take 
care  of  the  child  ?     Your  lordships  would 
Miturally  suppose  that  a  child  of  those 
tender  years  required  the  fostering  care  of 
her  mother.    But  no,  my  lords,  the  wife 
is  not  received  into  the  service.    She  re- 
mains apart  from  her  husband — the  child, 
the  sister,  the  mother,  and  the  brother 
are  received ;  but  the  wife,  who  would  be 
the  natural  person  to  take  care  of  and  to 
jwatch  pver  tha  health  of  this  infant^  if 


not  rteelved  Into  the  family,  butthediildl 
is  withdrawn  from  her  oare,  and  received 
into  it.  And,  my  lords  (which  I  think 
greatly  aggravates  the  case),  her  ma^ 
jesty,  though  she  knew  that  Bergami  waa 
married,  as  I  will  prove  to  you  by  her 
own  declarations  at  a  subsequent  periddr 
represented  that  which  one  should  hava 
thought  would  not  have  added  to  the 
esteem  which  she  might  have  felt  for  m 
faithful  servant :  she  represented  to  aome 
of  those  about  her,  that  Bergami  was  noa* 
married— that  this  was  a  child  he  had 
had  by  some  person,  and  that  she  was  om 
tliat  account  anxious  to  receive  this  chlld^ 
My  lords,  1  say  that  circumstance  one 
should  have  thought,  to  a  virtuous  and 
to  a  delicate  mind,  would  not  have  tended 
greatly  to  increase  the  estimation  for  the 
menial  courier.  But  that  was  no  defect 
in  her  majesty's  eyes.  She  consented 
to  receive  the  child,  and,  as  1  have  stated 
to  vour  lordships,  consented  to  receive  ili 
unaer  those  circumstances. 

My  lords ;  her  majesty  remained  ia 
Genoa  until  the  15th  of  May.  She  then 
went  from  that  place  to  Milan,  leaving 
lady  Charlotte  Campbdl  at  Genoa  t  bat 
I  believe  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  sbottljfE 
after  joined  her  at  Milan ;  where,  how^ 
ever,  she  remained  for  a  very  short  time* 
finally  quitting  her  majesty's  service  i» 
that  month  of  May  1815,  having  joined 
her  majesty  at  Genoa  in  the  month  of 
April.  My  lords;  in  the  journey  from 
Genoa  to  Milan,  Bergami  still  accompa^ 
nied  her  majesty's  carriages  aa  a  cou^ 
rier ;  but  you  will  remark,  that  lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  did  not  accompanjr 
her  majesty  in  that  journey,  though  sba 
afterwards  attended  her  at  Milan.  Ia 
the  course  of  this  journey,  it  was  ob^ 
served  by  the  servants,  that  her  majeatjf. 
frequently  conversed  with  her  couner*-^ 
that  she  offered  him  refreshments  firom 
time  to  time,  and  showed  Uie  strongest 
marks  of  attention  to  him— he  still  habited 
and  performing  his  services  as  a  coariec* 
My  lords,  at  Milan,  her  majesty  firat 
lodged  at  some  house  in  a  part  of  the 
town  where  she  remained  only  two  or 
three  days,  I  believe;  but  she  went  to 
another  called  the  Boromeo,  where  she 
staid  about  two  months.  My  lords,  en 
lady  Charlotte  Campbell's  quitting  'her  at' 
Milan,  her  majesty  was  lett  witlntut  a^y 
English  lady  whatever  in  her  suite*  One 
would  have  thought  that,  considering  tha 
high  rank  and  station  of  her  majesty—* 
considering  tha  expectation  fbe.bad  aC^ 
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bMOBiin^  ifttccn  eontort  itf  tUt 
thai  dbe  wcmld  natarally  have  been  anx- 
ioua,  durioff  the  whole  coane  of  her 
abaanee,  to  oava  had  about  her  peraoa  aa 
bar  companiona  ladies  of  high  raok  and 
ibfdoadim  of  this  couDtrr.  BoC,  my 
laNb,  if  Iherp  were  any  dimeolt?  in  that, 
at  least  we  should  have  expected  that  she 
wrndd  have  looked  for  persons  of  a  aimi- 
kr  rank  either  in  the  country  she  visited, 
or  ia  her  natire  country  Brunswick ;  but, 
will  ywr  lordships  belierey  that  npon  this 
•eeaskiii  ahe  recelfed  into  her  serrice  a 

Csan  whom  she  had  neTor  seen  nor 
rd  of—  a  person  of  vulgar  raanuers— 
as  naadnoated  person.  But,  my  lords, 
wha  was  that  person  f    My  brdst  that 

Es  was  another  sister  of  the  courier 
mi.  The  man  at  that  time  who 
that  menial  situation  in  her  service 
and  waited  at  her  Ubie,  contrives,  by  the 
piHrer  he  has  assumed  over  her  maiesty, 
to  cblaio  admission  for  a  female,  desig- 
nated as  the  coantess  Oldi,  and  who  is 
bar  'majes^s  oaly  female  companion  on 
tba  traveb  on  which  she  was  about  to 
So  that  your  lordships  have 
two  sisters,  the  mother,  the  nrother, 
and  the  child  received  into  her  majesty's 
ftasily  —  the  sister  sittkig  at  table  with 
her  msjeaty  as  lady  of  honour,  Bergami 
waiting  at  table  as  courier,  the  brother 
perferming  menial  services,  the  mother 
SUnkig  at  the  table  with  the  servants, 
Bergami  dining  at  the  table  with  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  sister  received  into  the 
ftmily  as  lad^  of  honour ! 

My  lords;  it  was  known  to  some  persons 
at  Naples,  that  the  countess  Oldi  was  the 
sister  of  Bergami.  It  was  not  known  to 
aay  other  of  the  suite.  She  carefully  ab- 
stained from  communicating  that  circum- 
ataaoe  to  others.  Bergami  was  anxious 
to  conceal  the  fact;  but  it  could  not 
be  long  concealed,  and  the  fact  became 
known  that  the  sister  of  Bergami  was  re^ 
eeived  into  her  majesty's  service,  in  the 
month  of  May  1815,  not  only  as  her  lady 
of  honour,  but  as  the  only  person  fiUing 
that  bigh  rank  and  situation  in  her  ma- 
jesty's service,  which  had  been  previously 
£lled  by  those  ladies  of  distinction  of  this 
fsonntry  whose  names  I  have  stated  to 
▼our  lordships,  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  and  afterwards 
lady  Charlotte  Campbell.  What  inference 
can  your  lordships  draw  from  this  cir- 
cumstance i  Not  that  I  am  asking  your 
lordshipa  to  decide  on  inference  and  sua- 
picieii**bnt  whea  yoor  Idrdshtps  coopie 
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this  wMi  other  circ^msUMctt  I  havw 
stated,  and  shall  hereafter  sttte,  can  any 
man  doubt  what  was  the  cause,  what 
was  the  motive,  whsit  was  the  rtoason,  for 
the  introduction  of tboae  pefsoos  intd  th« 
service? 

My  lords;  her  majesty  bad  not  been 
long  at  Milan  before  she  made  a  tour  to 
Venice,  and  upon  that  tonr  Bergami  atill 
accompanied  her  as  a  courier*  My  lord% 
to  show  your  lordships  the  degree  of 
familiarity  which  exiated  between  those 
persons,  I  will  now  stale  to  yoor  lordships 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  on  thai 
visit  to  Venice  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June  1815.  I  have  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships the  different  neriods  at  which  the 
English  gentlemen  nad  quitted ;  bat  she 
had  been  joined  at  Milan  by  Mr.  Dmm* 
mond  Burrell,  who  accompanied  her  to 
Venice* 

Lord  Gi»ydir.  —  My  lords,  I  most  beg 
leave  to  set  the  learned  counael  right,  by 
stating,  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Drummoml 
Burr^l  who  aecompanied  her  majesty. 

Mr.  AHomejf  GeneraL^Mj  lords;  I 
mean  Mr.  William  Burrell.  I  am  sura 
your  lordships  will  believe  that  I  am  be* 
tn^ed  into  the  error  by  carelessness,  but 
that  rdid  not  mean  the  slightest  reiectioa 
upon  the  noble  lord,  or  upon  the  gentle* 
man  whose  name  I  mentioned.  My  lords^ 
I  am  stating  to  your  lordships  the  fact»— 
I  mean  not  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
any  of  those  gentlemen  wlioae  names  I 
have  roentionra;  but  that  Mr.  William 
Burrell  was  the  only  English  gentleman 
who  had  replaced  those  gentlemen  I  have 
stated  to  yoor  lordships,  and  that  he  ac« 
companied  her  majesty  on  that  tour 
from  Milan  to  Venice.  I  am  not  im«> 
puting  to  Mr.  William  Burrell«-far  from 
it-*U)e  slightest  suspicion.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  ignorant  of  that  which  was 
taking  place  in  her  majesty's  family.  I 
undoubtedly  did  not  state  that  Mr.  Bor- 
rdl  was  cognisant  of  the  Aicts  I  have 
stated.  I  am  sUre  your  lordships  will  ex- 
cuse me  in  the  difficult  task  I  have  to 
perform,  and  will  excuse  the  enror  into 
which  I  fdl.  I  was  about  to  sute  to  your 
lordships  a  fiict  which  took  place  at  Ve^ 
nice.  Mv  lords,  at  Venice,  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  after  her  majesty  had  dined* 
and  her  attendants  had  withdrawn  from 
the  uble,  and  she  was  left  in  the  room 
with  Bergami,  who  had  been  waiting  upon 
that  occasion,  and  was  stBl,  as  I  bare 
stated  to  your  lordships,  hi  the  attuation 
tf  comieri  it  was  obsferved»  not  by  one  of 
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heromi  altendanU)  but  by  one  of  the  ser- 
Tants  at  the  hotel,  that,  alter  thecompenj 
had  retired,  her  majetty  took  a  gold 
chain  and  presented  it  to  Bergami  and 
placed  it  u(Mm  hit  neck — that  upon  that 
occasion  there  waa  a  great  familiarity  and 
playfulnefs  between  those  persons.  He 
withdrew  it  from  his  own  person,  and 
placed  It  upon  her  majesty^  Her  ma* 
jesty  rejf^ced  it  upon  him ;  and  thia  oc- 
curred m  the  presence  of  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  that  establishment.  My  lords, 
why  do  I  mention  this  fact  i  I  moition 
it  to  show  your  lordshios  how  this  fami* 
]iarity  was  proceeding — how  this  improper 
intercourse  was  increasing  between  these 
persons,  and  that,  even  at  that  time,  when 
ne  was  filling  this  menial  situation,  she 
was  conferring  upon  him  this  favour,  and 
marking  him  out  from  all  the  rest  of  her 
suite,  by  this  present  she  had  made  to 
him  at  Venice.  After  this  had  taken 
place,  she  went  to  the  room  to  which  the 
other  parts  of  her  suite  had  retired ;  and, 
in  stating  this,  I  am  imputing  nothing,  I 
trust,  to  any  person  but  to  her  majesty 
and  Bergami;  but  your  lordships  will 
think  that  it  is  a  fact  which  strongly  con- 
firms the  other  parts  of  the  narrative 
which  I  have  been  making  to  your  lord- 
ahips,  and  which  proves  conclusively  the 
ismiliarity  and  intercourse  which  at  that 
time  existed  between  those  persons. 

My  lords;  her  majesty  returned,  after 
a  few  days,  from  Venice  to  Milan,  and 
after  her  return  she  went  to  the  house  of 
the  Villa  Villani.  Here,  after  she  had 
been  a  short  time,  Mr.  William  Burrell 
quitted  her  maiesty's  establishment,  he 
having  remained  with  her  a  short  time 
when  she  was  at  Milan  upon  the  tour  to 
Venice— and  upon  her  return  to  Milan  to 
the  VUla  VaUani,  Mr.  WiUiam  BurreU 
quitted. 

My  lords ;  it  was  observed  by  the  ser- 
vants, that  by  degrees  as  the  English  es- 
tablishment quitted  till  they  had  totally 
quitted — for  she  had  not  now  one  Englisn 
servant  —  her  majesty  was  less  reserved 
in  her  intercourse  with  Bergami.  It  was 
observed  at  the  Villa  Villani,  that  she  had 
presented  him  with  a  gown  of  her  own— 
a  silk  bed-gown,  which  Bergami  wore  as 
a  morning  eown.  My  lords,  it  was  ob* 
served  at  the  Villa  Villani,  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  continued  as  it 
had  at  the  other  places— that  his  room 
was  very  near  that  which  she  occupied  at 
flight— and  that  there  was  a  hte  comma* 
BMtHm  lo  go  firon  one  to  the  iitheri 
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without  being  observed  by  the  other  parts 
of  the  estamishment.  Here  again  that 
was  observed  which  I  have  already  stated 
to  your  lordships,  that  Bergami  bad  ft«e 
access  to  her  majesty's  bed-room  without 
ceremony,  without  notice— and  that  ho 
was  the  only  person  of  the  suite  who  had 
this  permission  and  licence  given  to  him.-** 
My  lords,  after  Mr.  Burrell  had  quitted^ 
and  after,  as  I  have  stated  before,  all  tboso 
had  withdrawn  from  her  service  who  had 
accompanied,  who  went  with  her  froaa 
this  country,  and  when  no  English  lady 
remained  about  her,  and  no  English  per* 
son  of  distinction  in  her  train,  her  reserve 
to  Bergami  became  less,  and  she  becmno 
also  more  familiar  with  the  rest  of  her 
servants.  My  lordt,  I  do  not  impute  tl 
to  her  majesty  as  a  crime  or  an  ctfencei 
although  I  think  she  much  demeaned  her^ 
self;  but  I  can  attribute  it  only  to  thia 
most  unfortunate,  this  most  wicked  at* 
tachment  she  had  formed  for  her  courier^ 
who  was  one  of  those  servants.  She  waa 
in  the  habit  of  familiarly  playiug  with  her 
servants  at  games.  When  1  state  this,  I 
do  not  impute  this  to  her  majesty  as  m 
crime  by  itself:  it  maybe  nothing;  bat 
when  you  consider  the  reasons,  the  occa^ 
sions,  the  circumstances,  under  whieli 
this  familiarity  took  place*-^!  say,  my 
lords,  I  think  it  mutt  prove  to  your  lord- 
ships satisftiction,  that  it  arose  out  of  that 
degrading,  that  licentious  attachment 
which  she  had  formed  for  the  eourief 
Bercami,  and  that  no  other  ciroumstaneo 
woidd  have  tempted  her  majesty  to  de» 
mean  herself  to  those  acts  of  familiarity 
which  riie  was  in  the  habit  of  showing, 
not  only  towards  him,  but  towards  her 
other  servants,  by  playing  at  games  at  the 
Villa  Villani. 

My  lords;  during  the  time  she  remained 
there,  during  the  mount  of  August  1815^ 
her  majesty  visited  Mount  St.  Gothard', 
and  upon  tnat  occasion  was  accompanied, 
as  she  alwm  was,  by  Bergami,  who  still, 
I  believe,  filled  the  station  of  courier  hi 
her  service^  My  lords,  upon  that  occa- 
sion she  visited  a  place  called  Varise. 
She  stopped  at  the  Inn  at  Varise,  where 
she  dined;  and  it  will  be  proved  to  you, 
that  upon  that  occasion  she  retired  with 
Bergami  to  a  bed-room,  and  was  shut  up  kt 
that  bed*room  with  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  This,  my  lords,  in  the  day-time— at 
a  period  when  no  apparent  reason  required 
the  attendance  or  Bergami ;  who  waa 
still  her  courier  •»  but  such  the  ftict  was, 
tbttihe  did  retire  with  him,  and 
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in  a  bed-room  for  a  considerable  period. 
My  lords,  after  that  dinner  they  proceeded 
to  a  place  called  Madona  delia  Monte, 
where  they  slept,  and  the  next  day  they 
went  to  the  Boromean  Itle8%  My  lorda, 
her  majeaiy  had  ▼itited  that  place  in  her 
way  from  Germany  to  Italy,  and  upon 
that  occasion,  as  was  natural,  a  larse 
apartment,  the  beat  I  suppose  which  the 
inn  afforded,  was  assigned  to  her  majesty 
for  her  bedf-room.  The  persons  at  the 
ion  naturally  eitpeeted  that  the  same 
•partment  would  be  occupied  by  her 
SBajesty  upon  this  occasion ;  but,  my 
lords,  that  room  had  no  communication 
with  any  other  room  in  which  a  person 
could  sleep:  and  it  is  remarkable,  thai 
upon  this  second  tisit,  when  she.  was  ac- 
eompaaied  by  the  courier  Bergami,  she 
alters  the  arrangements  of  the  rooms- 
she  declines  to  occupy  that  which  she  had 
occupied  upon  her  first  visit— and  she 
solicits  anotner  and  an  inferior  apartment, 
but  which  other  and  inferior  apartment 
immediately  communicated  with  the  room 
which  was  assigned  as  the  sleeping-room 
of  Bergami.  Why,  ray  lords,  this  I  say 
is  a  little  singular.  What  reason  is  there 
for  this  ?  What  situation  does  Bergami 
fill  in  the  family  which  requires  that  he 
should  always  sleep  in  a  room  adjoining 
that  of  her  majesty  i  How  is  it  that  he 
is  the  person  selected  by  her  majesty 
out  of  her  sMite  to  occupy  a  room  which 
had  immediate  communication  with  his  ? 
However,  my  lords,  such  was  the  fact; 
and  I  mention  it  to  your  lordships  to  show 
the  difference— that  when  she  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  Bergami,  and  be- 
fore he  unfortunately  entered  her  service 
at  the  time  she  first  visited  Italy,  another 
room  was  assigned  to  her,  which  was  su- 
perior in  point  of  accommodation :  But 
that  she  refuses  upon  tliis  occasion,  and 
chooses  one  near  ^ergami's  and  having 
communication  with  it.  That  was,  my 
lords,  as  I  submit,  undoubtedly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  tliat  intercourse 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  at 
least  without  exciting  observation,  and 
ziot  only  observation,  but  discovery,  if 
her  apartment  had  remained  at  a  distance 
from  that  assigned  to  him;  but  having 
taken  care  to  have  his  room  near  her  own, 
then  the  communication  was  easy,  with- 
out observation,  and  afforded  the  means  of 
^ntinuing  that  intercourse  that  had  pre- 
viously existed. 

,    My^  lords ;  her  majesty  also,  upon  that 
^tfxasion,  upon  their  returo^  stopped  at  a 
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place  called  Bellinsona;  aad  I  mention 
that  place  to  your  lordships  because  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  you,  that  now  in* 
deed  their  iamiiiarity  had  arrived  at  that 
height,  that  Bergami  thought  himself  en-» 
titled  to  a  much  higher  place  in  her  ma* 
jesty's  service,  and  that  he  was  Uien  en-i 
titled  not  only  to  a  much  higher  place  in 
her  majesty's  service,  but  to  sit  at  her 
majesty's  Ubie*    My  lords,  undoubtedly 
before  this,  except  perhaps  upon  one  oc- 
casion, I  know  not  whether  upon  any, 
except  breakfiuting  together  in  private, 
when  no  person  observed  them  but  those 
in   immediate  attendance  upon  lier  ma- 
jesty, she  had  ventured  before  this  period 
to  introduce  Bergami  at  her  own  table. 
But  at  Bellinzona  this  man,  still  retaining 
the  dress  of  a  courier  —  still  performing 
the  menial  offices  of  that  service— b  ac- 
tually admitted  by  her  moietoty  in  that 
dress  to  her  majesty's  table  at  dinner* 
And  I  believe  your  lordships  will  find, 
from  thst  period,  that  he  constantly,  and 
afterwards  uniformly,   dined  at  her  ma* 
jesty*s  table.    Why  I  my  lords,  does  this 
accord  with  the  dignity  of  a  princess  ?-« 
My  lords;  if  there  were  such  merits  in  this 
man  which  entitled  him  to  advanoementi 
and  to  high  bvour  and  distinction  on  tlie 
part  of  her  migesty,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  decorous — would  it  not  have 
been  .more  appropriate  in  her — ^to  have 
first  advanced  him    to  those  situations 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  dine  in 
company  with  her  majesty,  and  at  her 
majesty's  table? — But  no,  my  lords,  this 
infatuated  attachment  had  so  taken  pos- 
session of  her  Majesty's  mind,  that  she 
actually,  in  the  presence  of  her  servants, 
admits  this  man,  in  the  garb  of  a  servant, 
to  dine  as  a  compsnion  with  her.    My 
lords,  I  may  be  told  this  is  pardonable 
familiarity — ^that  this  is  levitv— that  these 
are  foreign  manners.    My  fords,  I  know 
not  whether  these  observations,  if  thev 
shall  be  made,  will  have  any  weight  witn 
your  lordships ;  but  I  cannot  think  that, 
under  any  cn'cumstances,  such  familiarity 
was  allowable  between  a  person  of  the 
high  rank  and  station  of  her  majesty  and 
one  of  her  menial  servants.    My  lords, 
was  it  ever  heard  of— I  will  not  say  iq 
high  society— but  even  in  the  middle 
ranks  and  classes  of  society,  that  the^ 
admit  as  their  familiar  companions  at  their 
tables,  persons  at  the  time  performing 
menial  offices   in    their   houses  ?    ^  My 
lords,  if  this  does  not  take  place  in  private 
life-^if  it  would  be  considered  ai  todecoct 
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ou8^-how  much  more  indecorous^  how 
much  more  disgusting,  is  it  when  it  takes 
place  between  a  person  of  the  exalted 
rank  and  station  of  her  majesty,  and  a 
servant  holding  a  menial  capacity  in  her 
service!  Mv  lords,  I  say,  can  this  be 
accounted  for  upon  any  other  reason  or 
motive,  than  that  criminal  attachment 
which  had  been  formed  ?  —  My  lords, 
when  once  such  an  attachment  as  that 
has  been  formedi  and  a  criminal  inter- 
course has  taken  place,  all  distinctions 
between  the  persons  are  thrown  down— • 
the  lowest  and  the  most  vulgar  person  be- 
comes upon  a  level  with  the  highest,  and 
they  assume — and  they  assume  that  which 
they  have  a  right  to  assume  towards  such 
persons— to  be  treated  by  them  with  the 
same  attention  as  a  person  of  the  rank 
equivalent  to  that  her  royal  highness  en- 
joyed— which  was  the  case  with  this  person 
at  that  period,  and  continued  to  be  so* 

My  lords ;  upon  that  occasion  also  they 
visited  Lugano;  and  at  Lugano  your 
lordships  will  find  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence of  that  which  occurred  at  various 
other  places  of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
taking  place  between  them.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  at  all  these  places 
is  abreast,  always  the  same,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  room  of  the  courier  Ber- 
gami  shall  be  near  that  of  the  Queen. 
And,  my  lords,  without  entering  into  dis- 
gusting particulars,  your  lordships  will 
find  that  upon  the  visit  at  Lugano,  at 
least  I  think  when  the  evidence  comes  be- 
fore your  lordships  you  will  be  satisfied 
of  that  which  the  facts  of  the  case  I  think 
will  have  left  no  doubt  upon  your  lord- 
ships minds  had  previously  existed  — 
namely,  that  an  actual  adulterous  inter- 
course took  place  between  those  parties. 

My  lords ;  upon  her  return  from  this 
tour,  her  majesty  established  herself  at 
a  villa  near  Como,  the  Villa  d'Este ;  and 
your  lordships  will  find  that,  upon  her 
establbhment  at  this  place,  the  bed-rooms 
of  the  Princess  and  Borgami  were  ar- 
ranged in  a  manner  similar  to  that  I  have 
described  to  your  lordships  as  taking 
place  at  the  various  places  her  majesty 
visited— that  they  were  divided  only  by  a 
small  cabinet  communicating  internally 
with  the  chamber  on  the  one  side  of  her 
majesty,  and  on  the  other  of  Bergami, 
the  doors  of  which  chambers  were  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  and  the  apartmenu 
thus  assigned  to  her  majesty  and  Ber- 
gami being  at  a  distance  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  fkmily.  My  lords,  here 


I  was  observed  to  lake  place  that  which! 
have  already  stated  to  have  taken  place 
before,  that  the  Princess  and  Bergami 
retired  to  their  bed-room  about  the  same 
period,  and  rose  about  the  same  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  during  her  residence  at 
the  Villa  d'Este,  her  majesty  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  at  least  appear 
better  to  the  world  that  he  should  appear 
in  a  particular  character,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  her  Buijesty's  chamber- 
lain, and  in  that  character  constantly 
dined  with  her  majesty,  and  from  that 
period,  without  interruption,  he  dined  at 
tier  majesty's  table,  with  the  dame 
d'honneur  or  countess  Oldi,  and  those, 
persons  admitted  to  that  honour. 

My  lords,  she  continued  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  till  the  month  of  November  1815. 
She  then  went  to  Genoa,  and  on  the  15th 
of  November  1815  she  embarked  on  board 
one  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  the  line,  the 
Leviathan,  and  proceeded  in  that  ship  ta 
Sicily.  My  lords,  on  her  going  on  board 
the  Leviathan,  apartments,  the  best  that 
could  be  provided,  were  naturally  allotted 
to  her  majesty.  It  had  been  thought,' 
of  course,  by  those  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  intercourse  which  had  taken  place 
between  her  majesty  and  Bergami,  that 
the  proper  mode  of  assigning  those  apart* 
ments  would  be  to  place  her  female  at-^ 
tendants  as  near  her  majesty  as  might 
be;  and  therefore  two  cabins  in  the  in-^ 
side  of  the  room  used  as  a  dining-roons' 
were  prepared,  one  for  her  majesty  and 
one  for  her  lady  of  honour;  a  cabin  im* 
mediately  adjoining  this,  at  least  adjoin^' 
ing  her  majesty's  room,  was  assigned  to 
another  female  servant,  in  her  majesty'e 
suite ;  but,  on  her  majesty's  coming  on 
board,  that  arrangement  of  the  rooms  wa» 
altered,  and  her  majesty  directed  that 
the  room  immediately  adjoining  her  own, 
and  which  I  have  stated  to  your  lordshipe 
had  boon  supposed  a  proper  room  for  one 
of  her  female  attenuieints,  should  be  ap-» 
propriated  to  the  use  of  Bergamf.  My 
lords,  she  remained  on  board  this  ship 
from  the  15tli  of  November,  when  she 
embarked,  until  the  26th.  I  think,  in 
the  cpurse  of  her  voyage,  she  visited 
Elba,  where  she  staid  a  day  or  two.  She' 
then  sailed  to  Palermo,  where  she  arrived 
on  the  ^th  of  November  1815.  My 
lords,  on  board  this  ship  Bergami,  as  her 
chamberlain,  continued  to  dine  at  her 
majesty's  table ;  but,  as  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  your  lordships  will  find  that 
she  was  extremely  cautiousi  and  had  been 
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eren  before  thii  period,  in  the  habit  of  avond'- 
iDj^  in  the  course  of  her  travels,  the  meeting 
with  any  English  persons  on  the  continent. 
During  her  short  stay  on  board  this  ship, 
ahe  took  care  to  conceal  from  the  eye  of 
those  who  were  strangers  to  her  those 
familiarities  which  had  commenced,  and 
were  no  doubt  continuing,  between  her- 
self and  Bergami.  But,  my  lords,  she 
did  that  which  I  have  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships—she altered  the  arrangement  of  the 
cabins .« she  treated  Bergami  with  the 
greatest  familiarity  as  her  chamberlain — 
die  frequently  walked  with  him  arm  in 
arm  upon  tlie  deck,  and  she  appeared 
particularlv  attentive  to  him. 

My  lords ;  her  majesty  arrived  at  Pa- 
lermo on  the  26th  of  November  1815, 
and  at  Palermo  she  went  to  court,  and 
was  accompanied  b^  Bergami  to  the  court 
of  Sicilv,  attired  m  a  very  magnificent 
hussar  dress  in  the  character  of  chamber* 
lain.  She  remained  at  Palermo  for  a 
very  short  period,  and  then  went  to  Mes- 
sina, where  she  remained  from  December 
the  6th  until  early  in  the  following  month 
of  January — I  think  the  3rd  of  January 
IS  16.  M^  lords,  upon  her  arrival  at 
Messina,  m  the  house  which  she  occu- 
pied there  the  same  arrangement  again 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  bed-rooms 
of  herself  and  Bergami — the  bed-room  of 
Bergami  was  very  near  to  the  Princess's, 
but  separated  by  one  in  which  the  coun« 
teas  Oldi,  his  sister,  slept — so  that  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  room  of  the  Prin- 
cess, you  must  pass  through  the  room  in 
which  Bergami  slept,  and  then  the  room 
in  which  the  countess  slept.  My  lords, 
it  was  observed  that  the  door  of  Bergami 's 
room,  which,  as  I  have  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships, opened  a  communication  through 
his  room  an^  through  the  following  room 
to  that  of  the  Princess,  and  was  the  only 
communication  door,  watf  constantly 
locked  at  night  after  her  majesty  and 
after  the  countess  of  Oldi  had  retired  to 
their  rooms«**But,  my  lords,  the  apart^ 
ments  of  some  of  the  servants  who  at- 
tended upon  her  majesty— of  one  at  least 
•^was  sufficiently  near  for  her  occasionally 
to  hear  that  Bergami  was  actually  in  the 
room  of  the  Princess— and  more,  it  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  morninf^,  that 
when  her  majesty  wanted  the  assutanoe 
of  her  servant  for  any  purpose  about  her 
person,  she  was  :frequently  seen  coming 
^othe  state  in  which  she  had  left  her  bed, 
HMhoat  being  dressed,  through  the  room 
^P^ihe  countess  Oldi  und  the  room  Ber» 
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i  himself  occupied,  and  before  he  had 
[eh  it.  And,  my  lords,  it  was  observed, 
that  Bergami  and  the  then  Princett,  ber 

g resent  Majesty,  frequently  retired  at 
lessba  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  even- 
ing to^  their  rooms ;  and  that,  instead  of 
requiring  the  assistance  of  any  of  her 
female  servants  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
to  her  bed,  that  after  they  had  so  left  Uie 
other  part  of  the  house  and  retired  to 
their  rooms,  they  were  not  seen  again 
from  that  period  till  the  following  mom<« 
ing,  and  tnat  no  assistance  was  required 
on  the  part  of  the  female  servants  to  her 
majesty  previous  to  her  retiring  to  her 
bed  —  frec^uently  she  would  withdraw 
without  catling  either  (for  her  majesty 
had  at  that  time  two  filles-de-cbambre)  to 
undress  her.  She  became  very  regardleaa 
of  her  person  —  she  became  more  appa* 
rently  endeared  to  tliis  chamberlain— ahe 
called  him  by  the  most  familiar  and  en- 
dearing titles— <<  her  friend,"  **  ber  heart," 
and  various  other  epithets  she  used  wbcni 
she  addressed  him.  So  that  no  doubt 
remained  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  those 
familiarities  and  hearing  those  expreauonsp 
and  regarding  this  conduct,  that  those 
familiarities  which  would  alone  justiQr 
those  expressions,  did  continue  between 
them. 

My  lords ;  on  the  6th  of  January  1816» 
her  majesty  left  Messina,  and  upoo  thai 
occasion  embarked  on  board  the  frigate 
the  Clorinde,  which  had,  as  wiU  be  in  the 
recollection  of  your  lordships,  carried  ber 
majesty,  after  she  left  Naples  from  Civitu 
Vecchia  to  Genoa.  My  lords,  the  vessel 
was  still  commanded  bv  that  same  ho- 
nourable person  who  had  commanded  ber 
upon  the  former  occasion ;  and,  my  Jords» 
it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  lord- 
ships, that  at  the  period  when  her  me« 
jesty  first  went  on  board,  Bergami  had 
attended  upon  her  in  the  charaictef  of  ft 
menial  servant,  and  had  waited  npoD  ber 
at  table.  My  lords,  upon  this  second 
occasion  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  chamberlain,  and  had  been 
permitted  by  her  majesty  to  dine  at  her 
table.  The  lionouraUe  officer  who  com- 
manded the  Clorinde,  and  who  bad  pre- 
viously seen  Bergami  in  Ihe  low  situatioo 
I  have  described,  felt  that  it  even  would 
degrade  the  English  fervice-  and  himself* 
if  after  having  witnessed  that,  he  conseol^ 
ed  or  permitted  himself  to  sit  at  the  table 
with  her  majesty  in  company  with  thia 
person;  and  therefore  an  intimation  wei 
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given  by  that  honourable  and  gallant 
officer  captaio  Pechell  to  her  majesty, 
that  if  her  majesty  condescended  to  come 
on  board  his  ship,  and  he  was  to  receive 
her  majesty,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
to  proTide  a  table  for  her  and  her  suite, 
he  roust  request  her  majesty  to  spare  a 
British  officer  the  disgrace  and  scandal  of 
sitting  at  table  with  a  person  who  had 
filled  that  menial  situation. — My  lords,  I 
think  every  man— every  Englishman  I  am 
sure— will  enter  into  the  feelings  of  that 
honourable  officer.  1  think  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty  upon  that  occasion  marks 
most  strongly,  how  deeply  she  must  have 
felt  the  objection  which  had  been  taken 
by  this  ffalhmt  officer;  because,  my  lords, 
if  there  bad  been  nothing  improper  in  the 
advancement  of  this  man«— if,  as  we  may 
probably  hear,  his  manners,  his  fidelity  in 
ner  service,  had  rendered  him  an  object 
worthy  of  her  majesty's  condescending 
regard,  and  had  rendered  him  entitled  to 
be  advanced  to  the  high  situation  he  then 
filled  —  my  lords,  I  say,  the  princess, 
feeling  this,  would  have  said,  **  Do  not 
make  this  objection.  Do  not  object  to 
ait  down  with  a  person  of  this  character, 
and  of  these  ments*  I  have  not  demeaned 
myself  by  permittlnff  him  to  dine  at  my 
trale,  and  therefore  let  me  tell  the  British 
officer,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  I  think 
he  will  not  be  degraded  or  lowered  by 
associating  with  such  a  person.'*  Nay 
more,  I  think  she  would  have  said, 
^*  You  are  offering  me  an  insult  by  refus- 
inff  to  associate  with  this  person,  with 
whom  I  associate.  You  are  ofTeriog  an 
insult  to  me,  a  princess  of  the  highest 
rank  in  my  country.  You  are  offering  an 
insult  to  that  country  itself.  I  »iall 
therefore  complain  of  you  to  that  country 
which  has  provided  me  with  a  ship  of 
war,  to  visit  the  places  I  may  be  inclined 
to  visit.  I  will  not  go  on  board  your 
ahip,  but  will  represent  your  conduct  to 
yonr  eommanding  officer,  and  insist  that 
you  shall  make  that  recompence  for  the 
insult  to  me  and  the  country  which  such 
conduct  demands."  I  say,  my  lords,  that 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  princeu 
with  an  inward  consdousneas  of  innocence ; 
and  if  there  were  not  the  conviction  that 
this  was  a  most  scandalous  intercourse 
originating  in  that  licentiousness  which 
existed  bAween  them»  such  would  have 
been  her  conduct  without  hesitation,  with- 
out reserve  ?  and  we  should  have  instantly 
heardof  acomplauit  made  to  the  conmiancU 
ior  officer  upon  the  station.  But,  my 
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lords,  what  was  the  eonductof  her  majesty 
upon  that  occasion  \  She  takes  a  day  or 
two  to  consider  whether  she  will  consent 
to  captain  Pechell's  suggestion,  and  whe* 
ther  she  will  consent  to  dismiss  this  per- 
son from  her  table.  And  not  only  tiiat, 
but  she  expostulates,  and  says,  captain 
Briggs  of  the  Leviathan  bad  no  objection 
to  associate  with  him.  Upon  which  cap- 
tain* Briggs  said,  "  he  liad  never  waited 
behind  my  chair.  I  did  not  know  him  in 
the  degraded  situation  in  which  he  had 
been,  or  I  should  have  acted  as  captain 
Pechell  has  done.''  Your  lordships  will 
remember  that  captain  Pechell  had  been 
himself  waited  upon  by  this  very  man  in 
the  presence  of  his  omcers ;  and  can  you 
consent  to  compel  him  now  to  sit  down 
with  this  man  at  the  table,  as  his  associate 
and  companion,  who  had  himself  stood 
behind  his  chair  as  a  menial  servant  ?  A 
difference  must  strike  your  lordships 
minds  between  the  one  and  the  other* 
Her  majesty  notwithstanding  that,  took  a 
day  or  two  to  consider  of  this  proposi- 
tion. And  I  say,  that  that  hesitation, 
that  that  delay,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  con^ 
vincing  proof  that  she  was  actuated  upon 
that  occasion  by  that  unfortunately  infa- 
tuated attachment  which  had  laid  hold 
of  her,  and  induced  her  even  to  submit  to 
this  insult  (for  insult  it  was,  unless  there 
was  that  reason  for  it),  rather  to  submit  to 
this  insult  than  consent  to  abandon  this 
man*s  society,  even  for  the  few  days  she 
was  on  board  the  Clorinde ;  and  she  em- 
barked on  board  the  ship,  and  refused 
to  associate  with  captain  Pechell,  in  order 
that  she  might  associate  at  the  same  table 
with  the  countess  Oldi  and  her  brother 
Bergami.  Mow,  I  ask,  whether  this  does 
not  convey,  more  than  any  thing  I  can 
express  to  your  lordships,  th#  conviction 
of  that  which  had  taken  place,  and  was 
continuing  between  these  persons?  She 
consents  to  be  insulted  by  an  English 
captain — she  consents  to  have  it  stat^  to 
her,  that  she  has  advanced  a  person 
from  a  menial  situation  to  her  table,  and 
from  which  circumstance  the  captain  re- 
fused to  associate  with  him,  and,  without 
any  complaint  made  of  the  captain's  hav* 
in^  so  refused,  she  goes  on  board  that 
ship,  and  associates  with  him,  and  sepi^ 
rates  herself  in  consequence  from  tho 
captain— she  consents  during  that  period 
to  submit  to  this  insult  and  degradation—^ 
she  consents  to  associate  with  a  man 
whom  the  captain  of  an  English  (Kgate 
refused  to  admit  to  hk  ^irok  \a&:^ft<-^Q^. 
SB 
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cause  hv  had  filled  that  oeDial  ikiiatibii, 
and  beoauee  no  reason  was  given— po 
cause  assigned—  for  the  advancement  of 
the  man  from  that  situation  to  the  higher; 
and  therefore  from  the  mere  circumstanoe, 
without  any  reason  assipnedy  captain 
Pechell  did  no  more  than  his  duty  teniro- 
self  and  to  the  persons  filliag  the  high 
situation  of  officers  in  his  majestyV  navy 
by  his  conduct. 

My  lords ;  the  Queen  yielded*   She  de* 
clined  persisting  in  captain  Pecheirs  sit- 
ting down  at  table  with  her  favourite^- 
and  she  embarked  on  board  the  Clorinde 
and  sailed  lirom  Messina  to    Syracuse, 
where  she  landed  in  four  or  five  days. 
My  lords,  at  Svraciise»  in  the  house  in 
which  she  lodged,  the  saase  amngement 
which  I  am  afraid  I  tire  your  lordships 
almost    with  repeating— but  which  it  is 
essential  to  the  case  to  state—  the  same 
arrangement  takes  place  with  respect  te 
the  bed-rooms.    My  lords,  there^  were 
three  bed-rooms  in  the  house  which  she 
occupied  at  Syracuse—one  occupied  by 
She  princess,    another  by  the  countess 
Oldi,  and  another  by  MaderaoiselleDenEiont 
and  her  sister,  the  two  fitles-de-chambre ; 
but  there  was  a  private  staircase,  and  it 
was  observed  the  door  of  the  princess's 
room  communicating  with  the   dining- 
room  was  always  locked  at  night;  by 
which  means  all  sccess  to  the  apartments 
of  Bergami  and  the  princess  was  cut  off, 
leaving  a  free  communication  by  means 
of  this  nrivate  staircase,    between    her 
room  and  that  of  Bergami.    Such  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  at  Syracuse.— 
My  lords,   on  the  Srd  of  that  month,  she 
kfl  Syracuse  and  went  to  Catania.    Your 
lordships   will  perceive  how  material  it 
will  be  for  you  to  attend  to  the  arrange-- 
tnent  of  the  rooms  which  originally  took 
place  at  Catania,  and  the  alteration  made 
therein   by  her  maiesty.     My  lords,  at 
first  a  room  was  allotted  to  Bergami  at 
aome  distance  from  her  majesty's  room ; 
but  in  a  very  short  time  that  arrangement 
was  altered,  and  Bereami's  room  was  re^ 
moved — he  removed  himself  from  the 
room  which  had  been  previously  allotted 
to  him,  to  a  room  ve^  near  to  her  ma- 
iesty's,  but  in  going  from  that  room  to 
tier   majesty's,   you  must  pass  through 
a  room  wliich  had  been  allotted  to  some 
of  the  female  servants  of  the  house*    My 
tordsi^^  the  princess  and  Bergami  retired 
to  their  rooms  earlier  than  ^e  other  per- 
sona in  the  famity.  These  filles-de-cham- 
bfe  had  been  generally  awoke  early  by 
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the  other  seMmSs  iki  the  ftaolj^  anA 
thefffore  didjiot  observe  what  intght  he 
taking  place  between  the  Queen  and  Bee- 
garni ;  but  during  one  morning  these  aeru 
rants,  remaining  longer  in  their  rooM  than 
usual,  observed  the  door  of  Bergami^ 
room  open,  and  I  will  not  say  to  thehr 
surprise ;  for  they  were  per&dly  satisfied' 
of  what  had  taken-  place— the  princess 
was  observed  going  out  of  Bergans's  loom 
at  this  hour  in  the  nmrning,  and  where^ 
therefore,  she  must  have  hem  dmaag  the 
night— for  those  persona  had  never  ob^ 
served  her  go  in  during  the  night,  and 
she  could  lutve  gone  in  only  by  passing 
throoglr  this  room— they  saw  her  comfog 
out  at  this  hour  in  the  morning,  imdercirw 
ciunstancea  which  wHl  satisfy  your  londshipa 
that  her  majesty  hadslent  that  night  in  B«r^ 
gamfs  room— and  I  will  tell  your  lordshipa 
wh  v.  Shehad  under  her  aim  a  pillow,  upon 
which  she  always  slept,  and  she  was  carry* 
ing  that  pillow  underher  arm  from  Bergami'a 
room,  at  the  time  she  waa  seen  by  these 
two  servants.  Why,,  mv  lords,  your 
lordships  are  not  to  decidls  on  infotenee 
and  suspicioa,  undoubtedly  l  btit  yon  are 
to  decide  on  reasonable  evidence;  and  I 
ask  your  lordships  whether  in  any  other 
ease  that  fact  alone— if  it  weie  »  eoasmon 
case  of  divorce— that  fact  alone  of  a  lady 
having  been  in  the  bed-room  of  a  man  aH 
night,  and  having  been  seen  coming 
of  it  in  the  morning  under  the  circi 
stances  I  have  stated,  would  not  be 
cient  to  satisfy  any  jury  of  the  country 
that  a  crimiiial  intercourse  had  taken  place 
between  them?  But,  when  yon  add  to 
that,  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
called  voor  lordships  attention,  I  mean  the 
other  fomiliarities,  and  his  advaifcemenS^ 
BO  doobt  can  remain  upon  the  mind  of 
any  person,  aa  to  the  famiHarities  which 
had  occurred*  What  reason  can  be  a»« 
signed  for  her  osiming  out  of  that  room 
with  that  pillow  ^  And«  not  o^y  that* 
hot  she  was  at  that  time  undressed ;  which 
is  a  material  circumstance.  My>  lofda,  t 
say  this  fiict  akme,  if  it  be  proved  to  your 
lordships  satisfaction,  must  salisQr-yoor 
lordships'  nainds,  that  that  had  taken  plaoe 
during  that  oig^t,  which  is  charged  against 
her  majesty  in  the  preamble  to  thhi  bilL 
My  lords,  another  ctreumstanoe  which 
occurred  at  Catania,  and  whidi  is  men»- 
tfoned  for  your  consideration,  is  this?  yoar 
lordships  wfil  recollect  I  wendoned  that 
at  fienoa,  Be<gaasi-s  child  was  reetiaod 
into  her  qsajesty's  fomily,  and  s«oh  an 
extmordinary  attachment  appears  to  *haeo 
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bieii    fdrmed  by  bcr  mtjeity  far  ihb 
childy  that«hewM  never  easy  or  satis* 
fiedl,  but  when  this  child  was  with  her. 
The  child  slept  in  her  roooi— it  was  dig- 
nified at  last  Dj  the  name  of  princess,  and 
the  child*  withdrawn  from  its  mother,  and 
susceptible  of  all  these  attentions,  natural- 
ly conceived  on  her  part  an  attachment  to 
her  malesty  so  great,  that  frequently  at 
nighty  if  her  majesty  was  withdrawn  firom 
the  roooit  the  child  if  it  awoke  would  ez- 
press  its  coikcem  at  the  absence  of  her 
majesty,  by  ciying.  And,  my  lords,  upon 
this  occasion  th^  senrants  frequently 
heard  this  child  crying  for  her  mamma, 
for  that  was  the  title  by  which  she  was 
permitted  to  call  her  majesty:  they  heard 
the  eoCintess  endeavounng  to  quiet  this 
child,  but  they  heard  no  symptoms  of  her 
majesty  being  in  that  room,  but  that  which 
satisfied  their  minds  that  she  wasabsent  from 
it,  namely,  the  pain  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
thedifficult^  which  thecountessofOldi  had 
topacifjjT  thischild.  Whentherefore  they  saw 
the   princess   coming   from  this  room, 
that  left  no  doubt  upon  their  minds,  that 
that  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which 
she  had  slept  km  that  room ;  but  that  she 
bad  previously  gone  to  that  room  before 
they  came  to  b^  at  nieht,  and  had  not  re- 
tnmed  till  the^  had  left  their  room  in  the 
mominff:     This  must  satisfy  your  lord- 
sbips  mmds,  that  this  adulterousmtevcourse 
had  taken  placeduring  the  wh  ole  time  of  her 
residence  at  Catania.    But  at  CaUnia  her 
majesty  thought  It  right,  having  advanced 
Bergami  to  the  dignity  of  her  chamber- 
Iain,  to  procure  for  him  higher  honours, 
and  at  Catania  she  urocured  for  him  the 
dignity  of    the   knighthood   of   Malta. 
From  that  time  she  called  him  (and  her 
suite  were  of  course  obliged  to  follow  the 
same  course)*,   his  exc^ency,   and  she 
always  addressed  him  as  **  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier."      My  lords,  what  necessity 
was  there  lor  her  majesty  to  dignify  him 
witb  this  knighthood  ^--None,  bat  that 
^ofltjr  attachment.     There  was  nothing 
am  his  part  which  entitled  him  to  this 
dfatinetion— there  was  nothing  but  this 
attachment  which  could  be  the  ground  of 
her  msje^rv's  procuring  him  this  dignity. 
My  lords,  1  should  state  to  your  lordships, 
that  when  she  first  visited  Catania,  as 
was  natural,  the  nobility  of  that  country 
paid  her  those  attentions  which  were  de- 
manded by  her  rank;  but  It  was  observed, 
that  after  a  short  time,  she  was  careless 
of  my  other  society  but  that  of  her 
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and  jrately  seen  In  the  company  of  tba 
nobility  of  that  country. 

Lord  ChanceUor.'^Mj  lords,  the  hour 
has  arrived  at  which  your  lordships  pro* 
posed  to  adjourn. 

A  PffT.— Has  the  Attorney-general 
nearly  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Attornetf  GeneraL — I  should  state 
to  your  lordships,  that  I  have  not  got 
through  one  half  of  the  disgusting  narnn 
thre  I  must  state  to  your  lordships. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration, 
and  second  reading  of  the  said  bill,  be  ad«» 
joumed  to  Moaday. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday t  Augiut  21. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
the  further  consideration  and  second 
reading  of  the  said  bill,  counsel  wera 
-called  in,  and 

Mr.  Attorney  General  resumed  hit 
speech,  as  follows  :— 

My  lords ;  1  have  now  to  resume  the 
statement  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be 
adduced   in  evidence  to  your  lordsbipa^ 
and  which  I   commenced   on  Saturday* 
The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  appear* 
ine  at  ;^our  lordships  bar,    I  believe  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  your  lord- 
ships, that  I  had  in  that  statement  brought 
her  majesty,  then  princess  of  Wales,  and 
her  suite,    to    Catania  in  Sicily;    and 
before  I  continue  the  narrative  which  it 
is  my  very  painful  duty  to  recite  to  your 
lordships,  1  would  beg  leave  to  supply 
an  omission  in  the  statement  I  made  on 
Saturday  with  respect  to  her  majesty's 
suite ;  for  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
your  lordships,  that  amongst  that  suite  I 
enumerated   the  name  of  Dr.  Holland, 
and  I  believe  I  did  not  appriase  your  lord« 
ships  of  the  period  at  which  that  gentle-, 
man    left   her    majesty's    service.     My 
lords,  I  think  it  right  to  bring  the  fact 
before  your  lordships ;  because  otherwise, 
upon  the  statement  I  made,  your  lordshipe 
might  be  under  the  impression   that  he 
had  continued  in  her  service  up  to  the 
period  to  which  I  have  brought  the  narra^ 
tive ;  but  he  left  her  majesty  at  Venice 
upon  that  tour  which  I  stated  to  your 
lordships  was  made  by  her  majesty  from 
Milan  to  that  port,  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May  1815,  and  about  that  period  her 
majesty  took  into  her  service  two  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  did  not  state    a  Mr. 
Ho#flawiad»Mr.Flj9a»  boliiof  wheat 
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had  been,  I  believe,  m  hie  majettj'i 
navy. 

My  lordi;  from  Catania  her  majesty 
proceeded,  at  I  was  about  to  state  to 
your  lordships,  to  Augusta  in  Sicily,  in 
the  month  of  March  1816.  My  lords,  I 
have  stated  that  during  her  majesty's  re- 
sidence in  Catania  she  had  procured 
for  the  person  named  Bergami  the  title 
of  the  knighthood  of  Malu ;  but  soon 
after  her  arrival  at  Augusta,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  the  honour  she  bad  thus 
procured,  she  then  procured  a  title 
of  a  higher  nature,  namelv  that  of 
baron.     She  procured  from  the  Sicilian 

fovernment  tne  title  of  Baron  della 
Vanchina,  and  he  from  that  time  was 
always  addressed  by  her  majesty  and  her 
suite  by  the  title  of*^**  baron.''  My  lords, 
I  am  not  aware  what  circumstances  had 
occurred  to  have  induced  her  majesty  to 
procure  that  additional  honour,  other 
than  those  I  have  stated,  namely  that  fa* 
miliar  intercourse  of  which  I  apprehend 
I  have  already  satisfied  your  lordships; 
but  if  there  was  any  doubt,  the  facts  1 
ahall  have  the  painful  duty  to  relate,  most 
semove  that  aoubt,  not  only  that  there 
was  that  licentious  familiarity  which  the 
circumstances  I  have  stated  must  satisfy 
vour  lordships  had  at  that  time  continued 
Seween  them — but  an  actual  adulterous 
intercourse  continually  carried  on  between 
her  and  Bergami. 

My  lords ;  I  should  state  to  your  lord- 
ships that  either  at  Augusta  or  Catania,  her 
majesty  set  for  her  picture,  one  or  two 
of  which  she  presented  to  Bergami.  I  be- 
lieve in  one  or  them  she  was  drawn  in  the 
character  of  a  Magdalen,  with  her  person 
considerably  exposed;  in  another  she 
was  drawn  as  a  Turkish  female,  the  little 
child  Victorine  Introduced  in  a  Turkish 
dress,  and  that  Bergami's  picture  also  was 
taken  upon  that  occasion  for  her  majesty 
in  a  Turkish  dress ;  and  that  one  if  not 
two,  of  her  majesty !&  pictures  were  pre- 
sented by  her  to  Bergami.  As  I  have 
already  stated  to  your  lordships,  it  is  im- 
possible to  account  for  these  presents 
and  these  extraordinary  marks  of  her 
majesty's  favour  towards  Bergami  at  that 
time,  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
intimacy  and  that  intercourse  which  I 
have  already  had  the  pain  to  describe  to 
your  lordships. 

'  My  lords ;  from  Augusta  her  majesty 
set  sail  upon  a  voyage  to  Tunis,  after<p 
wards  visiting  Greece  and  other  parts  in 
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ad, a  polaore^ at  it  was  called,  for thepuir' 
pose  of  this  voyage.  It  will  be  necessary 
ny  your  lordships  again  to  advert  to  the 
arrangement  made  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
her  servants  and  suite  on  board  the  vessek 
When  first  she  went  on  board,  her  ma* 
jestv's  sleeping  apartment,  as  well  aa  that 
of  the  countess  Oldi,  her  lady  of  honour, 
were  assigned  to  her  within  a  roam  which 
at  that  time  was  used  by  them  aa  a  dining* 
room ;  the  communication  to  her  roajes* 
ty's  bed*room  being  through  this  outer 
room,  and  there  being  an  internal  commu- 
nication between  her  majesty's  room 
and  that  appropriated  to  the  countess  Oldi 
into  this  room,  which  was  on  the  outside 
of  these  two  sleeping  apartments :  there 
were  two  doors,  both  of  them  leading  from 
the  cabins,  one  of  them  near  an  apart- 
ment assigned  to  some  of  her  female  at* 
tendants,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side. 
For  a  few  nights  Bergami's  sleeping  apart- 
ment was  at  a  distance  from  her  ma- 
jesty's; but  an  alteration  then  took  place: 
one  of  the  doors  leading  into  this  outer 
room  through  which  the  communication 
was  to  her  majesty's  apartm^fit  waa 
ordered  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  only  one 
entrance  into  that  room  which  had  pre- 
viously not  been  used  as  a  sleeping  Foom» 
but  a  room  in  which  they  dined,  or  a 
passage  room,  and  a  bed  was  brought  into 
that  room  for  the  accommodation  of  Ber- 
gami. My  lords,  that  bed  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation,  that  when  the  door 
of  her  majesty's  bed-room  was  open,  it 
was  visible  from  the  bed  on  which  her 
majesty  slept,  and  therefore  the  per* 
son  sleepine  in  her  majesty's  bed,  and 
the  person  sleeping  in  the  one  assigned  ta 
Bergami  could  see  each  other  in  bed,  and 
had  free  communication  by  conversation^ 
the  only  access  to  those  apartments  being 
that  single  door  which  I  have  stated  re- 
mained, the  other  being  closed.  It  la 
obvious,  therefore,  to  your  lordshipsi  that 
the  only  access  to  her  majesty's  bed-room 
was  through  the  room  in  which  Bereami 
himself  slept;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  when  the  access  to  his  room 
was  closed,  there  was  no  mode  of  getting 
to  her  majesty's  bed*room.  That  ar-« 
raogement  took  place  during  the  vovage 
to  Tunis,  and  it  will  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships in  evidence,  that  at  night  the  door 
of  the  eating  cabin,  in  which  I  have  stated 
to  your  lordships  Bergami  slept  after  thia 
alteration,  was  constantly  shut  after  they 

bad  retired  to  rest  \  and  the0|  as  I  have 
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•tated,  the  prlncett's  cabin  had  no  other 
eotrance  than  that  which  led  through  that 
cabin  in  which  Bergaroi  slept.  Here  again, 
thia  it  only  a  contiauation  of  that  uniform, 
1  had  almost  said  constant,  continual  ar- 
rangement, which  took  place  wherever 
ahe  went,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea, 
of  having  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  as 
near  as  possible  to  her  own,  and  hav- 
ing her  own  sleepine  apartment  and  that 
of  Bergami  so  contiguous  that  they  were 
ahut  out  from  all  communication  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  suite ;  and  your 
lordships  will  find,  upon  the  present  occa- 
aion,  that  his  room  not  only  was  conti- 

fuous  to  that  in  which  the  princess  slept, 
ut  that  the  beds  themselves  were  placed 
in  such  a  situation  that  her  room  could  not 
be  opened  when  Bergami  was  retired  to 
rest,  without  her  seeing  him  in  bed,  and 
he  seeing  her  majesty  m  bed.  Why,  my 
lords,  do  these  arrangements  take  place  i 
It  is  impossible  for  roe,  or  I  think  for 
your  lordships,  to  assign  any  other  reason 
than  that  I  have  given  for  this  arrange- 
ment. Why  is  this  Bergami  to  be  se- 
Idcted  to  sleep  so  near  her  majesty? 
Why  is  it  that  the  arrangement  is  con- 
stantly made  by  which  the  female  attend- 
ants who  were  near  her  were  removed  ? 
Why  this  care  taken  to  prevent  this  com- 
munication with  her  room  at  night  except 
throueh  Bergami's  room?  It  would  be 
difficult  indeed,  to  account  for  it,  except 
from  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  develope  that  which  it  would  be 
otherwise  utterly  impossible  to  under* 
stand,  and  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  familiarities  and  criminal  inter- 
iTOurse  which  at  that  time  existed  between 
them. 

My  lords ;  her  majesty  sailed  in  this 
polacre ;  at  first  she  went  to  Tunis ; 
from  Tunis  she  visited  Utica.  At 
Utica  there  were  but  few  apartments ; 
there  were  only  two  bed-rooms  in  the 
house  in  which  she  slept,  in  one  of 
nvhich  rooms,  her  majesty  slept  with 
the  little  Victorine,  and  in  the  other  the 
countess  Oldi  and  the  two  fiUes-de-cham- 
bre  slept,  the  rest  of  the  suite  sleeping 
at  the  house  of  the  consul  resident 
there.  My  lords,  it  will  appear  to  your 
lordships,  that  in  the  morning  after  the 
night  on  which  she  slept  there,  Bergami 
came  very  early  to  her  majesty's  apart- 
ment, sind  long  before  her  majesty  had 
risen  from  her  bed.  Here,  as  at  other 
places,  Ber^^'s  access  to  her  majesty'a 
j^poQi  was  without  any  reatnuBtt  he  enter- 


ed without  any  notice ;  he  passed  into 
her  majesty's  bed-room,  she  being  at 
that  time  in  bed,  and  there  he  remain* 
ed  a  considerable  time.  My  lords,  it 
may  be  asked  here  again,  for  what  purpose 
was  this  visit  ?  how  is  it  that  berore  her 
majesty  has  risen  she  requires  the  at« 
tendances  of  Bergami,  or  for  what  purpose 
is  this  visit  paid  ?  I  say,  that,  but  for  the 
intercourse  that  existed  between  them, 
tliere  is  no  female  of  any  rank  in  society, 
either  here  or  inroad,  who  would,  at  thai 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  before  she  had 
risen  from  her  bed,  admit  without  cere- 
mony a  person  who  undoubtedly  at  thai 
time  had  been  raised  by  her  to  the  rank  of 
chamberlain,  had  been  decorated  with  the 
order  of  the  knighthood  of  Malta,  and  bad 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  baron  : 
but,  I  say,  these  titles,  or  these  dignities,  or 
this  advancement,  did  not  furnish  a 
reason  why  this  person  alone  is  to  be 
admitted  to  her  bed-room  when  there  waa 
no  necessity  for  his  attendance— but 
such  was  tne  case.  My  lords,  perhapa 
your  lordships  will  think  I  am  fatiguing 
your  lordships  when  I  am  enumerating 
these  facts ;  but  when  you  find  that 
this  was  the  continued  habit  of  inter- 
course between  those  persons,  your 
lordships  will  see  how  material  they 
are  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  not  from 
these  facts  alone,  but  added  to  the 
other  facts  in  the  case  to  which  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  lead  your  lordships,  that 
this  licentious  and  adulterous  inters 
course  was  at  this  time  continued  between 
them. 

My  lords  ;  another  fact  occurred  upon 
this  tour :  her  majesty  visited  a  'place 
called  Savona.  Here  again  facts  oc- 
curred which  can  leave  no  dOubt  upon 
your  lordships  mind,  if  proved,  that  an 
adulterous  intercourse  took  place  at  Sa- 
vona between  her  majesty  and  Berga- 
mi. At  Savona  the  room  assigned  to 
Bergami  for  sleeping  was  a  room  imme- 
diately outside  that  of  her  majesty'a, 
through  which  she  must  pass  to  arrive  at 
her  own  room.— 

Lard  ChanceUor. — What  is  the  date  of 
this? 

Mr.  Attoniey' General. — The  12th  of 
April,  my  lord.  She  was  at  Utica  on  the 
8tii  of  April,  in  the  year  1816.  Savona  ia 
in  Africa,  near  Tunis.  I  may  have  mia- 
taken  the  name  :  it  is  either  pronoiwced 
Savoan  or  Savona.  I  have  it  Savona. 
She  visited  that  place  on  the  18th  of 
Apri)i  1816.    I  was  stating  to  year  lord* 
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lipty  tbtt  a  bed'faom  mm  aligned  to  her 
ijetCy ;  imoiediately  oauide  thfit  bed- 
room was  the  room  appropriated  for  Ber- 
fani,  in  that  room  appropriated  for 
itn  there  was  no  bed,  but  in  the  princess's 
room  there  was  a  large  bed.^— My  lords,  as 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships,  the  access 
was  through  that  room  ap|)ropriated  to 
Bergami.in  which  there  was  no  accomnioda- 
aioD  for  his  sleeping ;  and  it  will  appear 
to  your  lordships  upon  the  morning  after 
they  had  so  slept  there,  that  her  majesty's 
bed  appeared  to  bare  been  occupied  by 
two  persons.  Bergsmi  was  the  only  per- 
aoo  who  had  immediate  access  to  that 
room,  as  I  have  stated  to  your  lordships— 
the  only  communication  was  through 
that  room  appropriated  to  hioh— in  that 
room  there  was  no  bed— in  her  majesty's 
room,  there  wss  a  bed  of  a  large  size— 
that  bed  evidently  showed  upon  the  follow- 
ing morning,  that  her  majesty  bad  not  re- 
pMed  in  it  alone,  but  that  two  persons  had 
alept  there.  In  any  ordinary  case,  I  say, 
thai  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  decide 
any  person  who  had  to  decide  upon  it, 
that  adultery  had  been  committed  that 
night.  If  you  find  that  a  man  has  access, 
am  the  only  person  who  has  access  to  the 
bed-room  of  a  female ;  if  you  find  that 
the  bed  of  that  female  shows  in  the  mom- 
iog  marks  of  two  penons  having  slept  in 
it/i  say  not  only  this  is  a  presumption,  an 
loierence,  but  the  natural  conclusion  that 
ao  adulterous  intercourse  took  place  be- 
tween them.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
place  I  have  mentioned  to  your  lordships ; 
and  when  you  find  this  communication  in 
the  maoaer  I  have  stated  from  time  to 
iiuio— when  you  find  rooms  apprcpriated 
in  the  way  I  have  stated,  and  this  familiar 
intercoorse  kept  up,  no  man  can  doubc, 
jdthoogh  yoa  have  not  the  evidence  at 
each  particular  place,  yet  no  man  can 
doubt)  that  there  was  a  continoed  inter- 
course between  these  persons  of  the  de- 
acription  I  have  mentioned.  My  lords, 
firom  Africa  her  majesty  sailed  to  Athens, 
atopping  as  Malta,  I  believe  for  a  day. 
iShe  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1816*  My  lords^  irfker  havinff 
visited  some  of  the  Grecian  Islands- and 
Athena,  she  proceeded  to  Constaotiaople, 
imd  aftOTf aras  visited,  I  believe,  Troy,  aod 
firom  thence  she  went  to  Ephesua.  I  will 
ataie  to  your  lordships  a  fact  which  occur«> 
r*dat  Athens,  to  show  the  degreelof  famili* 
l^ta^ich  existed  between  her  majesr^ 
^^^H^pml,  and  to  show  that  which  on^ 
|P7  voold  be  the  aercsiarj  effM 


of  that  ioterconrae  between  them— the 
little  respect  and  attention,  1  mean  in  the 
way  of  distance,  which  even  a  chamber- 
lain or  a  baron  would  show  to  a  princess 
he  was  serving.  I  will  mention  a  fact 
that  will  satisfy  your  lordships  of  the  great 
fiimiliarity  which  existed  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  Bersami  at  Athens*  Her  ma- 
jesty was  visited  by  the  captain  of  an 
£nglish  vessel  whicn  touched  there,  $xkd 
who  thought  it  is  duty  to  pay  to  the  princess 
of  Wales  that  respect  which  he,  as  a  cap* 
tain  in  his  majesty's  navy,  ought  to 
pay.  He  landed,  and  called  upon  her. 
He  was  introduced  through  the  garden  to 
an  akove,  in  which  he  found  her  majesty^ 
Bergamiy  and  the  countess  Oldi,  sitting ; 
Bergami  being  dressed  at  that  time 
in  a  sort  of  hussar  dress^  with  a  cap,  which 
the  oAeer  describes  as  a  foraging-cap  opoa 
his  head,  sitting  with  great  ease  and  fami* 
fiarity  near  her  majesty.  Upon  this  offi- 
cer bein(^  introduced,  her  majesty,  with 
that  politeness  which  distiogubhea  of 
course  all  persons  of  high  rank,  rose  to  re* 
ceive  him,  requested  him  to  sit  down,  and 
had  some  conversation  with  him.  Bwga« 
mi,  without  the  slightest  respect  towarda 
her  majesty  or  this  individual,  rose  willH 
out  paying  the  accustomed  mark  of  re* 
apect  which  officers  of  distinetion  of  all 
sorts  ought  to  psy  to  those  whom  they  are 
serving— without  aofy  expression  to  show 
the  respect  which  he  owed  to  her,— he  got 
up  as  one  of  equal  rank,  and  as  if  entitled 
to  treat  her  as  of  actual  rank  with  himaelf 
—he  got  up  and  retired  without  the  riigfat- 
est  mark  of  respect  from  the  alcove  itf 
which  he  was  sitting.  I  mention  this  to* 
show  the  degree  of  fiimiliarity  which  ex- 
isted between  them— the  assumption  which 
this  man  naturally  took  in  consequence  of 
tbefiimiliarity  of  manners  which  he  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  assume,  eoosidenng^ 
himself  of  equal  rank  with  her  majesty, 
and  entitled  to  assume  dominion  over  per^ 
sons  serving  her  majesty.  Undoubtedly 
jrour  lordships  or  any  jury  would  not  hi- 
fer  from  that  fhct  alone  aoy  thing  ;  but, 
when  coupled  with  the  other  fiwts  of  the- 
case,  it  speaks  volumes :  it  shows  what  waa 
passing  in  this  man's  mind  at  the  time,  that 
he  thought  her  msjesty  had  reduced  her* 
self  to  a  level  with  him,  and  that  he  waa 
entitled  to  pay  her  no  more  respect  than 
any  other  individual  irith  whom^this  inter- 
coorse had  taken  place. 

My  lords ;  1  have  stated  that  from 
Athens,  after  visitiog  ConsUntinople,  her 
nsafsifcf  weBlloSpbesai^  aadtbervigm 
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«iiother  circumtasee  took  plicct  whidi 
affords  decisite  ovidenofe  of  that  ioter- 
coarse  which  was  carrying  on  between 
them.  Her  majesty  when  at  Ephesus  di- 
rected that  a  bed  should  be  phced  for  her 
under  a  Testibule^  in  front  of  a  small 
church,  or  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which 
was  surrounded  with  trees;  her  dinner  bad 
been  provided  for  her,  and  was  intended 
to  be  carried  to  the  room  which  bad  been 
prepared  on  that  occasion ;  but  she  having 
retired  to  that  vestibule  for  repose,  the 
weather  being  extremely  hot,  Bergami 
was  seen  oominc  from  that  vestibule,  afker 
her  majesty  had  retired  there,  and  when 
no  other  person  was  supposed  to  have  been 
there ;  and  the  dinner  prepared  for  her 
majesty  and  intended  to  be  served  op  in 
another  room,  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
there  for  herself  and  Bergami  alone;  and 
it  will  appear,  that  her  dinner  was  served 
up  in  that  room,  her  majesty  sitting  upon 
a  small  travelling  bed  whkik  she  carried 
with  her,  and  Bergami  sitting  near  her  on 
the  ground;  and  in  that  room  Bergami  re- 
mained alone  for  a  long  time,  no  person 
being  permitted  to  have  access  to  this 
room.  Again,  I  ask  your  lordships,  why 
is  this?  why  b  Bergami  the  only  person 
to  be  selected  to  retire  with  her  majesty 
to  her  bed-room  and  there  partake  of  her 
dinner,  and  afterwards  to  be  lefl  alone 
there  during  this  period  of  time?  Can  you 
divine  any  reason  for  this,  except  what  i 
have  stated  to  your  lordships?  My  lords, 
in  the  course  of  that  visit  to  Ephesus  they 
proceeded  to  snother  place  called  Aum ; 
and,  my  lords,  here  a  still  more  striking 
circumstance  took  place  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  Bergami.  They  had  a  tent 
erected  for  her  majesty's  accommodation, 
and  her  majesty  had  a  bed  placed  in  that 
tent,  and,  my  lords,  at  that  place  she  is 
seen  in  her  bed  undressed,  Bergami,  as  it 
is  described  by  tlie  witness,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  almost  undressed  sitting  upon  her 
bed,  and  he  remains  in  that  tent  in  that 
dress  for  a  very  considerable  lime,  and  he 
is  afterwards  seen  coming  from  that  tent 
where  her  majesty  was  in  bed,  in  the  dis- 
habille  I  have  described  to  your  lord- 
ships ;  and  this,  my  lords,  by  day.  I  ask 
your  lordships  again,  if  her  majesty  wanted 
some  attendance— >if  some  atteadance  was 
reqnisitft  uoon  this  occasion— how  is  it  that 
her  lady  or  honour,  the  countess  of  01di» 
or  tome  af  h^r  maids  of  honour,  are  not 
selected,  to  be  with  her  ?  No  such  thing ! 
Bergami,  and  Bergami  alone,  is  selected 
to  ba  with  her  auqeaty^  in  a  dresa  that  was 
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aobec(Mniflf  In  him  to  be  prasaat  befotw 
her  in,  and  he  ia  selected  for  that  sitaa«r 
tion  when  she  is  undressed  and  in  bed, 
and  he  remains  for  a  very  considerable 
time  in  that  situation  in  that  dress.  { 
shall  be  told,  **  this  is  strong  suspicion,  bus 
your  case  should  go  further  than  that  to 
prove  an  adulterous  intercourse.**  I  savr 
that  in  an  ordinary  case  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  of  criminal 
conversation;  but  this  is  a  ooatinoation  of 
the  conduct  I  have  been  describing  to 
Tour  lordships ;  it  marks  the  connexioa 
between  these  parties,  and  that  a  guilty 
intercourse  was  continually  taking  placa 
between  them  upon  this  occasion.  A  man 
who  can  so  familiarly  enter  the  room  of  a 
female  when  that  female  is  in  bed,  he  him- 
self in  a  dishabille — I  say,  there  is  no  wo« 
man  who  would  admit  a  man  to  such  a  li* 
berty  who  had  not  granted  him  the  last 
liberty  that  can  be  granted  by  a  womaoi  ■ 
I  say,  that  is  the  inference  which  your 
lerdshi)>s  must  draw,  and  which  you  will 
draw,  when  you  consider,  that  oneof  thesa 
persons  was  a  princess,  and  the  other  a 
courier  advanced  to  the  station  he  tbeop 
enjoved,  by  her. 

Aly  lords ;  they  afterwards  proceededl 
to  Jerusalem  ;  and  there  her  majesty,  no! 
satisfied  with  the  honours  she  had  pro* 
cured  for  her  fJEivourite— the  knighthooci 
of  Malta,  and  the  barony  delta  Franchin^ 
—not  only  procures  but  created  orders  Uk 
confer  upon  him-^she  procured  for  him  al 
Jerusslem  the  order  of  St.  Sepukhroi  m 
Catholic  order  which  she  obtained  at  thaa 
place,  and  she  herself  upon  that  oceasioi^ 
instituted  an  order  of  her  own,  the  order 
of  St»  Caroline,  and  after  conferring  the 
knighthood  of  that  order  of  St.  Caro^^ 
line  upon  several  of  her  domestics,  she- 
makes  Bergami  the  grand  master  of  thai 
order !  [A  laugh]  My  lords,  I  am  very 
well  aware  this  cannot  but  excite  a  smile- 
on  your  lordships;  but  it  marks  moat 
strongly,  the  degradation  which  her  ma-* 
jesty  had  sustained,  and  that  disgraceful 
connexion  wliich  still  existed  between 
them.  Why  it  this  man  selected  ?  I  ask 
your  lordships  why  it  is  that  in  a  situation 
of  this  sort,  her  majesty  selects  him  to  be 
^rand  master  of  this  order  which  she  had 
instituted  ?  I  say  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  hear  these  facts,  and  not  to  be  aa* 
tisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  proceeded 
only, from  that  attachment  which  had  laid 
hold  of  her  majesty^  which  alone  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  degrading  batjalf 
in  the  way  I  have  suted.    Yon  OMt^^^'^< 
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Goarier  from  time  to  time  roade«  first 
knight  of  Malta,  then  knight  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre>  grand  master  of  the  order  of  St. 
Carol  ine»  and  baron  della  Franchina! — If, 
my  lords,  what  I  have  already  stated  to 
your  lordships  cannot  but  have  excited 
the  most  painful  and  distressing  feelings 
in  your  lordships  minds— if,  my  lords,  any 
doubt  at  present  remains,  supposing  the 
facts  I  have  stated  to  exist,  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  intercourse  between  her  ma- 
jesty and  Bergaml,  the  facts  I  am  about 
to  state  to  your  lordships  will,  I  think,  re- 
move all  doubt  from  your  minds.  Her 
majesty  embarked  on  board  the  polacre, 
which  I  have  told  your  lordships  she  hired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  voyage,  and  which 
was  called  the  Royal  Charlotte,  upon  her 
hiring  it— she  embarked  at  Jaffa  on  her 
return  to  Italy.  The  weather  being  at  that 
time  excessively  hot,  she  found  it  incon- 
▼eoient,  after  a  short  period,  to  sleep  in 
the  cabin  which  she  had  previously  occu- 
pied on  board,  and  she  directed  that  a 
tent  should  be  raised  for  her  upon  the 
deck,  in  order  that  she  might  sleep  in  that 
tent;  and  the  directions  were  obeyed.  Not 
only  was  a  sofa  or  a  bed  placed  for  her 
majesty,  but  close  to  that,  without  any 
partition,  under  the  very  same  tent,  a  bed 
for  Bergami.  My  lords,  in  that  tent  slept 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  from  that  time, 
I  believe  without  intermission,  until  her 
arrival  in  Italy.  The  lower  part  of  that 
Cent  by  day  was  raised  round  to  admit  the 
air,  but  at  night  it  was  closed  down : 
when  her  majesty  and  Bergami  retired  to 
that  apartment,  which  they  usually  did 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  themselves,  the 
tent  was  let  down  to  exclude  the  observa- 
tion of  the  crew,  or  the  other  persons  of  her 
auite,andsheand  Bergami  remained  in  that 
tent  night  after  night,  as  I  have  stated  to 
your  lordships  :  the  bed  of  her  majesty 
and  that  of  Bergami  being  placed  close  to 
each  other,  and  without  any  separation. 
Mot  only  did  this  occur  at  night,  but  fre- 
quently m  the  course  of  the  day  after  dinner 
ber  majesty  retired  to  this  tent  with  Berga- 
mi, and  upon  those  occasions  the  canvas 
was  let  down,  in  order  to  exclude  the  ob- 
servation of  the  crew  or  the  passengers.— 
My  lords,  this  took  place,  as  I  have  stated 
to  your  lordships,  without  intermission, 
durmg  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Italy, 
^n  your  lordships  have  stronger  or  more 
re  evidence,  thouj^h  I  may  not  have 
7ed  my  account  intelligibly  ?  Her 
embarked  at  Jafia,  sailed  from 
and  arrived  afterwards  at  Syra* 
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cuse,  and  landed  at  Terracimu  She 
arrived  in  Italy  in  the  month  of  Septem«- 
ber  1816.  My  lords,  I  sav  this  fact 
alone,  I  apprehend,  is  not*  only  presump- 
tive, but  conclusive  evidence  of  thst  which 
your  lordships  are  to  be  satisBed  of,  upon 
thst  part  of  the  preamble,  namely,  an 
adulterous  intercourse  between  Bergami 
and  her  roval  highness.  Was  it  ever  heard 
of,  that  a  female  should,  night  after  night, 
receive  into  her  chamber  a  man  to  sleep 
there,  the  beds  close  to  each  other,  and  this 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time— I  ask 
your  lordships,  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that 
such  an  intercourse  took  place,  without  itn 
leading  to  the  inevitable  conclusion,  in 
the  mind  of  every  one,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  that  connection,  which  I  say 
this  affords  decisive  evidence  of,  on  the 
part  of  these  persons  ?  But  if  you  find, 
accompanied  with  this,  that  during  her 
majesty's  being  on  board  this  ship,  they 
are  seen  caressing  each  other  by  day— 
that  she  is  seen  by  persons  on  board  the 
ship,  sitting  on  Berg^mi*s  knee— -that  they 
are  seen  embracing  each  other  in  this 
situation— no  man  can  doubt  what  conclu- 
sion he  is  to  draw  from  the  drcumstance 
of  their  being  shut  up  for  hours  together 
in  that  bed-room,  nobody  else  having 
access  to  it,  and  more  particularly  whei^ 
female  delicacy  would  have  prompted  her 
to  exclude  every  person  from  that  bed- 
room, except  her  female  attendants.  And 
yet  he  alone  is  selected  to  remain  in  this 
tent,  to  sleep  there,  and  does  actually 
sleep  there,  close  to  her  majesty  during 
this  voyage. 

My  lords ;  not  only  did  these  circum- 
stances take  place  during  thia  voyage, 
but  she  seems  to  have  actually  thrown  off 
all  restraint  and  reserve,  that  could  bo 
observed  by  her.  A  bath,  more  than  once; 
is  prepared  for  her  in  this  vessel,  and 
Bergami  is  the  person  to  accompany  her 
to  that  bath ;  he  is  the  only  person  that 
remains  with  her  whilst  she  is  bathing : 
and,  after  that  fact,  will  your  lordships 
doubt,  that  if  a  woman  has  so  far  thrown 
off  her  virtue  and  delicacy,  as  to  admit  a 
man  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion- 
when  you  find  him  sleeping  in  ber  room, 
however  some  persons  may  be  to  sceptical 
as  to  think  they  might  sleep  together 
without  any  improper  intercourse  taking 
place  between  them — when  you  find  thia 
female,  acting  in  this  way — ^when  you 
find  this  man  accompan3nng  her  at  the 
time  she  is  bathing— there  is  no  man^ 
after  these  factS|  cim  doubt  that  during 
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that  period  that  intercoQrte  had  taken 
place  which  would  alone  make  a  woman 
80  far  forget  herself  as  to  expose  herself 
to   these  familiarities  and  indecencies-* 
that  thi9  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
could  enable  a  woman  to  endure  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  upon  such  an  occasion — 
that  nothing  but  such  an  intercourse  could 
have  induced  any  woman  to  admit  a  man 
to    approach    her   person    in    the    wa^ 
Bergami  is  permitted  to  do.— Upon  this 
voyaffe  it  happened  that  they  were  on 
board  the  ship  on  the  24th  of  August* 
which  was  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and 
the  name  of  Bergami  happening  to  be 
Bartolomeo,  there  are  great  festivities  on 
board  the  ship,  in  honour  of  her  majesty 
and  Bergamu    The  crew  are    regaled, 
and    in  their  carousals,  they  drink  the 
health  of  her  majesty  and  the  chevalier 
Bergami,  whose  birth-day,  or  rather  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  kept  on  that 
occasion.    I  ask  your  lordships  what  in- 
ference is  to  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance?   None.    But  when  you  couple 
this  with  all  the  facts  of   the  case,  no 
man  can  doubt  that  all  these   honours 
were  conferred  in    consequence  of  the 
disgraceful    and    licentious    intercourse 
which  at  that  time  existed  between  these 
persons.    Whilst  I  am  upon  this  circum- 
stance of  the  fete  or  festivity  of  the  24th 
of  August,  I  should  mention,  that  your 
lordships  will  find  that  in  the  preceding 
year  (a  fact  I  had  omitted  to  state)  the 
same  thing  had  taken  place  at  the  Villa 
d'Bste    in    August     1815,     that    there 
were. festivities  in  honour  of  the  courier 
Bergami. 

I  should  apprehend  that  the  facts  I  have 
stated  to  have  taken  place  on  board  the 
polacre,  would,  of  themselves,  be  decisive 
evidence  of  the  whole  preamble  of  this 
Bill.  My  lords;  I  do  not,  upon  this  part 
of  the  case,  consume  vour  lordships  time 
by  entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  the 
various  faouliaritics  observed  on  board 
this  vessel,  the  degradation  to  which  her 
majesty  submitted,  in  her  intercourse  with 
this  courier,  her  occupations  and  indecent 
exhibitions  on  board  that  ship,  because  I 
know  very  well,  in  this  opening  of  mine, 
I  ought  rather  to  lead  your  lordships 
minds  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  strong  facts  to  be  proved  in  evi- 
dence, than  to  detain  your  lordships  by 
a  minute  detail  of  those  circumstances 
which  your  lordships  will  hear  from  the 
evidence,  and  which  you  had  better  hear 
from  them  than  compel  me  to  narrate*— 
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bot  your  lordships  will  find,  during  the 
whole  of  this  voyage  thei  Intercourse 
was  of  the  roost  licentious  descrip- 
tion, snd  that  she  demeaned  herself  by 
doing  the  roost  menial  offices  towards  him 
that  was  possible,  herself  occasionally 
mending  his  clothes,  and  doins  variotis 
other  acts  which  I  will  not  detail  to  your 
lordships,  because  when  detailed  in  evi- 
dence they  will  satisfy  vour  lordships 
that,  although  not  decisive  evidence  of 
guilt,  yet  when  connected  with  the  other 
facts  of  the  case,  they  all  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  intercourse  which  was  taking 
place  between  them,  and  the  degradation 
to  which  her  majesty  had  submitted.— My 
lords,  upon  her  arrival  in  Italy,  in  Septem* 
ber  1816,  her  majesty  proceeded  tp  the 
Villa  d'E8te,ahouseshe  had  occupied  upon 
the  Lake  of  Como,  previous  to  her  depar- 
ture; and  your  lordships  will  find  that  upon 
her  arrival  at  the  Villa  d<Este,  Louis,  tlio 
brother  of  Bergami,  was  advanced  by  her 
majesty  to  the  situation  of  prefect  of  the 
palace.  He  had  before,  as  was  usual 
with  the  suite,  as  well  as  the  mother  of 
Bergami,  dined  at  a  separate  table  from 
her  majesty  — they  had  dined  with 
Faustina,  the  other  sister,  and  her  hus- 
band, who  were  also  admitted,  and  a 
cousin  of  Bergami,  who  was  admitted 
and  made  comptroller  of  the  household  s 
but  soon  after  their  return,  the  mother  of 
Bergami,  who  before  that  time  had 
been  called  **  the  grand-mother,"  not 
only  by  the  suite,  but  by  her  majesty,  is 
ordered  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Madame  Li  via.  She  and  Louis,  Faustina 
and  the  husband,  were  now  at  a  separata 
table  from  the  rest  of  the  servants. 

My  lords ;  during  her  msjesty's  absence 
from  Itajy,  a  theatre  had  been  built  at  the 
Villa  d'£ste.  After  the  facts  I  have  re- 
lated to  your  lordships,  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  any  long  narrative  of  her  ma- 
jesty's performances  in  this  theatre,  where 
she  performed  generally  with  Bergami, 
she  in  some  character,  and  Bergami  in 
another ;  sometimes  appearing  in  the  most 
low  character  of  a  servant ;  at  other  times 
in  other  characters,  Bergami  usually 
acting  in  the  theatre  with  ber.  Your 
lordships  will  see  this  circumstance  ts  only 
one  of  many  others  I  have  stated,  of  the 
degree  of  familiarity  with  which  her  mar 
jesry  treated  her  servants,  a  degree  of  levity 
incompatible,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  princess.  But,  however,  at 
the  Villa  d'£ste,  ber  majesty  did  occa- 
sionally perform  there;  Bergami  acting 
3£ 
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tlie  |Mtft  dT  « lovef)  mud  her  majesty  th^ 
penon  upon  wlida  his  attentkMis  were 
wt^ired.  During  her  fesfdence  aAer  she 
Imd  returned  to  the  YiHb  d*£«te»  her  ma* 
^tytook  a  tour  to  Lugano  and  other 
places ;  and  I  wish  to  mention  here  a  fiict 
that  occurred  at  tlie  Villa  d'Este,  showing 
Ihe  Intercourse  kept  up  between  her  ma* 
lestv  and  Bergamf*  it  happened,  my 
lonisy  that  otDe  day  a  courier  waS  dis- 
patehed  with  a  letter  to  a  person  at  Milan, 
and  ha  returned  with  an  answer  which 
%ras  to  be  giren  to  Bergami.  The  courier 
keturned  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  or 
Irather  early  ih  the  mommg,  when  most  of 
the  family,  or  ail  indeed,  were  retired  to 
test ;  and  thinking  it  his  duty  to  deliter 
the  answer  to  Bergami,  as  soon  as  he  had 
brought  k  back,  he  went  to  hfs  room  for 
that  purpose :  upon  going  to  his  bed«room 
he  ibuna  that  Bergami  was  not  there,  but 
in  a  siiort  time  he  saw  him  coming  in  his 
shirt,  and  his  robe^d&<hambre,  out  of  the 
princess's  room.  My  Lords,  one  would 
ask  how  ft  was  that  Eiergami,  at  this-hour, 
when  aH  the  rest  of  the  ftlbily  were 
retired  to  lert,  and  when  it  would 
naturally  hare  Wen  expected  he  was  in 
Ul  bed — how  it  was,  that  at  this  hour 
he  is  seen  in  this  undress,  coming  flrtfm 
the  room,  in  which  her  majesty,  the  then 
princess,  slept?  My  lords,  he  was  ob- 
Served,  and  of  coufBe  spoken  to  by  the 
eourier  who  had  brought  back  the 
answer :  that  courier  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  serrice  af  her  majesty. 
Bergami  was  therefore  desirous  oF  making 
some  excuse  for  this  undoubtedly  appa- 
rent impropriety^  and  he  stated  that  he 
had  heard  his  child  cry ;  and  upon  the 
MlOwing  morning,  he  desired  the  coarier 
to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  obserted, 
as  ft  was  an  Accidental  circumstance.  But 
the  fiict  struck  the  man  as  It  would  any 
pefSon»  who  had  seen  such  a  circum* 
Stance-^the  inference  Was  plain — here 
was  Bergami  doming  out  in  this  undi^ss 
from  her  majesty's  room  at  a  period  when 
Hie  other  members  of  the  household  had 
retived  to  rest— the  rooms  of  her  msjesty 
and  of  Bergami,  as  I  have  stated, 
being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  suite, 
and  of' easy  communication  firom  the  one 
to  the  other.  1  ask,  how  can  you  account 
for  ttiat  fact,  but  that  he  had  been  viMting 
hfit  majesty  at  that  time,  with  a  view  to 
thait  intercourse  that  had  taken. place 
between  them  i  This  fhct  alone,  in  an 
ordinary  case,  would  be  enough  to  satisfy 
aiiy  jury,  of  an  improper  intercourse  be- 
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twain  ihtf  f^mslo  mar  thanattt  imderilt 
eircumslanoes.  Yen  ean  acoount  lor  j|t 
in  no  other  way.  There  ts  no  raasoo  fiir 
a-man  i^isithig  the  bcd^room  of  a  woman 
at  that  hour  of  Ihe  night,  onlras  soma 
fsason  could  be  glveii»  whteh  does  nos 
exist  hare.  No  other  reasan  ean  bo 
gtten  for  H,  but  that  which  i  hate 
stated,  naaselfi  that  intercourse  wUah  tras 
tof ng  on ;  and  it  is  from  these  ttpaated 
mstanees,  your  lordships  will  be  iad 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Ibare  was  this 
adulterous  Intercourse  tafciiig  plaoe  ba^ 
tweea  her  majesty  and  Beigami* 

Afler  her  majesty  had  been  a  ahoK 
time  at  the  Villa  d'Esta,  she  visited  a  placo 
which  had  been  purehasod  (a  fact  I  be^ 
your  lordships  atUntion  to)  fbr  BargaaiH 
a  place  eslM  by  the  name  of  the  BarsM^ 
Ihe  Villa  Bergami.  la  addition  to  these 
honours  oonferred  upon  him,  this  coariei^ 
who  entered  her  maJesty^s  service  in  the 
lowest  state  of  poveity-*thie  maa>  by  tha 
year  1816,  is  not  only  covered  with  cbasa 
orders  and  dignities,  but  has  purobaaad 
fbr  him  a  very  oonsiderabio  estate  in  iho 
neighbouriiood  of  Milan,  a  p^aoo  csNaA 
the  Villa  Bergami,  or  Barona^*-4i  parchase 
to  the  amount  of  se^rotal  thousand  pounds^ 
purchased  fbr  him  fbr  his  resideaae  neat 
Milan  between  the  period  t  have  stato4 
Haw  does  he  acquire  this  property  f  By 
the  Same  means  that  he  had  obtained  hia 
titles*— tltfoufh  the  means  of  this  mast 
bountiful  pnncess;  who,  not  sajtislled 
with  conferring  on  him  honimrs,  added  to 
them  estates.  These  drcumstances  mast 
be  aceounted  for.  People  do  not  in  ge^ 
neral  act  without  reason,  and  without 
motive^  What  reason  was  there  for  this 
ooaduet,  but  that  which  I  havesutedastba 
only  motive  andreason^-thisadukerous  in-* 
tercourse  which  took  place  between  them  ? 
Had  there  been  any  thing  in  his  oonduol 
whieh  called  for  these  honour8--«Dy 
thing  but  this  disgusting  intercoorse  whiah 
could  have  operated  upon  her  toi^ty*s 
mind  ?-— Your  lordships  will  find  upon  hef 
going  to  this  place,  where  she  reoiaioed 
some  time,  at  the  Barona,  as  It  ia  oalledi 
and  during  the  carbi^ai  there,  tlie  moss 
disgrscefuf  scenes  took  pkce  hi  this 
house— scenes  which  I  would  rather 
leave  to  the  witnesses  to  describe  to  your 
lordships,  than  shock  your  lordships  by 
detailing  them— ^scenes,  wbi^i  if  futfy 
proved  befbre  your  lotdships^  will,  I  be« 
neve,  satisfy  yeu,  that  this  hornet  iho 
Barona,  deserved  the  name  of  a  b*^^ 
mor*  than  a  pahme,  .or  a  place  fU  fbr  tbo 
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reception  of  b^  m^esty »  or  9  person  of . 
the  ie|i8t  virtue  or  delicacy.  Ballt  were 
given  there,  not  4ttende4  by  the  rank  4n4 
nobility  of  the  neighbpuraoocU->not  by 
peraona  wbO|  if  her  majesty  ha4  kept  up 
Oer  dignityi  would  have  been  proud  of 
the  honour  of  her  count^anc^,  but  by 
persons  of  the  lowest  description,  and  the 
greatest  licentiousness  prevailed  in  this 
Douse  during  the  camiviu— licentiousness 
which  I  would  pQt  state  as  an  imputation 
upon  her  mijestT,  qnless  1  was  satisfied  in 
my  conscience,  I  should  be  able  to  prove  it 
passed  with  her  knowledge;  because  it 
would  be  said  by  those  who  defend  her 
ipigesl^,  **  if  the  fact  were  so,  if  it  took 
place  m  the  kitchens,  or  the  lower  apart- 
ments of  the  servants  remote  from  her^ 
they  ought  not  to  a&ct  her  majesty  in  any 
^egree : '  but  I  understand,  and  believe 
\t  will  be  proved,  that  they  passed  under 
her  eye  and  her  observation,  and  that,  so 
far  from  enressing  any  disapprobation, 
she  appeared  pleased  at  what  was  going 
forward,  rather  than  ezproM  any  dissi^tis- 
fjiction  or  disgvst  at  it.— Your  lordships 
ni4y  say»  <f  truei  it  may  be  that  she  has 
jlemeaned  herself  in  a  manner  highly  un- 
becoming n  prinqeaa*  but  this  alone  is  not 
Sufficient  to  prove  the  adulterous  inter* 
course  you  charge  between  her  mijesty 
and  Bergami  :*'  but,  when  we  prove  these 
facts  to  exist  at  the  time  these  familiarities 
were  going  on  between  them,  these  facts 
^how  to  your  lordships,  an4  must  shoW| 
tliat  this  licentious  intercourse  was  con- 
tinuing, and  had  so  far  operated  upon 
her  majesty*s  mind,  as  to  make  her  wholly 
regar^les*  of  thQt  cbaracfer,  which  she 
ouffht  to  support  towards  h^r  domestics ; 
and  when  you  find  her  engaged  in  these 
scenes,  you  wil|  conclude  that  this  was 
the  certain  result  of  such  en  intercourse 
as  existed  between  her  and  Bergami,  anc} 
pan  only  be  acepunted  for  in  ihgt  way. 

After  her  majesty  had  been  at  the  Ba- 
rooa,  she,  in  thp  month  of  February  1817, 
made  a  tour  tbrough  the  TyrQl  into  Ger- 
many. And,  my  lords,  a  remarkable 
eircamstance  took  place  alipost  at  the 
commencement  of  that  tour,-«-a  fact  again 
which  of  itself  will  prove  to  your  lord- 
ships that  an  adulterous  intercourse  was 
ilaking  place  between  them.  I(  happened 
on  their  arrival  at  a  place  called  Charnitz, 
Ihat  it  was  necessary  Bergaini  should  re^ 
turn  to  Insprupk  for  a  p^spprt  to  con- 
tinue this  ^umey,  and  he  waji  absent  at 
^e  time  her  msjesty  retired  to  rest ;  and 
/IS  be  bad  dqi  retiir^  sb^  b^d  io  sl^p  ip 
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her  room  \h$t  night  with  one  of  her  fiHef- 
d^-cbambre :  it  liappened  that  Bergami 
returned  with  his  passport  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  What  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  a  person  who  had  gone 
upon  such  a  mission^  and  returned  tojthe 
suite  of  the  person  he  was  serving  on 
that  occasion?  You  would  suppose  h§ 
would  retire  to  his  own  bed  to  rest ;  but, 
no ;  he  comes  into  her  majesty's  room,  her 
fismale  attendant  beir  j  asleep^-he  come^ 
into  that  room,  and  her  majesty  upon  h^ 
coming  in,  orders  her  female  attendant  tQ 

Sit  up  and  retire  from  the  room,  leaving 
ergami  with  her.  Upon  that  occasioii 
her  female  attendant  was  ordered  to  get 
up  from  her  bed,  to  take  her  bed  out  at 
the  room,  and  retire  to  another  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  Bei>- 
gami  is  left  ahme  with  her  majesty. 
Why  is  all  this?  what  reason  was  there 
for  It  f  I  ask  whether  that  fact  would  not 
in  an  ordinary  case  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  an  improper  intercourse  taking  place 
between  them  ?  end  if  it  coiild  in  an  or* 
dlnary  case,  it  is  still  stronger  in  a  casn 
like  tliia ;  because,  when  a  man  is  treated 
as  this  man  was  upon  such  an  occBsion| 
I  say  her  majesty  conducting  herself  ii| 
this  way  is  stronger  evidence  of  the  hfit 
taking  place  between  them.  The  fematia 
attendant  retires,  and  the  man  remains^ 
This  fact  alone,  if  proved  -satfafactorily, 
must  convince  your  lordships  minds,  inde« 
pendently  of  any  of  the  ottier  fiicts,  that 
an  adulterous  intercourse  took  place  bo» 
twcen  thenK 

But,  my  Iprds,  that  is  not  all.  In  the 
course  qr  this  journey  her  majesty  pro- 
ceeded to  Munich,  ^nd  afterwards  %o 
Carlsruhe  in  Germany,  where  she  r^ 
mained  eight  or  nipe  days.  At  Carlsruhe 
similar  arrangements  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  bed-rooms :  there  wn^  a  bed* 
room  called  No.  10,  appropriated  to  her 
mi^esty^  No.  1 1  was  used  as  an  eating* 
room  or  passage ;  and  No.  12  was  appr^i* 
priated  to  Bergami ;  the  doors  opening 
tVom  No.  10  and  No.  12  were  opposit^ 
to  each  other,  so  that  by  passing  tnrougi 
the  center  room  you  pass  from  the  rooaa 
in  which  her  majesty  slept  to  the  other  in 
which  Bergami  slept,  or  vice  veri6,  by 
passing  through  that  room  you  went  from 
Bergamfs  to  the  room  in  which  ^er  asy- 
jesty  slept.  Whilst  at  Carlsruhe,  Mr 
majesty  is  fbiind  one  day  sitting  on  Ber« 
gami's  bed|  he  being  in  bed,  mih  Bea. 
garai's  arm  round  her  neck.  She  is  sur. 
prised  ii^  tliis  fituati^p  \pf  one  of  the 
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chainber*iiiaidB  at  the  Inn,  who  was  going 
lo  carry  some  water  to  the  room ;  the 
found  her  aitting  there,  he  being  in  bed 
and  undressed  with  his  arm  round  her 
majesty's  neck.    Would  such  familiarity 
take  place  between  persons  of  this  de- 
scription, without  that  intercourse  to  which 
I  am  so  oAen  obliged  to  call  your  lordships 
attention  ?  in  that  bed  afterwards  is  found 
a  cloak  bclongiog  to  her  majesty,  which 
her  majesty  is  afterwards  seen  wearing ; 
in  Bergami  s  bed  is  found  that  cloak  which 
her  majesty  is  afterwards  seen  wearing ; 
and  in  that  bed  are  also  observed  marks 
by  the  servant  of  the  inn,    which  can 
leave  no  doubt  upon  your  lordships  minds 
—which,  without  attempting  to  explain, 
jrour  lordships  will  be  led  to  the  inference 
of  what  I  am  wishing  your  lordships  to 
understand.    Those  marks,  that  cloak  in 
the  bed,  and  her  majesty  being  sitting 
there—- 1  ask,  whether  your  lordships  can 
have  any  doubt   that  an   adulterous  in- 
jtercourse  took  place  between   her  ma- 
jesty and  Bergami?    I  sav,  my    lords, 
again,  that  fact  alone  woul  J  be  sufficient 
proof,  in  any  ordinary  case,  of  the  adul- 
terous intercourse   taking  place.     Here 
if  your  lordships  should  be  satisfied,  you 
will  have  all  the  other  parts  of  the  case 
fibpwing  these  facts  and  the  acis  com- 
mitted, proving  a  continued  intercourse 
between  them  of  the  nature  I  have  been 
fdescribing ;  an(]  when  once  proved,  it  ex- 
plains the  whole  of  the  circumstances  in 
this  case'— all  those  circumstances  which 
are  otherwise  enveloped  in  mystery — the 
honours  conferred    upon    Bergami — the 
estate   bought   for  him^and  the  other 
circumstances.     This  fact  at  Carlsruhe, 
the  circumstances  which  took  place  on 
board  the  polacre  and  at  Charnetz,  and 
9  number  of  other  circumstances  of  the 
kind  which  I  need  not  enumerate,  if  they 
ahall  be   given    in   evidence    satisfacto- 
rily before  your  lordships,   as  I  believe 
they  will  be,  will  prove  conclusively  the 
i:ase  set  out  in  the  bill  now  before  your 
Jbrdships,  not  only  of  licentious  and  dis- 
gusting familiarities,  but  of  the  adulter- 
ous intercourse  which  actually  took  place. 
My  lords,  from  Carlsruhe  her  majesty 
visited — 
Lord  Chanceilor.'^What  is  the  date  of 

Tr*^  Attorney  Genaral^-^ln  the  early 

1.1817 ;  January  or  February  1817. 

;tfitor.-— what  is  the  date  of 

M  ? 

^^^orheff  GeneraL^Tbe  lisitter  end. 
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of  the  year  1816,   or  the  beginning  of 
1817.     She  set  out  on  her  tour  to  the 
Tyrol  in  February  1817 ;   so  that  her  ar-* 
rival  at  Carlsruhe  was,  I  believe,  about 
the  latter  end  of  February    or  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1817.     My  lords,  her 
maiestv  visited  Vienna,    where   she  re^ 
mamed  a  short  time.      She    then    pro« 
ceeded  to  Trieste:  a  two-wheeled  car* 
riage  was  purchased  by  Bergami,  in  which 
he  and  the  princess  frequently  travelled 
alone,   she  having    previously    travelled 
along    with    the    little    Victorine;    the 
countess  Oldi  also  travelled  with  her,  but 
another  carriage  was  now  purchased  by 
Bergami,  which  was  sufficient  to  contain 
only  two  persons,  and  in  which  he  and 
the  princess  usually  travelled  alone.    At 
Trieste  they  remained  a  few  days ;   and 
there  again  observations  were  made  by 
persons  at  the  inn,  upon  the  state  of  her 
majesty's    bed    and   bed-room.      Th^re 
again,  as  at  all  the  other  places  ^fof  I  fear  I 
tire  your  lordships  by  repeatmg  it),  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  Bergami'iB  bed- 
room to  be  near  to  her  majesty's,  com- 
municating with  it.    In  her  roalesty's  bed- 
room in  this  place  was  her  small  travelling 
bed,  and  a  large  bed  capable  of  contain- 
ing two  persons.    This  was  in  the  month 
of  March  1817.    I  think  I  have  sUted  to 
your  lordships,  that  there  was  a  small 
bed  and  a  large  bed,  and  Bergami  bad  one 
room  appropriated  near   to  ner  majesty, 
and  observations    were  made    upon  the 
state  of  those  beds ;    and  it  will  appear  to 
your  lordships,  that  there  were  frequently 
the  appearances  of  two  persons  navmg 
slept  in  her  majesty's  room,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  appeared  that  Bergami  or 
any  other  person  had  not  slept  in  the  room 
appropriated  to  him.     It  was  observed, 
moreover,    that   there   were   wash-hand 
basons  for  two  persons  in  her  majesty ^s 
room,  and  other  utensils  that  appeared  t6 
be  used  by  two  persons  when  the  servants 
went  to  arrange  these  rooms:    but  the 
strong  fact  that  was  observed  at  Trieste 
was  observed  elsewhere,  not  only  that  the 
rooms  had  free  communication  with  each 
other,  but  that  there  were  the  appearances 
in  her  majesty's  room  of  two    persons 
having  slept  together  in  the  bed  m  that 
room,  and  in  Bcrgami's  room  where  he 
ought  to  have  slept,  Uiere  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  no  one  having  slept ;   and  he 
was  the  only  person  who,  from  the  at* 
rangement  of  the  room,  could  have  ac- 
cess to  sleep  there.     No  other  person 
had  any  comttOniicatioh  with  or  Tcntmred 
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to  approach  h^  majesty's  room  without 
that  notice  which  persons  were  bound  to 
give;  and  under  these  circumstances -I 
apprehend  your  lordships  will  feel  very 
little  doubt,  that  the  two  persons  who  slept 
there  were  Bergami  and  her  majesty,  not 
only  from  the  state  of  the  room,  but  the 
observations  made  of  the  state  of  the 
bed. 

-  My  lords ;  in  the  course  of  that  journey 
her  majesty  and  Bergami  were  observed 
frequently,  when  they  had  occasion  to 
stop  at  an  inn  to  change  horses,  to  retire 
to  rest  themselves— to  repose  themselves 
together  upon  the  same  bed :  they  would 
go  into  the  same  bed-room,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  the  same  bed,  and  there 
remain  during  the  period,  either  that  the 
horses  were  changmg  or  any  other  delay 
that  took  place.  That  was  observed  upon 
taore  than  one  occasion  during  that 
Journey.  It  may  be  said,  there  is  no  con- 
clusion of  guilt  to  be  drawn  from  the 
'drcumstance  of  Bersami  and  her  ma- 
jesty reposing  upon  the  same  bed.  Of 
Jtself  it  proves  nothing ;  but  when  united 
'with  the  other  circumstances,  would  not 
^u  concludenecessarily  that  ad  adulterous 
intercourse  took  place  i  But  if  you  find 
that  he  is  the  only  person  admitted  to 
these  familiarities — that  no  other  person 
ventures  to  approach  her  in  this  way— 
'that  this  is  done  in  the  most  ^miliar  way 
on  her  part — it  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
\ckision,  t^at  this  intercourse  was  taking 
pUce  between  them ;  and  when  you  find 
the  other  circumstances  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  those  other  circum- 
stances, is  not  that  the  natural  conse- 
-quence  of  that  familiarity  daily  takins 
place  between  them?  The  princess  of 
wales  wishing  to  retire  for  repose  in  the 
course  of  a  journey,  would  it  not  be  na- 
tural that  her  lady  of  honour,  the  countess 
of  Oldi,  should  attend  upon  her,  or  at 
least  one  of  her  female  attendants  ?  But 
Bergami,  and  Bergami  alone,  is  the  per- 
son selected.  How  can  he  venture  to 
use  those  familiarities  towards  her  ma« 
jesty,  but  for  this  reason,  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  was  continuing  be- 
tween them !  They  visited  Venice  inpon 
this  occasion,  and  I  believe  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  Milan  to  the  Barona,  and 
upon  their  return  to  the  Barona  upon  this 
occasion,  Bereami's  mother  and  brother 
Louis,  who  had  previously  executed  some 
of  the  most  menial  offices^  were  per- 
mitted to  dine  at  her  table  with  herself 
'0nd  Bergami;  and  from  that  time, you 
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will  find  that  Bergami's  mother  and  bro» 
ther  were  admitted  to  the  table  and  eaC 
with  her  and  Bergami.  Here  again  It 
may  be  said,  this  of  itself,  though  it 
marks  great  condescension  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty,  surely  ought  not  to  affect  a 
person  of  her  high  rank  and  dignity-^ 
they  prove  nothing  at  all,  but  a  desire  on 
her  part  to  show  attention  to  these  per- 
sons, Bergami's  mother  and  brother 
Louis.  I  say  it  is  a  little  singular  that  it 
is  only  this  family  that  is  so  signalized  by 
her  majesty  with  these  marks  of  conde* 
scension  —  that  they  are  the  persons, 
daily  gathering  about  her,  until  at  last 
they  compose  the  greater  part  of  her 
suite^I  say  it  is  a  little  singular  that  tbia 
mother  of  Bergami,  who  filled  an  under 
station  in  this  ramily,  should  be  so  sud« 
denly  exalted.  It  may  be  said,  it  was  out 
of  the  great  affection  which  her  majesty 
conceived  Bergami  had  for  his  parent: 
but  the  little  Victorine,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  is  from  time  to  time  taken  the 
greatest  notice  of;  she  is  dignified  with 
the  title  of  **  princess/'  a  title  which  I 
find  her  majesty,  although  that  docs  not 
mark  any  thing  as  applicable  to  Bergami, 
has  also  conferred  upon  the  boy  William 
Austin,  who  is  called  a  prince  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  as  well  as  the 
daughter  of  Bergami.  After  her  majesty 
had  been  a  short  time  at  the  Barona,  she 
visited  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  afterwarda 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  a  short  timo  at 
a  house  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Buonapartes,  a  place  called  Ri^nelli, 
and  she  afterwards  was  at  another  house 
near  Rome,  called  the  Villa  Brande.  My 
lords,  during  her  residence  at  Rupinelli, 
her  majesty  is  seen  in  Bergami's  bed- 
room; but  at  the  Villa  Brande  your 
lordships  will  find  a  more  important  cir* 
cumstance  as  affecting  this  inquiry.  My 
lords,  at  the  Villa  Brande,  Bergami^ 
apartment  was  very  near  her  majesty's, 
and  there  was  a  door  of  fiee  communi* 
cation  between  the  room  in  which  she 
slept  through  another  or  corridor  uito 
her  majesty's,  and  he  was  there  observed 
by  one  of  the  servants,  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  two  or  three  times,  at  a- 
very  early  hour  in  the  mominff,  going  from 
his  own  room  undressed  to  the  princeas^a 
room,  entering  that  room,  and  there  re- 
maining with  her  majesty- 
Mr.  jBrov^Aam.— -Will  you  favour  me 
with  the  date  of  that  i 

Mr,  Aitomei^GeneraL'^  About    July 
1817«    Yeur  lordships  will  ba?e  it  proved 
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\p  you  upon  two  or  three  occaiioQS  Ihia 
YAW  observed«-(bat  at  a  very  early  hour 
io  the  moraing,  wheu  the  rest  of  the  fa- 
mily had  retired,  B«rgami  is  seen  coming 
firom  hia  sleeping  apartment  and  going 
U>  her  majeaty^a  apartment,  entering 
ihat  room  and  there  remaining  with 
l^er  m^e«ty.  Why,  my  lords,  I  ask  your 
lordships  what  does  this  fact  prove  I  Can 
your  lordships  doubt  the  motive  for  a  man 
going  in  that  way*  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  when  her  majesty  was  in  bed  to 
ber  room  and  there  remaming  ?  Do  your 
lordships  require  any  further  evidence  of 
the  adulterous  intercourse  between  these 
parties  }  Would  it,  I  ask,  in  any  ordinary 
qMBf  my  lords,  be  attended  witb  the  least 
hesitation  on  the  mind  of  any  persons  who 
bad  to  decide  upon  the  question,  where  a 
man  goes  from  his  own  room,  a  servant,  at 
ttie  dead  hourof  night  or  early  in  the  mor- 
ning, entering  into  the  room  In  which  his 
mistress  is  supposed  to  be  alone,  and  there 
remaining  with  that  person  from  that  time, 
and  not  seen  to  come  out  of  that  room 

Jg;ain-* 1  ask  whether  there  could  be  any 
oubt  existing  unon  tlie  mind  of  any  per* 
son  who  had  to  aecide  upon  the  question, 
that  during  that  period  a  criminal  inter* 
90ttrse  took  plaoe  between  these  parties  ? 
I  apprehend  certainly  not ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  you  find  this  is  not  a  solitary 
instance,  but  that  it  occurs  two  or  three 
times  during  her  residence  at  the  Villa 
Branda.  At  this  place,  too,  Bergami,  as 
upon  other  occasions^  was  admitted  to 
her  majesty  wbeo  she  was  dressing  at  her 
toilet,  when  she  was  in  a  state  of  disba* 
bille,  when  she  ought  to  have  admitted  no 
male  perf oo  there  s  he  as  admitted  upon 
all  occasions,  without  notice  and  without 
reserve,  and  allowed  to  be  present  there 
during  the  time  her  magesty  is  dressii^; , 
and,  in  .addition  to  this,  your  lordsbape  will 
^»d  the  fiicts  I  have  before  stated  to  occur 
at  this  place,  aamely,  visiting  her  room  la 
the  manner  describedj  several  times  during 
ber  reaidence  there,  and  that  the  arrange* 
ment  was  made  there  whiph  had  taken 
place  at  almost  all  the  other  places,  affords 
ing  a  facility  of  oommuiucation  between 
l)er  room  and  ibat  of  Bergami* 
,  I  believe  from  the  Villa  Brande  her  ma^ 
jesty  went,  in  the  meoffa  pf  AMgn^t,  to 
f^aro,  where  &om  that  period  she  tooi^ 
up  her  permanentresidenee,  or  almo/it  eo^ 
tir^^y  ^eaidied  at  a  villa  near  Pesarp,  and 
upon  her  going  there  the  fiwm  arreog^ 

Cat  took  f  lace  withrevpectlp  tim  rqoias— 
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Berffomi  aeparate  and  apart  freoi  the  real 
of  the  suite,  and  having  communication 
with  each  other,  and  the  same  iatercourve 
was  continued  there  which  had  taken 
place  at  almost  every  place  she  had  visiM* 
And  wherever  she  took  up  her  residence, 
so  attached  did  she  appear  to  the  persoi^ 
and  society  of  Bergami^  that  bis  a&noe 
always  seemed  to  occasion  considerable 
depression  on  the  part  of  her  migesty, 
and  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his  return  f 
and  when  he  occasionally  visited,  as  he  did. 
the  house  at  Milan  which  was  purchased 
for  him,  you  will  find,  more  particularly 
on  one  oocasion  the  greatest  anxiety  ex^ 
pressed  forhis  return,  and,  that  upon  the 
day  he  is  expected  she  sets  out  in  order  to 
meet  him,  and  being  disappointed  oo  that 
occasion  she  sets  out  on  the  following  dayi 
and  the  greatest  joy  was  expressed  on  bif 
return ;  at  the  meeting  all  that  fondness 
and  attachment  appeared  between  them 
which  might  be  expected  to  exist  betweeo 
two  persons  between  whom  such  an  inter- 
course as  that  I  have  explained  took  place.. 

Lord  ChanoeUor.-^H^we  the  goodnese 
to  mention  the  date  of  each  particidar 
transaction*  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to 
theHouse* 

Mr*  JUiorneif''GeneraL^I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  wish  of  your  lordshipp 
that  I  ^  should  specify  each  particular 
faa  which  I  have  afated  as  I  have  gone 
along.         ^ 

Lord  CAancdloTi^Go  on»  do  not  go 
back. 

Mr*  Attorney-General.^'ULj  lords^  her 
arrival  at  D*  £ste  waa  on  the  11  th  of  Apri) 
.181 7>  at  Buffinelll  about  the  29th  of 
June  in  that  year,  and  at  the  Villa  Brandy 
within  a  few  days  of  ber  arrival  at  RuflU 
nelli,  which  would  be  early  in  the  yeer 
181 7»  She  waa  at  the  aame  place  in  Apr^^ 
and  in  May ;  she  was  at  the  Barona,  Jan- 
uary 1817;  she  quitted  that  residence,  no 
Ihe  27th  of  February  for  her  tour  into 
Gerroaqy  by  the  I'y'o},  and  she  returned 
to  the  same  place  for  a  abort  time  in  the 
foUnwiog  taonth  pf  April,  and  went  from 
there  |o  Ho<e>e,  and  afterwards  to  RuSp 
pelli  in  the  month  of  June,  and  continued 
there  till  the  July  of  the(t  year^  and  from 
thence  went  to  Peiaro,  where  she  arrive^ 
fibout  the  9th  of  Augoat  1817.  M  f  e^ 
aarp,  e?  I  have  stated  to  yoor  lordships, 
her  wt^^^y  resided  from  tnat  period  until 
hef  departure  for  thU  country,  except  for 
a  short  tloie,  when  she  visited  France,  and 
occaajpnaUy  other  places* 
JJy  h?Hds i.I  hjv^  fhptftined  io  the  coursp 
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nixht  Bifrtttlve  ftotn  ftoliig  move  Into  de» 
tail  than  was  abeoluiely  necesaary. 

Lord  Dundat^-^Al  what  period  was  it 
that  her  najesty  went  to  ratide  at  Pesaro, 
and  when  did  the  leave  it  ?  for  it  may  be 
of  cooalderable  importance  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Att^rney^enermL^^My  lords^  the 
ftot  to  which  1  called  your  lordships  atten* 
tioa  of  her  majesty  going  to  Fesaro  was 
in  the  month  or  August  1817.  My  lords^ 
I  have  abstained  in  this  case  fhMB  going 
through  a  variety  of  particulars^  many  of 
which  will  be  produced  in  evidence.  You 
will  hear  deMiled  what  was  the  courae  of 
tier  majesty's  conduct  at  the  Villa  d'Este^ 
When  she  resided  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lago  di  Como,  It  will  be  proved  she  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  going  out  alone 
with  Bergami  in  a  sort  of  carriage  which 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  only  laree 
enough  for  one  person  to  sit  down  m, 
and  consequently  one  must  sit  upon  the 
lap  of  the  other.  In  this  carriage  it  will 
be  proved  that  she  used  to  go  out  with 
Beigami,  aittinc  in  his  kp,  he  having 
his  arms  round  her  neck  for  the  purpose 
of  driving.  There  also  she  is  seen  with 
hias,  as  it  will  be  proved  before  voor  lord- 
ships ia  avidettce>  upon  the  lake  in  a 
canoe,  and  upon  one  occasion  bathing 
with  Bergaosi  In  an  open  Htuation  in  the 
river  Brescia.  Upon  other  occasions  they 
are  seen  by  various  persons  during  her 
majesty's  residence  at  Como  In  naost  in- 
decent  situationsy  kissing  each  other ;  aod 
many  other  familiarities  will  be  proved 
to  have  taken  place  during  her  residence 
at  Como  by  various  witnesses,  which  I  am 
sure  your  lordships  will  think  it  better  for 
me  to  abstain  from  detailing.  I  shall  there- 
fore content  myself  with  only  calling  yotrr 
lordship  attention  to  the  circumMancea 
generally,  as  showing  the  familiar  inter^ 
course  that  subsisted,  between  her  and 
Bergami. — My  lords,  upon  the  return  of 
■or  asajesty  from  the  East,  she  brought  in 
her  tram  a  man  who,  from  the  accounts 
given  of  him  by  the  witnesses,  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  most  brutal  and  depraved 
fcabitf — a  person  called  by  the  name  of 
Mahomet,  who  at  the  Villa  d^Este,  aswill 
^e  proved  to  your  lordships,  exhibited 
thogreatest  indecencies  at  various  times  in 
*^®  presence  of  her  majesty  and  Bergami. 
They  were  present  at  the  time  those  exhi^ 
bitions  took  place— exhibitions,  my  lords, 
which  are  loo  disgusiinff  for  me  lo  do 
more  than  allude  to ;  and  it  Is  with  the 
greatest  pain  that  I  am  compelled  at  all  to 
advert  to  them;  but  the  evMkiioe  of  so 


flniiiy  persoos  concura  tn  showing  that 
those  exhibitions  did  take  place  In  tbe  pr^ 
senoe  of  her  majesty,  as  will,  I  fear,  leave 
no  doubt  upon  your  lordships  minds  of  the 
fact*-exhibitions  of  the  most  indecent  al« 
tempts  to  imitate  the  sensual  intercourae. 
These  scenes  were  exhibited  in  the  prfft- 
aence  of  her  servants ;  but  from  the  evi- 
dence with  which  I  have  been  Aimished 
it  will  be  proved  that  they  were  exhibited 
more  than  once  in  the  presence  ef  her  ma- 
jesty and  Bergami ;  and  that  she  not  only 
permitted  those  exhibitions  to  go  on,  but 
permitted  this  person,  who  deserves  n^ 
the  name  of  a  man,  to  cootiaiie  in  her 
service.  It  may  be  said  thai  these  ai^ 
circumstances  highly  disgusting,  but  whidi 
ought  not  to  aifect  her  majesty  with  that 
degradation  which  is  to  follow,  provided 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill  be  made  out.  But,  my  lords, 
it  is  not  merely  the  diusgst  which  the  de- 
tail of  these  exhibitions  must  excite^  Do 
they  not  show  a  want  of  moral  feeling  eii 
the  part  of  those  who  performed  them,  or 
permitted  them  to  be  performed  i  Is  not 
that  woman  who  can  demean  and  dei> 
grade  herself  by  being  present  at  such 
scenes,  not  only  capcmle  of  sacriBcing 
her  virtue,  but  sacrificing  it  in  the  degrade 
ing  manner  I  have  stated  ?  If  the  facta 
I  have  stated  be  proved  with  regard  t^ 
what  took  place  between  her  majesty  and 
Bergami,  they  not  only  go  to  prove  that 
part  of  the  preamble  of  thebill  which  stated 
the  carrying  on  of  an  indecent  and  ofta» 
sive  familiarity,  but  alford  the  strongest 
confirmation  of  the  other  part  of  the  caae^ 
namely,  that  of  an  adulterous  intercourse 
having  taken  place  between  them. 

Another  circunastance  I  shall  stal6 
which  will  not  surprise  your  lordships ;  Mt 
it  is  the  forerunner  of  such  consequences^ 
and  clearly  marks  the  ascendancy  which 
this  man  had  obtained  over  the  mind  of 
her  majesty ;  I  say,  a  circumstance  oc* 
curred  that  your  lordships  wiH  not  be  sttri> 
prised  at ;  for  it  always  accompanies  of 
follows  such  a  vicious  course.  You  will 
find,  that  when  her  majesty  first  went  into 
Italy,  she  did  that  which  became  a  pro^ 
testant  princess.  She  had  divine  service 
performed  either  in  her  own  house,  or  at^ 
tended  the  chapels  in  the  place  where  she 
happened  to  be  residing,  where  the  won* 
ship  was  conducted  in  that  mode,  till  Ber* 
garni  entered  into  her  service  at  Genoa ; 
but  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  her 
service  at  Genoa,  I  believe  it  not  only 
aeaacdi  and  she  had  no  reUgions  eerem»% 
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nies  peif ormed  fn  bcr  family,  but  sheio 
f«r  demeaned  herself  as  to  accompany  this 
Bergami  to  Catholic  places  of  worship, 
and  used  there  to  kneel  by  the  side  of 
.  Bergami.  1  say  the  abandonment  of  reli- 
gious feeling,  and  of  those  religious  rites 
which  ought  to  be  observed  by  persons  in 
all  circumstances*  and  especially  where 
you  find  that  she  demeans  herself  so  far  as 
to  accompany  tliis  man,  is  an  act  of  fami- 
liarity disgusting  and  degrading  in  itself— 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a 
atrong  confirmation  and  corroboration  of 
tbe  other  facts)  I  have  detailed  to  your 
•lordshipsi  and  must  satisfy  your  lordships 
that  that  disgraceful  and  illicit  intercourse 
did  take  place  between  her  majesty  and 
Bergami  on  the  various  occasions  I  have 
stated. 

Looking  at  the  general  nature  of  the 
case  independent  of  tbe  principal  facts 
I  have  stated,  let  me  ask  your  lordships 
if  you  can  account  for  some  of  the  facts 
that  occur.  They  appear  to  me  to  defy 
all  explanation:  here  is  a  man  in  the 
greatest  poverty,  never  known  by  her  ma- 
jesty till  received  into  her  ser?ice  :  in  a 
abort  month  he  is  upon  terms  of  the 
greatest  familiarity,  and  not  only  is  he 
upon  those  terms,  but  his  family  are  sur- 
rounding her  in  every  way ;  and  when  I 
atate  tbe  family,  let  me  call  your  lordships 
attention  to  the  nature  of  her  suite  when 
she  settles  herself  at  Pesaro.  Your  lord- 
ahips  will  find  that  there  is  Bergami,  her 
^rand  chamberlain ;  there  is  his  mother 
la  her  service  filling  no  station  in  particu- 
lar ;  his  brother  Louis  advanced  from  a 
iqenial  station;  the  sister  the  countess 
of  Oldi  advanced  to  a  high  station; 
aeother  taken  into  her  service,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  director  of  the  palace ; 
another  relation  of  the  name  of  Faustina ; 
Martine  is  advanced  to  the  office  of  house 
steward ;  together  with  the  child  of 
the  name  of  Victorine :  ten  in  number  I 
think  are  received  into  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice and  establishment,  and  are  all  sur- 
rounding  her,  and  attending  upon  her  per- 
son. I  ask  your  lordships  how  you  can 
account  for  this  single  fact,  why  this  man 
should  be  decorated  with  honours  and  that 
be  shouldhave  favours  conferred  upon  him 
to  the  magnitude  I  have  stated  ?  I  say, 
bow  can  these  facts  be  accounted  for  ?  It 
^■Mv  be  said,  will  your  lordsbipsfrom  these 
P^^h^raw  an  inference  that  an  adulterous 
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irse  has  been  committed  ?    No,  my 


taking  the  facts  alone,  I  do  not  as. 
draw  Uiat  iaference ;  but  wbea  yo|| 


lordships  find,  in  addition  to  those  circom^ 
stances,  that  familiarities  are  constantly 
taking  place  between  them,  and  when  you 
find  that  at  place  after  place  arrangements 
of  the  rooms  made  in  order  to  Ucilitate 
access  between  them — coupled  with  iha 
other  acts  to  wliich  I  have  alluded,  her 
conduct  on  board  the  polacre,  and  her 
conduct  at  various  places  to  which  I  have 
pointed  your  lordships  attention,  I  say 
those  facts  of  themselves  would  have  been 
sufficient ;  but  tbe  other  facts,  if  provedi 
cannot  leave  any  doubt  upon  your  lord- 
ships minds  of  the  disgraceful  and  degrad- 
ing intercourse  that  has  taken  place  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  Bergami. 

**  But  how  are  those  facts  to  be  proved  ?'^ 
is  asked  in  a  triumphant  tone.  We  have 
heard  general  slander  heaped  upon  foreign 
witnesses:  it  will  be  said,  how  will  these 
facts  be  proved  ?  It  has  been  asked  who 
are  the  persons  that  will  be  called  ?  What 
are  their  stations  in  society  ?  My  lords, 
look  at  the  case.  Persons  of  high  cha- 
racter and  station  to  prove  tbe  circum- 
stances I  have  stated  cannot  be  called. 
The  case  does  not  admit  of  such  proof* 
They  are  acts  committed  by  her  majesty, 
in  the  retirement  of  her  house,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  domestics. .  A  case  like 
the  present  can  only  be  proved  by  persons 
who  filled  menial  and  doiaestic  offices— 
who  attended  upon  her  person  at  inns, 
and  who  had  tlie  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  bed-rooms  ana  the  state  ot  the  beds 
— ^it  is  only  by  witnesses  of  this  descrip* 
tion  that  facts  can  be  proved.  Generallji 
speaking  in^ cases  of  criminal  conversation, 
it  is  impossible  to  have  any  other  descrip-i 
tion  of  witnesses  but  such  persons  as  are 
about  the  house,  or  who  are  upon  the 
spot  where  the  facts  take  place*.  But  it  is 
said,  "  these  are  foreign  witnesses'* — look 
at  her  majesty's  conduct — she  dismisses 
all  her  English  suite-^e  appears  to  be  no 
longer  an  English  princess— she  surrounds 
herself  with  foreigners.  Can  those  wha 
advocate  her  cause  consistently  complain 
of  us  for  calling  foreign  witnesses,  Italians*, 
when  she  herself  has  advanced  an  Italiaa 
to  the  highest  situation  in  her  service^ 
and  whose  family  she  considers  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  attentions  ?  Yet  her 
majesty  is  to  say,  do  not  call  Italian  wit- 
nesses to  prove  these  focts.  Your  lord- 
ships are  told  that  Italian  witnesses  are 
not  to  be  believed,  because  they  are  fo- 
reigners. What  does  this  hold  out  to  the 
EubUc — "  Go  abroad  and  carry  on  what 
ind  q(  conduct  you  please— 4p  as  you  Ukst 
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—commit  the  most  flagrant  act? — ^q\%  of 
the  most  disgusting  and  most  disgraceful 
nature — you  can  never  be  convicted  in  a 
court  of  English  judicature,  because  I  tell 
you  beforehand,  if  the  facts  rest  on  their 
testimony,  they  will  not  be  believed;  they 
are  branded  with  perjury  and  infamy. 
Go  to  Italy,  and  carry  on  what  scenes  you 
please — ^you  may  be  as  guilty  as  the 
meanest  and  vilest  wretch  that  ever 
trod  the  earth-^o  what  you  please — ^you 
cannot.be  found  guilty  of  the  charges,  be- 
cause foreign  witnesses  alone  can  depose 
to  them— you  are  quite  safe,  because  the 
answer  to  it  is,  they  are  foreign  witnesses, 
and  therefore  wholly  destitute  of  belief/' 
Will  such  an  argument  be  received  by 
your  lordships,  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  it 
IS,  I  admit,  your  duty  to  scrutinize,  to 
weigh,  and  to  examine  with  all  the  care 
you  can  the  testimony  which  shall  be  ad- 
duced at  your  lordships  bar ;  but  I  con- 
jure your  lordships  to  dismiss  from  your 
minds  any  prejudice  which  may  have  been 
endeavoured  to  be  raised  against  foreign 
witnesses.  Let  us  as  Englishmen  feel 
and  value  the  honour  and  integrity  of  our 
countrymen  above  all  others ;  but  do  not 
let  us  say  we  are  so  perfect  that  all  others 
beside  are  unworthy  of  credit.  Let  it  be 
recollected,  that  if  it  is  by  fcft'eign  wit- 
nesses that  this  case  is  to  be  proved,  it  is 
occasioned  by  her  majesty's  own  conduct 
-—it  is  occasioned  by  her  making  herself  1  ta- 
lian,  and  taking  about  her  person  attendants 
of  that  nation.  I  am  sgre  she  will 
not  willingly  traduco  the  character  of  a 
person  the  most  confidential  in  her  ser- 
vice—her honoured  and  favoured  Ber- 
garoi — ^by  saying,  «  you  are  of  a  nation 
that  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  ^nd 
you  ought  never  to  have  been  received 
into  my  suite  at  all."  It  is  frpm  her  ma- 
jesty's conduct  that  this  difficulty  arises : 
it  is  from  her  conduct  that  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated  to  your  lordships  can  alone 
be  proved  by  persons  of  that  description. 
•--But,  suppose  your  lordships  condemna- 
tion to  extend  to  Italians,  are  persons  of 
all  nations  to  be  condemned  in  the  same 
way  ?  are  persons  who  have  no  interest 
in  this  inquiry  not  to  be  credited  because 
the^  happen  to  be  foreigners  ?  I  am  sa- 
tisfied no  prejudice  of  that  kind  will  weigh 
with  your  Iprdships,  and  notwithstanding 
the  adroitness  with  which  it  has  been  put 
by  my  learned  friend,  when  addressing 
your  lordships  on  another  subject,  I  any 
sure  it  will  not  operate  on  your  lords|iip$ 
minds.  It  was  aaicL  with  a  triumphant 
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air  by  my  learned  friends,  **  we  hope 
those  persons  whom  you  are  going  to 
call,  are  walking  about  in  freedom ;  that 
they  are  under  no  control;  that  all  those 
persons  who  are  to  give  their  testimony 
have  liberty  to  go  where  they  please," 
Would  to  God  it  could  be  so !  but  I  only 
need  call  your  lordships  attention  to  some 
circumstances  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred, and  ask,  whether  with  safety  to 
themselves  they  can  have  that  loco-mo- 
tion iestingly  described  by  my  learned 
friend,  and  which  persons  ought  to  have 
under  those  circumstances?  It  is  not 
their  fault  that  it  is  not  so ;  and  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  this  country,  that  their  situa- 
tion is  rendered  at  all  hazardous.  When 
once  the  manly  English  feelings  are 
awakened,  and  the  whole  of  the  facta 
are  before  them  in  evidence,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble them  properly  to  judge  of  this  case, 
I  believe,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
clamours,  that  all  that  feeling  of  irritation 
which  has  been  excited  will  subside.  It 
is  upon  the  evidence  alone  that  yomr 
lordbhips  are  to  decide  under  the  sacreA 
obligations  of  honour ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  you  will  not  be  induced  to  prejudge 
the  case,  from  any  observations  that 
may  arise,  from  the  situation  in  which 
many  of  thje  witnesses  were  placed,  or 
from  the  services  thev  performed  whilst 
in  her  majesty's  employ;  still  less  thai 
you  will  prejudge  this  case  by  coming  tQ 
a  conclusion  that  you  cannot  give  credit 
to  these  witnesses.  You  must  hear  theoi 
—you  must  see  how  they  comport  thenar 
selves,  and  in  what  manner  they  give  their 
evidence  at  your  lordships  bar.  You  will 
examine  every  circumstance  accurately^ 
that  can  tend  to  establish,  or  which  mar 
go  to  diminish,  the  credit  of  their  testjr 
9iony.  I  am  satisfied,  whether  Catholie 
oir  Protestant,  whatever  departments  tbej 
have  611ed,  to  whatever  country  they  may 
belong — if  your  lordships  are  honestly 
and  conscientiously  satisned  th^t  the  facta 
I  have  detailed  are  true — I  am  satisfiedi 
as  every  person  in  the  country  will  be, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  vour  lordshipa» 
high  in  attainments,  high  in  rank,  hi^h  in 
honour,  but  will  bring  with  him  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  judge  to  this  case  ;  and 
according  to  the  evidence,  whether  it 
tends  to  establish  the  innocence  or  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  the  party  interested— •! 
am  satisfied  that  your  '  lordships  will 
firmly,  calmly,  and  impartially  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  which  is  consistent  with 
Ik  justice  of  the  eaac^-My  lords,  I  ahali 
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now  proceed  to  call  the  witnesses  before  | 
jour  lordships,  to  establish  the  facts ;  and  | 
then  that  part  of  the  duty  which  devolves 
upon  me  will  be  complete. 

A  considerable  pause  now  ensued. 

Lord  Erskine  observed,  that  it  might 
be  expedient  to  come  immediately  to  an 
understanding,  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  witnesses,  after  they  should 
have  delivered  their  testimony.  It  mieht 
be  material  to  the  ends  of  justice  tnat 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  station  of 
security,  and  be  forthcoming,  if,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion^  their  presence  should 
be  found  necessary. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  said,  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  course  of  their 
proceedings,  the  witnesses  might  be  ques- 
tioned before  their  departure  from  the 
House  as  to  where  they  were  about  to  go. 
He  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  kept 
within  call,  and  remain  in  attendance  till 
the  end  of  the  cause ;  aud  therefore  now 
moved,  <*That  the  witnseses  do  attend 
fi*om  day  to  day  till  further  orders." 

This  motion  was  immediately  carried. 

Lord  King  expressed  a  wldi  that  the 
House  should  distinctly  understand  in 
what  situation  the  witnesses  would  be 
placed,  and  that  it  should  be  known  whe- 
ther, on  their  coming  to  that  bar,  they 
would  be  liable  upon  the  evidence  which 
they  gave  to  an  indictment  for  perjury. 
Their  lordships  were  now  proceeding  in  a 
legislative  capacity,  but  the  King's  attor- 
ney-general was  employed  to  conduct  the 
case  brought  under  their  consideration. 
This,  it  appeared,  was  done  upon  an  order 
of  the  House  itself.  Undoubtedly  Uieir 
lordships  might  commit  a  witness  for 
falsehood  or  prevarication,  for  the  term 
of  their  own  sitting ;  but  as  it  was  not 
improbable  that  tliey  might  have  to  revise 
parts  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  desirable 
to  learn  whetner  the  witnesses  would  be 
in  the  same  predicament  as  in  «  court  of 
record. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  that  if  the 
noble  lord's  question  were  put  to  his  ex- 
perience, he  could  make  no  answer ;  but 
on  general  principles  he  would  state  his 
opinion,  that  the  witnesses  might  be  pro- 
secuted at  law  for  perjury. 

Lord  King  observed,"  that  his  doubt 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  their  now 
sitting,  not  in  their  judicial,  but  in  a  Ipgis* 
lative  capacity. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  remarked,  that 
in  his  apprehension  what  might  be  do0e 


in  the  case  of  an  Impeachment  might  alsa 
be  done  upon  this  occasion. 

Lord  King  was  of  opinion  that  this  was 
a  question  of  law,  not  of  parliamentary' 
privilege;  but  it  miffht  be  doubted  whether 
a  prosecution  could  be  commenced  with* 
oat  the  special  order  of  the  House. 

Then  Teodoro  Majoochi  was  called  in« 

Before  he  came  to  the  bar,  her  majesty 
arrived,  and  was  received  in  the  usual 
manner,  all  the  lords  standing.  The  wit- 
ness was  now  arrived.  On  being  placed 
at  the  bar,  his  name  was  called  out  aloud, 
and  the  moment  her  majesty  saw  him,  she 
exclaimed  <*  Theodore!  no!  no!" rose  from 
her  seatt  and  hastily  retired  from  the 
House,  followed  by  lady  Anne  Hamilton. 

Nicholas  Dorier  Marchese  di  Spineto 
was  sworn  as  interpreter  In  support  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Brougham  asked,  whether  he  ap-- 
peered  by  any  order  of  the  House,  or  at 
the  instance  of  the  party  promoting  the 
present  bill  ?  He  wished  to  ascertain  this 
point,  because  upon  the  answer  which  he 
received  would  aepend  his  right  to  intro« 
duce  an  interpreter  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty. 

The  Lord  ChanceBor  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  inquiring  of  the 
interpreter  himself  by  whom  he  had  been 
engaged  to  oflfer  himself  to  the  House  in 
that  capacity. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  addressed  the 
marchese  Spineto,  and  asked,  in  whose 
employment  he  appeared  there  as  an  in* 
terpreter  ? -*  I  received  my  instructions 
from  Mr.  Plants  and  Mr.  Maule. 

Mr.  Brougham.  —  Do  you  mean  Mr. 
Planta  of  the  foreign  office,  and  Mr.  Maule, 
solicitor  to  the  Treasury  ? — I  do. 

Mr.  Brougham. — That,  then,  is  aufte 
a  sufficient  reason  for  my  desiring  to  nave 
a  second  interpreter  sworn.  Though  it 
may  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  necessary 
at  this  moment,  it  may  be  more  conve- 
nient to  swear  him  immediately. 

Binetto  Cohen  was  accordingly  sworn 
as  interpreter,  on  the  Old  Testament,  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  stated,  that  the 
witness  now  called  appearing  by  the  name 
to  come  from  Italy,  and  whom  he  there* 
fore  assumed  to  be  a  Catholic,  was  now 
about  to  be  sworn  at  their  lordships  bar ; 
now  was  therefore  the  time  for  him  to 
urge  any  objection  to  the  taking  the  oath; 
He  desired,  therefore,  that  he  might  be 
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■deed  ifhether  he  htd  undergone  tliose 
pr^Mntlons  in  thu  couatrjr,  which  he 
■hould  prove  by  evidence  were  neces- 
■arr  to  be  undergone  in  hii  own  country, 
before  be  could  be  awom  at  all  in  any  ju- 
dicial proceedingt ;  and  wiibout  arguing 
Ihe  point,  woaliT  leave  it  to  their  lorwiipa 
dectMon. 

Tbe  Counsd  were  informed,  that  there 
was  no  doubt,  if  (he  witne**  wu  awom 
in  the  form  that  he  thought  necessary, 
to  speak  the  truth  before  the  House,  and 
according  to  such  forms  as  were  ob> 
served  in  courts  of  justice,  hit  evidence 
was  receivable. 

Tbe  Witness  was  then  sworn,  the  rath 
"bring  interpreted   by  the  Murchese  di 


Inlerprtler. — He  swears  he  is  here  to  tell 
the  Irulh,  and  notlpag  else  but  the  truth. 
The  witness  was  then  examined  as  follows: 
hy  JIfr.  Solicitor  General,  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  nurchcae  di  Spmelo. 
Of  what  couotiy  are  you  a  native  f  OfPia. 
tcrlsngo. 

Is  that  in  Italy  ?  Yes:  llmilesdisUnt&om 
LodL 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Per- 
gsmi?    Yes. 

When  did  you  first  know  him?  In  the  ter- 
vice  of  marshal  Pino. 

At  what  time  did  you  &nt  know  him }  It 
was  ID  the  years  1813  end  1314  when  I  en* 
tered  into  the  service  of  general  Pino.  I 
knew  him  because  be  was  m  the  same  ler- 

Mr.  Brimfhrnn. — Do  you  understand  En- 
glish? Nothmg. 

Do  you  understand  it  when  you  hear  it  spo- 
ken? I  do  not  understand  it. 

Sir.  Solicitor  General. — In  what  situation 
wasPergamiservingundergeneial  Pino?  As 
valet  de  cbarnbre. 

In  what  situation  were  you  serving  at  that 
time  undergeneral  Pino?  Rider,  or  postillion, 
or  courier. 

Do  you  know  in  what  situation  Pcrgami  at 
that  time  was  in  pointuf  bis  finances?  Iknow 
him  too  well,  because  I  was  lodging  in  the 
Imise  of  Pergami,  where  I  had  hired  a  room. 

The  question  which  is  asked  is,  what  si- 
tuation ha  was  in,  in  point  of  funds  or  finan- 
ces, at  the  time  when  be  waa  in  tbe  service 
of  general  Pino?  lie  was  more  poor  iban 
rich. 

Do  you  know  what  wages  he  at  that  time 
received  ?  Atlhsttime  he  was  receiving  three 
Itvres  of  Milan  per  day. 

Do  you  know  whether  be  possessed  any 
properly  except  the  wages  wtuch  he  so  re- 
ceived ?    No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  no ;  that  you  do  not 
Jcnowtha  bc^  ttjhatbtdld  notjossess  aqy 


olhet  properly?  I  know  nothing  else,  but 
that  Pergami  had  but  the  three  livres  per  day; 

Did  you  leave  the  service  of  general  Pino 
before  Pergami  left  that  service  ?    I  did. 

Into  whose  service  did  you  enter  after  you 
left  the  service  ot  general  Pino?  I  went  to 
Vienna,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  duke  of  Bocca  Romani. 

Did  you  afterwards  enter  into  any  service  in 
the  city  of  Naples  ?  I  entered  into  the  stable 
service  of  MuraL 

Was  Mwat  at  that  lime  king  of  Naples? 
He  was. 

While  you  were  so  serving  in  Naples  under 
Murat,  did  you  see  Baitolomo  Pergami?  I 
did  see  him. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  bim  therefor  the 
lirst  time  ?  When  was  it  you  first  saw  Pes- 
gsmi  at  Naples,  while  you  were  serving  at 
Naples?  At  the  bousa  of  a  courier,  who  was 
called  BastineUi. 

At  what  time  did  you  see  him ;  what  Tear  ? 
la  IB14. 

About  what  time  in  that  Year?  Before 
Christmas, 

Where  was  it  you  then  saw  him  tbe  first 
time  ?  In  a  room. 

Where?    In  Naples. 

In  whose  house  i  In  the  house  of  her  iajti 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

In  what  situation  was  Pergami  at  that  Urae? 
Courier,  and,  it  was  said,  sTso  equerry. 

Recollect,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  pre- 
cise time  when  you  entered  into  the  service? 
In  the  beginning  of  ISIS,  after  Christmas  ho- 
lidays. 

Answor,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  you  sre 
able,  how  long  it  was  after  the  time  you  had 
first  seen  Pergami  at  Naples!  I  recollect  so 
much,  that  before  Christmas  holidays  Perga- 
mi told  me  that  he  would  have  made  nie  a 
present. 

You  have  told  us,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  you  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  princess;  you  have  also  told  us  you 
saw  Pcrgami  at  Naples  before  that  time; 
How  long  was  it  before  you  entered  into  the 
service  nl  the  princess  that  yuu  first  saw  Per- 
gamiat  Naples?  A  fortnight  after,  fifieener 
Iweniy  days  after. 

Id  what  situation  in  thi^  princess's  service 
did  you  enter?     Servant,  lirery  servant,  or 

By  a  Lord. — Did  you  wear  a  livery  ?  I  did. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  When  you  entered 
Ihe  service,  did  Pergami  dine  with  the  rest  of 
llie  servants?     There  were  two  tkbles. 

At  which  of  those  two  tables  did  be  dine  f 
At  the  Ubie  of  the  upper  servants,  with  M, 
bicard,  maitre  d'hotel :  Hieronimus;  a  wait- 
ing maid  of  the  dame  d'honneur,  but  I  do  not 
remember  the  name,  being  an  English  name ; 
the  valet  of  Dr.  Holland,  f  lemen^r  nubodv 
else. 

Did  any  other  person  divide  the  duty  of 
Pergmi  about  the  person  of  tbejiriiMCBsF 
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Did  the?  take  that  duty  by  turns  ?  By  turns, 
amongst  the  upper  servants  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Did  any  of  those  persons  who  took  it  by 
turns  to  attend  upon  her  royal  highness  attend 
tMit  of  his  turn  ?  In  the  morning,  when  they 
learned  the  tray  for  the  dejeunc,  many  times 
Hieronimus  performed  this  service. 

Can  you  describe  the  relative  situations  of 
the  sleeping-room  of  Persami  and  that  of  the 
princess  ?    I  remember  tnem. 

Describe  them  ?  From  the  room  of  the 
princess  to  that  of  Pergami  there  was  a  small 
corridor  and  a  cabinet,  and  immediately  on 
the  left  there  was  the  bed-room  of  Bartolomo 
Pergami. 

Then  it  is  to  be  understood  there  was  be- 
tween the  bed-room  of  the  princess  and  the 
bed^room  of  Pergami  nothing  but  that  corri- 
dor, and  that  smdl  cabinet  ?  There  was  no- 
thing else ;  one  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  corridor,  from  the  corridor  to  the  cabinet, 
and  from  the  cabinet  into  the  room  of  Per- 
gami ;  there  was  nothing  else. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  of  the  prin- 
cess, what  room  was  there  f  The  great  saloon. 
Did  any  person  sleep  in  that  cabinet  in 
general  ?  There  was  no  person  who  slept  in 
thateabinet;  it  was  free;  there  was  nobody 
sleeping  in  it. 

Did  the  other  people  of  the  suite  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  or  at  a  distance  f  They 
^Krere  separated. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  meeting  with 
lin  accident?    I  do  remember  it 

What  was  that  accident,  and  when?  A 
kick  from  a  horse,  when  her  royal  highness 
went  to  the  lake  of  Agnano,  together  with 
king  Murat. 

In  consequence  of  that  accident,  did  it  be- 
come necessary  to  take  him  home?    It  did. 
Did  you  accompany  him  ?    I  did  not. 
Did  you  attend  him  ?  I  did  wait  uport  him. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident,  was  Per- 
gami put  to  bed  ?    He  was  obliged  to  be  put 
to  bed. 

While  you  were  attending  him  as  you  have 
described,  did  you  see  the  princess  P  The 
first  time  that  I  saw  her  royal  highness  was 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  was 
dressing  his  foot. 

Did  you  give  him  any  broth  at  any  time  ? 
At  the  first  I  brought  him  vinegar. 
Did  you  bring  him  any  broth  ?    Often. 
Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you 
were  giving  broth  to  Pergami,  any  body  com- 
ing into  the  room  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

In  consequence  of  this  accident  which  Per- 
gami met  with,  was  any  direction  given  to 
you  as  to  where  you  yourself  were  to  sleep  ? 
I  do  remember  an  order. 

Where  were  you  directed  to  sleep  ?  On  the 
sofa  in  the  cabinet  near  the  fire-place. 

Is  that  the  cabinet  of  which  you  have  been 
•peaking  ?    H  is. 

How  many  nights  did  you  sleep  there? 
rwc  or  six  nights. 
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Did  you,  during  the  night-time,  sefe  anjjr 
person  pass  through  your  room?  I  do  re- 
member seeing  somebody  passing. 

Did  you  say  there  was  a  fire  m  the  toom  ? 
Always  a  fire. 

Who  was  the  person  that  passed  through 
your  room  ?    Her  royal  highness. 

Did  she  pass  through  from  the  corridor  to 
Pergami*s  room  in  that  direction  ?    Bhe  did. 
How  many  times  did  this  happen  during 
the  five  or  six  nights  which  you  state  yourself 
to  have  slept  in  this  cabinet  ?    Twice. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  at  what  time 
of  the  night  on  the  first  occasion?  About 
half  an  hour  past  midnight)  between  twelve 
and  half  past  twelve. 

How  long  did  she  remain  there  as  nearly 
as  you  can  recollect  ?   Ten  or  fiAeen  minutes*. 

Describie  the  manner  in  which  she  passed 
through  the  cabinet,  in  what  way  she  walked  ? 
Very  soAly ;  and  when  near  to  my  bed  stooped 
to  see,  and  then  passed  on. 

After  the  princess  had  entered  the  bed- 
room of  Pergami,  did  you  hear  any  conversa- 
tion, or  any  thing  else,  pass  between  theta  T 
Only  some  whispers. 

You  have  told  us  how  long  the  princess  re- 
mained the  first  night,  can  you  state  bow 
long  she  remained  the  second  time?  Between 
15  and  18  minutes,  some  minutes  more  or  less. 

Do  ^'ou  recollect  having  heard  or  observed 
any  thmg  when  the  princess  was  in  Per  gami's 
room  the  second  time  ?  Whispering  conver- 
sation. 

Was  there  any  garden  attached  to  the 
house  ?  There  ^as  a  small  garden  attached 
to  the  cabinet  where  I  was  sleeping. 

Was  that  garden  open,  or  was  it  generally 
kept  locked  r    For  the  most  part  locked. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  for  the  most  pari 
locked?''  It  was  more  oltcn  closed  than  open. 

Where  was  the  key  kept  ?    By  Peigami. 

Did  the  princess  ever  walk  in  that  garden? 
I  have  never  seen  her. 

About  how  long  did  the  princess  remain  at 
Naples  after  you  went  into  the  service  ?  About 
a  month,  or  forty  or  forty-five  days. 

Did  you  go  with  the  princess  when  she 
left  Naples  ?  I  did  accompany  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Before  the  princess  left  Naples,  and  afler 
you  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess, did  any  of  her  Engli.sh  attendants  quit 
her?  There  were  some  English  of  her  suite 
that  left  her. 

Who  were  they  ?    I  will  state  them. 

Tell  us  the  gentlemen  first,  and  then  the 
ladies?    M.  Sicard. 

What  was  he?  Maitre  d'hotel.  Captain 
Hesse. 

What  was  he  ?  It  was  said  tliat  he  was 
equerry. 

Who  else  ?    The  chaplain. 

What  was  his  name?  I  do  not  remember 
the  name. 

Who  else?  A  chamberlaii];  a  tall  mao^ 
but  I  do  not  remember  tiow  b^  was  called. 
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Do  you  know  whether  his  name  was  GelH 
Yes,  he  was  called  Gell,  with  two  small  mua- 
tachios. 

Was  there  any  body  else  that  you  remem- 
ber; do  you  remember  Mr.  Keppel  Craven? 
I  do  notl'ehicmber;  it  was  an  English  name. 

Were  there  any  other  gentlemen  that  you 
remember  to  have  left  the  suite  of  the  prin- 
cess at  Naples?  I  do  not  remember,  what- 
ever I  remember  I  will  mention  their  names. 
.  Did  any  ladies  quit  the  suite  at  Naples  f  A 
small  lady,  rather  a  thin,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  was  her  name;  lady,  lady  some- 
thing, she  was  thin. 

Do  you  remember  lady  Elizabeth  Forbes  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

After  you  quitted  Naples,  you"  say  you  went 
to  Rome^to  what  place  did  you  go  from  Rome? 
To  Civiia  Vecchia. 

At  Civita  Vecchia  did  you  embark  on  board 
any  vessel  alone  with  the  princess?  On 
board  the  Clorinae,  a  frigate. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia ?    We  passed  by  leghorn. 

Dki  you  stop  at  Leghorn?  A  little  time 
we  stopped  at  Leghorn. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  whether  any  of 
the  attendants  left  at  leghorn  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  Leghorn?  To 
Oenoa. 

Dkl  any  person  join  the  princess  at  Genoa  ? 
Captain  Hownam. 

Any  body  else  ?  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell ;  a  lady  tall,  rather  fat,  and  two  daughters ; 
a  handsome  lady. 

IIow  long  did  the  princess  remain  at  Genoa? 
Forty  or  fifty  days. 

Where   did  she  reside  at  Genoa?    In  a 

I)alace  out  of  Genoa^  towards  the  road  that 
eads  to  Milan. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  bed-room  of 
the  princess  was  near  the  bed-room  of  Pcr- 
gami  at  Genoa  ?  Between  the  room  of  Per- 
gami  and  that  of  her  royal  highness  there  was 
a  room  in  which  they  kept  trunks,  luggagis. 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  that  room  ?  There 
was  nobody  slept  in  that  room. 

In  what  way  could  you  pass  from  the  room 
of  the  princess  to  the  room  of  Pergami  .*  In 
coming  out  from  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  passing  through  the  room  where  the 
luggage  was,  there  was  an  entrance  to  the 
roomofPer^mi? 

Ane  you  riehtly  understood,  that  you  might 
pass  Irora  the  room  of  the  princess  to  the 
room  of  Pergami,  directly  through  the  cabinet 
where  the  luggage  was  deposited?  Yes  I  mean 

Did  you  observe  where  Pergami  breakfasted 

vation  ^^  "^^^  ^*  ^®"*'*  ^    ^  "*^®  ^^^^' 

at  ul!!';^n'' V"*.!!^  breakfast  ?    In  a  small  room 

uia  he  breakiast  alone,  or  did  any  person 
breakiast  with  him  ?    lie'and  ^e  priS^ ; 
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one  mommg  I  saw  him  and  the  princess  take- 
breakfast  together  in  the  small  room. 

Were  you  hired  to  wait  upon  Pergami  or  to 
wait  upon  the  princess  ?  To  beat  the  service 
of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  in  fact  wait  upon  her  royal  high- 
ness, or  did  you  wait  upon  Pergami  ?  I 
waited  both  upon  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami. 

When  you  describe  the  princess  to  have 
breakfasted  in  this  cabinet  with  Pergami,  did 
any  other  person  breakfast  there?  1  saw  no- 
body else. 

Do  you  remember  one  night  a  courier  of  the 
name  of  Vinescati  coming  with  a  letter  from 
Milan  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  in  the  night 
knockmg  at  the  door  of  Pergami's  bed-room 
and  endeavouring  to  i^ake  hito  ?    1  do  r^ 
member. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  that,  for  what 
purpose  f  It  was  in  the  night  when  Vinescati 
came,  and  I  went  to  knock. 

You  say  you  knocked  at  night  at  the  bed- 
room of  Pergami,  for  what  purpose  was  that  T 
To  call  him  up  to  tell  him  that  there  were 
people  in  the  room. 

What  time  in  the  night  was  this,  to  the  best 
of  your  recollection  ?  About  one,  or  half  past 
one. 

Did  Pergami  make  any  answer?  Pergami 
made  me  no  answer. 

Did  you  knock  so  loud  that  if  Pergami  had 
been  there  he  must,  in  your  judgment  have 
bean!  you  ?  He  ought  to  have  heard  me ;  he 
must  have  heard  me. 

Did  the  princess  ride  out  in  any  way  P  She 
did  ride  sometimes. 

Did  she  ever  ride  upon  an  ass  .*  She  some- 
times rode  upon  a  donkey. 

Did  you,  upon  those  occasions,  make  any 
observations  as  to  any  thing  that  passed  be* 
twecn  the  princess  and  Pereami  ?    Yes. 

Sute  what  passed  at  the  time  she  was  riding 
on  an  ass?  He  took  her  round  her  waist  fo  put 
her  upon  the  ass. 

What  else?  He  held  her  hand  lest  her 
R.  H.  should  fall. 

Did  you  make  any  other  observation?  I 
have  made  no  other  observation ;  they  spoke  • 
they  discoursed.  ' 

Was  Pergami  like  the  other  servants  in  the 
house,  or  did  he  appear  to  possess  more  au- 
thority than  the  rest  ?  He  had  the  more  au- 
thority; higher  authority. 

Was  there  an  apparent  distance  kept  up 
between  the  princess  and  Pergami,  or  was 
there  an  apparant  intimacy  and  friendship 
between  them  ?    Rather  a  familiarity. 

Did  Pergami  conliriue  to  sleep  in  that  room 
you  have  described  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  residence  at  Gtf  noa  ?  fdo  not  remember 

To  what  place  did  you  proceed  when  you 
left  Genoa?    To  Milan.  ^ 

Where  did  you  reside  at  first  at  Milan?  In 
the  house  of  Carcuna,  near  the  New.gate. 

How  lone  did  you  rtau^  there?  About 
five  or  su  days. 
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To  what  place  did  you  go  from  that  bouse } 
To  the  house  of  Boromeo,  where  there  had 
been  a  tribunal  of  police. 

Was  it  a  house  beloozing  to  the  family  of 
Boromeo  ?  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Bo- 
romeo. 

Do  you  remember,  before  you  quitted  Ge- 
noa, whether  any  of  the  relations  of  Pergami 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  princess  ?  I 
remember. 

Who  were  they  ?  The  sister  of  Bartolomo 
Pei^amiy  who  was  called  Faustina. 

Was  Faustina  a  noarried  woman  or  single  ? 
She  came  without  her  husband ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  she  was  a  spinster  or  mar- 
ried woman. 

Whom  else  of  the  family  did  you  observe  ? 
Jiewis  Pergami. 

Anj  body  else  ?    The, mother 

Any  body  else  ?    A  child. 

How  was  that  child  called?  It  was  a  strange 
pime. 

Was  her  name  Victorina  ?    It  was. 

How  old  was  that  child  at  that  time  ?  Be- 
tween two  and  three  years  old. 

Did  the  mother  of  that  child  come  ?    No. 

Are  the  persons  whom  you  have  now  enu- 
merated all  of  the  family  of  Pergami,  who 
went  into  the  service  at  Genoa  ?  I  remem- 
ber no  others  but  these. 

What  situation  did  Lewis  Pergami  hold  in 
the  family  ?    Courier. 

Did  the  mother  fill  any  office  ;  had  she  any 
dutv  ?    She  had  none. 

What  was  Faustina  ?    At  that  time  nothing. 

You  have  told  us  that  after  the  princess 
left  the  house  at  Milan  near  the  New  Gate, 
she  went  to  the  house  called  the  Bororoean  ; 
how  were  the  sleeping  apartments  of  Persami 
and  the  Queen  situate  in  that  house  ?  1  re- 
member them. 

Were  they  near  to  each  other  or  at  a  dist- 
ance ?    They  were  separated  only  by  a  walL 

How  were  the  doors  of  the  two  rooms  ?  At 
first  people  entered  into  an  anti-room.  On 
the  right  slept  Mr.  William,  and  going  strught 
forwani  one'  might  enter  the  room  of  Perga- 
mi ;  the  room  of  Pergami  finished  the  house 
on  this  side. 

You  have  told  us  that  the  apartment  of  the 

frincess  was  separated  from  the  apartment  of 
^ergami  only  by  a  wall  ?    Yes. 

Was  there  a  staircase  or  a  landing-place 
near  to  these  two  rooms  f    There  was. 

Was  there  any  door  that  went  out  of  Per- 
gami's  apartment  on  to  that  landing-place  or 
staircase  ?  There  was  a  door  that  led  on  to 
this  landing-pUce. 

Was  there  also  a  door  that  went  out  of  the 
princess's  apartment  to  this  same  staircase  ? 
There  was. 

How  far  were  these  doors  from  each  other  P 
About  seven  or  eight  feet. 

'^rougham  here  observed,  that  he 

"e  solicitor-general  would  take 

BO  other  wHoeMea  remained 
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present  while  a  wttneit  was  imder  esami* 
nation.  This  was  the  practice  in  all  other 
courts,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  hom  its 
propriety,  woidd  be  adopted  by  their 
lordships. 

The  Solicitor  General  could  haive  n» 
possible  objection  to  the  removal  and  se- 
paration of  witnesses.  He  was  not  aware 
that  any  witness  for  the  bill  was  present, 
except  the  one  under  examination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  the  rule  of 
course  embraced  all  the  witnesses,  botk^ 
for  and  against,  always  of  course  except- 
ing those  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain 
present. 

The  SoUeiior  General  said,  that  his  onlj 
wish  was,  to  have  the  practice  respecting 
witnesses  observed  here  as  in  otlier 
courts.  He  wished  it  to  be  strictly  gene- 
ral. He  put  it,  Uierefore,  not  alone  in 
point  of  strict  practice,  but  in  candour  to 
his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham),  to 
take  care  that  his  witnesses  should  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Broueham  replied,  most  imdoubt- 
edly ;  he  had  no  other  wish  than  that  the 
exclusion  should  be  strictly  general.  All 
whom  he  knew  he  intended  to  call,  he 
wished  should  be  out  of  the  House ;  of 
course  he  could  not  mean  that  the  prohi- 
bition should  extend  to  any  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  remain.  There  might  be 
one  or  two  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain, 
that  he  misht  have  hereafter  to  call. 

The  Solicitor  General  commented  on 
the  expression  used  by  his  learned  friend, 
<<  all  wnom  he  knew  he  intended  to  call.** 
He  submitted  to  his  candour  whether  all 
should  not  remain  out  that  there  appeared 
the  smallest  probability  of  his  calling. 

Mr.  Brougham  sssured  his  learned  friend 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  equivocally; 
he  meant  to  deal  fairly  and  candidly,  and 
his  learned  friend  might  safely  leave  the 
matter  to  his  candour,  as  he  had  appealed 
to  it.  Of  course  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  know,  at  this  moment,  what 
witnesses  it  might  be  necessary  for  hka 
to  call.  He  could  not  tell,  until  his  learn- 
ed friend's  case  was  closed,  whether  he 
should  call  any  witnesses  or  not.  If  he 
only  heard  such  witnesses  as  the  present 
called,  be  certainly  should  not  call  any. 
[  A  laugh.]  He  again  assured  his  learned 
friend  that  he  meant  to  exclude  his  wit- 
nesses until  the  time  arrived  for  their  ex- 
amination. 

Mr.Solicitor-Generd.—You  described,  that 

,the  two  apartments  were   separated   frona 

each  other  by  a  wall,  and  that  tbere  waa» 
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door  in  each  apartment  openins  on  the 
same  landing-place,  these  aoors  being  dis- 
tant about  two  yards  from  each  other ;  was 
that  a  private  staircase,  or  did  the  bed-rooms 
of  other  persons  open  upon  that  same  landing- 
nlace  ?  This  was  a  secret  staircase,  which 
led  also  into  a  small  apartment,  but  it  was  not 
frequeiited ;  people  did  not  frequent  it. 

Did  any  one  sleep  in  that  small  apartment  ? 
The«brother  of  Pergami. 

Which  brother  ?  Louis  Pergami. 
^  Did  the  princess  breakfast  alone,  or  whom 
did  she  breakfast  with  during  the  time  they 
were  staying  at  this  Boromean  house  ?  Some- 
times she  breakfasted  with  Pergami. 

Did  any  other  person  breakfast  with  them  ? 
I  have  never  seen  any. 

Did  you  wait  upon  them  at  breakfast? 
Sometimes  I  did ;  sometimes  I  did  not. 

When  you  did  not,  who  did  wait?  Either 
Louis  Pergami  or  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Camera. 

Who  was  Camera  ?  The  courier. 

How  long  did  the  princess  remain  at  Milan 
in  the  whole  at  that  time  ?  Between  forty-five 
and  fiAy  days. 

During  the  time  that  she  remained  at  Milan, 
did  she  take  a  tour  to  Venice  ?  She  did. 

Before  she  went  to  Venice,  had  lady 
Charlotte  Campbell  joined  her  from  Genoa? 
She  had  not. 

Did  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  go  from  Genoa 
to  Mikn  with  her  daughters?  She  did. 

Did  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  go  from  Genoa 
to  Milan  with  the  princess?  Yes. 

In  the  same  carriage  at  the  same  time,  or 
did  she  follow  her  immediately  afterwards  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

How  lone  did  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  re- 
main at  Milan  ?  Pour,  five,  or  six  days  before 
her  R.  U.  set  out  for  Venice. 

Did  lady  Charlotte  go  away  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters?  She  took  her  two 
daughters  with  her,  because  her  daughters 
were  no  more  seen. 

Had  the  princess  then  anv  English  lady  of 
honour  left  in  her  suite?   I  bad  not  seen  any. 

Did  any  other  person  come ;  do  you  know 
a  person  of  the  name  of  the  countess  of  0!di  ? 
Yes,  I  do  know  her. 

Bow  soon  did  she  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  princess  after  lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
went  away  ?  Two  or  three  days  after. 

Was  the  countess  Oldi  any  relation  to  Per- 
gami? It  was  reported,  it  was  said,  that  she 
was  his  sister. 

Was  that  known  in  the  house  at  first,  or 
was  it  kept  secret?  It  was  secret,  it  was  not 
known. 

Did  you  know  that  the  countess  Oldi  was 
sister  to  Pergami  ?  I  knew  it. 

Was  it  generally  known  at  first  in  the 
house  ?  After  they  saw  her  in  the  house,  they 
began  to  say  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Per- 
gamj. 

How  soon  was  that  after  she  came  ?  When 
they  saw  her  at  Uble,  and  when  the  whole  of 
the  family  began  to  see  her. 


Where  did  you  go  to  at  Venice  ?  The  Gran 
Brcttagna. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  that  inn? 
Three  or  four  days. 

What  other  house  did  you  go  to  from  that? 
A  house  next  by,  belongmg  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

Can  you  tell  us  the  relative  situation  of  the 
bed-rooms  of  the  princess  and  Pergami  at  that 
private  house?  I  remember  it. 

Were  they  near  to  each  other?  One  was 
here,  and  the  other  was  here,  next  one  an- 
other ;  there  was  only  a  great  saloon  between 
them ;  they  were  dividea  by  the  great  saloon. 

Did  the  doors  of  both  bed-rooms  open  into 
that  saloon?  They  opened  into  the  same 
saloon. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  either  at  Milan  or 
at  Venice  walk  out  with  Pergami?  Both  at 
Milan,  and  also  at  Venice. 

In  what  manner  did  she  walk  with  him, 
side  by  side,  or  did  she  lean  upon  his  arm  ? 
Walking  arm  in  arm. 

Was  this  both  at  Milan  and  at  Venice  ?  Yes, 
it  was  at  Milan  and  at  Venice  I  saw  that. 

Was  it  in  the  day-time  or  in  the  evening? 
By  night. 

At  what  hour?  Half  past  nine  or  ten,  be- 
tween nine  and  ten. 

You  have  already  stated  that  Pergami  dined 
at  the  table  you  have  described ;  did  he  at 
any  time  dine  with  the  princess  at  her  table  7 
I  have  seen  him. 

When  did  you  first  observe  that  he  dined 
with  her  royal  highness?    At  Genoa. 

Did  he  continue  tu  dine  with  her  after  the 
first  time  he  had  dined  with  her  at  Genoa 
resularly  ?    Always,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

where  did  she  usuallv  sit  at  the  table  when 
he  dined  with  her  royal  highness?  Her  royal 
highness  sat  at  the  top  of  the  table,  lie  was 
sometimes  on  her  right,  and  sometimes  on  her 
left,  and  sometimes  opposite. 

You  have  said  that  tne  first  time  he  dined 
with  the  princess  was  at  Genoa;  was  the 
princess  at  Genoa  more  than  once  ?  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  went  from  Genoa 
to  Milan ;  did  you  go  to  Genoa  at  any  subse- 
quent time  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  on 
board  a  vessel? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  ques«* 
tion.  He  could  not  think  their  lordships 
would  permit  his  learned  friend  to  mace 
his  own  witness  contradict  himself.  If 
the  answer  were  given  in  one  way»  it 
might  contradict  the  preceding  answer 
given  by  the  witness.  He  must  object  to 
this  way  of  pursuing  an  examination.  It 
was,  in  fact,  to  put  leading  aueationa. 

The  SolicHor  General  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  putting  what  could  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  leading  question. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.  What  Jl  tbt 
question  you  mean  to  put  ? 
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The  SoUcUor  General.  I  shall  put  it  in 
this  way,  my  lord— whether  the  witness 
after  he  led  Genoa  ever  returned  there  to 
embark  for  Venice  ? 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  though  he 
thought  a  counsel  might  put  one  question 
to  a  witness  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  contradicting  a  preceding  answer  given 
by  that  witness,  yet  that  such  a  question 
ought  not,  nor  need  not^  be  put  in  a  lead- 
ing shape. 

Yes,  I  returned  to  Genoa  to  embark. 

When  you  say  that  Pergami  dined  for  the 
first  time  with  the  princess  at  Genoa,  do  you 
inean  when  the  princess  was  at  Genoa  the 
first  time,  or  when  she  returned  to  Genoa  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  ?    The  first  time. 

Where  didyou  go  from  the  Boromean  house 
at  Milan  ?  The  lake  of  Como,  the  Villa  Vil- 
lani. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  About  a 
month  and  a  half. 

You  have  described  the  room  of  the  princess 
as  being  near  that  of  Pergami,  were  the  oti 
rooms  occupied  by  the  persons  of  the  homse- 
hold  at  a  distance  ?    They  were.  . 

How  many  rooms  were  there  between 'the 
bed-room  occupied  hy  the  princess  and,  that 
occupied  by  Pergami?  On  one  side  there 
were  two  rooms,  and  on  the  other  side  tpe^ 
was  nothing  but  a  small  passage. 

S  that  do  you  mean  to  say,  there  were 
!S  of  passmg  from  Pergami's  bed-room 
to  the  princess's?    There  were. 

One  of  which  was  through  two  rooms,  and 
the  other  through  a  passage,  is  that  so  ?  Just 

90. 

Did  any  persons  sleep  in  the  rooms  you 
have  described  ?  There  was  nobody  slept  in 
those  two  rooms. 

Did  the  other  people  of  the  court  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house,  or  in  a  different  part 
of  the  house  ?  They  were  separated  from  that 
part  of  the  house  ? 

Did  you  make  the  bed  of  Pergami  at  that 
time,  or  assist  in  making  it?    Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  observe  whether  that  bed  was  slept 
h)  every  night,  or  notf    No. 

Could  you  tell  from  your  observation  upon 
the  bed,  whether  or  not  Pergami  had  always 
^pt  in  it,  or  whether  he  had  slept  elsewhere? 
The  bed  had  the  appearance  that  he  had  not 
slept  in  it. 

Did  that  happen  at  Villa  Villani?  It  hap- 
pened also  somewhere  else. 

Did  it  happen  often  at  Villa  Villani  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  at  the  Villa 

Villani  wearing  a  blue  silk  bed  gown,  lined 

with  red  ?    I  remember  it. 

^Do  you  remember  the  princess  giving  that 

JtaP  B^ik  gown  to  Pergami  ?    Yes. 

^Hv*f  you  had  seen  the  princess  wear  that 

^^■iHk  gown,  did  you  sec  Pergami  wear  it? 

W I  remember  it. 
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OAen  ?  He  had  always  this  drtss  upoR 
him. 

In  the  presence  of  the  princess  ?    Yes. 

When  yuu  make  u«e  of  the  word  always, 
do  you  mean  always  in  the  morning,  or 
through  the  whole  of  the  day  f  Every  mom« 
ing  when  he  made  his  toilette. 

At  what  time  did  the  princess  usually  rise 
in  the  morning  ?  Half-past  ten,  eleven,  alf- 
past  eleven. 

W^hen  she  rose,  did  she  usually  ring  for  her 
servant  or  call  for  her  ?  Sometimes  she  called ; 
sometimes  she  did  not  ring  the  bell ;  but  for 
the  most  part  she  called. 

Did  Pergami  rise  at  the  same  time,  or  be- 
fore, or  after  the  princess  ?  Sometimes  he 
got  up  at  the  same  time  that  her  royal  hi^h-, 
ness  did ;  sometimes  he  eot  up  a  quarter  otan 
hour  later  than  her  royal  highness. 

Where  did  the  princess  go  to  from  the  Villa 
Villani?    The  Villa  d'Este. 

How  I6ng  had  she  staid  at  the  Villa  Villan) 
before  she  went  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  Forty- 
five  or  fifty  days. 

Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  relative  si* 
yi|ttQp«  ftf  <hA  bed-rooms  of  the  princess  and 
SfPereami  at  the  Villa  d*£ste?  I  do  not 
remember,  because  it  has  been  changed  all 
anew. 

When  did  that  change  take  place  ?  Whea 
the  voyaee  to  E^pt  was  undertaken. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  Villa 
d*Este  before  you  went  upon  this  voyage  ?i 
JX^cul  two  months. 

On  hoard  what  vessel  did  you  erobaik  upon 
this  voyage  at  Genoa?    A  man  of  war. 

The  Leviathan  ?    The  Leviathan. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  in  the  Leviathan  f 
We  went  to  Porto  Ferrajo. 

From  Porto  Ferrajo  where  did  you  go  to 
next  ?    To  Palermo. 

Did  the  princess  go  to  court  at  Palermo  f 
She  did  so. 

By  whom  was  she  accompanied  ?  I  do  nof 
remember. 

How  long  did  she  stay  at  Palermo  P  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  days ;  no  more :  I  do  not  re* 
member  properly. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  from  Palermo  I 
To  the  princess  Bodari. 

After  you  left  PalermO|  which  place  did  you 
go  to?    Messina. 

Did  the  princess  take  a  house  m  Messina, 
or  near  Messina?  Near  Messina;  in  the 
neisbbourhood. 

Do  you  know  the  relative  situations  of  th^ 
bed  rooms  of  the  princess  and  Pergami  at 
Messina  ?    I  remember. 

Were  they  near  each  other?  Between  the 
room  of  the  princess  and  that  of  Pergami 
there  was  a  room  in  which  the  dame  d*hon- 
neur  slept. 

Who  was  that  dame  d*honneur  ?    A  sister 

of  Pergami. 

Did  the  other  persons  of  the  suite  sleep  in 
that  part  of  the  house  or  in  anoUier  part  ?  la 
another  part  of  the  housc^ 
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You  hate  told  us,  that  the  only  room  be- 
tween the  princess's  room  and  Per^ami*s, 
was  the  room  of  the  coantess  of  Oldi ;  was 
there  a  communication  through  that  room 
ftom  the  princess's  room  to  Pergami's  ?  No, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the  room  of 
the  dame  d'honneur. 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  there  was  an  in- 
terior communication  from  the  princess's 
room  to  Pergami's,  through  the  room  occu- 
pied bv  the  dame  d'honneur?  Bv  passing 
through  the  room  where  the  dame  d*honneur 
slept,  one  might  pass  from  the  room  of  Per- 
gami  to  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  recollect  Pergami  breakfasting  or 
eating  with  her  in  the  morning  at  Messma? 
I  do. 

In  what  room  was  that  ?  Beyond  the  room 
where  her  royal  highness  slept  there  was  a 
cabinet  which  led  into  a  garden,  and  in  that 
cabinet  they  took  their  breakfast. 

Did  they  breakfast  alone,  or  was  there  any 
other  person  with  them  in  general  ?    Alone. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  at  Messina 
asking  leave  of  the  princess  to  go  and  make 
some  purchases?    I  do. 

Did  the  princess  give  him  leave  ?  She  gave 
him  leave* 

Describe  what  took  place  when  they  parted 
from  each  other  for  that  purpose  ?  I  saw  Per- 

fKrai,  when  the  princess  was  going  to  take 
er  breakfast  come  in  and  say,  <'  Will  your 
royal  highness  permit  me  to  go  to  Messina  to 
make  some  purchases ;"  and  naving  had  this 
leave,  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  ner  lips. 

About  how  long  did  the  princess  remain  at 
Messina?  Twenty«fiveor  twenty  days,  that 
is  about  the  time;  I  cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say  preciselv. 

To  what  place  did  the  princess  proceed 
from  Messina?    To  Syracuse. 

Did  she  proceed  by  sea  or  by  land  ?  By  sea. 

Did  she  lodge  at  Syracuse,  m  the  town  of 
Syracuse,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  In  the 
neighbourhood,  out  of  the  town. 

Did  the  princess  continue  to  live  in  the 
same  house  tliat  she  originally  took  at  Syra- 
cuse? In  the  same  country  house; 

W&s  it  near  the  pier  ?    A  bout  a  gim-shot. 

Describe  the  relative  situations  of  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  princess  and  Pergami  at  that 
house  you  have  now  mentioned  r  Her  royal 
highness  slept  in  a  room  under,  and  he  slept 
in  a  room  above. 

Mention  whether  there  was  a  private  stair- 
case communicating  from  the  one  room  to  the 
other  ?    There  was  a  private  staircase. 

Did  that  staircase  lead  immediately  from 
one  room  to  the  other?    It  did  immediately. 

Was  there  another  entrance  into  the  bed- 
room of  the  princess  for  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  persons  wno  waited  upon  her?  The  cham- 
ber occupied  by  her  voyjaX  highness  had  ano« 
tber  entrance,  that  led  into  the  Mloon  where 
they  dined.'  • 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Pergami,  at  any 
time  before  going  to  Syracuse,  go  into  the 


room  of  the  princess,  without  being  entirely 
dressed?     I  remember  it 

The  question  was  repeated  at  the  request 
of  her  majesty's  attorney  general.    Yes. 

Mr,  Sdicitor  General. — Where  was  this  ?  If 
I  do  not  mistake,  I  betieVe  It  to  have  b^n  at 
the  Ca2a  Villani. 

What  part  of  his  dress  had  he  on  ?  He  had 
that  morning  gown  on  which  her  ro^^al  high- 
ness had  given  to  him,  with  his  stockings  and 
his  under  small  clothes  or  drawers. 

Where  did  the  princess  go  to  from  Syra- 
cuse?   To  Catania. 

Can  you  describe  the  relative  situation  of 
the  roonls  of  the  princess  and  of  Pergami  at 
Catania  ?    I  can. 

Were  they  near  to  each  other,  or  distant  ? 
In  a  kind  ef  court  or  yard  a  little  smaller  than 
this  room,  this  house. 

Was  there  any  thing  else  except  that  court 
interposed  between  the  bed-room  of  the  prin- 
cess and  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  ?  There 
¥ras  nothing  else  but  this  court  or  yard. 

Could  any  other  person,  af\er  they  were  in 
bed,  get  into  that  court?  No,  because  there 
was  a  door  which  was  locked. 

Do  vou  remember  whether  Pergami  was 
taken  ill  at  all  at  Genoa  ?    I  remember  it. 

State  whether  it  was  necessary  that  liis  bed 
should  be  warmed  ?    It  was. 

Did  you  warm  the  bed  yourself?    I  did. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  upon  that  occa-* 
sion  ?    I  did. 

Was  the  princess  in  the  room  before  you 
went  in,  or  did  she  come  in  afterwards  ?  I 
was  already  in  the  room  when  her  royal  high* 
ness  came. 

How  was  Pergami  sitting  ?  Upon  a  bench 
or  stool  while  I  was  making  the  bed. 

W^as  any  direction  given  to  you  as  to  tlie 
mode  of  warming  of  the  bed  ?  I  received  an 
order. 

From  whom  ?    Her  royal  highness. 

What  did  she  tell  you  ?  To  warm  tlie  bed  i 
to  make  it  neat,  clean,  and  nice,  or  comfort- 
able. 

Did  Pergami  take  any  medicine  upon  that 
occasion  ?    He  did. 

Who  mixed  the  medicine  for  him?  I  do 
not  remember. 

How  long  did  the  princess  remain  in  the 
room?  During  the  time  that  the  bed  was 
warmed. 

Was  Pergami,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  entirely  dressed, 
or  partly  undressed?  He  was  not  dressed; 
he  was  dressed  in  part. 

Can  you  state  to  what  extent  he  was 
dressed ;  what  part  of  his  dress  he  had  on, 
and  what  part  of  his  dress  he  had  off  ?  He 
had  this  morning  gown  on,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member what  other  things  he  had  on. 

How  long  did  the  princess  live  at  Catania? 
About  a  month  and  a  half,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber the  time  precisely. 

To  what  place  did  she  next  go  ?  To  Au- 
gusta. 
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Did  she  go  hy  land  or  bjr  sea  ?    By  land. 

Do  you  remember  the  situations  ofttie  bed- 
rooms of  the  princess  and  Pprgami  at  Au- 
gusta^   Iremeuiber. 

Can  you  describe  them  ?  There  was  a  small 
yard  or  court  into  which  led  both  the  rooms  of 
her  royal  highness  and  Pergami ;  from  the 
room  of  one  you  would  pass  into  the  yard,  and 
also  the  olher. 

AlUr  they  were  in  bed,  could  any  person  get 
into  that  court }  No,  until  they  got  up  in  the 
morning. 

At  Augusta  did  you  embark  on  board  any 
vessel  ?    We  embarked  on  board  a  polacre. 

Was  that  an  Italian  vessel  ?  It  was  said 
that  it  was  a  Neapolitan  polacre. 

Where  did  you  go  in  this  vessel  from  Au- 
gusta ?    To  Tunis  in  Darliary. 

At  Catania  or  Augusta,  one  of  the  two,  did 
FergAmi  receive  any  title  ?  It  was  at  Cata- 
nia 

Wat  he  ever  called  excellency  ?  I  remem- 
ber his  being  called  so. 

Was  that  at  Catania  ?  At  Catania  he  was 
called  his  excellency. 

Did  he  wear  any  decoration  ?  An  order  of 
the  knighthood  of  Malta. 

Do  you  know  whether  while  he  was  in 
Sicily  he  received  any  other  title  ?  This  I  do 
not  remember. 

Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  he  was 
ever  called  baron  P  I  remember  he  was  call- 
ed a  baron  of  the  Franchina. 

Did  he  receive  that  title  first  in  Sicily? 
Yes  he  did. 

Do  you  recollect  where  Pereami  slept  on 
board  the  vessel,  the  polacre  r  He  slept  in 
the  cabin  where  they  dined. 

Was  the  princess*s  cabin  adjoining  to  tba^ 
cabin  where  they  dined  ?    It  was  near. 

Did  any  other  person  sleep  in  that  room 
where  thev  dined  f    I  do  not  recollect. 

When  the  princess  arrived  at  Tunis,  where 
did  she  reside  ?    At  the  English  consults. 

Did  she  reside  there  during  the  whole  time 
she  was  at  Tunis,  or  did  she  change  her 
abode  ?    She  changed  her  lodgings. 

Where  did  she  go  to  afterwards  ?  The  pa- 
lace of  the  bey. 

Do  you  remember  the  relative  situation  of 
the  bed-rooms  of  the  princess,  and  of  Perga- 
mi, in  the  palace  of  the  bey  ?    I  remember  it. 

Were  the  rooms  near  each  other  ?  They 
were  a  little  distance. 

What  separated  them  ?  There  was  after 
the  room  of  Pergami  a  little  room,  a  small 
passage  or  corridor,  then  a  large  passage, 
111  which  there  was  nobody,  and  that  large 
room  led  into  the  bed- room  of  the  princess. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  small  intermediate 
bed-room  ?  No,  because  the  small  room  was 
neither  a  bed-room,  nor  any  other  room,  but  a 
mere  room  of  passage. 

Did  the  rest  of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  part 
of  the  building,  or  a  different  part  of  it  ?  All 
in  another  part. 

Did   tha  princess  go  afterwards   in  that 
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vessel  to  Constantinople,  and  after  some  tntar^ 
mediate  places  to  Scala  Nuova  ^    Yea. 

Where  did  the  princess's  suite  lodg^  at  Sca- 
la Nuova,  in  what  kind  of  building  ?  They 
did  not  stop  at  Scala  Nuova,  but  went  to  see 
the  grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men. 

How  far  is  that  from  Scala  Nuova  ?  Half  a, 
day's  journey. 

Do  vou  remember  a  nlace  where  there  was  a 
barrack?    Yes,«caffe  turque. 

Where  was  that  ?  A  little  before  going  to 
the  grotto  of  the  Seven  Sleeping  Men. 

Did  the  suite  of  the  princess  take  up  their 
residence  in  that  caffl  or  barrack  during  the 
nieht  ?    Yes,  they  did. 

Do  you  remember  a  vestibule  and  a  small 
church  surrounded  by  a  wall  near  that  spot  !f 
I  remember  it  very  well,  or  too  well. 

Where  did  the  princess  sleep  the  first  night 
upon  her  arriving  at  that  place  ?    Under  the. 
caffe,  or  within  the  caff^, under  things  all  made, 
ofboughs  of  trees* 

Do  you  remember  while  they  were  at  that, 
place,  being  sent  for  hy  Pergami,  or  the 
princess,  to  that  vestibule  inclosed  in  the  wall 
which  as  been  mentioned  f    I  do. 

Was  the  princess  there  at  that  time  P  She 
was. 

Was  Pergami  also  there?  Healso  was  pre- 
sent. 

Was  there  any  otlier  person  present  ?  No 
one  else. 

Was  it  surrounded  by  a  wall  ?  It  was  sur- . 
rounded  by  a  wall. 

Was  the  princess's  travelling  bed  taken, 
there  ?    I  carried  it  myself. 

By  whose  direction  ?  Both  Pergami  and 
her  royal  highness. 

Did  Pergami  and  her  royal  highness  re- 
main there  together  P    Yes. 

Had  you  prepared  the  dinner  in  'any  other 
place  ?  I  had  carried  it  into  the  coffee  house, 
and  her  royal  hiehness  and  Pergami  ordeied 
me  to  carry  the  dinner  within  this  place,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall. 

Did  they  dine  there  by  themselves  P  Th^ 
were  alone. 

Where]  was  the  princess  sitting?  Sitting 
on  tlie  bed.  ^ 

Where  was  Peisami  sittine?  On  the 
ground,  at  the  feet  of  her  royal  hisbness. 

Did  you  wait  upon  them  P    I  did. 

After  dinner  was  over,  did  ^y  xcaam 
there?    Yes. 

Was  anv  other  person  witb  them  ?  There 
was  no  other  person  present. 

Did  the  bed  remain  there  ?    It  did. 

How  long  did  they  remain  together  in  that 
place  ?    An  hour,  or  an  hour  and  an  half. 

Where  did  they  goto  firomEphesus?  To 
Scala  Nuova. 

Did  they  embark  ag»in  on  board  the  poIa« 
creP    Thc^did. 

Where  dkl  they  land  ?    At  St.  Jean  d'Acie. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  St  Jeaa. 
d'Acre  to  a  place  called  Aum  ?    Yea, under  the 
tent 
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At  Amu  did  all  the  tenrants  of  the  princess's 
«uite  remaia  in  the  day-time  under  tents  ? 
Tbev  were  under  the  tents. 

Were  they  in  the  habit  of  travelling  bj  day 
or  by  night  ?    In  the  time  of  nisht 

And  thoY  went  to  sleep  in  Uie  day-time  ? 
Yesy  they  slept  during  the  day. 

Utader  tents,  in  the  manner  you  have  de- 
scribed?   Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  tent  under  which  the 
princess  slept  P    I  do. 

Was  that  among  the  other  tents,  or  at  a 
distance  from  them  ?  It  was  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  paces  from  the  rest  of  the  tents ; 
there  were  three  or  four  paces  distance  be- 
tween them. 

What,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
was  the  distance  between  the  tents  occu« 
pied  by  the  rest  of  the  suite  and  that  tent 
set  a  part  for  the  princess?  Five  or  six 
paces. 

Under  the  princess's  tent  was  there  a  bed  ? 
There  was. 

Was  that  the  ordinary  travelling  bed  of 
the  princess  ?  There  was  a  little  small  travel- 
lins  bed  that  her  royal  hishness  had  ordered 
to  be  placed  there,  and  there  was  a  Turkish 
sofa. 

Did  this  tent  consist  of  one  circle  or  of  two  ? 
There  were  two  tents  one  into  another,  a 
double  circle. 

You  have  told  us  there  were  a  bed  and  a 
sofa  in  the  inner  tent,  did  you  see  the 
princess  there  and  any  person  with  her? 
There  was  Pergami. 

In  the  inner  tent  where  the  bed  and  the  sofa 
were  P    Yes,  and  sometimes  the  little  child. 

Were  the  bed  and  the  sofa  placed  within 
the  inner  tent?  They  were  within  the  in- 
terior tent. 

Was  that  inner  tent  of  a  circular  form  P 
Both  were  in  a  circular  form. 

What  distance  was  there  between  the  inner 
circle  and  the  outer  one,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  ?    The  length  of  my  two  arms. 

Were  Pergami  and  the  prmcess  there  dur- 
ing the  time  that  was  allotted  for  sleep  ? 
During  the  time  of  rest. 

Were  the  inner  tent  and  the  outer  tent 
both  closed  ?  The  inner  tent  was  shut  up  by 
them,  and  the  outer  tent  he  might  either 
close  or  leave  it  open  as  he  chostf. 

When  you  say  that  the  inner  tent  was  shut 
up  bv  them,  by  whom  do  you  mean  ? 
Bartolomeo  Pergami,  because  the  tent  was 
closed  from  the  mside. 

Did  they  remain  there  during  the  whole 
time  that  was  allotted  for  sleep  f  Yes,  tliey 
did. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Aum  to  Ra- 
gusaP    No. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Aum  to 
Jerusalem  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  stop  between  Aum  and  Jerusalem  ? 
Yes. 

Did  they  encamp  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner ?  They  raised  the  same  tents  in  the  same 
way. 


Did  the  princess  and  Pergami  again  sleep 
under  the  same  tent?    Under  the  same  tent. 

How  many  days  were  spent  on  this  journey 
in  which  they  were  travelling  with  lenls? 
About  two  days,  or  two  days  and  a  half. 

After  the  return  from  Jerusalem,  where 
did  the  princess  again  embark  ?    At  Jaffa. 

On  board  the  same  vessel  f  Yes,  the  same 
vessel. 

On  the  voyage  to  St  Jean  d'Acrc,  had  the 
princess  slc))t  below  in  the  cabin  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  on  her  embarking  at 
Jaffa,  on  her  voyage  home,  any  tent  being 
raised  on  the  deck  ?    I  do. 

What  beds  were  placed  under  that  tent  ? 
A  sofa. 

Was  there  a  bed  besides  a  sofa?  A  tra- 
velling bed-. 

Of  the  princess's  ? ,  A  travclUng  bed  of  the 
princess's. 

Did  the  princess  sleep  under  that  tent  ge- 
nerally on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  home  ?  She 
slept  always  under  that  tent  during  the  whole 
voyage  from  Jaffa  till  the  time  she  landed. 

Did  anybody  sleep  under  the  same  tent? 
Bartolomeo  Pergami. 

That  was  on  the  deck  ?    Yes,  on  the  deck. 

Did  this  take  place  every  night  ?  Every 
night. 

Were  they  shut  in ;  were  the  sides  of  the 
tent  drawn  m,  so  as  to  shut  them  entirely  m  ? 
When  they  went  to  sleep  the  whole  was  en- 
closed, shut  up. 

Did  they  use  a  lanthorn  or  a  lamp  for  the 
purpose  ot  going  to  bed?    They  had  a  light. 

You  have  said  there  was  a  light  used,  what 
was  usually  done  with  that  light  ?  Sometimes, 
after  I  had  made  the  beds,  BaTlolomao  Pergami 
told  me  to  take  away  the  light,  and  I  took  it 
away ;  sometimes  Pergami  himself  gave  me 
the  light  out  of  the  tent,  by  thnisliu^  his 
hand  between  the  lower  extremity  and  the 
deck. 

Where  those  beds  rcgulariy  prepared  every 
night?    Every  night 

Do  you  remember  whether  ihe  princess 
bathed  on  board  this  vessel?    I  remember  it. 

Where  was  the  bath  prepared?  In  the 
cabin  of  her  roval  highness. 

Who  assiste'd  her  at  the  bath?  The  first 
time  I  carried  the  water  into  the  bath,  and 
then  Pergami  came  down  and  put  his  hand 
into  the  bath  to  see  the  temperature  of  the 
water;  then  he  went  up  stairs  and  handed 
her  royal  highness  down,  after  which  the 
door  was  shut^  and  Pergami  and  her  royal 
hiehness  remamed  alone  in  the  cabin. 

Do  you  remember  whether  this  bathing 
took  place  more  than  once?  1  remember 
that  it  has  been  more  than  once. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time,  when  the 
princess  and  Pergami  were  below  in  the 
room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  bath,  being 
called  to  supply  any  additionafwater  ?  I  do' 
remember,  two  pails,  one  of  hot  and  the  other 
of  cold  water. 

Do  you  icmember  who  took  tb|y|i^^|'^^ 
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I  went  with  the  water  as  far  as  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  and  then  Pergami  came  half  out  of 
the  door  and  took  the  water,  and  took  it  in. 

Do  you  know  whether,  at  the  time  when 
you  took  the  water  in  this  way,  the  princess 
was  actually  in  the  hath  or  not  P  I  cannot 
know. 

Where  was  the  cabin  that  you  slept  in  si* 
tuated,  with  reference  to  the  tent  you  have 
described  on  the  deck ;  was  it  under  it,  or 
how  ?     I  slept  in  the  dinins-rooro,  on  a  sofa. 

Was  that,  or  not,  under  the  tent  ?  It  was 
immediately  under  the  tent,  bebw  deck. 

Did  you  ever,  on  any  occasion  at  night, 
while  the  princess  and  Pergami  were  in  the 
tent,  hear  any  motion  over  you }  I  have 
beard  a  noise. 

What  did  that  noise  resemble;  what  did  it 
appear  to  you  to  be  ?  The  creaking  of  a 
bench. 

Where  did  the  princess  land?  At  Capo 
d*Anza,  in  the  pope's  dominions. 

Where  \lid  she  go  to  from  Capo  d'Anza? 
1  do  not  know,  because  I  did  not  toliow  her. 

Who  went  a-  shore  at  Capo  d'Anza  ?  The 
princess,  the  sister  of  Pergami,  countess  Oldi, 
Uownam,  the  Turk,  the  Moor,  a  man  called 
Camera. 

Who  was  the  Turk;  how  was  he  called? 
One  was  called  Salem,  and  another  Soliroan ; 
hut  1  think  the  turk  was  Soliman,  and  the 
other  Salem. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet?    Mahomet. 

Where  did  he  embark  on  board  the  vessel? 
At  Jaffa. 

Did  Pergami  go  on  shore  at  Terracina  ?  lie 
did. 

Was  that  before  the  princess  landed?  Be- 
fore. 

For  what  purpose  did  he  go  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  leave  to  land  without  perform- 
ing quarantine. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  and  Pergami 
taking  leave  of  each  other  at  the  lime  he 
landed  at  Terracina?  I  remember  it  too 
well. 

What  passed  between  them  ?  I  saw  him,  at 
the  time  of  taking  leave,  kiss  her  royal  highness. 

Where  were  Pergami  and  the  princess  at 
that  time  ?  They  were  in  the  cabin  where 
thev  dined. 

Where  did  you  again  join  the  Princess? 
At  the  Villa  d;£ste. 

How  long  did  the  princess  and  Pergami  re- 
rnain  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  before  they  again 
left  it  ?    About  a  month,  I  think. 

How  long  did  the  princess  and  Pergami  re- 
main at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  they  again 
left  it  ?  I  performed  the  Quarantine  at  Genoa 
forty  days,  and  I  arrived  thirty-seven  days 
after  her  royal  highness  had  arrived,  and  I 
remained  there  one  month. 

^  What  time  was  it  that  you  got  to  the  Villa 
d*E8te  ?    1  do  not  remember. 

Did  the  princess  and  Pergami,  afUryou 
arrived  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  go  to  a  place 
wiled  the  Barona?    They  did. 
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How  soon  did  they  undertake  that  journey 
af\er  your  arrival  al  the  ViUe  d*£steP  A 
month. 

Whose  house  was  the  Barona?  I  do  not 
remember. 

Do  you  know  a  place  called  the  Villa  Per- 
gami T    This  I  remember. 

To  whom  does  that  house  belong?  To 
Pergami  now ;  he  has  bought  it  now. 

Are  the  Villa  Pergami  and  the  Barona  the 
same  place  ?  It  is  the  same  place.  Before  it 
was  called  Barona,  and  now  they  have  changed 
the  name,  and  it  is  caUed  the  Villa  Pergami. 

Do  you  know  when  Pergami  became  first 
possessed  of  that  place  ?  I  remember  that  it 
was  about  the  time  that  they  were  in  the 
house  Villani;  but  I  think  that  it  was  while 
they  were  in  the  Villa  Villani  ttiat  he  bought 
this  house. 

Was  this  Villa  Pergami,  not  the  house  but 
the  estate  about  it,  of  considerable  extent  ^ 
There  is  land  about  it,  and  a  species  of  rough 
house  where  they  make  cheese  for  the  farm- 
ers; a  farm-house. 

How  long  did  the  Princess  and  Per^mi 
remain  in  the  Villa  Pergami  on  that  visit  ^ 
About  the  time  of  sis  weeks,  a  month  and  a 
half;  af\er wards  they  took  the  road  to  Ba- 
varia. 

Was  that  during  the  carnival?  It  was  dur- 
ingthe  carnival. 

Do  vou  recollect  the  relative  situations  of 
the  bed-rooms  of  the  princess  and  Pergami  at 
the  Villa  Pergami  ?    I  do  remember. 

Were  they  near  to  each  other?  They 
opened  both  on  the  same  landing-place. 

By  crossing  that  landing-place  was  there  a 
free  communication  l>etween  the  one  and  the 
other?  Yes,  the  landing-place  was  about  a 
yard  in  length. 

Was  that  separated  from  the  other  bed- 
rooms of  the  house?  From  all  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

Do  you  remember  while  the  princess  was 
at  the  Villa  Peri^ami,  any  dances  or  balk 
bein^  given  there?   I  do  remember. 

Did  that  occur  frequently?  I  remember 
twice. 

How  far  was  this  from  Milan  ?  Two  miles? 

What  description  of  persons  attended  at 
those  balls?    Country  people,  peasants. 

Did  any  of  the  nobility  of  Milan  visit  her 
durine  the  time  that  the  princess  was  living* 
there?  I  do  not  remember  it.  Yes,  at  one 
time  Bellesarde  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
her  royal  highness;  then  i^ter  that  Sauniu, 
his  successor. 

Was  Saurau  his  successor  ?  Yes,  after  Bel- 
legarde  went  away,  Saurau  came. 

Did  you  accompany  the  princess  on  her 
journey  into  Bavaria,  and  into  Germany  ?  I 
did. 

Do  you  remember  how  the  apartments  of 
the  princess  and  Pergami  were  arranged  in 
that  journey,  at  the  dififcrent  inns  through 
which  they  passed  ?    I  remember  in  Bavaria. 

At  what  jilace  ?  At  an  ino,  the  GokieA 
StazatMuniih. 
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How  were  they  arranged  at  that  place? 
The  dining  room  separated  the  bed-room  of 
her  royal  highness  from  thatof  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  that 
journey,  or  any  other  journeys,  the  rooms 
being  arranged  by  the  master  of  the  house 
before  the  princess  arrived,  and  being  after- 
wards changed  ?    I  remember  it. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occasion,  in 
those  journeys,  the  rooms  being  arranged  for 
the  respective  parties  before  the  arrival  of  the 
princess?    I  do  remember. 

Do  you  remember  after  such  arrangements 
bad  l>een  made  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
princess  and  of  Pergami  any  change  in  the 
arrangement  being  made  ?    1  do  remember. 

Can  you  state  whether  that  happened  more 
than  once,  and  at  what  places?  I  remember 
it  to  have  happened  in  Bavaria. 

At  what  place  in  Bavaria  ?  At  the  Golden 
Stag  at  Munich. 

By  whose  order  was  the  change  made?  Her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami. 

How  were  the  apartments  originally  ar- 
ranged ;  were  those  of  the  princess  and 
Pergami  near  or  distant  from  each  other  P 
Distant. 

Was  the  change  afterwards  made  to  the  re- 
lative situation  you  have  before  described? 
The^  were  changed,  and  then  Pergami  said, 
this  is  the  room  where  her  royal  hignness  is  to 
sleep,  and  this  is  the  room  where  I  shall  sleep. 

You  have  stated  the  conversation  which 
took  place  about  the  rooms  in  which  Pergami 
was  the  speaker ;  was  her  royal  highness  pre- 
sent at  the  time  ?    She  was  present. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Monday^  August  21. 

The  Queen — Adjournment  op  the 
House.]  .  Lord  Castlereagh  ro«e  to  move 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  should  adjourn 
to  that  day  four  weeks.  His  object  in 
moving  such  an  adjournment  was,  that 
the  House  should  be  enabled  to  provide 
for  the  proper  course,  in  whatever  state 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House  of  Lords  might  be  at  the  time.  So 
that  in  the  event  of  anj  interruption  to 
the  proceeding,  by  giving  time  to  her 
majesty  to  call  evidence  from  abroad,  an 
ulterior  adjournment  might  then  take 
place,  or  that  time  might  be  given  for  the 
fullest  attendance  by  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  if  he  understood  the 
noble  lord,  tne  arrangement  was,  that 
nothing  should  take  place  at  the  period 
when  the  proposed  adjournment  should 
end,  but  to  fix  a  convenient  period  for 
a  call  of  the  House. 

Lord  Francis  Osborne  said,  his  ob- 
jections   to   the  V  bill  noir   in    progreM 
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throush  the  other  House  were  lo  deep« 
rooted  and  insuperable,  that,  if  it  were  in 
his  power,  he  anould  think  it  his  duty  to 
prevent  even  the  threshold  of  the  House 
from  being  polluted  by  it.  He  for  one 
begged  to  give  notice  to  the  noble  lord 
that  no  power  on  earth  should  ever  induce 
him  to  enter  into  that  mockery  of  justice. 
He  meant  not  to  say  that  he  would  not 
attend  in  his  place  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill ;  but  sooner  than  incur  the 
disgrace  of  making  himself  a  party  in  a 
mock  judicial  proceeding,  he  would  resign 
his  seat.  He  protested  against  a  pro- 
ceeding that  would  convert  that  House 
into  a  judicial  tribunal,  for  which  it  was 
wholly  incompetent ;  and  so  strong  wai 
his  conviction  of  that  incompetency,  that 
he  thought  he  was  not  using  too  strong  aa 
expression  when  he  said  Uiat  the  House 
had  damned  itself  as  a  court  of  justice  bj 
passing  the  Grenville  act.  He  should 
therefore  move  as  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord,  <<  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, praying  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  forthwith  to  prorogue 
the  parliament." 

Mr.  Hothouse  rose  to  second  the 
amendment.  He  had  that  day  come 
down  to  the  House  under  the  full  impres- 
sion of  moving  a  similar  amendment  to 
that  proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  if  no 
member  more  competent  to  the  task  un* 
dertook  that  duty.  He  was  mostranxiooa 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  entering 
his  protest  against  that  monstrous  mea- 
sure of  iniquity  which  was  now  in  pro- 
gress in  another  place,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  monarchy.  If  he  had  no  other 
objection  to  the  measure,  the  preparations 
he  had  witnessed  that  day — preparations 
got  up  by  the  ministers  for  the  purpose 
of  hedging  themselves  in  theur  alarming 
course— -would  alone  have  compelled  him 
to  call  upon  them  to  desist.  Never,  be 
believed,  had  this  country  witnessed  such 
a  sight  as  had  been  presented  to  him  that 
evening  on  coming  down  to  perform  his 
duty  as  an  English  member  of  parliament; 
never  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  a  similar  spectacle  been  exhibited. 
What  was  the  world  to  think  of  a  measure 
that  could  not  even  be  generated  without 
an  assemblage  ef  military  guards;  and 
that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  fill- 
ing with  troops  every  apartment  in  the 
neiglibourhooa  of  parliament,  and  everj 
avenue  leading  to  either  House?    Indeed 
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he  riiould  have  thought  it  his  dilt^,  had 
he  not  been  prerented  by  the  motioa  of 
the  noble  lord  for  the  adjourninenty  to 
moTO  tliat  the  commandiog  officer  be 
called  to  the  bar.  to  state  dv  whom  he 
bad  been  ordered  to  take  socn  a  station. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Lords  required  the  protection  of  the.- 
military;  he  for  one  would  object  to 
moving  one  step  in  this  business  until  the 
army  was  removed  from  the  chambers  of 
parliament.  He  did  not  know  if  it  was 
not  even  the  duty  of  a  member  of  that 
House  to  move  that  the  military  be  with- 
drawn from  the  House  of  Lords ;  for  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  that  by  a  military 
force,  Cromwell  dismissed  an  English  par- 
liamenty  and  Buonaparte  dissolved  the 
CouncU  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud. 
"Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  a 
question  that  had  already  been  so  ably 
•igued  both  in  that  and  in  the.other  House 
or  Parliament,  he  should  content  himself 
with  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  noble 
lord  for  his  amendment,  which  he  gladly 
aeconded. 

Mr.  Tiemey  could  not  agree  to  the 
amendment  recommending  a  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  after  the  proceedings  that 
had  already  taken  place  in  the  Lords.  It 
would  be  most  unjust  to  her  majesty,  afler 
what  had  passed,  to  stop  short,  and  de- 

Erive  her  of  the  means  or  defence.  When 
e  said  that,  he  begged  it  to  be^understood, 
as  not  lending  himself  in  any  degree  in 
support  of  the  form  of  proceeding.  To 
tha^  no  man  could  feel  a  stronger  ob- 
jection than  himself.  In  acceding  to 
the  motion  of  adjournment,  he  felt  he 
was  giving  no  pledge  to  the  course  he 
should  pursue,  whether  to  receive  the 
biUt  or  to  suggest  another  mode,  or  that 
he  was  surrendering  an  iota  of  the  privi- 
Jqpes  of  that  House. 

Mr.  Western  expressed  his  decided 
aversion  to  the  erection  of  that  House 
into  a  court  of  justice.  In  every  view  of 
ihc  subject,  sucli  a  course  was  attended 
with  difficulty  and  danger.  He  assured 
ihe  HousOf  that  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  there  could  not 
be  found  an  impartial  person  who  did 
not  regret  the  prosecution  that  was  now 
going  on.  Not  an  individual  could  be 
met  who  did  not  regret,  nay  even  con- 
demn, the  erasure  of  her  majesty's  name 
from  the  Liturgy.  He  never  yet  heard  a 
^^M^  ground  on  which  that  fatal  act 
HHw  be  defended.  The  people  were 
^^B<Jo  the  expression  of  their  abllorreoca 
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at  the  treatmeilt  her  asajesty  had  received. 
Possessing  the  same  feelings,  lie  should 
give  his  support  to  the  amendment  of  his 
noble  friena.  He  did  so  the  more  wil- 
lingly, because  that  House  had,  by  ita 
former  resolutions,  condemned  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prosecution.  It  at 
present  stood  clear  of  the  contamination, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  never  find  its  way 
within  its  walls. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  observed,  that  be  felt 
as  fully  as  any  member  the  unfortunate 
predicament   m  which    the    House  was 

E laced.  He  felt  as  fully  as  his  ri^ht  hon. 
riend  (Mr.  Tiemey)  the  conflicting  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  that  on  every  side 
surrounded  the  question,  but  he  also  was 
convinced  that  these  difficulties  and 
dangers  were  much  more  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  a  continuance  of  tne  present 
course,  than  by  at  once  putting  a  termi- 
nation to  it.  It  was  with  that  conviction 
that  he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
amendment.  To  justify  his  own  con- 
sistency hereafter,  he  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  declaring,  that  whenever  or  in 
whatever  shape  the  proceeding  came 
before  them,  his  vote  should  never  be  re- 
gulated by  the  consideration  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused.  He  felt, 
then,  as  he  from  the  first  moment 
declared,  that  his  insuperable  objection  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Queen,  whose  life, 
not  for  the  last  six,  but  for  26  years,  has 
been  a  life  of  unparalleled  persecution, 
arose  from  his  full  conviction  of  her  being 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  having 
justice  extended  to  her,  on  the  considera- 
tion  of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  In  con- 
sidering the  guilt  or  innocence  of  that 
unhappy  woman,  there  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  so  many  shades,  such  a 
variety  of  discriminations,  such  palliations, 
that  he  ever  must  contend,  that  those  who 
originated  the  prosecution,  were  disquali- 
fied by  their  very  own  acts  towards  her, 
from  proceeding  against  her.  When  he 
reflected  on  the  manner  in^whtch  she  was 
forsaken,  abandoned,  and  insulted  at 
home— persecuted  and  vilified  abnMul— 
he  felt  he  should  not  be  acting  with  jus- 
tice towards  her,  if  he  did  not  protest 
against  a  trial,  instituted  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  conducted  by  such 
accusers.  That  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  cast  imputations  on  his  majesty^s  mi- 
nisters :  but  he  could  not  help  saving  to 
them,  that  they  could  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
accuse  others  of  inconsistency,  who  had 
themselves  given  such  frequent  proofs  of 
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the  tnosi  palpable  contradiction.  In 
what  a  perilous  predicament,  he  would  atk 
the  noole  lord,  would  the  country  be 
placed,  if,  al^er  the  Houae  of  Lorda  ap- 
proved the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
the  House  of  Commons  rejected  it  1  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  at  the  same 
moment  a  Green  Bag  was  sent  to  both 
Houses ;  and  jet  his  majesty's  ministera 
bad  themselves  declared,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unadvisable  than  that  two 
proceedings  should  be  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  both  Houses.  He  felt,  in 
common  with  every  man  in  the  country, 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  a  legislative 
proceedmg  which  constituted  the  ofience, 
affixed  the  crime,  judged  the  criminal, 
and  inflicted  the  sentence.  But  above  all, 
when  he  considered  that  this  anomalous 
proceeding  was  to  be  carried  into  execu* 
tion  in  defiance  of  all  public  opinion, 
denying  that  power  of  recnmmation 
which  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  to 
every  other  person  labouring  under  the 
same  accusation,  he  must  continue  to  view 
it  as  a  most  fatal  prosecution.  With  that 
body  of  evidence  before  him— -with  such 
a  mass  of  misapplication  as  the  whole 
proceeding  presented,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  choice  of  evils,  and  he 
£eh  he  took  the  least  when  he  voted  for 
the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend. — Re- 
ferring to  the  motion  which  had  been 
made  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bramber,  he  observed,  that 
the  effect  of  that  motion  had  been 
to  fortify  hia  majesty's  ministers  on  the 
question.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
hon.  member's  motion  could  have  suc- 
ceeded :  for  it  was,  in  fact,  to  ask  a  per- 
son who  had  already  sufibred  great  injury, 
to  submit  to  still  greater.  If  the  amend- 
ment which  he  (lord  A.  Hamilton)  had 
moved  to  address  the  Crown  to  restore 
her  majesty's  name  to  the  Liturgy,  had 
been  carried,  all  the  evils  which  had  en- 
sued, and  which  would  ensue,  would  have 
been  obviated. 

Lord  Castkreagh  was  of  opinion  that 
nothing  ought  to  drag  the  House,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  into  any  thing 
like  a  discussion  of  the  great  question  at 
issue.  On  a  subject  so  extensive,  so  im- 
portant in  all  its  bearings,  and  requiring 
so  much  calmness  and  time,  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  forced  Into  an  immediate 
deliberation.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
existing  circumstance  which  should  lead 
the  House  to  depart  from  the  course  they 
thought  best  at  the  period  of  their  last  se- 


paration. He  was  not  surprised  that  the 
noble  lord  thought  fit  to  object,  in  a  con- 
stitutiotujl  point  of  view,  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  which  had  been  adopted.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  the  noble  lord 
differed  from  him  on  the  subject.  When- 
ever it  should  be  the  pleasure  and  conve* 
nience  of  the  House,  however  to  nuke  the 
inquiry,  he  should  be  quite  prepared  to 
justify  his  colleagues  and  himsdf,  both 
with  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  measnre 
itselfi  and  with  respect  to  their  conduct 
upoa  it.  But  that  was  not  the  question 
on  the  present  occadon.  After  the 
extended  and  elaborate  debate  which 
preceded  the  last  adjournment  of  the 
Ilouse,  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
separate^  leaving  the  question  as  it  was 
at  that  time  pending  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  which  might  probably  bring 
the  bill  before  the  Ifouse  of  Commons. 
It  was  then  understood  that  it  was  pro- 
bable no  other  subject  would  arise  at  raeir 
re-assembling,  than  what  would  be  the 
ulterior  adjournment  which  it  would  be 
expedient  to  adopt.  To  press  any  other 
subject  at  present  would  be  rather  a  sur- 
prise on  that  part  of  the  House  not  pre- 
sent, who  had  no  idea  that  any  important 
business  would  be  transacted  without  no- 
tice. Unless  the  noble  lord,  Uierefore,. 
could  show  that  something  had  occurred 
since  the  last  adjournment,  that  afforded 
a  new  view  of  tne  case,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  the 
important  subject  into  discussion  in  the 
present  attendance  of  members,  which^ 
although  great,  was  not  what  both  sides 
of  the  House  must  wish  for  on  this  scrioua 
and  constitutional  question.  What  dr* 
cumstance  had  occurred  since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  House,  to  make  it  more  con* 
sonant  to  wisdom  and  justice  to  interpose 
and  quash  the  proceedings  i  When  the 
House  last  separated,  there  was  of  ne- 
cessity some  doubt  whether  or  not  the. 
other  House  would  take  any  proce^ng*, 
But  they  now  knew  by  the  examination 
of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lorda 
that  a  proceeding  had  been  adopted  bj 
that  House.  It  was  a  matter,  indeed  of 
public  notoriety,  and  he  might  therefore 
peifaaps  say  so  without  beins  very  dia<* 
orderly,  that  all  the  facts  of  the  case  had 
been  opened  to  the  other  House>  and 
would  necessarily  go  forth  to  the  world. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  thought 
Uiat  no  man  who  had  a  value  for  justice^ 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  for  the 
morals  of  die  country,  and  above 
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the   personal   honour   of  her  majestyt 
woula  propose  that  the  subject  should  be 
quashea  and  extmguiahed ;    and  thereby 
leave  her  majesty  in  the  ciJamitotis  situa- 
tion of  having  such  a  case  opened  against 
her,  without  giving  her  the  opportunity 
of  answerinff  it.    Did  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  look  to  the  perils  with  which 
the  constitution  was  assailed,  only  b  the 
form  which  those  perils^  assumed  m  a  bill 
of  Pains  and  Penalties*    The  noble  lord 
did  not.  always   contemplate  penal  sta- 
tutes with  so  much  horror.     The  bills 
for  reforming  the  representation  of  certain 
boroughs   in     Scotland   were   tolerably 
penal.    The  noble  lord,  however,  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind,  more  like  a 
stoic  than  a  friend,  to  leave  her  majesty 
in  her  painful  and  degraded   situation, 
without  giving  her  the  means  of  justi- 
Arin^  her  character  from  imputation.  God 
mbid  that  he  should  consider  that  any 
thing  which  had  yet  passed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  proved,  but  no  man 
who  regarded  the  honour  of  the  Queen, 
the  Crown,  or  the  country,  could  propose 
to  arrest  the  case  in  its  present  state.  To 
address  his  majesty  to  prorogue  parlia- 
ment would  be  to  auash  and  extinguish 
the    whole  proceeaing,   without   afford- 
ing   her    majesty    any    mode    of    vin- 
dicating herself.    He  could  not  but  con- 
sider the  noble  lord  who  had  last  spoken, 
a  singular  kind   of  friend  to  her   ma- 
jesty   to    recommend    such   a   course. 
The  House  would  feel,  that  the  Queen 
would  be  placed  in  the  cruellest  situation 
that  woman  was  ever  placed  in,  if  they 
were  now  to  tender  advice  to  his  majesty 
—advice,  which   indeed,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  would  be  scarcely 
constitutional  —  to    prevent    the    other 
House  of  parliament  from   proceeding, 
and  thus  to  extinguish  their  deliberative 
faculties. .     What    interpretation    would 
such  an  act  bear  in  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try,   contrasted    as   it   would   be   with 
the  grounds  on  which  the  House  had  last 
separated  i  Would  it  be  attributed  to  con- 
siaerations  connected  with  the  public  in- 
terest or  safety ;  or  would  it  not  be  rather 
imputed  to  fear  and  intimidation— feelings 
which  every  effort  had  been  made  to  ex-, 
cite  since  their  last  separation}   There 
was  nothing  before  the  House  to  induce 
them  to  accede  to  such  a  proposition.   It 
would,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  a  base 
surreoder  to  the  endeavours  so  actively 
and  perseveringly  made,  to  create  a  flame 
in  the  country,  to  inculcate  the  belief  that  a 
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cofisplracy  against  her  majesty  had  been 
^ot  up  by  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting   an  injustice  upon  her  which 
every  honest  mind  abhorred.    Although 
in  that  House  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
disclaim  any  such  intention  on  the  part  of 
government,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  make 
such  a  disclaimer  to  the  persons  to  whom 
he  alluded.    In  the  name  of  God  he  ad-* 
jured  that  House  not  to  add  their  influ- 
ence in  disseminating  this  delusion.    Let 
them  do  their  duty  fairly  and  steadily. 
They  might  depend  upon  it,   that  the 
facts  would  tranquillize  the  country  one 
way  or  the  other.    Either  the  honour  of 
the  Queen  would  be  vindicated,  and  the 
charges  against  her  majesty  would    be 
proved  to  be  destitute  of  foundation ;   or 
the  accusation  would  be  substantmted  in ' 
a  way  that  would  leave  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  to  deal  with  it.   The  House 
might  rely  upon  it  that  the  moment  the 
facts  were  known  the  country  would  be 
tranquillized.     If  the  Hou^e  wished  to 
keep  the  country  in  constant  fever  and 
agitation,  open  to  every  daring  spirit,  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  every  base  conspirator 
and  political  adventurer,  they  could  not 
succeed  better  than  by  addressing  his  ma- 
jesty to  prorogue  parliament,  as  if  there ' 
was  no  consideration  of  public  justice  or  - 
public  safety  which  required   that  they 
should    remain   assembled.      One    hon« 
member  seemed  to  regard  with  something 
like  constitutional  jealousy  the  military 
force  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  appeared  to 
consider  the  placing  of  that  force  in  such  • 
a  position  as  quite  a  novel  proceedings 
If  the  hon.  member  would  inquire,   he 
would  find  that  it  was  not  a  measure  of 
the  executive  government  that  the  troops 
were  so  stationed.    It  had  been  done  in 
consequence  of  an  order  of  the  other  * 
House  of  Parliament,   which  order  was 
founded  on  precisely  the  same  resolution  ' 
as  that  agreed  to  at  the  impeachment  of ' 
Mr.  Hastings,  when    no  one    supposed  * 
that  there  was  any  necessity  for  an  armed 
force  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  ' 
security  of  pwliament*    It  would  be  re- 
membered that  the  peers  invariably  went 
to  the  hall  accompanied  by  a  body  of 
horse-guards.    He  said  this  to  repel  the 
notion  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
measure  which  had  not  a  precedent  in 
the  best  of  timea— at  times  when  it  could 
not  be  pretended  by  any  one  that  the  H-  > 
berries  of  the  subject  were  in  any  way 
threatened. 
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Adjournment  of  the  ftousi. 


Lord  A.  Hamilton  in  explanation, 
.  stated,  that  what  be  had  said  was,  that 
being  bound  to  vote  on  tlie  present  occa- 
sion, he,  after  deliberating  on  the  diffi' 
colties  which  pressed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Question,  would  give  his  reluctant  vote  for 
tne  amendment.  The  noble  lord  had 
talked  of  him  as  being  the  friend  of  the 
Queen.  He  wished  to  be  understood  as 
the  friend  of  the  country,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity he  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  present  proceedings. 

Mr.  fVilber/brce  mould  not  have  troubled 
.  the  House  with  any  observations  on  the 
present  occasion,    bad  it  not  been  for 
what  had  fallen  from  a  noble  lord,  who 
.  had  alluded  to  the  motion  which  he  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  some  time  ago  made  on 
the  subject  of  her  majesty,  but  which  had 
.  not  experienced  the  success  that  he  ex- 
pected.    But  for  that  he  should   have 
.  contented  himself  with  silently  acquiescing 
in  the  motion   for   the  adjournment,  it 
being  distinctly  understood,  that  in  doing 
.  so,  no  hon.  member  pledged  himself  to 
any  opinion  on    the    bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  if  it  should  come  down  to  that 
House.     The  noble  lord  bad    stated  in 
that  House  what  would  be  studiously  and  j 
industriouslv  repeated  elsewhere ;  that  he 
(Mr.  W.)  bad  been  anxious  in  making 
the  motion  to  which  he  had  alluded,  to 
fortify  ministers.    He  declared,  from  the 
.  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  sincere  than  his  desire  on  that  occa- 
sion to  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  any 
further  proceeding.    He  had  no  intention 
to  fortify  ministers. 

Lord  A*  Hamilton  observed,  that  what 
he  had  said  was,  that  the  hon.  member's 
motion  bad  that  effect — not  that  the  hon. 
member  had  that  intention. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  when  a  pro- 
position such  as  that  which  the  noble  lord 
had  advanced,  was  accompanied  with  a 
guard)  the  proposition  generally  appeared 
,  elsewhere,  but  without  the  guard.  That 
was  generally  dropt.  It  would,  in  all 
probaoilitv,  be  stated  elsewhere,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  said,  not  that  such  was  the 
effect,  but  that  such  had  been  the  object 
of  his  motion.  He  had  frequently  been 
subjected  to  the  most  detestable  calumny 
so  originating.  He  was  obliged  to  the 
noble  lord,  however,  for  the  explanation. 
As  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord  on  that  occasion,  to  address  the 
King  to  restore  her  majesty *s  name  to  the 
.  Liturgy,  he  had  not  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  the  House,  because  be  knew  he 
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could  never  have  carried  it.  It  had  beeif 
declared  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  chat 
they  would  lose  their  places  rather  than 
advise  his  majesty  to  acouiesce  in  any 
such  recommendation.  How,  therefore, 
could  he  hope  to  carry  his  motion  ?  He 
solemnly  declared,  that  when  he  made 
the  motion  allude^  to^  he  thought  it 
would  be  successful.  He  argued  thus  t 
The  assurance  of  so  large  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  her  maje^ 
tv's  acquiescence  in  the  request  of  the 
House  would  not  be  construed  into  a 
disposition  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  bat 
only  as  manifesting  a  wish  to  coalesce 
with  the  wishes  of  parliament.  He  did 
think  that  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  high,  tliat  it  would  be 
a  far  greater  boon  to  her  majesty  as  an 
equivalent,  than  that  proposed  in  the  an«- 
tecedent  negotiation  by  her  majesty's  law 
advisers.  He  certainly  never  did  wish  to 
stop  any  thing  so  much  as  he  did  to  stop 
that  proceeding.  It  had  already  produced 
many  evils;  but  he  did  not  think  the 
House  foresaw  all  that  would  ensue.  Al- 
ready disclosures  of  the  most  injurious 
moral  tendency  had  been  made  ;  but  the 
matter  would  be  much  worse  when  the 
evidence  appeared,  and  was  followed  by 
the  necessary  discussion.  With  reference 
to  the  form  which  the  proceeding  had  as- 
sumed, he  confessed  that  his  mind  had 
been  so  completely  occupied  with  a  dis- 
position to  quash  the  matter  altogether, 
that  he  had  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
that  particular.  Thb  however  was  not  the 
time  to  discuss  the  ouestion,  but  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  full  right  of  ex- 
pressing a  future  opinion  upon  it.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  if  the  bill  were  to 
be  brought  down  to  that  House,  it  ap-» 
peered  to  him  that  it  would  become  an 
absolutely  interminable  proceeding.  The 
House  of  Lords  was  accustomed  to  act  as 
a  court  of  justice.  Many  members  of  it 
had  filled  the  highest  official  situations, 
and  of  course  were  listened  to  by  the 
other  peers  on  questions  of  law  with  great 
deference.  If  necessary  they  had  also  the 
twelve  judges  to  refer  to.  But  how  was 
the  House  of  Commons  situated  in  that 
respect?  Every  single  question  to  a  wit- 
ness might  become  the  subject  of  debate 
for  an  evcnine.  His  legal  friends  knew 
that  the  other  non.  members  of  the  House 
demurred,  allowing  that  they  had  diote 
legal  knowledge.  There  would,  there- 
fore, be  as  much  discussion  on  the  points 
of  law,  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  sub- 
3  H 
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ject.  He  regretted  exceedingly  that 
iome  other  mode  of  proceeding  bad  not 
been  preferred.  There  bad  been  a  ne- 
cessary deviation  from  precedents.  In 
the  establishment  of  a  new  proceeding,  it 
ought  to  have  had  at  least  some  analogy 
to  other  proceedings.  For  instance,  for<- 
mcrly  in  the  House  of  Loi'ds,  the  lord 
high  steward  summoned  a  committee  of 
the  Lords  to  investigate  cases  of  trea- 
son; at  which  the  whole  House  might 
be 'called  at  pleasure  to  attend;  although 
that  was  abrogated  by  the  7th  or  8th  of 
William  Srd.  He  wished  that  some  such 
proceeding  had  been  adopted  in  the  pre* 
sent  instance,  that,  by  way  of  guaraing 
against  the  frailties  of  our  nature,  a  re- 
duced committee  had  been  framed,  such 
ABf  so  much  to  the  honour  of  that  House, 
was  effected  under  the  Grenville  act  ~that 
a  secure  firm  spot  of  land  should  be 
rescued  from  the  great  ocean  around. 
For  the  noble  Iord*8  proposition  to  address 
the  King  to  prorogue  parliament  ho 
could,  however,  by  no  means  vote.  It 
would  be  just  neither  to  the  Queen  nor 
to  the  country  to  leave  her  majesty  in  her 

f>resent  condition.  Most  heartily  should 
le  rejoice  if  her  majesty  should  acquit 
herself  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
her ;  although  in  that  event  he  should  be 
.far  from  admitting,  what  was  so  roundly 
asserted,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  her;  for  he  was  satisfied 
that  those  who  had  preferred  these  charges 
had  done  so  fairly  and  honourably,  and 
not  with  any  calumniatory  intention. 
But,  without  determining  the  question  of 
guilt  or  innocence,  to  leave  her  majesty's 
character  in  its  present  state,  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  mast  ever 
form  an  important  part. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  perhaps 
this  was  a  question  on  whldi  he  ought  not 
to  say  any  thing,  but,  with  the  permission 
of  tlie  House,  he  begged  to  offer  a  few 
words.  No  man  who  had  attended  to  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  in  that  House 
ivould  accuse  him  of  having  shown  any 
anxiety  to  press  this  subject  on,  or  any 
disinclination  to  allow  of  any  interval 
which  might  afford  a  chance  of  doing  jus- 
tice, without  any  further  parliamentary 
investigation  to  the  high  parties  impli- 
cated. On  the  contrary,  irom  the  mo- 
ii^ent  the  message  from  the  Crown  was 
presented  to  the  House,  he  had  intreated 
parliament  to  pause  before  it  was  too  late. 


Parliament  did  listen  to  bit  adrice  by  ao- 
quiesoing  in  the  motion  which  the  hon* 
member  nad  made  at  his  saggeation*  He 
had  stated  this  much  to  remind  the 
House  that  he  had  shown  no  diapotitieii 
to  precipitate  the  measure,  but  the  re- 
verse. He  bad  implored  the  House  to 
pause  before  it  was  too  late;  The  period 
for  pausing  had  now  however  gone  by. 
Witn  great  submission  to  tlia  noble  lord, 
and  to  those  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  now  too  late  to  atop.  Whose 
fault  it  was,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say* 
The  proceeding  bad,  however,  com« 
menced,  and  it  was  too  late  to  stop  short. 
The  House  were  well  aware  of  what  had 
passed  elsewhere.  The  case  had  been 
opened.  The  whole  of  the  facts  had 
been  stated  certainly  with  a  detail  and 
particularity  which  he  had  seldom  ob* 
served  in  anv  other  case.  Nay  more. 
A  witness — the  chief  witness— one  whom 
they  had  all  been  expecting — one  who 
was  to  prove  almost  the  whole  of  the 
case,  had  been  examined.  His  exami- 
nation in  chief  had  nearly  ended ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  been  cross-examined.  Now, 
at  such  a  moment,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive any  proposition  so  untenable  aa 
to  propose  to  parliament  to  stop.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  more  unjust 
towards  her  maiesty,  than  now  that  the 
accusation  had  been  promulgated,  and  a 
witness  heard  in  its  support,  to  propose  to 
pause  even  before  that  witness  had  un-* 
dergone  any  cross^xamination.  This 
would  indeea  be  a  most  cnring  act  of  in- 
justice. There  was  another  reason  why 
it  would  be  peculiarly  so.  The  House  of 
Lordsi  on  the  present  occasion,  had  acted 
on  a  different  principle  from  that  which 
they  had  adopted  on  any  former  occa- 
sion. On  a  comparatively  trifling  case, 
that  of  lord  Melville,  the  House  of  Lorda 
thought  fit,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  the 
ends  of  public  justice,  strictly  to  pro- 
hibit the  publication  of  a  tiufe  of  the 
evidence  until  the.  whole  should  have 
been  produced;  in  the  present  delicate 
and  important  question,  when  «o  much 
might  aepend  on  the  publication,  their 
lordships  had  never  taken  a  single  step  to 
prevent  the  disgusting  details  mm  being 
served  up  for  the  public  palate,  and  pre- 
sented morning  after  mommg  to  the 
whole  country.  What  the  crounds  were 
for  this  proceeding  he  cduld  not  pretend 
to  determine;  but  it  furnished  the 
strongest  reason  for  not  stopping  the  pro- 
ceeding.   To  stop  it,  would,  in  fkct^  be 
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ihs  srOMest  outrage  to  Jiulice.    He  did   tlut  is,  the  hed-room  of  the   princbs^  aod, 
naC  impute  any  molivea  to  the  Hou>e  of  |ol^I*^r^n)i7  Thej' both  made  Hil- dUuibuiioji 


Lorda ;  they  were  all  honour  and  justice 
the  arraogenient  which  they  bsd  made 
night  turn  out  to  be  a  just  and  wise  ar- 
raugement,  but  it  would  be  converted 
into  a  crying  injustice  againat  her  ma> 
jeahr,  if  tna  amendment  propoied  by  the 
Doble  lord  vere  acceded  to.  He  im> 
plored  the  Uouie,  therefore,  not  to  Uaten 
to  the  proportion.  On  the  merits  of  the 
l^at  quetiioD  ittelf,  he  wonld  not  say  a 
■ingle  word.  It  would  be  time  enough  to 
maua  them,  if,  which  lie  could  not  an- 
ticipate, they  should  hear  any  more  of  the 
proceeding  in  t bat  House. 

Lord  F.  Oiborne  contented  to  withdraw 
hii  amendment,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
Ca  the  18th  of  September. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuaday,  AuguU  SSnd. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act,"  &c. ;  and 
for  counsel  to  be  heard  for  and  against  the 
same  I  the  counsel  were  accordingly  called 
in. 

Thrn  Trodoro  Majoocliil  was  again  called  in, 
and  fudher  eiamincil  by  Mr.Sclicilor  Ge- 
neral through  the  interpretatioU  of  the 
tnarchese  diSpinelo. 

You  vera  mentioning  yesterdajr,  that  you 
went  with  the  Queen  on  the  journey  to 
Bavaria  into  Germany,  did  you  go  la  Carls- 
ruhe  1    I  did. 

Did  you 
andTreiste 

Without  asking  you  particularly  as  to  the 
sitoatioo  of  the  bed-rooms  of  Pergami  and  the 
princess,  at  each  of  the  places  at  which  they 
alept  during  that  journey ;  to  the  best  of 
your  recollection  wev  those  rooms  generally 
contiguous  to  each  other,  or  hating  a  direct 
communication  with  each  other,  or  were  they 
at  a  distance  F 

The  Inlerpicter  stated,  the  phrase  used  by 
the  witness  in  bis  answer,  may  have  a  double 
Beaning, — more  near  than  far— or,  more  ge- 
nerally near  than  &r. 

Idr.  Soikitor  Otnerol. — Explain  what  you 
mean  by  the  expressions  yua  have  Just  mode 
use  of  whether  they  were  usually  near  or 
usually  at  a  dbtance  i  Nearer  than  ftr,  more 
Bear  (ban  fu. 

Did  they  usually  communicate  with  each 
olherf    Vesjlheydid. 

Were  tbey  generally  separated  from  the 
loofflsoccupiedliythe  restofthesuite?  They 

Who   gcneially  lekcttd  th*  apaitmesU 


of  the  chambers ;  ber  royat  highut 
garni. 

Old  Pergami  travel  on  that  journey  in  the 
same  carriage  with  tl>e  princess?  In  the  jour- 
ney to  Bavaria,  and  to  Genoa. 

When  jou  say  that  Pergami  travelled 
in  the  same  carriage  willi  the  jirincess,  in  tlie 
journey  to  Bavaria,  do  you  mean  also  in  the 
journejr  Iltrdugb  Germany .'     1  meant  so. 

Was  it  your  business  to  prepare  the  car- 
riages, and  the  things  that  were  put  inta 
them  I    It  wu  my  duly, 

Do  you  know  in  what  nartJcuUr  part  of  the 
caniage  Fereami  usually  sal  during  the 
journey )    1  it>  not  remerabeT. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  in  eiaminioe 
the  carriage  finding  any  bottle  inil?  I  found 
one  bottle. 

Was  that  usually  in  the  carriage  on  the 
journey,  when  the  princess  and  Pergami 
travelled  together?     It  waa. 

Will  you  explain  the  conslmclion  of  the 
Iwtlle,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  opening,  or 
mouth  oF  it,  wasitlar^e  or  small  f  About 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter. 

Do  you  know  from  what  you  found  from 
time  to  time  in  [hat  bottle,  for  what  purpose 
it  was  used  in  the  carriage  i  It  was  tor  Per- 
gami making  water. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  the  convent  of 
Benediclines  at  St.  Alessio  f    I  do  temem- 


Did  the  princess  breakfast  alone,  or  did 
Pergami  brcakHul  wilb  her  ?  She  breakfasted 
wilh  Pergami. 

Do  yoii  remember  upon  that  occasion  any- 
thing being  done  by  Pergami  to  the  priucesst 
I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  nienlion  at  what  place  it  was  you 
quilted  the  service  of  the  princess?  At  Pcsaro, 

In  the  whole,  how  long  hf^d  you  brcn  itt 
the  service,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect? 
Neariy  three  years. 

After  you  left  the  service  of  the  princess  at 
pesara,  where  did  you  go?  ToMilan. 

Into  whose  service  did  you  af\ecwards 
enter?  The  marchese  Erba  Odescalrhi. 

Uow  long  did  you  remain  in  Italy  after  yon 
left  the  service  of  the  princess  atPesaro?  I 
)  not  remember. 

At  nearly  as  you  can  tell,  stale  how  long 
you  remained  in  Italy  after  you  left  the 
princess?  Four  or  five  months;  precisely  I  do 
not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  lime  going  witli 
thepnncess  toPaviaf  I  du. 

At  what  inn  did  you  lodge  at  that  place?  I 
I  not  remember  the  name  of  the  ion ;  but  it 
an  inn  on  the  right  hand  of  eoterine  Pavia. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  when  the 
incess  was  al  Naples  Pergami  being  out  on 
norseback,  and  the  princess  asking  for  him 
evcuDgr  I  remember  il  too  well,   -^m^^ 
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The  iDterareter  was  asked ;— does  the  Italian 
wurd  used  by  the  witness  mean  venr  well,  as 
well  as  too  well  ?  It  means  verjf  well.  I  have 
translated  it  too  well,  because  it  was  observed 
by  the  learned  attorney  general  of  her  majesty 
yesterday,  that  it  meant  '<  too" ;  I  should, 
upon  my  oath,  translate  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Brougham  stoted  that  he  had  been  mis- 
understood. 

Mr.  Solicilifr  General  During  the  absence 
jof  Pergami  on  horseback,  in  the  manner  you 
have  described,  did  tho  princess  ask  for  him? 
$he  did. 

Upon  the  return  of  Pergami  aHer  that  ride, 
did  you  communicate  to  Pergami  that  the 
princess  wanted  him  f  I  did. 

Was  the  princess  at  that  time  above  stairs 
in  her  bed-room  f  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
was  down  below  in  the  court 

In  consequence  of  your  having  communi- 
cated to  Pergami  that  the  prii£ess  wanted 
him,  did  Pergami  go  up  stairs  to  the  bed- 
room? 

Mr.  Broufham  submitted  whether  this 
question  could  be  put  as  against  Pergami, 
without  evidence  of  the  conduct  cf  the  Queen 
to  bring  them  together. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  ques- 
tion appeared  to  the  House  to  be  a  leading 
question,  and  that  it  should  be  put  thus: 
.**  To  what  place  did  Pergami  ^  upon  the 
jcommunication  being  made  to  him?*' 

Jlfr.  SoUeUar  General,  After  it  was  com- 
municated by  ^ou  to  Perguni  that  the  princess 
wanted  him»  where  did  Perj^ami  go  to? 

While  the  witness  was  giving  the  answer, 
l>efore  it  was  interpreted,  lilr.  Brougham  in- 
terposed, stating  that  it  was  irreeular,  as  re- 
]almg  a  conversation  which  had  passed  be* 
iween  the  witness  and  Pergami. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  ques- 
tion misht  be  put. 

Mr,  Sqlicitar  deneraU  AAer  you  had  com- 
municated to  Pergami  that  the  princess  had 
(}sked  for  him  during  his  absence,  what  did 
he  do,  where  did  he  go  to  ?  Into  hb  own 
Cpom. 

After  he  had  entered  into  his  own  room, 
what  did  he  do  as  to  the  door?  He  shut  up 
his  door. 

When  you  say  he  shut  the  door,  what  do 
^roii  me^9,  that  he  merely  closed  it.  or  did 
he  do  any  thing  wi^  the  lock  ?  He  locked 
;the  door. 

Do  vou  remember  how  long  Pergami  re- 
mained there  ?  l^hree  quarters  of  ^p  hour,  or 
iin  hour. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  below  stairs  in  the 
rooms  during  that  period  ?  I  did  not. 

In  the  former  part  of  your  examination, 
Jieing  asked  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
^he  bed-room  at  the  villa  d*£ste,  you  said, 
that  some  change  had  taken  place ;  did  that 
phange  take  place  during  the  time  they  were 
absent  in  Greece  ?  It  di(7. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  relative  situa- 
^ou  of  the  apartments  of  the  princess  and 
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Pergami  at  the  Villa  d'Bsta  after  her  return 
from  Greece,  and  afVer  that  change  had  takeo* 
place  ?  I  remember  it 

Were  those  apartments  near  to  each  other, 
and  was  there  a  airect  communication  between 
them?  Yes. 

Were  the  apartments  of  the  rest  of  the' 
household  at  a  distance  ?  They  were  further. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any. 
door  which  being  closed  shut  all  communica* 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  House,  from  those 
apartments  ooaipied  by  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami ?  Yes,  when  the  door  was  locked,  then 
nobody  else  could  enter. 

Do  you  recollect  whether,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  this  communicatioo,  any  alteration 
had  been  made  in  any  wall  of  any  of  those 
apartments?  I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  the  Villa  d'Este  f 
There  was. 

Did  the  pnncesa  act  upon  that  theatre  f- 
She  did. 

Did  she  act  with  Pergami  at  that  theatre  P 
I  have  seen  Pergami  and  the  princess,  but  I 
have  not  remained  during  the  whole  perform- 
ance of  the  comedy. 

Upon  your  first  arrival  at  the  Villa  dTste, 
and  vour  first  residence  there,  was  the  princess 
usually  visited  by  persons  of  distinction  i»f 
that  part  of  Italy  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet,  that  was  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  ?  I  do  remember  him. 

What  countryman  was  he  ?  It  was  reported 
of  Jaffa. 

Did  he  come  on  board  the  vessel  at  Jafia  ? 
Yes. 

Did  he  remain  with  the  princess  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
princess  resided  there?  Yes. 

Can  you  tell  of  any  circumstances  in  the 
conduct  of  Mahomet;  any  eshibitions  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  making;  observing 
always  not  to  mention  them  unless  the  princess 
was  present? 

Mr.  Broti^Amii  submitted,  that  the  princess 
and  Mahomet  should  be  first  brought  toeether, 
and  then  a  question  asked.  What  passed  while 
they  were  together?  in  order  to  prevent  the 
witness  misconceiving  the  question,  andfor** 
getting  the  reservation. 

The  Solicitor-general  stated,  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  put  the  quesUon  so  as  to  avoid 
all  misconception. 

Do  you  remember,  on  any  occasion  whenf 
the  princess  was  present,  Mahomet  making 
any  exhibition  ? 

Interpreter.  **  Giuooo",  the  word  the  wit-' 
ness  uses,  signifies  play,  or  motions,  or  game, 
or  tricks. 

Mr,  Solicitor  General  Was  the  trick,  or< 
whatever  you  allude  to,  one  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  makins  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  suomitted,  that  this  question 
ought  to  be  pul  with  a  guard;  only  those 
parts  of  his  habit  which  were  brought  home 
to  the  knowledge  uf  her  majesty  being  r^ 
ccivable  in  evidence. 
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Mr,  Solicitor  GeneraL  Describe  vrhat  this 
GiuoGO  was,  to  which  you  allude,  before  the 
|*riocess. 

[The  witness  snapped  his  finjgers  and  bent  his 
body,  benuing  out  his  knees.] 

Interpreter,  If  I  am  obliged  to  give  the 
translation  of  that,  it  is  a  species  of  a  dance, 
which  is  commonly  performed  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Was  any  thing  done 
by  Mahomet,  upon  that  occasion,  with  any 
part  of  his  dress?  He  made  use  of  the  linen, 
of  his  large  pantaloons. 

Describe  what  use  he  made  of  the  linen  of 
his  large  pantaloons,  and  what  he  did  with  it  ? 
He  miule  the  pantaloons  go  backwards  and 
forwards  fmovrng  his  person  backwards  and 
forwards.! 

Before  he  began,  or  during  the  time  of  this 
motion,  did  he  make  any  arrangement  or  any 
alteration  as  to  his  pantaloons;  did  he  do 
any  thing  with  the  linen  of  his  pantaloons  or 
trowsers  r  This  I  do  not  know. 

Describe  this  Giuoco  from  beginning  to 
end ;  every  thing  that  was  done,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  recollect ;  whether  with  his  panta- 
loons, his  turban,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
dress  ?  [The  witness  made  a  motion.] 

Interpreter,  I  cannot  translate  that,  be* 
cause  il  is  a  motion. 

Mr,  SoUciior  General,  Describe  with  ac- 
curacy what  was  done  with  the  pantaloons  or 
trowsers ;  how  were  the  trowsers  prepared  ? 
He  made  them  strike  forward ;  go  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Did  he  dp  any  thing  to  the  trowsers  with 
his  hands,  either  at  or  during  the  time  when 
these  motions  were  going  on  ?  I  have  not  seen 
it. 

Was  the  position  of  his  trowsers  the  tame 
as  usual?  Always  in  the  same  state. 

Do  you  remember  upon  mure  than  one  oc- 
casion this  Giuoco  being  practised  in  the 
presence  of  the  princess?  More  than  once. 

Was  Pergami  present  also?  He  was. 

The  Villa  d'£ste  was  upon  the  banka^f  the 
lake  of  Como ;  did  you  ever  see  the  pnncess 
upon  the  lake  of  Como  with  Pergami  i*  Many 
times. 

Alone,  or  with  other  people?  Alone. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  her 
many  times  upon  the  lake  of  Como,  and  you 
have  also  saki  that  you  have  seen  them  alone 
un  the  lake  of  Como  ;  have  you  seen  them 
often  on  the  lake  of  Como,  or  seldom  ?  Many 
times. 

Croes^xamined  by  Mr.  Brougham, 

You  have  told  us  that  you  left  general  Pino*s 
service ;  was  not  it  on  account  of  killing  a 
liursc,  or  somelhinc  of  tiiat  kind  ?  No. 

You  never  killed  a  horse  at  all?  Never, 
never,  oh  never. 

You  never  told  any  one  that  you  had? 
Never,  never. 

What  wages  had  you  in  general  Pino's  ser- 
vice? Filly  pence. 


Interpreter,  That  is  twenty -five  pence  ofi 
this  country. 

Per  day  r  Yes. 

Did  you  not  find  that  enough,  and  leave  the 
service  on  that  account  ?  I  left  the  service  at 
Mantua;  during  the  blockade  of  Mantua  I 
left  the  service  of  eeneral  Pino. 

At  the  second  table  of  the  Queen's  house  at 
Naples,  the  table  of  the  gentlemen,  did  not 
sir  William  Gell's  servant  sit  also  ?  I  do  not' 
remember. 

Do  you  remember  another  English  servant 
of  Mr.  Craven,  another  of  the  jgentlemen  of 
her  royal  highness's  suite,  dining  at  that 
table  ?  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Had  either  of  these  two  English  centlemen 
English  servants  at  all  in  her  royal  nighness'a 
family?    They  had. 

English  servants?  Yes;  I  believe  they, 
were  English^  because  they  always  spoke 
Enslish. 

VVere  they  livery  senrants,  or  sennnts  out 
of  livery  ?  During  every  dav  they  did  not  wear 
livery,  but  during  a  grand  dinner,  I  saw  then, 
come  home  with  livery  uniforms. 

Interpreter,  Uniform  is  the  translation  of 
the  word  he  used,  but  livery  is  his  meaning. 

Was  it  the  duty  of  the  ordinary  livery  ser- 
vants of  the  household  to  wait  upon  her  royal 
hifthness?    At  ta^le,  yes. 

Was  it  their  duty  to  wait  upon  her  roval- 
hiehness also  at  breakfast  in  the  morning?  No. 

Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  upper  servants, 
including  the  couriers,  so  to  wait  upon  her 
royal  highness  ?    Yet,  it  was. 

Do  you  know  Hieronimus?  Very  welL 

Do  you  know  Camera  also  ?  Yes. 

Were  they  couriers?  They  were  courieri, 
because  they  wore  the  liveiy  of  couriers  and 
rode. 

In  the  princess's  house  at  Naples,  where 
did  William  Austin  sleep  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  sleep  in  the 
next  room  to  her  royal  highness?  This  I 
cannot  remember. 

What  was  the  room  next  the  room  in  which 
her  royal  hishness  slept  ?  I  have  seen  no  other. 

Where  did  Dr.  Holland,  her  royal  high- 
nesh*s  physician  sleep  ?   I  do  not  remember.  . 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  passage  by 
which  her  royal  hiehness  could  enter  ^trnr 
roi*8  room,  when  he  was  confined  with  Eia 
illness,  except  going  through  the  room  where 
you  slept?  I  have  seen  that  passage;  other, 
passages  I  have  not  seen. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other  pat-. 
sage  ?  There  was  a  great  saloon,  after  which 
came  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  after 
which  there  was  a  little  corridor,  and  so  you 
l^assed  into  the  cabinet;  I  have  seen  no 
other  passage. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other  passage^ 
I  cannot  swear ;  I  have  seen  no  other  than 
this,  and  I  cannot  say  that  there  wgi  any 
other  but  this. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  4ras  no  other 
way  by  which  any  person  going  into  Veiguni'a 
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wemn  oouM  go,  eneptby  ptaaing  .through  th. 
cftbioet  ?  I  cannot  swear  that  there  is  another ; 
I  have  seen  but  that;  there  might  have  been, 
hut  I  have  not  seen  any,  and  I  cannot  assert 
hut  that  alone. 

Will  you  swear  Uial  If  a  peraon  wish  to  go 
from  the  princess's  room  to  Ptergami's  room, 
ho  or  she  could  not  go  any  other  way  than 
tiiroi^h  the  cabinet  in  which  you  slept? 
There  was  another  passage  to  go  into  the  room 
of  Pergami. 

Without  passing  through  the  cabinet  where 
you  slept  f  Vee. 

Wh«re  did  liieronlmus  sleep  In  this  house  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  Camera  sleep?  Camera  was  not 
then  in  the  service  at  Naples. 

Where  did  sir  W.  Oeil's  servants  sleep  ?  I 
do  not  remember. 

And  you  do  not  remember  where  Mr. 
Craven's  servants  slept  neither,  I  take  for 
granted?  I  do  notremfember. 

Where  did  Demont  sleep;  the  maid?  I  do 
not  know. 

Where  did  the  other  maids  sleep  ?  I  do  not 
know  where  the  other  members  or  the  family 
sl«|^. 

Was  It  not  a  very  severe  accident  which 
Pergami  met  with,  from  the  kick  of  the  horse? 
It  was  so  severe  that  he  could  no  longer  go 
on  horsebacks 

Was  It  not  so  much  more  severe  than 
that,  that  he  vras  confined  to  his  apartment?  I 
cannot  say  that,  because  I  cannot  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  illness. 

Had  you  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  ill- 
ness that  you  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  him  in  the  illness,  and  made  to 
sleep  now  for  the  £rst  time  in  the  cabinet  next 
him  ?  Yes;  Pergami  told  me  to  put  my  bed 
to  wait  upon  him. 

You  have  said  that  he  could  not  ride;  did 
he  Ko  out  walking  during  the  accident  P  I  can- 
notlenow  whether  he  could  walk. 

Did  you  see  him  walk  out  every  day  as 
usual  out  of  his  room  and  into  the  streets  ?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  that  during  his  illness  you 
ever  saw  him  walk  out  once?  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  go  out  walking. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  his  room  during  the 
titK  of  his  illness?  I  waited  upon  him. 

In  waiting  upon  him  did  you  frequently  go 
into  his  room?  OAen« 

Did  you  find  him  there  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  ?  This  I  do  not  remember. 

Was  he  attended  by  any  medical  man  ?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Did  you  not  see  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  go  into  the  room  of  Hiero- 
nimus  lo  ask  after  his  health  when  he  had 
liad  an  accident  which  confined  him  ?  I  do 
not  vemember. 

U«ve  you  not  seen  her  royal  highness  go 
into  the  room  of  sir  W.  Gell  also,  when  he 
was  confined  with  illness  to  his  room  ?  I  do 
not  remeotber. 
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Was  it  not  the  constant  practice  of  hec  royal 
highness  to  eo  herself  into  the  chamber  of  any 
ofner  suite  who  misht  Happen  to  be  ill,  in  order 
to  see  after  their  health  and  their  treatment 
during  that  illness  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

You  never  happened  to  be  ill  yourself  at 
Naples?  No. 

Did  her  royal  highness  make  anjr  difierence 
whatsoever  in  the  attentions  she  paid  between 
the  upper  servants,  the  centlemen  or  ladies  of 
her  household,  and  the  lowest  of  her  attend- 
ants, during  their  confinement  by  sickness  ? 

The  SoUator  General  submitted,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  was  assuming,  as  the  bases  of  his 
questions,  facts  which  md  not  appear  at  pre- 
sent to  exist^  which  he  conceived  to  be  irre- 
gular, even  m  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  heard  in  support  of  the 
question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  regu* 
lar  mode  of  cross-examination,  if  it  was  meant 
to  prove  that  her  royal  highness  went  into  the 
room  of  Hicronimus  when  he  was  ill,  was,  the 
wituess  should  first  be  asked  whether  he  knew 
that  Hieronimus  was  ill,  and  then  the  witness 
might  be  asked  whether  her  royal  highness 
went  into  his  room. 

Mr.  Btougham.  Were  all  the  parts  hi^h 
and  low,  of  her  royal  highness's  suite,  with 
the  exception  of  Pergami,  always  in  perfect 
health  during  the  time  they  were  at  Naples  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Did  Dr.  Holland  the  physician  never  attend 
any  body  at  all,  during  the  residence  at 
Naples?  There  was  no  other  but  Pergami 
during  the  time  that  Iremeatber;  Pergami 
was  ill  of  that  fall,  the  others  I  do  not  re- 
member. • 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  re- 
member any  other  person  being  attended  by 
Dr.  Holland,  during  the  time  -that  Pergami 
was  ill  in  consequence  of  that  fall  ?  I  do  not 
remember. 

What  sort  of  a  bed  did  you  sleep  upon  ii^ 
the  little  cabinet,  while  you  attended  Per- 
gami ?   A  mattrass. 

It  had  no  curtams  had  it?  No ;  it  was  car« 
ried  on  the  shoulders,  and  laid  down. 

When  her  royal  highness  went  from  Naples 
to  Rome  in  March  1815,  what  Epglish  persons 
were  with  her  ?  Dr.  Holland ;  as  far  aa  I  re- 
member, Hieronimus. 

Was  not  lady  Charlotte  lindsay  there? 
Was  it  a  small  lady;  for  1  do  not  remember 
her  name. 

Was  there  one  Enalish  lady  with  her  roval 
hiebness  or  two,  at  that  time?  I  remember 
to  nave  seen  one  English  lady;  I  had  seen 
one,  but  the  other  I  had  not  seen;  the  little 
thin  one  I  had  seen,  and  remember. 

Did  one  or  both  of  those  English  ladies  go 
with  her  royal  highness  firom  Naples  to  Rome  ? 
Madame  Falconet,  the  mother,  and  the  two 
daughters ;  the  mother  was  said  to  be  the  wife 
of  Falconet,  the  banker  of  Naples^ 

Was  Mrs.  Fatoonet  an  English  lady  P  I  do 
not  know. 
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Did  she  always  Ulk  English  ?  She  sfx)ke 
rather  French,  out  I  never  heard  her  speak 
English ;  I  do  not  knoVr  whether  she  spoke 
English,  but  she  always  spoke  French. 

Did  you  ever  see  these  two  young  ladies, 
those  dauzhters  of  Mrs.  Falconet's,  in  the 
princess's  house  with  their  mother  at  Naples? 
Ai  Naples  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
them. 

Did  you  see  them  any  where  else  in  the 
princesses  house  ?  I  have  seen  them  on  the 
journey ;  when  we  began  our  journey  from 
Naples  to  Rome. 

Then  is  it  not  true  that  Mrs.  Falconet  did 
take  her  daughters  to  Rome  with  her  ?    Yes. 

Abqut  what  age  were  those  two  girls?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Were  they  young  children  or  young  ladies? 

[The  witness  made  an  answer,  upon  which 
the  interpreter  stated,  that  it  was  apparent 
the  witness  did  not  understand  the  question.] 

Mr.  Brougham  desired,  that  that  which  he 
had  stated  misht  be  translated. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  House,  that  the  witness  might 
not  be  interrupted,  in  giving  that  which  he 
might  conceive  to  be  an  answer ;  but  might 
finish  any  thins  he  had  to  state,  it  not  bemg 
the  intention  of  the  House  to  impute  blame 
to  either  interpreter  or  counsel,  in  respect  of 
such  interpretation  as  had  occurred. 

Were  they  young  children  or  young  ladies  ? 
Yes;  ladies. 

Did  yoQ  see  lady  Charlotte  IJndsay,  or  any 
other  lady  besides  madame  Falconet,  with  her 
royal  highness,  af^er  she  left  Naples  ?  I  do 
not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  see  more  than  one  English 
lady  in  the  household  of  her  royal  highness 
at  the  same  time  ?  I  do  not  know;  1  ao  not 
remember. 

Mr.  Brougham  desired,  that  the  expression 
might  be  translated  *'  I  do  not  remember.*' 

The  Interpreter  stated,  that  there  were 
different  meanings  to  the  expression  **  non  mi 
ricordOf*  and  submitted,  that  if  he  was  wrong, 
the  interpreter  for  her  majesty  might  be  the 
person  to  correct  him,  andhe  requested  might 
correct  him  in  any  thing  in  which  he  might 
err. 

Then  Benetto  Cohen,  the  interpreter  on 
behalfof  her  Majesty,  was  adtcd— How  do 
you  transhUe  the  Itidian  words, '« turn  mi  ri^ 
cordo  f"  "  I  do  out  remember.''  What  is 
the  Italian  for  '^  I  do  not  know  r"    ITon  »o. 

The  interpreter  submitted,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  ask  the  witness  **  what  he  meant 
by  those  words  when  he  used  them  ?"  which 
being  permitted  by  their  lordships,  the  ques- 
tion was  so  put  by  him  to  the  witness  ?— That, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  that 

Mr.  firovffJbm.  You  gave  us  an  account 
yesterday  of  having  kbockcd  one  night  at 
i'ergaroi's  door  at  Genoa  so  loud  that  he  must 
have  heard  you;  and  that  he  gave  no  answer? 
I  d:d. 


What  sort  of  people  were  they  who  had 
come  into  the  house  that  night,  that  made 
you  go  and  kuock  up  the  buon— knock  up 
Pergami  ?   It  was  when  that  theft  was  made. 

Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  robbers  had  broken 
in,  or  threatened  to  break  into  the  house? — 
Robbers  had  gone  into  the  bouse. 

Was  not  the  alarm  given  that  it  was  part 
of  your  (riend  Ompteda*s  gang;  was  not  that 
the  aUrm  in  the  Qoeen*s  house  P 

The  Solicilor  General  objected  to  the  Ques- 
tion, as  assuming  there  was  a  person  or  the 
name  of  Ompteda,  and  secondly,  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  the  witness;  and  also  assuming 
that  there  was  a  gang  of  wUch  the  firiend 
of  the  witness  was  a  party. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  that  qtiet- 
tion  appeared  to  the  House  irregolar,  and  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  put  the 
question  in  that  form  to  save  time,  but  would 
nut  it  with  more  minuteness.  Dia  not  some- 
nody  that  night  come  and  attack  a  window  of 
the  house?    Yes,  some  thieves. 

Did  not  you  yourself  go  to  the  window  on  that 
occasion  ?  I  opened  the  window,  and  saw  a 
tall  person  before  me ;  I  took  a  gim  and  fired 
upon  this  person,  that  fellow ;  I  saw  no  more 
than  one,  and  I  fired  upon  those  persons; 
they  ran  away. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

It  appeared  that  sir  William  Oell;  who  was 
ordered  to  attend  at  a  witness,  was  in  the 
House,  and  had  been  so  during  a  part  of  yes- 
terday. The  counsel  were  again  called  in, 
and  informed  that  it  was  the  desire  of 'the 
House,  that  in  future  no  person  shall  be  exa- 
mined as  a  witness,  other  than  the  members 
of  the  House,  witnout  leave  of  the  House, 
who  has  been  present  durmg  the  examination 
of  any  other  witned^  ot*  witnesses. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated  to  their  lordships,  in 
excuse  for  sir  W.  Oell  having  been  present, 
that  he  had  excepted  those  persons  wno  were 
in  official  attendance,  and  that  sir  W.  Cell 
was  in  official  attendtance  upon  her  Miyestv, 
but  that  he  had  now  withdrawn,  and  woqld 
not  in  future  be  present 

Mr.  Denmdn  stoted,  that  lord  Llandaff  was 
ordered  to  attend  as  a  witness  for  her  ma- 
jesty; that  he  had  applied  to  the  Attorney 
Generad  for  his  consent  for  his  lordshipr  to  be 
present;  that  as  that  consent  might  not  be 
sufficient,  he  now  heggidd  to  spply  to  the 
House  for  permission  for  lord  Landaff  to  be 
present 

The  cotmsel  were  informed  that  any  Irish 
peer  had  a  right  to  be  present ;  and  that  the 
resolution  was  not  intended  to  exclnde  any 
Irish  p^er,  or  others,  who  had  a  right  to  be 
present. 

The  Attomejf  Oeneral  requested  to  be  in- 
formed, whether  the  rule  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  those  who  were  professionally  engaged 
on  either  side,  or  whether  it  would  oe  neces- 
sary to  hand  in  to  their  lordships,  a  list  of 
those  gentlemen  necessarily  attendant  oa 
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each  tide,  sa  as  to  come  within  the  rule  laid 
down. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  it  could 
Hot  be  intended  to  include  those  professionally 
engagc^t  Ai^^  they  were  directed  to  hand  in  a 
list  of  those  (counsel,  attornies,  and  their 
clerks)  whose  attendance  was  necessary  on 
either  side. 

£The  examination  of  the  witness  then  pro- 
ceeded.] 

Mr.  Brougham.    Afler  the  robbers  had  at- 

.  lackvd  or  threatened  the  house,  and  you  had 

firoi  upon  them  in  the  way  you  have  de- 

Bcribedy  was  not  the  whole  house  alarmed  by 

*  what  had  taken  place  ?  I  immediately  ran  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  then  in  going  down 
stairs  I  found  that  all  the  people  had  collect- 

'  ed,  or  were  coming  down  stairs. 

Did  you  see  any  one  of  them  with  a  drawn 
^  sword  m  his  hand  upon  that  occasion  ?  I 
'  cannot  remember  that. 

Was  captain  Ilownam  there  upon  that  oc- 
casion ?  t  do  not  remember  whether  he  was 
there. 

Was  Hieronimus  P  It  was  all  the  family, 
but  I  cannot  say  individually  whether  those 

•  persons  were  there. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  there  ?  Yes,  Pergami 
'  was  there,  I  saw  him. 

How  long  after  the  first  alarm  was  it  that 
you  went  to  knock  at  Pergami*s  door  ?  I  went 
to  knock  at  the  door. 

How  long  afler  the  first  alarm  was  it  that 
you  went  to  knock  at  Pergami*s  door?  Three 
minutes. 

Three  minutes  after  you  had  fired  tlie  niece  ? 
Yes. 

Afler  knocking  at  Pergami*s  door,  and  not 
finding  him  there,  did  you  open  tbe  door  to 
see  whether  he  was  in  the  room,  or  not?  No, 
I  did  not  open  the  door,  but  Pergami  came 
out  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after;  a  great 
noise  was  made,  and  then  he  came  out 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  that  Pergami 
did  what  you  are  pleased  to  call,  come  out  P 

Interpreter,  I  cannot  put  tlie  question  in 
that  way,  what  you  please  to  call,  come  out; 
.  lean  put- it,  when  he  came  out. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Where  were  you  when 
Pergami  did  what  you  call,  come  out?  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  received  no  answer,  and 
went  down  stairs,  and  then  all  the  family  was 
coming  out;  and  then  I  saw  Pergami  come 
out  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards. 

Then  first  you  fired  upon  the  robbers,  then, 
three  minutest  afterwards,  knocked  violently 
at  Pergami's  room,  then  you  went  away,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  the  house  were 
pleased  to  take  the.  alarm,  and  all  to  come 
out? 

Mr,  Sdieitor  General  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  an  incorrect  statement  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Brougham,    How  soon  after  you  fired 

'  the  piece  did  vou  see  Pergami,  and  the  rest  of 

the  household  come  out  r    I  fired,  ran  to  the 

room  of  Pergami^  knockedi  and  received  no 
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answer;  went  back  again  to  the  place  whci^ 
I  had  fired,  the  family  collected,  and  I  called 
and  Said,  robbers,  robbers,  we  have  robbers 
in  the  house;  I  remained  there,  and  then 
the  people  retired. 

Uow  long  were  you  knocking  at  Pergamk's 
door  ?  I  remained  a  long  time,  and  I  knocked 
very  loud,  louder  and  louder. 

Did  you  go  below  from  Pergami's  door?-*- 
I  went  down  to  the  same  room  where  tlie 
robbers  had  been. 

Where  did  you  first  see  Perpmi  after  tliat 
time?  In  tlie  same  room  to  which  I  rofernsd, 
and  where  the  thieves  had  been. 

You  have  said,  that  the  princess  went  al- 
most immediately  from  the  Grand  Briumnia 
at  Venice,  to  a  private  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?   Yes.    , 

What  was  the  room  next  to  the  Queen's  room 
in  that  house?  There  was  a  great  saloon, 
and  in  the  comer  there  was  a  room  which  led 
into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  there  another  room  on  any  other  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  princess^  room  ?  There 
was  on  two  sides  a  wmdow,  and  on  the  third 
side  there  ^cre  other  rooms. 

Was  there  not  a  room  used  for  a  sitting-room 
on  the  side  you  are  now  speaking  of,  which 
opened  into  the  Queen's  roorar  i  do  not 
know  what  use  the  room  was  put  to. 

Where  did  llieronimus  sleep?  I  do  not 
remember. 

Beyond  those  rooms  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, and  of  which  you  say  you  do  not  know 
the  use,  was  there  a  staircase?  I  do  not 
know,  I  have  not  seen  any  staircase  on  that 
side. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep  in  thia 
house  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Where  did  captain  Hownam  sleep?  I  do 
not  know. 

Was  he  with  the  Queen  at  Venice?  He 
was. 

Was  William  Austin  ?    He  was. 

Hieronimus?    He  was. 

Camera  ?    No,  he  was  not  there. 

Was  Victorine,  Pergami*s  child  there  ?  1 
do  not  remember. 

Did  Victorine.  the  child,  always  sleep  in 
the  room  wilti  the  princess?    Where. 

After  the  time  that  the  child  Victorine  came 
to  be  in  the  house  with  her  royal  highness, 
did  she  generally  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
the  princess?    1  do  not  know; 

Do  you  know  of  her  sleeping  in  any  oilier 
part  of  the  house  ?    I  cannot  know  that. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  sleeping  in  any  other 
part  of  either  the  house  or  the  ships  ?  I  do 
not  remember ;  she  slept  imder  the  pavilli'ort 
with  her  sometimes. 

Interpreter.  I  do  find  it  difficult  to 
make  myself  understood;  the  witness  i» 
frightened  out  of  his  wits ;  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  most  common  words;  I  cannot 
make  him  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Will  .you  swear  that  you 
ever  in  your  life,  saw  Victor'me  sleep  in  an./ 
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oilier  part  of  of  the  ship  or  house,  except 
where  the  princess  was  ?  Sometimes  she  slept 
under  the  pavilion,  where  was  the  bed  with 
her  royal  highness ;  sometimes  she  slept  down 
belowp  in  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
sometimes  she  slept  with  the  dame  d*hon- 
neur. 

Whom  do  you  raeaa  by  thie  lady  of  honor } 
The  countess  Oldi. 

Who  besides  yourself,  do  vou  know,  ever 
saw  Victorine  sleeping  out  of  the  room  where 
her  royal  highness  slept  ?  That  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  yourself  see  Victorine  in  a 
room,  and  in  a  bed  where  her  royal  highness 
was  net  to  sleep  that  night?  1  have  never 
seen  it 

Did  Mr.  Burrell,  an  English  gentleman,  go 
to  Venice  with  her  royal  highness  at  the  time 
you  have  spoken  of?    I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  ever  remember  having  seen  a  gen- 
tleman or  that  name  in  her  royal  highness's 
family,  for  any  length  of  time?  Yes,  a  short 
young  man.  « 

When  and  where  ?  At  the  Villa  Villani, 
when  we  were  there,  and  also  at  Milan  and 
the  house  Boromeo. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  the  Villa  Villani  ?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Ax  the  Casa  Boromeo  P  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

At  Venke?  I  do  not  remember  there 
also. 

The  second  time  when  you  went  bark  to 
Genoa,  was  not  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
the  same  as  usual  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cess and  Pergami  ?  The  princess  did  not  stop 
at  Genoa  only  once ;  she  merely  embarked 
there  when  she  came  from  Naples  the  second 
time,  she  went  immediately  on  board  the 
ship. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Villa  d'Este  since 
the  time  you  came  back  from  the  long  voy- 
age?   I  have. 

Was  the  position  of  the  rooms  the  same  as 
it  had  been  before  with  respect  to  the  Queen 
and  Pergami  ?  They  were  not  in  the  same 
situation  as  before. 

Was  there  not  a  stair^ease  or  a  landing- 
place  of  a  stair*  case  on  one  side  of  the 
princess's  room  on  her  return?  A  small 
corridor. 

Was  there  a  sitting-room  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  not  opposite,  but  on  one  of  the  other 
sides  of  it  ?  There  was  a  small  corridor,  on 
the  left  of  which  there  was  a  door  that  led 
into  the  room  of  the  princess,  which  was  only 
locked;  and4hep  going  a  little  further  on  in 
the  corridor  there  was  on  the  left  hand  a 
small  room^  and  opposite  to  this  small  room 
•there  was  another  noor  which  led  into  the 
room  where  they  supped  in  the  evening. 

Did  not  that  room  communieale  on  tneone 
si  je  with  the  princess's  room,  and  on  the  other 
side  with  the  room  where  the  maids  slept? 
There  was  this  suppine  room  on  the  right, 
there  was  a  door  whien  led  into  Pergami's 
roony,  and  on  the  sam^  right  band  of  the  same 
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room  there  was  a  small  alcove,  where  there 
was  the  bed  of  Bartolomeo  Pergami. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  the  small 
sitting-room  where  they  supped?  I  saw  two 
doors  open  always,  but  there  was  a  third 
stopped  by  a  picture. 

Where  did  tier  royal  highnesses  maids  sleepf 
On  the  other  side,  in  another  apartment. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hownam  sleep  P  I  do  not 
know. 

By  what  passage  did  the  maids  gel  into  her 
royal  highness's  bed-room,  for  the  service  of 
the  chamber  ?    Through  the  small  corridor. 

Into  which  her  royal  highness's  room 
opened?  They  could  go  this  way,  through 
the  small  corridor. 

Upon  the  journey,  when  her  royal  highness 
used  tents  for  rest'mg  in,  you  have  said  that 
her  practice  was,  to  travel  by  night,  and  to 
rest  auring  the  heat  of  the  day  ?    Yes. 

Did  her  roval  highness  ride  upon  that  joufw 
neyP  She  rode  on  horseback. 

About  how  many  hours  was  she  en  horse* 
back,  generally  speaking,  in  the  course  of  thtf 
night  I  She  mounted  her  horse  in  the  even- 
ing  at  the  sun-set,  and  travelled  all  night,  till 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

It  is  not  asked  as  to  half  an  hour,  er  even 
an  hour,  but  about  how  man^  hours  was  fhm 
on  horseback  during  the  night?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Was  she  four  hours?  She  nxmnted  on 
horseback  in  the  evening  when  the  sun-set, 
and  dismounted  in  the  morninswhen  the  suo' 
arose;  but  I  had  no  watch,  and  I  do  not  know 
the  length  of  time. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear,  that  she 
did  not  frequently  ride  in  this  manner  as 
much  as  eight  hours  without  stopping?  I  do* 
not  recollect 

Was  not  her  royal  highness  extremely 
fatigued  when  she  disipountcd  in  the  morning 
from  those  rides?  It  was  said,  that  she  was 
very  tired,  and  she  immediately  went  to  rest 
herself  on  the  Turkish  sofa. 

Was  she  very  much  fatieued  during  the 
last  hour  or  two  of  those  rides  uelbre  dismount- 
ing ?    I  cannot  recollect  that. 

Have  you  not  seen,  during  the  last  hour  or 
two  of  those  rides,  her  royal  highness  obliged 
to  have  persons  supporting  her  on  horseliaek, 
from  the  excess  of  her  fatigue  ?  I  do  not  re-- 
collect. 

Was  it  not  her  royal  highness's  practice 
upon  those  rides,  the  instant  she  dismounted 
from  horseback,  to  throw  herself  upon  the  sofii 
for  repose?  After  she  dismounted  from  her 
horse,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa,  because 
she  was  tired. 

Have  you  not  yourself  slept  or  rested  your- 
self  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  of  those 
two  tents  where  her  royal  highness  reposed 
during  the  day  ?    Yes;  I  and  Carlo. 

Was  not  this  the  regular  place  of  rest  both 
for  you  and  Carlo  at  such  hours?  I  slept  on 
one  side  and  Carlino  slept  on  the  other,  be- 
cause it  made  two  tents :  and  in  the  iDtcrstk* 
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of  those  iwo  tents  on  one  side  I  slept,  and  on 
the  other  side  Carlino. 

Does  Carlino  mean  Camera  ?  It  was  said 
that  he  was  a  nephew  of  Bartolomeo  Per- 
gami. 

Was  he  one  of  the  servants?  He  wore 
Kvery,  as  I  did. 

What  sort  of  sofas  were  they  that  were  put 
nnder  the  tent  oiv  those  occasions ;  was  not  one 
an  iron  bedstead,  and  the  other  a  sofa  ?  There 
was  first  a  Turkish  sofa,  or  rather  a  sofa 
placed  bv  the  Turks,  and  then  I  placed  an  iron 
bedstead. 

Are  you  understood  rightly  that  no  bed 
clothes  of  any  sort  were  put  upon  the  sofa  ? 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

Was  not  the  sofa  put  down  in  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  carried,  like  a  common 
tofa  in  a  room  ?  Yes;  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pavilion  was  a  pillar  or  column,  and  the  sofa 
was  placed  close  to  it. 

Was  it  not  in  every  other  respect  as  sofas 
are,  which  are  placed  in  rooms?  It  was  a 
sofa ;  I  have  not  paid  particular  attention ;  I 
know  it  was  a  sofa. 

Go  the  iron  bedstead  did  you  not  place  a 
mattress  to  make  it  more  soft  to  lie  upon  ?  A 
amall  mattress  which  did  belong  to  the  small 
iron  bed. 

Was  it  not  a  mattress,  cased  in  leather,  a 
leathern  mattress  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Used  you  not  to  place  it ;  was  it  not  your 
office  to  put  it  there  yourself?  It  was  niv 
office,  together  with  Carlino,  to  place  the  bea. 

Those  were  the  same  beds ;  the  sofa  and 
the  bed  that  were  used  underneath  the  tent 
on  board  the  Polacca,  were  they  not  ?  There 
were  two  bedsteads,  one  that  was  in  a  trunk, 
and  the  other  folded  up  in  a  bundle ;  but  I  do 
not  remember  whether  it  was  that  in  the 
trunk,  or  that  in  the  handle. 

Were  they  not  exactly  of  the  same  kind? 
That  of  iron,  which  was  made  in  a  bundle, 
was  a  very  little  larger ;  and  the  other,  which 
was  in  a  trunk,  was  a  very  little  smaller. 

Was  not  the  sofa  the  same  that  was  used  on 
board  the  Polacca  under  the  Pavilion  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  it  was  the  same  or  not. 

If  it  was  not  the  same  identical  sofa,  was  it 
not  a  sofa  so  like  in  every  respect  that  you 
might  easily  take  one  for  the  other?  I  cannot 
say. 

Was  it  not  her  royal  hiehness's  constant 
practice  upon  the  voyage  to  throw  herself  down 
for  repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day  without 
taking  off  her  clothes?  To  this  I  paid  no 
attention;  I  made  no  observation. 

Will  you  take  upon  yoiu'self  to  swear,  that 

during  the  whole  of  that  vcn'age,  the  princess 

ever  took  of^'one  stitch  of*^  her  clothes?    If 

vou  speak  so,  I  shall  understand  you;  after 

her  royal  highness  had  dismounted  from  the 

horse,  she  undressed  herself  to  rest  herself. 

^^^^hat  part  of  her  clothes  do  you  mean  to 

|^|B|Mhat  her  royal  highness  took  off  for  that 

^^^^p?  The  upper  gown;  the  upper  gar- 
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Do  you  mean  to  say  that  her  royal  highness 
took  off  her  gown,  or  a  sort  of  surtout  or  cloak^ 
in  which  she  had  been  riding?  I  do  not  re- 
collect 

Was  there  not  a  cloak  which  her  royal  high- 
ness was  accustomed  to  throw  over  her  the 
moment  she  dismounted,  for  the  purpose  of 
restine  in  it  ?    I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Did  her  royal  highness  put  on  a  mantle 
when  she  mounted  in  order  to  pursue  her 
journey?    I  do  not  remember  that. 

Were  there  sheets  and  blankets  upon  the 
sofa  under  the  tent,  in  which  a  person  taking 
off  their  clothes  could  go  to  bee,  as  is  usual 
in  Europe  ?  I  placed  the  bed,  and  then  I 
placed  some  feather  pillows,  and  then  I  re- 
tired. 

You  did  not  put  any  sheets  or  blankets,  or 
coverlid  and  sheets,  did  you  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Was  it  not  exactly  the  same  used  for  sleep- 
ing under  the  tent  on  board  the  Polacca  after- 
wards, during  the  sea  vcwage  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member; I  Know  that  Ihere  were  beds  or 
cushions,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
beds  were  made  whether  to  get  into  or  not. 

Will  you  swear  you  ever  saw,  either  on  the 
land  ioumey  in  Palestine,  or  on  board  the 
ship  during  the  voyage,  one  stitch  of  commoa 
bed  clothes,  sheets,  blankets,  or  coverlids 
upon  that  bed  ?    This  I  do  not  recollect. 

Who  except  yourself  and  Carlino  ever  made 
those  beds,  either  on  the  land  or  sea  voyage  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  any  other  who  did  it 

Have  you  not  sworn  it  was  you  and  Carlino 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  those  beds  ?  Yes ;. 
when  we  arrived  under  the  ten!  I  placed  the 
bed,  and  then  I  went  out 

You  have  told  us  how  and  by  whom  the 
bed  was  made  at  night,  who  removed  the  beds* 
in  the  morning  on  the  voyage?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  yourself?  I 
do  not  recollect.  In  the  evening  I  was  or- 
dered to  make  the  bed,  and  I  carried  the 
cushions ;  then  in  the  mornine  I  was  called 
and  took  away  the  cushions;  for  it  was  not  a 
matrimonial  bed,  a  large  bed,  a  real  bed,  but 
they  were  merely  small  cushions  which  I 
placed  where  people  could  rest, 

Did  you  ever  nappen  to  see  Billy  Austin, 
William  Austin^  rest  under  the  tent  in  the 
same  way  on  the  voyage,  or  on  land  ?  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  Hieronirous  rest  in  the 
same  way  in  the  tent  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  that  they  both  of  them  have 
not  so  rested  in  the  tent  ? .  I  'do  not  recollect.- 

In  the  room  bolow  the  cabin  on  board  the 
polacre,  where  did  Hieronimus  sleep  in  ge- 
neral  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hownam  sleep  ?^-I  do  not 
recollect. 

Where  did  William  Austin  sleep?  I  do 
not  remember. 

Where  did  the  countess  Oldi  sleep?  I  da 
not  remember. 
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Where  did  you  yourself  sleep?  On  a  sofa 
in  a  room  where  thev  dined. 

Did  not  Camera  sleep  in  the  same  room  on 
another?    Camera  was  not  a  servant  there. 

Was  Camera  on  board  the  ship?  Ue  was 
on  board  the  ship,  but  he  was  not  a  servant. 

Where  did  he  sleep  ?  I  do  not  know  where 
he  slept. 

But  you  swear  that  you  yourself  slept  on  a 
sofa  in  the  dining-room  ?  Yes ;  whenever  I 
felt  mvself  sick  or  unwell  I  went  down  below ; 
but  when  not,  I  slept  there;  generally  I  slept 
there. 

Where  did  the  maids  sleep?  I  do  not 
know. 

Where  did  captain  Flynn  sleep  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

You  kiK)w  there  was  one  English  sea  officer 
on  board  the  vessel,  as  well  as  captain  How- 
nam  ?    Yes. 

The  whole  of  the  Toyage?  Lieutenant 
Flynn  was  on  board  the  polacre  Caroline, 
during  the  whole  voyage. 

Was  he  not  in  her  royal  higness's  suit  in 
her  royal  highnesses  land  journey,  as  well  as 
the  sea  voyage  ?    I  do  not  remember  that. 

Will  you  swear  that  lieutenant  Flynn  was 
not  on  the  land  journey  with  her  royal  high- 
ness to  Palestine  ?    This  I  do  not  recollect. 

About  what  aged  man  is  Lieutenant  Flynn? 
I  cannot  tell. 

Is  he  a  very  young  man,  or  a  man  of  about 
thirty  ?    I  cannot  recollect 

Is  he  older  or  younger  apparently  than  lieu- 
tenant Hownam  ?    This  I  cannot  recollect 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  in  her  royal  high- 
nesses suite,  except  during  the  long  voyage  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  in  your  life  with  lier 
royal  highness  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  or  the  Villa 
Villani,  or  any  of  the  other  palaces  her  royal 
highness  inhabited  ?    I  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  the  least  doubt  in  your  mind, 
that  captain  Flynn  never  was  in  her  royal 
bighness's  service  regularly  when  on  shore? 
I  do  not  remember  either  yes  or  no ;  I  do  not 
recollect  at  all  of  this. 

When  did  you  see  captain  Flynn  for  the 
last  time  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

About  what  time  ?  On  the  return  from  the 
voyage  to  Egypt,  I  remember  he  was  on  board 
about  Syracuse,  or  at  Syracuse. 

And  ^ou  do  not  recollect  having  ever  seen 
him  since  ?  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
him  after  that. 

Were  you  ever  sea- sick  on  the  voyage  home 
from  Jaffa?  Whenever  I  am  on  board  a  ship, 
I  am  more  unwell  than  well. 

His  majesty's  attorney  general  submitted, 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  translation  of  the 
words  of  tlie  witness,  but  that  the  interpreta- 
tion was  always,  or  almost  always. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  case 
any  doubt  arose  whether  the  interpretation 
was  correct,  it  must  be  explained  by  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  other  interpreter,  who  was 
sworn;  fur  that  there  was  no  person  in  the 


House,  or  at  the  bar,  who  had  a  right  to  give 
any  interpretation. 

Mr.  Brougham  to  the  Marchese.— Give  us 
in  Italian,  the  very  words  the  witness  said  ? 
He  answered  ''  sempre,'*  and  in  the  same 
breath,  he  added,  ''  le  piu  parti/'  and  that 
as  far  as  I  can  collect  it  is,  for  the  most  part 
I  was  more  sick  than  well. 

Then  when  you  were  unwell,  you  went  be- 
low did  you  not?  Sometimes  I  threw  myself 
on  the  cannon,  sometimes  I  threw  myself  on 
the  sofa,  sometimes  I  was  down,  and  threw 
myself  wherever  the  sickness  surprised  me. 

Did  you  not,  when  you  were  ill  during  the 
voyage,  sleep  below  under  the  deck  ?  Un- 
der tne  deck. 

In  the  hold  ?  Yes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ship. 

Have  you  not  been  frequently,  during  the 
voyage,  for  days  together,  when  you  never 
made  yotir  appearance  on  the  deck  at  all  f 
When  I  was  unwell,  sometimes  I  was  a  day 
or  two  without  coming  up ;  when  I  ttas  unwell 
I  was  sometimes  a  w£>le  day  without  coming 
up. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not,  during  the 
voyage,  been  kept  down  by  illness  for  more 
than  two  whole  nays  together?  I  was  whole 
days  together  without  coming  up. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  whole  days  to- 
gether? For  instance,  in  the  morning  I  fell 
sick,  and  I  remaiued  below  till  the  next  morn- 
ing- 
Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  been  more 
than  two  days  without  ever  coming  up  at  all? 
I  was  ill  one  day  and  one  ni^ht ;  Uti  instance^ 
this  morning  I  tell  ill,  and  I  remained  ill  till 
next  morning. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  now  to  swear, 
that  you  never,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
were  more  than  one  day  and  one  night  toge- 
without  coming  above  upon  deck  P 

Interpreter,  I  cannot  translate  it,  with  the 
utmost  submission  to  your  lordships,  to  make 
the  sense  of  it  so  as  for  the  witness  to  under- 
stand. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  translate  it 
literally ;  if  I  had  a  man  of  talent  by  my  side, 
I  would  do  it,  but  I  cannot  do  it  with  this 
witness. 

Their  lordships  directed  that  the  question 
should  be  put  by  the  other  interpreter. 

The  question  was  repeated  through  the  in« 
terpretation  of  Mr.  Cohen. 

Yes. 

The  examination  proceeded  through  the  in- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Colien. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  swear  that  you  nev^r 
were  more  than  four-and- twenty  hours  toge- 
ther without  going  upon  deck  i    Yes. 

More  than  four-and-twenty  hours  fol low- 
ins  each  other  ?  From  one  morning  to  the 
other. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  on  board 
ship,  did  they  not  keep  watches  as  is  usual 
upon  deck  ?   I  do  not  remember. 

Were  you  the  only  person  upon  deck  at  that 
part  of  the  ship  where  the  lent  was  place^|h 
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which  her  majesty  slept  during  the  night?    I 
did  not  sleep  upon  deck. 

When  you  saw  the  tent  placed  for  her  ma- 
jesty to  sleep  in,  and  left  at  night  to  go  below, 
were  you  the  only  person  on  deck  at  that 
time  ?    This  I  do  not  remember.. 

Were  there  no  sailors  on  board  tlus  ship  ? 
There  were. 

Did  those  sailors  never  come  upon  deck  ? 
This  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  those  excellent  sailors  always  remain 
lielow  in  the  hold  with  you  ?  This  I  cannot 
remcnber,  if  they  slept  in  the  hold  during  the 
niftbt-time  or  went  up. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  ship  was 
left  to  go  alone  the  whole  of  every  night  with- 
out any  sailors  being  on  deck?  I  cannot  know 
whether  the  sailors  were  down  in  the  hold  or 
upon  the  deck  while  the  vessel  was  a-going 
durine  the  night. 

Didyou  not  see  the  sailors  upon  deck  during 
the  day?  Yes,  they  were  at  work  in  the  day- 
iimt. 

About  how  many  sailors  were  there  on 
board  this  ship  ?    I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Were  then  four?  I  do  not  know  the 
Aurober. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  two-aad- 
iwenty  f    I  cannot  swear. 

About  what  size  was  the  ship  ?  I  cannot 
give  an  account  of  this  vessel,  because  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  ships. 

So  that  whether  there  were  two  sailors  on 
board  thb  ship,  or  two-and-twenty,  you  will 
not  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  ?  No,  no,  no ; 
J  cannot  tell. 

Was  there  a  captain  ?  Yes,  the  owner  of 
the  ship. 

Were  there  any  other  officers  belonging  to 
the  ship  ?    I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know. 

Who  slept  in  the  place  where  you  used  to 
sleep  down  bekiw  io  the  hold  ?  I  know  very 
well  that  I  slept  there,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber who  else. 

What  part  of  ihe  ship  was  it  regular  and 
customary  for  the  livery  servants  of  her 
royal  highness's  establishment  to  sleep  in  on 
board  the  ship.:*    This  I  do  not  know. 

The  livery  servants  of  the  suite  .^  This  I  do 
not  remember. 

Were  you  not  yourself  a  livery  servant  ? 
Yes. 

Where  did  the  padrone  of  the  vessel  sleep  ? 
I  do  not  know 

How  many  masts  had  the  vessel  ?    Three. 
Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  a  ship  of 
SOO  tons  ?  I  have  no  knowledge  of  ships,  and 
I  cannot  say. 

Wtien  her  royal  highness  slept  below,  had 
she  not  a  room  in  the  inside,  beyond  the 
dining-room  ?    This  I  do  not  remember. 

When  her  royal  highness  was  eoing  by  sea 

on  her  voyage  from  Sicily  to  TXinis,  where 

*JJ*»^sleep  ?    This  I  cannot  remember. 

■■jg^she  was  going  afterwards  from  Tunis 

^^^^•niinoplc  on  lk>ard  the  ship,  wheredid 

Wp  ^iglmcss  sleep  ?    This  I  do  not  le- 
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When  she  was  going  from  Constanti- 
nople to  the  Holy  I^nd  on  board  the  ship»- 
where  did  she  sleep  tlien  ?  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Where  did  Pergaroi  sleep  on  those  three 
voyages  of  which  you  have  just  been  speaking  ? 
This  I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself?  I  weni 
below. 

Do  you  mean  io  the  bokl  ?    In  the  hold. 

Were  you  ever  3*00 rseH'  in  the  room  in  the 
vessel  where  the  princess  used  to  dine  ?  Yes. 

How  many  doors  were  in  that  room  ?  This 
I  do  not  ceinember. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  two  rooms 
which  entered  out  of  Uiat  inside?  This  I  do 
not  remember. 

Was  not  the  bath  taken  always  when  taken 
in  llie  diuiog-room  itself  ?  Not  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  in  the  room  next  tu  it. 

What  do  you  meen  by  the  room  neit  to  it  ? 
A  small  room. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  other  small  roovn  $ 
where  was  that  placed  ?  Another  email  room 
that  was  on  one  side. 

Do  you  mean,  that  afler  you  entered  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  where  everjr  body 
slept,  into  tlie  dining-room,  thai  witkui  the 
dinin{;-room  there  was  another  small  room> 
eotermg  into  it  ?  As  soon  as  vou  aoler  the 
dining-room,  there  was  a  small  room  where 
the  princess  took  the  bath. 

Their  lordships  having  expressed  a  duubt 
whether  the  answer  to  the  question  baud  been 
rightly  translated,  it  was  translated  an  above 
by  the  marchese  di  Spineto,  which  wae  as- 
sented to  by  both  sides,  as  l>eing  the  correct 
translation.  The  interpretatoin  proceeded 
through  the  marchese  di  Spineto. 

How  often  will  you  swear  that  her  royal 
highness  took  the  iMtth  during  the  vsyaee  ?  I 
can  swear  to  twice ;  she  might  have  talen  it 
more,  but  I  remember  only  two  times. 

Was  it  Pergami's  oAioe  to  prepare  the 
bath  for  her  royal  highness?  This  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  believe  not. 

Whose  office  in  her  royal  highness*s  house* 
hold  was  it  ?    This  I  do  not  know. 

Was  it  your  office  t  1  was  ordered  to  carry 
the  water  into  the  bath. 

Did  you  carry  the  water  into  the  bath,  or  only 
to  the  door  of  the  dining-room?  I  was  ordered* 
to  make  the  bath,  and  Killed  the  bath  with 
water  about  one-half;  then  I  called  Pergami, 
he  came  down  and  put  his  hand  into  the  oath, 
to  try  the  temperature,  and  tlien  he  tokl  me 
to  get  ready  some  more  water,  and  to  give  it 
him,  in  case  it  shouki  be  wanted. 

When  you  were  there,  and  putio  the  water 
first  to  make  it  half-full,  and  called  Pergami 
down  to  see  whether  it  was  of  tlie  right  tem- 
perature, was  there  any-body  else  in  the  room 
but  Pei^mi  and  yourself?    No  one  else. 

Did  you  not  then  retire,  and  leave  Pergami 
to  see  whether  the  badi  was  riehtly  prepared 
or  heated?  After  I  Imd  called  Pergaroi,  and 
he  had  thrust  his  hand  into  the  water  to  try 
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the  tempertture,  I  wa$  toM  to  go  and  get  some 
more  water,  hot  and  cold,  that  I  might  give 
it  to  him  in  case  it  was  wanted. 

In  this  dining-room  was  there  not  anotlier 
room  opening  luto  it,  besides  the  room  where 
the  bath  was  !    I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  two,  one.  be- 
longing to  the  princess,  and  the  other  beloi^- 
ing  to  the  countess  Oidi  ?  This  I  do  not  re- 
member*  whether  there  was  any  other  door. 

But  you  will  swear  that  Camera  did  not 
aleep  there?    No. 

Maurice  Camera?  I  never  saw  him  sleep 
there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Maurice  Camera  upon 
the  voyage  at  all  ?  I  do  not  remember  whether 
he  slept  ttiere. 

Was  he  not  on  board  ?    He  was  on  board. 

Was  he  not  on  board,  and  was  he  not  with 
her  royal  highness  dtirine  the  whole  of  the 
long  voyage?  Yes;  but  I  do  not  remember 
where  be  slept. 

You  will  not  swear  he  did  not  sleep  in  that 
very  dining-room  ?    No  I  cannot  swear  that. 

Was  he  not  with  her  royal  highness  during 
the  whole  of  the'  land  journey,  as  well  as  during 
the  voyage  ?    He  was. 

Was  be  not  a  page  and  courier  ?  I  remember 
he  was  a  courier,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
was  a  page. 

Camera  was  no  relation  of  Pergami,  was 
he  ?    This  I  do  not  know ;  I  cannot  know. 

You  have  told  us  that  another,  Carlino,  was, 
because  he  was  said  to  be  a  relation  of  Perga- 
mi's;  was  Camera  said  to  be  a  relation  of  Per- 
gami*s  in  the  same  way  that  the  others  were 
said  to  be  ?    This  I  never  heard. 

What  number  of  maids  had  her  royal  high- 
ness with  her,  upon  the  long  voyage  ?  There 
were  mademoiselle  Demont,  Brunette,  and 
the  countess  Oldi. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  Dement? 
At  Naples. 

You  have  never  seen  her  since  you  saw  her 
at  Naples;  where  did  you  see  her  lastf  At 
Pesaro,  when  I  left  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness. 

You  have  never  seen  her  since  that  ?  Never. 

Do  you  know  where  she  is  now  ?  No ;  I 
have  never  seen  her  since. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  whether  she  is 
dead  or  alive  ?    I  cannot  know  it. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  her  since  you  left 
her  at  Pesaro  f    Never. 

Have  you  never  heard  her  talked  about 
since  you  left  Pesaro  ?    No. 

Have  you  never  heard  her  name  mentioned 
since  you  left  Pesaro?    I  have  never  heard  it. 

Have  you  never  heard  Sacchint  talked  of 
since  you  left  Pesaro?  Yes,  I  have  heard  his 
name  mentioned. 

Have  you  not  seen  him  too?  I  have  spoken 
to  him  once  on  the  piazza  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  since  ?  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  him  after  that,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  spoken  to  Sacchiiii ;  it 


is  possible,  ft  may  be,  that  I  may  have  done 
it,  but  I  do  not  remember. 

You  said  yesterday  you  had  seen  theprincesi 
and  Pergami  at  breakfast  together?    Yes. 

Who  saw  them  at  breakfast  besides  Hieto* 
nimus  and  yourself? 

The  Solicitor-General  objected  to  the  qiie»« 
tion,  as  assuming  that  the  witness  had  said 
that  Hieronimus  had  seen  them  at  brealdkst 
together. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Yoo  saw  them  yourself  t 
Yes. 

Hieronimus  was  there  too,  was  not  he,  at 
the  same  time  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Was  the  countess  Oldi  present?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Was  not  Hieronimus  present  one  of  tb^ 
times  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  to- 
gether at  breakfast?  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  Hieronimus  was  present. 

Who  was  by  at  the  lime  that  you  saw  Per- 

§ami  salute  her  royal  highness,  upon  going  to 
o  some  business  for  himself  in  Sicily  7  I  had 
seen  nobody  else  but  myself,  the  pridcessj^ 
and  Bartolomeo  Pergami. 

Who  was  present  besides  yourself  at  the 
time  that  Pergami  saluted  her  royal  hi^hnoM 
on  landing,  on  account  of  the  quarantine  at 
Sicily?  There  was  nobo4y  but  myself,  the 
princess,  and  Pergami;  I  had  aeen  nobod/ 
else. 

Was  it  not  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  after 
diiiuei',  that  this  happened  ?  Under  the  deck^ 
before  going  up  to  the  deck. 

Was  It  not  after  dinner  ?    Yes. 

Where  had  tbev  dmed  ?  I  do  not  remem- 
ber where  they  had  dined,  but  I  know  it  was 
after  dinner. 

Was  it  not  in  the  room  in  which  they  had 
dined  that  this  took  place  ?  It  was  in  the  din* 
ing  room ;  the  princess  was  there,  and  tbero 
came  Pergami  to  take  his  leave  about  his  de- 
parture. 

Have  you  not  represented  yourself  to  have 
been  in  the  same  room  at  the  time?  I  waa 
present. 

When  her  royal  highness  slept  in  the  tent 
on  deck,  did  she  burn  a  lijght  during  the 
night?— She  did  not  burn  a  light 

Have  you  ever  been  at  the  Villa  d*£ste 
since  you  quitted  her  royal  highness's  service? 
Yes,  1  have  been ;  after  Pesaro,  I  went  to 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

Did  you  go  to  the  Villa  d*£ste  straight  front 
Pesaro  ?  I  went  straight  forward  from  Pesaro 
to  the  Villa  d'Este. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?  I  do  not 
remember  tne  time. 

Was  it  days  or  weeks?— I  think  days,  bu| 
precisely  I  cannot  tell  the  number  of  days. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  since  that  time! 
I  have  been  there  a  second  time. 

How  long  after  that  first  time  was  ii?-^I 
cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  month  or  weeks?  I  do  not  think  it 
was  past  months.. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  be  taken  back  into 
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the  service  of  her  rova!  highness  after  you  left 
it  P  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  apply  to  count  Vassali  to  be 
taken  back  P  I  do  not  recollect 

Did  vou  ever  apply  to  baron  Pergami  to  bp 
taken  back?  If  I  well  recollect,  never. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  Louis 
Pergami,  or  any  other  of  the  Pergami's  to  be 
taken  back  ?  1  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  you  everappl^  to  Mr.  Schiavini  to  make 
interest  for  your  beiug  taken  back  ?  Once  I 
did. 

When  was  that  once  ?  At  the  hotel  of  Italy. 

About  how  long  after  you  led  Pesaro  was 
that  applicaUon  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

Was  It  a  week  afler  ?  More  than  months. 

Will  you  not  swear  it  was  halfavear?  I 
cannot  recollect  the  number  of  months,  how 
man^  there  were. 

Did  you  ever  write  a  letter  to  be  taken 
backf 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Did  you  ever  write  a  let* 
ter  to  Bartoloroeo  Pergami,  or  Schiavini,  or 
Vassali,  afler  leaving  her  royal  highness's 
service  ?  Never :  because  for  my  misfortune 
I  know  very  little  to  write. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  other  person  for 
you  write  a  letter  to  Vassali,  Schiavini,  or  the 
Ferg|ami*s,  after  you  left  her  royal  highness's 
service  ?   Never,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

When  you  made  application  to  be  taken 
back  at  the  Albergo  ttaliano,  some  months 
after  you  lefl  the  service,  were  you  not  refused 
to  be  taken  back  ?  I  do  not  remember  whe- 
ther it  was  answered  yes  or  no. 

Were  you,  in  point  of  fact,  taken  back  to 
the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?    No. 

Have  you  ever  been  taken  back  since  in 
point  of  fact  ?  After  I  left  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  I  never  again  entered  into  her 
service. 

Was  not  Schiavini  with  her  royal  highness 
upon  the  whole  of  her  voyaee  to  the  east, 
ttie  lonz  voyage  ?  He  was  on  board. 

Was  he  not  on  shore  too,  during  the  jour- 
ney? And  he  also  came  on  shore  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  journey. 

In  the  journies  by  land  which  her  royal 
highness  made,  did  not  madame  Oldi,  and 
the  child  Victorine,  travel  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  her  royal  highness  ?  1  do  not  re- 
member. 

Was  Billy  Austin,  William  Austin  in  the 
same  carriage  with  her  ?  I  do  not  remember 
that  ever  he  was. 

Whose  house  did  her  royal  highness  occupy 
when  she  was  at  Carlsruhe  ?  This  I  do  not 
know. 

Was  it  in  an  inn  or  a  private  house?  I  be- 
lieve it  was  an  inn. 

Was  it  not  an  apartment  in  an  inn  which 
the  Enclish  minister  had  given  up  to  accom- 
modate her  royal  highness?  This  I  do  not 
remember. 

Were  William  Austin  and  madame  Oldi, 
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and  Victorine,  upon  that  journey,  and   at> 
Carlsruhe  with  tne  princess?   I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Will  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that  they 
were  not  at  all  there  with  her  ?  They  were  on 
the  journey. 

Were  they  not  on  that  journey  during  the 
whole  time  ?  They  were. 

Did  they  not  go  wherever  her  royal  high- 
ness went  on  that  occasion  ?  Yes,  they  lol- 
lowed  her. 

Was  that  not  a  journey  which  her  royal 
highness  undertook  to  pay  a  visit  .to  her  rela* 
tion  the  grand  duke  of  mden  ?  Yes,  I  remem- 
ber we  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Baden. 

Did  the  elector  wait  upon  her  royal  high- 
ness at  Carlsruhe,  and  did  her  royal  highness 
go  to  the  court  of  Baden?  This  I  do  not  re- 
member precisely. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  re- 
member whether  or  not  her  royal  highness, 
when  she  was  at  Baden,  went  to  court  at  all? 
Her  royal  highness  went  to  court. 

Did  the  srand  duke  wait  upon  her  royal 
hishness  at  her  hotel?  This  I  cannot  assert; 
I  00  not  know.. 

Was  the  English  ambassador  seen  with  her 
royal  highness  at  that  place  ?  This  I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  the  name  of  the 
English  minister  at  that  place  at  that  time  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  it 

You  have  described  a  change  being  made 
in  the  Villa  d'Este  during  the  long  voyage, 
was  tliere  not  a  new  wing  built  to  the  villa 
during  that  time  ?  I  do  not  remember  whe- 
ther a  new  apartment  had  been  built. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  this  court  that 
you  do  not  recollect  whether  a  new  building 
was  entirely  added  to  the  Villa  d*£ste  diu-ing 
the  time  that  you  and  your  mistress  were  in 
the  East  ?  I  do  not  remember  whether  they 
had  erected  a  new  building. 

But  you  perfectly  recollect  the  little  altera- 
tion in  one  of  the  doors  of  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  assuming  that  the  witness  recollected 
a  fact  which  he  had  stated  he  did  not  recol- 
lect. 

At  the  time  that  those  sports  were  perform- 
ed by  Mahomet,  was  not  Dr.  Holland  present 
as  well  as  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
of  Wales  ?    No,  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Will  you  swear  that  Dr.  Holland  was  not 
then  present?  No,  I  have  not  seen  him.  * 

Must  you  have  seen  him  if  he  had  been 
there  ?  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Will  you  swear  that  lieutenant  Hownam 
was  not  present  when  Mahomet  played  off 
those  tricks?    I  have  not  seen  him;   that 
which  I  have  seen  I  say ;   what  I  have  not 
seen,  I  say,  no. 

Who  else  was  there  besides  yourself  and  the 
black  performer,  and  her  royal  highness  her- 
self? I  have  not  seen  any  body  etoe.  I  have 
seen  the  princess,  Pergami,  and  Mahomet 
with  my  own  eyes* 
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Whom  did  ihcy  send  fur  Mahomet  on  that  f 
occasion ;  were  you  the  person  sent  to  bring  ; 
Mahomet  on  that  occasion  to  perform  ?   This 
I  do  not  remember. 

Were  you  so  placed  that  her  royal  highness 
saw  ^ou  at  the  time  as  well  as  Mahomet  ?  I 
was  m  such  a  position,  that  when  Mahomet 
played  his  tricKs,  her  royal  highness  did  not 
see  me,  but  Mahomet  saw  me,  and  Pergami 
saw  me. 

Was  it  in  a  room  ?  No,  in  a  court. 

Were  there  any  windows  looking  into  that 
court?  There  were  all  the  windows  of  the 
apartment. 

Where  were  you  placed?  I  was  near  the 
door  which  leads  to  the  lake. 

Were  you  in  the  court  in  which  Mahomet 
was  ?  On  the  door,  that  leads  to  the  lake. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness?    At  the 
window  of  her  bed-room,  or  the  cabinet,  pre* 
cisely  1  do  not  recollect. 
.    Where  was  Mahomet?   He  was  coming 
out  of  the  door  of  the  stable  alone. 

Did  Mahomet  stand  in  the  court  to  perform 
those  tricks  ?  Near  to  ihe  window  of  her  royal 
hiehness. 

was  the  back  of  Mahomet  turned  to  you? 
I  was  by  his  side ;  Mahomet  was  looking  at 
her  royal  highness. 

You  were  at  the  same  side  of  the  court  at 
which  her  royal  highness  was  looking  out  of 
her  window  ?  I  was  on  the  same  side,Ibr  Ma- 
homet was  on  my  \th ;  Mahomet  was  looking 
at  the  window  of  her  royal  highness,  and  this 
was  near  the  door  leading  to  the  lake. 

You  were  at  the  door  on  the  same  side  of 
the  court  on  which  her  royal  highness  was 
looking  out  at  the  window?  No;  her  royal 
hizhness  was  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  the 
lake  on  another. 

Were  you  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  side 
where  her  royal  highness  was?  For  instance, 
that  was  the  door  of  the  stable,  that  (at  right 
angles)  was  the  window  from  which  her  royal 
highness  looked  in  the  court,  and  1  was  at  the 
door  of  the  lake,  which  was  that  way  (at  right 
angles). 

From  the  position  in  which  you  stood  on  the 
side  of  the  court,  you  could  see  her  royal  high- 
ness? More  than  seeing  her;  for  I  was  at 
that  door  there,  and  I  saw  her  royal  highness 
at  that  window  there  (describing  them). 

Did  not  you  swear  that  her  royal  highness 
could  not  see  you  at  that  door  ?  Yes,  she 
could  see  me,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
did  see  me. 

Who  ordered  this  Mahomet  to  come  and 
perform  those  tricks  upon  that  occasion  ?  I 
do  not  know. 

Then  for  any  thing  you  know,  there  might 
have  been  some  persons  in  the  same  room 
with  her  royal  highness,  standing  a  little  way 
behind  her  ?  J  could  not  see ;  I  saw  her  royal 
highness  looking  out  at  the  window,  but  any 
other  people  1  could  not  see ;  she  put  her  head 
out  at  the  window^  to  see  this  Arabian  play 
these  tricks. 


Did  you  never  see  this  Arabian  play  these 
same  tricks  on  any  other  occasion  ?  I  saw 
him  at  Baron  a. 

Was  her  royal  highness  present  upon  that 
occasion  alto  ?    With  Perggmi. 

Any  body  else  ?    The  people  of  the  family. 

Men  as  well  as  women  ?  Footmen,  coach- 
raeh,  kitchen  people,  scullions,  who  were  there 
to  look  at  it. 

When  you  lef\  her  royal  highness's  senrice^ 
you  have  told  us  you  first  went  into  the  service 
ofOdescalchi?    Yes. 

Were  you  in  her  royal  highness's  family  at 
the  time  the  affair  of  the  baron  Ompteda  hap- 
pened ? 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  assuming  that  some  affair  had  nap- 
pened,  in  which  the  person  styled  baron 
Ompteda  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Brougham,  Did  you  ever  see  the 
baron  Ompteda  ?  I  do  not  remember  that 
name. 

Did  you  ever,  during  the  year  aflcr  the 
long  voyage,  see  a  German  baron  dining  at 
her  royal  highness's  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  In 
the  house  ViUani,  I  saw  him. 

Then  you  do  know  a  certain  German  baron, 
who  used  to  visit  her  royal  highness.  He  was 
a  Prussian. 

What  was  his  name  like,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect  ?  I  do  not  remember  the  name, 
because  it  was  an  extraordinary  or  unusual 
name,  but  he  was  called  the  baron,  baron,- 
baron,  something. 

Was  this  baron,  whatever  the  extraordinary 
name  might  be,  very  frequently  at  her  royal 
highness's  house  ?  Yes,  I  remember  myself 
well ;  that  I  can  swear  he  has  come  twice  to 
the  house  Villani. 

What  makes  you  recollect  this  baron  corn-* 
ing  there  ?    This  I  do  not  know. 

Was  there  any  affair  happened  in  the 
princess's  family— any  thing  that  made  a 
noise  in  the  family,  connected  with  this 
baron  whatever  he  was  ?  This  I  do  not  r&> 
member. 

Durins  the  time  you  were  in  the  service  of 
her  roval  highness  at  the  Villa  Villani,  or  the 
Villa  d'Este,  do  you  recollect  any  blacksmith 
or  locksmith  being  examined  there  with  re- 
spect to  picking  ot  locks  ?  Tliis  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Or  about  making  false  keys  ?  This  I  do 
not  remember. 

You  never  heard  of  any  such  thine  in  the 
family  while  you  were  there  ?  This  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard ;  I  do  not  remember 
it. 

Do  you  remember  no  quarrel  taking  place 
between  lieutenant  Hownam  and  this  Ger- 
man baron  while  vou  were  there  ?  I  have 
heard  that  thev  had  quarrelled  together,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

At  about  what  time  did  you  hear  this 
about  the  quarrel  ?    I  do  not  remembo'. 

Was  it  before  or  after  you  came  from 
the  long  f  oyage  ?    This  I  do 
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Abodi  how  long  ?    I  do  not  rememben 

About  bow  long  was  it  before  you  left  hot 
royal  highness's  service,  was  it  years,  or 
woadM  ?    I  do  not  remember  these  things. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  remembov 
whetiitr  it  was  a  week  or  two  years  before  f 
I.  do  not  renember  tho  tioia. 

Do  yoa  recollect  what  company  used  to 
come  to  the  theatre  at  the  Vtll»  d'Este^ 
where'  you  state  bet  royal  highness  acted 
tvice  ?    This  I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  prefect  of  Como  Ta« 
Maeia  and  bis  lady  attend  that  theatre? 
Tbis>  I  do  not  remember. 

Professor  Mocatti,  of  Milan,  did  you  evei 
809  him  theroT  I  have  seen  the  profosaor 
Mocatti  there. 

Do  you  moan  visilbiga*  the  villa,  or  at  tho 
theatre  T  I  have  seen  htm  come  and  pay^  a 
visfil,  but  in  regard  to  the  comedy  I  have  not 
■•on  him. 

Did  you  ever  see  general  Bubna  the  Aus- 
trian commandant,  there,  with  his  lady? 
Whether  she  was  his  wife  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  remember  to  have  seen  general  Bubna 
come  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  royalnigboees  with 
a  My. 

Did  you  ever  see  general  Pino  visit  her  royal 
highness  ?  I  recollect  once,  it  may  have  been 
more^  but  I  remember  hie  coming  but  once. 

Used  you  to  wait  at  table  at  dmnor  ?    Yes. 

Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that' 
yon  do  not  know  that  yoor  old  master  ge- 
neral Pino  dined  there  more  \hun  once 
while  yon  were  in  the  service  of  her  ro^ai 
hifl^ess  ?  Once  alone  that  I  have  seen  him, 
I  have  seen  him  but  once,  that  I  recolleot. 

Do  you  know  the  person  of  the  prefect  Ta- 
masia  at  Como  ?    Yes. 

Will  you  take  unon  you  to  say  you  have 
not  seen  him  ana  his  lady  dine  with  her 
royal  highness  more  than  once  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect * 

Do  you  mean  that  you  never  recollect  to 
have  seen  him  dine  there  onee,  or  only  once  ? 
I  remember  once  alone ;  it  might  have  been 
many  timesy  but  once  alone  is  what  I  recol- 
lects 

Did  not  the  persons  who  hapoenod  to  be 
Ttsiting  in  her  royal  high&ess's  nouse  take 
pert  indiscriminately  in  those  plays  which 
were  acted  at  her  private  theatre  ?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  Mr.  Hownam  never  act  ?  I  do  net  re*- 
colleet. 

Mr.  Cftvalletti  ?    I  do  not  recollect 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  you  nev«r 
sawany  other  parts  performed  upon  that  stajje, 
except  by  her  royal  hiehness  and  Pergfimi  ? 
This  I  do  not  know;  in  the  moment  I  entered 
I  saw  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami ;  other 
people  I  saw  not,  for  I  went  away;  there 
roieht  have  been. 

What  sopt  of  a  comedy  were  they  acting 
while  you  saw  them  ?  When  I  was  entering- 
the  room,  I  saw  Pergami  dressed  as  a  sailor, 
perfonning  the  part  of  a  buffoon^  with  a  bkid- 
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der  striking  like  a  fiddler,  but  tbea  I  went 
away  and  saw  nothing  else,  because  I  did  not 
remain  at  the  comedy. 

Did  Mahomet  perform  his  dance  on-  that 
stage  as  an  aaer-piece'  ?  I  saw  tiotbiott  of 
that 

You  wjr  you  were  four  or  five  months  in  the 
family  of  Odesoalehi,  when  did  voti  go  from 
his  service?  Not  in  th«  service;  I  was 
more  than  five  months  in  the  service  of  Odes^ 
calchi. 

How  lon|c  ^*«vo  you  in  tho  marquess  Odes- 
eakhi's  service  ?    Near  a*year. 

Were  you  all  your  time  Italy  with  hin? 
No,  I  was  with  him  in  Qermanf. 

How  soon  after  you  went  to  him  did  you 
g»  with  him  to  Gerroauy  ?  Perhaps  two  or 
three  months,  precisely  I  do  not  know ;  I 
may  be  mistaken  perhaps ;  a  ibvr'days  mora 
ora  few  days  less. 

How  long  were  you  with  him.  at  Vienna  f 
Six  or>  seven  months,  but  precisclyl  do  not  ro- 
collect. 

What  warn  had  you  from  the  marquess  ? 
At  Milan  I  nad  fifty  soldi  per  day,  five<«nd* 
twenty  pence ;  at  Vienna,  tour  livres. 

Do  you  mean  livres  of  Milan  ?  Yes,  livres 
of  Milan. 

How  many  soldi  are. in  a  Milan  livreP 
Twenty; 

Was  this  rise  of  wages  on  account  of  your 
being  living  at  inns  and  hotels }  Because  t 
was  not  at  my  own  liouse,  for  at  my  owd 
house  I  had  my  own  dinner;  being  on  a 
journey,  he  gave  me  four  livres  a  day. 

How  much  wages  had  you  with  her  royal 
highness  per  day  ?  Every  three  months  I 
received  thirty  ducats;  twenty-nine  ducats 
every  three  months. 

How  manv  livres  of  Milan  is  there  in  a 
ducat  ?  A  ducat  contains  about  sii  livres 
and  a  half  of  Milan ;  but  I  do  not  know  pre* 
cisely. 

Had  you  witli  her  royal  highness  theso 
twenty>nine  ducats  every  three  months,  living 
all  the  while  in  her  royal  highnesses  house, 
and  supported  at  the  table  ?    Yes. 

Had  you  any  other  perquisites  or  advan- 
tages of  any  sort  besides  that,  when  you  were 
with  her  royal  highness  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  her  royal  highness  kind  to  all  her  ser- 
vants ?    She  was  kind  and  a£^ble« 

At  the  marquess  Odescalchi*8,  where  you 
had  fifty  soldi  per  day,  you  had  to  find  your- 
self, hiM^yoQ  not  ?    1  had  (lottago. 

Interpreter.  It  is  not  the  same  as  soup, 
it  is  a  species  of  hotch-potch,  but  without 
meat.' 

Mr.  Brougham.  Had  you  made  money,  and' 
saved  a  little  fortune  m  her  royal  hiehness's 
servicer  I  had  put  by  seven  hundred  livres. 

Wiiat  time  had  you  taken  to  make  this;  iff 
how  many  years  f    Three  years. 

Did  you  save  any  thing  afterwards  on  your 
fifty  soldis  a  day,  when  you  were  lit  the  maiw 
quess  Odesealohi's  }  I  was  making  economy ' 
to  save  a  little  motley  for  my  family^ 
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'    Wha(  doeB  your  family  consist  off   A  wife 
mnd  two  small  daughters. 
'    How  old  are  the  daughters?    One  of  them 
IS  nine  years,  the  other  is  between  two  years 
and  two  years  and  a  half. 

About  what  time  did  you  quit  the  senrice 
of  the  marquis  Odescalchi  at  Vienna  ?  About 
two  years  ago. 

Into  whose  family  did  voii  go  as  a  servant 
from  the  marquis  Odescalchi,  who  hired  you 
after  him  F    Tiie  ambassador  at  Vienna. 

Was  it  the  English  ambassador?  The 
English  ambassador,  it  was  him  I  went  to 
live  with. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  English  ambas- 
•sador?    Lord  Stewart 

Did  you  go  as  a  postilion  and  courier,  or  a 
lackey  to  the  English  ambassador  P  The  lord 
'Stewart  gave  me  only  my  subsistence. 

Do  you  mean  that  yuu  became  attached  to 
his  embassy,  as  a  sort  of  private  secretarv,  or 
■^hat?  I :  was  always  at  the  ambassador's, 
and  the  ambassador  gave  me  something  to 
live  upon. 

^  •  Do  yoit  mean  that  you  were  in  his  house 
on  the  footing  of  a  private  friend  ?  No,  not 
4IS  a  friend.* 

X  When  did  you  first  see  his  excellency  the 
English  ambassador  at  Vienna?  I  do  not 
wmember  when  I  saw  him ;  I  saw  the  secre- 
taiy. 

What  was  the  secretary's  nameP  Colonel 
-Ooreoo; 

Was  he  an  Englishman  or  an  Italian  ?  I 
9o  not  know ;  I  cannot  say. 

In  what  language  did  he  talk  to  you?  In 
French. 

Do  you  know  a  certain  colonel  Brown  ?  I 
do. 

What  countryman  is  he  ?    I  do  not  know 
of  what  country  he  may  be. 
'    What  language  does  he  talk  ?    In  French. 

Where  did  you  first  see  cobnel  Brown  ?  At 
'Milan. 

'  Was  it  while  you  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Odescalchi  family  ?    No. 

Whose  service  were  you  then  in  ?  I  was 
serving  no  one  at  that  time;  I  bad  left  the 
service  of  Erba  Odescalchi. 
-  Do  you  mean  that  you  left  the  family  of 
Odescalchi  for  some  time,  and  then  went  with 
him  on  a  second  hiring  to  Vienna?  No,  I 
left  Vienna  and  went  to  Milan  to  colonel 
Brown. 

Do  vou  mean  to  colonel  Brown,  or  with 
colonelBrown  ?    I  went  to  colonel  Brown. 

Whom   did    you  eo  with  from  Milan  to 
Vienna?    With  my  uther. 
'    At  what  time  was  it  you  went  from  Milan 
to  Vienna  with   the   marquis   Odescalchi? 
On  the  90th  of  August,  three  years  ago. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  year  1817?  YeS|  I 
think  so. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  service  of 
the  princess?    In  the  year  1817. 

In  what  month  of  the  year  ?  This  I  cannot 
remember. 
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Was  it  summer  or  winter  ?  It  was  during 
summer;  half  summer. 

How  long  after  you  left  her  royal  hi^hness*s 
service,  did  you  go  with  the  Odescalchi  family 
to  Vienna  ?  About  five  or  six  months  after- 
wards. 

How  did  you  return  to  Milan  from  Vienna? 
I  came  to  Milan  to  colonel  Brown. 

Who  accompanied  you?    My  father. 

Was  your  father  in  the  service  of  the  Odes* 
calchi  family  at  Vienna  ?    He  was  not. 

How  does  he  happen  to  come  to  Vienna, 
your  respectable  father?  My  father  came  lo 
Vienna  to  take  me. 

Wlio  sent  him  for  you  ?  I  cannot  know 
that 

What  is  your  father  ?  A  carter,  a  canieTi 
carrying  merchandise  with  horses. 

Does  he  carry  from  Milan  to  Vienna,  is  that 
the  constant  course  he  makes  with  goods  ^ 
No. 

How  did  this  carrier  happen  to  set  out,  lo 
pay  you  this  visit  at  Vienna?  He  came  to 
Vienna,  to  tell  me  to  come  to  Milan. 

Did  become  with  his  carrier's  cart?  No, 
no. 

At  the  time  that  your  father  came  to  Vienni, 
were  you  in  the  ainbaasador's  service  ?  1  was 
not.  '« 

Were  you  living  in  the  ambassador's  house  ? 
No. 

Was  it  during  the  time  that  you  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  ambassador?    No. 

In  whose  service  were  you  ?  Of  the  mar- 
chese  of  Odescalchi. 

When  your  lather  took  you  to  Milant  dii 
you  there  see  colonel  Brown  or  colonel  Dear* 
ins  ?  I  saw  colonel  Deeiring  at  Vienna,  and 
colonel  Brown  at  Milan. 

You  have  seen  colonel  Brows,  have  not 
you,  when  you  were  in  the  service  of  the 
marchese  di  Odescalchi?  Not  during  his 
service,  but  after  my  father  came  to  fetch  me. 

What  induced  you  to  leave  the  service  of 
the  marchese  Odescalchi,  whom  you  liked  ip 
well  as  to  accompany  him  to  Vienna,  and  Ip 

Shack  with  this  respectable  old  carter  to 
ilan  ?  My  lather  told  me  to  go  to  Milan 
together  with  him,  and  I  went  to  Milan  toge- 
ther with  my  hither. 

Did  you  go  to  Milan  because  your  fiither 
desired  you,  merely  from  respect  for  the  ordeia 
of  your  parent?  No,  he  told  me  that  at 
Milan  there  was  colonel  Brown,  who  wanted 
to  spesdc  to  me. 

Did  you  not  humbly  represent  upon  that 
occasion,  that  your  bread  depended  upon  your 
place  in  marquis  Odescalchi'a  family  ?    Yes. 

But  still  he  told  you  to  go  and  speak  to 
colonel  Brown»  uid  therefore  you  went  with 
him  to  speak  to  cobnel  Brown  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  go  every  where  whenever  any4NM^ 
comes  to  say  to  you  colonel  Brown  wants  to 
speak  to  you,  do^ou  immediately  leave  your 
place  to  go  to  him?  When  iQy  Iktber  toU 
me  so,  I  went  to  colonel  Brown  r"""*~ 

If  youT  father  were  to  go 
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apeak  to  colonel  Bbrk,  would  you  f^o  also 
there? 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion what  the  witness  would  do  under  parti- 
cular circumstances;  that  what  bis  conduct 
had  been,  and  what  his  motives  were,  was 
proper  8ul)|ert  of  examination;  but  not  what 
would  be  his  conduct  under  certain  circum- 
atances. 

'Air.  Brmgham,  Did  you  ever  before  go, 
at  your  father's  desire,  any  where  to  speak  to 
colonel  Brown,  or  colonel  any  body  else? 
Never,  before  my  father  spoke  to  me,  I  never 
went  to  any  place. 

Had  you  ever  seen  colonel  Brown  before 
you  went  to  speak  to  him  at  Milan  ?    Never. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  on  the  iour- 
ney  from  Vienna  to  Milan  to  speak  to  coIoDel 
Brown?    My  father  paid  my  journey. 

Has  he  made  a  private  fortune  by  the  lu- 
crative trade  of  a  carter  or  waggoner?  No, 
lie  has  not  made  a  fortune  as  a  carrier. 

Has  your  father  anv  money  at  all,  except 
what  he  makes  from  day  to  day  by  his  trade  P 
.I4o  not  know. 

Did  your  father  and  you  live  pretty  com- 
fotably  on  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Milan, 
vken  vou  were  going  in  order  to  speak  to 
colonel  Brown  ?    We  wanted  nothing. 

In  what  aort  of  a  carriage  did  you  go  ?  A 
carrettina,  or  small  calash,  or  cart. 

When  you  got  to  Milan,  did  your  father  in- 
troduce you  to  this  colonel,  to  whom  you  had 
come  so  far  to  speak  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  complain  to  colonel  Brown  of  the 
kas  you  had  sustained  by  siving  up  a  good 
master  and  a  good  place  r  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Had  you  made  any  bargain  with  the  roar- 
quesa  Odeacalchi  before  leaving  here,  that  he 
was  to  Uke  you  back  when  you  got  back  firoqi 
Milan,  after  your  conversation  with  ootoncl 
Blown  f    I  do  not  recollect. 

Hare  vou  any  doubt,  that  you  will  state  on 
your  oath  here,  that  you  made  no  such  bar- 

rdn  whatever  with  the  marquis  Odescalchi? 
do  not  remember. 

Have  you  ever  again  been  in  the  family  of 
Oriascalchi  as  a  servant,  since  that  conversa- 
tion with  the  colonel  ?    Yes. 

When  did  vou  go  k>ack  to  the  Odescalchi 
fiimily  ?  Not  in  his  service,  but  be  was  going 
to  Hungary,  and  he  sent  for  me,  to  ask  whe- 
ther I  would  accompany  him  to  Hungary. 

Did  you  go  with  him  as  a  friend,  to  go  to  a 
Fartie  deChasse  in  Hungary?  No,  I  was 
asked  by  the  marc^uis  de  Odescalchi  whether 
I  would  go  with  huB  into  Himgary  as  a  cook 
for  throe  months. 

Did  you  go  with  him  and  receive  wages  as 
a  cook  fur  those  three  months?  He  made 
J|e  a  present ;  I  was  not  at  his  wages,  but  he 
"^''   me  a  present. 

low  long  were  you  in  Hungary?    Three 

'fs,  or  throe  months  and  a  naff. 
>Vts  Odescalchi  a  friend  of  his  excellency 
^'Snglisb  ambassador  at  Vienna  ?   I  do  not 
'"low. 
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Did  you  ever  see  the  English  amhasaador 
at  his  house  ?    I  do  not  know. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  came  back  from 
that  trip  to  Hungary  with  the  marquess  Odear 
calchi  ?  I^st  year,  afler  the  month  of  Auk- 
gust ;  I  do  not  know  fnreciseljf  whether  it  was 
August  or  Septembo*,  but  it  was  betweta 
those  two  months. 

From  the  time  you  went  to  Milan  to  the 
time  you  came  back  to  Odescalchi's  family, 
to  go  to  Hungary,  how  did  you  support  your- 
self, having  ceased  to  receive  wages  from  liim  ? 
The  ambassador  gave  me  'something  to  live 
upon. 

Did  the  ambassador  give  you  any  thing 
when  you  left  Vienna,  to  go  to  Milan  with 
your  Either  ?    I  do  nfit  remember. 

Did  you  and  your  father  pay  for  jour  own 
expenses  upon  that  comfortable  journey  to 
Muan,  which  you  took  together  ?  My  father 
paid. 

Did  you  travel  by  post  horses  or  by  vetti»- 
rina  ?    By  post. 

Both  coming  and  going  back  ?    No. 

How  did  you  return  from  Milan  lo  Vienna? 
By  vetturina. 

Who  paid  for  your  place  by  the  vetturiaa 
from  Milan  back  to  Vienna?  I  and  m j 
father. 

How  did  you  pay ;  who  gave  you  the  mo- 
ney that  enabled  you  to  pay  for  yourself f 
Colonel  Brown. 

Did  your  father  go  back  to  Vienna  fimm 
Milan  with  you  ?    Yes. 

Is  your  father  in  this  country  at  present? 
Yes. 

And  your  wife?     Yes. 

And  your  small  family  of  children?    No. 

What  square  or  street  do  you  all  live  in  ? 
i  cannot  tell  the  name,  for  I  do  not  know  the 
name. 

How  did  you  come  down  here  to  day,  did 
you  walk  or  come  in  a  carriage  ?    On  foot. 

About  how  far  was  it  that  you  came;  how 
many  streetsdid  you  come  ?  I  cannot  ascertain 
the  distance. 

How  manjr  minutes  dkl  you  take  to  walk 
from  your  residence,  or  hotel,  or  house,  to  the 
place  where  you  now  are  ?    Ten  roinuless. 

Who  came  with  vou  ?  I  do  not  know ;  it 
was  a  gentleman  who  came  to  call  me. 

Do  your  father  and  your  wife  live  in  the 
same  hotel  with  you  ?    Yes. 

And  nobody  else  lives  in  the  same  hotel 
with  yourselves,  I  suppose  ?    Yea. 

About  how  many  othera  may  there  be?  I 
cannot  recollect,  I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  that  there  ai»  not  70  of 
you  ?  I  cannot  tell,  because  I  do  not  know 
the  number. 

ArethevaUIIeliMS?  I  halve  never  aaked 
them;  I.do  notJLeev. 

Are  there  any  other  Italians  but  youraelf, 
TOUT  valuable  peienta  and  your  amiable  vfife  ? 

The  counsel  was  informed,  that  in  the  opf- 
nieaof  the  House  tine  question  was  irregtihir^ 
that  it  was  slanderous. 
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Are  there  any  other  Italians  besides  your 
father  and  your  wife?  I  believe  there  are 
some  Italians. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  there  being  any 
other  Italians  besides  yourself  f  Yes,  there 
are  some  other  Italians. 

Are  there  many  waiters  upon  this  innf  I 
do  not  number  them. 

Do  you  know  the  name  or  sign  of  the 
hotel  f    I  do  not  know. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  assumine  that  the  witness  was  at  an 
hotel,  whkh  he  haa  not  stated. 

Mr.  Braugham.'^U  it  an  inn  at  which  you 
lodge  ?    I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  an  inn. 

Is  th^rb  a  sign  above  the  door?  I  made  no 
observation. 

Have  they  eVet  brought  you  in  a  bill  to 
^y?    No. 

Have  you  ever  paid  any  thing?  Not  yet; 
but  I  am  to  pay. 

Are  you  to  pay  yourself  for  your  own  enter- 
tainment at  this  inn,  or  whatever  it  is  ?  This 
I  have  not  been  asked  for  yet,  whether  I  am 
to  pay ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to  pay. 

Have  you  to  pay  for  your  entertainment  at 
the  place  where  you  are  Iodising;  are  you  to 
|>ay  for  your  own  keep  f    I  do  not  know. 

[Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw.] 

The  House  adljoumed  at  five  o'clock. 
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Wednesday^  Aug,  23. 

Immediately  after  prayers. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  rose,  to  call 
their  lordships  atcentton  to  a  subject  con- 
nected with  the  iiiiportant  business  before 
them.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  accom- 
plishibg  the  object  they  all  had  in  view, 
which  was  the  doing  of  ample  justice, 
it  was  necessary  they  should  have  the 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on 
the  evidencew  It  was  therefore  desirable 
that  their  lordships  should  hare  before 
them  printed  copies  of  the  evidence  taken 
from  day  to  day.  However  difficult  it 
might  be  to  obtain  this  evidence,  he 
thought  it  indispensable ;  for  it  might  be 
necessary  for  their  lordships  to  ask  ques- 
tions on  many  points,  and  he  believed  iew 
possessed  memories  capable  of  retaining 
the  gpreat  mass  of  evidence  detailed  before 
tbeiH  for  a  length  of  time*  For  his 
part,  he  felt  himself  totally  unable  to  keep 
the  evidence  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  avail 
himself,  after  a  period,  of  it  by  recollec- 
tion. The  evidence  given  by  toe  witness 
iii  support  of  the  bill,  on  the  first  day,  had 
inade,  he  confesaedi  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion 00  hit  miiMl;  but  the  croii»examina« 


tion  which  took  place  yesterday  [|a  err 
of  Order,  order!]  had  tended  very  mucn 
to  diminish  that  impression.  He  nlad0 
this  observation  by  way  of  illustration,  t0 
show  the  necessity  of  their  having  (hef 
evidence  printed  from  day  to  day.  After 
the  counsel  on  each  side  had  examined  ir 
witness,  certain  noble  lords  might  wish  tl» 
complete  that  examination  by  questioni 
of  tWir  own.  This  could  not  well  be 
done,  unless  they  had  before  them,  every 
morning,  the  evidence  of  the  preceding 
day.  u  would  probably  be  stated,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  evidence 
printed  in  this  way:  but  this  objection^ 
fie  thought,  could  scarcely  be  made,  when 
their  lordships  saw  what  was  done  by  the 
newspapers.  Very  much  to  his  astonisb* 
ment,  he  had  seen  both  yesterdav  and  to^ 
day,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ot  the  pnM 
ceding  day  published  at  length.  He  coold 
not  be  certain  that  the  evidence  was  al- 
ways thus  given  without  the  alteration  ot 
a  sinsle  word ;  and  it  itiieht  be  said  that 
their  lordships  ought  to  have  a  vouched 
copy ;  but  as  so  much  was  done  in  the 
newspapers,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
diffictdty  in  getting  it  detailed  in  thesamd 
manner  for  the  use  of  the  House.  He 
would  therefore  move,  that  minutes  of  the 
evidence  be  printed  for  their  lordshlpi 
from  day  to  day. 

The  £arl  of  Lauderdale^  suggested  the 
propriety  of  their  lordships  having  before 
them  plans  of  the  places  alluded  to  in  the 
evidence.  It  would  facilitate  the  invae^ 
tigation  very  much  if  the  difierent  partiea 
would  agree  on  a  plan ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  done,  each  mieht  give  in  a  plan. 

The  Lord  Ckanceuor  said,  that,  how* 
ever  desirable  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships  to  have  on  the  table,  everjr 
morning,  printed  copies  of  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  preceding  day,  it  would  be 
necessary,  before  their  lordships  came  te 
any  resolution  on  the  subject,  to  consider 
what  steps  must  be  taken  for  accomplish- 
ing such  a  purpose.  Unless  they  de- 
parted from  tlieir  rule,  that  whatever  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  must  be 
neld  to  be  correct  on  the  responsibilitjr 
of  the  clerk,  he  did  not  see  how  the 
printing  could  take  place.  With  respeet 
to  the  publications  to  which  the  noUe 
lord  had  referred,  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand how  persons  who  might  obtain  ad- 
mission there,  could,  by  retiring  everj 
half-hour  in  succession^  be .  enabled  to 
give  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  After 
all  ibe  experience  he  had  bad  in  matters 
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of  thii  kind,  h«  dpubted  whether  way 
ytility  which  might  be  obtaiDed  from  hav* 
ing  the  miautei  printed  from  day  to  day 
would  bo  a  compeniation  for  the  depar- 
ture from  their  lordships'  rule. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington,  in  consequence 
of  the  objections  to  his  motion,  withdrew 
it.  And  the  House  being  called  over, 
the  counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Tepdoro  Majooeki  was  aetin  called 
in,  and  further  cross-esaminea  as  follows 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  throogh  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Do  you  recollect  a  Oerman  baron  Tisiting 
theurincess  ofWales  at  Naples?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  a  German  baron  visiting 
the  princess  of  Wales  at  Genoa  aAerwanls,  on 
her  way  from  Naples  to  M  iian  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect. 

Did  any  German  baron  visit  the  princess  of 
Wales  at  the  Villa  Villani,  during  her  resi« 
dence  there  f  There  was  a  baron  whom  I 
think  to  be  Russian,  who  twice  paid  his  visits, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  name  he  had,  and 
this  is  the  same  which  was  mentioned  to  me 
also  yesterday. 

Was  the  name  of  that  person  Oropleda  or 
Omteda,  or  any  name  sounding  like  that? 
Precisely  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  by 
which  lie  was  called,  for  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary name,  or  unusual  name. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  baron  PampdorP  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  that  baron,  whatever  his 
name  was,  at  the  Villa  Villani  more  than 
onceP  Once  [  remember;  more  I  do  not 
vamember. 

Had  he  not  a  servant  with  him,  who  used 
to  live  with  the  other  servants  of  the  house  P 
I  remember  he  had  a  servant,  but  whether 
he  lived  with  the  servants  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  there  not  a  room  in  the  house  of  her 
royal  highness  at  Uie  Villa  Villani,  which 
was  called  the  baron*s  room,  giving  it  the  ex- 
travagant name  whatever  he  hadr  I  do  not 
remember  this. 

Do  you  recollect  a  thunder  storm  upon  the 
lake,  in  which  her  royal  highnesses  party  of 
pleasure  was  exceedingly  wet?  I  do  not 
remember  this. 

You  have  said  that  hi  the  house  at  Naples, 
the  rest  of  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness 
except  Pergaroi  slept  in  another  part  of  the 
house  from  her  royal  hiehnessP  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  the  other  family  slept  sepa- 
rate or  distant. 

Do  you  now  mean  to  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  the  suite,  excepting  Pergami,  did 
not  sleep  at  a  distant  and  separate  part  of  the 
house?  I  remember  the  position  of  the  bed- 
rooms of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami,  but 
those  of  the  ^raily  I  do  not  recollect. 

XbcB  you  do  not  ncollect  now,  and  you 
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will  not  swear  now,  that  the  rest  of  the  soite 
of  her  royal  highness  did  sleep  apart,  at  a  sc^ 
parate  part  of  the  bouse  ?  I  remember  weik 
where  her  royal  highness  and  Petgami  sleptt 
but  as  to  the  rest  ofthe  family,  I  do  not  recm-* 
lect  where  they  slept. 

Was  not  thb  question  put  to  you  the  day 
before  yesterday,  '*  Did  the  other  peopb 
of  the  suite  sleep  in  that  partot  the  house,  or 
at  a  distance?*'  I  remember  the  poSitioa 
where  her  royal  highness  slepL 

Answer  the  question  put  to  you,  was  no^ 
the  following  question  put  to  you  the  day 
before  yestenlay,  "  Did  the  other  people  of 
the  suite  sleep  in  that  part  of  the  house,  or  at 
a  distance?''    Yes,  it  is  true. 

Did  you  not  give  to  that  question  the  fol- 
lowing answer :  "  They  were  separated  P"  \ 
said  Uiey  wero  separated,  but  I  meant  that 
they  were  so  situated  that  they  oauld  no| 
communicate  together;  I  meant  lossy, that 
they  could  not  communicate  together.  \ 

Did  you  mean  by  tliat,  tlifit  there  was  no 
passage,  no  way  by  which  a  |»ersoQ  coold  go 
from  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  to  the 
rooms  of  those  others  of  the  suite. 

The  SoUeitor  General  on  referenee  to  the 
Minutes  stated,  that  the  former  answer  of  the 
witness  was,  that  they  were  separated.  , 

Mr.  Brougham  suted,  that  the  Italian  word 
used  by  the  witness  was  ^  lontano,"  which 
meant  "  far  off."  ;' 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  any  in- 
terposition to  alter  the  Minutes  after  they 
ban  beep  taken  down  by:  the  short- band- 
writer,  and  acquiesced  as  a  correct  trans- 
lation. 

The  Interpreter  was  directed  to  be)  as  foe- 
cisa  as  possible  in  his  translation. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  there  wiis 
no  way  of  going  from  the  princess's  room  tp 
the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite,  except  b^ 
Pergami's?  What  I  remember  that  I  have 
seen  no  passage.  ! 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  there  was 
no  way  of  getting  from  her  royal  highness's 
room  to  the  rooms  of  the  rest  of  the  suite?  I 
have  seen  no  other,  I  have  seen  no  passage.  > 
No  other  passage  than  what  passage?  I 
have  not  seen  any  passage  that  led  from  tho 
room  of  her  royal  highness  to  that  of  the 
family,  I  have  seen  no  door  except  that  which 
led  into  tliat  of  Pergami. 

Do  you  know  where  the  rest  ofthe  family 
in  point  of  fact  had  their  rooms  ?  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

Will  you  swear  ibat  the  rooms  of  Hteroni* 
mus  and  Dr.  Holland  and  William  Austio 
were  not  close  by  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness  ?    This  1  do  not  recollect. 

When  you  went  from  Vienna  to  Milan 
with  your  father,  where  did  you  Iqdge  ?    At 
my  house  at  home. 
How  did  you  support  yourself?    With  my 

money. 

How  long  did  your  own  money  last  ?  I  do 
flot  jremember  boiv  long  it  lasted  me*  » 
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Did  sny  body  give  yuu  any  noney  there  P 
I  do  not  remember;  when  I  lefl*  Vienna  I 
received  money,  but  after  I  had  left  Vienna 
nobody  gaire  me  money,  for  I  must  speak 
clearlv  or  openly. 

Did  any  body  give  you  money  at  Milan, 
after  you  had  got  there?  I  remember  that 
they  did  not. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Milan  at  that 
time?  Precisely  I  do  not  recollect,  but  I 
think  I  remained  between  the  space  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty  days. 

When  you  had  returned  with  your  father 
to  Vienna,  did  you  not  yourself  pav  for  the 
vetturina  who  carried  you  back?  Yes,  I  did 
pay  the  vetturina  back. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna  before 
you  set  out  from  Milan  P    Colonel  Brown. 

At  Vienna?  Colonel  Brown  gave  roe  the 
money  to  go  to  Vienna. 
.  Who  gave  you  the  money  at  Vienna  to  go 
to  Milan?  My  father  paid  for  my  journey: 
this  I  do  not  remember;  but  I  know  well 
that  my  father  paid  for  my  journey. 

Who  gave  you  money  at  Vienna  before  you 
set  out? 

The  Soliciior  General  objected  to  the 
question,  as  assuming  that  some  person  gave 
Him  money  at  Vienna. 

The  preceding  questions  and  answers  were 
read,  and  Mr.  Brougham  was  directed  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Brougham, — Who  gave  vou  money  at 
Vienna  before  you  left  it  P  My  father  paid 
the  journey ;  nobody  gave  me  money :  my 
father  paid  mc  my  journey,  and  I  remember 
that  nobody  gave  me  money. 
■  How  soon  after  you  got  to  Milan  did  any 
body  give  you  money?  Nobody  gave  me 
money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan:  when  I 
arrivea  at  Milan  nobody  gave  me  money. 

While  you  remained  at  Milan  did  any  body 
give  vou  money?  I  remember  not:  I  re- 
member that  nobody  did :  I  do  not  know. 

What  is  the  answer  you  mean  to  give  P  I 
remember  to  have  received  no  money  when  I 
arrived  at  Milan;  I  remember  I  did  not: 
**  non  io;**  I  do  not  know :  **  piuno;"  more 
no  than  yes:  **  non  mi  rUardo;**  I  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  Cohen  beine  directed  by  their  lordships 
to  state  whether  he  agreed  in  the  interpre- 
tation eiven  by  the  marchese  di  Spineto, 
jitated  that  he  did. 

The  Earl  of  JRotehery  said,  that  it  wan 
most  esfential  that  the  House  should  un- 
derstand what  the  meaning  of  non  mi 
ricordo  was ;  whether  it  was  that  the  wit- 
ness did  not  remember  a  certain  event,  or 
that  he  remembered  that  no  such  thing 
4>ccurred« 

Lord  Lmigfurd  begged  that  the  last 
answer  given  by  the  witness  should  be  re- 
peated to  him  by  the  interpreter,  from 
Ibe  flbdr^band  writor^s  notes* 


The  Marquis  of  Lantdaton  thought 
the  better  course  would  be  for  their  lord-' 
ships  to  leave  the  questions  as  thev  stood 
upon  the  cross-examination;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  regular  time  came  for 
their  scrutiny,  to  put  such  questions  aa 
they  pleased. 

The  Lord  Chancettor  stated,  that  the 
usual  practice  was,  for  the  counsel  to  pro« 
ceed  in  their  examination,  cross-es^amina- 
tion,and  re-examination,  before  theur  lord- 
ships interposed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor^^^Mr.  Brougham, 
proceed  with  your  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brougham.^-'M.y  lords,  I  have  done 
with  the  witness.  I  have  no  farther  quea* 
tions  to  ask  of  him.  In  a  common  case  I 
should  certainly  be  satb6ed  with  this  eza* 
mination.  In  this  case  I  have  certainlj 
no  reason  to  desire  to  ask  him  a  singte 
question  further. 

Re-eiamined  by  Mr.  Soliciior  CeneraL 

m 

Did  your  father  conduct  you  from  Germany 
to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  your  being  ei- 
a  mined  as  a  witness  with  respect  to  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  princess  of  Wales? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question  as 
leading. 

Mr,  Solicitor  General. — Upon  your  arrival 
at  Blilan,  to  which  place  you  say  you  were 
conducted  by  your  father,  were  you  examined 
as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  during  the  time  that  you 
were  in  her  royal  hiehness's  service?  I  was. 

Had  you  any  other  business  in  Milan  f 
No. 

Where,  after  that  examination  was  done, 
did  you  go  to  P    To  Vienna. 

When  you  were  at  Milan,  before  you  were 
about  setting  off  on  your  journey  to  return  to 
Vienna,  do  you  recollect  having  received  any 
money  or  notP  Before  my  setting  out  from 
Milan,  yes ;  before  my  departure.     . 

For  what  purpose  did  you  receive  that 
money  ?    To  make  my  journey; 

Did  you  receive  any  money  before  you  re- 
.  ceived  that  money  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  to  make  your  journey?  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

What  do  you  mean  b^  **  Noil  mi  ricordo?^ 
When  I  say  **  Non  mi  ricordo,''  I  mean  that 
I  have  not  in  my  head  to  have  received  the 
monev,  for  if  I  had  received  the  money  I 
would  say  yes ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now^ 
but  I  do  not  recollect  the  contrary. 

The  Interpreter  sworn  on  l>ehalf  of  her 
majesty  was  informed  by  their  lordships,  that 
the  House  expected  him  to  interpose  when- 
ever he  apprehended,  that  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  other  interpreter  was  not 
correct 

Mr.  SolicUor  Gm^to/.— Tou  have  stated 
that  after  this  esamieatipn  you  rettimidLli 
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Vienna ;  who  leot  you  to  this  country  ntii^  f 
Colonel  Brown;  beaeDt  me  from  Milan  to 
Vienna. 

Who  feent  you  from  Vienna  to  London  at 
this  time?  This  I  cannot  {say,  for  a  person 
caitie  to  fetch  me  and  tell  me  to  come  from 
Vienna  to  London. 

Did  that  person  come  with  you?  This 
person  has  conducted  me  to  London. 

After  you  had  arrived  *ui  Londoni  did  jtm 

SI  over  to  UoUaod?    Yes>   I   set  out   for 
olland. 

Did  you  remain  in  Holland  with  the  other 
witnesses? 

Mr*  Brougham  sttbrnifeled,  that  if  the 
rulel  of  courts  of  justice  Were  to  be  ad- 
hered to»  as  he  understood  they  were  to 
be  in  this  case^  the  reexamination  coold 
only  apply  to  pmnta  which  arose  out  of 
the  oroas-examibatiooy  and  his  learned 
friend  was  proceeditss  into  new  matter. 
He  made  this  obser? anon  merely  for  sake 
of  regularity. 

l^he  SoticUor  General  said,  thet  he  was 
aa  auKiooa  to  preserve  regulsrity  as  his 
learned  friend,  and  maintained  that  he 
wna  quite  regalar,  as  he  was  proceeding 
to  interrogate  the  witness  with  resped  to 
his  movements  since  his  ttrriral  tn  this 
countrv»  the  cross-examination  having 
applied  to  the  witness's  journev»  as  well 
as  to  what  happehed  to  him  in  London. 

Mr«  Brougham  denied  that  he  had  put 
a  single  qoestion  with  regatd  to  the  wit« 
neas's  jdumey  to  Holland,  however  he 
inighs  hav6  interrogated  him  as  to  hiH  mo- 
tions while  resident  in  this  country. 

The  Solicitor  General  Urgued,  thst  his 
learned  friend  had  put  several  questioiift 
to  the  witness  with  respect  to  what  hap- 
pened to  him  upon  his  ioumey«  how  he 
went  from  Vienna  to  Miliin,  how  he  went 
back,  what  became  of  bira  apdn  his  arriviil 
In  London,  palpably  with  a  view  to  oast  a 
doubt  upon  the  character  of  his  testimony, 
and  to  induce  an  inference,  that  he  was 
delivering  bis  evidence  ffom  some  over- 
rulinff,  improper  motive.  He  apprehend- 
ed, thererore«  that,  to  repel  such  an  in- 
isrenoe,  he  was  entitled  to  examine  the 
witness  with  regard  to  all  his  raotions^ 
from  the  tiMe  be  left  Milan  up  to  the  hoar 
^f  his  appearance  at  the  bfeir.  If  It  were 
otherwise,  especially  where  the  d^n^acter 
of  the  Witness  Was  questioned,  it  would  be 
h\  the  power  of  a  counsel  to  take  tip  the 
evidence  by  piecemeal^  to  present  garbled 
statements,  aad  to  givo  a  false  coTourii^ 
to  ail  the  motives,  circumstances  anAoon- 
dutJt  of  the  wisneaar    0nt  tfaa  ooorse  for 

which  ha  oofii«ndad|  way  aotaal/adaard^ . 
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fng  to  ifae  rales  of  law  bat  df  coibnion 
sense,  and  wss  evidently  necestafy  id 
ordet-  to  elicit  the  truth. 

Mr.  Brdughatn  here  oflbred  lihnself  td 
the  attention  of  the  Houte,  and  meeting 
Some  Interruption  from  a  cry  of  "  Order, 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  **  Mr» 
Brougham,  you  have  the  right  of  reply/' 

Mr.  Brougham  expresscSI  a  hope  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  that  right 
in  the  usual  way  of  courts  of  justice*, 
Where  an  Mvocatd  Wss  not  interrupted  by 
any  cries  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
from  the  judges,  lie  repeated  that  he 
made  his  objection  to  the  course  of 
examination  which  his  learned  friend 
was  pursuing,  merely  with  a  view  to 
preserve  regularity.  It  was  his  Original 
intention  to  have  gone  ibto  every  parti- 
cular connected  with  the  journey  and 
movements  of  the  witness,  but  from  what 
had  tranSoired  this  morning  end  yester- 
day, he  felt  such  a  proceeaing  unnecesf 
sary.  •  If  he  had  put  any  question  to  the 
witneu  which  could  warrant  the  course  of 
re-examination  proposed  by  his  learned 
friend,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  it  out ; 
and  nnlesi  that  could  be  done,  he  main* 
^ined  that  the  question  to  which  he  had 
just  objected  was  inadmissible.  But  if  ha 
did  not  forget  himself  as  much  as  other 
persons  appeared  to  have  done  in  the 
course  of  this  examination,  he  had  never 
pat  any  such  question.  He  had  not  in- 
deed said  one  word  as  to  the  witness'^ 
joQi'ney  atiless  ai  to  that  fVom  Vienna  to 
Milan  and  back  again.  He  had  pot 
ho  question  as  to  the  witness's  jour- 
ney from  Vienna  to  London,  or  eveo 
as  to  his  trip  into  Holland.  Under  lliese 
cireumstsnoes,  he  thought  his  learned 
friend  could  not  consistently  prosecute  his 
proposed  inquiry.  Indeed,  it  hts  learned 
friend  were  allowed  to  do  S0|  he  saw  no** 
thing  to  prevent  him  from  going  back 
before  the  Witness's  journey  from  Vienna 
to  Mildn,  as  well  as  to  other  points  which 
had  not  been  touched  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation ;  nay,  into  the  birth,  parentage,  and 
edycatfon  of  the  witness.  Iflis  motive  for 
prosing  this  objection  was,  to  guard 
against  any  irregularity  in  thdie  pd* 
eeedlngs* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  what* 
avef  dlfibrence  there  might  be  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  parlia^ 
hientary  proceedings,  and  the  I'oiea  of 
evidence  acted  upon  in  courts  below,  ha 
was  influenced  by  a  conviction  that  die 
nearer  and  diMer  their  lordships  k^  ia 
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the  rules  of  law  In  the  bourts  below,  the 
better  they  would  discharge  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  all  parties.  That  he 
was  himself  of  opinion,  in  which  the 
learned  judges  concurred,  that  this  in* 
quiry  ought  to  go  on. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness  ? 
Yes. 

Mr,  Solicitor  GeneroL-^To  the  best  of  your 
recollection,  how  long  did  you  remain  Ihere? 
Twenty  or  twenty-five  days;  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely recollect. 

Did  vou  aAcrwards  come  over  to  this  coun- 
try with  the  same  persons?    No. 

Did  you  come  to  this  country  with  those 
persons  with  whom  you  were  living  in  Uol- 
hnd?    No. 

Did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with 
those  persons  with  whom  you  were  livine  in 
Holland?  No,  others  had  remained  in  Hol- 
land ;  I  am  not  come  with  all. 

If  you  did  not  come  with  all  of  them,  did 
you  come  with  some  of  them?  With  some 
of  them. 

Did  you  come  in  a  vessel  up  to  London  f 
Yes. 

Did  you  land  with  the  same  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place  f  Yes,  tlie  same 
persons  with  whom  1  came  from  Holland 
have  landed  at  the  same  dwelling  where 
I  am. 

Is  that  near  this  court  ?    Yes,  it  is. 

Have  you  all  remaiued  there  from  that  time 
to  the  present  ?    Yes. 

Have  ^rou  come  from  that  place  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  giving  evidence  here  r    Yes. 

Have  you  all  dined  at  the  same  table  f 
Yes. 

On  board  the  Polacre,  at  the  time  when 
this  tent  was  raised,  were  mademoiselle 
Demont  and  mademoiselle  Brunette  on  board? 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

Do  you  know  mademoiselle  Demont  ?  I 
know  her. 

Was  she  on  that  voyage  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  see  her  from  time  to  timet  I 
saw  her. 

After  the  vessel  left  Jaffi^  on  the  voyage 
back  to  Sicily?  Slie  followed  the  journey; 
the  voyaae. 

And  the  countess  Oldi  also?  Until  her 
royal  highness  Uinded,  the  countess  Oldi  fol- 
lowed also. 

Was  the  sleeping  place  of  these  women 
below  deck  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr,  Solicitor  General. — Do  you  remember 
where  the  sleeping-place  was;  whether  above 
or  below  the  deck  r 

The  counsel  were  informed,  tliat  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  house  tliat  the  counsel,  on  ori- 
ginal and  re-eiamioatioo,  would  put  tlieir 
questions  generally  so  as  to  avoid  objection. 

Mr,  Soiieiior  General, — Was  mademoiselle 
Brunette  on  board  durinjr  the  voyage  ?  Yes. 

With  respect  to  the  VilU  d'fiste,  you  have 


^  told  Us  there  was  a  passage  contiguous  to  the 
apartment  of  the  princess;  was  there  any 
door  at  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  ?  At  the 
end  of  this  corridor  there  was  a  wall  on  the 
left;  there  was  a  cabinet  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Do  you  remember  whether,  in  going  info 
that  corridor,  there  was  a  door  to  close  the 
corridor  if  necessary  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  door 
which  shut  up  the  corridor ;  and  when  that 
door  was  shut  there  was  no  way  of  going 
into  the  room  of  her  royal  highness. 

When  that  door  was  shut,  so  as  to  prevent 
persons  from  going  into  the  room  of  her  loyal 
niehness,  diuit  prevent  any  person  in  thp 
bed-room  of  Pergami  from  passing  into  the 
bed-room  of  her  royal  hiehness  ?  ^hen  this 
door  was  shut,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  there  was 
a  passage  by  which  people  might  pass  from 
the  room  of  Pergaipi  to  that  of  her  royal 
highness. 

You  have  stated,  that  besides  the  approach 
to  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  at  Naples,  torough 
the  small  cabinet  in  which  you  slept,  there 
was  a  small  door  in  that  bed  room  of  Per- 
gami? In  the  cabinet  there  was  a  door 
which  led  into  the  room  of  Pergami. 

Was  there  in  the  room  of  Pemmi  another 
door  ?  Another  door  by  which  Pergami  cana 
himself. 

Where  did  that  door  open  to?  I  will  go 
into  the  room  of  Pergami ;  I  mount  the  staira 
and  turn  to  the  left,  I  cross  the  room  where 
her  royal  highness  dined,  and  there  was  a 
small  corridor,  and  on  the  left  there  was  the 
door  of  the  room  of  Pergami. 

Was  that  door  near  the  dining-room  in 
which  the  princess  and  her  suite  dmed  ?  I» 
the  middle  there  was  this  small  corridor. 

Between  the  two,  do  you  mean  ?  Yes,  b^ 
tween  the  two  rooms ;  at  one  end  of  the 
dining-room  there  was  this  small  corridor,, 
and  on  the  left  there  was  the  room  of  Per- 
gami. 

Was  that  the  room  where  the  princess  and 
her  suite  dined,  and  where  the  servants  at- 
tended ?    It  was. 

How  lon^  did  you  remain  in  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness  ?    Three  years. 

Were  you  dismissed  from  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  or  did  you  go  away  of  your 
own  accord  ?  I  asked  once  for  my  dismission 
at  Rome,  and  twice  at  Pesaro,  and  the  second 
lime  Pergami  granted  it  to  me. 

At  the  time  when  you  left  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  did  you  receive  from  her  royal 
%ighness  any  certificate  of  your  good  conduct  f 
Yes ;  I  had  it  not  in  the  hand- writing  of  her 
royal  highness,  but  there  is  her  seal ;  Sdita* 
vini  wrote  the  paper. 

Have  you  got  that  certificate  about  you  ?— 
The  witness  produced  it. 

The  Marquis  of  BucUf^ham  saidt  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  their  lord* 
ships  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence gif eoy  with  accuraipjri  unlesa  they 
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were  fiiroUied  by  tbe  counsel  on  both  f 
lidet  with  someplan  or  plans  of  the  apart- 
neDts  to  which  the  eviaeDce  referred. 

The  Lord  ChancMor.-^The  better  way 
would  be,  for  the  counsel  on  each  side  to 
agree  upon  one  plan  for  the  information 
of  your  lordships.  And  if  they  do  concur 
in  delivering  in  such  a  plan,  let  it  have  no 
denomination  of  rooms;  but  lettheapart- 
ments  be  marked  1, 2»  8|  or  4^  The  plan 
ahould  be  produced  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Soltcitor  General  stated,  that  the 
counsel  in  support  of  the  bill  were  in  pos- 
session of  some  plans,  but  that  they  were 
subject  to  the  objection  referred  to  by 
their  lordships;  but  that  copies  should  be 
preoared  according  to  the  intimation  now 
ttiaoe  by  their  lor«hips. 

Mr.  broueham  said,  that  he  felt  great 
difficulty  indeed  in  acceding  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  plan  in  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. When  their  lordships  recollected 
tliat  Uiese  plans  must  necessarily  embrace 
descriptions  of  ships,  palaces,  houses, 
inns,  #  nd  other  places,  in  ao  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  they  must  at  once  be 
struck  with  the  difficulty  of  compliance. 
The  plans,  even  with  the  numerical  ar« 
rangement,  might  lead  to  serious  Injustice. 
He  must,  indeed,  be  an  uncommon  framer 
of  a  plan,  who  could  so  arrange  it  as  that 
it  would  not  at  once  furnish  the  wit- 
Jiesses  with  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
jrooms  they  had  to  describe,  and  at  once 
enable  them  to  reconcile  their  evidence  to 
the  actual  description.  He  begged  to  ap- 
prize their  lordships  that  he  meant  to  re^ 
gulate  his  evidence  prindpally,  or  at  least 
•  great  deal  upon  the  description  of  the 
liouses  given  by  the  witnesses  on  "the, 
other  side.  Now,  how  could  he  do  this 
with  effect,  if  he  were  obliged,  at  the 
outset,  to  produce  a  full  plan?  The  pub- 
lication of  tbe  evidence,  morning  after 
morning,  witf  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  justice  of  the  case ;  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  many  of  the  witnesses 
bein^  foreigners,  the  language  of  that 
publication  was  not  understood  by  them,  and 
consequently  full  information  of  what  was 
passing  was  not  received  in  such  a  quarter.* 
but  any  man,  whether  he  understood  Eng- 
lish or  not,  if  he  had  eyes,  must  under- 
stand a  plan.  While  the  publication  went 
on,  and  the  language  was  not  understood, 
the  witnesses  were  nothing  the  wiser,  but 
a  plan  at  once  pot  them  in  possession  of 
«lk  There  was  an  end  at  once,  then  to 
*^n(m  mi  ricardo  r  that  vanished  at  once, 
•nd  the  tutelary  saint  of  the^plan  settled 
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every  thing.  If  the  plan  were  bdded  w* 
dered  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  description 
of  tbe  evidence  as  already  given  before 
their  lordships,  then  he  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  such  an  arrangement ;  but  he 
could  never  consent  to  the  circulation  of 
such  a  plan  as  that  called  for,  m  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  counsel  were  informed  no  plan 
could  be  delivered  until  it  was  sworn  to  be 
an  accurate  plan;  that,  supposing  the 

glan  to  be  accurate,  the  witnesses  would 
ave  a  right  to  look  at  it ;  but  that  it 
might  be  left  to  the  counsel  on  one  side 
to  produce  a  plan,  and  prove  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  to 
object  to  it,  if  they  were  informed  it  was 
incorrect. 

The  Marchese  di  Sptneto  was  directed 
to  translate  the  psper  delivered  in  by  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  no^ 
cross-examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
witness  while  in  the  service  of  her  royai 
highness,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  admit 
he  was  considered  as  a  good  servant,  par« 
ticularly  a  eood  travelling  servant,  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's  service,  and  therefore  submitted 
that  the  reading  of  this  paper  was  inappli- 
cable and  incorrect. 

Tbe  SoUckor  Oeneral  submitted,  that 
the  course  of  the  cross-examination  had 
been  to  impute  nisoonduct  to  the  wit- 
ness ;  that  certain  questions  had  intimated 
that  he  was  to  he  considered  as  a  member 
of  a  gang  which  attacked  the  house  of  hef 
royalhighness ;  that  he  afterwards  applie^ 
to  her  royal  highness  to  be  taken  into  her 
seHrice  again,  but  that  his  services  wer^ 
refused. 

.  Mr.  Brougham  was  beard  in  repiv, 
and  further  stated,  that  it  was  not  brought 
home  to  the  knowledge  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, being  written  by  Schiavini,  who  was 
not  proved  to  be  connected  with  her  royal 
highness.  , 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  ther^ 
were  two  questions :— First,  whether  this 
jvas  authenticated  to  be  the  act  of  the 
illustrious  personage  implicated  in  the  in- 
ouiry:— Secondly,  whether,  if  so  authen- 
ticated, it  could  be  received  in  evidence  t 
that  upon  the  latter  question  he  did  not 
understand  there  was  any  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned  judges,  and  there 
was. none  in  his  own;  but  that  he  did  en- 
tertain a  doubt  whether  it  must  not  be 
proved  that  the  person  who  put  that  sesi 
had  sonae  authority  to  do  sO|  before  it 
could  be  read. 
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j^iF.  ^MtUot  GeneraL^Do  you  retneBiber 
Schiavini  ?    I  do. 

What  situation  did  he  hold  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  princess  when  you  left  ?  Equerry 
foare^iallo. 

What  do  you  mean  by  maresciallo?  The 
person  who  commands. 

Had  he  the  general  management  of  the 
house  ?    To  command ;  I  do  not  remember. 

Where  was  the  princess  at  the  time  when 
Schiavini  gave  you  this  character? 

Mr.  Brought  objected  to  the  translation, 
as  implying  that  it  was  a  certificate  of  good 
character,  whereas  the  contents  were  not  at 
pr^ent  before  their  lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  if  it  was 
!vritten  bv  any  person  shown  to  have  been 
auU^rised  by  her  royal  hishness  then  it 
woW  be  permitted  to  be  read. 

Mr,  Salickar  General, — Can  you  say  whe- 
ther Schiavini  had  the  general  management 
^nd  superintendance  of  the  servants  of  the 
household  ?  I  do  not  know  who  commanded, 
for  Persami  commanded,  Schiavini  command- 
ed, both  commanded ;  it  was  impossible  for 
Jne  to  know  which  of  the  two  commanded, 
who  was  the  superior  commander;  Pergami 
came  and  commanded,  Schiavini  came  and 
coaunanded ;  all  commanded. 

One  of  their  lordships  intimated,  that  the 
word  servants  had  been  translated  *  Lc  Corte,' 
and  the  interpreter  was  asked  whether  that 
would  include  the  personal  attendants  on  her 
royal  highness. 

Marchese  di  Spineto. — It  would  include  the 
whole  of  the  establishment  of  a  person  of  the 
rank  of  her  royal  highness. — ^This  was  acqui- 
esced in  by  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr,  Soliciior  GeneraL — Who,  at  the  time 
when  you  left  the  service,  had  the  immediate 
superintendance  of  the  servants?  This  I  do 
not  remember. 

Did  you  apply  to  Schiavini  to  give  you  thb 
paper? 

Mr.  Brousfham  objected  to  this  miestion  as 
irrelevant ;  tor  the  proof  of  the  application  to 
Schiavini,  or  even  of  this  paper  having  been 
written  by  that  person  as  major  domo  to  the 
princess,  could  answer  no  purpose  whatever  in 
this  case,  unless  it  appeared  to  have  been  au- 
thenticated bv  the  princess. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  intimated,  that  appli- 
cations to  Schiavini,  unless  the  evidence 
should  be  can icd  farther,  would  be  useless; 
that  the  counsel  wlio  offered  it  must  at  all 
events  prove  that  Schiavini  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  similar  testimonials  to  other  ser- 
vants. 

The  Solicitor  General  withdrew  the  ques- 
tion, stating  that  he  was  not  able  at  present 
to  carry  it  further. 

Examined  by  the  Lord$, 

Lord  Auchland.'^You  state,  that  in  the  voy- 
age from  the  East  to  Terrac'ma,  there  were 
tents  put  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel :  what  sort 
pf  weather  had  you  r    I  do  not  remember. 
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Lord  EUetAorvrngL'-^WQW  was  her  royals 
highness  dressed  when  she  passed  through 
the  cabinet  to  Pergami's  room  at  Naples?  I 
do  not  remember. 

Earl  Grej(.— Did  you  see  her  royal  high- 
ness  distinctly  on  that  occasion?    Yes. 

But  you  do  not  know  how  she^was  dressed  ? 
I  do  not  remember  what  dress  she  had) 

Were  you  yourself  in  bed?    Yes* 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  her  royal 
highness  went  and  looked  at  you  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep  at  that  time  P 
As  I  am  now  asleep. 

Interpreter, — He  means  that  he  was  awake. 

Earl  Grey, — Did  you  pretend  to  be  asleep  ? 
Yes,  I  feigned  to  be  asleep. 

Did  you  shut  your  eyes  ?  Yes,  a  half:  by 
shutting  the  eyes  no  one  can  see  a  person. 

You  shut  them  juKt  enough  to  make  her 
royal  highness  thmk  you  were  asleep,  but 
not  enough  to  prevent  vou  seeing  her?    Yet« 

You  stated  that  vou  IsA  general  Pino's  sei^ 
vice  at  the  blockade  of  Mantua  ?  From  the 
blockade  of  Mantua ;  that  is,  before  shutting 
the  ^tes  of  Mantua. 

Did  you  leave  general  Pino's  service  volun* 
tarily,  or  were  you  dismissed  ?  I  remember 
to  have  asked  my  dismission  from  the  adju- 
tant Lunard,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not 
grant  me  my  discharge  until  general  Pino  re^ 
turned  from  Milan. 

What  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that 
order  ?    I  continued  to  remain  in  his  service. 

Did  you  remain  till  the  return  of  general 
Pino?    I  did. 

On  his  return,  did  general  Pino  give  you 
your  dismission?  The  adjutant  came  and 
told  me  I  was  now  at  liberty. 

Did  you  get  a  certificate  of  service  from  ge- 
neral Pino  ?  No ;  because  I  did  not  even  ask 
for  it. 

Where  did  you  so  immediately  from  the 
service  of  general  Pino?  ToMilany  to  my 
family. 

How  lone  did  you  remain  at  Milan  ?  I  do 
not  remember  the  time. 

Did  you  remain  out  of  service  while  you 
were  at  Milan  ?    Out  of  service. 

How  did  you  maintain  yourself  during  that 
time  ?  In  getting  some  money  by  buying  and 
selling  horses;  in  making  horses  to  be  bought 
and  horses  to  be  sold. 

When  did  you  leave  Milan?  I  do  not  re- 
member when  I  left  Milan. 

Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  Milan? 
To  Vienna,  during  the  time  of  the  congress.  * 

How  did  you  go  to  Vienna?  1  had  a  horse 
of  my  own,  and  with  two  of  my  companions, 
we  put  some  money  together,  and  bought  a 
small  species  of  small  cart,  and  we  travelled 
together. 

What  was  your  object  in  going  to  Vienna  P 
To  see  whether  I  could  find  some  plaee  to  get 
a  mouthful  of  bread :  to  get  my  bread. 

Lord  Dam^.— You  state  that  Pemmi 
was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her  royal  nigh- 
ncii,  hli¥ing  cpmmenceio  at  Genoa,  andjgii 
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tittued  always  afterwards ;  you  have  also 
stated^  that  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  joined  * 
her  royal  highness  at  Milan :  Din  lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell  ever  dine  with  her  roval  high- 
ness at  the  same  table  with  Pergami  r  This  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Marauis  of  BuckinMham,^Y ou  have  stated, 
that  wnen  on  board  flie  pplacre  you  saw  Per* 
eami  hand  down  the  princess  to  the  place 
prepared  for  the  bath }    I  did. 

Did  ^ou  see  Pergami  and  the  princess  enter 
the  camnet  in  which  the  bath  was  prepared? 
I  did. 

You  have  stated  that  you  handed  down  two 
buckets  of  water  to  Pergami  for  the  bath,  and 
that  Pergami  received  them  ?  I  carried  two 
Mils  of  water  to  the  door  of  the  bath,  and 
Pergami  came  out  and  took  one  of  the  pails; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  hot  or  cold. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  when  Pergami 
took  the  pails  from  you?  No;  because  she 
was  within,  and  I  did  not  see  her. 

You  say  there  was  another  cabinet  within 
the  dining-room  besides  that  provided  for  the 
bath  ?  I  do  not  remember  wnether  there  was 
another  cabinet 

Then  the  following  Questions  put  to  the 
Witness,  and  his  Answers  to  the  same,  were 
read  from  the  Minutes  of  yesterday : 

"  Was  not  the  bath  taken  always,  when 
taken,  in  the  dining-room  itself?  Not  in  the 
dining-room,  but  in  the  room  next  (o  it. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  room  next  to 
it?    A  small  room. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  the  other  small 
room,  where  was  that  placed  ?  Another 
small  room  that  was  on  one  side. 

"  Do  you  mf:an,  that  aAeryou  entered  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  where  every  body 
slept,  into  the  dining-room,  that  within  the 
dining-room  there  was  another  small  room 
entering  into  it?  As  soon  as  you  enter  the 
dining-room  there  was  a  small  room  where 
the  princess  took  the  bath." 

Was  jhere  another  small  room  within  the 
dining-room  besides  that  used  for  the  bath  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

When  the  princess  and  Pemmi  descended 
to  go  into  the  place  destined  for  the  bath,  did 
you  see  the  countess  Oldi  ?    I  did  not  see  her. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  female  attendants 
of  the  princess?    I  did  not*see  any. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  female  attendants  of 
the  princess  on  that  occasion  on  the  deck  of 
thfi  vessel  above,  when  they  descended  be- 
low ?    I  did  not  see  any  myself. 

Earl  of  Camarooa.— You  have  mentioned  a 
tent  having  been  erected  upon  the  deck  of 
the  polaere ;  was  that  a  double  tent  ?  I  do 
not  remember  whether  there  was  one  or  two, 
but  I  know  well  there  was  this  tent  where  her 
royal  hiehness  was. 

Did  that  tent  cover  the  whole  deck,  or  was 
there  room  to  pass  by  the  side  of  it?  There 
was  room  for  people  to  pass. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  person  slept  in 
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that  space  left  7    I  do  not  remember  I  had 
seen  any  person. 

Marquis  of  BacM^Aeai.— At  what  time  of 
the  day  was  this  bath  taken  on  board  the  po^ 
lacre,  morning  or  evening?  About  noon; 
somewhat  before  dinner. 

Was  Pergami  dressed  or  undressed  when 
he  received  the  buckets  of  water  from  you? 
He  was  dressed. 

Lord  A/moiaA.— You  have  sUted,  that  at 
the  Villa  Villani  you  remember  the  princess 
to  have  given  a  blue  silk  gown  to  Pergami  ? 
Yes,  a  blue  silk  gown. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  princess  gave 
Pergami  that  blue  silk  sown  ?  Because  I  saw 
it  afterwards  upon  the  back  of  Pergami. 
^  The  former  question  was,  '*  Do  ^ou  remem- 
ber-the  princess  giving  that  blue  silk  goM  to 
Pergami  V*  and  the  answer  was,  **  Yes."  Vow 
do  you  know  the  fact  that  it  was  given  to  him 
by  her  royal  highness  herself?  Because  he 
told  me  that  her  roval  highness  had  given  him 
this  dress ;  he,  he  himsdf  told  me  so. 

HoixXoi  Oxford, — You  have  said,  that  yon 
saw  the  princess  and  Pereami  in  the  cabmet 
on  board  the  polaere,  but  Uiat  you  did  not  see 
the  princess  when  you  brou|(ht  in  the  water ; 
when  was  it  you  saw  the  pnncess  in  the  ca- 
binet? When  the  bath  was  ready  he  went 
up  stairs,  took  her  royal  highness,  brought 
her  down  into  the  room,  and  shut  the  door. 

Lord  Dicficafi.— To  a  question  put,  '*  Do 
you  know  whether,  at  the  time  you  took  the 
water,  the  princess  was  actually  in  the  batb» 
or  not?"  you  have  stated, "  That  you  cannot 
know."  To  another  question,  *'  Whether  the 
female  attendants  were  upon  the  deck?"  you 
have  answered,  *'  That  you  did  not  see  them.^ 
Can  you  swear  that  none  of  her  female  atten- 
dants were  at  that  moment  in  the  bath-room 
with  the  princess?  Yes,  I  can  swear  to  hav- 
ing seen  nobody  go  into  the  bath-room  of  her 
royal  highness. 

Were  you  actually  in  the  room,  or  merely  at 
the  outside  of  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  or  the 
door  of  the  inner  room?  I  was  at  the  door 
when  Pergami  went  up  stairs  to  tell  her  royal 
highness  that  the  bath  was  ready;  when  they 
came  down,  Pergami  told  me,  *<  Be  at  the 
door,  for  if  there  be  any  need  of  water  you 
shall  give  it  to  me."  • 

At  which  door  was  it,  at  the  outer  door  or 
the  inner  door,  that  the  two  pails  of  water 
were  given?  At  the  door  of  the  bath-room 
itself. 

j  Earl  Grey 4 — Could  yon,  in  the  position  in 
which  you  stood  at  the  door  of  the  batli-room^ 
see  every  body  that  was  in  that  room'  ?  Whea 
it  was  open  I  couki,  but  when  it  was  shut  I 
could  not. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  nobody  in  that 
bath-room  except  the  princess  and  Pergami  ? 
1  can  swear,  anu  f  do  swear,  that  there  was  no 
other  when  Pergami  and  her  royal  highness 
came  into  the  room,  because  I  put  myself  at 
the  door.- 
Do  you  mean  positively  to  swear,  that  you 
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•aw  nobodjr  else  eo  into  that  room,  or  that 
nobody  else  could  be  in  that  room  without 
voor  knowledge?  I  have  seen  no  other  but 
Jier  royal  highness  and  Pergami. 

Was  it  possible  for  any  other  person  to  be  in 
that  room  without  vour  seeing  them  ?  No,  that 
cannot  be,  for  if  there  had  been  another  per- 
son, I  should  have  seen  her,  and  I  swear  it. 

Lord  Auckland, — Did  you  remain  in  the 
outer  room  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
princess  and  Pergami  were  in  the  inner  room  ? 
At  the  door  with  the  two  pails  of  water. 

Lord  ChanceUor, — ^You  have  stated  (vide  p. 
S6  of  the  printed  Minutes),  being  asked  where 
the  bath  was  prepared,  that  it  was  prepared 
in  tlie  cabinet  of  her  royal  highness;  you  were 
asked  who  assisted  at  the  balh,  and  you  said, 
**  the  first  time  I  carried  the  water  into  the 
batln^and  then  Bartolomeo  Pergami  came 
down  and  put  his  hand  into  the  bath  to  see 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  then  he  went  up 
stairs  and  handed  her  roval  liighness  down, 
after  which  the  door  wasshut/and  Bartolomeo 
Pergami  and  her  royal  highness  remained 
alone  in  the  cabin/'  was  there  any  person  in 
the  room  in  which  the  bath  was  wnen  Per- 

fami  went  up  stairs  to  bring  the  princess 
own  ?    There  was  nobody,  I  saw  nobody. 

Was  there  any  person  m  that  room  when 
he  brought  the  princess  down  ?    No. 

Or  when  the  aoor  was  shut  ?    No. 

Earl  Oronenor, — Was  there  any  other  door 
by  which  persons  could  eo  into  the  room 
where  the  oath  was  placed  ?  I  had  not  seen 
any  other  door. 

Was  there  or  was  there  not  ?  I  had  not 
seen,  if  there  was  any  other. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  no  other  ?  I  have 
not  seen,  and  I  swear  that,  because  I  have  not 
seen  any  door  but  that 

Lord  Chancellor, — If  there  was  any  other 
door  into  the  room  where  the  bath  was  pre- 
fiared,  must  you  have  seen  it?  If  there  had 
neen  another  door  I  must  have  seen  it ;  but  I 
have  seen  no  other  door. 

Lord  Jttc/c^fii.— Did  you  see  the  princess 
and  Pergami  quit  the  bath-room  ?  No,  but  I 
lutve  seen  Pergami  come  out  of  the  room  to 
go  on  deck;  to  call  the  maid  to  come  down 
and  dress  her  royal  highness,  and  I  have 
heard,  with  my  own  ears,  when  he  said,  "  ma- 
demoiselle Demonty  come  down  to  dress  her 
royal  highness.  ** 

Leavmg  her  royal  highness  by  herself  in 
the  bath-room  ?    Alone  m  the  bath-rr>om. 

What  was  your  position  when  Pergami 
left  the  bath-room?  I  was  still  there  with 
the  hot  water,  because  I  thought  that  they 
still  mizht  need  the  hot  water. 

Coula  you  at  that  time  see  into  the  bath- 
room ?  When  Pergami  went  out,  he  went  out 
sideways,  and  immediately  shut  to  the  door. 

How  long  had  Pergami  and  the  princess 
been  in  the  room  before  Pergami  went  to  call 
the  maid  ?    About  half-an-hour. 

Marquis  of  HuaZ/y.^Was  Pergami,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  bath-room,  dressed  in  the  same 


way  as  when  he  handed  the  princess  in  ?    H« 
was. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  you  remain  with  the  warm 
water  at  the  door  of  the  bath-room,  when 
Pergami  went  to  call  the  maid  to  dress  th« 
princess  ?  I  remained  there  till  he  told  nm 
to  go  away. 

When  did  he  tell  you  to  go  away  f  When 
he  went  up  to  call  mademoiselle  Demont,  he 
told  mc,  now  no  more  water  is  wanted. 

Did  you  go  away  immediately,  or  did  you. 
wait  till  mademoiselle  Demont  came  down 
stairs  ?  Pergami  remained  up,  mademoiselle 
Demont  came  immediately  down,  and  I  took 
my  pails  and  went  away ;  and  I  saw  madfr* 
moiselle  Demont  alone  enter  the  bath-room. 

Do  vou  know  how  long  the  princess  re- 
mained in  the  bath-room,  afler  mademoiselle 
Demont  went  to  her?  I  cannot  know  it  be- 
cause I  went  away  about  my  business. 

When  mademoiselle  Demont  came  down, 
Pergami  did  not  come  with  her  ?  No ;  I  saw 
only  mademoiselle  Demont. 

Lord  Jmon.^In  page  26  of  the  printed  evi- 
dence, there  is  this  question'  "  Do  you  re^ 
member  at  any  time  when  the  princess  and 
Pergami  were  below  in  the  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  takine  a  bath,  being  called  to  supply 
any  additional  water,''  to  which  you  answer: 
"  I  do  remember,  two  pails,  one  of  hot  jma 
the  other  of  cold  water ;"  upon  receiving  those 
orders,  did  vou  go  any  where  to  get  that 
water,  in  order  to  have  it  ready  at  the  time 
that  Pergami  might  call  for  it  ?  No,  I  went 
no  where,  because  there  was  a  sailor  wbe 
gave  me  the  water  at  the  door  of  the  dininf- 
room. 

Then  you  received  the  vrater  at  the  door  of 
the  dininjz-room,  not  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room ?  The  sailor  came  as  far  as  the  door  el 
the  dinine-room,  and  brought  the  two  paiJi^ 
and  I  tooK  these  two  pails  and  carried  them 
to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  bath  was. 

Did  you  receive  the  pails  in  the  dirting- 
room,  or  did  you  go  to  the  outside  of  the  din- 
ing-room door,  to  take  those  two  pails  ?  At 
the  door  of  the  dining-room;  I  di<^not  go 
out  of  the  room. 

How  did  the  sailor  know  that  this  water 
was  likely  to  be  wanted,  on  Pergami  desirine 
you  to  have  it  ready  ?  Because  the  sailor  had 
got  ready  the  bath  in  the  room,  and  it  was 
said  her  royal  highness  was  going  to  take  4hi 
bath. 

Lord  Damley, — You  stated,  that  a  tent  was 
placed  on  the  deck  of  tlie  polacre ;  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  tent;  was  it  that  commonly 
called  tent,  or  merely  an  awning?  It  was  a 
tent  which  was  spread  on  the  deck  by  the 
means  of  a  rope,  and  then  in  the  evening  it 
was  closed  as  a  pavilion,  as  a  closed  tent,  it 
was  closed  all  round ;  in  the  evening  this  tent 
was  let  down  and  was  closed  all  round ;  and 
they  said, "  Stop  it  well,  stop  it  all  round,  see 
that  there  be  no  hole,  no  openingj.'' 

Was  it  single  canvas?    Sometimes  it  was 
a  single  tent,  sometimes  other  pif         '  '  ~ 
vas  wen  put  round  to  stop  the 
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EarlOrofoenor.— By  whomwerajoureoom-  j 
mended  to  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  f  | 
By  Bartolomeo  ^ergami ;  that  I  remember. 

Earl  Griy.— Do  vou  know  that  the  princess' 
was  in  the  bath  before  Pergami  left  the  bath- 
loom  to  call  mademoiselle  Demont  ?    This  I 
cannot  know,  whether  she  was  in  the  bath, 
because  I  did  not  see  into  the  bath-room. 

Marquis  of  Lan»down.^-Yovi  have  stated, 
that  when  you  were  at  Rome  you  asked  for 
your  discharge,  but  did  not  ^tain  it ;  and  that 
afterwards  at  Pesaro  you  asked  for  your  dis- 
charge, and  did  obtain  it.  W  hat  was  your  mo- 
tive fbr  wishing  to  be  discharged  from  her 

Dyal  faighness's  service  P    Because  her  royal 


ro 


hishness  was  surrounded  by  bad  people. 
iUirl  of  Carnarvon.  ^-H'ow  was  her  royal 

highness  dressed  when  she  went  into  the 

batli-room  with  Pergami?     As  far  as  this 

goes  I  do  not  remember. 

.   Was  it  an  ordinary  dres^,  or  a  bathing  dress  P 

This  I  do  not  remember  precisely  either,  what 

dress  she  had. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  bath-  room  ?    Per- 
haps from  here  to  the  first  bench  (from  6  to  7 

feet);  a  small  room. 

What  furniture  was  there  in  that  room  ?    I 
remember  that  there  was  a  sofii  bed,  or  sofa, 

where  in  the  morning  we  placed  the  cushions 

when  we  opened  the  tent. 
Jfarquis  ofLtmidown, — You  have  stated,  in 

Answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  just  now,  that 
you  asked  to  quit,  and  aottially  did  uuit  her 
royal  highness's  service  at  Pesaro,  oecause 
grou  conceived  a  bad  opinran  of  the  persons 
•bout  her  royal  highness ;  if  that  was  your 
motive,  what  was  your  motive  for  making  the 
application  afterwards,  which  you  have  stated 
vou  did  make,  to  be  restored  to  her  royal 
tiighness's  service.  Had  you  then  aKered 
your  o|>inion  of  the  persons  by  whom  her 
royal  highness  was  surrounded  f  I  applied  to 
Schiavini,  in  a  kind  of  conversation,  whether 
it  might  be  possible  to  enter  again  into  the 
aernce  of  her  royal  highness  thus,  in  a  playfiil 
way. 

.  Did  you  then  mean  nothing  that  was  serious 
by  making  the  application  to  be  received  anin 
into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ?  Wo, 
as  people  do  in  common  conversation ;  would 
It  not  be  again  possible  to  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  princess;  and  I  was  in  service  at 
that  lime. 

Lord  Falmouth, — You  have  stated,  in  page 
416,  in  answer  to  this  question, "  Do  you  know, 
whether,  at  the  time  you  took  the  water  in 
this  way  the  pnncess  was  actually  in  the  bath 
or  not?"  ^  I  cannot  know.'*  You  have  just 
now  said,  that  when  ^rou  took  in  the  two  pails 

^  of  water  that  Pergami  received  into  the  bath- 
room, if  there  had  been  anybody  there  besides 
JPergami  you  must  have  seen  them ;  how  is  it 
that  you  reconcile  this  apparent  inconsistency, 
that,  when  you  could  not  see  whether  tne 
princess  was  in  the  bath  or  not,  you  could  see 
'whether  there  was  any  other  person  in  the 
yoom  besides  Pergami  f 


••  • 

Some  discussion  arising  whether  there  was  % 

contradiction  in  the  evidence,  the  quea- 

tion  was  withdrawn. 

Lord  De  J)«n«laii«i//«.— You  have  said 
thatinthejonrneT  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to' 
Jerusalem  you  and  Carlo  or  Carlino  soiraettmm 
slept  biptween  the  outer  and  the  inner  tent. 
Can  you  recollect  h6w  often  you  so  slept  ?  I 
remember  twice. 

Do  you  remember  at  either  of  those  tunes 
to  have  heard  any  conversation,  or  anything 
that  induced  you  to  believe  that  there  were 
two  persons  in  the  inner  tent  ?    Yes. 

Could  you  distineuish  whose  the  voicei 
were  ?    I  eould  not  Sstinguish  the  voice ;  but 

I  heard  whispers.  . 

Could  you  understand  of  what  jpersons  the 
voices  were,  whether  male  or  female  f  I 
heard  two  voices  speak  by  whispering,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  whether  they  wcie 
women's  voices  or  men's  voices. 

Mr.  Brougham  requested  permission  to 
suggest  a  question,  to  be  put  by  th«f  lordships 
to  tne  witness.  ^  . 

The  counsel  Hrett  informed  that  they  might 
propose  any  questions  to  their  lordships. 

Mr.  Brougham  proposed  the  followin^f 
questions,  which  were  put  by  Iheir  lordships. 
You  have  stated,  that  you  were  in  place  at 
the  time  the  conversation  pttssed  between  yoa 
and  Schiaviui  about  being  taken  bock,  what 
were  your  wages  at  that  time  ?  I  was  in  the 
service  of  the  marchese  El*a  Odescalchi. 
I  Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  repeated  ap- 
plications to  Hieronimus  also-  to  be  taken 
back  into  her  royal  highness's  service  ?  This 
I  do  not  remember.  ^^ 

Did  you  or  not  also  make  application  liv# 
or  six  times  to  Camera  to  be  taken  back  into 
her  royal  highness's  service  ?  Softly  on  this 
point.  The  first  or  second  time  that  Camer* 
arrived  at  Milan,  Camera  sent  his  son  for 
me,  and  Camera  told  me,  and  I  remember  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  now,— Teodore  Majoocbi^ 
do  not  enter  into  any  service,  because  her 
royal  highness  wishes  to  take  you  back,  and 
I  shall  pay  you.  This  conversation  must  tm 
put  down,  such  as  it  is,  and  I  beg  to  be  aU 
lowed  to  speak.  Camera  told  roe— Teodore. 
give  me  back  the  certificate  of  your  good 
service,  give  me  back  such  paper,  and  I 
will  tell  to  her  royal  highness  that  yod 
have  not  taken  a  further  engagement  — 
that  you  have  not  been  in  any  further  service, 
and  she  will  pay  you  for  the  whole  time  you 
have  been  out  of  service— all  the  time  yoa 
have  been  out  of  service,  and  all  the  damages 
or  losses  you  have  suffered;  and  I  toW  Camera 
—Camera,  give  me  back  my  paper ;  beeaose 
I  had  already  given  him  iby  paper,  becausS 
rather  than  go  to  serve  her  royal  Wghoess  oA 
account  of  the  persons  that  are  about  bei^  i 
will  go  and  eat  grass.  ^ 

Was  this  conversation  with  young  CafoM 
or  with  oW  Camera  ?  With  Camera  the  fa; 
ther.  ' 
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Did  yott  or  did  jou  not,  erer  make  applica- 
tion at  any  olher  time  to  Camera,  to  be  taken 
back  into  her  royal  bighness's  service  ?    No. 

Do  you  know  whether  Camera  was  exa- 
mined »t  Milan?  Of  this  I  know  nothing. 
.  Earl  of  Lauderdale, — Was  this  conversation 
you  had  with  Camera  at  Milan,  before  you 
went  to  Vienna,  or  subsequent  to  your  re- 
turn?   Before  I  went  to  Vienna. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Caaiano  Faturto  wascalled  in,  and  the  follow- 
ing questions  proposed  through  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  marchese  di  Spineto : 

Mr.  Denmam, — ^What  religion  are  you 
of?    A  Roman  Catholic. 

When  did  you  last  take  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

^  The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  usual. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Catholics,  an 
oath  was  not  binding,  unless  taken  soon 
after  confession,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  being 
taken. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  the  oath  would  be  binding; 
and  their  lordships  directed  that  it  should  oe 
administered. 

The  witness  was  sworn. 

Siamined  by  Jfr.  Atiomey  General^  through 
the  interpretation  ot  the  marchese  di 
Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you }  A  native  of 
Naples. 

What  is  your  occupation?  Captain  of  a 
merchant  vessel. 

Are  you  part  owner  of  the  vessel  which  you 
command  ?    I  am. 

What  share  ?    One  fourth. 

In  the  month  of  April  1816,  were  you  mate 
of  a  ship  then  commanded  by  a  person  of  the 
name  or  Gargiulo  ?    I  was. 

What  was  the  size  of  that  vessel  ?  Above 
three  hundred  tons. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  of  Wales 
comine  on  board  that  ship  at  Augusta  in 
Sicily  f   I  do. 

To  what  place  did  the  vessel  sail  from  Au- 
gusta with  the  princess  on  board  ?  Directly 
lo  Giraenti :  at  Girgenti  we  had  not  sufficient 
water  for  the  ship,  and  we  sailed  to  Tunis. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  accompanied  her  royal  highness  on  that 
occasion?    Almost  all. 

Mention  the  names  of  those  whom  you  re- 
collect? A  certoin  Bartolomeo  Pergami,  a 
count  Schiavini,  a  certain  William  Austin,  a 
certain  Camera,  Teodoro^  Carlino,  a  cook 
named  Francis. 

Any  females?    Yes. 

Who  ?  The  countess  Oldi,  I  believe,  but  I 
do  not  remember  quite  w^\;  the  dame 
d'honneur,  two  chambermaids,  one  of  whom 
was  called  Dam^nt,  the  other  was  called 
Brunette;  and  a  Httle  child,  called  Vktorioeu 
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When  you  first  sailed  from  Augusta  to 
Tunis,  do  you  know  the  sitoatian  of  the  cabins 
appropriated  for  the  princess's  and  the  coun* 
tess  Oldi's  sleeping  rooms  ?  The  real  cabin 
of  the  ship  was  divided  into  two ;  on  the  right 
hand  there  was  the  bed  of  her  royal  highneta 
on  the  left,  that  of  the  countess. 

Outside  those  cabins,  was  there  the  dining 
cabin  ?    There  was. 

Do  you  know  where,  at  that  time,  Pefgami'a 
cabin  was?    I  do. 

Where  was  it?  In  the  first  cabin,  on  tba 
right  band,  immediately  after  the  dining- 
room. 

Inierjrreter.'^l  cannot  make  out  whether 
it  was  immediately  afler,  on  a  straight  line,  or 
on  one  of  the  sides. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

The  whole  size  of  the  ship  almost  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  not  quite  equal;  the 
two  lateral  parts  were  divided  into  snudl 
cabins;  one  of  those  small  cabins,  that  pro- 
perly which  was  most  near  to  the  poop,  and 
was  near  to  the  dining-room,  was  that  appro- 
priated to  Pergami. 

Did  the  dming-room  extend  the  whole 
brf^th  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question  as 
leading,  and  submitted  that  the  witness  shookl 
be  directed  to  describe  the  Mtuations  of  the 
rooms. 

The  Attorney  General  was  heard  in  snpport 
of  the  question. 

The  Attorney  General  was  informed  by  their 
lordships  that  he  might  nut  the  question,  did 
the  dining-room,  or  din  it  not,  extend  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ship  ?  or  that  it  might 
be  preferable  to  ask.  How  much  of  the 
breadth  of  the  ship  did  the  dimng-ioooi 
occupy  ? 

The  question  as  thtis  modelled  was  pio»^ 
posed. 

The  whole  breadth. 

Af^er  you  left  Tunis,  did  Pergami  continae^ 
to  sleep  in  the  cabin  in  which  he  had  slept' 
upon  his  voyage  to  that  place,  or  did  he  sleep- 
in  any  other  part  of  the  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question,  as 
assuming  that  they  did  leave  Tunis. 

Mr,  Attorney  General.^ Ader  you  had  been^ 
at  Tunis  did  you  sail  from  thence  to  any  other 
place  ?    We  sailed  for  Malta. 

After  you  left  Tunis,  did  Pergami  contfnne 
to  sleep  in  the  cabin  he  had  first  occupied,  or 
did  he  sleep  in  any  ether  part  of  the  vessel  ?' 
His  bed  was  removed  into  the  dining-room, 
and  most  specially,  or  properly,  or  particii* 
larly,  on  the  right  hand  of  thedinins-room. 

Interpreter, — I  have  translated  tnat  word" 
in  several  ways;  I  cannot  give  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  in  one  word ;  I  should 
translate  it,  «  more  particularly  on  the  right 
hand,"  or  *'  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  the 
right  hand." 

Mr,  Attorney  General, — Was  the  risht' 
hand  side  of  the  dining  cabin  nearer  or  fiurtner 
from  the  prineeaife  iHem  Ihao  the  lefl  bao^ 
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vide  of  that  cabin  T  As  the  chamber  of  the 
princess  was  on  the  right  hand  side,  it  was 
more  neari  because  they  were  both  on  the 
same  side. 

Wbenabout  was  the  doer  leading  into  the 
princess's  bed-room  ?  The  room  of  the  prin- 
cess had  a  door  which  led  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  then  it  had  another  door  of  com- 
munication witli  the  chamber  of  the  dame 
d'honneur. 

Was  that  communication  with  the  chamber 
of  the  dame  d'honneur  from  within  the  |»rin- 
cess's  room?  Yes;  the  cabin  was  divided 
into  two  chambers,  as  we  have  said,  one  for 
the  princess  and  the  other  for  the  dame 
d'honneur,  by  a  painted  canvas ;  before  reach- 
ing the  end  of  this  canvas,  at  the  boards  or 
partition  which  divided  the  ship,  there  was  a 
door  of  communication. 

When  Pergami's  bed  was  removed  into  the 
dining-room,  how  far  was  it  from  the  door  of 
the  princess's  bedroom  ?  The  room  of  the 
princess  had  a  wooden  partition  which  divided 
It  from  the  rest  of  the  ship ;  on  the  opposite 
aide  was  the  poop  of  the  ship ;  near  to  the 
canvas  on  the  left  hand  was  the  bed  of  the 
princess;  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  parti- 
tion there  was  a  door  which  led  from  the  room 
of  the  princess  into  the  dining-room ;  on  the 
rijght  band  in  this  dining-room,  at  a  proper 
distance,  was  situated  the  bed  of  Pergami. 

If  the  door  you  have  mentioned  was  open, 
could  a  person  in  the  princess's  bed  see  rer- 
^mi's  bed  ?  Why  not,  according  to  the  divi- 
sion which  was  made ;  in  whatever  situation 
a  person  was  in  this  bed  of  Pergami's,  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  bed  of  the  princess 
when  thedoor  wasopen.  thesituation  of  the  bed 
was  such  that  they  could  not  help  seeing  both 
together,  but  a  person  might  stand  up  m  the 
M  in  such  a  position  that  he  might  not  see 
the  bed  of  the  princess ;  if  he  stood  upright 
he  might  put  himself  into  a  situation  not  to 
aee  the  bed  of  the  princess,  but  a  person  in 
the  bed  of  Pergami  might  see  the  bed  of  tht 
princess  because  they  were  in  the  same  line. 

You  have  staled,  that  the  body  of  the  ship 
was  divided  into  tb»ee  divisions ;  on  each  side 
were  cabins,  a  passage  in  the  middle  termina- 
ting in  the  dining-room ;  in  going  from  that 
passage  into  the  dining-room,  how  many 
doors  were  there  leading  into  that  dining- 
room  ?    There  were  two  ooors. 

After  the  ship  sailed  from  Tunis,  was  one 
of  those  doors  closed?  Yes,  one  was  closed  { 
it  was  nailed  up. 

After  that,  was  there  one  entrance  or  two 
from  the  dining-room  into  that  passage! 
One  outer  door. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Tunis  ?    To  Malta. 

From  Malta  where  ?  To  the  Archipelago, 
and  the  island  of  Milo. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre? 
After  much  voyage,  we  went  to  St  Jean 
d'Acre, 

Where  did  the  princess  go  frpm  St.  Jean 
^Acre?  To  Jemsalemy  to  visit  the  holy 
places. 
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^  Did  you  accompanv  the  princess  oo  that 
visit  to  Jerusalem  r    I  went  in  her  company. 

During  that  journey,  did  you  travel  by  night 
or  by  day?  We  travelled  the  whole  of  the 
niaht  and  part  of  the  day ;  but  during  the 
other  part  of  the  day,  when  it  was  very  hot, 
we  rested. 

When  you  rested  by  day,  were  any  tents 
erected?  Not  always,  for  at  Nazareth  we 
lodged  at  a  private  house ;  but  when  we  left 
Nazareth,  until  another  convent  at  a  little 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  we  rested  in  tenbi. 

In  what  tent  did  Pergami  rest?  Where 
the  tents  were  nused,  we  dined  also  ;  and  in 
one  of  those  tents  was  the  princess;  and  in  t 
this  tent  was  immediately  placed  an  iron  tra- 
velling bed ;  and  upon  a  piece  of  matting,  like 
that  in  this  House,  was  put  another  bed  ; 
then  they  there  dined,  with  the  countess  Oldi, 
and  Austin,  and  Pergami;  and  then  I  saw 
nothing  else,  because  I  went  to  dine  myself. 

Do  you  know  who  slept  in  that  tent  ?  For 
the  princess  I  know,  because  it  was  the  tent 
of  the  princess;  but  as  far  as  the  others  are 
concerned  I  do  not  know,  for  I  went  to  rest 
myself. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question, 
the  witness  having  stated,  that  he  was  in  a 
situation  in  which  he  was  disqualified  from 
knowing  where  Pergami  slept. 

The  Attorney-General  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  in  the  opi- 
Dion  of  their  lordships  that  question  might  oe 
asked. 

Mr,  Attorney  GenermL — Do  you  know 
where  Pergami  reposed  during  the  time  these 
tents  were  erected  ?  I  posi lively  caunot  know 
where  they  slept,  because  I  left  them  and 
went  to  dinner. 

Mr.  Denman  interposed,  and  desired  that 
no  more  might  be  interpreted ;  stating,  that 
in  the  further  part  of  the  answer  the  witness 
stated  his  imagination. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  inter- 
preter being  interrupted  wtule  giving  the  an- 
swer  of  the  witness. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  their  lordships  tliat  the  interpreter 
might  not  be  interrupted  in  giving  the  answer 
of  tne  witness,  that  the  House  might  judge  of 
its  application  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  that  their  lord- 
ships might  ask  the  interpreter,  whether  it 
was  or  not,  an  answer. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  inter- 

I»reter  being  sworn  to  give  the  answer^  their 
ordships  must  hear  it  as  he  translated  it,  and 
must  judge  of  its  application,  the  counsel  res- 
ting perfectly  satisned  that  if  it  should  not  be 
evidence,  it  would  have  no  weight  in  their 
lordships  minds. 

The  interpreter  was  directed  to  proceed 
with  the  answer. 
.     Interpreter.— The  words  are,  ^  but  I  ima- 
gme." 
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Mr.  Deaman  again  iaterpoied.  Their 
lordiliipa,  he  utid,  kne«r  that,  io  a  court 
of  juitice,  ir,  initead  of  ukiog  the  >Uie- 
tncat  from  an  ioterpreter,  the^  examitied 
the  fritneu  himtelf,  and  be  aniwered  that 
he  did  not  knotr  tome  particular  point, 
but  that  he  gueeaed  or  imagined  lome  cir- 
cumitance  relative  to  which  a  queition 
might  be  atked,  the  couniel  appearing  in 
Buch  a  caie  would  not  do  hii  duty  to  hii 
client  if  he  did  not  iuitantaneously  inter- 
pOK,  and  prevent  the  witness  from  pro- 
ceeding. In  may  court  whatever,  he  con- 
ceived the  same  course  should  be  followed, 
and  thatthecounsel,  when  a  circumstance 
of  that  nature  occurred,  was  bound  to  bid 
the  witness  shut  his  mouth.  Here,  when 
■  word  was  interpreted  "  I  imagine"  it 
was  abiolulely  necessary  for  him  to  inter- 

Eose  to  prevent  the  whole  of  the  answer 
eing  received. 

The  Lord  CkanceUar  stated,  the  in- 
terpreter could  not  be  stopped  in  giving 
his  answer,  until  it  appeared  from  so  much 
of  hit  interpretstioD  as  he  had  made,  that 
he  was  then  about  to  state  imagination, 
and  that  it  now  appearing  what  the  wit- 
ness was  about  to  statCi  was  the  witness's 
imaginstion  and  not  his  knowledge,  that 
he  could  not  give  that  in  evidence. 

The  Interpreter  was  directed  to  inform 
the  witneu,  that  he  was  to  stale  to  theii 
lordships  only  the  facU  within  his  knaff< 
ledge. 

Mr.  Atlomtj/  Gnleral.— Did  you  ever  see 
Fergami  leposmg  under  any  otherient?    No. 

When  you  were  at  Jerusalem,  were  you 
present  at  the  church  there  at  any  ceremony? 

Wss  the  princess  there  ?    She  was. 

What  wu  the  ceremuny  7  Pcrgarai,  Aus- 
tin, and  the  count  Schiavini  were  mads 
ko^hts  of  5t.  Sepulchre. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a  Catholic 
order  f  It  is,  because  Ihey  wished  &rst  to 
know  somethmg  about  the  holy  Sacraments 
from  US  Catholics. 

Whilst  you  were  at  Jerusalem,  was  an; 
other  order  conferred  upon  Prrgami  ?  Whilst 
we  were  at  Jerussiem  I  know  nothing  of  iL 

Did  you  remain  at  Jenisslem  with  the  prin- 
ress,orreturn  before  her  Io  Jafiat  I  went  to 
jaffii  before  her  royal  highness. 

Did  the  princess  and  her  attendants  em- 
bark  at  Ja^  on  board  the  same  shipT  They 
did. 

After  they  left  Jaffa,  was  any  tent  made 
upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel  7    There  was. 

Wat  that  tent  closed  at  nightr    It  was. 

Was  any  soh  or  bed  placed  under  Ih&i 
tent?  There  was  a  sofa  and  a  small  bed,  the 
same  which  her  royal  higliness  had  oa  the 
journey. 
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How  were  that  sofa  and  bed  phwed  under 
the  tent?  They  made  an  angle,  with  a  little 
distance  to  make  a  passage. 

Have  you  yourself  ever  assisted  in  clONOg 
Ihat  tent  at  nighl  ?    Oulside  I  did. 

Who  «ras  in  the  tent  at.  the  time  you  hav» 
iissistcd  in  closing  it?  The  princess,  Pergami, 
and  some  person  belonging  to  ber  service — 
some  of  her  suite. 

Do  you  know  who  remwned  in  that  tent 
(luring  the  night  f  Those  wbo  remained 
under  the  tent  I  do  not  know ;  hut  the  ser- 
vants who  were  in  the  lent,  came  out  of  it, 
I  saw  them  on  the  deck,  and  spoke  to 
them. 

A  doubt  was  suggested  whether  the  witness 
had  not  said  they  came  in  and  out  of  the 
lent,  and  the  (juestian  was  proposed  to  the 

Under  the  lent  I  do  not  know  who  re. 
■aained ;  for  this  tent  bad  a  comrounicalJon 
which  communicated  also  below;  and  wh^ 
iher  the  princess  went  out  alto  from  it,  I  do 
not  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  lent  raitad  in  the 
morning }    Yes. 

Whom  have  you  seen  under  that  tent,  tfr 
have  you  seen  any  persons  under  that  teM 
when  It  hat  been  raised  in  the  morning  ?  For 
(he  most,  the  princcBs  either  uttiog  or  lying 
an  the  sofa,  and  Pergami  on  the  bed,  and  some 
._.!__     gomctimes  I  did,  and 
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dress ;  and  above  he  had  a  specie: 
cloak  or  toga— a  ipecies  of  moi 
with  large  sTee — 

Have  you  e*er  known  that  lent  closed  dnf- 
ioKthedayi    1  hitve. 

For  how  long  nta  time?  A  little  time, 
balfan  hour  or  an  hour. 

Who  were  under  the  lent  when  it  waa 
closed  in  the  day  T  It  appeared  the  same  aa 
it  appealed  in  the  evening  when  the  tent  waa 

Who  were  under  the  lent  at  the  time  it  was 
closed  in  the  dayF  The  princess,  PergaiOt, 
and  some  person  belonging  to  her  service  tliat 
assisted  in  closing  the  tent. 

Did  that  person  who  assisted  in  cloiiDg  the 
lent  come  out  fmm  it,  or  remain  under  itf 
Many  times  I  have  seen  this  person  on  ser- 
vice come  out,  but  at  other  timet  I  was  ein- 
ployed  shout  the  business  of  the  ship,  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  person  came  out  or 
remained. 

Inttrpreter. — Iu*ed  the  word  person,  at  be 
does  not  say  whether  it  was  male  orfemale. 

ifr.  Atlomey  Gtntral. — Do  you  know  bj 
whose  directions  the  tent  has  been  closed  oa 
those  occasions  i  Sometimes  the  count 
Schiavini,  or  Camera,  but  always  one  of  the 
suite  o[  her  royal  highness. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princeit  and  Per- 

Emi  walking  together. upon  the  dack^    I 
re.  ' 
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-  lu  whftl  maaiicrF   Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  9een  tbein  upon  the  deck 
when  they  have  not  been  walking?    I  have. 

in  what  situatioD  haveyou  seen  then  then  ? 
In  different  t ituationa. 

Deicribe  some  of  them?  Sometimea  utttng 
on  a  sun»  with  the  arm  of  one  behind  the 
back  of  the  other,  because  the  gun  was  small, 
supporting  each  other  with  the  arm ;  some- 
times Pergami  lying  on  his  back  upon  his 
«mall  bed,  and  the  princess  standing  near  to 
the  bed  of  Pergami  leaning  forward ;  but 
.whenever  this  happened,  the  captain,  now 
with  one  excuse  now  with  another,  sent  me 
away,  because  we  are  distant  relations. 

Yeu  say  you  have  seen  Uie  princess  and 
Pergami  sittwig  on  a  gun  with  their  arms 
teund  each  other,  have  you  ever  seen  the 
princess  and  Pergami  sitting  in  any  other  ai> 
tuation?    I  have. 

In  what  situation  have  you  seen  them? 
Sometimes  I  have  seen  Pergami  sitting  on  the 
<benph  near  to  the  main-mast,  and  the  prin- 
cess sitting  on  his  lap  or  thigh,  with  an  arm 
.««und  bia  neck  over  nis  shoulder. 

Have  you  observed  how  Pergami's  arm  waa 
^pon  that  occasion  ?  Pergami*s  arm  was  be- 
bud  the  back  of  the  princess,  and  the  arm 
of  the  princess  waa  round  the  neck  of  Per- 
^mi. 

Yojtt  have  stated  that  there  were  a  sofa  and 
abed  placed  under  this  tent,  do  you  know 
where  that  bed  was  taken  from  when  it  was 
.  plaoed  under  the  tent  ?  This  small  iron  bed 
came  on  board  when  the  princess  came,  with 
all  of  her  furniture  or  luggage. 

Do  you  know,  before  the  tent  was  erected, 
where  that  bed  was  placed  ?  First  of  ail  we 
must  observe  the  nature  of  the  bed,  which  had 
the  legs  of  iron,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  with- 
out boards  at  the  top;  when  we  began  to 
stretch  the  tent  upon  deck  to  shelter  from  the 
fun,  then  the  pnncess  ordered  this  sofa  to 
rest  herself  during  the  day,  and  then  also  from 
out  of  her  luggage  waa  brought  forward  this 
small  bed. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  course  of  vour 
voyage  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  S4th  of 
AtJffiist?    I  do. 

Did  any  thing  particular  take  place  on 
board  tht^  ship  on  that  day  ?    During  that  day 
%bere  was  |;eneral  mirth  through  the  whole  of 
.  the  equipage,  or  the  whole  of  the  crew,  which 
.  could  hardly  be  kept  in  during  the  evening; 
aAerwards  dishes   were   set  with  lights  to 
.  make  an  illumination  all  over  the  ship,  and 
to  all  the  sailors  was  given  to  drink ;  by  the 
order  of  Pergami,  they  had  a  dollar  each ; 
and  all  the  orew  danced,  and  they  cried, 
^  long  live  St.  Bartolomeo !  long  live  the  prin- 
cess !  long  live  the;chevalier  !** 

When  Pergami  came  on  board  at  Jaffis,  did 
he  wear  any  other  orders  than  the  order  of  St. 
Sepulchre  P  At  parting  from  Jaffii  it  was 
eeen  several  of  her  majesty's  court  appeared 
with  orders,  with  a  yellow  or  straw-coloured 
ribbon. 
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wiiat  was  that  order  called  ?    St.  Carotine. 

Crost-enmioed  by  Mr.  Dennnn,  on  behalf 
of  the  Queen. 

Who  of  the  household  had  those  orders  you 
have  last  named?  Pergami,  Austin,  the 
count  Schiavifii,  the  doctor.  Camera,  and  the 
two  English  officers  who  were  in  the  servioa 
of  her  royal  highness. 

Had  not  every  one  who  had  been  at  Jerur 
salem  with  her  royal  highness  those  orders  P 
Not  all;  but  only  those  seven  persons  whom 
I  have  mentioned. 

You  say  you  are  a  Neapolitan  by  birth, 
where  do  you  live  now  when  you  are  at 
home  ?  I  am  fixed  at  Messina,  because  I  live 
with  my  father,  who  iseetablisheOat  Messina^ 

Interpreter, — He  means  that  he  is  still  with 
his  father;  that  he  is  not  emancipated. 

What  is  your  father?  Gian  Battist^ 
Paturzo. 

W  hat  business  or  trade  ?  First  pilot  in  the 
royal  navy  of  Naples,  with  the  rank  of  an 
officer. 

You  are  not  married  yourself,  are  you?  I 
am  not. 

Have  you  always  borne  the  same  name? 
Yes,  certainly ;  I  never  changed  my  name. 

Was  your  name  well  known  on  board  the 
.ship  you  have  been  speaking  of?  Yes,  cer- 
tainly^ ;  by  all  the  crew  who  knew  me  to  be 
the  pilot. 

Of  how  many  did  the  crew  consist  ?  The 
crew  consisted  of  two-and-twenly  in  the 
whole. 

They  were  all  constantly  employed  in  ma- 
naging the  ship?  The  crew  was  employed 
both  in  the  service  of  the  ship  and  the  service 
of  the  pnncess,  as  I  was  employed  myself. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  lately ;  within 
this  week  ?    I  have  seen  the  captain. 

What  is  his  name  ?    Vincenzo  Gargiulo.     ^ 

Have  vou  'seen  no  other  of  the  crew  during 
this  week  ?    I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  them  within  this 
half  year?  About  two  months  a^;  but 
during  the  last  six  months,  as  Messma  is  a 
thorough  fore,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  sailors 
on  board  other  vessels. 

Who  was  the  man  whom  you  have  seen 
within  the  last  two  months  ?  Francesco  da 
Campora. 

where  did  you  see  him  ?    At  Messina. 

Was  the  little  gun  you  spoke  of  upon  the 
deck  ?  On  the  deck,  we  could  not  carry  it  in 
our  pocket. 

Tne  bench  near  the  mainmast  was  on  the 
deck  also?  The  bench  was  upon  deck,  be* 
cause  it  forms  the  trap-door. 

The  crew  had  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
deck  at  all  times?  As  soon  as  the  tent  wils 
closed*,  nobody  could  pass  through  the  place 
occupied  by  the  tent,  but  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  ship  they  might  go  on  deck  I 
mean. 

Were  you  ever  at  Milan  t  Now  in  my  way 
here. 
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You  oune  from  MessiDH  to  England  by 
MikdT  I  came  from  Messina  by  sea  to 
Naftleft,  from  Naples  by  land  to  Milan,  ¥mns, 
Dieppe,  from  Dieppe  I  crossed  the  iea  to 
Brighton;  and  from  Brighton  by  land  to 
London. 

Was  that  the  first  time  yoa  were  at  Milan  ? 
Yes. 

Who  first  applied  to  you  to  come  here? 
For  this  businen,  the  English  Tice  consul  at 
Messina. 

When  was  it  ?  Towards  the  tSrd  and  94tb, 
or  25th  of  the  last  month,  July. 

Was  that  the  first  time  vou  were  desired  to 
give  evidence  upon  this  subject?    Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  the  consul,  or  did  the  consul 
come  to  jrou?  The  consul  sent  fot  me$  be^ 
cause  he  had  been  charged  by  the  minister  at 
Niples. 

What  are  you  to  have  for  coming;  here? 
For  what  I  have  lost,  it  will  be  very  little  in^ 
deed. 

How  much  is  it  you  are  to  have?  Fof 
coming  here,  I  must  receive,  as  a  compense* 
tion  for  the  ship  and  the  trade  I  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  to  come  here,  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  month. 

Inierpreter,-^The  dollar  is  about  4$.  Sd*  to 
4ff.  4^9  but  I  remember  once  to  have  changed 
it  as  high  as  4«.  5d. 

Mr.  Venman, — Did  you  pay  your  own  tra- 
▼elline  eipenses  ?  I  have  paid  nothing,  be- 
cause! caiiie  accompanied  by  a  courier.  I 
bave  been  obliged  to  come,  because  the  tVii- 
nister  applied  to  the  consul,  and  the  consul 
told  me,  that  if  I  would  r.ot  eo,  I  should  be 
made  to  go,  by  means  of  the  government ; 
and  as  the  business  was  to  say  the  truth,  I 
was  not  willing  to  come  to  such  ext^mities. 
Who  was  that  courier  ?  From  Naples  to 
Milan,  Nicola  Janneo;  from  Mihin  here  a 
Mr.  Krouse,  or  something  like  it. 

How  did  you  travel  from  Naples  to  Milan? 
In  a  carriage ;  I  could  not  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  mean  a  sti^  coaoh,  or  a  diligence  ? 
A  hired  carria^,  which  the  courier  hired. 
^  Then  it  was liired  for  yon  two ;  not  a  car- 
riage which  any  person  might  take  his  seat  in 
for  payiOg  ?  Those  questions  it  is  useless  to 
put  to  me,  because  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
It.  I  saw  the  horses  changed,  the  only  thing 
I  know  is,  that  the  minister  gave  me  to  the 
courier,  and  the  courier  brought  me  here. 

The  minister  gave  you  to  one  courier,  and 
that  courier  gave  you  to  the  other,  Mr.  Krouse? 
This  courier  brought  me  to  Milan;  at  Milan 
colonel  Brown  gave  me  into  the  charge  of  the 
other  courier,  when  the  courier  brought  me  to 
Milan ;  at  Milan  we  deliveced  a  letter  to 
colonel  Drown,  which  letter  the  minister  had 
given  me ;  and  colonel  Brown  gave  me  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Krouse,  who  conducted  me  here. 
How  long  were  you  at  Milan?  I  have  not 
my  memorandum  book  in  my  pocket  book, 
perhaps  two  or  three  days. 

Where  did  you  live  during  those  two  oi 
three  days  ?  At  an  inn. 

vol.il 


How  often  did  you  se6  colonel  Brown  there  ^ 
When  I  took  the  letter  to  him,  and  when  X 
wetil  to  take  my  leave  to  set  out  with  the  se- 
cond courier. 

Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Vimer« 
carti  ?  The  name  of  Vimercarti  I  do  not  know 
at  aU ;  this  is  the  first  time  it  readies  my 
ear. 

Did  yod  see  any  person  there  who  eia- 
mined  yoti,  and  took  down  what  you  had  to 
say?  Yes. 

What  was  that  person  called?  There  wai 
present  colonel  Brown,  two  persons,  the  per- 
son who  wrote,  who  made  four,  and  I  mndt 
five. 

Did  colonel  Brown  put  questions  to  you  f 
Just  like  this  gentleman,  to  tell  the  truth  and 
what  I  had  seen. 

Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cms  of  Christ  f 
I  did  not  take  any  oath  on  the  cross,  beomstf 
I  vras  ilot  asked ;  but  it  was  the  same,  be- 
cause if  I  did  not  take  it  then  I  can  take  it  now, 
ahd  a  thousand  titees  before  I  die,  because  it 
is  the  truth. 

Were  you  sworft  at  all  at  Milan  ?  Not  at 
all. 

Had  you  been  examined  at  Naples  before 
you  set  out  ?  No. 

How  did  you  travel  with  Mr.  Krouse  frodi 
Mihin  to  Paris?  Also  in  a  carriaee. 

Were  you  and  Mr.  Krouse  alone  in  it,  or 
were  there  any  other  persons  f  I  and  Mr. 
Krouse  and  the  post  boys  that  were  changed. 
Was  it  a  cabriolet  ?  What  we  call  a  calashe, 
with  four  wheels,  with  two  seats  to  sit  upon. 
When  did  you  arrive  m  London  F  Yester* 
day. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Paris  ?  We  ar« 
rived  in  the  mornihg,  and  set  ottt  in  thd 
nieht. 

In  the  coarse  of  that  day  did  yon  see  any 
person  at  Paris  who  talked  to  you  'on  thn 
subject  ?  No,  ift  regard  to  my  deposition,  no. 
Did  they  ask  you  any  questions  upon  this 
object?  I  want  to  have  a  better  explanation^ 
because  I  do  not  understand. 

Did  any  body  talk  to  you  at  Paris  as  to 
what  yon  were  to  say  against  her  royal  high* 
ness  ?  No ;  because  otherwise  it  would  havd 
been  the  same  that  we  have  just  been  sayhig 
now  of  the  deposition. 

It  is  not  asked  whether  any  body  told  you 
what  to  say,  but  whether  any  person  had  any 
conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  ?  Did 
any  body  talk  to  you  at  all  at  P^ris  on  the 
subject  of  the  princess?  No,  for  in  Paris 
I  was  so  little  a  time  that  it  was  hardly  sufii- 
cient  for  me  to  rest,  for  I  was  traveUingby 
post. 

Were  yon  never  examined  before  a(K>n  this 
subject  before  you  set  out  ftom  Messina  foir 
Milan  ?  No. 

What  day  was  it  you  were  atTaris?  What 
is  to-day;  for  I  do  not  know. 

This  is  Wednesday  ;  how  many  days  ag6 
is  it?  Those  are  such  minnttft  that  I  do  not 
remember. 
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Do  you  nioaa  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell 
whether  you  were  at  Paris  duriog  the  last, 
week  or  n^t  ?  Saturday,  the  last  week,  I  was 
at  Paris. 

Have  vou  been  eiamined  since  you  came  to 
XnglaDQ?    Yes. 

Before  you  came  into  this  bouse  I  mean? 
Yes. 

Have  you  been  brought  into  this  place  be- 
fore vou  came  in  just  now  as  a  witness  ?    No» 

When  were  you  eiamined  here  in  London  ? 
Yesterday. 

Do  you  know  the  name  pf  the  gentleman 
who  examined  you?    No. 

You  were  not  sworn,  I  suppose,  yesterday? 
No, 

Where  have  you  been  since  your  arrival  in 
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Reexamined  by  Mr.  Aitorru^^GengraL 

Have  you  left  your  ship  at  Messina  ?    Yes, 

certainly. 

What  is  the  size  of  your  ship?  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  tons. 

Is  800  dollars  per  month  more  than  an 
adequate  compensation  for  your  coming  here, 
in  consequence  of  your  ship  and  yourself 
being  unempk>ved  during  the  time?  I  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  meant  to  apply  to  a 
compensation  for  myself,  or  for  the  ship. 

Is  that  more  than  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  ship  being;  unemployed  during  the 
time  you  are  here?  This  800  dollars  per 
month  is  not  so  much  for  the  mere  hiring  of 
the  ship,  for  I  and  the  other  men  of  the  same 


VT  nere  nave  you  oeeo  sincis  your  sitiyu  id     iw  luip,  lur  m,  luia  me  oiocr  raeu  or  ine  same 
London  ?    There ;  where  all  the  rest  were,    kind  do  not  reckon  so  much  upon  the  hiring 


where  there  is  communication  with  this  room, 
down  below. 

All  the  rest  of  whom  ?  Others ;  persons 
who  are  there. 

How  many  ?  I  never  had  the  curiosity  to 
reckon  them. 

Can  you  tell  whether  there  were  twenty  or 
one  hundred  ?  I  have  not  reckoned  them ;  I 
think  of  my  own  business. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
whether  there  are  ten  persons  only  or  ten 
times  ten  ?  Ten  and  ten  times  ten  make  a 
hundred,  if  I  do  know  arithmetic  that  will  do. 
In  the  place  from  which  you  come  here, 
were  there  as  many  as  six  persons?  Whether 
there  arc  six  or  whether  there  arc  more,  I 
do  not  know;  I  do  not  know  more  than 
Ihree,  which  is  the  captain, .  Theodore,  and 
the  cook. 

Do  you  mean  Theodore  Mfi^oochi  who  has 
been  here  examined  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  you  sup  last  ni^lit?  At  a  table, 
.  Did  those  persons  sup  with  you,  the  cap- 
tain, Theodore,  and  the  cook  ?  First  of  all 
last  night  I  took  tea;  secondly,  there  are 
persons  the  servants  in  the  employ  of  the 
place,  tben  in  the  room  where  I  took  tea  we 
were  five,  the  captain,  this  Theodore,  and  the 
Other ;  I  do  not  know  who  were  taking  tea, 
there  were  two,  three,  or  four;  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  number. 

Did  you  sup  together  afterwards?  I  took 
no  supper  last  night ;  I  took  tea. 


of  the  ship  merely  as  a  canier  of  goods,  but 
from  what  we  can  derive  from  our  own 
trading,  because  we  load  the  ship,  together 
with  some  other  merchants,  at  our  own  ac- 
count, and  we  may  lose  a  great  deal,  but  we 
may  gain  a  great  deal. 

Takins  those  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, is  the  sum  you  have  stipulated  for,  more 
than  an  adequate  compensation  in  your 
judgment?  I  cannot  tell,  if  my  speculatioo 
would  succeed,  I  could  gain  a  great  deal 
more ;  but  if  my  speculation  sboiud  fail,  I 
could  lose  more. 

Examined  by  the  £ord!r. 

Earl  Grey^— Where  is  your  ship  now  ?  I 
have  left  her  at  Messina. 

Was  it  about  to  sail  on  any  other  voyage^ 
when  you  left  it?    No« 

Must  that  vessel  remain  unemployed  while 
you  are  absent  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Is  it  possible,  that  it  may  be  sent  by  the 
other  proprietors  in  the  course  of  its  usual 
trade?  Why  not,  because  then  they  put  on 
her  another  captain,  and  that  hurts  my 
business. 

Then  it  is  a  compensation  for  your  absence, 
and  not  for  the  ship  not  being  employed  ? 
For  the  gain  which  I  lose  by  leaving  the  ship, 
and  leavmg  my  trade  unattended  to. 

Have  you  a  share  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
fourth  part  of  that  ship  in  any  profits  made 
by  that  ship  during  your  absence?     The 


What  day  was  it  you  came  from  Dieppe  to    fourth  part  of  the  ship  is  mi 
Brighton?    Yesterday  I  arrived  here,  which    to  me  after  the  deduction  of 


mine 


was  Tuesday;  Monday  we  set  out  from 
Dieppe,  and  on  Monday  evening  we  reached 
Brighton. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  not  being  aware 
of  the  attendance  of  this  witness,  he  trusted 
their  lordships  would  not  feel  him  precluded 
from  putting  further  questions  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  former  wituess  at  a  future  time,  in 
case  of  receiving  information  which  might 
render  it  materia]  to  do  so. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the 
liouse  wouM  judge  of  the  application  when 
it  was  made,  with  tlie  circumstances  occa- 
sioning it. 


IS  given 
the  expenses 
merely  for  the  freight,  but  not  for  what  I 
mieht  derive  upon  the  gain  of  the  trade. 

You  eaiu  the  proportion  of  that  paid  for 
the  profit  of  the  freight,  but  not  the  profit  of 
the  adventure?  None  in  the  merchandize, 
because  as  I  am  not  present  I  do  not  em- 
ploy my  money,  and  cannot  have  any  share  ia 
It. 

In  the  voyage  from  Jaffi^  how  many  sailors 
were  usually  employed  on  the  deck  at  night? 
Of  the  whole  crew,  one-half  was  employed 
for  four  hours,  and  the  other  half  was  not  em- 
ployed, consequently  Uie  other  half  was  at 
rest. 
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Then  lh«  HooM  is  to  iindvratHQi),  there 
were  always  ten  or  eleven  men  upon  Ihe  deck 
during  the  night!  And  when  it  was  bad 
weather  all  the  hands  were  on  deck. 

There  were  nerer  leas  Ihan  ten  T  Nerer, 
eicept  or  those  who  during  the  night  wtntto 
assist  to  dress  the  horses. 

Those  men  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  up 
and  down  deck  while  they  were  on  duty  ? 
I'he  person  at  the  helm  wu  at  the  helm,  I 
was  near  to  the  person  ii  the  helm,  and  the 
others  were  walking  at  the  bowsprit  at  the 
fore- castle. 

Was  (here  a  passage  by  which  they  could 
walk  past  the  tcntf  The  tent  occupied  a 
little  more  tbaa  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the 

Was  there  a  possKe  by  the  sides  of  the 
lent  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other?' 
On  the  side  wher«  the  tent  was  there  was  no 
fiaisage,  because  the  lent  reached  to  the  side 
of  the  ship ;  on  the  other  side  there  was  a 
passage. 

Were  the  men  in  the  habit  of  passing  the 
tent  during  the  night  I  Whenever  there  was 
•Dy  occasion  to  perform  some  serriceat  the 
poop,  they  passea ;  when  not,as  is  the  custom 
of  all  aailors,  they  remained  in  the  forecastle. 

Marquis  of  iaiudemi.  — At  the  time  at 
which  you  state  that  you  were  desired  by  the 
captain  to  go  away  on  some  pretence  or  an- 
other, where  were  you  sent  away,  toaaother 
part  of  the'  deck,  or  below  ?  According  to 
what  he  commanded  me  to  do. 

State,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what 
he  ordered  you  to  do,  whether  logo  below,  or 
to  another  part  of  the  deck  T  Sometimes  be 
told  me  to  ^  into  the  cabin  to  settle  his  ac- 
counts, for  they  were  open  accounts ;  some- 
times ha  told  me  to  Ro  to  the  forepart, 
and  take  care  of  the  sai^rs,  that  the;  should 
not  make  a  noise,  or  something  like  that 

When  the  captain  so  told  you  to  remove, 
were  there  any  other  persons  that  remained 
near  that  part  of  the  deck  where  her  royal 
faighnessandPergami,  and  the  captain,  were! 
Aihipianotatown;  though  I  went  away  from 
lh«n,  I  was  not  divided  from  them  except  by 
the  great  boat  or  the  long  boat,  which  was  in 
the  middle. 

Did  any  other  perwns  remain  in  that  situa- 
tion from  whuiice  you  were  desired  to  with- 
draw? Where  the  princess  was,  was  the 
princess  alone;  but  aa  1  have  stated,  the  gun, 
as  well  as  this  seat  or  bench,  was  in  the  very 
■niddleof  the  ship,  wherever  they  put  them- 
■elves,  they  are  in  a  species  of  situation  wher- 
ever they  place  themselves. 

At  the  time  that  you  were,  under  some 
pretence  or  other,  directed  by  the  captain  to 
remove  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  her 
royal  highness,  and  the  captain,  and  Pergami 
were,  were  there  other  persons  remaining 
near  to  the  captaiu,  and  to  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Petnmi,  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  ? 
As  soon  as  I  went  away,  t  could  not  know 
what  wu  paaiioi  there. 
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Were  there  any  other  peraons,  at  the  tima 
you  were  so  sent  away,  who  were  suffered  to 
remun  in  that  part  of  the  deck  from  whence 
youwereientP  Mii»t  I  know  it  before  I  went 
away,  or  after  I  have  gone  away. 

At  the  time  you  went  wayr  At  the  mo- 
ment that  I  was  going  away  something  waa 
ordered  to  me,  and  I  could  not  pay  attention 
to  what  was  done,  or  who  remained. 

At  the  lime  you  have  stated  that  her  royal 
highness  and  Pei^mi  were  reclining  in  the 


was  calm,  stormy,  or  otherwise^  IT  there  bad 
hern  a  storm  they  could  not  have  been  on 
deck;  it  was  summer-time,  and  it  was  fine 
weather.  Once  we  had  a  storm,  and  thejr 
were  not  then  on  deck. 

Earl  of  Kowiery.— Had  your  ship  much 
motion  at  thai  time  t  During  summer  thera 
ia  only  light  air,  and  then  it  is  followed  by 
calms ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  tide  to  maks 
any  motion;  and  when  they  were  sitting 
there,  it  was  calm ;  the  ship  did  not  move. 

In  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  you  state,  there 
was  a  communication  to  Ihe  cabin  below  from 
the  tent;  did  that  communication  lead  to  any 
other  part  of  the  ship,  or  was  it  only  a  com- 
munication to  a  particular  place  from  which 
there  was  no  exit,  except  to  Ihe  tent  again  f 
I  will  describe  the  plan  immediately,  and 
thus  I  spare  trouble;  if  you  will  favour  idb 
with  a  sheet  of  ^aper  I  wiU  do  it  immediately. 
Do  your  lordships  wish  to  have  the  plan  of 
the  corridor  where  the  cabins  were,  or  of  the 
part  of  the  vessel,  ur  the  whole  deck. 

Did  that  communication  which  you  state 
went  from  Ihe  middle  of  the  tent  to  below, 
go  to  any  other  part  of  the  ship;  and  if  ao, 
to  what  part  i 

[The  witness  drew  a  plan  of  the  ship.] 
UUrpreter.~Yit  has  given  me  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  tent;  the  whole  of  this  is  the 
whole  tent  when  it  was  closed,  this  is  U)« 
jofa,  and  this  is  the  bed ;  here  are  the  steps 
that  go  down  below,  and  the  lent  would  take 
In  the  steps  inside, 

[The  plan  was  handed  in  to  their  lonbhipt.] 
(Stt  nixt  page.} 
IFifneu.— Those  steps  lead  into  the  dininj^ 
room. 

Then  when  the  tent  was  so  placed,  was 
ihereany  possibility  of  gelling  itilo  the  dining- 
room  except  through  llie  tentf  There  waa 
uiolher  place  which  I -have  marked  a  liltl* 
higher  up  under  the  archway,  because  that 
led  into  the  middle  ofihe  cubins. 

In  the  position  you  have  deKribed  bar 
royal  hizhnes*  and  Pergami  upon  the  bench 
under  which  was  the  pump,  were  there  any 
other  persons  capable  o(  seeing  their  position  f 
Yes,  why  not;  because  it  was  a  time  that 
other  people  were  taking  the  fresh  air  in 
the  ceol  of  ihe  evening,  other  people  ini^l 
sea  if  Ibey  choM  to  look. 
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Lord  Auckland.^'^^Mn  you  tecolUct  in  wbal 

Ert  of  the  ship  during  this  voyage,  Teodort 
lyoochi  slept?    Yes. 

SUteit?  He  had  as  a  place  assigned  to 
him  a  hammock  in  the  hold,  but  wherever 
he  felt  more  easy  he  stretched  himself. 

Could  he  from  that  sleeping  place  possibly 
hear  whatpasaed  in  the  night  intlietent? 
When  he  slept  in  the  hold  I  believe  nol,  be- 
cause the  noise  must  have  passed  through 
two  decks. 

Lord£/^&^otf|[A.— DidTheodoreMajooclii 
doep  habitually  in  the  hold,  or  between 
decks?  To  assert  that  would  be  telling  an  un- 
truth, which  I  will  not  telL 

Did  he  ever  sleep  in  tha  dining-room  ?  I 
know  not 

Where  did  Pergamt  sleep  during  the  vovage 
fcom  Jai&  ?  There  were  two  beds  as  we  have 
said  under  the  tent,  and  when  the  tent  was 
opened,  it  was  seen  that  upon  that  small  bed 
was  Pergami,  and  on  the  sofa  was  the  princess; 
when  the  tent  was  closed  I  had  no  communi* 
catioD  with  the  part  of  the  ship  belonging  to 
the  princess,  therefore  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  voyage  from  Jaffa,  had  Per{;aini 
any  other  place  to  sleep  in  but  the  bed  within 
the  tent  t  Where  the  princess  and  Pergami 
•lopt  under  the  tent  I  nave  not  seen  them; 
^t  what  I  know  morally  is,  thatUie  princess 
gd  Pergami  slept  under  the  tent,  because 
■jM  were  horses  on  board,  which  made  a 
^Rt  deal  of  noise,  and  they  said  thatthegr 
^W  not  bear  to  sleep  below. 


Where  wera  the  beds  placed  during  the 
voyage  from  Jaffa,  which  the  princess  ami 
Pergami  used  as  described  by  you  in  the  voy-r 
a»B  from  Tunis  ?  On  the  sm  there  was  nor 
tmog  else  but  the  single  mattrass  of  the 
princess,  which  was  doubled,  and  the  olbtf 
mattrasses  of  the  princess  were  placed  on  thfi 
bed,  where  they  had  been  placed  at  the  begin- 
ninst  below. 

You  stated,  that  the  further  part  of  tht 
cabin  was  divided  into  two;   in  one  of  the 
rooms  so  formed  slept  the  princess,  and  in 
the  other  countess  Oldi;   and  the  bed  of 
Pergpimi  was  placed  in  the    dining-rooro; 
where  were  those  two  beds  placed  during  tho 
voyage  from  Jaffs?  The  bfld  of  the  princesa 
remained  there  where  it  was ;  as  to  the  bed  of 
Perauni,  when  he  eot  up,  \%  was  rolled  up ; 
for  tney  had  otbcr  things— their  luegsge ;  to? 
the  bed  of  Pe^aroi  ha2  not  a  becUtead,  but 
was  put  down  on  the  planks  of  the  ponidor. 
and  It  was  roll^  up  inthemormng;  but  t 
never  have  paid  attention  to  see  whether  X\m 
bed  was  there  or  was  not  there. 

Was  the  disuibution  nsade  of  the  apart- 
ments different  on  the  voyage  f|om  Jaffii  from 
what  it  was  on  the  voyage  fiom  Tunis :  can 
you  draw  a  plan  of  the  distribption  of  th# 
apartments  before  and  aftor  the  alleia^^o? 

[The  witness  drew  a  plan  of  the  original  ntiift-> 
tion  of  the  apartments  in  the  snip,  wImcU 
was  handed  to  their  lordships.] 
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Besides  this,  which  I  have  now  given  to 
their  lordships,  the  only  alWmtion  suuie 
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that  Ibe  bed  of  FCTfpiini  from  hn  room  wu  I 
{lut  into  tUe  dinJDE-riioin  near  to  the  door. 

Wu  Pergami'a  Ded  takeo  out  every  night 
on  the  vovBge  Trom  Jaffa?  As  tothialcBiiDot 
tell  vhst  Dappeneil  below  in  the  apartment  of 
the  princess,  becauM  there  I  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  I  do  not  know  wbai  happened  in  that  I 
place,  encepi  that  when  we  put  into  a  bar-  j 
bour,  nhere  the  princess  lanaed,  either  with 
the  whole  or  a  ]»rt  of  her  suite,  during  the  i 
day  I,  with  Iho  crew,  went  to  clean  theapart-  I 
ineoli,  aud  thus  I  was  enabled  to  see  tliat 
the  bed  of  the  princess  was  there,  because  I 
went  to  have  tne  room  cleaned.  I 

Did  other  persona  sleep  where  Majoochi 
usually  slept!  Yes,  that  is  where  Majoocbi 
had  his  bed. 

Did  Camera  sleep  in  the  same  placet  No, 
Camen  slept  in  the  cabin. 

How  many  tents  were  there  in  the  journey 
to  Jerusalem?  1  do  not  know;  many,  several; 
as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  so  many  as  we 
were. 

Jl^d  ChanteUor.—Bo  you  know  where  the 
female  attendanta  slept  in  the  voyage  from 
Jaffii !  The  women  had  the  small  cabin  which 
I  have  marked  down,  the  other  was  assigned 
to  the  countess  Oldi,  but  I  never  went  below, 
snd  uw  whether  tbej  actually  slept  there. 

Lord  Btliavett.—T)'ui  you  ever  see  the 
lantern,  or  light,  put  out  froai  under  the  lent, 
after  Ibe  princess  had  retired  from  the  tent, 
to  any  person  to  Uke  it  away  J  The  light, 
yes ;  sometimes  this  light  was  given  from 
under  the  lent,  and  sometimes  it  was  carried 
down  helow,  by  the  eommunicatioD  below. 

Do  you  know  who  received  it  under  the 
tent?  This  light  was  not  put  from  under  the 
teat;  it  was  put  out  of  the  tent,  sometimes 
the  captain,  sometimes  Theodore,  sometimes 
Carliuo,  sometimes  the  sailors;  even  the 
captain  himself  took  it  away,  whoever  was 

Do  you  know  who  gave  it  out?  Ho,  for 
this  light  remained  in  the  tent  for  sometime 
after  the  tent  was  properly  arranged;  1  did 
not  remain  near  to  tlie  tent  beyond  the  time 
in  which  the  lent  was  arranged,  then  I  went 
away;  I  mean  when  I  was  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  person  slept  in 
the  dining- room  during  the  voyage  from  Jaftal 
Do  yourlordships  speak  of  what  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eves. 

No;  doyouinow  it  positively  T 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  unwillingness 
tointcrposeby  wayofobjerlion  toaquntion 
bftm  their  lordships,  but  submitted,  that  the 
(]uestiun  was  not  in  the  fcrm  in  which  ques- 
tions were  usually  put  by  counsel. 

The  counsel  were  informe(l,  that  where 
questions  were  put  by  the  House,  their  lord- 
ships had  always  pctmitied  counsel  to  submit 
to  the  House,  whether  these  questions  were 
•orrect,  that  the  rounse]  had  most  properly 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  noble  lord ;  that  be  bad  there. 
fi»  la  iMjuMt  that  tb«  noUe  iotd  would  staia 
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the  question  he  wished  to  pntpoM;  that  in 
the  Berkeley  peerage  it  had  been  laid  down, 
that  after  the  counsel  has  closed  their  eiami- 
nations,  their  lordships  were  at  liberty  to  put 
questions  not  put  by  the  counsel,  being  b(iun4 
tu  do  justice  between  the  parties.  The  -lues- 
tion  was  proposed  as  follows : 

Do  you  know  whether  any  person  alept  is 
the  diuing-room  during  the  voyage  from 
Jafiii?  This  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  re. 
member  any  particularity  with  re^d  to  this. 

£arl  of  DarnUy.—Do  you  know  whether 
during  the  same  voyage,  the  pri:icesa  toolc 
her  clothes  off  durmg  the  night,  or  whether 
she  did  not?  We  must  distinguish  betwiit 
knowing  and  seeing ;  what  I  know  and  what 

I  have  seen ;  I  have  seen  sometimes  in  the 
morning  tho  princess  open  a  little  of  Ibe 
tent,  and  I  saw  her  having  a  white  aowo  on, 
a  dressing  sown,  or  some  gown  or  oUier,  and 
she  opeoeathe  tent  just  to  take  a  morsel  nf 
air  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  rose. 

&Ir.  Cohen  was  asked  whether  that  was  the 
whole  of  tbe  answer,  and  he  slated  that  it 

Lord  £/fen6oriiti|;S.— Have  yon  ever  seen 
Pergami  look  out  of  the  tent  about  thfe  sante 
lime?  No]  because  towards  the  sea  whert 
the  princess  opened,  tbe  princess  opened  just 
as  lilile  aa  to  put  out  her  upper  parts,  her 
neck  or  shoulders. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the 
chamber  jn  wliich  the  princess  slept  down 
below,  and  that  of  the  coimtess  Oldi,  when 
they  both  alept  down  below  ?  Yes,  there  waf 
a  communication  to  pass  from  the  room  M 
the  countess  Oldi  to  that  of  the  princess. 

Without  going  through  the  aining-isoat 
Yes. 

Mr.  Denman  requested  their  lordships  to 
put  a  question  b)  uk  witness,  which,  uiider 
the  leave  of  I  he  House,  was  propcMed  as  follows: 

What  is  the  name  of  your  sbipalMesiinal 

II  Vero  Fedele; 


What  are  the  namea  of  your  partner*  T  Only 
Jagonio  Milanase. 

Earl  of  XauiJcriJd^.— From  your  knowladga 
of  the  Htuation  of  the  dioipg-room  relative  M 
the  tent,  could  a  porMn  in  that  dituBg-rwHB 
hear  what  passed  in  the  tent  when  the  tcqt 
was  shut  up  ?  Yes,  a  person  inight  bear  well, 
provided  tliey  were  wofdi  pronounced  with 
their  natural  force. 

[The  witness,  and  also  the  caunsel  wert  d^ 
reeled  to  withdraw,] 

The  Lord  ChantxUer  stid,  that  heton 
the  House  separated,  he  wieheil  to  attte, 
that  he  had  not  failed  to  apply  to  th« 
higheat  sottrcea  of  information,  an  (be 
point,  how  for  prosecution!  nuebt  be  iue^ 
ported  against  witnesies  examined  in  the 
oourte  of  thii  proceediaff.  He  nadeiv 
stood,   moit  unqiHitiooabljF,  thU  Mich 
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proMCUtiont  could  be  maintained;  but 
he  had  not  put  to  the  same  sources  any 
Question  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  exercise  of 
tne  privileges  of  the  House,  should  it  in- 
terpose to  prevent  the  production  of  the 
necessary  evidence.  It  was  material  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  satis6ed  upon 
this  matter:  and  another  point  of  import- 
ance W88«  that  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  the  House  should  not 
lose  sight  of  its  privileges.  A  third  con- 
sideration was,  that,  by  coming  to  any 
resolution  on  this  subject,  it  should  not 
be  implied  that  there  would  be  any  occa« 
eion  to  prosecute  any  of  the  witnesses. 
He  purposed  to*morrow  to  move  the 
House  to  resolve,  in  effect,  that  if  there 
ahall  be  occasion  for  such  prosecutions, 
the  House  will  suspend  its  privileges,  and 
sot  interpose  to  prevent  them ;  meaning, 
at  the  same  time,  to  frame  that  resolution 
in  such  terms  as  to  answer  all  the  objects 
in  view, 

^  Ordered,  That  the  further  considera- 
tion and  second  reading  of  the  said  bill  be 
deferred  till  tO'morrow. 


Sill  ^  Pains  and  PmuMa 
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Thundatff    August  24. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
-further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
her  majesty,  counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Vincenzo  Gargiulo  was  called  in, 
and  sworn  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  marchese  di  Spineto. 

Mr.  Williams  (one  of  her  majesty's 
counsel)  said:— My  lords;  before  this 
witness  is  examined,  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  revive  discussion  upon  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  your  lordships  may  be 
aupposed  to  have  decided,  but  I  wisn  to 
understand  distinctly  from  your  lordships, 
whether  or  not  a  question  is  decided  which 
I  am  desirous  to  submit— -a  point  which  I 
believe  has  not  b|en  under  your  lordships 
consideration,  still  less  in  any  degree 
argued  before  your  lordships. 

My  lords ;  in  the  observations  which  I 
am  about  shortly  to  address,  I  do  not— 
indeed  the  body  of  authorities  to  the  con- 
trary would  be  sufficient  to  discourage 
me  from  so  doing— attempt  to  say  that 
upon  any  preliminary  inquiry  there  can 
be  the  slightest  discussion  or  examination 
into  any  person's  particular  faith  or  belief, 
provided  be  entertains  a  settled  opinion 
with  reapect  to  a  iiiture  state  and  the 


being  of  a  God— that  I  admit;— ^bot 
although  that  be  true,  yet  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  in  every  case  a  person  who 
is  adduced  as  a  witness  is  to  be  sworn 
according  to  that  form  and  in  that  cere- 
mony which  he  deems  to  be  most  binding 
upon  his  conscience.  1  do  not  state  this 
upon  sliffht  grounds,  because  your  lord- 
ships well  know  the  case  of  Ormichund  v. 
Barker,  which  was  so  solemnly  decided,— 
in  that  esse  which  arose  upon  the  Imme- 
diate question,  whether  or  not  a  person 
not  having  any  idea  of  the  Christian  reli« 
gion,  but  being  completely  a  heathen^ 
could  or  could  not  be  an  admissible  wit- 
ness at  all,  all  the  judges,  without  excep- 
tion, including  the  lord  chancellor,  went 
upon  this  precise  ground,  that  a  person 
who  is  to  be  sworn  in  each  case  is  to  be 
sworn  according  to  those  ceremonies 
which  he  himself  deems  to  be  most  bind- 
ing upon  his  own  conscience ;  he  is  to  be 
**  most  solemnly  sworn,''  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  learned  judges  ;  in  the  lan- 
guage of  chief  justice  Parker,  which  was 
adopted  by  chief  justice  Willes,  **  oatha 
are  to  be  administered  to  all  .persons  ac- 
cording to  their  own  opinions,  and  as  It 
most  affects  their  consciences."  Your  lord- 
ships will  not  fail  to  observe  those  words, 
**  as  it  most  affects  their  consciences," 
insomuch  that  if  in  the  case  of  a  Chinese^ 
which  has  once  occurred—If  in  the  case 
of  a  Mahometan,  which  has  once  occured 
-—any  one  of  those  persons  should  have 
taken  the  form  of  oath  which  is  binding 
upon  every  inhabitant  of  this  realm,  and 
he  was  afterwards  to  begin  to  give  his  evi- 
dence, it  is  manifest  by  what  occurs  in  all 
of  those  cases,  that  it  would  not  be  m 
binding  obligation  upon  him,  but  it  would 
behaving  recourse  to  a  ceremony  which, 
though  material  in  this  country,  is  imma- 
terial in  his  conception ;  and  therefore 
passing  by  his  own  particular  opinion  and 
bis  own  particular  ceremony  would,  in 
effect,  be  giving  perfect  latitude,  and  re- 
lieving his  conscience  from  the  virtual  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath.  In  the  case  to  which 
I  nave  referred  the  Gentoo  was  sworn  by 
the  ceremony  which  he  thought  most 
binding. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor.-^l  do  not  appre- 
hend there  can  be  any  doubt  in  point  of 
law  with  respect  to  what  you  now  state. 
You  may  take  it  as  conceded,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  sworn  in  any  particular  form, 
if  be  does  not  believe  in  the  being  of  a 
God  or  a  future  state— if  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  Ihe  being  of  a  God  or.a  future 
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state  he'coold  not  be  a  witness  at  all.  I  ap- 
prehend he  must  pledge  himself  lo  vera- 
city in  a  form  binding  according  to  his 
own  religious  opinions. 

Mr.  Williams. — I  distinctly  admit,  that 
any  sort  of  belief  of  that  description  can- 
not be  inquired  into — ^I  allow  that  is  no 
Question  to  be  made— it  is  decided  that 
tlie  question  cannot  be  put.    Mr.  Justice 
BuUer  refused  to  permit  a  person  to  be 
asked  whether  he  believed  in  the  Gospels, 
when  he  stated  that  he  believed  in  the 
being  of  a  God,  and  that  he  conceived  he 
was    responsible    to    that   God.     What 
I   was   about  to    submit  to  your   lord- 
ships is  this,  that  we  have  a  right  to  inquire 
from  this  particular  witness,   supposing 
him  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  whether  or 
not,  according  to  the  form  of  swearing  in 
his  own  particular  country,  and  according 
to  the  form  of  law  whicn  there  obtains, 
there  are    not    certain    ceremonies   ob- 
served which  he  deems  to  be  material  to- 
wards the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  the 
omission  of  which  ceremonies  in  his  parti- 
cular case,  would  be  as  fatal  as  swearing 
a  Gentoo  on  tlie  Gospels,  or  swearing  a 
Mahometan  upon  the  Gospels,  whereas 
the  evidence  of  each  of  those  witnesses 
would  be  admissible  only  upon  the  ground 
that  their  faith  is  pledged  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  particular  form  of   oath 
which  each  of  them  deems  roost  solemn 
and  most  binding,  and  upon  this  I  found 
the  inquiry  we  were  about  to  institute  of 
this  witness,  and  what  I  am  submitting  to 
your  lordships  upon  that  subject  is,  that 
It  is  competent  for  us  to  inquire  upon  this 
preliminary  question,  I  mean  upon  the  voir 
dire,  whether  or  not  there  are  ceremonies 
which  he  in  his  own  country  would  have 
gone  through,  which  he  in  his  conscience 
believes  to  be  binding,  which  have  not 
been  observed  upon  the  present  occasion, 
though  the  ceremony  at  present  observed 
is,  for  the  reason  I  have  given,  binding 
upon  the  subjects  of  this  realm.     So  that 
1  do  not  at  all  impugn  the  validity  of  this 
person's  oath — I  do  not  call  in  question 
his  particular  opinions — I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,  but  merely  wish  to  know 
whether  he  has  been,  in  the  language  of 
chief  justice    Parker,   <•  most   solemnly 
sworn*' — ^whether  the  oath  has  been  ad- 
ministered according  to  his  opinion,  as  it 
does  most  affect  his  conscience,  and  it  is 
with  that  view,  that  1  beg  leave  to  submit 
some  questions  to  the  witness  upon  the 
voir  dire, 

Mr.  ^r0i/^A(ii9i.— 'Perhaps  your  lordships 
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will  allow  me  to  call  your  attention,  in 
support  of  what  has  been  urged  by  my 
learned  friend,  to  the  case  in  Cowper  and 
to  the  particular  expression  used  ly  mj 
lord  Mansfield  in  referring  to  the  cdte  of 
Ormichund  v.  Barker:  •<  Upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law  no-  particular 
form  is  essential  to  the  oath  to  be  takea 
by  a  witness" — No  more  do  we  contend 
for  any  particular  form;   but,  he  adds, 
«  but  as  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  bind  the 
witness's  conscience,  every  roan   should 
be  bound  by  that  form  which  be  thinks 
will  bind  his  conscience  most.''    Now,  I 
submit  to  your  lordships  the  materiality 
of  that  mode  of  expression  *<  which  he 
thinks  will  bind  his  conscience  most,**  and 
my  lord  Mansfield  adds,  **  this  was  agreed 
to  in  the  case  of  Ormichund  v.  Barker  by 
the  judges.''      Now  your  lordships  will 
observe,  that  were  it  not  for  this  mode  of 
laying  down  the  rule,  it  might  be  open  to 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  to 
contend,  and  it  might  be  open  to  the  ob- 
servation which  dropped  from  your  lord* 
ships  the  other  day,  that  if  a  man  only 
believes  in  God  and  a  future  state,  that 
is  sufficient  as  far  as  it  regards  the  binding 
him  by  the  religious  sanction  of  an  oath-— 
that  if  he  says,  «  I  am  bound  by  this 
form,  this  is  a  form  which  binds  my  con- 
science"— were  it  not  for  the  authority  I 
have  just  stated,  it  roight  be  contended 
that  we  have  enough  if  we  have  got  him 
to  take  that  forro  of  oath  that  he  admits 
binds  his  conscience ;  but  my  lord  Mans- 
field goes  a  step  farther ;  relying  on  the 
case  of  Ormichund  v.  Barker,  and  refer- 
ring to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  that 
case,  he  says,  **  every  man  should  be 
bound  by  that  form  which  he  thinks  will 
bind  his  conscience  most."     Supposing 
an  Englishman  were  to  go  to  Chma  and 
were  to  pass  through  the  mode  of  swear- 
ing in  a  court  there,  which  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  a  Chinese  has  gone  through 
at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  an  admiralty 
case,  in  the  year  1806,  a  case  of  Murder, 
in   which  we  know  the  Chinese  had    a 
China  saucer  held  up  before  him,  which 
was  broken,  and  certain  words  were  pro- 
nounced by  him  or  by  the  priest,  that  be- 
ing the  mode  of  swearing  by  which  hit 
conscience  would  be  bound  in  his  own 
country — supposing,  I  say,  an  Englishman 
to  so  to  China,  and  a  saucer  were  to  be 
broken  before  him  and  the  words  pro- 
nounced, and  he  made  no  objection  (for  I 
understand  the  objection  to  my  arguoM^^ 
to  be  that  the  witness  does  not  ob}«^^ 
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could  it  be  said  lo  be  sufficient  that  the 
£oglf8hman  did  not  object  to  the  mode  of 
swearing,  aupposing  be  admitted  upon  the 
voir  diref  that  it  bound  him  to  a  certain 
degree,  .when  every  man  knows  that  ano- 
ther mode  of  swearing  is  a  mode  in  which 
-he  is  accustomed  to  be  sworn  in  his  own 
country  and  with  which  he  has  associated 
all  his   ideas  of   religious  observance-* 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
.as  imposing  the  solemnity  of  a  religious 
aanctioQ,  and  what  we  commoDlv  call  the 
obligation  of  an  oath^-could  it  be  main- 
tained, that  he  ought  not  to  be  sworn,  and 
that  the  court  would  not  have  said,  you 
ahail  be  swom»  not  in  a  way  which  you 
admit  binds  your*  oonsciencei  that  is  not 
enouffh,  but  you  shall  be  sworn  in  the  way 
which  **  moii  binds  your  conscience." 

Lord  CXaactfttor.— The  Counsel  will  be 
ao  good  as  to  inform  the  House,  what 
js  the  question  they  wish  to  put  to  the 
witness. 

Mr.  fViUiams,'^!  am  desirous  to  learn 
from  him,  first,  whether  he  has  ever 
been  examined  as  a  witness  in  his  own 
<iountry  i 

Lord  CAaitceUtr.  — That  does  not 
fiignify. 

Mr,  ^tl/iam«.— Also,  whether  he  has 
feen  a  witness  examined,  and  then  whe- 
ther there  are  certain  ceremonies  observed 
at  the  time  of  administering  the  oath  ? 

Lord  ChanoeUor.^^li  it  is  not  inconve-* 
nient  to  you,  con6ne  yourself  at  present 
to  the  proposal  of  one  question. 

Mr.  IViUiams.^-li  shortly  comes  to 
this,  whether  there  are  not  certain  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs,  which  he  deems  lo  be  binding 
upon  his  conscience* 

Lord  Chaucellor.'^My  lords;  I  state 
it  as  the  opinion  I  have  received  from  the 
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belongs,  but  that  they  are  al  liberty  to 
ask  him  whether  the  oath  tendered  to  him 
i%  that  which  is  binding  upon  his  own 
conscience.    I  remember  a  case  to  have 
occurred  when  I  was  at  the  bar.    A  per- 
son came  into  the  court  of  King's-bench, 
in  the  time  of  lord  Kenyan  or  lord  Man^ 
field,  I  think  lord  Kenyon.    Lord  Chief 
Justice  Eyre  was  sitting  in  the  other  court 
—a  witness  came  who  did  not  describe 
himself  to   be  of  any  particular   sect, 
entitling  him  to  an  indulgence,  but  slating 
that,  from  certain  ideas  in  his  own  mind, 
he  could  not   swear   according  to    the 
usual  form  of  the  oath ;  that  he  would 
hold  up  his  hand,  and  would  swear,  but 
would  not  kiss  the  book*    I  have  no  diffi* 
cully  in  saying,  that  I  wished  vety  much 
to  get  rid  of  that  witness,  and  I  asked 
what  was  his  reason  for  refusing  to  be 
sworn   in  a  certain  form*?     He   gave  a 
reason  which  appeared  to  me  a  very  ab* 
surd  one,  but    it  strengthens    the  very 
matter  we  are  upon*—**  because  it  waa 
written  in  the  Revelations  that  the  Angel 
standing  upon  the  sea  held  up  his  hand  " 
—this  appeared  to  roe  to  be  no  very  good 
reason.    J  said  this    does  not  apply  to 
your  case,  for,  in  the  first  place,  you  are 
no  angel,  secondly,  you  cannot  tell  how 
the  Angel  would  have  sworn  if  he  had 
been    on  shore.    The  chief  justice  sent 
into    the   court  of    Common    Pleas  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  chief  justice  Eyre,  and 
the  opinion  delivered  by  chief  justice  Eyre^ 
and    which    the    learned    chief    justice 
thought    himself  bound    by    was,    that 
though  this  man  could  not  swear  himself 
to  be  of  a  particular  sect,  yet,  if  he  stated 
(whether  his  reason  was  a  good  or  a  bad 
one)  that  that  was  the  manner  consistens 
with  his  feelings  of  the  obligation  of  an 
oath,  and  that  which  would  be  hioding  on 


Judges,  and  the  opinion  I  entertain  my-    his  conscience,  thaC  was  the  oath  which 


self,  that  the  witness  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther he  considers  the  oath  lie  has  now. 
taken  to  be  an  oath  binding  upon  his  con- 
science, and  that  the  question  now  pro- 
posed to  be  put  to  the  witness  ought  not 
to  be  put. 

.  Mr.  Brougham, — We  do  not  put  that 
question :  we  do  not  deny  that  it  may  to 
ft  certain  degree  be  binding. 

Lord  Erskine.^^My  lords;  I  beg  to 
express  my  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  delivered  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  competent  to  the  learned  counsel 
to  show  whether  there  are  other  forms 
used  in  the  country  to  which  the  witness 


ought  to  be  put  to  him ;  and  that  was  ad- 
ministered.   The    question  is  what    the 
witness  feels  himself. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^l  only  msh  it  to  bA 
understood  what  is  the  point  we  have 
raised.  Our  objection  is  not  that  he  is 
not  bound  by  it,  but  that  if  there  be  ano^ 
ther  way  which  would  bind  him  more»  that 
should  be  preferred. 

Earl  Grejf  proposed  to  have  it  put  to 
the  witness,  whether  any  other  form  of 
oath  would  be  more  binding  on  hia 
conscience. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  if  the  mode 
in  which  the  oath  had  been  administered 
to  the  witness  waa  wrong,  then  aU  the 
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foreign  witnesses  that  liad  given  evidence  |  at  the  bar,  and  those  who  had  not  yet 
in  courts  of  justice,  in  bis  experience,  had 
been  improperly  sworn. 

Earl  Grey  proposed  to  refer  it  to  the 
Judges  whether  tlie  witness  might  not  be 

asked,  if  there  was  any  other  mode  of 

swearing  which  he  thought  more  binding 

on  his  conscience  ? 

Lord  ChanccUoir, — I  understand  your 

lordships  wish  this  question  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Judges.—"  If  a  witness  pro* 

''  duced  in  the  Courts  below,  without  ob- 

*^  jecting  to  it,  takes  the  oath  according 

**  to  the   usual  form,  can  he  be  asked 

**  whether  he  considers  the  oath  he  has 

*'  taken  as  binding  upon  his  conscience ; 

**  and  can  he  be  also  asked,  whether  there 

'<  are  other  modes  of  swearing  more  bind- 

*<  ing  on  his  conscience  than  the  oath  he 

'<  has  taken  ?"   I  remember  a  case  before 

Mr.  Justice  Gould— a  person  of  some  pe- 
culiar way  of  thinkingin  Scotland  was  called 

as  a  witness,  I  apprehend  either  at  New- 
castle or  Northumberland;  theman  object- 
ed to  be  sworn  in  the  usual  manner,  and 

gave  a  very  singular  reason.    Mr^  Justice 

Gould  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  he 

objected  to  take  an  oath ;   he  said  he  had 

taken   an   oath   that  he  would   take  no 

oath — the  learned  judge  was  of  opinion 

that  as  he  had  once  taken  an  oath  he 

must  take  an  oath  again  ;  but  on  the  man 

afterwards    saying    that    tire  manner   in 

which  he  pledged  his  conscience  was  by 

holding  up  his  hand,  he  was  pledged  to 

his  evidence  in  that  manner. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — My  lords,  I  do 
not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
point  of  law,  particularly  as  it  is  about  to 
be  referred  to  the  learned  Judges.  I  would 
only  observe,  that  the  cases  which  have 
been  referred  to  appear  to  have  been  all 
cases  where  the  witness  had  made  the 
objection  himself.  It  does  not  appear, 
from  any  thing  which  has  been  stated,  to 
have  been  usual  for  the  court  to  interpose 
and  put  questions  to  the  witness. 

The  question  was  handed  to  the  Lord 
Chief  justice,  and  the  learned  Judges 
withdrew  with  it.  During  the  absence  of 
the  Judges 

The  Earl  of  Damley  observed,  that 
their  lordships  had,  a  day  or  two  before, 
made  an  order  to  exclude  any  persons 
from  being  present  at  the  proceedings, 
who  might  aUerwards  be  required  to  give 
evidence.  He  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  some  similar  rule  should  be  adopted, 
to  preveat  communication  out  of  doors 
between  those  who  had  been  examined 
VOL.  IL 


been  called  on.  It  appeared  to  him  highly 
important  ~  that  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons should  be  kept  separate.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  whether 
the  proceedings  against  her  majesty  ought 
not  to  be  conducted  with  every  judicial 
form  and  solemnity ;  and  whether,  in 
order  to  that  end,  the  adoption  of  some 
rule,  such  as  he  had  suggested,  was  not 
necessary  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  persons  in  the 
situation  of  the  witnesses  from  getting 
together.  Such  persons  naturally  asso- 
eiated  with  one  another ;  all  that  the 
House  could  do  in  the  case  was,  to  direct 
the  parties  to  take  care  that  the  agents 
on  each  side  should  give  strong  injunctions 
to  the  witnesses,  in  the  circumstances 
described  by  the  noble  lord,  not  to  hold 
any  conversation  together. 

The  Earl  of  WincJicUea  thought  it  ad« 
visable,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
House  to  understand  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  apartments  and  doors  on  board 
the  ship,  that  a  correct  sketch  should  be 
taken,  and  laid  before  the  House.  Such  a 
step  would  tend  very  much  to  shorten  the 
proceedings. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Cbancellori 
the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to:— 
'*  That  in  case  any  prosecutions  shall  be 
commenced  in  any  courts  after  the  con« 
elusion  of  the  proceedings  in  this  House^ 
touching    the    bill    intituled    <  An  Act* 
(reciting  the  title),  against  any  witness 
or  witnesses  who  shall  have  been  examined 
at  the  bar  of  this  House,  in  support  of,  or 
against  the  said  bill,  touching  any  testis 
mony  given  by  such  witness  or  witnesses 
at  the  bar  of  this  Hou«e  in  respect  thereto^ 
this  House,  any  privileges  of  this  House 
notwithbtanding,  consents  that   evidence 
may  be  given  thereof  in  any  such   pro- 
secutions, and  also  that  evidence  may  be 
given    of   all    such    proceedings  of  this 
House,  touching  the  said  bill,  as  may  be 
required  to  be  given  in  the  said  courts  in 
support  of,  or  in  defence,  in  such  prose- 
cutions." 

After  sometime  the  learned  Judges  returned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott.  —My  lords,  the 
judges  have  considered  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  them  by  your  lordships,  and  they 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  delam  your  kird- 
sbips  while  they  sent  fur  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  consult  the  authorities  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  the  argument  before  vour  lord- 
ships.   My  lordsy  the  judges  are  of  opiuion.^ 
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that  th«  most  correct  aod  proper  time  for 
asking  a  witness  whether  the  form  in  which 
the  oath,  as  about  to  be  adinhiistered  to  him, 
is  one  that  will  be  binding  upon  his  con- 
science, is,  before  that  oath  is  administered ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  may  occasionally  happen 
that  the  oath  will  be  administered  in  the  usual 
fbrm  by  the  officer  of  the  court  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  or  party  or  counsel  is  di- 
rected to  it,  we  think  that  the  party  ought  not 
to  be  precluded ;  and  therefore,  my  lords,  in 
answer  to  your  lordships  first  question,  the 
judges  are  of  opinion,  that  although  the  wit- 
ness produced  m  a  court  of  law  shall  have 
taken  the  oath  in  the  usual  form,  as  therein 
administered,  without  making  any  objection 
to  it,  he  may,  nevertheless,  do   afterwards 
asked,  whether  he  considers  the  oath  he  has 
taken  as  binding  upon  his  conscience.    I  am 
further  to  inform  your  lordships,  thai  the 
judges  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  witness,  in 
answer  to  that  question  shall  declare  in  the 
affirmative,  namely,  that  he  does  consider  the 
Mth  be  has  taken  as  binding  upon  his  con- 
science,  he  cannot  then  be  further  asked, 
i^hethcr  there  be  any  other  mode  of  swearing 
that  would  be  more  bindinc  upon  his  con- 
science than  that  which  has  been  used. 

Siieakinz  for  myself,  not  meanine  thereby 
to  pledge  the  other  judges,  though  I  believe 
their  sentiments  concur  with  my  own ;   your 
lordships  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  my  own 
person ;   I  conceive  that  if  a  witness  says  he 
considers  the  oath  as  binding  upon  his  con- 
science, he  does  in  effect  affirm,  that  in  taking 
that  oath  he  hascalled  his  Ood  to  witness  that 
what  he  shall  say  will  be  the  truth ;  and  that 
he  has  imprecated  the  Divine  vengeance  upon 
his  head,  if  what  he  shall  afterwards  say  is 
folse ;  and  having  done  that,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary  and  irrelevant  to  ask  any 
Ibrther  questions. 

The  Witness  was  examined  by  the  Solieitor" 
General  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  Spineto. 


Were  you  master  of  the  polacrt  called  the 
Industry?  Yes. 

Are  you  also  the  owner  of  that  vessel  ?  Yes, 
t  am  also  the  owner ;  but  she  is  now  no  longer 
^led  The  Industry,  but  is  called  Abramo, 
because  I  have  turned  her  into  a  Brigantine. 

Was  that  vessel  engaged  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  princess  of  Wales  and  her  suite 
•n  the  voyage  from  Augusta  to  Tunis,  and  af- 
terwards to  Greece  ?  This  polacre  was  hired 
at  Messina,  where  she  was  fitted  out,  and 
at  Augusta  her  royal  highness  embarked  for 
Tunis  and  Greece. 

Before  her  royal  highness  embarked  on 
hoard  the  vessel  at  Augusta,  bad  the  arranee- 
nent  of  the  cabins  been  made  by  you  ?  Yes, 
the  distribution  of  the  cabins  was  made  at 
Messina. 

Before  the  princess  embs^rked  on  board  the 
vessel  for  the  voyage  at  Augusta,  did  she,  at- 
tended by  Pergami,  come  on  board  the  ves^ 
ael?  She  came  at  Augusta. 


Did  she  view  the  arransement  of  the  cm* 
bins  which  had  been  made  ny  you  ?  She  did ; 
nay,  she  ordered  the  door  in  the  diaing-raoai 
to  be  closed. 

Before  that  door  was  closed,  how  mangr 
doors  led  from  the  body  of  the  vessel  into 
the  dining  room  ?  Two,  one  to  the  right  and 
another  to  the  lei\. 

Which  of  the  two  doors  was  it  that  she  dfr- 
reeted  to  be  closed  t  The  door  that  wis  on  the 
left. 

Do  you  mean  on  the  left,  as  yew  look  to* 
wards  the  prow  of  the  vessel }  On  the  left 
when  from  the  poop  you  look  to  the  prow. 

Jp  what  way  was  that  door  closed,  was  it 
merely  locked  or  was  it  closed  op.  so  as  not 
to  be  opened  during  the  voyage  ?  It  was  nail- 
ed up. 

Was  there  any  cabin  contiguous  to  the  din- 
ing room  on  that  side  of  the  vessel  where  the 
door  was  nailed  up?  There  was  the  Hoo  of 
the  cabins  that  ran  towards  the  prow,  whicb 
formed  the  line  on  the  left  hand  of  the  ship. 
Can  you  tell  after  the  suite  embarked  oo 
board  the  vessel,  who  it  was  that  occupied 
that  cabin  nearest  the  door  which  bad  been 
so  closed  ?  The  two  maids.  Mile.  Demont  and 
Mile.  Brunette. 

Can  you  tell  ns  who  occupied  the  cabin  Ott 
the  opposite  side  next  to  the  dobr  thai  was 
leflopen?  Pergami. 

After  the  docir  had  been  closed,  in  the  man* 
ner  you  have  described,  was  there  any  mode 
of  soing  into  the  dining-room  from  the  body 
of  the  vessel,  except  through  that  door  that 
was  near  the  cabin  of  Pergami f  There  was 
the  ladder  that  came  from  the  deck  into  the 
dining-room,  and  there  was  the  door  which  led 
near  to  Perearoi's  room. 

Did  the  ladder  which  came  from  the  deck 
go  directly  down  into  the  dining-room,  or  was 
there  a  door  at  the  foot  of  it  shutting  the  steps 
from  the  dining-room  ?  The  ladder  came  oi- 
rectly  into  the  dining-room,  but  at  the  top 
there  was  a  hatchway,  which,  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  be  shut  up  or  closed,  might  be  closed 
to  stop  the  communication. 

Then  when  that  hatchway  Was  closed,  was 
there  any  other  communication  except  thmogh 
the  door  by  the  cabin  of  Pergami  ?  There  waS 
no  other. 

Beyond  the  dining-room,  towards  tbe 
stem  of  the  vessel,  how  many  cabins  were 
there  ?  There  was  another  room  divided  into 
two  apartments ;  on  the  right  hand  was  the 
bed  ot  the  princess,  on  the  left  the  bed  of  the 
dame  d*honneur. 

What  kind  of  bed  was  it  that  the  prihtcss 
occupied,  was  it  a  single  bed,  or  was  it  adoi** 
ble  bed?  Two  sofas  joined  together,  thai 
would  make  together  six  palms  and  a  half  | 
it  was  about  the  breadth  of  six  feel  and  a 
half. 

Did  Perzami  continue  to  occupy  the  cabin 
so  assignea  to  him  for  th|^  voj^age,  or  did  he 
afterwards  change  his  sleeping  apartment? 
A  few  nights  he  slept  is  hit  own  cabbii  tb«ii 
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he  paaaed  to  ikep  in  th«  diiung*room  upon 
another  sofa. 

Whare  was  the  sofa  on  which  Pergami  slept 
in  the  dining-room,  after  he  had  thus  changed, 
situate?  On  the  right  hand. 

Was  it  so  situated,  that  a  person  Iving  in  the 
bed  occupied  foj  the  princess  would  be  seen 
by  a  person  Ijring  in  tne  bed  occupied  by  Per* 
garni,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  the  door  of  the  room 
of  the  princess  had  been  open  they  would  have 
aeiin  each  other. 

Do  you  know  the  length  of  an  English  foot  ? 
I  do. 

About  how  many  English  feet,  not  speak- 
ing with  perfect  accuracy,  were  they  from 
each  other?  Ten  or  twelve  feet. 

Did  any  person  sleep  in  the  dining-room, 
or  within  and  beyond  the  dining-room  to- 
wards the  stem,  eicept  Pergami,  the  princess, 
and  the  countess  of  Oldi?  No,  Pergami  slept 
in  the  dining-room ;  her  royal  highness  slept 
in  the  room  in  the  stem  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  dame  d'honneur  slept  in  the  stem  in 
the  room  on  the  left  hand. 

Did  this  occupation  of  beds  continue  during 
a  great  part  of  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question  as 
leading. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — How  long,  to  the 
best  of  your  recollection,  did  that  occupation 
of  the  beds  continue!  Till  June;  the  prin- 
cess came  on  board  towards  the  end  of  March, 
and  it  continued  till  June ;  then  at  the  de- 
parture from  Constantinople,  the  air  became 
warmer,  and  the  princess  preferred  to  sleep 
on  deck  under  a  tent ;  but  after  her  departure 
firom  Jaffa,  where  seven  horses  with  two 
aases  were  kNrought  on  board,  she  always  slept 
on  board  on  the  deck  under  the  tent. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  placed  upon  the 
deck  under  the  tent  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
A  sofa  for  the  bed  of  the  princess,  and  a  tra- 
irelling  bed  that  the  piincess  had  was  put  up 
for  Pereami. 

You  have  told  us  that  until  the  month  of 
June,  the  princess  and  Pergami  slept  below ; 
and  you  have  told  us,  that  after  leaving  Jaffa 
the  princess  continued  to  sleep  on  deck  under 
this  tent ;  where  did  Pergami  sleep  after  the 
leaving  of  Jafla  ?  Under  the  tent  together 
with  the  princess  in  the  two  different  beds. 

Mr.  Broueham  stated  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ierence  in  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Have  the  goodness 
to  repeat  in  Italian  what  the  answer  was. 

InterfMrder.'^"  Sotto  la  tenda  unito    alia 

Erincipessa,"  adding  ^  con  due  letti  devisi."  I 
ave  said  under  the  tent,  *'  unito ;"  I  have  ex- 
plained to  your  lordships,  that  I  took  it  as  an 
adverb  *^  together ;"  and  in  order  that  your 
lonlships  should  not  mistake  my  meaning,  I 
said  he  means,  together  with  the  princess, 
but  not  in  the  same  bed';  and  I  immediately 
applied  to  the  witness,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  meant  in  the  two  beds. 

Mr.  Cohen, — My  only  objection  was,  that 
**  unito*'  wonld  mean  joined. 


Mt.  Solicitor  OffieraL— How  long  dki  Per- 
gami continue  to  sleep  in  this  manner?  Un- 
til they  landed  at  the  Porto  d*Anza  in  the 
pope's  dominions,  thirty  miles  beyond  Terra- 
cina. 

At  night  was  the  tent  open,  or  was  it  closed 
all  round?  During  the  night  the  tent  was 
closed,  shut  as  a  pavilion. 

Who  was  it  that  usually  closed  the  tent  at 
night  ?  I  was  commanded  to  close  it,  and  I 
commanded  to  others. 

Was  it  so  completely  closed,  that  persons 
on  the  deck  could  not  see  within,  or  was  it  at 
all  open  ?  It  was  my  care  to  close  all  openinn; 
and  when  I  could  not  do  it  with  curtains,  I  did 
it  with  pins. 

Jnfer/ire/er.— By  curtains,  I  understand  him 
to  mean  sails. 

What  do  you  mean  by  curtains?  Other 
pieces  of  sail. 

About  what  time  in  the  morning  was  the 
tent  usually  ooened  ?  About  eight 

Were  you  often  present  at  the  time  when  it 
was  opened  ?  Often  I  was. 

Dio  you  upon  those  occasions  see  the  prin- 
cess  in  the  tent  at  the  time  of  the  opening  ? 
Yes, 

Upon  those  occasions  was  she  always  up, 
or  sometimes  on  her  bed  ?  For  the  most  part 
I  have  seen  her  sitting  on  the  bed. 

At  the  times  when  the  tent  was  opened, 
and  when  you  were  present^  where  was  Per« 
gami  ?    Under  the  tent  coming  out. 

Was  he  always  entirely  dressed,  or  in  what 
manner?  I  have  always  seen  him  entirely 
dressed. 

In  what  species  of  dress  have  you  so  seen 
him  ?  On  deck  he  went  with  a  Grecian  robe 
of  silk,  which  he  bought  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre; 
but  when  he  went  on  shore,  either  he  wore  a 
coat,  or  was  dressed  as  a  colonel. 

After  the  tent  was  closed  at  night,  in  the 
manner  you  have  described,  was  any  light  oc- 
casionally or  generally  left  within  the  tent? 
No. 

It  is  not  asked  whether  any  light  remained 
under  the  tent  all  the  night,  but  whether  there 
was  any  light  there  at  the  time  the  tent  was 
closed  to  the  best  of  ^our  recollection?  When 
the  tent  was  closed,  if  there  were  light  airs, 
no  wind,  the  light  was  given  from  out  of  the 
tent;  if  it  blew  hard,  then  the  light  wascar« 
ried  away  by  the  ladder. 

Can  j^ou  recollect  who  it  was  that  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  the  light  from  out  of  the 
tent  upon  those  occasions,  when  it  was  deli- 
vered out  upon  the  deck?  Wlwever  was 
present ;  sometimes  I  have  taken  it  myself. 

How  long,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection, 
did  the  light  usually  remain  after  the  tent  was 
closed  ?  Ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  it  remained 
a  short  time. 

Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  usually 
handed  the  light  out  ?    Pergami. 

Do  jrou  recollect  whether  in  the  day-time 
the  princess  sometimes  sat  or  lay  upon  the 
bed  under  the  tent?    Often;  sfie  ordered 
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thai  the  tent  might  be  made  as  a  pavilioD, 
because  in  the  morning  it  was  raised  up  as  a 
ceiling. 

You  have  told  their  lordships,  that  the 
princess  often  sat  or  lay  on  the  bed  during 
the  day-time,  did  she  do  this  after  dinner? 
Yes,  after  dinner. 

Have  you  seen  Pergami  there  at  the  same 
time  ?    Yes. 
In  the  day-time?    Yes,  during  the  day. 

Have  you  ever  received  any  directions  dur- 
ing the  day-time,  when  the  princess  and 
Pergami  were  under  the  tent,  as  to  closing 
it?    Yes, 

Have  you  in  consequence,  of  those  direc- 
tions closed  the  tent  with  the  princess  and 
Pcr^mi  within  it  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  do  this  fre<|uently,  or  only  seldom 
after  ditmer?  In  detail,  1  cannot  say  always 
or  seldom,  but  it  was  three  or  four  times  a 
Vfctk, 

With  the  princess  and  Pergami  both  inside 
the  tent  ?    Both  the  princess  and  Pergami. 

Can  you  state  upon  those  occasions  about 
how  long  the  tent  was  continued  closed? 
About  half  an  hour,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
an  hour ;  the  time  was  not  certain,  not  the 
same  lengtli  of  time  always. 

Upon  those  occasions,  upon  closing  the 
tent,  have  you  ever  seen  ttie  princess  and 
I'ersami  both  upon  their  beds  ? 

Jur.  WiUiamt  objected  to  the  question  as 
leading. 

The  Solicitor  General  submitted  this  was 
i^oi  a  leading  question,  but  expressed  his 
willingness  to  alter  it. 

You  have  told  their  lordships  you  have 
seen  the  princess  on  the  bed  in  the  day*time, 
at  the  time  when  you  were  closing  the  tent  ? 
Sometimes  I  saw  her  upon  the  bed ;  some- 
times I  saw  her  standing  when  the  tent  was 
closing. 

As  to  Pergami  ?  For  the  most  part  he  was 
lying  on  the  small  bed. 

Did  you  close  the  tent  leaving  them  so  ? 
Yes. 

Have  you  on  any  of  those  occasions  seen 
Pergami  afterwards  come  out  from  the  tent  ? 
I  have. 

In  what  posiiion  have  you  seen  Pergami 
lying  on  the  bed ;  have  you  ever  seen  him 
lying  on  his  back,  on  his  side,  or  how? 
Lying  on  his  bark. 

Do  you  remember,  on  any  occasion  when 
you  saw  Pergami  lying  on  his  back,  in  the 
manner  you  have  described,  receiving  any 
directions  from  the  princess  as  to  closing  the 
tent?  I  remember  that  Pergami  was  lying 
on  the  bed  on  his  back,  her  royal  highness 
sitting  near  Pergami;  the  count  Schiayini 
was  walking  near  the  tent,  on  the  opposite 
side,  and,  having  received  the  order  for  dos- 
ing the  tent,  count  Schiavini  delivered  this 
order  to  me. 

Did  you,  in  consequence  of  this^  close  the 
lent  upon  the  princess  and  Pergami,  so  lying 
as  you  have  described  ?    Yes. 
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Do  you  remember  Per^mi  allerwarda  com- 
ing out  of  the  tent?    Yes. 

About  how  long  after  ?  About  the  time  I 
have  mentioned,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  half 
an  hour,  or  an  hour;  this  happened  many 
times. 

Upon  the  particular  occasion  to  which  yoa 
have  now  referred,  of  being  directed  by 
Schiavini  to  close  the  tent,  do  you  remember 
afterwards  Pergami  coming  out,  and  bow 
long  was  it  after  you  closed  the  tent  befbr* 
he  so  came  out?   About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Did  the  princess  ever  take  a  bath  on  board 
the  vessel?    She  did. 

Did  she  do  that  more  than  once,  to  your 
rccollectiun  ?    Mure  than  once. 

Do  you  remember  her  going  below  for  thai 
purpose  ?    Yes. 

State  who  went  below  with  her  ?    Pergami. 

Upon  all  occasions  which  you  remember  of 
the  princess  going  below  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  bath,  was  she  or  was  she  not  accom- 
panied by  Pergami?  I  have  always  seen  her 
accompanied  by  Pergami,  not  only  when  she 
was  to  take  the  bath,  but  for  any  other  thing 
she  was  doing. 

Were  there  other  occasions,  then,  besides 
the  bath,  that  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
princess  to  go  below  ?  The  greatest  reason 
was  that  for  going  to  the  water  closet;  for 
the  water  closet  was  down  below. 

For  whatever  purpose  she  went  below,  was 
she,  or  was  she  not,  always,  to  the  best  of 
yopr  recollection,  accompanied  by  Pergami? 
She  was. 

Have  you  at  any  time  seen  Pergami  sit* 
ing  on  the  deck  ?    Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  with  hitti 
upon  those  occasions?  I  have  seen  Pergami 
sitting  on  a  gun,  and  the  princess  sitting  on 
his  knees,  and  that  they  were  kissing. 

Has  this  kissing,  to  your  personal  know- 
ledge, been  only  once,  or  more  than  once? 
More  than  oncel  have  seen  them. 

When  the  princess  walked,  did  she  take 
the  arm  of  any  person,  and  if  so,  of  whom  ? 
The  princess  walking  took  the  \et\  arm  of 
Pergami  for  the  most,  nay,  always,  for  I  have 
never  seen  her  take  the  arm  of  any  one  else. 

Have  you  ever  seen,  during  the  voyage, 
any  jokes,  any  thing  jocular,  done  by  Per- 
gami?   I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  in  the  presence  of  the 
princess?    I  have  seen  it. 

Describe  what  it  is  you  allude  to  ?  I  have 
seen  him  once,  under  the  Grecian  rot)e  that 
he  had,  put  some  cushions  and  pillows,  and 
make  some  motions  to  make  her  royal  high  • 
ness  laugh. 

Where  %vere  those  cushions  placed;  in 
what  part  ?     Hound  his  tielly. 

Do  you  know  what  thnt  was  to  represent  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question, 
stating  that  the  witness  was  not  to  state  his 
opinions,  but  the  facts,  from  which  their  lord- 
ships were  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

The  counsel  was  informed  that  he  might 
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put  the  question,  whether  he  knows  what  this 
was  intended  to  represent. 

JWr.  Solicitor  General, — Do  you  know  what 
that  was  intended  to  represent  ?  He  wanted 
to  play  some  apish  tricks  to  make  her  royal 
highness  laugh,  as  well  as  all  others  who  saw 
him. 

Do  you  know  what  those  cushions,  placed 
in  the  manner  you  have  described,  were  in- 
tended to  imitate  ?  As  far  as  I  know,  it  was  a 
buffoon  trick. 

Afler  this  tent  was  erected  upon  the  deck, 
in  the  manner  you  have  described,  where  was 
the  princess  in  the  habit  of  dining?  Under 
the  same  tent. 

Who  usually  dined  with  the  princess  under 
the  tent?  Generally  it  was  Pergami,  and 
always  Pergami. 

Did  those  two  persons  generally  dine  alone, 
or  with  some  other  person  ?  Sometimes  they 
dined  alone,  sometimes  there  dined  William, 
one  that  was  reported  to  be  son  of  her  royal 
highness. 

What  was  William  called,  either  by  her 
royal  highness  or  in  the  presence  of  her 
royal  highness  ?  Some  called  him  William, 
some  called  him  Principino,  the  little  |irince, 
or  the  young  prince,  and  sometimes  I  have 
seen  her  royal  highness,  when  she  was  going 
to  bed,  give  him  some  token  of  affection,  as  a 
mother  does  to  her  child. 

During  the  time  that  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami slept  on  deck  during  the  night,  where 
did  the  little  Victorine  sleep?  As  the  room 
for  the  maids  was  for  two  maids,  so  when  her 
royal  highness  wanted  to  sleep  on  deck,  one 
of  those  maids  went  to  sleep  in  lier  royal 
highness's  room,  and  Victorine  went  to  sleep 
in  the  same  room  with  her. 

Do  you  mean  in  the  cabin  of  the  princess 
below  the  deck,  and  adjoining  to  the  dining- 
room  you  have  before  described  ?    Yes. 

Mr.  Cohen  assented  to  this  interpretation. 

Do  you  remember  the  Christian  name  of 
Pergami?  Bartholomew,  whose  festival  is 
to-day. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  that  took 
place  on  8aint  Bartholomew's  day,  on  the 
voyage  in  question?  I  remember  to  have 
been  at  anchor  at  Syracuse  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  that  night  there  was  a  general  illu- 
rnination  on  the  shin,  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible ;  Pergami  rendered  the  crew  all  merry, 
they  all  got  dnmk,  and  he  gave  a  dollar 
a- piece  to  each  of  the  sailors;  there  was  no 
other  thing. 

Do  you  remember  any  shouts?  When 
they  were  drunk,  the  sailors  shouted  "  Live 
the  Princess,"  "  Live  the  Chevalier." 

While  this  was  going  on,'  those  rejoicings 
and  those  shouts,  what  were  the  princess  and 
the  chevalier  doing,  were  they  together? 
Pergami  was  walking  on  the  deck  applauding 
the  sailors,  the  princess  was  sitting  under  the 
tent,  which  was  raised  like  a  ceiling. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  walking 
about  at  that  time  on  the  deck?    I  remember 


her  siso  walking,  for  she  could  not  be  always 
sitting. 

With  whom  did  she  walk  ?    With  Pergami. 

Did  she  merely  walk  side  by  side,  or  arm- 
i  n  •  arm  ?    Arm-in-arm . 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  landing  at  Ter- 
racina?  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  em- 
bark in  the  launch  which  I  sent  on  shore, 
and  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  launch  re- 
turn without  Pergami. 

How  long  did  he  remain  absent?  Three 
days. 

About  what  time  of  the  day  or  the  night 
was  it  he  returned?  During  the  night  at 
Porto  d'Anza. 

About  what  hour?    About  ten  o'clock. 

Was  the  princess  on  board  at  that  time  ? 
The  princess  was  onboard,  and  under  the  tent. 

Where  did  Pergami  go  upon  his  coming  on 
boanl  ?  The  princess  went  to  meet  him  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  they  went  both  to- 
gether under  the  tent. 

Was  the  tent  afterwards  closed  ?  They 
supped  first,  and  afterwards  the  tent  was 
closed,  and  they  went  to  lie  down,  and  in  the 
morning  they  landed. 

Did  tney  remain  under  the  tent  all  night  ? 
Yes. 

Did  yoti  go  on  shore  at  Jaffa  or  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre?  I  have  landed  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
and  at  Ja£b. 

Did  you  go  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  princess  or  not  ?    No. 

No  part?  I  saw  her  mount,  and  then  I 
went  on  board,  and  thev  took  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  and  I  returneo  on  board. 

On  the  return  of  Pergami  on  board  the 
vessel,  after  the  return  from  Jerusalem,  do 
you  know  whether  or  not  he  had  any  new 
title  or  order  ?  Yes,  he  had  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

Any  other  ?  No  other,  but  on  board  was 
instituted  the  ordcrof  St.  Caroline,  which  had 
been  spoken  of  at  Jerusalem. 

Do  you  know  from  any  thing  you  heard 
from  the  princess,  or  in  the  presence  of  the 
princess,  what  rank  Pergami  had  in  that  order 
of  St.  Caroline ;  what  station  he  held  ?  Grand 
master  of  the  order. 

Have  you  ever  in  Italy  been  examined  by 
any  person  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  princess 
and  Pergami  during  this  voyage?  Yes,  I 
have  been. 

At  what  place  ?    At  Milan. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
by  whom  or  before  whom  you  were  examined  ? 
Yes,  by  the  advocate  Vimercati. 

VVas  colonel  Brown  present  ?   He  was. 

About  what  time  were  you  so  examined  f 
The  latter  end  of  December. 

I-ast  year  ?  Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  to  af\er  you  had  been  se 
examined  ?    1  went  to  Naples. 

Did  you  go  about  your  own  affairs,  or  what? 
Yes,  about  my  own  afl&irs. 

Were  you  afterwards  applied  to  to  come 
here?  I  was. 
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Where  w«re  you  at  that  time  f  A|N)U>1^ 
When  were  you  so  applied  to,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  recollect  t  On  the  9Utof  June  I  wm 
asked  to  come  here,  and  as  this  Journey  was 
too  Ions,  and  could  not  be  done  on  account  of 
my  beiatba  ^or  I  suffer  the  gout,  I  gave  to  our 
minister  a  certificate  of  two  phjrsicians  to 
exempt  myself  from  it;  the  minister  com- 
manded me  to  come,  and  al^o  made  me  to  be 
commanded  by  the  minister  at  Milan,  the 
marchese  Circelli,  who  has  eiven  me  a  letter 
for  the  Neapolitan  ambassador. 

Mr.  Wittiawu  objected  to  these  questions  on 
Che  original  examination. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  those  ques- 
tions would  be  more  applicable  in  re -exami- 
nation, if  the  cross-examination  led  to  them. 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gmeroi.— Where  is  your  vessel 
at  present  ?  My  ship  at  present  is  on  her  way 
from  Puglia  to  Naples :  my  interest  did  not 
allow  me  to  come  here,  far  my  ship  was  loaded 
on  rav  account,  and  I  had  given  orders  that 
she  should  be  unloaded  at  Reggio. 

Crati-examined  by  Mr.  WHliamt, 

When  did  you  leave  the  ship  of  which  you 
have  been  last  speaking  to  come  here?  I  have 
leA  off  sailing,  and  I  have  given  myself  to 
trade,  so  that  my  ship  was  loaded  on  my  own 
accotmt:  I  had  an  interest  in  half  the  cargo 
of  my  ship ;  that  very  ship  which  carried  her 
royal  highness  is  now  commanded  by  Gia- 
corao  Peltotuzzi. 

If  yoii  are  rightly  understood,  you  are  now 
the  owner  or  part  owner  of  the  vessel,  and 
not  the  captain  ?  I  am  the  owner  of  the  ship 
and  the  cargo  I  have  left  when  I  came  here, 
one  half  of  that  cargo  was  my  own. 

You  are  underst<Ktd  to  have  said,  that  a 
certain  person  whom  you  have  named  is  ca|>- 
tain  of  that  vessel  now  7  Giacomo  Pettotuzzi 
is  the  captain  whom  I  had  appointed. 

From  what  place  was  it  that  you  came  to 
England,  as  you  did  not  come  from  your  ship  ? 
I  was  at  Naples. 

Is  that  the  place  to  which  you  belong ;  is 
that  your  town  ?  Naples  is  my  native  coun- 
try, but  I  dwell  in  the  Piana  di  Surento. 

Who  was  it  that  applied  to  you  to  cume  to 
this  country  ?  The  minister  sent  a  messenger 
to  find  me,  because  my  commercial  affairs  are 
at  Naples.' 

Did  you  see  the  minister  ?    I  did. 

Name  him?  Sir  William  A'Courk,  the 
Enslish  ambassador  at  Naples. 

Have  you  made  any  bargain  with  any  per- 
son as  to  the  stun  you  are  to  have?  Yes,  I 
have. 

Have  you  made  this  agreement  with  the 
minister?  During  the  five  days  that  I  have 
been  at  Naples,  endeavouring  not  to  come,  I 
have  told  all  my  circumstances  to  the  mi- 
nister; but  the  minister  being  convinced  of 
my  situation,  has  appointed  to  me  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month ;  but  I  have  already  lost  four 
thousand,  because  the  cargo  that  I  have  sent 
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to  discharge  at  Reggb  I  have  not  fold  at  i| 
price  which  I  ought  to  have  sold  it.  I  havo 
advanced  op^ey  to  Manfredonia  to  buy  ano- 
ther cam,  and  that  has  remained  unemploy«* 
ed ;  andthe  minister  has  siven  me  this  paper 
at  the  last  moment  when  I  set  out 

Do  you  understand  English  ?    No. 

How  often  have  you  iMen  in  England  be- 
fons,  if  ever  ?  Eighteen  months  before ;  I  was 
9nce  before  in  England  with  my  ship. 

Were  you  ever  before  that  in  England  ?  No« 

Only  once  then?  Once  before  this;  this 
is  the  second  time. 

Have  you  received  any  money  in  advance^ 
or  is  this  sum  you  speak  of  in  expectancy  ?  I 
lia^e  received  one  month. 

In  advance  ?    I  received  it  at  Milan. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  no  longer 
go  with  the  vessel,  but  thaV  you  have  a  cap- 
tain on  hoard  that  vessel ;  bow  is  it  that  the 
cfiptain  could  not  go  with  the  vessel  without 
you  ?  The  captain  navigates  the  ship  with- 
out me,  but  he  receives  the  order  from  me» 
and  as  soon  as  I  am  ab^nt  he  cannot  receive 
such  an  orderi  and  acts  according  to  his  plea^ 
sure. 

If  you  are  understood  right,  you  lef^  the 
vessel  actiuilly  performing  a  voyue  ?  I  left 
my  ship  which  had  sailed  from  Manfredonia 
to  go  to  Reggio,  where  she  was  going  to  dis« 
charge  her  cargo ;  after  havmg  arrived  here 
I  have  learned  that  my  captain  has  sold  the 
cargo  at  less  per  bushel  than  was  the  price, 
at  five  carlini  less  per  bushel  than  was  the 
price. 

Interpreter. — Five  carlini  is  about  twenty-t 
five  pence,  as  a  carlini  is  five-pence  of  tliia 
country. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  you  did  not 
come  to  England  it  would  have  made  any 
difference  as  to  the  sale  of  that  cargo  ?  Yes, 
that  for  one  reason ;  a  second  reason,  if  I  had 
not  set  out  for  England  I  would  have  conti- 
nued my  commercial  affairs,  for  I  have  Mi  my 
country  just  at  the  time  of  the  harvest;  and  i 
advanced  money  to  Manfredonia  to  buy  corn, 
and  by  this  time,  if  I  had  not  come  here,  I 
wo^ld  have  gained  as  much  as  to  compensate 
me  for  the  loss  of  8,000  dollars  which  I  made 
in  the  year  1818. 

Explain,  if  you  can,  how  your  coming  to 
England  nuke§  ai)y  difference  as  to  the  profit 
or  loss  of  that  voyage  ?  Yes ;  I  had  ordered  the 
captain  to  sell  the  cargo  at  not  less  than 
twenty-four  carlini  per  bushel;  the  captain 
having  arrived  at  Reggio,  and  hearinz  tliat  I 
had  gone  away,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  sell 
at  twenty-one  carlini,  and  since  my  arrival 
here  I  have  beard  that  the  price  of  corn  was 
raised  to  twenty*  six  carlini,  and  now  I  am 
told  it  has  reached  nearly  to  thirty. 

Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  being  here 
affects  the  price  of  corn  in  luly  ?  [A  murmur 
through  the  House.] 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  aware  that  this 
question  was  irregular. 
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The  Lord  Chanc^or. — There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  learned  counwl't  qoeition. 

Mr.  irUtiams  obscnred,  that  it  irai 
uiukl  for  tilence  to  be  obferved  in  those 
courti  with  which  he  wm  familiar— in 
those  courts  where  the  judges  piesidedj 
their  lordihipi  would  tberefere  excuie 
him  if  be  did  not  quite  understand  the  io- 
terruption. 

The  Msrquis  ofDounikirt  wu  of  opi- 
nion, that  every  indulgence  and  facility 
should  be  extended  to  the  learned  geotle- 
tnen  who  were  engaged  in  this  investiga- 
tion. It  was  on  thii  occasion  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  act  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiality. Every  part  of  the  proceedings 
now  pending  betore  their  lordships  should 
be  marked  with  the  greatest  possible  at- 
tention ;  and  it  was  of  essential  importance 
to  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  should  be  given  with 
the  utmost  clearneu. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  certainly  thought, 
ttiati  when  any  question  struck  noble  lords 
to  be  objectionable,  the  objection  should 
be  openly  made,  instead  of  manifesting 
any  expression  of  feeling,  A  contrary 
course  made  that  sort  of  impression  on 
those  who  were  nnt  accustomed  to  their 
lordships'  proceedings  which  created  em- 
barrassment.  He  was  sure  that  no  inten- 
tion existed,  on  the  part  of  any  noble 
lord,  to  produce  such  an  efiect.  But  he 
conceived  that  their  lordships  ought  to 
have  a  proper  command  over  themselves^ 
and  that  an  entire  silence  should  be  main- 
tuned,  except  where  a  just  reasoti  for 
interruption  could  be  shown;  dnd,  in  that 
case,  the  reason  should  be  stated.  He 
■node  this  observation,  without  alluding 
to  sny  particular  examination  or  cross- 
examination,  but  applied  it  to  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings. 

Then  you  mean  to  state,  that  the  captain 
has  di»lieyed  your  orders,  and  that  yon  have 
in  contequence  lost  the  sum  you  have  staled  .' 
It  would  have  been  a  disobedienee  in  liail 
beenpreient;  but  as  I  was  not  present,  he 
has  not  foreseen ;  I  would  have  fareseen ;  ant) 
has  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  those 
who  were  present,  and  tua  caused  me  that 

Have  you  not  said  that  you  gave  an  order 
to  the  captain?    Yes. 

Which  order  the  captain  has  broken?  He 
has  diiobeyed  this  order  immediately  af\er 
he  heard  I  had  set  out  from  Naples  for  Eng. 
land. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  when  voii 
made  the  barnin  ftir  one  thousand  dtMin  a 
month,  yoo  TiR«Mhr  any  thing  of  this  that 
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yoo  hove  heard  Since  F  I  have  always  fore- 
seen an  qvil.  Tor  I  did  not  wish  to  come  here, 
not  only  on  account  of  my  health,  but  also  on 
account  of  my  interest. 

Where  was  the  sale  of  the  cargo^  At 
Bcggio. 

How  far  is  that  from  Naples?  Reggio  is 
opposite  Messina;  on  the  straight  line  it  is 
190  miles  distant;  by  land,  Mingadrcaitous 
route,  it  is  more  than  SOD  mnes. 

When  did  you  last  see  OaelaooFstuno? 
The  lost  time  I  have  seen  Gaetano  Paturxo, 
ins  here  in  London; 

Ac  what  time  ?    Two  days. 

You  did  not  see  him  yesterday  ?  I  had  not 
geen  him  before  I  saw  him  here;  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  eighteen  months. 

When  did  you  see  Patunolast;  the  day, 
hour,  or  the  minate,iryou  can  state  it?  Lost 
night  ^e  supped  together,  and  last  night  wo 
slept  together :  that  is,  in  two  rooms  a^joitf 
iag  to  each  other. 

You  did  not  breakfast  with  him  this  mom- 
ine?  On  the  contrary,  X  have  token  my 
coSee  with  him  this  morning. 

Ton  have  had  no  talk  upon  the  evidence 
that  Patuno  gave  yesterday?  No,  because 
Paturio  would  not  tell  what  he  said,  nor  am 
1  a  person  to  state  what  I  am  obliged  to  say 

Did  you  ino  ' 

turto,  bad  said  I 

What  do  you 
would  not  tell  you  ?  Because  f  had  told  him 
10  say  the  plain  truth  that  he  knows,  as  I  have 
also  come  into  this  place  to  say  the  plain 
truth,  upob  which  I  have  taken  my  oatb. 

How  could  you  tell  that  Paluno  would  no^ 
mentibn  what  he,  Paturzo,  had  mentioned 
bere,  unless  vou  had  asked  Paturzo  ?  I  have 
said  he  would  not  tell,  but  I  itieant  to  say  that 
the  matter  cannot  be  told. 

Hr.  Cdttn  said,  that  be  agreed  in  this  in- 

MarcJme  di  S/iiMto.— That  the  siihlect 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  talked 
abotit;  that  is  the  meaning  in  which  Hr. 
Cohen  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  tfiOfoitit.— Did  any  body  tell  yon  not 
to  speak  to  Patuno  about  what  Paturto  snd 
here  yesterday?  N'o,  t  have  told  Patuno 
mytelT  by  my  own  act,  without  beingprompt- 
ed  by  any  buty,  not  to  talk  about  it. 

Do  I  understand  you  right  that  you  told 
Paturzo,  "  Now  mind,  Paturzo,  ycu  arid  I  do 
not  say  one  word  about  your  eiamination  of 
yesterday"?  This  is  very  natural;  fortotell 
to  othe^  all  th<He  thin(p  which  We  lav  in 
this  House  Is  not  decent,  it  is  not  iteiitaUti. 

You  say  you  told  It  of  yout  own  accord  U 
Patureo;  did  you  tell  Patnrio  last  night  or 
this  nloming,  that  it  would  not  be  fit  for  yWl 
and  Palurao  to  talk  about  his  eiamlnatiui  Of 
ywnetday  ?    Tea,  upon  this  mattA'. 

Had  you  nocuriustty  to  know  fiura  Fatutid 
«bo  examine  him,  or  #faat  lOitof  a'  man 
Ur.  Atlomey-Generd  of  Mr.  Solki*— "-*- 
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neral  was?  That  does  not  belong  to*  me 
to  aak  those  things;  for  all  my  attention,  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  that  I  was 
obliged  to  make  this  appearance  before  these 
gentlemen,  these  lords. 

You  thought  so  entirely  about  that,  that 
you  could  think  and  talk  about  nothing  ebe? 
Before  these  gentlemen » no  other. 

Have  you  been  in  this  room  before  F  Yes, 
but  there  were  no  gentlemen  here. 

When  were  you  m  this  room  before?  On 
Sunday. 

Who  came  with  j'ouF  A  gentleman  has 
brought  me  to  show  me  the  curiosities,  not 
only  m  this  room,  but  even  where  the  coro- 
nation is  to  take  place,  to  see  those  places. 

Was  it  an  £ne]ishroan,or  who,  who  brought 
you  ? — An  English  gentleman. 
Do  you  know  bis  name  ?  Who  is  he  ?    No. 
Do  you  know  his  person?     I  know  his 
person. 

Have  you  seen  him  before  you  came  before 
their  loraships  this  morning  ?    I  think  not. 

Have  you  looked  about  you  to  see  ?  I  have 
not. 

Should  you  know  his  name  if  you  heard  it? 
Because  it  is  a  person  whom  I  know,  but  I 
should  not  by  name;  even  if  his  name  was 
mentioned  I  should  not  know  it. 

How  often  have  you  seen  him?  I  have 
seen  him  oAen,  many  times,  but  alwajrs 
transiently,  because  I  do  not  understand  his 
language,  nor  he  mine. 
Did  you  see  him  at  Milan  ?  No. 
Only  since  you  came  into  this  country? 
After  arrival  in  England. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  England  ?  On  the 
14Lh  instant. 

When  were  you  examined  as  to  what  you 
bad  to  say  ?    I  wasexamined  at  Milan. 

Have  you  not  been  examined  since  you 
came  to  England  f    Yes,  but  verbally  so. 

Who  examined  you  ?  A  gentleman  whom 
I  do  not  know. 

That  was  not  the  same  gentleman  who 
ahowcd  you  this  place,  was  it  r    No. 

Look  in  that  quarter  to  see  who  it  was  who 
showed  you  this  place  ?  The  person  who  is 
called  mi0or  domo ;  I  do  not  know  by  what 
name  he  is  called. 
Do  you  see  t  bat  person  ?  No. 
What  did  vou  mean  by  turning  and  pointing 
to  that  gentleman  behind  you?  Because  he 
examined  me.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Bourchier, 
one  of  the  solicitors  of  the  Treasury]. 

Do  you  see  the  person  who  showed  you  the 
room?    I  do  not. 

Who  came  with  you  from  Naples  to  this 
country  ?  I  have  come  with  the  king's  mes- 
senger and  rov  own  senrant. 

Who  paid  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
from  Naples  to  this  country?  The  king's 
messenger. 

Did  you  see  colonel  Brown  before  you  came 
from  Italy  to  this  country  ?    Yes. 

Were  you  examined  then,  just  before  your 
departure,  by  colonel  Brown  ?    No ;  colonel 
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Bruwn  examined  me  lust  year,  iu  December, 
as  I  have  said  before.  ' 

And  a  certain  lawyer,  Vimercati,  wafl  pre- 
sent, was  he  not  ?  Yes ;  Vimercati  put  the 
questions  in  the  presence  of  colonel  Brown. 

Were  your  answers  put  down  in  writing  ?  I 
believe  so. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  truth  of  them  ?  I 
subscribed  my  name  at  the  end  of  the  paper ; 
but  1  did  not  swear  to  it. 

That  was  in  the  presence  of  colonel  Brown 
and  Vimercati  f    Yes. 

Have  you  seen  this  lawyer  Vimercati  since 
you  were  examined  ?  No  ;  now  that  I  passed 
through  Milan  I  have  not  seen  him. 

You  have  not  seen  Vimercati  since  you 
were  examined  by  him  in  December?    No. 

Did  you  see  any  other  person  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  testimony  except  colonel  Brown 
and  Vimercati  ?    No. 

The  question  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  ?  I  have  seen  no  other  but 
Vimercati  and  colonel  Brown. 

As  you  passed  through  Milan  in  your  way 
hither,  did  you  see  colonel  Brown  ?    Yes. 

Had  the  colonel  at  that  time  the  examina- 
tion which  you  gave  and  signed  in  December  T 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

Nor  any  paper  at  all  ?    No. 

Have  you  never  seen  it  since  December  ? 
No. 

You  have  never  seen  the  examination  taken 
in  December  from  that  time  to  the  present  ? 
I  have  not  seen  it,  and  even  now  I  do  not 
see  it. 

Re-exam'med  by  Mr,  SoUcitor-GeneruL 

You  have  stated  the  sum  which  you  have 
received,  and  are  to  receive,  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  your  time  and  trouble  and  loss  in' 
coming  here ;  according  to  the  best  judgment 
you  can  form,  is  that  more  or  less  than  a  fair 
compensation  for  such  loss?  According  t» 
the  success  of  my  trade  this  year  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient, what  I  have  for  what  I  lose. 

It  was  proposed  as  an  arrangement,  that 
when  the  re-examination  of  the  counsel  had 
closed,  each  of  their  lordships  should  put  alt 
the  questions  he  had  to  propose,  before  any 
other  lord  put  any  question,  and  that  ho 
should  not  afterwards  put  any  question  unless 
under  special  circumstances,  and  under  the 
leave  of  the  House. 

It  was  assented  to,  that  their  lordships 
should  each  in  their  turn  put  the  questions 
they  proposed,  as  far  as  they  were  prepared  to 
do  so,  but  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
ask  permission  afterwards  to  put  other  ques- 
tions; it  being  understood  however,  that» 
their  Jordships  should  not  put  further  ques- 
tions, unless  any  thing  arose  out  of  the  fur^ 
ther  examination  to  occasion  it 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Earl  Cr^. — What  were  you  paid  by  tbtt 
princess  of  Wales  for  the  time  your  ship  waa 
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in  ber  service  f  Seveti  hundred  ftnd  fift^  dol- 
Urs  per  month,  and  all  port  charges  paid. 

You  have  btated,  that  after  iut  tent  was 
ahut,  the  urincess  and  Pergami  remained  the 
whole  night  under  the  tent  together ;  at  the 
time  the  tent  was  shut  were  there  any  other 
persons  then  in  the  tent?    No. 

How  do  you  know  that  Pergami  remained 
there  the  whole  night  7  Because  it  was  seen ; 
because,  when  the  tent  was  covered,  he  re- 
mained under  with  the  princess. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  saw 
Pergaroi  under  the  tent  when  it  was  shut,  and 
saw  him  again  in  the  morning ;  did  you  ever 
see  him  in  the  intermediate  time  ?    No. 

Was  there  any  communication  with  a^y 
other  part  of  the  ship  from  the  tent,  without 
coming  upon  the  deck?  There  was;  there 
was  a  communication  by  a  ladder,  which  led 
into  the  dining-room. 

Was  it  possible  for  Pergami  to  have  left  the 
tent  by  that  communication,  without  your  see- 
ing him  ?  It  might  have  happened,  though 
the  passage  was  small,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  done  so. 

Lord  Ellenborough,-^WM  Per^mi*s  bed 
ever  prepared  (for  him  in  the  dming-cabin 
Irom  the  time  the  ship  ltd  Jaffa,  till  the  time 
she  arrived  at  Capo  d' Anza?  Never;  once 
I  remember  that  it  was  bad  weather,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  come  down  below,  and  they 
went  into  the  cabins. 

When  the  bad  weather  obliged  Pergami  to 
eo  below,  did  the  princess  go  below  likewise  ? 
Both  together  went  down  below. 

The  question  is  not  whether  Pergami*s  bed 
was  ever  prepared  in  the  dining-cabin,  but 
was  it  ever  prepared  for  him  below  under  the 
deck,  after  the  vessel  left  Jaffa?    No. 

Earl  of  iioff^ery. — You  have  stated,  that 
in  blowing  weather  the  light  was  put  down 
the  ladder ;  do  you  know  who  took  the  light 
Ujpon  that  occasion?  Theodore  or  Carlino; 
Tneodore  who  has  also  been  here,  or  Carlino. 

Lord  Auckland, — You  have  stated,  that  vou 
received  750  dollars  for  the  use  of  your  ship, 
was  that  sum  meant  to  cover  ail  the  expenses 
of  navi^tion  ?  I  have  got  a  great  deal  to  say 
upon  this  particular  point. 

State  those  particulars  ?  The  freight  of  750 
dollars  per  month  is  very  low,  I  agreed  to  the 
price  of  750  dollars  per  month  as  certain ;  but 
when  we  take  on  board  royal  personages,  we 
trust  more  to  the  uncertain  than  to  the  certain 
profits;  upon  those  uncertain  profits  I  have 
Deen  disappointed,  and  I  have  made  some  ap- 
plications, some  demand,  and  in  this  way  the 
English  government  have  known  that  I  am, 
what  I  am,  that  is,  thatlam  Vincenso  Gargiulo. 

What  do  youconskler  to  be  the  eipenses  of 
navigatins  such  a  ship  by  the  month,  taking  in 
the  pay  ofall  the  officers  and  men^  all  except 
the  harbour  dues  ?  My  crew  consisted  of  two 
and  twenty  bauds,  those  two  and  twenty  per* 
sons,  taking  one  for  another  at  ten  dollars  per 
month  make  390  dollars  per  month,  to  fe^ 
•0  many  hands  it  requires  at  least  so  rotich, 


especially  that  year,  it  being  a  year  of  greai 
scarcity:  then  there  are  the  expenses  of 
wear  and  tear,  the  expenses  of  wear  and  tei^ 
on  that  occasion  were  also  very  high,  for  we 
must  have  enough,  in  regard  to  sails,  and 
as  to  anchors,  to  carry  a  press  of  sail; 
then  there  is  the  keepineof  the  ship,  for  the 
royal  personage  on  boara  it  was  necessarv  to 
keep  things  in  more  tight  or  clear  order ;  then 
if  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  insur- 
ance, which  upon  a  ship  that  cost  n;e  10,000 
dollars,  is  at  least  one  per  cent;  if  you  put 
together  all  these  expenses,  you  will  find  there 
remains  hardly  any  thing  out  of  these  75a 
dollars. 

Marquis  of  Xanidovw.— Having  stated  that 
you  were  disappointed  in  the  profits  you  ex- 
pected, from  having  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales  on  board  your  ship,  did  youf 
in  consequence  of  that  dis  appointment,  make 
any  application  for  compensation,  either  to 
her  royal  highness  or  any  person  acting  for 
her  ?  To  her  royal  highness  I  did  not  inake 
any  application,  because  she  dismissed  me, 
and  granted  me  a  certificate  of  good  service  i 
and  this  was  on  account  of  Pergami,  because 
they  wished  that  I  should  havecarrictd  them  to 
Venice  at  the  departure  from  Rhodes;  the 
princess  commanded,  for  the  princess  alwaya 
commanded  what  Pereami  commanded,  that 
they  wished  to  go  to  Venice.  In  sailing,  after 
leaving  the  island  of  Candia,  the  wind  waa 
continually  from  the  North;  remaining  in 
that  state  we  were  going  to  have  no  more 
water,  the  water  was  going  to  be  at  an  end,  for 

4 had  forty-four  peoj^e  and  nine  horses;  I 
Id  her,  that  as  the  water  was  near  at  an  end.  it 
was  necessary  that  we  should  land ;  they  did 
not  wish  to  so  to  Morea,  theydid  not  wish  to  ra» 
turn  to  Candia,  therefore  they  were  obliged  U> 
go  to  Sicily ;  arriving  in  Sicily,  they  then  passed 
across  the  Strait  of  Sicily  and  went  to  Naples* 
and  from  Naples  to  Capo  d'Anza;  Pergmai,, 
on  landing,  because  he  had  promised  me 
6,000  dollars,  as  a  present  by  the  means  of 
the  consul  at  Tunis,  told  roe  there  was  no 
present  for  me,  because  I  would  not  take  them 
to  Venice ;  then  when  I  came  here  last  year,  I 

Eve  a  memorial  to  my  ambassador  count  de 
tdoIph,and  I  stated  that  as  I  believed  myself 
to  have  served  the  British  government,  be- 
cause I  had  had  tlie  honour  of  having  the 
English  flag,  I  expected  the  present  which  I 
had  not  received ;  and  on  account  of  this  ma* 
morial  which  I  gave  to  count  de  Ludolph 
the  English  governnnent  have  known  that  I 
was  Vincenzo  Gargiulo  of  Naples. 

Do  you  recollect,  when  her  royal  bmhnesa 
was  on  board  this  ship,  to  have  at  dinerent 
times,  upon  one  pretence  or  another,  desired 
the  mate  Paturzo  to  withdraw  from  that  part 
of  the  deck  near  where  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  were  situate?  No^  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, I  do  not  know  this  business. 

If  you  had  for  an;^  particular  reason  been  in 
the  habit  of  directing  Patuno  to  withdraw 
If  om  that  part  of  the  deck  where  they  were, 

3  0 
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itnder  lonie  pretence  or  another,  is  it  net 

Srobiible  jou  would  have  rememlxered  St? 
low  I  iindentaiid  it :  once  I  remember  to 
have  seen  her  royal  highness  sitting  and 
stooping  on  the  l>ed  of  Pergami,  and  to  have 
desired  Gaetaoo  Paturzo  to  go  away,  for  it 
was  not  decent  for  him,  who  was  a  young 
man,  to  be  present ;  because  when  I  saw 
her  royal  highness  stooping  on  the  bed  in  that 
way,  I  sent  away  Gaetano  Paturzo,  who  was 
a  young  man,  not  to  see  that  thing  which  I 
thought  indecent. 

On  that  one  occasion  on  which  you  recol* 
lect  to  have  desired  Gaetano  Paturco  to  re- 
move from  that  part  of  the  deck,  were  there 
any  other  persons  near  to  that  part  of  the 
deck — near  to  which  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami wereP  There  were  other  persons  who 
walked  that  way ;  but  I  divided  them  all,  and 
•ent  one  one  way  and  one  another,  that  they 
should  not  see. 

You  are  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  yon 
desired  all  the  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
her  royal  highness  and  Pergami,  to  withdraw 
from  that  part  of  the  deck  in  which  Xhty 
were  ?  All,  except  the  princess  and  Pergami, 
who  remained  in  that  place. 

Can  you  recollect  any  one  person  in  parti- 
cular, except  Paturzo,  whom  ^ou  so  desired 
to  withdraw?  I  commanded  it  to  my  crew; 
but  there  was  always  the  count  Schiavini 
who  was  there  to  receive  the  commands  of 
her  royal  highness. 

The  count  Schiavini  did  not  withdraw  at 
the  time  of  which  you  speak?    No;  because 
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proper  to  desire  your  toite  to  rtltre ;  do  yott 
recollect  on  one  occasion  having  d<»ired  your 
mate  so  to  retire  when  the  prineess  and  Per- 
gami were  seiited  on  the  gun  ? 

Mr.  WiUUmu  begged  to  sn^^l  to  their 
lordships  whether  this  question  was  not  in  an 
objectionable  form. 

Do  you  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  the 
princess  and  Pergami  sitting  together  upon 
the  gim  ?    Yes,  I  have  said  so. 

In  what  situation  were  they  placed  as  to* 
each  other?  Pergami  on  the  gun  and  tbe. 
princess  on  his  knees. 

Did  you  on  that  occasion  send  away  your 
mate  ?    Alwavs  upon  that  occasion,  whenever^ 
I  they  stood  still  to  look  at  such  things  I  sent 
them  away,  one  one  way  and  one  another. 

Earl  of  LauderdaU, — Give  in  that  certificate 
to  which  you  have  referred  as  written  by  her 
royal  highness. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same.} 

Lard  ChanctUor. — From  whom  did  you  re- 
ceive that  paper?  From  the  princess  of 
Wales  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  when  I  went  to  het 
from  Genoa. 

Did  she  herself  give  it  to  you,  or  Iras  if 
delivered  to  you  by  an^  other  person  ?  The 
princess  herself  wrote  it  in  my  presence,  and 
the  princess  herself  gave  it  to  me. 

The  Certificate  was  read  as  follows : 

^*  Son  Altesse  Royal,  La  Princesse  de  Galles 
Assur  par  ce  Document  ecrit  de  sa  proprer 
main  que  EUe  a  €t6  contente  des  Service  du 


lie  remained  always  there.  ^  Capitam  Vincenzo  Garguilo  qui  commendais 

When  the  tent  was  closed  at  night,  was  the  la  Pollaca   nome   Tlndustrie   pendant    son 

hatchway  at  the  top  of  the  laoder  usually  voyage. 
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shut  or  left  open  ?  Sometimes  it  was  shut, 
sometimes  not :  I  have  seen  it  shut  in  the 
morning  when  the  tent  was  open,  l>ecause  it 
was  obliged  to  be  shut  after  the  tent  had  been 
closed. 

At  night,  during  the  time  the  tent  was 
closed,  had  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether 
that  hatchway  was  left  open  or  shut  ?  I  can- 
Hot  say  whether  it  was  closed  or  not :  what  I 
can  say  is,  that  in  the  morning  when  the  tent 
was  opened,  I  saw  this  hatchway  closed  some- 
times. 

Is  the  name  of  her  royal  highness  affixed 
to  that  certificate  of  good  conduct  which  you 
have?  Her  royal  highness  knew,  it  was 
written  entirely  in  her  own  hand  •writing. 

Earl  of  Oxford, — In  couieauence  oT  the 
memorial  presented  to  your  amoassador,  have 
you  received  any  compensation  ?  I  have  re- 
ceived nothing;  nay,  my  minister  and  the 
colonel  to  whom  T  have  mentioned  it,  told  me 
that  they  knew  nothing*  and  that  I  might  go 
to  London,  and  then  might  sec  upon  this  par- 
ticular. 

"What  colonel  do  you  mean?  Colonel 
Brown. 

,i^\  of  Donovghmore, — You  have  said  that 
H*!^^  ^hen  the  princess  and  Pergami  were 
IV^  upon  the  oeck  you  have  tuought  it 


voyage. 

*'  Caroline  Princess  de  Galles." 

«  A  La  Villa  d'Este, 
«  Cc  17  d'Octobre  1816.'' 

Earl  of  LauderdaU. — You  have  stated  that 
you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami  under  tlje 
tent,  and  that  after  you  saw  them  in  that 
situation  Schiavini  received  orders  to  let 
down  the  tent;  did  that  happen  when  the 
Princess  was  leaning  on  the  oed  on  which 
Pergami  was  lying,  and  when  you  ordered 
your  mate  to  withdraw  ?  Yes,  but  this  cir- 
cumstance has  happened  more  than  once ;  it 
did  not  happen  that  once  only. 

Did  Schiavini  continue  to  walk  in  that  part 
of  the  ship  after  the  curtains  of  the  tent  were 
let  down  ?  Then  he  did  not  remain  in  the 
place  where  he  was,  but  he  went  a  little  more 
to  the  stern,  a  little  more  to  the  bowsprit,  or 
he  went  down  into  his  own  room. 

The  following  question  was  put  bjr  their  lord- 
ships, at  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams : 

^  Were  yoii  in  the  habit  of  going  down  to  the 
diniii|[-room  every  night,  or  every  evening  ? 
No ;  that  was  not  my  place,  or  my  business* 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  hltd  an  bumibltf 
application  to  niake  to  their  lordships,  ttk 
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coD8eaueoc9  of  a  comqiunicatioD  whicl) 
be  haa  that  moment  received.  He  wat 
anxious  to  ask  one  ouestien  of  Theodore 
Majoochi  without  turther  delay,  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  their  lordships  would 
order  hira  to  be  called  in.  He  nad  only 
one  question  to  put  to  him,  which  might 
by  possibility  lead  to  one  or  two  more. 
[jCries  of  <*  state  the  ouestion.**]  If  their 
lordships  would  allow  fiim  to  examine  this 
witness,  he  should  have  do  objection  to 
mention  the  questions  he  proposed  to  put: 
and  the  first  question  he  wished  to  put 
was,  whether  the  witness  had  been  at 
JBristol  at  any  time  during  the  last  year  f 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wished  in  such  a 
case    that  the  House  should  be  chiefly 

f;overned  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
ord  on  the  wookack,  and  that  of  the 
learned  gentlemen  at  the  bar;  but  he 
would  suggest,  whether,  if  this  course  was 
acceded  to,  wliich  was  breaking  in  upon 
established  rules,  counsel  ought  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  state  not  only  the 
particular  question,  but  the  object  of  the 
examination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  it  be- 
came a  very  important  question  for  their 
lordships  consideration,  whether  the  cross- 
examination  was  to  be  permitted  to  be 
taken  piece-meal. 

Mr.  Brougham  admitted  that  the  appli- 
cation  was  out  of  the  strict  and  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding,  but  pledged  him- 
self, that  ir  it  was  granted  he  should  not 
ask  that  witness  any  other  question  until 
he  had  opened  his  case ;  that  he  should  be 
content  with  putting  three  or  four  ques- 
tions to  that  witness,  if  permitted,  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that,  with 
that  pledge,  their  lordships  would  not  re- 
fuse the  application  that  nad  been  made ; 
that  the  counsel  might  suggest  his  ques- 
tion, and  their  lordships  would  propose  it. 

Teodoro  Majoochi  was  again  called  in.  He 
applied  through  the  interpreter,  to  be 
permitted  as  a  favour  to  assure  their 
lordships,  tliat  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  In  that  place,  if  his  former  testi- 
mony was  not  correct.  He  was  then 
cross-examined  as  followH,  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  or  not  at  Bristol  in  the  last  year, 
or  in  the  course  of  this  year  ?  I  do  not  know 
this  Bristol. 

Were  you  at  Gloucester?  Gloucester  I 
knew  very  well. 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Hyatt  ?    Yea. 

Did  you  ever  dedare  to  any  person  that  the 


priocess  of  Wales  was  a  most  excellent 
woman  ?  Yes ;  that  the  priocess  was  a  good 
woman. 

Did  you  ever  declare  that  the  conduct  of 
the  princess  of  Wales  was  highly  becoming? 
Of  her  conduct  I  always  said  that  she  was 
a  good  woman,  but  sh^  was  surrounded  by  bad 
people. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  she  was  a  pnidcnt 
person,  and  that  you  never  had  ohservcd  a^y 
thing  improper  in  her  conduct  ?  I  do  not  re* 
member  at  all  whether  I  did  say  so. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  the  princess  of  Wales 
always  behaved  herself  with  propriety?  This 
I  have  never  said. 

Do  you  remember  a  eentlcman  of  the  name 
of  Hughes;  William  Ilughes  at  Gloucester, 
or  at  Bristol  ?    This  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
William  Hughes?  I  may  know  him,  but  I 
do  not  remember  this  name. 

Do  you  know  a  person  who  was  a  clerk  to 
Messrs. Turner,  bankers  at  Gloucester?  I 
do  not  know  the  name  of  this  banker. 

Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  had  any 
conversation  with  any  clerk  of  any  banker  at 
Gloucester  ?    This  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  complain  to  any  person  at 
Gloucester  that  Pergami  had  kept  part  of  the 
servants  wages  from  them^  in  the  household 
of  the  princess?    Yes,  I  did. 

To  whom  did  you  make  this  complaint  of 
Pergami  ?  Precisely  I  do  not  remember ;  hut 
I  remember  that  Signor  Hyatt  asked  me  why 
I  had  left  the  service  of  the  priocess,  and 
then  I  answered  him  so ;  and  then  I  remem* 
ber  to  have  added,  after  my  return  from  the 
long  voyage  Bartolomeo  Pergami  wished  to 
lower  my  wages. 

Did  you  ever  say  the  same  thing,  respect- 
ing Persami  and  your  wages,  to  any  body 
besides  Mr.  Hyatt?  I  do  not  romcmber  that 
I  did. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs. 
Hyatt's  mother  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Hughes,  Mrs. 
Adams*&  housekeeper?  I  remember  that  therf 
was  a  woman  who  did  all  the  business  in  th^ 
house,  if  this  was  her  name. 

Had  she  a  son  a  clerk  in  a  banker's  house  ? 
I  remember  the  son  to  come  to  pay  a  visit  to 
his  mother,  but  I  do  not  whether  he  was  in 
any  bank,  this  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  tell  thisson  of  ihe  housekeeper 
the  circumstance  respecting  Pergami  ana 
your  wages?  I  do  not  remember  precisely 
whether  yes  or  no,  whether  I  ever  complained 
myself  of  this  man. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  this  young  nun 
that  the  princess  of  Wales  was  a  most  excel* 
lent  woman,  a  prudent  woman,  and  that  yoi^ 
had  never  seen  anv  thing  improiier  or  iu* 
decorous  in  her  conduct?  This  I  uo  not  re* 
member. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  this  young  ouio, 
the  son  of  the  house-keeper,  that  the  princes^ 
of  Wales  always^  i|s  iar  a*  >uu  bad 
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had  behaved  benelf  in  a  most  proper  way  r 
This  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  travel  in  a  stage  coach  be* 
tweeri  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  or  be- 
tween Gloucester  and  any  other  place  ?    I 

remember  to  have  travelled  from  Gloucester  i  been  ruled  in  the  Court  of  King's-bench,  that 
when  I  came  to  London,  this  I  remember ;  |  counsel  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  nama 
when  I  came  away  on  my  departure. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  other  journey  in  a 
etage  coach  from  Gloucester  to  any  other 
place  than  London?  This  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Were  you  ever  asked,  by  any  gentleman  in  a 
atage-coach,  with  respect  to  the  def^ortment 
of  the  princess  of  Wales  dunns  the  time  you 
were  in  her  service?  This  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Did  you  ever  represent  her,  to  any  person 
in  a  stage-coach,  as  behaving  herself  very 
prudently  ?  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
spoke  of  these  transactions. 

Did  you  ever  represent  the  princess  of 
Wales  to  any  person  in  a  stage-coach  as  a 
much  injured  woman  ?  This  I  remember  no 
more  no  than  yes. 

Did  you  represent  to  any  person  in  a  stage- 
coach, or  elsewhere,  that  you  had  been  ap- 
plied to,  to  swear  against  her  royal  hishness 
the  princess?  What  I  remember  of  these 
things  is,  that  I  have  never  spoken  of  these 
things  in  any  place ;  in  whatever  carriage  I 
mav  have  been,  £  do  not  remember  to  have 
spoken  of  these  things. 

Did  you  represent  yourself  to  have  been 
applied  to,  to  swear  agatost  her  royal  highness  I  my  head  or  my  life  there,  this  offer  hais 


call  any  person  to  Mata  that  he  had  to  itated 
to  him ;  but  that  at  the  same  time  if  be  was 
informed  of  the  name  of  the  penon,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  put  it  to  the  witness. 
The  Lard  Chanedbr  stated,  that  h  had 


the  person  referred  to,  for  that  a  person 
might  sincereljr  state,  that  he  never  had  had 
sucli  conversation ;  but  that  if  put  in  mind  of 
having  been  with  a  particular  individual  at  a 
particular  time,  he  might  immediately  recol- 
lect the  conversation,  and  his  former  aoawar 
might  be  no  slur  upon  that  testimony. 

The  following  question  was  proposed 
through  their  lordships  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Brougham. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  the 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  applied  to,  t» 
appear  as  a  witness  aninst  the  princess  of 
Wales?  I  swear  that  I  do  not  know  this 
name,  and  this  man  I  do  not  know,  either 
the  name  or  even  the  cireumstance  of  taking 
this  oath. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person,  ^  I  hava 
been  applied  to,  to  be  a  witness  against  the 

Srincess  of  Wales,''  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 
Fever. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson  or  any 
other  person  in  a  stage-coach  in  Engtano, 
<'  I  have  had  considerable  advantages  offered 
to  me,  if  I  would  be  a  witness  against  tha 
princess  of  Wales,"  or  to  that  effect  ?    I  la j 


the  princess  of  Wales,  to  any  person  m  any 
place,  whether  in  a  stage-coach  or  any  other 
place  ?  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean 
py  the  word  jurare. 

To  give  evidence  ?    At  what  time. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  body  that  jTou  had 
b«Bn  applied  to,  to  give  a  deposition  against  the 
princess  of  Wales?  1  cannot  understand 
what  this  term  means ;  I  cannot  understand 
what  this  thing  can  mean. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  body  in  England 
that  you  have  been  applied  to,  to  eive  an  ac- 
count respecting  the  princess  of  Wales  upon 
path?    In  England ;  no,  never. 

The  question  is,  not  whether  any  body  ever 
in  point  of  fiust  in  England  applied  to  you  to 
be  sworn,  but  whether  you  ever  said  to  any 
body  in  England  that  you  had  at  any  time 
pr  at  any  place  been  so  applied  to  ? 

The  SaiieitoF'General  stated,  that  appre- 
hending it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Brou^am 
to  obtain  answers  from  the  witness  with  a 
view  to  contradicting  him,  he  submitted  it 
was  necessary  the  name  of  the  particular 
party  and  the  place  should  be  mentioned  in 
the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  did  not 
admit  that  this  was  the  rule,  but  submitted, 
that  as  the  witness  might  not  have  known  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  said  it,  if  the 
witness  swore  that  he  did  not  say  so  to  any 
person,  he  should  be  at  liberty  hereafter  to 


never  been  made  to  me  by  any  one. 

The  question  is  not  whether  an  offer  was 
ever  made  to  you,  but  whether  you  have  said 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  you  ?  I  lay  my  life 
if  I  have  ever  said  so. 

The  Marchese  di  Spineto  was  desired  to 
state  the  answer  in  Italian. 

Interprtter,-^*^  lo  metto  fa  mta  testa  cha 
se  io  non  ho  fatto  questo  discorso  di  giura- 
mento."  I  lay  my  nead,  which  means  my 
life,  here,  if  ever  I  have  made  thb  discourse 
about  an  oath ;  he  repeats  now,  I  never 
made  this  discourse  with  any  body  concerning 
an  oath  here  in  London. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  a 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a  sum 
of  money,  or  a  situation  under  governmeat, 
for  giving  evidence  i^ainst  the  princess  of 
Wales  any  where?  But  if  I  do  not  know 
even  the  name  of  this  Jolmson. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  any  person  in  n 
stage-coach,  that  you  had  been  offered  a  sum 
of  money,  or  a  situation  under  government, 
for  giving  evidence  against  the  princess  of 
Wales  ?  I  lay  down  my  life  if  this  be  true  ; 
and  to  you,  I  will  answer  no  more,  because 
you  aSK  me  things  I  have  never  dreamt 
about;  things  that  have  never  entered  my 
head. 

Hs|d  you  ever  any  conversation  with  ^y 
body  in  a  stago-coiichy  respecting  bar  ro^ik 
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highness  the  inrincess  of  Wales?    I  neVerl 
M>oke  about  the  business  of  the  princess  of 
Wales  in  a  stage-coach. 

When  you  were  travelling  bym  stage-coach 
in  Englaiid,  did  you  ever  at  an  inn  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  the  princess  of  Wales  P 
Kever  about  the  aflBiirs  of  the  princess  of  Wales, 
I  never  have  meddled  with  those  discourses. 

Did  you  ever  in  a  diligence,  or  at  an  inn, 
when  you  were  travelling  by  a  diligence,  say 
that  you  expected  money,  or  a  place  under 
government,  for  giving  evidence  against  her 
royal  bighness  ?    Never,  never  this. 

How  long  were  you  in  England  at  that  pe- 
riod when  you  lived  with  Mr.  Hyatt  at  Glou- 
cester ?  This  I  cannot  remember,  because  I 
have  not  the  book  in  which  I  have  marked 
the  time. 

About  how  long  were  you  in  Mr.  Hyatt's 
service  ?  This  is  the  same  answer,  because 
I  have  not  the  book  in  which  I  put  down  how 
long  I  was  there. 

Mr.  Brougham  returned  thanks  to  their 
lordships  for  the  indulgence  he  had  received. 

The  Solicitor-General  requested  the  follow- 
ing questions  to  be  put : 

Did  you  come  from  Vienna  to  this  country 
as  tlie  servant  to  Mr.  Hyatt  ?  It  is  Mr.  Hyatt 
who  brought  me  here. 

Did  ^ou  continue  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
Hyatt  till  you  setoff  to  return  to  Vienna? 
Yes,  till  that  moment;  and  he  paid  for  my 
fare  in  the  coach  to  London. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

Lord  EUenborough, — When  you  spoke  of 
her  royal  highness  as  a  Buona  Donna,  and  a 
prudent  woman,  did  you  allude  to  her  royal 
nighness*s  mural  conduct  as  a  woman,  or  to 
her  behaviour  towards  you  as  a  mistress? 
When  there  was  discourse  respecting  the 
princess  of  Wales,  I  always  said  she  was 
buona  Donna;  for  if  I  liad  said  she  was 
Cattiva  Donna,  they  would  have  fixed  a 
quarrel  upon  me. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  in  putting  the 
<luestions  which  he  liad  proposed  to  the  wit- 
ness, he  had  not  done  so  under  the  lightest 
auspicioo  that  any  person  had  ofiered  him  a 
place  under  government,  but  with  another 
view,  which  might  be  perceived. 

Then  JVonretro  Btro^  was  called,  and  having 
been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Parke 
as  follows,  Ihroush  the  interpreUtion  of 
the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native?  Of 
VcKeUL 

In  what  country  ?    In  PiednM>nt 

In  what  employment  were  yoa  when  yon 
«rere  applied  to,  to  come  here?  I  was  at  the 
service  of  my  master. 

What  masterP  Marquis  Incise,  m  Pied- 
nontese  noMeQuui.   - 


Were  you  at  any  time  in.  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  ?    Yes. 

In  what  capacity  were  you  in  her  service  P 
Cook. 

At  what  time  did  you  enter  into  that  ser^ 
vice;  in  what  year?  When  she  came  from 
Venice ;  I  do  not  remember  the  year. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  her  service? 
About  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half;  I 
did  not  stay  two  years  and  a  half,  but  precisely 
I  do  not  know. 

By  whom  were  you  hired  to  so  into  the 
service  of  the  princess  ?    Signer  Pergami. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  signer  Pergami 
before  ttiat  time  ?    Yes. 

What  was  signer  Per^mi  when  you  first 
knew  him?  He  was  m  the  same  service 
with  me. 

Was  that  in  the  service  of  general  I^no  ? 
It  was. 

In  what  capacity  was  Perraimi  actine  in  the 
service  of  general  Pino?  His  valet,  because 
he  came  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  get  the 
dishes  to  wait  at  table ;  then  afterwards  he 
took  the  situation  of  courier. 

How  long  were  you  with  Pemmi  in  the 
same  service  at  general  Pino's  P  I  was  at  the 
service  of  general  Pino,  and  he  was  at  the 
service  of  the  countess  of  Pino. 

How  long  did  you  know  him  in  the  service 
of  the  countess  of  Pino?  I  cannot  tell,  be- 
cause I  went  out  of  the  service  of  ^neral 
Pino  and  he  remained  still  in  the  femily,  fi)r 
he  became  courier. 

How  lonff  was  Pergami  in  the  service  of  the 
countess  of  Pino  before  you  left  count  Pino's 
service?  I  do  not  know,  because  when  I 
went  into  the  service  of  general  Pino  he  was 
in  the  service  of  the  countess,  who  married 
one  another. 

How  lone  were  you  in  the  service  of  ge^ 
neral  Pino?  I  have  served  him  three  times, 
once  when  he  was  minister  at  war,  another^ 
time  when  he  was  with  the  army  of  Moscow;' 
and  a  third  time  I  served,  but  I  do  not  count 
that  as  a  service. 

Was  Pergami  in  the  service  of  the  eotrates» 
at  all  those  three  times  when  you  were  in  the 
service  of  the  count  P  Yes,  the  only  differ- 
ence was,  that  I  was  paia  by  general  Pino 
and  he  was  paid  by  the  countess  of  Pino, 
but  we  were  all  in  the  same  service  and  dfaied 
toMther. 

For  how  many  years  before  you  entered  the 
service  of  the  princess  of  Wales  had  you 
known  Bartholomew  Pereami?  I  did  not 
see  him  before;  I  had  known  him  at  the 
time  when  I  entered  into  the  service  of  ge» 
neral  Pino,  when  general  Pino  took  tne 
countess  Pino  for  a  ^fe;  before  I  did  not 
know  him. 

How  long  was  that  before  you  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  princess  of  Wales?  I  do 
not  know ;  having  served  another  roaster,  I  do 
not  know ;  I  had  to  work,  audit  was  impossible 
for  me  to  remember  all  those  things. 

At  what  plice  was  it  thai  yoa  wm%^ 
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into  the  service  ofhfr  loya}  highqe^T  W|ien 
«he  went  to  the  Cft9»  |V)rxnigiQe»  oppcaite  to 
the  house  Boromeo,  when  ^^  came  from 
Venice  the  first  time. 

Were  you  with  bcr  rojal  hiahftMii  »t  the 
Villa  Villani  ?    I  waf .  ^^ 

Were  you  at  the  Villa  d'£«te  ?    I  was. 

Did  you  f ccompaoy  her  royal  highnesa  in 
ber  voyage  to  Qreece  ?    I  (lid. 

Pid  you  act  as  cook  on  that  voyase  ?  \ 
did ;  baton  board  the  two  ships,  the  Clyrind^ 
^n£  the  frigatei  I  did  oat  act  as  a  cook. 

Did  you  return  with  her  royal  highness 

from  Greece  into  Italy  1    I  did  retur^i;   hut 
before  I  returned  I  performed  the  o&co  of 
«0Qk  on  b<>ani  the  polacre. 

Weie  you  at  Lfi  parpnii  with  the  prinpcss  7 
Yes. 

Ai  wfa^t  place  was  it  you  left  tbe  ^rricf  of 
the  princess  ?    At  the  Barona. 

How  came  you  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
princess  ?  Because  it  was  Uie  brother  of  Per- 
gami  who  persecuted  me,  and  thep  I  cpuld 
pot  stand  the  labour. 

What  do  you  mean  hj  that,  that  you  could 
not  stand  the  labour?  Because  it  W4^  too 
much  labour. 

Do  you  recollect  where  th^  pino«ss  slept 
in  her  voyage  out  t9  Greece  ?  I  d^,  on  boi^rd 
the  polapre. 

Before  the  princess  wept  to  Palatine,  do 
you  know  in  what  part  of  the  polacre  she 
alept  ?  Sometimes  on  deck,  sometimes  i\ndcr 
the  deck ;  sometimes  she  lay  under  the  tCAtf 
and  sometii^s  she  lay  down  below. 

Where  was  the  tent  which  you  speak  of? 
It  was  ^here  \n  goins  to  the  poop,  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  ofa  ship. 

^  Whf^t  was  the  usuc^  place  where  her  rqyal 
highness  slejpt,  on  her  voyage  from  Jaffa  to 
(buy?  $he  alwj^s  slept  under  the  t(snt,  ex- 
cept whep  we  landed ;  because  then,  pp  lafid. 
she  did  not  sleep  under  the  tent,  (or  we  h^cl 
l^orsesi  beasts,  and  other  tthings;  and  st^e  was 
imder  tlie  ten|  on  hor  retiiro. 

Do  yoii  know  where  Pergami  sUnt  pn  thf 
vpyage  from  Jafia  to  Italy  ?  In  Jam.  when 
Wf  were  on  ^parq  this  poUcfe,  t  saw  niin  pnter 
in  the  evepiqg  under  the  leAt^  apd  tlie  tent 
fraa  closed,  and  here  was  the  pnnce^  i^ai  h^ 
MB  fitting  here. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergsini  |n  the  fnornjng 
coming  out  of  the  tent  ?  Sometimes,  but  not 
in  tl^  pmorpipg  early  s  abput  a  certain  hpur 

&!  came  o^t  of  the  tent,  and  came  inerf;,  op 
,,  e  fpf^c%stle  to  make  water. 
r  ^t  what  time  in  ^e  naming  ^a^  it  U}%t 
jcpu  saw  F'erBami  come  out  of  ^e  )e^t  i  S(m^T 
iifli^s  I  fl^w  pirn  in  the  morniog  eifrfar^  sofne? 
fiq^oB  a  little  later,  wh^  I  im  fimf(y  i\ 
the  kitchen,  boiling  potatoes  for  Drff^^^^fftj^ 
the  cfew. 

Iq  what  part  of  the  v^sfel  ipi^yoi^](^t^^? 
Jip^r  the  fore-fnasL       '  l 

Wm  the  tent  always  there,  or  wi^s  iM(;t 
down  at  ^f^y  pfriicu^i?  \ifif^^  I    ^qm^m^  If 
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Was  the  tent  let  down  at  night?    It  was. 

In  what  way  was  the  tent  fastened  down  al 
night?  The  tent  was  closed,  and  was  co- 
verec)  with  several  things,  and  it  was  all 
closed;  and  sometimes  I  could  not  see  what 
they  were*  because  I  was  attending  my 
kitchen ;  and  then,  in  going  about,  I  saw 
what  had  been  put  round,  and  every  thing 
was  snug. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  lieht  in  the  tent  at  night 
when  it  was  closed  ?  Twice  I  have  seen  thp 
light  put  out  of  the  tent. 

Do  you  know  who  put  the  light  out  of  thp 
tent?  How  can  I  know  that,  I  was  at  the 
kitchen,  I  saw  only  the  light  put  out. 

Do  you  know  who  received  the  Jieht  when 
it  was  put  out  of  tlie  tent  ?  Eithpr  Theodora 
or  a  roan  called  Carlino. 

When  you  s^w  Pereami  in  the  morning 
come  out  of  the  tent,  now  was  he  dresiedf 
He  had  on  a  gown  which  he  had  made  in  the 
parts  of  dreece,  which  was  of  sil|^. 

Th^  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  the  further  consideratkni 
and  second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  be  ad- 
journed till  tomorrow. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
friday,  August  25. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and 
prayers  w^re  read  about  a  quarter  before 
10  o'clock. 

Lord  Ellenbprqugk  wished  to  draw  their 
lordships'  attention  to  certain  obseryations 
wbicn  haA  appeared  in  a  paper  of  yester*- 
As^y  (The  Times),  in  which  an  imputation 
was  cast  on  the  character  of  a  noble  lor4 
now  absent,  his  wish  being  to  state  what 
perhaps  that  noble  lord  himself  would  al- 
ready have  stated  had  be  had  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  being  present ;  and  which  would 
show  that  the  imputation  was  unfounded, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  n6 
inconsistenoy  in  the  evidence  given  by 
the  witness  Majoochi.  Their  lordslnpa 
would  recollecft  that  Majoochi  stated 
that  be  went  first  from  Mikn  to  Vienna  in 
1817,  in  th^  service  of  the  niar^ttia 
Odescalchi ;  that  he  remained  some  tini6 
at  Vienna,  and  went  back  to  Milan ;  and 
that  he  wb$  in  the  service  of  the  marquil 
six  or  seven  months  before  he  entered 
into  the  aorviee  of  the  British  embassy. 
If  the  dates  w^re  compared,  it  would  be 
found.  Ihat  thia  brought  him  down  to  the 
month  of  March*,  1818.  Now  be  (lord 
£.)  knew!  that  lord  Stewart  landed  in 
England  in  July,  1817,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  business  o^his  own  which  detained 
l)im  in  England  and  Ireland  till  FebruJ^y* 
I^id.    Up  to  that  periQ^  be  bs^  se^p 
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fiim  frequently ;  but  it  wai  besid^a  ihktter 
of  public  notoriety,  from  the  proceedings 
in  Chtfncery,  that  ^ord  Stewart  had  con- 
tinued some  time  longer  in  this  country^ 
at  least  till  after  the  month  of  March. 
But  he  did  not  leave  England  until  some 
mofithi  subsequent  to  that  date,  and  he 
himself  Met  lord  Stewart  on  the  Dover 
road,  in  August,  1818.  It  was,  therefore, 
impossible  that  lord  Stewart  could  have 
Been  at  Vienna  during  the  period  of  the 
service  of  Majoochi  with  the  marquis  of 
Odescalchi,  or  that  he  could  have  any 
communication  with  him  after  he  leit 
Milan.  There  was,  therefore,  no  contra- 
diction in  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
Witness  on  this  subject.  It  would  be 
found,  that  when  Majoochi  was  asked 
whether  he  saw  lord  Stewart,  he  said  he 
did  not  recollect,  but  that  he  saw  his 
secretary.  Now  he  begged  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  in  making  this  explanation 
he  was  far  from  throwing  any  reflection 
on  the  conduct  of  colonel  Deering.  Nor 
could  he  conceive  how  it  could  be  stated 
as  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  public  officer,  that  he  had  en- 
deavoureu  to  secure  to  his  government 
the  examination  of  a  witness  whose  evi- 
dence was  required  in  a  case  important 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  per- 
sonal honour  of  the  Sovereign.  He  nad 
stated  this  much  in  order  that  it  might  be 
known  that  there  was  no  contradiction  in 
Che  evidence,  and  that  what  had  been 
stated  respecting  the  conduct  of  lord 
otewart  might  3io  be  known  to  be  as 
i\X»e  as  it  was  base. 

The  Order  of  the  day  for  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  against  her  majesty, 
being  resd,  and  counsel  being  called  in, 

Mr.  Brougham  said :— Will  your  lord- 
ships permit  me  to  state,  that  a  very  un- 
founded impression  has  gone  abroad 
through  the  public  prints  respecting  the 
re-examination  of  Theodore  Majoochi, 
yesterday }  It  has  been  most  incorrectly 
imputed  to  me,  thst  I  had  re-examined 
that  witness  on  the  existence  of  a  letter 
which  I  never  saw,  the  fact  being  that  I 
applied  to  your  lordships  for  that  per- 
mission, on  depositions  of  mofet  respect- 
able persons. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  with  reason  complained 
of  the  imputations  thrown  upon  him.  He 
knew  not  whether  their  lordships  had  read 
the  dailv  papers;  if  they  had,  they  would 
see  with  what  justice  he  (the  Attorney- 
general)  had  to  complain  of  this  imputa- 


tloM  tbro#ii,  partletklarly  in  The  Time* 
newspaper^  on  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown^  ana  the  very  Improper  comments 
i^ifen  on  the  evidence  brought  before, 
their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  did  not  know 
what  had  been  stated  in  the  papers,  hot 
he  knew  there  were  other  publications  of  A' 
very  improper  nature.  In  one  of  them,  eh- 
titled  «  a  Peep  at  the  Peers,"  it  was  among 
other  things  of  which  he  had  reason  to 
complain,  stated,  that  he  and  his  family 
received  36,000^  a  year  from  the  govern- 
ment, whereas  he  did  not  receive  a 
farthing  of  the  public  money. 

The  Lord  Chaneelicr  adverted  to  the 
necessity  of  pretenting  a  te(>elttion  of 
certain  irregularities  which  had  occurred 
durine  the  lAst  two  days.  As  to  the 
complaints  against  the  conduct  of  thi» 
daily  journals,  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  waa 
better  to  leave  the  subiect  for  future  con- 
sideration, when  it  might  be  specifically 
considered.  As  to  the  publication  en* 
titled  **  a  Peep  at  the  Peers  "  alluded  to 
by  his  noble  friend,  he  must  say,  that 
though  he  wished  his  noble  friend  had  the 
36,000/.  a  year,  yet  he  never  read  so  much 
falsehood  before  in  his  lifci  as  was  con- 
tained in  that  work. 

Then  Francaeo  Birollo  was  again  called  in» 
and  further  examined  as  follows  by 
Mr.  Parke,  of  counsel  in  support  or 
the  bill,  through  the  interpretation  of 
the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  ta 
Greece,  did  vou  at  any  time  see  the  sides 
of  the  tent  let  down  at  day-time  ?  Do  you 
mean  on  shore. 

On  board  the  ship?  Yes,  I  have  seen 
them. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  that  ?  In  thct 
morning,  when  I  got  up. 

Did  you  see  the  sides  of  the  tent  at  any- 
time in  the  middle  of  the  day  let  down  ?  Also 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  I  liave  seen  it. 

What  persons  were  under  the  tent  when  it 
was  so  let  down  ?  As  usual,  there  were  Per- 
gami  and  the  princess. 

Did  you  accompany  the  princess  on  shore 
when  she  went  to  Jerusalem  ?    I  did. 

Did  you  go  with  her  to  Ephesus  ?    I  did. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  place  dinner  was 
prepared  for  the  princess  at  £phesus  ?  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  the  place,  but  I 
know  that  we  had  been  at  the  consul's  before 
Nazareth ;  but  I  do  not  know  the  names  of 
the  places. 

Do  you  know  where  the  princess  dined  at 
Ephesus  ?  1  do  not  remember  ;  I  was  work- 
ing for  the  family,  and  I  did  pay  no  attention 
to  those  things. 
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Do  you  reniember  wher«  the  dioed  at  Be»* 
U  Naova  f  No  ;  becwise  I  weDt  befoio  with 
the  luggage,  aod  I  weot  on  board  ship. 

After  the  princess  returned  to  Italy,  were 
you  with  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este  >    I  was. 

Were  you  also  at  the  Barona  ?    I  was. 

Before  the  time  that  you  went  on  the 
voyage  to  sea ;  after  that  time  had  you  op* 
yortunities  of  seeing  the  princess  and  Perga- 
ini  together  at  the  Villa  Villani,  the  Villa 
d*Este,  and  the  Barona  T  Before  the  voyage, 
DO :  bcoiuse  they  possessed  not  yet  the  &• 
rona: 

At  the  Villa  Villani  and  the  Villa  d*£ste 
had  you  opportunities  of  seeing  the  princess 
and  Perguni  together  before  the  voyage  P  I 
bad. 

On  those  occasions  how  did  they  conduct 
themselves  toward  each  other  T 

Dr.  LkihingUm  objected  to  the  oiiestion  as 
adinsi  that  it  was  too  general,  ana  ought  to 

be  maae  more  pointed,  that  it  was  a  summing 

up  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Parke  was  heard  in  support  of  the  ques* 
tion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that  there  was 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  question  was  pro- 
per. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the 
witness. 

'  They  were  arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once  f  Yes, 
nuany  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  in  the 
kitchen  at  the  Villa  d'Este  ?    I  have. 

What  did  they  do  when  they  were  together 
in  the  kitchen  f  Sometimes  they  came 
there,  ordered  something  to  be  prepared,  a 
napkin  was  spread,  and  something  was  laid  to 
eat. 

Were  they  alone  at  that  time,  or  was  any 
other  person  with  them  ?  Sometimes  they 
were  alone  ;  sometimos  there  was  with  them 
the  dame  d'honneur. 

Was  that  the  countess  Oldi  ?  No  Oldi, 
but  the  sister  of  Per^mi. 

When  they  were  m  |the  kitchen  eating,  in 
what  way  did  thejf  eat  ?  She  cut  some  pieces, 
stuck  a  fork  into  it,  and  ate  herself,  and  then 
took  another  piece,  and  said,  **  Here  it  is,  you 
eat  also. " 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami 
on  the  lake  together  ?    I  have. 

Was  any  person  with  them,  or  were  they 
by  themselves  f  Sometimes  they  were  alone ; 
for  he  rowed,  and  she  was  with  him  in  a 
email  canoe. 

Do  you  recollect  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet  ?    I  do. 

Do  you  know  of  any' exhibitions  made  by 
Mahomet  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  ?  I 
do. 

What  sort  of  dress  had  Mahomet  on,  was  it 
Boropean  or  Turkish  P    A  Turkish  dress. 
.  Describe  what  Mahomet  did  in  the  pre- 


senio  of  the  prinoess  T  He  did  so  [ifaakiflg^ 
a  dancing  motion,]  saying  **  Deroa  "  **  De« 
ma.** 

Did  he  do  any  thing  whh  his  trowsers  in 
the  course  of  those  gesticulations  ?  He  mad« 
a  kind  of  roll  to  represent  something,  I  da 
not  know  how  to  call  it  decently. 

Did  you  observe  the  princess  on  that  ooc»» 
sion  ?    She  was  looking,  and  laughed. 

What  did  he  do  with  this  roll  when  be  had 
made  it  f  He  took  it  in  his  hsod  and  made 
gesticulations ;  I  cannot  say  what  he  meant  to 
represent. 

\¥hat  do  you  mean  bv  **  non  posso  dire  ?  *^ 
I  cannot  say  what  he  bad  in  his  hnd  to  re- 
present by  that,  what  he  meant  to  represent. 

Did  that  take  place  before  the  priucosa 
more  than  once  ?  Once  I  have  seen  it  in  the. 
kitchen,  another  time  he  was  in  the  court  and 
she  was  at  a  window. 

Were  you  with  the  princess  at  Turin!  I 
was. 

Were  you  at  an  inn  there  ?    We  were. 

Do  you  recollect  the  princess  going  to  court 
any  day  P    I  do. 

Do  yon  recollect  whether  on  that  morning 
you  were  in  Pergami's  bed*room  ?    I  do. 

At  what  time  of  the  morning  was  it  7 
About  nine,  or  half- past  nine. 

Had  the  princess  got  up  at  that  time  ?  I 
do  not  know. 

For  what  purpose  did  yon  go  into  Perga- 
mi's bed- room  ?  I  went  to  carry  a  rufiPto  Uio 
dame  d'honneur,  to  put  round  her  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  gloves. 

Did  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  dame 
d*honneur  open  into  that  of  Perg^i  ?  We 
entered|into  the  room  of  Pergami,  and  then 
on  the  right  there  was  the  door  of  the  room 
of  the  dame  d'honneur. 

Did  you  observe  the  state  of  Pergami's 
bed,  whether  it  appeared  to  have  been  sTepi  in 
or  not  ?  At  the  moment  I  was  coming  out 
from  the  room  of  the  dame  d'honneur,  I  saw 
Pergami  coming  out  from  the  room  of  the 
princess,'  open  we  curtains  of  his  bed,  I  saw 
that  it  was  made,  aod  he  scolded  me. 

Was  Pergami  dressed  when  be  came  out  of 
the  princess's  room,  or  half  dressed :  what 
clothes  had  he  on  ?  No,  he  had  a  Oiornin^ 
gown  of  silk  striped,  he  had  his  drawers,  his 
stockings,  and  slippers. 

Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  at  Baro- 
na, any  balls  being  given  by  the  princess  ?  I 
do. 

What  description  of  persons  were  at  those 
balls  ?  People  from  the  neighbourhood,  na 
gentlemen,  people  of  the  low  and  middltt 
rank. 

Cross-«xamined  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

When  did  you  come  to  this  country  ?  When 
they  brought  me  here. 

When  did  they  bring  you  here  P  About 
nine  or  ten  days  ago. 

Where  were  you  before  that  ?  I  wsi  witk 
my  master* 
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WI10  was  he  7    The  marmils  Inciaa. 

Where  did  he  five  ?     In  Piedmont. 

How  lon^  had  you  heen  with  him  ?  I  am 
sULl  with  him ;  1  have  been  with  him  nearly 
three  years. 

Whcu  were  you  examined  first,  in  this  bu- 
siness? About  two  or  three  and  twenty 
months  ago. 

At  Milan  ?    Yes,  at  Milan. 

Who  examined  you  there  ?  An  advocate 
called  VimercatL 

Who  was  by,  besides  Vimercati?  There 
were  three  or  iour  gentlemen  writing  there. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ?  1  have 
seen  one. 

When  ?    Before  I  came  here. 

Did  you  ao  to  Vimercati  at  Milan,  or  did 
any  body  tiuce  you  there?  They  sent  for  me, 
aayiag  that  they  wanted  to  speak  to  me,  and 
I  went. 

Was  it  at  that  time  that  you  agreed  to  come 
over  here  ?    Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since?  No,  be- 
cause I  went  into  Piedmont :  but  I  have  been 
twice  at  the  advocate  Viniercati*s ;  the  first 
time,  as  I  have  said,  there  were  three,  and 
Vimercati  four;  and  the  second  time  there 
was  only  the  advocate  Vimercati,  and  the  gen- 
tleman whom  I  knew. 

-What  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  whom 
you  knew  ?    Colonel  Brown. 

Was  It  colonel  Brown  that  sent  for  you  from 
Piedmont  ?    Yes. 

How  do  you  know  colonel  Brown  ?  Be- 
cause I  saw  him  at  the  advocate  Vimercati's, 
and  the  servant  of  colonel  Brown  lives  near 
roe. 

Do  you  mean  near  you  at  Milan  or  at  Pied- 
inont?    At  Milan,  next  door  at  Milan. 

What  wages  had  you  with  the  marquis  In- 
cisa?  One  livre  of  Milan  per  day;  eating* 
drinking,  every  thing  comfortable,  and  plenty 
of  perquisites,  which  are  a  good  many,  and 
indeed  there  are  many  perquisites. 

Interpreter, — He  says  in  this  conntrv  they 
My,  give  me  something  to  drink,  in  Italy  it  is 
something  of  the  same  species;  he  says  he 
has  a  good  manv. 

What  wages  had  you  with  the  princess? 
Every  three  months  I  got  ten  napoleons,  that 
is  to  say,  ten  twenty  francs. 

Had  you  your  keep  there }    Yesw 

And  every  thing  comfortable?  Nothing 
else  but  eating  and  drinking,  all  the  rest  I  was 
to  supply  myself. 

Does  the  marquis  give  you  clothes  ?  Not 
through  obligation  or  agreement,  hut  as  pre- 
sents. 

There  were  no  presents  in  the  princess's 
houseliold,  were  there  ?  I  never  received  any 
presents  except  when  we  returned  from  the 
voyage;  for  instance,  I  received  a  present 
when  he  was  made  a  baron,  he  gave  me  two 
dollars. 

Were  not  you  cook  with  the  princess  ?  Yes. 
Had  you  no  perquisites  as  cook,  did  you 
make  notliing  of  being  cook  there  besides 
VOL.  II.  • 


your  wagea,  no  perquisites?  The  profits  I 
left  to  the  other  people  who  worked  with  me, 
for  their  pay  was  small. 

Did  the  baron  Pergami  pay  you  ?    Yes. 

Did  not  the  baron  overlook  the  accounts  of 
the  house  ?    Yes. 

Was  not  ho  very  exact?  I  do  not  know 
that,  the  accounts  were  so  many. 

On  board  the  ship,  was  it  your  business  to 
be  on  the  deck  or  below  cooking  ?  On  deck 
on  the  foremasL  • 

Do  you  mean  that  the  kitchen  vras  upon 
the  deck  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  the  princess's  maids  sleep  on 
board  the  ship  ?    I  do-not  know  that. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hieronimus  sleep?  Tliat  I 
know,  because  sometimes  I  went  mlo  his  cft- 
bin  to  have  a  elass,  his  room  was  in  a  comer. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hownam  sleep?  I  knoiv 
he  was  in  one  of  the  cabins ;  tncre  were  so 
many  cabins^  right  and  left,  I  do  not  know 
precisely  which,  out  I  know  he  was  in  one  of 
them. 

Where  did  captain  Flynn  sleep  f  I  saw 
them  go  into  their  rooms,  one  on  one  side  and 
one  on  the  other,  but  I  do  not  know  precisely 
the  rooms,  I  was  always  on  deck* 

What  have  you  had  for  coming  here  ?  No* 
thing  at  all  but  the  trouble. 

Do  you  expect  nothing  ?  I  hope  to  go  soon 
home  to  find  my  roaster. 

Is  nobody  to  give  you  your  livre  a  day  dur* 
ing  the  time  you  are  absent  from  your  mas* 
ter?  There  is  my  daughter,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  pays  her  still ,  I  have  received  vo 
letters,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  she  still 
receives  money. 

Examined  by  the  Ln-dt. 

Earl  of  Liverpool, — When  you  said  in  a  tor* 
mer  answer  Pergami's  bed  appeared  to  be 
made,  did  you  mean  that  it  appeared  as  if  it 
had  not  been  slept  in  P    I  did. 

Marquis  of  XaiMiteii.— Do  you  remember 
to  have  seen  Mahomet  perform  the  same  mo« 
tions  which  you  have  stated  that  you  have 
seen  him  perform  twice  in  the  presence  of  her 
royal  highness,  before  other  members  of  the 
family  when  her  royal  highness  was  not  pre- 
sent? Yes ;  he  played  the  same  tricks  before 
us  many  times. 

Duke  of  Hamilton. — How  did  yoa  know  it 
to  be  the  princess's  room  out  of  which  yoif 
saw  Pergami  come  ?  Because  when  I  was  or* 
dered  to  cariy  the  breakfast,  I  went  with  Uie 
people  to  carry  it,  and  I  saw  her  royal  high* 
ness  come  out  from  the  same  room  all  combed 
and  dressed. 

About  what  time  of  the  day  was  that }  Net 
entirely  dressed  for  going  out,  she  was  comb- 
ed,  but  she  had  her  usual  dress. 

Earl  of  Lauderdmle, — When  Pergami 


out  of  the  princess's  room  and  scolded  you, 
can  you  slate  what  Pereami  sakl?  ^You 
scoundrel,  what  are  you  doiiig  heref  Who 
has  opened  the  door  I*'  I  said  I  had  Ibund  it 
open,  and  he  sakl,  ^  Go  away.* 
S  P 
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LonI  FdbM/A.— You  have  stated  tlial  Par* 
fami  looked  over  your  aoeouDt9 ;  had  ypu 
ever  an^  quanel  about  tliose  aocouota  wkb 
Permfni  ?    Yes,  I  have  Iwd  some  disputes. 

Was  that  josi  beibre  vou  left  her  royal 
hiahness's  service,  or  at  what  time  was  thalP 

1  had  had  sotne*  disputes  before  aod  also 
afler  with  his  brother. 

When  }r6u  left  her  royal  highness's  service,, 
did  she  aive  you  a  good  character  ?    ho,  bo-  ( 
cause  I  did  not  ask  for  it 

Did  you  leave  her  service  of  vour  own  ae* 
cord,  or  were  you  discharged  r  There  waa 
some  quarrel  up  and  down,  and  they  told  me 
you  may  tto,  and  I  went. 

£&ri  uroiMfior.— At  what  time  in  the' 
SMNniug  were  the  beds  usually  made  for  the 
fiimily  at  Turin  P  I  did  not  go  to  make  the 
heds. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  they  were 
made  ?  I  cannot  say,  for  there  was  a  servant 
Who  made  the  bcils :  it  was  only  through  ac- 
cident  that  I  entered  his  room. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  take  the  breakfast  np  ? 
There  were  the  waiters  of  the  inn. 

Was  Mahomet  in  any  particular  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
Mahomet  had  the  care  of  the  horses,  tor  there 
was  another  who  did  nothins. 

Was  Mahomet  employeoin  the  stables  f 
One  in  the  stable,  and  the  other  like  a  sei^ 
vant 

Earl  of  D<ir2iagloa.*-Do  you  recollect  the 
iNttg  or  queen  coming  to  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  to  the  inn  at  Turin  ?    I  do. 

Did  her  royal  htchness  go  out  airing  with 
the  king  or  queen  r    She  did. 

Do*  you  remember  whether  Pereami  at- 
tended the  princess  at  that  time,  wnen  she 
went  out  with  the  king  or  queen?  Yes,  he 
followed ;  but  the  king  had  the  arm  of  the 
princess. 

Did  Pergami  so  in  the  same  carriage,  or  in 
whin  carriage  did  he  go  ?  This  I  cannot  say ; 
I  cannot  remember ;  I  know  that  he  went 
into  a  carriage,  for  there  were  three  carriages; 
Imt  I  cannot  tell  in  which  carriage. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  the  princess 
went  to  court  7  When  she  went  airina  it  was 
about  eleven  in  the  mornk^,  when  she  went 
to  dinner  it  was  about  one  in  the  afternoon. 

Earl  Grey, — Were  you  in  the  service  of  ge- 

sral  Pino  when  Theodore  Majoochi  left  itP 
No. 

Sari  of  Aferfoa.— Is  it  usual  in  Italy  to 
make  up  the  bed  in  a  different  form  for'  the 
day  ana  for  the  night?  There  may  be  a 
manner,  but  I  know  in  my  house  the  bed  is 
made  in  the  morning ;  imt  I  never  made  a 
bed. 

Lord  Auckland. — You  have  stated  that  ^ou 
lca«w  tlie  princess's  bed-chamber  from  bavins 
seen  her  royal  highness  leave  it  dressed,  and 
with  her  hair  dreued,  does  tliat  remaik  apply 
%a  the  morning  that  her  royal  highness  went 
to  eourt,  or  to  any  other  day?  On  that  same 
day  she  went  to  court  n 


At  what  hwu*  did  you  see  her)  Aboutfaalf 
past  nine  or  ten. 

The  following  question  was  proposed  by 
their  lordships  at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Brougham : 

Wese  nor  you  once,  while  in  the  prrocess'il 
service^  confined  to  your  room  in  consequeneo 
of  a  hurt  received  In  a  scuffle  f    Yes. 

Do  you  recolkether  royal  highness  comlna 
to  your  room,  to  see  whether  you  were  wefi 
treated,  and  to  ask  after  yon?  I  do;  she 
and  the  haron. 

Lord  JC/^saloroagiL^At  what  hour  dkl  her 
myal  highness  come  to  see  you  when  you  wer# 
confined,  in  consequence  of  than  hurt  ?  The 
hour  I  do  not  know,  I  know  she  came  to  me, 
aodrl  was  half  asleep,  and  Pergami  told  iiie^ 
''Mind,  is  is  the  princess  who  has  come  t« 
see  jFou.* 

Did  her  royal  highness  come  more  than 
once  to  see  you  ?    Once. 

Earl  of  Btlmort. — Was  it  by  night  or  by 
day  that  the  princess  came  into  your  chamber? 
By  day. 

Were  you  in  bed  at  the  time  the  princess 
came  to  see  you  ?    I  was. 

Earl  of  CaraariMw.'— Did  the  princess  eone 
into  your  room  alone,  or  was  Pergami  with 
her  when  she  came  ?    They  canM  together. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  wi 


Then  Samdul  George  FecheUy  esq.  post-cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy,  was  called  in : 
and  having  been  sworn,  was  examined  aa 
follows,  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

I  believe  you  are  a  post  captain  in  his  ma- 
jesty's navy?    lam. 

In  the  month  of  March  1815,  did  you  com* 
mand  his  majesty's  frigate  the  Cbrindo?  I 
did. 

Were  you  in  that  month  atCivita  Veeehial 
I  was. 

Did  you,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  receive  her  royal 
highness  the  priucess  of  Wales  on  heard  the 
Clorinde  ?    I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  by  whom  she  was  acconi^ 
aanied?  By  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  the 
Bon.  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Holland,  Madame  Falco- 
net, her  two  daughters,  and  various  servants. 

Amongst  these  servants,  do  you  remember 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Pergami  ?    I  do. 

In  what  capacity  did  Pergami  act,  OD  boi^ 
the  Clorinde  ?    As  a  menial  servant 

Wen:  you  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  her 
royal  highness  during  the  time  slie  was  on 
board  the  Clorinde?  I  was;  her  royal  higb> 
ness  was  entertained  at  my  tables 

Did  Pergami  wait  at  table  ?    He  did. 

Did  he  wait  at  dinner  as  the  other  servant^ 
as  a  meoiat&ervanS  ?    He  did. 

Where  did  you  convey  i»er  royal  hi^Msesa 
at  that  time  ?  To  Genoa. 

In  the  course  of  your  vovage^Genoai  did 
you  touch  at  Leghorn  ?    We  did. 

Did  any  of  her  royal  highness's  snil* 
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the  ship  at  Leghorn  ?  Lady  Charlotle  Lindiay 
and  Mr.  North  auitted  her  at  Leghorn. 

Was  there  a  tray  of  the  name  of  Austin  on 
lioard  ?    Yes,  there  was. 

You  say  you  conveyed  her  royal  hishness 
to  Grenoa,  did  her  royal  highness  quit  the  ship 
at  Genoa  ?    Yes,  she  did. 

With  her  suite  7    With  her  suite. 

Do  you  remember  how  Ions  she  was  on 
board  your  ship  at  that  time  ?  Sefen  or  eight 
days. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  that  year 
were  you  again  at  Genoa  7    I  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  month  ?  In  August 
1815. 

Did  her  royal  hiehness  in  that  month  em- 
bark at  Genoa  on  Eoard  the  Leviathan  ?  No, 
sot  till  November. 

Were  you  at  Genoa  when  her  royal  high- 
ness embarked  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?  I 
was. 

Had  vou  seen  her  royal  highness  in  the  in- 
terval between  March  and  November?  I 
had,  in  the  month  of  March ;  but  not  from 
the  time  of  her  departure  from  Genoa. 

Did  you  happen  to  see  her  at  the  time  she 
came  to  Genoa  to  embark  on  board  the  Levia- 
than ?    I  did. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  come  to  the 
•bore  in  her  carriage  ?  '  Yes,  I  did. 

Who  accompanied  her  in  the  carriag^e  when 
she  came  to  embark  on  board  the  Leviathan  t 
I  remember  the  countess  Oldi  and  Perearoi 
being  in  the  carriage,  with  an  infant,  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  any  other  person. 

Did  you  go  in  the  Clorinoe  from  Genoa  to 
Sicily  f  I  did. 

Had  you  directions  to  go  to  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  her  royal  highness  at 
Sicily?    I  had. 

About  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Sicilyf 
May  I  refer  to  a  paper  of  dates. 

Mr.  Brougham. '-l^  it  in  vour  own  hand- 
writing? It  is ;  it  is  from  the  log  of  the  ship. 

The  witness  referred  to  his  memorandum^ 

and  said. 

On  the  7  th  of  December. 

l^r,*  Attomty  General. — Did  you  in  Sicily 
receive  her  royal  highness  on  board  your  ship  ? 
At  Messina. 

Previously  to  your  receiving  her  royal  high- 
ness on  board  your  ship  the  second  time,  did 
any  communication  take  place  between  your- 
self and  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  those  communica^ 
tions }  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  How- 
nam ;  the  communication  made  to  me  was, 
that  her  ro^  highness  intended  to  embark 
from  Genoa  in  the  Clorinde. 

That  was  before  you  had  left  Genoa  ?  Yes. 

Did  any  communication  take  place  between 
50U  and  her  royal  highness,  before  she  em- 
barked on  board  your  ship?  There  did. 

Slate  the  nature  of  those  communications  ? 
On  the  morning  afler  my  arrival  at]  Messina, 
caplaio  fiiiggs  informed  mei  that  her  royal 


highness  had  expressed  uneasiness  at  the  proa* 
pect  of  keeping  her  own  table  on  boara  the 
Clorinde,  I  therefore  desired  captain  Briggs  to 
go  to  her  royal  highness  in  my  name,  and  to 
say,  that  I  was  ready  to  do  every  thing  is 
nvy  power  to  make  her  royal  highness  com- 
fortable while  onboard  the  Clorinde,  provided 
her  royal  highness  would  be  pleased  to  make 
a  sacrifice  which  tny  duty  as  an  officer  cooh 
pelled  me  to  exact,  by  not  insistinjg  on  the  ad- 
mission to  my  tableof  a  person  oflhe  name  of 
Pergami,  who,  although  he  was  now  admitted 
to  her  royal  highness's  society,  when  she  last 
embarkeo  on  U>ard  the  Clorinde,  was  in  the 
capacity  of  a  menial  servaitt.  I  saw  d^^i^ 
Briggs  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
ivhen  he  told;»ehe  had  had  the  conference  with 
her  royal  highness  which  I  had  desired ;  an4 
4hat,  from  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  with 
her,  he  believed  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
An  my  request  being  acceded  to ;  but  that  htt 
royal  highness  required  a  day  to  consider  the 
subject.  The  Leviathan  sailed  the  folJowinz 
•day;  and  on  the  morning  after  that,  I  waitca 
on  her  royal  highness,  to  know  her  determi- 
nation; her  royal  hiehness  declined  seeins 
me  herself,  but  desired  Mr.  Ilownam,  one  <n 
her  suite,  to  inform  me  that  my  request 
would  not  be  acceded  to,  and  that  she  sfatould 
accordingly  provide  for  her  own  table. 

How  soon  after  that  did  her  royal  highnese 
embark  on  board  the  Clorinde  at  Messina?  Her 
royal  highness  embarked  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde on  the  6th  of  January  following. 

How  long  was  that  after  this  communica- 
tion ?    About  a  month. 

Who  accompanied  her  royal  highness  this 
^second  time  when  she  came  on  board  the 
Clorinde  ?    The  countess  Oldi,  Pergami,  mas- 
ter Austin,  and  a  count,  whose  name  I  urt-       <■ 
derstood  to  be  Schiavini,  and  various  servants.   ^' 

Was  there  a  little  child  with  herP  Andn 
little  child,  whkh  I  understood  to  be  Per- 
^rat's. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  dine  during 
the  time  she  was  on  board  your  ship  ?  In  her 
own  cabin. 

Do  you  know  who  dined  with  her?  I  &9 
not. 

She  did  not  dine  then  at  vour  table,  during 
the  time  she  was  on  board  the  Clorinde  ?  She 
did  not. 

How  long  was  she  on  board  the  Clorinde^ 
three  or  four  days. 

Examined  by  the  Lordi, 

Karl  of  Ox/artf.— It  appears  that  you  refutdl 
to  allow  the  princess  to  sit  at  your  table,  tlien, 
because  she  refused  not  to  admit  Pergami; 
supposing  a  lad  who  waited  at  my  table  or  any 
otner  person's  table,  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  made  a  midshipman  in  his  roa- 
jes^'s  service,  and  afterwards  become  of 
rank,  either  as  a  lieutenant  or  a  oiptaln, 
would  you  afterwards  reluse  4o  sit  down  with 
thatperioBf 
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The  qtiesUoD  being  objected  to,  the  same  was 

waived. 

Tkomas  Briggt,  esa.  post-captaio  in  the  royal 
navy,  was  caMed  in,  and  havtne  been 
sworn,  was  examined  as  follows  oy  Mr, 
Attorney  General. 

You  are  a  captain  in  bis  majesty's  navy  ? 
lam. 

Did  you  in  the  year  1815  command  'a  ship 
of  war  of  bis  majesty  called  the  Jjeviatban  7 
I  did. 

Were  you  at  Genoa  in  the  course  of  that 
Year?    I  was. 

Iir  what  part  of  it  ?    In  November  18 13. 
.    Was  your  ship  ordered  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  receivmg  on  lioard  her  royal  high* 
ness  and  her  suHe»  and  to  convey  her  to 
8icii,vT    She  was. 

Did  her  royal  highness  and  her  suite  em- 
bark on  boaid  of  the  Leviathan  at  Genoa? 
£hedid. 

Can  you  state  by  whom  she  was  accompa- 
nied  when  she  came  to  embark?  By  her 
suite. 

Do  you  remember  of  whom  that  suite  con- 
sisted ?    I  do. 

Be  ^ood  enough  to  mention  them  ?  Iler 
loyal  highness,  Pergami, Mr.  Uownam,  I  think 
count  Schiavini,  and  two  or  three  other 
foreigners  —  Muntechelli  I  remember  the 
name  of,  hut  I  do  not  remember  the  names 
.of  the  servants  that  accompanied  the  suite. 

Was  there  Madame  Oldi?  There  was 
Madame  Oldi^  and  there  were  two  servant 
maids. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  com- 
ing down  to  embark  ?  I  dOr 
.  Do  you  remember  who  came  with  her  in 
the  carriage  ?  The  countess  Oldi,  Pergami,  a 
small  childy  and  I  think  there  was  another 
person,  but  I  am  not  quite  confident;  I  ro- 
member  these  three  perfectly. 

Did  her  royal  highness  dine  at  your  table  ? 
Always,  while  she  was  on  boartl. 

Did  Pergami  dine  with  her  1    Always. 

What  disposition  bad  you  made  of  the 
cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  her  royal 
highness  previous  to  her  royal  highness  em- 
barking on  board  your  ship?  I  had  made 
such  armngement  as  I  thought  would  ac- 
commodate her  royal  highness  and  the  whole 
:of  her  suite. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  apartments  which  you 
had  appropriated  for  her  royal  highness  and 
ber  suite  to  sleep  in,  where  did  you  assign  'a 
cabin  for  her  royal  highness?  The  aAer 
Apartments  of  tho  Leviathan  were  divided 
.into  two  cabins,  which  I  intended  for  her 
royal  highness;  the  one  as  the  sleeping  room, 
and  the  other  as  a  sort  of  drawing-room ;  be- 
fore that,  there  were  two  other  small  cabins 
in  a  line,  which  I  intended  for  her  royal  high- 
ness's  suite,  the  countess  of  Oldi,  and  the  two 
maids  before  her;  and  I  meant  to  put  the 
men  any  where,  some  below  in  the  wardroom, 
vnd  doma  in  my  cabin,  as  was  most  conveoi- 
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ant,  reserving  one  part  of  my  oabin  for  my- 
self; that  was  the  dispomtion  of  the  apart* 
meuts  I  made  then. 

Was  that  disposition  altered  by  her  royal 
highness?    It  was. 

Look  at  that  plan  ?  [A  plan  was  shown  to 
the  witness.] 

Mr.  Deninan  stated  that  he  shoold  have 
objected  to  that  with  another  witness,  but  did 
not  oMect  in  the  present  instance  but  rather 
wished  it  should  oe  done. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  withdrew  the  plan^ 

Mr,  Attorney  GmenU, — You  say  that  yov 
appointed  a  cabin  for  Madame  Oldi  and  the 
fepiale  servants;  was  that  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  cabin  intended  for  lier  royai  high- 
ness ?    It  was. 

You  say,  that  diaposition  was  altered  by  her 
royal  highness ;  in  what  manner  was  it  al- 
tered? The  cabin  I  bad  intended  for  the 
countess  of  Oldi  was  altered;  an  alteratioa 
took  place  in  the  doors;  and  Pergami  was  put 
into  that  cabin. 

What  alteralion  took  place  in  the  doors? 
The  two  small  cabins  which  were  to  have 
contained  the  countess  Oldi  and  the  servant 
maids  had  a  communication  within  each 
other,  and  when  her  roval  highness  came  on 
board,  she  said  that  she  desired  Pergami'a 
cabin  should  be  changed— >that  he  shoukl  be 
placed  where  the  countess  of  Oldi  was,  and  she 
put  into  another  apartment,  one  of  her  own^ 
which  I  had  intended  for  her;  there  was  only 
a  communication  between  those  cabins  from 
the  inside,  that  is  to  say,  that  to  go  into  the 
countess  of  Oldi's  cabin,  you  must  have  gone 
tlirough  the  cabin  where  the  maids  were; 
when  this  change  took  place,  the  door  wm 
filled  in  betwefsn  those  two  cabins,[and  brought 
inside,  and  opened  close  bv  that  cabin  which 
her  royal  highness  occupied. 

So  that  after  that  alteration  the  door  into 
the  room  appropriated  to  Pergami  was  near 
the  door  of  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  f 
It  was. 

You  have  stated  that  Peigami  dined  at  the 
table  with  her  royal  highness ;  have  ^ou  ever 
observed  her  royal  highness  walking  with 
Pergami?  I  have  seen  her  royal  highness 
walk  with  Pergami. 

In  what  way?  Arm  in  arm;  but  I  think 
it  was  at  Palermo ;  and  I  think  I  recollect  to 
have  seen  it  at  Messina ;  it  would  not  have 
been  considered  by  me  stall  uocoroinon;  I 
have  occasionally  seen  it,  I  may  say  three  or 
four  tiroes  in  the  course  of  the  time  she  was 
with  me ;  she  walked  with  him  occasionally 
when  she  went  out;  and  at  Palermo  and 
Messina  I  remember  having  seen  her  walking 
with  him  arm  in  arm. 

Do  you  remember,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
quest of  captain  Pechell,  waiting  upon  her 
royal  highness  with  any  message  from  captain 
Pechell  to  her  at  Messina  ?    I  do. 

State  what  passed  between  hervoya 
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iiess  and  you  upon  tliat  occasion  ?  When  I 
quitted  Messina,  it  was  very  much  the  wish  of 
captain  PechcU,  that  I  should  fspeak  to  her 
royal  highness  about  embarking  on  board  the 
Clorinde;  he  told  me  that  Pergami  having 
been  in  the  situation  of  a  servant  on  board  his 
ship,  he  could  not  possibly  think  of  sittiujg 
down  with  him  at  uble ;  and  he  said,  '*  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  me,  if  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  mentk>n  this  to  her  royal 
highness  before  you  go  away,  because  I  am 
left  in  a  very  uncomfortable  way  here  by 
you  ;*'  upon  which  I  asked  her  royal  highness*s 
permission  to  speak  to  her  upon  that  subject, 
which  she  granted,  and  I  made  known 
captain  Pcchell's  objection  to  sit  down  to  table 
with  Pergami,  upon  which  her  royal  highness 
said  she  did  not  care,  that  she  had  thought  as 
I  had  sat  down  at  table  with  him,  captain 
Pechell  might  do  the  same,  but  she  did  not 
care  it  was  only  to  prevent  the  captain's  keep- 
ing two  tables  that  she  had  Pergami  with  her ; 
upon  which  I  said,  if  your  royal  highness  has 
no  objection  to  Pergami  dining  from  the  table, 
captain  Pechell  will  be  very  happy  to  see  you, 
and  to  keep  the  table  as  1  nave  done. 

You  say,  that  her  royal  hijghness  stated  that 
you  had  dined  at  table  with  Pergami;  did 
you  make  any  observation  upon  that  to  her 
royal  highness?  I  made  this  observation, 
tluit  Pergami  had  never  been  a  servant  in  my 
ship;  that  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  admitted  him  to  the 
table. 

Did  you  communicate  what  had  passed  be- 
tween yourself  and  her  royal  highness  to  cap- 
tain Pechell  ?    I  did. 

Then  you  left  Messina  ?  I  left  Messina  on 
the  lull  of  December,  three  or  four  days  ailer 
1  had  anchored  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversations  you  had 
both  with  captain  Pechell  and  her  royal  high- 
ness, did  you  not  perceive  there  mid  been 
some  little  dispute  between  them,  as  to  the 
former  voyage  ?  I  had  seen  captain  Pechell 
before  I  had  waited  on  her  royal  highness :  he 
came  to  me  as  the  senior  officer,  to  report 
himself,  and  he  then  told  me  the  line  of  con- 
duct iie  meant  to  adopt  with  regard  to  her 
ro3'a1  highness. 

Did  yciu  not  discover,  from  the  conversation 
of  both,  that  there  had  been  some  difference 
about  the  stowing  of  her  royal  highness's  lug- 
gage, or  somethiog  of  that  kind?  On  her 
royal  highness's  part  I  did :  she  repeatedly 
complained  of  captain  Pechell  not  having  ac- 
commodated her  so  well  as  I  had  done. 

Did  it  fall  to  your  knowledge  to  know  where 
the  countess  of  Oldi  slept  on  l>oard  the  Levia- 
tliau  ?    It  did. 

It  was  in  a  room  adjoining  to  that  of  her 
royal  highness,  was  not  it  ?    It  was. 

And  there  was  a  door  opening  immediately 
from  the  one  iuto  the  other?    There  was. 

Countess  01di*«  room  and  tba  priocess*f  di- 


vided that  part  of  the  ship  between  them? 
Precisely  so, 

And  both  opened  into  the  dining-room? 
They  both  opened  into  the  dining-room. 

Each  directly  by  several  doors?  £ach  di- 
rectly by  two  doors. 

Was  not  the  cabin  you  had  provided  for  the 
maids  occupied  by  them  ?    It  was. 

And  that  also  opened  into  the  dining-room  ? 
And  that  also  opened  into  the  dining-room; 
all  the  cabins  opened  into  the  dining-room* 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Attorney  General, 

The  Clorinde  was  a  frigate,  and  the  Levia- 
than  was  a  ship  of  the  line  f  Yes ;  one  a*llD»- 
of- battle  ship  and  the  other  a  frigate. 

So  that  there  was  more  accommodation  on 
board  of  the  Leviathan  than  could  be  given  on 
board  the  Clorinde  ?    Certainly.  ■ 

Examined  by  the  Lordi. 

Lord  Ellenborough, — Was  the  sleeping  place 
you  reserved  for  yourself  in  the  dining-room 
closed,  or  had  it  merely  your  cot  ?  It  was 
closed  at  night  and  opened  iu  the  day. 

When  you  were  in  your  cabin  at  night, 
could  any  person  have  passed  from  Pergami*s 
room  to  that  of  the  princess  without  ueing 
seen  by  you  ?  I  should  certainly  say  it  was 
possible,  but  I  do  not  think  very  probable, 
that  any  communication  could  have  hap- 
pened ;  they  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of 
my  hearing  something  uf  it,  but  I  might  have 
been  asleep ;  I  should  say,  I  do  not  think 
it  likely;  it  fre<]ucntly  happened  I  was  on 
deck  half  the  night,  or  so ;  I  was  subject 
to  all  calls ;  I  was^  very  eonstantly  out  on 
deck  at  night. 

Lord  Hood. — Did  you  observe  any  impro- 
per conduct  take  place  on  board  your  shin 
between  Pergami  and  the  princess  of  Walu 
No. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect,  that  thesL 
was  any  improper  conduct  between  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales  and  Per- 
gami ?    I  saw  no  improper  conduct. 

Earl  Grey. — Did  you  not  frequently  re- 
ceive, during  the  night,  reports  from  omcecs 
who  were  on  duty  in  the  ship  ?    I  did. 

They  had  therefore  constant  access  to 
your  apartments!  during  the  night  for  that 
purpose  ?  The  ofiBcer  ot  the  watch  had  con- 
stant access  to  my  cabin,  whenever  any  thi^g 
occurred  that  he  wished  to  inform  me. 

And  you  were  liable  to  be  called  up  at  any 
moment  on  any  emergency  that  might  occur  ? 
I  was. 

Earl  of  EoseAery.— A(\er  the  change  of 
rooms  you  have  spoken  of,  in  going  to  that 
occupied  by  Pergami,  was  it  absoTuteiy  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  one  of  her  royal  high- 
ness's apartments  ?    No. 

When  you  were  called  up  at  night,  must 
you  necessarily  pass  through  the  dining-room  ? 
No,  my  cabin  was  in  the  dining-room,  and 
the  door  opened  within  the  screen,  so  that  I 
could  bavt  gone  but  on  deck  without  g^ 
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_  thrlNi^h  the  dininc^rooniy  liat  I  oNist  hvft 
fone  juit  loto  the  angle  ofit ;  I  hid  not  oce»- 
eion  to  pets  immedktely  through  it,  beeeuse 
the  door  wtt  close  to  my  cot. 

Then  you  did  not  pats  through  the  dinitig- 
fQom«  but  ohly  by  an  angle  f  i  crossed  an 
mnsle  of  the  room. 

How  lone  was  her  mpl  highness  on  board 
the  Lemthanf  8he  embarked  the  14th 
4of  November,  and  remained  till  the  4th  of 
Ee  ember. 

Lord  Duacofi.— >Wefe  not  those  officers 
who  came  to  you  at  ni^ht  for  orders,  ob- 
liged to  pass  through  the  dining-room  he- 
me they  cottM  get  to  jrour  cabin  f  They 
oust  come  into  the  dining>room,  but  not 
pass  through  it,  beomse  the  moment  they 
were  over  the  threshold  of  the  door,  th^ 
were  in  my  cabin. 

Marquis  of  HadlrMf  Aeev.— >Did  the  screen 
which  Qonstiiuled  your  sleeping  place  include 
tBe  door  at  which  the  sentry  ts  pbced  P  It 
included  the  door  in  |iirt,  but  not  iJtoge- 
ther. 

Thersfiire  an  officer  coming  through  the 
door  at  which  the  sentry  is  placed  into  ]rour 
steeping  place,  need  not  go  into  the  dintnc- 
room,  but  going  through  that  door  he  woukI 
find  himself  at  the  door  of  your  room  ?  He 
must  go  into  the  dining-room ;  mine  Is  a 
loose  screen,  he  woutd  put  the  Kreen  on  one 
aide,  and  come  to  my  cot. 

What  kind  of  partition  was'therebetweenthe 
dining-room  and  the  small  cabin  occupied  by 
P^rgami  and  the  maids  7  It  was  a  panneliing, 
double  thick  canvas  with  panoels. 

Lord  ^(otUe.— Was  the  door  a  regubur 
•door  on  hinges  ?    Yes. 

The  door  which  was  next  to  the  princess's 
eleeping  apartment!     Yes,  a  regular  door 
g«vi>  with  lock  complete. 

.  -  What  was  the  nature  of  the  partitiop  which 
divided  her  royal  highness's  apartment  from 
4he  dining-room!  A  regular  wooden  bulk* 
iiead. 

With  a  door  on  hinges  ?    Yes. 

The  partition  that  divided  your  sleeping 
apartment  from  the  dining-room,  you  are  on* 
derstood  to  have  said  wM  alooee  screen ;  was 
that  so?    It  was. 

•Of  canvas  or  baiae!  Baiae,  rolled  up  So 
fihe  day-time ;  when  my  cot  was  taken  down 
jtfter  I  had  dressed. 

And  the  officer  of  the  watch,  or  any  person 
^wanting  access  to  jrou  in  the  night,  on  enter- 
ing the  outer  cabin,  roust  necessarily  have 
eeen  1/any  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  din- 
Ing-coom  were  open  or  shut !  Oh  yes,  np 
jdoubt.  if  it  had  been  light  enough. 

Dio  you  always  keep  a  light  homing  in  the 
dining-room  by  night  r    No. 

Did  you  within  your  own  screen  !    Ko, 


Was  there  any  light  in  the  after-eabm ! 
mie  hgfat  was  always  with  the  sentinel  on  the 
AUtstde. 

Sari  of  XnwfpseC— Was  then  aliglit  gener* 


ally  allowed  to  be  burnt  Ih  the  afteirKsabin  ? 
No,  not  unless  they  chose  to  have  a  light } 
if  her  royal  highness,  or  the  oeunteseOldai 
had  chosen  to  have  a  light ;  and  peHiapa 
they  may  have  had  one,  but  I  do  not  remem* 
ber to  have  seenone,  when  I  have  occasion* 
ally  seen  the  doors  open. 

Lord  Cofoilfe-^Did  any  person  deep  In  the 
dining-room  during  the  time  her  royalhighnesa 
was  on  board  the  Leviathan  ?    Yes. 

Who  was  that  person  !,  I  think  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  Austin  was  one,  he  was  quite  a  youth  ; 
then  I  think  thoM  was  another  person,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  signer  fichiavini  did 
not ;  I  think  there  were  one  or  two  cots ;  I 
know  Mr.  liownam  slept  below,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  Montichelli  did  not  hang 
up  a  cot  there,  there  were  one  or  two  eota 
hung  up,  and  I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time 
recollect  exactly  who  were  the  persons  who 
occupied  them. 

Were  there  any  screens  round  those  cola 
that  were  hung  In  the  dining-room  !  There 
was  one  screen  on  the  outside,  and  the  pan- 
neling  of  the  cabin,  made  the  other  side 
screen,  they  were  htmg  near  that  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  there  was  a  screen  on  the  outside 
of  the  cots. 

Supposing  her  myal  highness  to  have  wish- 
ed for  the  assistance  of  any  of  her  female  at- 
tendants, had  she  any  means  of  communica- 
ting witn  them,  by  a  bell  or  otherwise! 
Yea. 

State  thpse  means !  By  ringing  a  bell  out 
4>f  her  apartment. 

Did  that  bell  lead  rate  their  aparttnent^ 
No  but  close  by  the  end  of  it,  so  that  it  couM, 
have  been  heard,  and  the  sentry,  if  the  bell 
had  been  rung,  would  have  come  in  to  knok 
what  was  wanted,  and  to  receive  her  cona- 
mands. 

Were  there  two  doors,  or  only  one,  which 
opened  immedmlely  from  the  dining.rbom 
upon  the  quarter-deck  ?  There  were  two 
doors  that  opened  on  to  the  quarter-deck^ 

Were  they  both  used  occasionally  by  tbeoffi- 
cer  of  the  watch  at  night  f    No. 

Which  door  did  he  generally  use  when  he 
wished  to  communicate  with  you  !  The  left 
door,  what  we  call  the  larboard  door ;  every 
one  came  in  at  the  larboard  door. 

lliat  was  the  side  on  which  you  alept  ?  It 
was. 

And  the  door  on  the  starboard  nde  was  id- 
ways  kept  shut  at  night !  Yes,  it  could  be 
opened,  but  it  was  kept  shut  and  bolted  ;  it 
was  opened  for  air  during  the  day  in  the  bet 
weather. 

If  it  happened  to  be  the  weather  side,  would 
the  officer  of  the  watch  have  entered  on  the 
starboard  side  f  No,  never ;  he  always  caiAe 
the  larboard,  and  every  one  else. 

Eari  of  Latuferd^i!e.— What  answer  did  her 
majesty  give  you  when  you  stated  the  message 
with  which  captiun  Pechell  charaed  you! 
What  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  after  mak- 
ing the  rsoark  about  his  being  as  good 
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I  not  eve,  it  »  only  to 
|irevent  the  Uoukle  or  your  keeping  iwu 
tables  Ihkt  he  (iiites  wilh  loe  be  all ;  [do  nut 
cire  thca. "  I  remarltcd,  tbat  if  ilw  wuuld 
dispciite  with  hit  dining  at  table  every  thiDK 
would  he  right,  aod  that  eaptBin  Peclieil  had 
itenired  me  to  lay  he  «hould  tie  most  iiafipy 
to  receive  her  royal  higtiDCu,  and  to  keep  her 
a  lable  as  be  had  done  before ;  and  I  left  ber 
rather  under  an  impreuioQ  that  he  would  not 
have  been  al  table  when  be  went  on  board  the 
Cluriad^  becauH  I  reaiBrked  it  was  to  veiy 
easy  for  him  to  have  bit  dinner  tent  him  in  a 
amaller  cabin ;  and  I  was  under  iliM  impret- 
tiou  that  he  would  not  have  dined  at  the 
table  when  they  embarked. 

When  her  royal  highnets  compluned  of 
eaptaia  Pechell  relative  to  the  mode  in  which 
her  baggage  was  stowed,  was  that  complaint 
made  previous  to  or  after  you  had  communi* 
rated  captain  PecbeH'i  metsager  I  never 
heard  a  complaint  madeabout  captun  Pechell 
at  all,  except  in  conversation  with  her 
royal  highness ;  she  did  not  appear  pleased 
with  the  ship ;  there  were  no  cumplainls  duf' 
infr  the  time  hewai  under  my  orders;  but 
this  was  conversation  before  captain  Pech- 
ell camt,  that  she  had  complained  of  form' 
cr  treatment  in  the  Clorinde. 

When  the  alteration  tint  you  refer  to  took 
place  in  the  cabins,  was  that  by  desire  of  her 
royal  highness  or  of  any  other  persons  ?  It 
was  by  eommaad  of  her  royal  highness  the 


The  following  question  was  put  hy  their  lord- 
ships at  the  request  of  ^r.  Denmaa. 

Had  you  not  reeeived  a  complaint  from 
captain  I'echell  upon  the  subject  of  the 
inconvenience  which  he  thought  he  sustained 
from  the  manner  in  which  Tier  tuyal  high- 
ness's  baggage  was  slowed  ujtoa  the  former 
voyage  r  I  had  heard  captain  Pechell  say 
that  llie  ship  was  a  frnod  deal  lumbered  from 
thevastiquantiiyofbaggagethalcame  on  board 
of  her  royal  highness  aiid  ber  suite  ;  but  it 
was  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remark,  it  was 
nnt  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  to  me  as 
hi  a  superior  officer. 

Was  any  remark  made  by  capUin  Peehell 
as  to  the  espence  of  the  Ubie  he  was  ob< 
liged  lo  keep  i 


Mr.  DemHoa  was  heard  in  support  of  the 
question,  and  submitted,  that  it  might  Le 
material  to  show  that  there  was  a  subject 
of  disagreement   between   her   royal   hiah- 


The  counsel  were  informed  that  awny 
parts  of  (be  evidence  captain  Poc^ll  give, 
thoulil  strictly  have  been  first  given  by  cap- 
Uin Briggi;  tbuifiteouldbediowa^car- 
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tsis  PecUloreatrtsuiBriggi,  thattoMoptr. 
"-'ibr  reason  led  to  her  royal  highneu'r 
on  board  under  the  eirruwittances  u 


licubr  reason  led  to  her  royal  highneu's  i»> 
' — m  board  under  the  eirruwistances  under 
:h  the  did  go  on  board,  that  would  be  » 


very  proper  subject  of  eia 

Mr.  DeTiman  havmg  had  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  his  learned  colleagues,  d6-' 
clined  giving  their  lordships  further  tiouU* 
upon  thii  point. 

The  witness  was  directed  lo  withdraw. 
Then  Pittro  CuM  was  called  in,  and  havui{> 
been  sworn,  was  examined  as  liiUows  by 
the  Solicitor  General,  through  the  inter • 
ptelation  of  the  marehese  di  Spineto. 

Do  you  reside  at  Trieste  T    Yes . 

Do  you  now  keep  an  inn  ihete  t  I  an  lb« 
■gent  at  the  great  mn  at  Trieste.  ^ 

Earl  of  Lha^aol, — What  doyMi  nteu  hf 
agent?    I  am  acting  mstead  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Seiicitor  General,— Vo  you  know  an 
inn  at  Trieste  called  the  BlaekEcglef    I  do. 

Who  keens  that  iaar  Ho  is  called  V'u^. 
cenio  Bartoletti. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  inn  of  which  yoa 
are  the  agent  or  supertntendant?  L'Aberg» 
Orande ;  the  great  inn  of  the  town. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  of  WalOT 
coming  to  that  inn  I    I  remember  it  well. 

In  what  kind  of  carriage  did  the  eomar 


A  small  open  carrian  with  two  post  horses. 
Who  came  wilh  ner  in  that  carriage  *    " 


Mr. 


Can  vou  tell  about  how  long  h  it  since  that 
albir  happened?  I  do  not  remember; 
about  four  years  ago,  I  tluak  more  than  four 

How  long  did  ber  rojvl  Mghtieae  remain  ■! 
Trieste  at  that  inn  t    aix  dayt. 

Do  you  know  in  what  apartoient  ber  ro^ 
bigbneas  slept     I  do  welL 

Do  you  know  also  the  apartment  which  wa> 
allotted  to  Pcrgami  F    I  remember  it  well. 

After  ber  royal  h^hness  and  Pcrgami  hnd 
come  in  the  carriage,  in  the  manner  you  bm 
deecribed,  did  the  suite  come  in  afWwanIa  io 
other  carriascs  ?  They  arrived  in  about  na 
hour  alter  the  arrival  of  her  royal  bisbitenw 

Into  what  apartment  did  the  bed-mom  of 
her  royal  highnei*  and  the  bed-room  albtttd 
to  Pergamiopea? 

Mr,  Williams  abjected  to  the  qiwitioii. 

Into  what  place  did  the  bed-ruom  of  Iwr 
ruyal  highness  open?  The  door  was  faciog 
tliB  room  of  the  dame  d'hooneur,  No.  9. 

Whenyousayit  was  facing  the  Twrni  of  Uw 
lady  of  honour,  what  was  there  between  tbemF 
The  dining-room. 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-room  occupied  by 
her  royal   highnete  open  into  that  duinp 

Did  the  door  of  the  bed-ioom  «lloUed  to 
Pergami  open  into  that  dining-roem?  The 
room  where  Per^nu  slept  opoMd  into  that 
j  of  the  dame  d'hoancur,  who  wu  bii  niter,  atd 
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Btsidet  the  door  of  the  bed-^oom  of  her 
royal  higbocas^  and  tlie  door  of  the  bed-room 
of  the  countess  of  Oldi,  were  there  any  other 
doors  thai  opened  into  that  dining-room? 
The  door  of  No.  4,  to  go  out  by. 

Was  that  the  only  other  dour  that  led  into 
tkiat  dining-room?  There  were  no  other 
doors  to  that  room. 

Can  you  state  whether  that  door  was  fast- 
ened at  night  1    It  was  listened. 

Was  it  fastened  from  the  inside  or  the  out? 
I  do  not  know  :  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  shut  from  the  inside  or  from  the  outside : 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  closed  the  door 
themselves,  or  whether  any  of  the  servants 
closed  it. 

Was  it  always  closed  at  night  durins  the 
siK  days  thiA  her  royal  highness  was  there? 
Always  shut  up  at  night,  at  the  time  tliey 
went  to  sleep. 

What  beds  were  there  in  the  bed-room  oc- 
cupied by  her  royal  highness— how  many? 
There  were  two  beds  near  one  another. 

What  bed  or  beds  were  there  in  the  room 
that  was  appropriated  to  Pergami  P  One  sin- 
gle bed. 

Did  you.  at  any  time  in  the  morning,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  her  royal  highness  was  at 
Trieste,  see  Pergami  come  out  of  any  room 
into  the  dining-  room  ?  I  have  seen  him  come 
out  of  the  room  of  the  princess. 

About  what  hour  in  the  morning  f  About 
eight,  or  half  past  eight 

How  many  times  did  you  see  that  during 
tlie  six  days  that  the  princess  was  at  Trieste  ? 
Three  or  four  times. 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  Pergami 
was  dressed  at  the  time  when  you  saw  him 
80  coming  out  of  the  room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness? Ue  had  a  surtout  made  accordins  to 
the  Polish  fashion,  which  had  some  sold  lace 
behind,  that  reached  from  the  waist  Jown. 

Besides  that  robe  what  had  he  on  ?  lie  had 
drawers. 

Had  he  any  stockings  ?  Sometimes  stock- 
ings, and  sometimes  pantaloons  which  are 
etockingsand  pantaloons  together;  but  this 
I  cannot  preciselv  sa^,for  I  was  looking  out 
from  the  kev-bofe  of  my  room. 

What  had  he  on  his  feet  ?  It  appeared  as 
if  he  had  some  strings,  as  if  to  fasten  the 
drawers. 

At  the  time  when  you  saw  this,  was  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  opened  ?  It  was  still 
closed. 

What  led  you  to  look  through  the  key-hole 
in  the  manner  you  have  described  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

JIfr.  &>/ici<or  Genera/.  ^Where  did  you 
yourself  remain  in  the  morning,  before  you 
wen t  into  the  dining-room  ?  In  my  own  room, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  dining-room. 

What  was  the  situation  of  your  room  ?  My 
room  was  between  the  corridor  and  the  dining- 
room,  having  a  door  that  Jed  into  the  dining- 
room  ;  from  the  key*bole  of  tblsdoor  I  loolced 
into  the  dining-room. 
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What  were  yoii  doing  at  that  door  at  that 
time  ?  I  was  with  my  breakfast  service,  to 
give  it  in  when  it  was  asked  for. 

Did  you  go  into  the  room  at  the  time? 
When  they  asked  for  breakfast,  I  entered  the 
room. 

Did  you  remain  there  with  the  breakfast 
service,  or  did  you  go  back  ?  I  remained  with 
the  breakfast  service  in  my  room. 

Were  you  afterwards  suffered  to  go  with 
your  service  into  the  dining-room  ?  At  the 
first,  to  carry  away  those  things  that  were 
there,  sweep 'the  dming-room,  and  then  take 
in  the  breakfast  service. 

Did  you  go  in  before  you  were  called  for 
that  purpose  ?    Never. 

During  the  time  that  the  princess  was  there, 
did  you  ever  see  her  walking  with  Pergami? 
All  day,  every  day ;  they  were  always  toge- 
ther. 

How  did  they  walk  together,  in  what  way  ? 
Speaking  together;  sometimes  in  the  hall, 
sometimes  in  the  dinine-room,  sometimes  la 
the  room  of  the  dame  dTionneur. 

Did  they  walk  together  separately,  or  in 
what  other  manner  P  Sometimes  alone,  tfnd 
sometimes  one  spoke  on  one  side  and  the  other 
one  spoke  on  the  other  side  to  those  of  the 
suite.  * 

When  they  were  walking  together,  in  what 
manner  did  they  walk  together;  did  they 
touch  each  other,  or  were  they  separate  from 
each  other  ?  They  did  not  touch  each  other, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  but  they  were  arm  in 
arm. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  whil^  she  was 
at  Trieste  walking  anu  in  arm  with  any  other 
person  f  The  count  Cotta,  the  vice  governor^ 
came  to  take  her  to  the  theatre,  and  she  gave 
the  right  hand  to  count  Cotta  and  the  left  to 
Per^mi. 

Did  vou  make  any  observation  on  the  beds 
in  the  bed-room  of  the  princess,  whether  they 
had  both  been  slept  iu,  or  only  one?  They 
were  both  tumbled. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
bed  in  the  bed- room  which  had  been  assigned 
to  Pergami  ?    Yes  I  did. 

Did  that  bed  appear  to  have  been  slept  ia? 
Never. 

After  Pergami  went  away,  did  you  make 
any  observations  upon  the  sheets  of  the  bed 
in  the  bed- room  assigned  to  Pergami  ?  The 
sheets  had  been  put  on  the  bed  clean,  and 
they  were  taken  away  clean. 

How  many  chamber  pots  were  there  in  the 
bed-room  of  the  princess  ?    Two. 

Did  you  observe  whether  or  not  they  had 
been  both  made  use  of?    I  say  yes. 

Was  either  of  the  two  empty  ?  There  was 
a  sood  deal  in  each ;  they  were  not  empty. 

In  the  bed-room  of  the  princess  was  there 
more  than  one  basin  for  washing  f  There 
were  two  wash-hand  basins. 

Did  they  appear  to  be  both  of  them  used,  er 
only  one?  I  do  not  remember  that;  there 
are  many  travellers  who  wish  to  have  tw* 
bafiius,  and  yet  they  are  alone. 
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Were  you  present  when  her  royal  highness 
went  away  ?    I  was. 

How  did  she  go  away?  In  the  same  way  as 
she  arrived. 

Did  Pergami  go  away  with  her  ?  They  set 
out  together  without  servants,  in  the  same 
open  carriage. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Williams, 

How  soon  afler  did  the  suite  go  ?  A  quarter 
of  an  hour,  not  quite  so  much,  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Have  ]fou  any  douht  ahout  her  royal  high- 
ness having  remained  as  much  as  nve  or  six 
days?    Six  days. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?    No  more. 

Are  you  sure  she  remained  so  many  as  six 
days  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  rememher  the  day  of  the  week?  No. 

Can  you  rememher  the  day  she  went  ?  f  do 
not;  if  somebody  had  told  me  something,  I 
might  have  ascertained  the  point;  but  as 
thby  have  told  me  nothing,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

As  this  is  some  time  ago,  probably  your 
memory  is  not  very  full  and  fresh  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Solicitor-general  objected  to  this,  as 
not  being  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Had^our  room  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
a  door  mto  the  dining-room  r  A  secret  door 
thai  could  not  be  known  to  be  a  door. 

A  secret  door  that  could  not  be  known  to 
be  a  door,  by  any  body  that  was  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  is  that  so  ?    Yes. 

Was  that  part  which  formed  the  door  co- 
vered with  tapestry,  or  was  it  part  of  the  wood 
like  the  rest  of  the  room  ?  It  had  painted 
canvas. 

Which  covered  the  whole  of  it,  so  that  a 
person  could  not  tell  that  it  was  a  door  at 
mil?    No. 

Was  it  then  quite  impossible  for  a  person 
in  the  dining-room  to  discover  by  any  symp- 
tom that  there  was  a  door?  It  was  impossible 
except  one  of  the  family,  one  who  belonged 
to  the  house. 

Was  not  the  reason  of  its  being  impossible, 
because  the  door  was  entirely  covered  with 
canvas  ?    Yes. 

You  are  understood  to  say  that  the  reason 
why  no  stranger  to  the  room  could  find  out 
that  there  was  a  door  there,  is,  that  it  was 
wholly  covered  with  canvass  ?  Yes,  entirely 
covered. 

Are  you  still  agent,  or  by  whatever  name 
you  go,  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Trieste  ?  I  am 
after  taking  the  inn  which  is  called  the  Black 
Eagle;  but  if  I  do  not  gain  the  law  suit,  I 
shall  continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  hotel. 

You  are  not  asked  what  you  are  after,  but 
are  you  or  not  at  prerent  still  agent  to  the 
Grand  Hotel  P^  I  am  not  sure,  because  the  inn 
it  exposed  to  an  auction  every  nine  years; 
the  lease  has  expired,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  principal  will  buy  the  lease  or 
not,  because  it  belongs  to  the  town. 

VOL.  II. 


As  aeent  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  was  not 
it  your  business  chiefly  to  attend  upon  thb 
guests  ?  I  have  waited  upon  them,  I  am  al- 
ways the  first  to  wait  upon  them. 

Was  not  your  chief  business  to  attend  as  a 
waiter  upon  the  guests  ?  Both 

Both  what  ?  As  I  am  the  oldest  servant  fo 
the  house,  I  know  the  rules  of  the  house 
better  than  any  other  person  in  the  family. 

Have  you  any  other  waiters  under  yotr? 
Two  more. 

Were  the^  men  or  women  ?  One  had  the 
name  of  Giusto,  and  the  other  was  called 
Bernardo  Cesare. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  yoti 
had  the  superintendance  or  management  of 
this  inn,  and  yourself  assisted  as  a  waiter  be- 
sides ?  All  the  affairs  of  the  family,  bo^ 
those  duties. 

As  it  was  a  great  hotel  as  you  describe  it 
were  not  there  any  females  engaged  as  ser- 
vants at  the  time  the  princess  was  there? 
There  was  one. 

What  was  her  name?  She  was  called 
Maria  Mora. 

When  you  talk  of  the  door  being  fastened 
every  night,  do  not  you  speak  of  wtiat  was  done 
by  the  other  servants,  or  some  of  them  ?  "So, 
the  waiter  did  not  do  that. 

What  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  that  No. 
4,  was  fastened  ;  was  it  done  by  the  servants, 
or  by  yourself  ?  It  was  shut  by  themselves ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  from  the  suite 
of  the  princess,  or  from  Pergami;  this  I  do 
not  know. 

How  long  was  it  after  the  princess  was 
there,  that  it  happened  that  you  were  first 
examined  upon  the  subiect,  or  said  any  thing 
upon  the  subject  ?  I  think  about  three  yeard 
before  I  was  examined  ;  it  was  past  two  years 
and  a  half  or  three  years. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  a 
great  number  of  guests  are  in  the  habit  of 
continually  coming  to  that  inn  ?    Yes. 

It  is  the  chief  inn  for  travellers  in  that 
place,  is  it  not  ?    It  is  the  best  inn. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years  and  a  half,  of 
three  years,  who  was  it  that  first  applied  to^ 
you,  to  know  what  you  had  to  say  ?  Some 
one  who  came  to  dine  at  the  inn,  who  asked 
me.  '*  How  did  the  princess  conduct  her« 
self?"  I  answered,  **  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  she  has  behaved  well. " 
Were  you  at  Milan  ?  Yes,  I  have  been. 
More  than  once  ?  If  I  must  go  to  my 
country,  I  must  go  through  Milan ;  I  havd 
been  at  Milan  five  or  six  times. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?  I  am  of  near 
Asti,  in  Piedmont. 

Have  you  been  at  Milan,  in  order  to  give 
any  account  of  what  you  are  supposed  to  knoif 
upon  these  subjects?    Yes,  about  eighteen' 
months  ago. 

Who  examined  you  Uiere  ?  Colonel  Browi^ 
was  there. 

What  lawyer  assisted  him  ?    A  lawyer  wh^ 
is  here,  I  do  not  remember  his  name.        ^^ 

SQ 
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Would  von  knoir  lt»  if  jou  wfra  aftiilted 
«ilh  itr  I  know  tlMt  at  BfilaD,  and  the 
lawyer  hen  I  know  alto. 

Wat  it  Mr.  PowoU  ?    Yot. 

Wat  couoaellor  Cook  there?  I  do  uot 
know  how  be  ttcallal,  therevatone  whoap> 
0mnd  to  lae  to  be  a  Milanete. 

Wat  Ibat  ViMercatt  f    Idonotkaow. 

Howofer^you  wero  at  that  time  re  gidarlj 
aiamined,  were  you  ?    Yet. 

Wat  your  examiuation  taken  down  in  writ* 
iof?    I  believe  to. 

And  you  gave  a  fidl  account  there,  did  you» 
of  tiie  roomsy  and  all  you  have  told  to-day  f 
What  I  can  tay  before  Ood  I  have  taid  here, 
and  I  taid  it  at  Milan. 

Have  you  l>een  eiamined  tince  you  came  to 
Ihit  country  by  the  tame  Englith  gentienum 
that  examinedyou  at  Milan }    No. 

Ilave  you  been  examined  at  all  by  any 
body  tinee  you  came  ?  I  wat  examined  bo- 
fore  the  pretence  of  the  preient  interpreter, 
and  of  the  advocate  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

Where  are  you  tpeaking  of;  what  do  you 
nean  by  the  pretent  interpreter?  I  have 
been  enmined  upon  the  tame  butinett. 

By  whom  ?  By  the  tame  advocate  or  law- 
yer, in  the  pretence  of  you  [meaning  mytelf 
the  Interpreter]  and  two  other  gentlemen. 

When  wat  that  T  I  think  on  the  tecond  or 
thud  dav  after  my  arrival. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  P  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  think  it  it  about  a  fortnight  that 
I  have  been  here. 

Whom  did  you  come  with  ?  Signer  Capper 
brouj$htne  here. 

Bm  you  come  with  Mr.  Capper  alone,  or 
any  othert  in  company  with  you  ?  I  went  at 
hx  at  Boulogne  with  a  certain  Andreazzt,  who 
hat  been  three  timet  at  the  inn  where  I  wat, 
toteheme. 

Who  it  Andreaisi  f    Andreasi  it  a  perton 

nt  by  oabuel  Brown  from  MiUn. 

Xe  aeiwupeny  jrou  on  your  journey }  Yet. 

You  have  received  no  money  ?  Yet ;  I 
didnot  with  to  have  any,  but  he  hat  given  me 
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You  did  not  with  for  any  money  P  I  did 
not ;  he  told  me,  take  thit,  and  gave  me  eight 
golden  napoleont  and  eleven  franct. 

You  are  underttood  to  have  said  that,  you 
did  not  with  for  any  money  ?  I  did  not  with 
lor  any  money. 

•  True  it  it  that  you  were  examined  at  Milan, 
and  your  examination  wat  reduced  into  writ- 
ing, and  you  have  been  examined  again  here  ? 
Yet. 

That  it  a  mittake  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
licitor«General,  at  I  underttana  that  the  room 
9f  Pergami  did  not  enter  into  the  dining 
loom  P 

The  Solicitor  >G$neral  ol»jecled  to  the  form 
df  the  quettion. 

Theoquiitel  were  tniormed,  that  the  quet- 
tion wat  objectionaUe  m  iu  form. 


Mr.  jraOMHiv— Then  it  it  not  traa  that  tb« 
door  opened  into  the  dining-^room  ?  ' 

The  SoUcUar  General  olgected  to  thit,  at  an 
inference  from  the  evidence,  and  not  in  its 
form  a  quettion. 

The  oountel  were  infoimed,  that  that  which 
it  pot  on  an  original  examination  in  the  form 
of  a  qucttbn  wat  frequently  allowed  to  be  put 
in  croia-examination,  in  the  form  of  an  aster- 
taon ;  that  it  wat  to  put  in  the  ahape  ofaa- 
tertion,  if  it  wat  ttated  to  the  witnett  *<  yo« 
h^ve  taid  to  and  to,''  but  the  countel  mutt  be 
carefiil  to  redte  correctly  the  tiatement  of 
the  witnett. 

Mr.  WilUmm  ttated,  that  he  wat  dettrout 
ofthowingthatthatatatementofthe  witneta 
to-di^,  at  to  thoMtuation  of  theroomt,  varied 
from  the  deposition  he  had  formerly  madei 
the  form  of  the  qutetion  put  by  the  Solicitor 
General  having  attumed  the  petition  of  the 
roorot  to  be  diftrent  from  that  which  the  witp 
nest  had  ttated. 

The  Soiieiiar  General  ttated,  in  antwer, 
that  the  form  of  the  question  put  by  htm  wat 
oocationed  by  a  mistake  in  pit  readbag  the 
paper  before  him.  i 

Mr.  IFi/^iami.— Then  is  it  to  be  taken  at  a 
fact,  that  the  door  of  Per^mi  did  not  open 
into  the  dininff-room,  but  mto  the  bed-room 
of  hit  titter,  the  countess  of  Oldi  ?    Yet. 

State  to  their  lonlahipt  the  name  of  the 
party  that  came  to  your  hotel  befiDve  the  prin* 
cess  of  Wales?  The  order  came  from  the 
vice-governor,  count  Cotta^  to  prepare  the 
apartments,  half  an  hour  berore. 

Who  were  the  persons  compotioe  the  party 
which  anived  at  that  inn  latt,  before  the 
priocets  of  Wales  P  It  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  remember ;  one  I  do,  a  man  of  the  name  * 
of  Pierrie,  a  manufiKturer  of  watches  at 
NeufchateL 

Who  composed  thepartv  that  came  next 
after  the  princett  of  Waiet  left  ?  It  it  iropot- 
aihle  for  me  to  remember ;  if  I  were  at  home, 
there  it  a  book  where  the  namet  of  all  the 
travellers  were  put  down. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  princess  of 
Wales  waa  there  dormg  a  Sunday  f  I  do  not 
remember. 

Nor  you  do  not  remember  the  day  the  came« 
nor  the  day  the  went  ?  I  do  not  remember ; 
from  the  book  every  thmg  may  be  known. 

That  book  you  have  left  behind  P  The  book 
it  at  Trieste,  where  the  namet  of  all  ttran- 
gers  are  put  down. 

Can  you  rememtter  that  the  princess  went 
to  the  opera  ?  Yes,  she  did  go. 

Was  the  princess  ever  at  that  inn  of  which 
you  speak  more  than  once  to  your  knowledge  P 
It  was  the  first  time  she  ever  bad  been  there. 

Has  she  ever  been  there  but  that  una  time 
in  her  life  p    Once  only. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  at  Trieste  hut  that 
once?  Once  only;  she  went  to  Gorrixxia, 
and  afterwards  an  order  came  that  the  waa 
coming  no  more. 
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Re-eiainloed  by  Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral, 

'  You  have  mentioiied  theiewis  n  female 
■enrant  in  Uie  house  of  the  name  of  Maria 
Mora,  where  is  she  at  present  ?  She  came 
to  beg  somelbing  to  enable  her  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

How  long  ago  is  that,  to  the  best  of  your 
recollection  P    Last  spring. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  ?    No. 

Vou  have  mentioned  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  the  name  of  Cesare  ?  Yes,  Bernardo 
Cesare. 

Do  you  know  where  he  now  is  P  I  do  not 
know. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  him  f  It 
is  about,three  years. 

Look  at  this  gentleman  ?  That  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  examined  me.  FThe  witness 
pointed  out  Mr.  Maule,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Treasury.] 

Where  did  he  examine  you  ?  Here  below 
ill  a  room. 

Did  he  take  down  in  writing  what  you  said  ? 
Yes ;  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  think  so. 

You  have  been  asked  what  party  it  was  that 
came  to  the  house  at  Trieste,  immediately 
before  the  party  of  her  roval  highness  the 
princess ;  was  there  any  other  princess  with 
any  large  suite  that  came  there  about  that 
time  ?    At  that  moment  there  was  nobody. 

You  have  said  something  about  receiving 
eight  napoleons  and  eleven  francs,  when  was 
that? 

Mr^Williami  stated,  that  he  had  not  asked 
any  question  as  to  the  witness  having  received 
any  money,  and  submitted  that  the  fact  being 
stated  by  the  witness  not  in  direct  answer  to 
the  Question,  did  not  entitle  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral to  re-examine  upon  it. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  matter 
having  come  out  in  the  cross-examination, 
the  ^licitor  General  was  entitled  to  re-exa- 
mine upon  it. 

The  question  Was  proposed. 

AX  Boulogne. 

How  long  have  you  been  absent  altogether 
from  Trieste  ?    I  cannot  say,  I  do  not  know. 
•    State  as  nearly  as  vou  can  recollect?    I 
have  left  Trieste  since  the  88th  of  June. 

Do  you  lose  any  thing  by  not  being  at 
Trieste?    I  undergo  muchloss. 
'    According  to  toe  best  of  your  judgment,  is 
that  loss  more  or  less  than  the  eight  napo- 
leons and  eleven  francs  you  have  mentioned  ? 
I  derive  more  profit  in  my  house. 

Explain  what  you  mean  by  a  law  suit  ? 

Mr.  Wiliiams  stated  that  he  had  abandoned 
all  idea  of  his  intending  to  refer  to  the  present 
proceeding,  and  understood  the  witness  to 
refer  to  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  inn. 

The  Solicitor  General  waived  the  question. 

You  have  said,  that  the  door  communicat- 
ing from  the  place  were  you  stood  into  the 
4kiiiA|4Miii  was  eiitirelj  coVwad  with  can- 


vas; explain,  how  it  was  that  you  uw  into 
the  dimng-roomP  Hooked  in  order  to  be 
exact  in  my  service,  in  order  to  bring  in  the 
service  when  they  called  for  me. 

How  could  you  see  into  the  rooip  if  the  door 
was  entirely  covered  with  canvas  in  the  man- 
ner you  have  described  ?  I  could  see,  because' 
there  is  a  key-hole  that  looks  into  the  dining- 
room. 

Examined  by  the  Lordt, 

Marquis  of  Buckinfham. — Do  you  know 
whether  during  the  princess's  residence  at  the 
inn  in  question  the  countess  Oldi's  bed  ap- 
peared to  have  been  slept  in  tfvery  night  P  No- 
body can  sleep  in  there,  because  the  bed  was 
too  small. 

Do  you  know  where  the  countess  Oldielept 
whilst  the  princess  remained  at  the  inn  ?  She 
sleptin.No.  3. 

Did  the  bed  in  No.  3.  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  every  night  ?  The  countess  Oldi  her- 
self slept  there ;  1  know  no  more. 

Do  you  know  where  the  other  female  at- 
tendants slept  during   the  princesses   resi- 
dence at  the  inn  P    As  far  as  I  recoiled  ttiere 
was  one  woman  who  slept  in  No.  1.  with 
children. 

Did  the  bed  in  No.  1.  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  every  night  ?  Yes,  because  there  was 
a  bov  and  a  girl. 

Was  Pergami^s  bed  the  only  bed  which  dki 
not  appear  to  have  been  slept  in  during  the 
princesiTs  residence  at  the  inn  P  Never  any 
one. 

Do  you  mean  that  Pergami's  bed  was  tha 
only  one  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
slept  in  P  The  only  one ;  because  the  sheets 
were  taken  away  in  the  same  slate  as  thqr 
were  put. 

Was  there  any  appearance  in  Pergami's 
room  either  from  the  potdechambre,  or  other 
circumstance,  of  any  person  having  slept  ia 
Pergami's  room  P  I  bielieve  there  was  some- 
thing ;  for  it  is  possible  that  when  he  went  to 
make  his  toilette  he  might  have  put  something 
into  the  pot  de  chambre. 

J  Peer, — You  have  stated  that  there  vara 
two  beds  in  the  princess's  room  at  Trieste^ 
were  there  two  beds  in  that  room  before  tha 
princess  arrived  ?  There  were,  but  they  wera 
not  so  near  one  another  as  they  were  plaoeA 
after  the  arrival  of  the  princess. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  looking  through  tha 
key-hole  when  the  apartments  were  occupici 
by  other  euests  ?    In  the  same  way. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — You  have  stated  that 
the  door  was  all  covered  with  canvas,  and  yet 
you  have  stated  that  there  was  a  key-hole, 
through  whkh  you  could  look;  explain  how 
that  key-hole  was  placed,  whether  the  canvas 
was  cut  as  well  as  the  door,  so  as  to  leave  aa 
opening  for  the  kev. 

Mr.  WiUiami  submitted  to  their  lordships, 
whether  this  question  was  in  a  correct  form. 

Earl  of  liverpoa/.— You  have  said  tlnit  the 
ctntas  eovaicd  tbewholadoor,  did  tha 
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then  cover  the  key^iole  ?    Some  little  matter, 
as  if  a  knife  had  been  passed  through  it, 
a  slit  by  a  knife. 
Was  there  a  small  hole  in  the  canYaa? 

Yes. 
Could  that  have  been  seen  easily  from  the 

dhiing-room  ?    Yes,  it  could  be  seen  very 

well. 

Would  it  have  appeared  from  the  dinins- 
Toom  like  a  key-hole,  or  only  a  hole  in  the 
canvas?  Smaller  than  the  key. hole,  about 
one- half,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  shut 
it  from  the  dining-rooro,  but  it  was  snut  from 
the  inside  of  my  room. 

When  you  say  it  was  not  necessary  to  shut 
it  from  the  dinmg-room,  what  do  you  mean 
by  the  word  shut  ?    Locked. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  waiter  at  the 
grand  hotel  at  Trieste  f  From  the  moment  it 
was  opened ;  it  is  nine  years  on  the  94th  of 
August. 

(The  witness  produced  a  key.] 
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Interpreter, — Ue  says  that  the  key  of  this 
secret  door  was  somewhat  narrower  than  this. 

Lord  KingMion, — Was  there  any  door  under 
the  canvas  ?    Yes. 

Was  there  any  kev-hole  in  the  canvas? 
There  was ;  it  went  through  the  canvas  alto- 

§  ether,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but  with 
ifficully;  it  might  be  discovered  from  the 
dining-room,  a  stranger  could  not  know  it. 

Earl  Grey.— In  what  manner  was  the 
painted  canvas  placed  on  the  door,  did  it 
nang  loose  over  the  door  or  was  it  fixed  to  it ) 
It  was  G.\ed  with  nails. 

Was  not  there  then  a  separation  round  the 
door  of  the  canvas  on  the  door  from  the  can- 
vas  on  the  other  pa^  of  the  wall?  There 
was. 

Could  not  that  separation  be  seen  by  per* 
sons  in  the  dining  room  ?  It  could  not  be 
known. 

Marquis  of  XiifiKio»n.*-5tate  whether  you 
made  use  of  the  secret  door  which  you  luive 
been  describing  whenever  you  wished  to  pass 
and  repass  from  your  room  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  or  was  it  only  on  some  particular 
occasion?  When  I  was  obliged  to  servo 
something  in  stated  hours.  I  uways  looked 
through  the, key-hole,  in  order  that  I  might  be 
ready  to  serve. 

Did  you  make  use  of  that  door  to  enter  the 
dining-room  on  ordinary  occasions,  when  you 
had  occasion  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  theday, 
or  did  yon  consider  yourself  as  under  the  ne- 
cessijly  of  going  round  by  the  other  door? 
Sometimes  I  made  ustfofit,  according  where 
the  travellers  were;  sometimes  yes,  some* 
times  no. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  made  use 
of  that  door  in  the  course  of  the  day,  during 
the  six  days  that  her  royal  higlli^^a  tbfi  priA* 


cess  of  Wales  was  at  your  inn?    I  bad  do 
need  to  do  so;  I  never  did  it. 

Earl  Grofveiior. — Was  the  rest  of  the  fomn 
under  the  same  sort  of  canvas  as  the  door  % 
No ;  only  my  door  that  led  into  the  diping* 
room. 

Earl  of  Dar/ifi^toii.— What  do  you  suppose 
to  have  been  the  thickness  of  the  door  ?  Mot 
so  mtich  as  an  inch ;  not  the  thickness  of  mj» 
thumb. 

Did  tbe  door  open  inwards  or  outwards  P 
It  was  open  sometimes  from  my  room,  and 
sometimes  from  the  dining-room;  it  opened 
into  the  dining-room. 

The  following  question  and  answer  were  read 
over  to  the  witness : 

»  Are  yoti  still  agent,  or  by  whatever  nam® 
you  go,  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Trieste }  I  am 
af\er  taking  the  inn  which  is  called  the  Black 
Eagle ;  but  if  1  do  not  gain  the  law  suit,  1 
shall  continue  to  be  in  the  Grand  Hotel." 

Lord  CA<iacettor.— When  you  stated  that^ 
what  did  you  mean  ?  Because  I  have  given  % 
memorial  to  get  this  inn,  by  means  of  some 
protection ;  and  1  do  not  know  whether  I  shall 
succeed,  or  whether  some  other  innkeeper  will 

have  it.  ^  _ 

What  is  it  you  allude  to  under  the  woni 
*'  protection  ?*'  It  is  merely  between  the  fa- 
ther and  the  son,  by  the  means  of  an  acquaxnl* 
ance  they  had  with  the  innkeeper;  they 
wished  to  uke  the  inn  from  me,  that  I  should 
not  succeed  to  have  the  inn  j  and  I  have  paid 
on  account  100  tallers,  which  is  a  German 
money,  two  florins  each. 


The  following  questions  and  answers  were  • 
read  over  to  the  witness : 

«'  You  have  received  no  money  ?  Yes ;  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  any,  but  he  has  given  me 
some. 

**  You  did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?  I  did 
not:  he  told  me,  take  this,  and  gave  me  eight 
golden  Napoleons  and' eleven  francs. 

"  You  are  understood  to  have  said  that  jrou 
did  not  wish  for  any  money  ?  I  did  not  wish 
for  any  money.** 

Earl  of  Eote&erry.  —  You  have  declafed, 
that  in  coming  here  to  give  evidence  upon 
t)iis  cause  you  sufier  loss;  why  do  you  say 
you  did  not  wish  for  any  money  1  Because  I 
had  money  with  me ;  biecause  I  bad  by  me 
nearly  100  sequins,  which  I  can  show. 

Lord  £/^n6oroiigA,— When  you  passed  from 
your  own  room  into  the  dining-room,  by  the 
door  you  call  secret,  did  you  push  that  door 
from  you,  or  draw  it  towards  you  ?  When  I 
open  It  I  open  it  towards  the  dining-room; 
when  I  shut  it,  I  draw  it  towards  my  toom. 

How  wete  the  walls  of  the  dining-room  co- 
vered? .Painted  all  over. 

Was  the  secret  door  painted  ?    Planted. 

Was  the  cokmr  tbe  same  ?    Y-ea. 

Was  it  painted  at  the  sama  tima  i    Yea 

Bad  of  XMimc^— Did  tbe  Mcrel  dm  mutk 
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^rom  the  top  to  the  hottoro  of  the  roomy  or 
vras  it  of  the  ordinary  size  of  doors  ?  It  wai 
as  high  as  that;  a  little  higher  than  my  head. 

You  have  said  that  the  canvas  that  covered 
the  secret  door  was  nailed  down ;  were  those 
nails  so  nailing  down  that  canvas  fixed  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  room? 
Round  the  door  there  was  wood,  and  on  this 
wood  was  a  frame  on  which  the  canras  was 
nailed. 

You  mentioned  that  previous  to  her  royal 
highness's  arrival,  apartments  were  ordered 
for  her  by  some  person  whom  you  named  by 
description ;  was  it  a  usual  thing  for  that  per- 
son to  give  orders  to  have  apartments  prepared 
for  others  ?    No. 

In  point  of  fact,  was  any  such  order  pven 
shortly  before  or  after,  for  any  other  person? 
If  they  sent  letters  of  recommendation,  then 
they  sent  to  engage  the  apartments;  if  not, 
not 

[The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.] 

George  William  GoUermaun^  was  sworn  as 

Interpreter. 

Then  Meidge  Barbara  Kren  was  called  in* 
and  having  been  sworn,  was  examined  as 
follows,  throueh  the  interpretation  of  Mr. 
GoJtermann,  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

Are  you  the  wife  of  Peter  Kress?    I  am. 

Where  do  you  live  ?    At  Carlsruhe. 

Are  you  a  Protestant,  a  Lutheran  f  I  am  a 
Lutheran. 

How  long  have  you  been  married?  Three 
years. 

Before  your  marriaee,  did  you  live  at  the 
post  inn,  at  Carlsruhe  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

How  long  did  you  live  there  f  One  year 
and  three  Quarters. 

Did  you  leave  that  inn  in  consequence  of 
your  marriage  ?    Yes,  tliat  was  the  reason. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  of  Wales 
coming  to  that  inn  ?    Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  coming  with 
her  royal  highness  called  Pergami?  Yes, 
I  do. 

About  how  long  ago  was  it  that  the  princess 
came  to  the  inn  at  Qu'lsruhe  ?  It  might  pei^ 
baps  be  about  three  years. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  room  in  the 
house  the  princess  of  Wales  slept?  Yes,  I  do. 

What  was  the  room  assigned  to  the  princess 
of  Wales;  do  you  recollect  the  number? 
Yes,  it  was  No.  10. 

What  room  adjoined  No.  10?  It  was 
Ko.  11. 

How  was  No.  11  used;  was  it  a  sleeping- 
loom  or  an  eating-room  ?  It  was  a  dining- 
room. 

What  room  a4Joined  No.  11  the  diniiig- 
roora  ?    No  18. 

What  was  No.  19;  was  it  a  bed-room  or 
an  eating'Foom  ?    A  bed-room. 

Who  had  that  bed-room  ?    Peigami. 

Was  there  a  door  opening  from  No.  10  to 
^'    II?    Thertwas. 


Was  there  also  a  door  from  No.  11  into 
No.  19  ?  Yes,  a  double  one ;  there  were  two 
doors  which  both  could  be  shut. 

What  sort  of  a  bed  was  placed  in  No.  19  F 
A  broad  bed. 

Was  that  bed  in  No.  19  before  the  princess 
of  Wales  arrived,  or  was  it  placed  there  irfter 
her  arrival,  and  in  consequence  of  that  arri- 
val? There  was  another  there  before,  but  I 
had  been  ordered  to  put  a  broad  bed  ;  I  had 
been  obliged  to  put  this  broad  bed  in  before 
the  princess  of  Wales  arrived. 

Had  the  courier  of  the  princess  of  Wales 
arrived  before  that  bed  was  placed  ?  Tba 
courier  had  arrived,  and  then  I  placed  this 
broad  bed  to  which  I  allude. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  bed- 
rooms;  were  you  the  chambermaid  of  the 
inn?  Yes,  I  was  the  maid  of  the  room»> 
chambermaid. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long  the  princess  r^ 
mained  at  this  inn  ?  I  cannot  say  exactly  at 
to  the  time,  but  according  to  my  recoUectioD 
it  was  about  a  week,  say  eight  days. 

Do  ^ou  remember  on  any  evening  during 
the  pnncess's  stay  at  that  inn,  having  occasion 
to  go  to  No.  19,  to  carry  some  water  there  \ 
Yes,  I  do. 

About  what  time  of  the  evening  was  il^ 
according  to  your  recollection  ?  I  cannot  re- 
member ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  memory  i| 
was  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock ;  the 
minutes  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

Do  you  recollect  where  'the  princess  and 
Pergami  bad  dined  on  that  day  ?  No,  I  can- 
not remember  that. 

Upon  your  canying  the  water  into  No.  19, 

did  you  see  any  persons  in  that  room  ?  Ye^ 

I  did. 

Who  were  they  ?  Pergami  and  the  princew. 

Where  was  Perpmi  when  you  went  'Mtk 

the  room  \  Pereami  was  in  bed. 

Where  was  vtxt  princess  ?  She  had  sat  ooi 
the  bed. 

Do  you  mean  «be  was  sitting  on  the  bed  ^ 
Yes,  on  the  bed. 

0)uld  you  see  whether  Pergami  had  hit 
clothes  on  or  o£F?  I  could  not  see  that;  but 
I  had  seen  as  much  in  the  moment  I  entered 
as  that  the  arm  was  white 

Where  did  you  see  Pergatni's  arrof  Wheut 
I  entered  I  had  seen  that  Pergami  had 
his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  princess,  and 
when  I  eqtered  the  princess  let  the  arm  hXL, 
Was  that  arm  of  Per^mi,  which  you  saw 
round  the  princess  white,  as  you  mive  dee* 
cribed  it?  Yes,  as  much  as  I  had  seen. 

Can  you  describe,  whether  that  white  was. 
his  shirt,  or  any  other  dress  that  he  had  oo[f 
No,  I  cannot  tcU  that;  in  the  moment  I  had' 
not  observed  that. 

What  did  the  princess  do,  on  votir  coiiuq| 
into  the  room  ?  xhe  princess  had  jumped  up, 
and  was  alarmed  at  tne  moment. 

Did  she  Jump  up  on  your  comipg  into  the 
rpom  and  discovering  tl^em  in  thatSuiatiool 
ihes,  she  had  then  jumped  up. 
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.  The  Aitomtj-generftl  asked  the  toterpreter. 
whether  the  mrds  meant  that  she  had  jumped 
up  before  the  witness  came  into  the  roomy  or 
that  she  then  jumped  up. 

Jn<erpre<«r.— The  literal  translation  of  the 
words  is,  she  got  np,  or  she  rose. 

The  interpreter  was  desired  to  repeat  the 
German  words  used  by  the  witness. 

The  interpreter  stated  them  to  be,  '*  Sie 
ist  in  die  hohe.'' 

By  a  Lfrd  to  the  laf  erpreler.— How  do  you 
translate  that  T  She  is  up. 

What  is  the  English  of  that  taken  all  to« 
gether?  Hohe  is  height,  which  will  make, 
she  is  in  the  height,  which  otherwise  means, 
in  the  language  of  this  person,  that  she  got 
up,  or  jumped  up. 

That  she  had  got  up  f  YeSy  that  she  had 
jumped  up,  or  got  up. 

Mr,  AUcm^  Geiiera/L— When  you  came 
into  the  room,  was  the  piinceu  sitting  upon 
the  bed  r  Yes. 

Upon  Tour  coming  into  the  room,  and  the 
princess  Wing  thus  seated  upon  the  bed,  did 
jthe  princess  jump  up. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this,  as  a  leading 
question. 

Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral — ^What  did  the 
TOtncess  do  upon  your  coming  into  the  room  ? 
The  princess  was  frightened. 

Interpreter,^-'The  witness's  German  words 
which  mean  in  the  French  '^  £lle  est  debout" 

By  a  Lord  to  tke  luterpreter, — ^What  is  the 
English  of  that  ?  Interpreter, — It  is  difficult 
to  interpret  it  literally :  **  She  had  jumped 
up/'  or,  «*  Had  risen  up." 

Is  not "  steigen**  the  word  to  rise  t  Inter^ 
freter.^-^Of  not  exactly;  that  is  more  used 
In  the  north  of  Germany,  whereas  this  is  in 
the  south  of  Germany. 
'  Do  you  understand  the  witness  to  speak  in 
the  preterpluperfect  tense?  Interpreter^ — I 
understand  her  to  say,  that  when  she  came 
into  the  room  the  princess  had  got  up  or 
jumped  up. 

Mr,  Attorney  General. — Did  the  princess 
get  up,  or  jump  up  in  your  presence?  Yes, 
.when  I  had  entered  the  princess  had  got  up, 
itM  I  had  retired. 

An  objection  being  taken  by  the  bishop  of 
Peterborough,  that  the  interpreter  had  not 

fiven  the  right  translation  of  the  words^  Mr. 
irougbam  submitted  that  the  examinaUon  of 
this  witness  might  not  be  proceeded  with, 
until  there  was  an  interpreter  on  behalf  of 
ber  majesty  in  attendance. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  their  lord- 
ships would  postpone  the  further  examination 
of  this  witness  till  to-morrow  morning  ten 
o'clock. 

The  Attorney  General  stated,  that  if  the 
eiaminatjon  was  now  to  be  broken  oflf, .  be 
trusted  that  their  lordships  would  not  suffer 
any  other  witness  to  be  called  until  that  exa< 
mination  was  resumed. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
Ofdeied,  that  the  further  conaideratbn  and 
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second  reading  of  the  bill  be  adjourned  to  to- 
morrow mormng  ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Saturday^  Augusif  26« 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
her  majesty,  and  counsel  lieing  ^led  ro, 
Charles  Kersten  was  sworn,  aa  inter* 
prefer  on  behalf  of  her  majesty. 

Then  Meidge  Barbara  Kreu  was  again 
called  in,  and  further  examined  as  followa 
by  Mr.  Attorney  General,  through  th« 
interpretation  ofMr.  Goltermann. 

You  have  stated  vesterday,  that  when  you 
entered  the  room,  No.  19,  on  one  ereoma* 
you  saw  the  princess  sitting  on  Pergami's  bed, 
what  happened  afUr  you  saw  the  princess 
sitting  on  Pergami's  bed  ?  Am  I  asked  the 
same  evening  still. 

What  did  you  see,  when  you  observed  the 

Krincess  was   sitting  on  Pergami's  bed?    I 
ave  seen  the  princess  sit  on  the  bed,  and 
afterwards  I  witndrew. 

Before  you  withdrew,  what  did  the  princess 
do ;  did  the  princess  continue  siting,  or  what 
else  occurred?  I  saw  that  the  princess 
jumped  up;  I  withdrew,  I  was  frightened. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  you  then 
withdrew  F    Yes. 

Did  you  make  up  th^  bed  in  No.  19, 
Pergami's  room?     Yes. 

Did  yoii  'at  any  time,  when  you  were 
makine  up  the  bed,  discover  any  thing  upon 
the  bed  ? .  On  the  bed  do  you  mean  ? 

Oh  or  in  the  bed?  In  the  bed  I  have 
found  a  cloak. 

Was  that  a  cloak  appearing  to  belong  to  a 
female?  Probably;  because  behmd  it  bad  a 
kind  of  hood. 

What  did  you  with  that  doak?  I  took  it 
out  and  unfolded  it. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  you  foond 
this  cloak  in  the  bed  ?  It  was  in  the  morning 
when  I  nuule  the  bed.  • 

Describe  a  little  more  particularly  the 
doak^what  it  was  made  of?  It  was  of  silk, 
the  eolour  grey. 

Did  you  aiterwards  see  anyone  wearing 
that  cloak?  A  servant  took  it  out  of  my 
hand. 

Did  you  ^ee  any  person  wearing  that  doak 
afterwards?  \Througk  tke  inte^retation  iff 
Mr,  Keraten.']  I  have  seen  a  cloak  the  next 
day  upon  the  princess,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
it  was  the  same. 

Mr,  AUtfmey  Geaero^^Was  it  a  doak  of 
a  similar  description  to  that  you  had  seen  upon 
the  bed,  that  you  saw  the  princess  wearing? 
\Through  the  interpretation  ^  Mr.  GoUer^ 
mann.]  .  Yes,  it  was  of  the  same  colour. 

Do  you  knew  whether  it  was  of  the  same 
make-««fhelher  it  was  of  silk  that  yeu  saw 
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ufKiD  the  princcMf    Yes,  it  wis  likewise 
tiUc. 

Had  the  cloak  the  princess  was  wearing  a 
hood  like  that  you  saw  in  the  bed  ?  Yes,  it 
had  such  a  hcxxl. 

Did  you,  at  any  time  in  making  up  the  bed, 
observe  any  thing  else  upon  the  sheets,  or  any 
part  of  the  bed  ? 

Mr.  Xcrtleii.— The  word  she  uses  is  a  word 
that  cannot  be  expressed  in  English,  unless 
by  asking  her  what  she  means  by  1 1 ;  she  says, 
when  once  I  made  the  bed  I  saw  that  the 
sheets  were  wuste.  Now  she  says  "  Waste," 
she  may  mean  by''  Wiiste  "  in  disorder,  that 
is  generally  understood  by  this  word ;  it  is  an 
adjective.  "Wiiste,"  in  iU  proper  meaning, 
is  the  Enriish  word  "  Waste."  '*  Eine  Wuste^' 
means  a  desert. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  bed  being 
«  Wuste?" 

Mr.  Go&ermaRR.^She  is  rather  at  a  loss  to 
explain  it. 

Mr.  Kertten. — She  says,  it  had  stains. 

.  Mr.  CoUermann, — She  was  at  first  at  a  loss 
to  express  it,  but  aAerwards  she  said  it  had 
ftains. 

The  Interpreters  were  directed  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  the  evidence,  word  for 
word. 

What  sort  of  stains  were  they  ?  IThraugh 
ike  interpretation  of  Mr,  GoUermannJ]  As 
much  as  I  have  seen,  they  were  white. 

You  have  stated  that  you  are  a  married 
woman  P    Yes. 

What  did  those  stains  appear  to  be  ?  I  have 
not  inspected  them  so  nearly,  but  I  have  seen 
that  they  were  white. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  beds  of  married 
persons?  Yes;  I  have  made  all  the  beds 
that  were  in  the  house  generally. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  those  stains 
which  you  saw  in  Pergami's  bed  ?    You  will 

Erdonme;   I  have  not  reflected  on  this;  I 
ve  had  no  thou{;ht8  on  it  whatever. 
Were  those  stains  dry  or  wet  t    Wet. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  but 
few  questions  at  present  to  put  on  cross- 
examination,  but  that  he  should  reserve 
the  bulk  of  his  cross-examination  to  a  fu- 
ture time,  after  inquiry  had  been  made. 

It  was  sngeested  to  the  counsel,  whe- 
ther they  had  not  better  reserve  the 
whole  of  their  cross-examination  till  a 
future  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  wished 
to  put  some  questions,  in  order  to  lead  to 
those  inquiries. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  state  the 
line  they  proposed  to  take  in  dividing 
their  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  appre- 
hended it  was  to  follow  from  being  refused 
a  list  of  the  witnesses  tli^t,  fiSier  the  wit- 
aesies  were  examined  at  first,  Uiey  wdre 
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then  to  have  an  opportonitv  of  being  put 
into  the  same  situation  as  if  they  had  ob-^ 
tained  knowledge  of  their  names  and  places 
before,  by  being  enabled  to  cross-examine 
them  a^ain  at  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
proceedings,  though  he  could  not  regularly  ^ 
allude  to  the  grounds  of  that  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Denman  begged  to  call  their  lord- 
ships attention  to  what  had  passed  since 
the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  in  re* 
gard  to  another  witness. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  ntf 
rule  was  laid  down  at  present,  and  wercf 
directed  to  state  what  was  the  nature  of 
their  application ;  but  that  nothing  could- 
be  more  irregular,  or  more  inconsistent  with 
justice,  generally  speaking,  than  crosa* 
examining  a  person  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  was 
ready  to  admit  cross-examining  br  piece* 
meal,  in  general  cases,  would  not  be  regu-- 
lar,  but  ^gged  to  submit  to  their  lord- 
ships the  peculiar  nature  of  their  present 
position ;  that  they  had  at  first  afforded  to 
them  no  knowledge  of  the  present  situs* 
tions  or  residences  of  any  or  the  witnesses 
that  were  to  be  called  against  her  majeshr ; 
that  they  had,  in  the  second  place,  no  in- 
timation given  to  them  of  either  the 
time  with  a  convenient  certainty,  or  the 
place  with  a  convenient  particularity,  at 
which  the  alleged  acts  were  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  that  this  peculiarity 
of  their  situation  might  well  be  deemed 
justly  to  authorise  this  other  peculiarityy 
that  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  cross- 
examine  at  once,  and  as  it  were,  unieo 
contextUf  thev  should  take  advantage  of 
an  interval  alter  the  case  against  her  ma- 
jesty had  been  gone  through  to  enable 
themselves  to  pursue  that  examination^ 
with  greater  effect  after  they  shouli' 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  time  and 
place. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  thefr 
intention  was,  to  cross-examine  the  wit- 
ness as  to  her  family  or  connexions,  or 
situation  in  life,  all  that  might  be  ascer- 
tained now ;  but  that  if  thev  proposed  to 
go  into  circumstantial  evidence  beyond 
what  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  tie 
pursue  the  inquiries  they  might  thiak 
necessary  to  justice,  it  was  apprehended 
that  could  not  be  ;  and  that  that  which 
was  permitted  to  be  done  when  Majoochi 
was  called  back  was  extremely  irregular ; 
and  therefore,  thayintii  the  matter .  was 
further  consideredppust  not  be  taken  as 
a  precedent. 
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Mir.  Brougham  ttattd*  that  with  respect 
to  the  circuoisltDtial  evidencey  he  ihoidd 
go  no  further  than  hia  lordship  had 
suggested ;  namelj*  as  to  the  certaintj  of 
lime  and  placey  leaving  all  the  cirettn- 
•Cances  to  a  future  examination ;  and  that 
be  pnoposed  to  go  into  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  person,  her  residence,  and 
dreumstances  of  that  nitttre«  leaving 
fiirther  questions  on  that  point  to  the  re- 
auk  of  future  inquiry ;  that  if  anj  of  his 
questions  appeared  to  go  heyond  that 
irbich  their  lordshlps  were  pleased  to  per- 
mit he  trusted  he  should  not  be  consider- 
ed as  intending  to  trench  upon  their  lord- 
abbs  rule. 

The  counsel  was  informed  that  he 
awght  proceed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brcugham. 

How  long  were  you  chambermaid  at  the 
inn?     [Through  the   inierpretaiioH  ^   Mr, 
Kenten,']    One  year  and  three  quarters. 
*  Were  you  married  at  that  time  ?  No,  I  was 
Wot. 

Yeu  were  not  married  till  yoo  ltd  the  inn  f 
I  married  after  having  left  the  inn. 

What  were  you  before  you  were  chamber- 
maid at  the  ion  ?   I  served  likewiae  before. 

In  what  place  were  you  before  tbatf  I 
was  at  a  village  called  Beyertaro. 

What  service  were  you  in  before  you  were 
tn  the  inn  as  chambermaid?  I  have  been 
with  the  Getses  just  before ;  I  was  just  before 
at  my  fitthePs,  before  I  went  to  the  inn,  for  a 
^piarlsrofa^ear. 

Were  you  in  any  other  family  as  a  servant 
before  that?    Yes. 

What  family?  At  Beyertam,  at  sevend 
families. 

f^ame  one  of  those  families  P    Marwey. 

Who  or  what  is  Marwey  ?  He  is  a  land- 
lord of  an  inn. 

Were  you  chambermaid  in  his  house  f  Yes. 

Howlon^P    Half  a  year. 

Where  did  Marwey  live  ?  He  lives  at  Bey- 
enam;  the  name  of  the  pkce  is  Beyertam. 

Where  were  you  before  you  were  in  his  fa- 
mily P  At  a  servant's  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Baden. 

How  long  ?    Six  years. 

How  old  are  you  now  P    Past  twenty-five. 

Were  you  a  servant  anywhere  before  that 
time?  No,  1  came  to  that  place  iust  on  leav- 
ing the  school,  on  leaving  my  father's  house ; 
oo  leaving  school  I  was  going  to  say,  that  I 
was  ia  another  place  for  half-a^year. 

What  was  that  place  ?    At  Carlsruhe. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  family  ?  Schu- 
abel. 

What  is  Schuabel  ?    A  landlord. 

Were  you  cbambermud  in  his  inn  ?  Cellar 
maid. 

What  is  the  office  of  ^  cellar  maid  in  an 
inn  ?    I  have  cleaned  the  rooms  in  the  ion. 
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Mr.  Gdiemumn,-^!  have  deaoed  the  room 
where  the  master  and  mistress  were,  I  have 
cleaned  the  public  room  in  the  inn. 

Had  you  any  other  employment  at  any  time 
besides  those  you  have  mentioned  ?  [  Thnrngk 
the  interpretation  of  Mr,  Ker$tenJ]    None. 

Mr.  Goitermann, — Besides  the  public  room 
of  the  inn. 

Is  a  wmter  in  an  inn  called  a  kellerP 
Keller  is  a  man  servant. 

Is  kellermadchen  which  you  have  deserib* 
ed  yourself  to  have  been,  a  woman  who  at- 
tends upon  the  man  keller  ?  She  has  nothing 
to  attend  to,  but  to  clean  the  rooms  of  the 
inn. 

How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  This  day 
three  weeks. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  with  ?  W^ith  a 
courier. 

What  is  his  name  P    Reissner. 

Was  any  body  else  with  you  ?  I  took  my 
brother  with  mc,  because  I  did  not  like  to  go 
by  myself, 

What  is  his  name  ?    Frederick  Cleinbecb. 

How  old  is  he  ?    I  cannot  say  this. 

About  what  age?  About  twenty-eigh^  1 
cannot  say  to  a  certainty. 

Who  paid  for  your  expenses  coming  over? 
I  do  Dot  know  what  the  courier  paid  during 
that  time. 

Who  asked  yoo  to  come  over  here?  At 
Carlsruhe  our  minister  M.  Berckstelt. 

Did  any  other  minister  speak  to  you  on  the 
subject?  When  I  was  there,  I  had  seen  no« 
body  else. 

Mr.  Goltermann, — When  I  was  with  him. 

When  you  were  at  Carlsruhe  did  any  other 

rierson  speak  to'you  about  coming  over  here  ? 
Through  Mr.  Kerden,]    M.  de  Gcilling. 

Who  is  M.  de  Geilling?  He  is  at  court,  I 
do  not  know  what  office  he  holds  there. 

Did  an^  other  person  besides  speak  to  you 
upon  coming  over  ?  The  ambassador  of  the 
court  of  Wirtemburgb,  whilst  I  was  still  aS 
the  post  inn. 

Did  any  body  else  speak  to  you  about  conv- 
ine  over  ?    M.  dei  Reden. 

Who  or  what  is  M.  de  Reden  ?  They  told 
me  he  was  the  ambassador  of  Hanover. 

Does  he  live  at  Carlsruhe  ?    Yes, 

Where  does  he  live  in  Carlsruhe  P  He 
lived  at  a  Jew's  whose  name  was  Kusel. 

Did  he  ever  live  any  where  else,  but  at  the 
Jew*s?    I  cannot  say  this. 

Did  be  often  come  to  the  inn  where  you 
were  chambermaid?  I  never  saw  him  at  the 
inn. 

Did  he  examine  you  upon  this  subject  ?  A 
M.  de  Grimm  asked  me  first 

Who  is  M.  de  Grimm  ?  The  ambassador  of 
Wirtemburgb. 

Did  you  ever  leave  Carlsruhe  before,  to  go 
any  where  else  on  this  business  ?  Yes, 

Were  you  ever  at  Vienna  upon  this  bust* 
ness?  No. 

Did  you  ever  see  colonel  Brown  P  No. 

Did  you  ever  see  colonel  Deering  ?  I  know 
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not  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  where 
I  was. 

Where  were  you,  in  what  place  ?  At  Ha- 
nover. 

When  did  you  go  to  Hanover?  It  was  on 
leaving  the  post  inn  I  was  called  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Go/feivitann.— The  same  quarter  of  the 
year. 

Who  called  voti  to  go  there?  [Thnmgh  Mr, 
KertUn^  M.  de  Rcden. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Hanover  upon 
that  occasion  ?  Six  or  seven  days,  I  cannot 
tell  exactly. 

Were  you  examined  there  upon  this  sub- 
ject? They  asked  me  whether  I  had  seen  such 
and  such  things. 

Did  you  go  £ick  from  Hanover  to  Carlsnihe  ? 
Yes. 

What  did  you  get  for  going  to  Hanover  ?  I 
received  a  small  payment,  just  for  the  time  I 
had  lost. 

How  much  was  that  small  payment?  I 
cannot  exactly  tell,  it  was  little,  very  little. 

About  how  much  was  it  ?  About  sixteen 
or  eighteen  ducats. 

Mr.  GoUermann. — Of  which  each  makes 
five  florins,  she  says. 

What  wages  had  you  at  the  inn?  [Through 
Mr.  Kertten.']  We  had  only  twelve  florins  a- 
year  at  the  inn,  because  they  reckoned  much 
upon  the  perquisites. 

Did  any  body  else  give  you  any  thine  be- 
sides the  sixteen  or  eighteen  ducats  ?  No,  I 
received  nothing  else. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  you  received  no- 
thins;  else  at  that  time,  or  on  that  journey ; 
but  nave  you  received  nothing  else  ?  I  have 
beeti  obliged  another  time  to  go  to  Frankfurt. 

Who  fetched  vou  to  go  there?  The  valet 
de  chambre  of  the  Hanoverian  minister  went 
with  me. 

How  long  did  you  stop  at  Frankfort  ?  Four 
or  five  days. 

Were  you  examined  there?  They  asked 
roe  what  I  had  seen,  and  then  I  told  it  in  the 
same  manner. 

Do  you  mean  you  then  told  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  have  here  ?  I  have  said  the 
same  thin^  as  I  said  here. 

What  did  they  give  you  for  going  to  Frank- 
fort?   Twelve  or  fourteen  ducats. 

Has  any  body  given  you  any  thing  else  ? 
Ko,  except  the  gentleman  who  fetched  me 
from  the  post. 

Do  you  mean  the  courier?  I  know  not 
what  he  was ;  he  was  a  foreigner  or  stranger. 

What  did  he  give  you  T  He  caused  roe  twice 
to  eo  there. 

To  go  where  ?  To  the  post,  and  then  he 
told  me  that  I  should  eo  to  London ;  I  said 
I  would  not  until  I  was  forced. 

What  did  he  say?  He  said  I  had  better 
go,  for  it  would  come  to  that  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  go. 

Mr.  Go^tfrmanft.— The  witness  adds,  **lhen 
I  said  I  would  let  it  come  to  thatpoint." 

Did  he  give  you  any  thing  ?  IThnmgh  Mr. 
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Kertten.]  He  gave  me  a  ducat  for  my  trouble 
for  having  called  upon  him ;  because  I  wat 
then  occupied. 

Did  he  ^ve  you  a  ducat  each  time  you  call? 
ed  upon  him,  as  you  say  you  called  twice  t 
No,  only  the  second  time. 

Did  he  promise  you  any  thing  ?  Nothing  at 
all,  because  I  said  I  would  not  go. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  objected  to  the 
line  of  cross-examination  taken  by  the 
learned  counsel.  The  reason  that  had 
been  given  to  their  lordships,  to  induce 
them  to  allow  a  cross-examination,  at 
present,  was,  that  no  previous  list  of  wit- 
nesses bad  been  afforded  to  her  majesty, 
who  had  not,  therefore,  any  means  of 
knowing  the  situations  which  the  wit- 
nesses had  filled,  or  their  places  of  resi- 
dence. Their  lordships,  in  consequence, 
permitted  a  cross-examination,  on  the 
ground  that  those  points  shodd  be  ex- 
plained ;  but  when  they  did  so,  he  sup- 
posed thev  meant  that  this  permission 
should  strictly  apply  to  that  species  of 
information  to  which  he  had  alluded.  But 
the  learned  counsel  had  gone  beyond  that. 
He  was  asking  questions  that  went  to  im- 
peach the  credit  of  the  witness — a  course 
which  was  so  destructive  of  all  justice, 
that  he  did  not  think  their  lordships  in- 
tended to  tolerate  it.  If  those  questiona 
went  to  assail  the  credit  of  the  witness 
(and  he  would  maintain  that  much  of 
what  their  lordships  had  heard  had  di- 
rectly that  effect),  thev  could  not  be  vin- 
dicated, as  being  asked  with  a  view  to  get 
at  the  place  of  residence  and  the  situatioa 
of  the  mdividual,  but  which  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  a  very  different  object.  If 
this  course  were  allowed,  let  their  lord- 
ships observe  the  example  they  would  set 
to  those  persons  who  might  cross-examine 
in  future.  He  contended  that  the  veracity 
or  consistency  of  the  witness  was  not  a 
matter  that  should  be  then  gone  into, 
because  it  gave  an  advantage  to  the  accu- 
sing party.  It  afforded  the  prosecutor,  in 
summing  up,  an  advantage  that  he  would 
not  otherwise  have.  He  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  know  that  which  would  enable 
him  to  shape  his  summing  up  differently 
from  what  he  otherwise  would  do.  Waa 
it  fair  or  right  that  the  person  accused 
should  now  conduct  the  cross-examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  get  out  facts  to  im- 
peach the  credit  of  the  witness  hereafter, 
not  on  account  of  any  information  that  he 
had  received,  but  in  consequence  of  facta 
elicited   by   a    iifcs  examination,    that 
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ought*  in  conformity  «tth  their  lordshitif' 
direction,    to   be  con&ned  to  j^articular 

foints,  because  another  opportunity  would 
e  allowed  for  a  general  examination. 
Such  a  precedent  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Interests  of  justice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thougbt»    inott 
unquestionably,  that  this  crp&s-exam (na- 
tion had  gone  far  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  confined. 
Although  their  lordships  would  not    in- 
terfere to  prevent  the  learned  counsel 
from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  who  the 
witness  was,  what  was  her  situation  in 
life,  where  she  now  lived,  where  she  pre- 
Tiously  resided,  and  what  occupation  she 
formerly  followed ;  yet,  if  he  proceeded 
to  extract  information  from  her  by  which 
her  credibility  might  be  impeached  here- 
after, it  would  be  the  most  irregular  and 
the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to 
suffer  him  to  go  on.     As  far  as  the  cross- 
examination  went  in  the  first  instance  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  witness's  situa- 
tion  in  life,  &c.,  their  lordships  would  not 
stop  it ;  but  that  end  being  effected,  they 
could  not  allow  the  cross-examination  to 
proceed  farther.    In  what  situation  did 
the  House  stand  ?    They  must  stop  this 
antecedent    cross-examination— because, 
if  they  did  not,  if  they  let  it  proceed,  they 
could  not>  with  any  degree  of  regularity* 
ask  a  single  question  at  a  future  time.    If 
the  cross-examination  was  not  concluded, 
and  the  re-examination  began,  then  they 
had  a  right  to  ask  questions.    But  the 
present  course  would  deprive  them  of 
that  opportunity.    How  then  would  they 
be  situated,  if  the  witness  were  called  up 
to  answer  the  questions  of  counsel  on  a 
future  day,  their  lordships  being  precluded 
from  doing  so  ?   The  proceeding  was  bad 
for  both  parties;  it  was  pecuBarly  uci. 
favourable  to  the  illustrious  person  ac- 
cused, because,  as  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  earl,  it  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  sum  up 
^differently  from  what  he  otherwise  would 
have  done.    It  went  farther— it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  witnesses 
to  call,  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  case,   if 
he  were  inclined  to  do  so.    He  thought 
that,  so  far  as  questions  were  put  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  who  and  what  the 
witness  was,  they  were  aliowable ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  learned  counsel 
had  pushed  the  cross-examination  a  great 
deal  too  far. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and 
lAformed,  that  they  were  to  confine  their 
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examinatien  to  thesituatimi  and  cfaarteter 

of  life  of  tlie  person  called,  in  case  they 
wished  to  postpone  their  full  cress-exa* 
mination  to  a  future  time. 

Lord  Sidmouth  thought  that  the  neces^ 
sity  of  any  cross-examination  to  these 
points,  upon  the  ground  that  no  list  of 
witnesses  nad  been  furnished,  was  a  plea 
which  could  not  be  onaintained.  If  a  lisl 
of  witnenses  had  been  granted,  it  would 
have  contained  only  a  statement  of  the 
name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence 
of  each  witness.  The  three  first  ques- 
tions, put  by  the  attorney-general,  fur- 
nished that  informiition,  anq  he  saw  no» 
necessity,  therefore,  for  any  cross-exami* 
nation  upon  those  points. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obienred,  that  it 
was  entirely  in  the  option  of  the  learned 
counsel  to  enter  immediately  upon  the 
full  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  he  was  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  the  full  cross-examination  now ;  but 
he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  defer  it,  for 
reasons  which  he  had  already  stated  to- 
their  lordships.  At  the  same  time  thei< 
lordships  would  perhaps  allow  him  t# 
state  what  the  question  was  which  he 
meant  to  put.  He  wished  to  ask,  with  a 
view  of  identifying  the  person  of  th^ 
witness,  and  therein  strictly  confining 
himself  to  the  limit  laid  down  by  their 
lordships,  whether  her  brother  had 
promised  her  nothing  ? 

The  counsel  were  informed,  thaft  their 
lordships  did  not  consider  that  a  proper 
question  now  to  be  put. 
.    Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  know,  whether 
he  might  ask  the  witness,  where  she  was  noWj» 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw^ 

The  Duke  of  HamiUon  said,  he  could 
not  help  viewing  this  question  in  a  very 
different  light  from  the  noble  viscount 
who  had  just  spoken.  If  a  list  of  the  wit* 
nesses  had  been  granted  two  months  ago^ 
her  majesty's  counsel  would  then  have 
had  such  opportunities  of  inquiring  not 
only  into  the  residence  but  the  characteir 
of  the  witnesses,  as  might  have  rendered.^ 
delay  of  the  cros^-exao^insition  uneoes^ 
sary.  He  would  make  no  ohsenratioas 
upon  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord.  The  coarse  might  bd 
contrs^ry  to  the  practice  of  Uie  courts 
below ;  but  it  appeared  to.  him  that,  by 
the  rule  prescribed,  the  counsel  would  be 
precluded  from  going  into  those  inquiriee 
which  were  i^oH  ^^envial  tQ.  tl^j^r  dieot'a 
defeoce* 
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Lord  Sidmotdh  t«{ieated,  that  the  plea 
of  necessity  for  this  eros^-^xamination,  on 
the  ground  that  no  list  of  witnesses  had 
been  furnished,  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  names,  occupations,  and  places  of  re- 
sidence were  all'  the  information  that 
would  have  been  given  in  such  a  list,  and 
this  information  had  been  furnished  by 
the  answers  to  the  three  first  questions  of 
the  attorney-general. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  whol^ 
•question  was,  whether  the  witnesses  were 
to  be  sifted  twice  upon  points  connected 
with  character.  If  there  were  to  be  two 
cross^taminations,  it  was  fit  that  the  first 
should  be  confined  to  name,  residence, 
and  occupation,  and  such  facts  as  came 
out  in  the  direct  examination. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  agree 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  vis- 
count (Sidmouth),  that  the  questions  put 
by  the  attorney-general  had  quite  the 
sartie  effect  as  if  a  list  of  witnesses  had 
been  allowed.  If  a  list  of  witnesses  had 
been  granted  six  weeks  ago,  such  inqui- 
ries might  have  been  made  as  to  render  all 
exatniuation  ae  to  residence  and  occupa- 
tion unnecessary.  He  knew  no  way  of 
proceeding  so  as  to  do  justice  on  both 
aides,  but  to  impress  upon  the  counsel  as 
respectfully  as  he  was  able,  that  this 
House  was  endeavouring  to  do  justice. 
It  was  difficult  to  limit  specifically  the  ques- 
tions which  might  be  put  by  counseY,  but 
he  trusted  they  would  be  such  as  to  cdme 
honAfide  within  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  House.  He  apprehended  the  question 
last  put  by  the  counsel  did  not  come  with- 
in that  principle,  because  an  inquiry  into 
the  present  residence  of  the  witness  went 
directly  to  impeach  her  credit.  At  the 
same  time,  if  it  was  their  lordships*  plea- 
sure that  this  question  should  be  put, 
God  forbid  that  he  should  interpose.  He 
only  wished  to  impress  upon  their  lord- 
ships the  ■  situati(m  in  which  they  were 
placed.  If  such  a  course  were  permitted, 
not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  re«examination,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  their  lordships  to  put 
a  single  question  to  the  witness.  He 
trusted  that  the  counsel  would  repose  in 
the  honour  of  the  House,  whose  anxious 
endeavour  it  was  to  do  justice  on  both 
sides ;  and,  ou  tlie  other  hand,  he  doubted 
not  that  the  House  would  repose  in  the 
honour  of  the  counsel,  who,  ne  was  per- 
Maded,  would  put  no  other  questions  than 
thoM  which  came  hon6Jde  withia  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  House. 


The  Earl  of  Donovghmore  said,  he 
agreed  entirely  with  the  learned  lord,  at 
to  the  line  of  examination  which  he  had 
just  marked  out.  By  pursuing  this  course 
her  majesty  would  be  placed  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  the  trial  had  beeii 
for  high  treason,  and  a  list  of  witnesses 
had  been  furnished.  He  did  not  complain 
of  her  majesty's  counsel  for  endeavouring 
to  get  the  completest  information  the^ 
could  for  their  client's  advantage,  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  stop  them 
when  they  proceeded  irregularly.  Ho 
was  of  opinion  that  the  House  ought  to 
have  stopped  them  long  ago.  He  must 
say  their  lordships  had  fallen  into  great 
error  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings^ 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  deference 
which  he  felt  to  higher  authorities,  he 
should  have  interposed  long  ago.  He 
thought  it  extremely  improper,  in  the  ex^ 
amination  of  that  man  Majoochi. 

Earl  Grei/  rose  to  order.  He  submitted 
to  their  lorcUhips,  whether  the  proceedinga 
ought  to  be  interrupted  by  such  a  disctis* 
sion  as  the  noble  lord  was  now  entering 
into? 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,  he 
would  pursue  that  point  no  further ;  but 
he  had  other  and  still  stronger  reasons  to 
show  that  the  House  was  m  error.  He 
maintained  that  he  was  strictly  in  orderft 
and  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  bis  noble 
friend  convince  him  that  he  was  not  ia 
order.  The  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  said,  thatthe  House  had  got  intoerror» 
yet  nobody  had  called  the  learned  lord  tec 
order.  It  was  admitted  that  their  lordships 
had  fallen  into  irregularities,  in  which  they 
did  not  mean  to  persevere  for  the  future.. 
The  facility  of  this  House  might  possibly, 
have  occasioned  great  irregularities  and^ 
great  injustice  out  of  doors.  He  agreed 
entirely  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
viscount  (Sidmouth).  In  ordinary  caaes 
the  cross-examination  followed  the  exa^. 
minatioa  m  chief;  and  irhy  should  it  not 
in  this?  It  was  alleged,  that  a  list  of 
witnesses  had  not  been  granted,  but  the 
noble  viscount  had  shown  that  all  the  iih 
formation  which  would  have  been  gives 
in  such  a  list  was  supplied  by  the  exami« 
nation  in  chiefl  The  maxim  of  **  nunc 
pro  iunCf*  applied,  and  the  same  advant« 
age  was  given  now,  which  would  have 
been  afforded  if  a  list  of  witnesses  had 
been  furnished  in  the  first  instance. 

Lord  Ershine  said,  that  his  noble  fifieiid 
had  expressed  his  acquiescence  m  the  ar* 
gument  of  the  noble  viacounli  and  aloo 
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in  the  argument  of  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  which  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  argument  of  tlie  noble  viscount. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  utmost  indul- 
gence should  be  given  to  the  counsel  for 
ner  majesty,  because  the  House  could  not 
pot  them  in  the  same  situation  now  in 
which  they  would  have  been  had  they,  as 
in  a  case  of  high  treason,  been  previously 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  their 
professions,  aod  their  places  of  residence. 
He  thought  that  whatever  regarded  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses  should  be 
matter  of  future  cross-examination ;  but 
that  every  question  ought  now  to  be  ad- 
Biitted  which  was  preparatorily  requisite 
to  enable  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries  into  that 
credibility. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  after  the  ge- 
Beral  approbation  with  which  their  lord- 
ships had  received  the  observations  which 
&aa  fallen  from  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  it  remained  only  to  ascertain 
their  lordships'  pleasure  with  respect  to 
Ibe  last  question  put  by  the  counsel  at 
the  bar.    Cries  of  '<  Go  on  I  go  on  !'* 

The  counsel  were  again  cSled  in,  and 
informed,  that  that  question  ought  not  to 
be  now  put. 

Mr.  Brougham  professed  himself  not  to 
understand  tne  decision  of  their  lordships. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  they 
might  propose  another  question,  and,  if 
necessary,  support  it  by  argument;  but 
that  the  House  must  proceed  according 
to  the  rules  by  which  it  usually  proceeded. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  propose  a 
question  upon  the  footing  of  the  permis- 
sion extenaing  to  the  names  and  residences 
of  the  witnesses,  namely-^What  is  your 
place  of  residence  ? 

The  Counsel  was  informed  that  he 
might  put  that  question. 

Mr.  BrotigAcim.-- Where  do  you  now  live  ? 
At  Carlsruhe. 

Where  do  you  live  at  present  in  Ens- 
land?^  * 

The  Attorney  G^fferaZ.—- Allow  me,  my 
lords,  to  make  a  single  observation  on  the 
course  now  about  to  be  adopted.  I  un* 
derstood  your  lordships  to  have  distinctly 
stated,  at  the  outset  of  the  proceeding, 
in  case  my  learned  friends,  who  are  counsel 
for  her  majesty,  shall  offer  to  your  lord- 
ships sufficient  grounds  for  having  this 
witness,  or  any  other  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstanoes,  only  crosS'rexamined  in  part, 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  so  to 
Ao^  but  not  to  exceed  some  reasonable 
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and  certain  limits.  But  the  mle  now  ap« 
plied  for  is  not  that  it  shall  be  limited  ui 
this  manner,  but  that  the  cross-examination 
of  all  the  witnesses  shall  only  take  place 
in  part,  until  the  examination  in  chief 
shall  have  been  completed.  Surely  your 
lordships  will  not  give  my  learned  frieode 
such  an  election.  If  such  a  course  be 
adopted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
will  be  subversive  of  the  first  and  best  in* 
terests  of  public  justice,  and  laying  down 
a  bad  precedent  in  all  future  proceedings 
of  this  nature.  What  is  the  hardship 
complained  of  on  the  other  side  ?  Why, 
that  they  have  not  had  a  list  of  witnesses* 
But  your  lordships  have  relieved  tbeoft 
from  the  difficulty.  You  have  allowed 
them  to  cross-examine  twice;  and,  before 
the  bill  closes,  they  may  be  re-examined 
again  [withdraw ;  order!  go  on3< 

Lord  £r<Jb*Re.— Why  does  not  the  Inter- 
preter give  the  witness's  answer? 

The    Lord  CJuinceUor. — Because    the 
House  objects  to  the  question. 

Earl  of  Z.1W17W0/.— Does  the  attoniej 
general  object  to  the  question? 

The  AttorneyGeneraL'^l  do  object  ta 
it,  my  lord.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  question  that  has  yet  occurred. 
Unless  my  learned  friends  now  cross-ex- 
amine the  witness,  how  are  we  to  proceed? 
Am  I  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  your  lordships, 
and  that  before  there  is  any  cross-exami- 
nation on  the  other  side  f  Whv,  my  lords, 
such  a  proceeding  was  never  heard  of  in 
any  other  court  of  justice.  Is  the  cross^ 
examination  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
by  piecemeal?  If  it  be,  I  shall  be  shut 
out  from  offering  any  explanation  as  to 
circumstances  disclosed  by  the  witness 
that  may  be  even  necessary ;  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  your  lordships  to  place 
those  who  are  to  support  the  bill  *in  the 
situation  in  which  thejr  ought  to  be  placed* 
Why,  my  lords,  until  the  whole  of  the 
cross-examination  and  the  re-examination 
be  closed,  there  can  be  no  summing  up 
by  counsel.  They  now  cross-examine 
in  part-»^gain  they  cross-examine  in  an- 
other part,  and  when  or  where  is  this  to 
end?  Let  them  either  now  proceed  in  the 
oross-examination  of  the  witness,  or  defer 
it  till  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  chief 
be  closed ;  but  they  should  not  have  the 
election  they  are  requiring.  They  are 
placed  in  no  difficulties  on  the  other  side* 
but  what  your  lordships  have  agreed 
to  relieve  them  from.  Your  lordshipa* 
rul^s  ar^  founded  in  justice,  but  while 
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you  deftl  oat  justice  to  one  tide,  I  hope 
jFour  lordships  will  not  forget  what  is  due 
to  the  other,  and  not  place  the  parties  in 
support  of  this  bill  in  such  a  situation  as 
DO  persons  were  ever  placed  before.  I 
hope,  my  lords,  the  rule  your  lordships 
have  laid  down  will  be  continued,  and 
that  you  will  oblige  them  to  proceed  with 
their  cross-examination  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  permission  of  again  cross-exa- 
mining, if  they  lay  proper  grounds  before 
your  u)rdships. 

Mr.  Brougham,^^!  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  simple  question  before  your  lord- 
ships, and  shall  not  presume  to  dispute 
the  rule  you  have  laid  down.  The  only 
question  I  have  now  to  contend  for  is, 
Biiall  or  shall  not  my  question  be  put  and 
answered?  The  question  before  your 
lordships,  and  the  only  question  which 
must  be  first  disposed  of  according  to  the 
practice  of  all  other  courts  is,  whether  I 
am  at  liberty  to  ask  this  witness  where 
•he  now  lives?  The  Attorney  General 
objects  to  this,  and  his  ground  of  objec- 
tion is,  that  I  ought^now  to  put  not  only  this, 
but  all  the  other  questions  which  I  have 
to  put.  His  argument  is  not  directed 
against  this  question,  but  that  I  do  not 
put  all  the  questions  in  m^  power  to  ask. 
But  I  will  not  argue  this  before  your 
lordships.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Your  lordships  have  put  me  to  my  elec- 
tion, and  I  have  made  it,  and  within  the 
narrow  limits  chalked  out  to  me  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses.  I  do  not  argue  against  the 
rule  as  laid  down  by  your  lordships,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  your  lordships  could 
not  think  of  laying  down  any  rule  that 
would  bind  me  one  way  now,  and  another 
way  in  a  few  minutes.  You  cannot  all  of 
a  sudden  change  your  rules :  I  cannot  for 
a  mdment  imagine  you  would  do  any 
thing  so  monstrous.  My  question  now 
IS,  where  does  this  witness  now  live 
in  England  ?  In  a  case  of  hieh  treason 
we  could  have  all  this  in  tlie  list  of  wit- 


we  could  have  had  <*  Meidge 
Barbara  Kress,  spinster,  or  married 
woman,  formerly  of  Carlsruhe,  now  of 
iuch  a  place  in  such  a  parish  in  Middle- 
sex"—if  your  lordships  object  to  that,  I 
waive  the  question. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  great  di£Bculty 
on  this  point,  not  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  question,  but  as 
to  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from 

ermitting  such   a  mode  of  procedure, 
ith  reference  to  a  former  opiniop.  if  he  1 


was  not  out  of  order  in  mentioning^  it,  be 
bad  to  say,  that  circumstances  had  since 
arisen  which  led  considerably  to  alter  it. 
But,  supposing  their  lordships  to  adhere 
to  the  rule  laid  down,  the  question  was, 
whether,  with  due  application  to  that  rule 
the  question  put  by  counsel  should  be 
permitted  ?  For  himself,  he  had  objected 
to  the  last  question  being  put,  and  on  the 
same  grounds  he  now  objected  to  this.  If 
a  list  of  witnesses  had  been  given,  the 
counsel  could  not  ask  this  witness  where 
she  now  lived,  unless  he  proceeded  to  the 
whole  of  his  cross-examination.  If  he 
was  wrong  in  this  opinion,  he  was  wrong 
after  all  the  experience  he  had  had  for  so 
many  years,  and  wrong  in  common  with 
the  learned  judges  who  sat  near  him :  and 
he  therefore  said  the  question  could  not 
now  be  asked  without  going  throueh  the 
cross-examination.  If  this  House  had  really 
adopted  the  right  mode,  for  God's  sake 
abide  by  it !  But  if  it  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  that 
one  most  interested,  let  not  any  notions 
of  inconsistency  prevent  them  from  re* 
tracing  their  steps,  and  doing  what  was 
right.  It  was  clear  that  at  present  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  could  not  be 
called  on  to  re-examine ;  and  he  appro* 
hcnded  their  lordships  could  not  call  for 
the  summing  up  until  the  whole  of  the 
cross-examination  and  the  re-examination 
had  been  gone  through.  He  went  fur* 
ther,  and  said,  when  the  cross-examination 
was  deferred,  the  re-examination  must  be 
deferred.  It  was  not  justice  to  ask  merely 
a  single  question,  and  defer  the  remainder 
of  the  cross-examination.  Their  lordships 
must  lay  down  some  rule,  beyond  which 
they  would  not  go«  as  to  what  might  be 
the  safest  limit  they  would  fix  to  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses ;  but  if  it 
shouJd  go  so  far  as  it  had  done  on  this 
occasion,  it  would  produce  a  practice 
most  mischievous  to  tne  ends  of  justice. 

Lord  GrenvUlep  before  proceeding  far- 
ther in  this  case  of  such  extreme  import- 
ance, thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
their  lordships  should  take  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration  the  question  that  had 
now  arisen.  On  thb  most  important  and 
anxious  inquiry  they  should  look  with 
caution  to  the  question  of  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  witnesses ;  and  if  any  rule 
had  been  suddenly  or  hastily  laid  down, 
they  should  revise  and  amend  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  difficulties  arising  out 
of  their  present  situation  were  innumera* 
hie.    When  they  had  examined  all  the 
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wItnesMt  in  tapport  of  the  charge*  after 
every  question  had  been  pat«  could  their 
lordahips  proceed  in  the  drdinary  way  f 
could  they  call  open  the  counsel  to  aam 
up  the  case,  they  not  knowing  what  tnight 
yet  appear  from  a  lecond  cross-examioa- 
^tiOn  of  their  witnessee  ?  It,  therefore» 
appeared  to  him  of  the  verjr  last  import* 
ance,  that  they  should  consider  this  point 
aerioosly,  and  lay  down  a  stricti  inflexible« 
mvariabiei  rule  of  proceeding.  But  lo  do 
8O9  they  must  deliberate  gravely ;  but,  hari^ 
ing  onoe  established  the  rule,  they  should 
adhere  to  it  atrictly,  inflexibly,  and  inta^ 
riably.  Adverting  to  the  partial  cros*^ 
examination  of  witnesses  by  the  cooosel 
for  the  defence,  there  was  in  his  mind 
great  weight  in  what  was  urged  by  the 
inninsel  who  made  the  obiection.  It 
would  throw  infinite  difficulties  in  the 
way,  if  their  lordships  were  to  admit  the 
examination  in  chief  of  all  the  Uritnesses, 
without  allowing  any  additidn  to  those 
wiCneasesi  in  consequence  of  what  might 
arise  out  of  the  cross-examination.  See 
the  length  to  which  this  would  carry 
them.  Their  lordships  must  not  only 
defer  the  croM-exammstcen  to  a  future  pc* 
nod,  but  they  must  reserve  to  the  coonsel 
for  the  bill  a  ainrilar  right  to  call  new 
witnesses,  in  consequence  of  the  croas- 
examination.  The  adjournment  this  day 
would  give  them  one  day  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  lay  down  a  clea^ 
and  distinct  rule  bv  which  to  guide  their 
proceedings  on  this  important  subject. 
Unless  that  were  done  now^  they  would, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  find  them* 
aeives  involved  in  new  and  inextricable 
diScolties.  He  would  ventare,  then,  to 
aitggest  the  propriety  of  turning  their 
lorashipt  thoughts  to  this  point  at  once, 
and  of  deferring  all  other  business  trodl 
it  was  decided.  The  course  hitherto  fd- 
lowed  had  not  been  the  most  expedient* 
In  not  having  anticipated  the  present  dif» 
fleidty  they  had  not  provided  a«iinet  it. 
He  was  sure  their  krasbips  worn  reooai-' 
«der  the  sobject  without  bemg  embar* 
raaaed  ^by  any  former  error,  or  a  wish  to 
preserve  consistency.  He  should  there* 
fore  anggest  the  propriety  of  adjoumiiig 
liN  Monday. 

Lord  RedettUU  was  anxious  that  any 
rule  which  their  lordships  might  adopt  on 
thie  oeoasibn  should  not  become  a  preee^ 
dent,  and  a  part  of  the  future  law  and 
psage  of  pariiament.  He  conceived  that 
It  should  not  be  considered  aa  a  precedent 
in   cases   of  impeachmeni   or   in   bills 
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of  pains  and  penalties,  or  hi  any  eaoe 
but  one  exactly  similar  to  the  preseoa. 
Their  lordships  ought  to  pause,  therefoni^ 
before  they  departed  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding.  If  their  lordahipa 
came  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject,  it 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  apply  to  tho  po* 
culiar  case  before  them,  and  not  to  any 
other.  He  apprehended  ^reat  ^nget 
and  difficulty  from  the  course  of  proceed^ 
ing  proposed  to  be  adopted.  Any  de-^ 
parture  from  the  usual  course  of  coufti 
of  Tustice  must  at  all  times  be  attended 
with  difficultv.  It  was  at  first  arranged^ 
tliat  there  should  be  a  departure  froea 
that  course,  and  now  their  lordships  werw 
called  upon  to  make  that  departure  a  ge-^ 
neral  rule.  He  considered  the  case  to  be 
this.  The  wttneases  in  this  case  were 
persons  coming  from  diftrent  places,  anci 
respecting  whom  the  counsel  for  the  de» 
fence  were  unable  to  make  those  inquiriee 
which  could  be  made  respecting  persona 
residing  in  this  country.  In  eases  of 
treason  a  list  of  witnesses  was  allowed  1 
and  this  gave  the  accused  an  opportunity 
to  iaquire  into  their  habits  and  charactera. 
That  list  contained  not  only  the  naeies  of 
the  whnesses,  but  also  the  different  place# 
where  they  resided.  This  not  being  thef 
case  on  the  present  bill,  lime  was  to  be 
allowed  to  the  accused  to  make  the  ne« 
cessary  inquiries.  But  let  their  lordships 
consiaer  what  the  ooaseouence  of  the 
proposed  proceeding  would  be«  They 
were  aware  that  nothing  was  aadte  im« 
portam  to  the  ends  ef  justice  than  thai 
the  cross-examination  should  follow  thd 
exaim* nation  in  clrief,  while  the  subject 
was  fresh  in  their  minds,  and  the  witnesa 
was  before  them.  Yet  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  postpone  the  cross-examinatiow 
of  all  the  evidence  for  the  bill  until  th» 
counsel  for  the  defence  should  tMnk  fit 
that  that  cro6a*examination  should  takd 
phiee.  This  was  conuary  to  the  acknow- 
ledged practice  of  the  conrta  of  jostico^ 
and  ft  would  be  impossible  to  wm  ear 
opinion  upon  a  case  so  conducted,  wttb 
the  same  certainty  aa  if  they  proceeded 
in  the  ordinary  wi^.  Whether  k  was  nB* 
poitaat  that  some  of  the  witnesses  Ae«M 
be  ^e*examined  was  a  very  dUknni  ques^ 
tion.  But  he  would  ask,  whether  ttievw 
ev«r  had  becR  a  case  in  which  the  eross- 
esamioatioif  was  postponed  to  an  ifide-> 
finite  period  ?  m  knew  not  how  fiMr 
somttiinff  op  could  be  whh  propriety  laivl 
before  their  lordshtpa  under  such  drcnm- 
atancef  f  beqause  counad  csndd  not  kno# 
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Um  circumstances  which  would  come 
out  in  the  cross-examination.  If  their 
lordships  did  depart  from  the  usual  course 
— and  he  was  or  opinion  that  they  ought 
Bot-— hut  if  they  did»  it  ought  to  be  by  an 
express  resolution  of  the  House,  so  framed 
that  it  should  no%  be  brought  into  a  pre* 
cedent,  ■  Any  advantange  allowed  to  one 
aide  must  be  equally  extended  to  the 
other ;  but  in  his  opinion,  the  course  pro- 

Eosed  would  certainlv  produce  innumera- 
le  difficulties,  aa  well  as  much  delay. 
Lord  jErs^W.— -My  lords ;  when  I  said 
a  few  words  to  your  lordships  some  mi- 
nutes ago,  I  anxiously  wished  to  have 
been  silent ;   I  was  afraid,  and  still  feel 
the  same  painful  impression,  that  in  im- 
puting the  present  difficulties  to  the  re- 
jection of  my  motion  for  communicating 
the  times  and  places  which  ought  to  have 
been  charged  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  by 
which  any  criminal  acts  were  intended  to 
be  established,  I  should  seem  to  be  setting 
up  my  own  opinion  against  a  judgment  of 
the  House ;   but  in  consequence  of  the 
proposed  motion  of  my  noble  friend  under 
the  gallery,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon 
lo  trouble  your  lordships  once  again.   My 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  cross* 
bench,  has  said,  that  we  ought  strictly  to 
observe  the  rules  of  parliament,  applicable 
alike  to  impeachments  and  bills  of  this 
description ;   but  let  me  ask  whether  in 
either  of  those  modes  of  proceeding  there 
ever  was  such  a  case  as  tlie  present?  Was 
any  person  ever  before  accused  of  a  course 
of  criminal  conduct  for  six  years  together, 
in  places,  too,  beyond  the  seas,  without 
knowing  from  specific  allegations,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  all  courts,  and  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  justice,  at  what 
times  ahe  was  to  stand  upon  her  defence? 
Was  any  person  ever  so  charged  with 
such  numerous  offences  without  any  spe- 
cification of  place,  though  the  accused 
bad,  during  the  whole  period,   been  in 
constant  motion  by  lana  and  sea,  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  other  ? 
-^Did  this  or  any  thing  approaching  it, 
efer  happen  before  ?— There  was  the  less 
justification  for  this  total  departure  from 
all  the  analogies  of  trial,  since  I  did  not 
ask  to  bind  the  House  by  the  statute  of 
kingJViUiam,  but  only  asked  the  names 
of  the  witaeases  then  in  their  power,  and 
whom  they  then  intended  to  call,  without 
prejudice  to  the  examinatfon  of  others 
that  might  be  legally  admissible,  from 
circttautancea  in  the  defence;  viinoWf 


my  lords,  since  the  attorney-general  haa 
been  heard,  and  since  the  witnesses  have 
been  examined,  it  appears  that  the  Crown 
was  then  fully  and  perfectly  acquaintedt 
first  as  to  time,  not  only  of  days,  but  tha 
hours  of  every  day  for  every  tbintg  they 
contemplated  to  prove,  and  as  to  plaoa 
with  the  utmost  certainty  and  prectsion* 
If,  therefore,  without  stating  what  witrr 
nessea  were  to  prove  any  particular  facta* 
but  only  their  names  and  descriptioas» 
with  the  timet  and  places  of  accusation, 
this  communication  had  been  made  with 
a  reasonable  delay  for  commencing  joov 
proceedings,  they  would  then  have  gone 
on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  other  triala ; 
whereas,  you  are  now  driven  to  cut  them 
asunder,  and  cannot  find  any  mode  of 
making   the  division   without   confusion 
and  injustice !    By  cot  pursuing  so  plain 
a  course,  into  what  a  situation  have  wf 
placed  the  illustrious  accused  and  our* 
selves    also.      The    evidence,    the    mn 
sifted  evidence,  must  be  spread  abroad, 
and  has  already  been  circulated  not  merelv 
to  be  read,  but  to  infect  the  mind  with 
impressions  that  may  never  be  effiiced^ 
and  all  this  for  months,  perhaps,  befora 
any  defence  can  be  made,  and  our  own 
minds  in  the  same  manner  pre-occupied  ; 
and  we  are  desired  at  last  to  adjourn,  ta 
consider  what  we  should  have  decided 
before  we  began,  and  to  alter  what  is  pasi 
aU   remedy.     There  are  some  diaeaaea 
where  nothing  but  amputation  can  cure^ 
This  is  prcciaely  our  condition ;  becauae^ 
if  we  now  gave  to  the  learned  counsel  the 
most  unlimited  scope  of  cross-examina^ 
tion,  how  can  witnesses  be  cross-examined 
whose  character  and  situations  are^  unr 
known,  and  to  whose  evidence  there  is  n# 
kind  of  clue  ?    I  foresaw  this,  my  lorda^ 
and  my  only  reason  for  taking  any  lead 
was,  because  few  among  your  lordskipa 
had  had  so  much  experience  iu  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  therefore,  placed  here  be* 
yond  my  merita,  I  thought  myself  bound 
m  duty  to  act  as  I  did,  and  because  I 
wished  to  end  my  life  as  I  began  it,  by 
reverencing  the  wise  forms  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws,  the  best  security  for  the  faiths 
ful  adminiatration  of  justice*    As  to  tba 
evidence— I  will,  so  help  me  God,  attend 
to  it  with  the  most  impartial  consideration; 
but  I  wished  to  be  placed  in  a  conditioA 
that  our  judgmenta  may  on  neither  side 
be  surprised.    I  shall  therefore,  my  lordi^ 
consent  to  aa  adjournment,  but  without 
much  hope  of  its  being  now  attended 
with  the  samfi  advantages,  aa  if  in  tb« 
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otttMt  w«  had  ponued  a  different  coorie. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — I  understand 
the  wish  of  the  noble  baron  oppocite  to 
be^  to  take  this  day  to  consider  somemea- 
anre  bj  which  many  difficalties  may  be 
aToided  ia  our  future  proceedings.    To 
this  I  do  not  object ;  but  I  wish  before 
the  motion  is  made,  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  last, 
as  well  aa  to  the  noble  lord  (GreoTille) 
under  him.    I  cannot,  I  confess,  eonsider 
that  the  difficulties  attending  this  proceed- 
ing are  BO  great,  or  so  insurmountable* 
as  they  have  been  represented  to  be.    I 
do  not  see  any  difficulties  which  are  not 
likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
in  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  in  all 
other  judicial   proceedings  which  may 
come  under  the  consideration  of  your 
lordships.    The  motion  alluded  to,  res- 
pecting the  list  of  witnesses,   would,  if 
granted  in  this  case,  have  been  incon- 
aistent  with  the  ends  of  justice.    In  the 
lower  courts  the  accuser  is  one  party,  the 
defendant  is  another :  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding is   definite.    The   instances    in 
which  the  court  may  interfere  are  clearly 
marked  out*    But  what  is  the  case  here  ? 
After  the  accuser    and  defendant  have 
atated  their  case,   there  exists  in  your 
lordships  an  unlimited  power  to  examine 
not  only  in  chief,  as  the  counsel  on  one 
aide  do,  but  also  to  cross-examine  every 
witness.     In  short,    you  possess  every 
power  of  inquiry  known  to  our  courts  of 
justice.    But  this  is  not  all :  for  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  members  of  this  House  to 
call  back  a  witness  whom  they  may  think 
material.    And  even  on  any  point  of  the 
case  where  the  counsel  on  either  side 
liave  omitted  to  examine  the  witnesses 
upon,   it  is  in  the  power  of  this  House  to 
call  the  witness  again  and  examine  him 
or  her  to  any  of  the  facts.    He  was  quite 
.at  a  loss,  in  any  view  of  the  question,  to 
aee  how  any  of  the  difficulties  of  this  case 
would  have  been  removed,  had  a  list  of 
the  witnesses,  which  it  was  intended  to 
call  in  support  of  the  bill,  been  previously 
granted.    The  point  immediately  before 
their  lordshins,  was  the  first  on  which  any 
difficulty  had  occurred.    In  every  former 
case,  the  counsel  against  the  bill  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  cross-examining  the 
witness  fullv;  he  had  then  been  re-exa- 
mined by  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  and, 
lastly,  examined  by  their  lordships.  Such 
appeared  to  be  the  regular  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  he  by  no  means  intended  to 
aayi  that,  according  to  what  had  already 
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been  fiiirly  understood  on  the  f  ubject,  <m 
a  special  case  being  pointed  out  by  the 
counsel  against  the  bill,  it  would  not  be 
competent  for  such  counsel  to  propose, 
or  reasonable  for  their  lordships  to  refuse 
that  a  witness  should  be  brought  back. 
But  the  question  now  was— and  it  was  a 
question  which  was  for  the  first  time 
raised— whether  there  should  be  a  power 
vested  in  the  counsel  of  making  their 
option,  either  to  cross-examine  imme-* 
diately  to  the  fullest  extent,  or  to  close 
the  cross-examination  before  it  had  gone 
to  the  fullest  extent,  with  a  view  of  re- 
suming it  at  a  subsequent  period?  It  had 
been  said,  that  counsel  ought  to  possess 
this  option,  and  to  have  the  power  of 
calling  witnesses  back  to  proceed  with  a 
cross-examination,  if  they  considered  such 
a  course  for  the  interest  of  their  client. 
If  their  lordships  did  not  agree  to  this  aa 
a  rule,  he  thought  it  indispensable  that 
whatever  other  rule  they  might  agree  to, 
should  be  distinctly  understood.  On  a 
particular  occasion,  when  a  case  could  be 
fairly  made  out,  to  show  the  necessity  for 
such  an  indulgence,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
their  lordships  would  feel  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  the  cross-examination  of  a  witness 
to  be  postponed ;  but  not  on  all  casea^ 
and  as  a  general  principle.  If  the  cros^ 
examination  of  any  number  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  to  be  postponed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  their  lordships  to  call  on 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  sum  up 
their  case,  until  the  cross-examination  of 
those  witnesses  had  fully  taken  place. 
That  being  his  impression  on  the  subject, 
and  wishing  that  their  lordships  should 
have  sufficient  time  to  consider  it,  he  was 
quite  ready  that  further  proceedings 
should  be  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Lord  QrenvUle  entirely  agreed  with  the 
noble  ear),  that  the  difficuTiy  arose  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case  itself.  On 
this  important  subject,  of  the  period  at 
which  the  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses should  take  place,  whether  par- 
tially or  wholly  after  the  examination  in 
chief,  that  had  hitherto  proceeded  upon 
an  understanding,  which,  however,  he 
now  felt  it  necessary  should  be  converted 
into  a  fixed  and  definite  rule,  from  which 
their  lordships  should  not  hereafter  be 
called  upon  to  depart.  He  would  ^t,  at 
that  time,  state  what  practice  he  thought 
it  best  to  adopt.  What  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  most  desirable  course  was,  that 
their  lordships  should  turn  their  minds  te 
the  serions  consideration  of  the  subject^ 
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and  not  come  to  any  determination  until 
tlicy  had  called  upon  the  counsel  to  state 
their  reasons  for  urging  a  departure  frooi 
the  course  usual  in  other  courts  of  justice. 
After  hearing  that  argument,  their  lord- 
ships should  then  determine  on  some  fixed 
and  definite  rule,  from  which  no  consi- 
deration should  induce  them  to  depart. 
Of  course  no  rule  should  be  adopted 
which  would  exclude  the  great  principle 
of  doing  justice  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  therefore  no  course  or  rule  could  be 
adopted  by  their  lordships,  either  on  that 
occasion  or  any  other,  which  they  might 
not  be  disposed  to  vary,  on  special  and 
strong  grounds  being  made  out,  to  show, 
that  by  such  a  variation  the  ends  of  justice 
would  be  best  promoted.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  lordships  would  do  well 
to  take,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  their 
guidance,  the  mode  of  proceeding  esta- 
blished in  courts  of  law ;— and  there  was 
no  principle  so  much  guarded  in  courts 
of  law,  as  that  there  should  be  fixed  and 
known  rules  to  go  by ;  and  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary,  on  any  particular  occa- 
sion, to  travel  over  a  wide  ocean  of  argu- 
ment, in  search  of  rules  and  principles  on 
which  to  act.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
their  lordships  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
adopting — or  at  least  for  hearing — the 
argument  which  might  induce  them  to 
adopt  what  should,  upon  the  whole,  appear 
to  be  the  most  eligible  proceeding,  he 
certainly  thought  it  would  be  expedient 
to  adjourn  then,  although  it  was  a  much 
earlier  hour  than  that  to  which  their  lord- 
ships had  agreed  to  extend  their  sitting 
during  the  progress  of  the  important  mea- 
sure before  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoun  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  an  opportunity  ought  to  be 
afforded  to  their  lordships  fully  to  consider 
this,  which  was  a  point  of  the  last  import- 
ance ;  and  that,  when  once  the  rule  should 
have  been  laid  down,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  proceedings  it  should  not  be 
departed  from.  He  thought  this  the  more 
especially  necessary  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general  to 
sum  up  the  whole  of  the  case,  or  only 
parts,  as  he  might  think  fit,  if  their  lord- 
ships should  determine,  which  they  had 
Aot  yet  determined,  that  the  cross-exa- 
mination might  take  place  at  various  pe- 
riods. The  fullest  consideration  and  at- 
tention was  due  from  their  lordships  to  so 
important  a  part  of  the  proceedings  con- 
nected with  the  great  question  before 
them.    The  discussion  ip  which  their  lord- 
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ships  had  been  for  some  time  engaged 
had  entirely  arisen  'on  a  question  put  to 
the  witness  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
Queen,  and  objected  to  by  his  majesty's 
attorney-general.  In  his  opinion,  the 
ends  of  justice  would  be  best  consulted, 
if  the  counsel  on  both  sides  were  informed 
what  the  particular  state  of  the  question 
was,  and  if  a  resolution  was  adopted  to 
enable  the  counifel  to  be  heard  in  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  respective  posi- 
tions. Or,  without  coming  to  any  such 
resolution,  counsel  micht  be  called  in  and 
heard  in  the  manner  he  had  suggested. 
That  would,  in  his  opinion, be  the  best  way 
to  attain  what  he  was  sure  was  the  wish  of  all 
their  lordships,  namely,  the  ends  of  justice, 
by  a  full  and  accurate  investigation  of  the 
case.  He  therefore  ventured  to  recommend 
to  their  lordships,  that,  before  the  question 
of  adjournment  was  put,  the  counsel 
should  be  called  in,  and  should  receive 
from  the  lord  chancellor  the  information 
which  he  had  suggested. 

Lord  Grenvi/^e  perfectly  concurred  with 
Ms  noble  friend  m  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  certainly  expedient 
that  the  counsel  should  be  required  to 
state  if  they  proposed  any,  and  if  any, 
what  departure  from  the  ordinary  practice 
of  cross-examination  immediately  follow- 
ing the  direct  examination.  Their  lord- 
ships would,  of  course,  hear  both  sides; 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  do  so  with  an 
earnest  desire  and  determination  to  adopt 
that  course  which  they  should  con- 
scientiously conclude  to  be  the  most  con- 
sonant to  the  interests  of  justice. 

Lord  EUenboroughf  before  the  question 
of  adjournment  was  put,  requested  that 
their  lordships  might  nave  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  counsel  upon  that  point, 
one  on  each  side. 

The  Earl  o(  Liverpool  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord,  provided  the  counsel  were 
prepared  to  argue  the  question. 

Lord  Ellenborough  apprehended  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  counsel  on  both  sides  to 
be  prepared  to  argue  at  once  any  point 
that  might  occur. 

The  Counsel  were  then  called  in,  and 
informed,  that  tlie  counsel  against  the  bill 
were  requested  to  state,  whether  they 
were  desurous  of  proposing  any,  and  what* 
departure  in  these  proceedings  from  the 
usual  course  of  cross-examination,  and 
if  so,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  be  heard 
in  support  of  such  proposal ;  and  that  the 
counsel  in  support  of  the  bill,  if  they  de« 
sired  it,  might  be  hevrd  in  objection 
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Buch  proposal.  It  waa  further  intimated 
to  the  counsel  against  the  bill,  that  if 
they  were  not  prepared  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  state  that  which  they  desired, 
and  to  support  it  by  argument,  but  wished 
for  further  time,  the  House  would  be 
ready  to  grant  their  request. 

Mr.  Brougham. — I  trust  your  lordships 
will  give  me  leave  to  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  the  great  embarrassment  in 
which  t  feel  myself  on  this  subject.  I  am 
asked  to  state,  and  to  support  that  state- 
ment by  reasons,  if  I  propose  any  depar- 
ture from  the  usual  course,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  and  with  reference  to  the  present 
proceeding,  may  be  desirable,  with  a  view 
to  promote  the  ends  of  public  justice. 
My  lords,  I  know,  that  in  ordinary  cases  I 
am  bound,  by  my  professional  duty,  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  address  the  Court  in 
whic}i  I  may  have  the  honour  to  plead.  I 
know,  that  in  ordinary  cases  I  am  never  al- 
lowed to  complain  of  being  taken  una- 
wares, and  of  thereby  being  prevented 
from  making  whatever  suggestions  may 
appear  to  me  to  be  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  my  client.  I  know,  that  the  ends  of 
justice  can  be  attained  on  any  contro- 
verted point  only  by  allowing  each  party 
to  be  heard  by  their  counsel,  and  by  then 
leaving  the  Court  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  But,  my  lords,  although,  in 
ordinary  proceedings,  in  proceedings 
where  there  are  rules  and  precedents 
either  known  or  analogous,  I  shotkld  not 
be  allowed  to  complain  if  I  were  taken 
unawares  by  a  requisition  to  state  my  ob- 
jections to  the  usual  course  pursued,  yet  I 
most  humbly,  and  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  your  lordships'  justice,  suggest 
that,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  my 
client  f  those  interests  which  I  am  bound 
especially  to  attend  to),  it  is  very  hard 
(to  say  no  more)  to  be  called  on  to  point 
out  at  once  what,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  the  general  course  of  proceeding,  in 
an  inquiry  which  has  no  precedent,  which 
han  no  parallel,  which  is  utterly  new,  and 
respecting  which,  therefore,  1  can  have 
no  guide.  My  lords,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  I  am  only  one  of  six  counsel  in 
this  case.  I  am  the  leader  undoubtedly, 
and  on  my  shoulders  mu«t  fall  the  respon- 
sibility consequent  on  such  a  station  ;— a 
responsibility  from  which  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  shrunk.  But,  my  lords,  it  is 
indeed  a  fearful  responsibility  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  assume,  when  I  am  required 
to  state  at  once  the  result  of  all  our  six 
opinions  on  a  point  as  delicate  and  diffi- 
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cult  as  It  is  important,  without  having  the 
opportunity  aflbrded  me  of  even  turning 
round  for  an  instant  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
nion of  my  colleagues  upon  the  subject. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  they  may  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  make  no  proposition  on 
the  subject,  but  to  leave  it  entirely  to 
your  lordships*  uninfluenced  determina- 
tion. I  cannot  tell  whether,  in  their  su- 
perior wisdom,  they  may  not  conceive 
that  the  refusal  of  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
and  of  an  enumeration  of  the  times  and 
places  at  which  the  alleged  facts  were 
committed,  which  it  seemed  good  to  your 
lordships  to  decree,  has  tainted  the  whole 
of  these  proceedings  with  a  mischief  for 
which  there  is  now  no  remedy.  I  cannot 
tell  whether  they  ma}*  not  be  disposed  to 
argue,  that  the  course  which  your  lord- 
ships have  adopted,  is  a  course  which  can- 
not be  retraced.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  tell  whether  they  may  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  suggest  to  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  course  which  has  been 
hitherto  pursued — although  a  course  which 
caimot  be  wholly  retraced,  or  altogether 
deprived  of  the  mischief  which  it  has  oc- 
casioned—may nevertheless  be  retraced 
to  a  certain  degree ;  by  granting  for  ex- 
ample now,  what  ought  originally  not  to 
have  been  withholden  from  us,  and  then 
adjourning  further  proceedings  so  as  now 
to  put  yourselves,  when  you  perceive  what 
the  effect  of  that  withholding  has  hitherto 
been— 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool, — ^I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  interrupt  the  learned  counsel,  but 
all  the  House  wish  to  know  is,  whether 
he  wishes  for  time  to  argue  this,  or  is 
ready  to  argue  it  now.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  the 
learned  counsel  the  time  for  that  if  he 
wishes  it ;  but  I  think  we  should  be  mis- 
spending our  time  by  hearing  half  the  ar- 
gument to-day  and  half  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Brougham^^^My  Icf^ds,  I  was  pnly 
running  over  the  difficulties  that  struck 
my  mind,  without  the  intention  of  arguing 
them,  but  only  praying  your  lordships  to 
observe  how  manifest  and  how  important 
all  those  questions  are^— all  of  which  I  must 
dispose  of  before  I  could  be  heard  to 
make  the  suggestion.  I  only  therefore 
wish  to  say,  that  I  desire  delay  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  my  colleagues. 

Lord  Chancellor. '•- It  is  not  too  much 
for  the  counsel  to  ask  for  delay,  when  the 
House  itself  has  asked  for*  forty* eight 
hours  to  consider. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 
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The  House  being  called  over, 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
before  the  motion  for  counsel  being  called 
in  was  acceded  to,  he  rose  to  express  his 
satisfaction  at  the  decision  their  lordships 
had  come  to  on  Saturday.  Had  the  other 
course  been  adofted— had  that  House 
agreed  to  any  resolution  by  which  it  was 
left  open  to  the  suggestions  of  counsel  to 
tell  their  lordships  what  it  would  be  proper 
and  expedient  in  them  to  pursue,  he 
should  have  pronounced  it  as  wholly  an* 
precedented  in  the  usage  and  practice  of 
parliament.  To  leave  it  to  counsel  to  sug- 
gest to  that  House  what  they,  the  counsel, 
thought  should  be  the  conduct  of  that 
House,  would  be  not  only  an  unprcce* 
dented  proceeding,  but  an  actual  sur- 
render of  their  most  essential  privileges. 
Did  their  lordships  mean  to  say,  that  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  acting 
with  others,  as  counsel  at  that  bar  of  the 
Lords,  were  to  prescribe  the  form  and 
manner  of  their  proceedings  ?  Let  their 
lordships  but  coifetder  the  meaning  of  the 
rule  which  was  laid  down  as  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  evidence,  and  they  would 
see  that  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  that  rule. 
That  rule  was  founded  on  the  practice  of 
the  courts  of  law,  where,  subsequently  to 
the  examination  in  chief,  the  cross-exa- 
mination of  the  witness  was  immediately 
proceeded  upon ;  but  if,  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  case,  any  facts  were  dis- 
covered which  were  material  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  to  the  developement  of 
which  the  re-production  of  the  witnesses 
was  necessary,  it  was  then  their  lordships 
would,  of  course,  take  into  their  consi- 
deration such  an  application.  A  rule  so 
plain  it  was  difficult  to  misunderstand; 
and  the  fact  was,  that  up  to  Saturday  last 
there  was  no  deviation  from  it.  Let,  then, 
the  course  be  steadily  persevered  in ;  let 
the  cross-examination  of  the  evidence  be 
continued  conformably  to  the  usage  of 
the  courts  of  law ;  and  let  that  House,  if 
subsequently  the  ends  of  justice  require 
the  re-production  of  the  witness,  be  ready 
to  attend,  and  to  consider  the  grounds  of 
such  an  application. 

Lord  Manners  trusted  their  lordships 
would  feel  most  sensibly  the  dancer  of 
any  deviation  from  the  accustomed  rules 
of  evidence  and  examination,  which  were 
so  strictly  observed  in  courts  of  justice. 
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which  experience  had  demonstrated  as 
most  competeot  to  the  attainment  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  House  should  consider  as 
its  best  and  safest  guide.  In  conformity 
with  that  usage,  he  contended  the  fullest 
justice  could  be  rendered.  If,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
this  case,  any  knowledge  of  facts  may 
reach  counsel,  which  were  material  to  the 
attainment  of  justice  and  of  truth,  it  would 
be  open  to  counsel  to  state  a  case  to  that 
House,  which,  if  considered  as  entitling 
them  to  the  indulgence,  would  allow  the 
fulfest  inquiry.  The  course  that  he 
should  recommend  was,  that  the  learned 
counsel  should  suggest  what  questions  he 
wished  to  have  put  to  the  witness  on  the 
re-examination,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
order  that  such  interrogatories  might  be 
put  by  him.  That  was  the  usage  in  our 
courts  of  criminal  law,  where,  on  any  after 
knowledge,  a  witness  was  recalled  on  the 
application  of  counsel,  and  the  ques- 
tions were  put  by  the  learned  judge 
presiding.  It  had  been  said  that  their 
lordships  were  placed  in  a  dilemma,  and 
that  such  dilemma  was  the  effect  of  their 
rejection  of  a  motion  of  a  noble  and 
learned  friend  of  his  (lord  Erskinel.  It 
was  natural  that  his  noble  friend  wlio  in- 
troduced that  motion,  should  still  continue 
to  feel  strongly  its  propriety  and  the  bad 
effects  of  its  rejection.  But  he  (lord 
Manners)  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that, 
in  refusing  that  motion,  their  lordships 
acted  prudently,  wisely,  and  conveniently. 
He  had  never  ^et  heard  that  it  was  held 
by  any  authority,  that  a  proceeding  ex- 
clusively confined  to  cases  of  high  trea- 
son, should  be  extended  to  other  modes. 
Such  an  exclusion  would  not  be  conveni- 
ent in  practice,  and  was  far  from  being 
even  proved  reasonable  in  principle.  But 
then  It  was  said,  that  there  was  something 
so  peculiar  in  the  present  case,  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  made  an  exception. 
He  must  confess  that  be  did  not  feel  the 
force  of  such  a  conclusion,  On  the  con- 
trary, he  conceived  that  the  making  such  n 
preMdent  would  be  attended  with  most 
prejudicial  consequences  in  all  future  case;^ 
of  an  analogous  description.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Erskine)  had  recom.« 
mended  to  assimilate  their  practice  to  the 
rules  and  usage  of  Westminster-Hall; 
how  his  noble  friend  could  reconcile  such 
a  recommendation  with  his  regret  that  his 
forpner  motion  was  rejected,  he  confessed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  discover.  If,  in  the 
6\;ibsequent  prog)-ess  of  this  proceeding. 
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the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  able  to 
make  oat  a  case  fur  the  re^examination  of 
a  witness,  tbey  might  confidently  rely  on 
the  sense  of  justice  in  that  House, 
that  such  an  application  would  not  be  re- 
fused. But  what  ought  not  to  be  grant* 
cd  was  that  which  the  counsel  against  the 
bill  aimed  at ;  namely,  an  exammation  as 
to  facts  which  were  not  now  within  their 
knowledge,  but  which  they  think  they 
may  be  informed  of  hereafter.  He  should 
therefore  move  :— "  That  the  lord-chan- 
cellor be  directed  to  instruct  the  counsel 
against  the  bill,  that  if  at  any  time 
they  should  be  desirous  to  re-examine  a 
witness  already  cross-exammed,  they  must 
state  a  case  as  tlie  ground  of  that  re-exami- 
nation, and  that  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  allow  the  re-examination 
the  questions  must  be  submitted  to  the 
House,  in  order  to  their  being  put  by  the 
lord  chancellor." 

Lord  Erskine  obsenred,  that  such  alter- 
ations of  opinion  as  were  manifested,  seem- 
ed to  him  to  prove  that  noble  lords  forgot 
the  truth*  that  **  man  who  is  bom  of  a  wo- 
man had  but  a  short  time  to  live. "  Last 
Saturday  they  agreed  to  adjourn,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  limitation  or 
the  extent  of  a  rule,  and  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments of  counsel  as  to  that  rule  ;  to-day 
his  noble  friends  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  adjournment  of  Saturday,  although, 
in  the  same  breath,  they  say,  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  case. 
Surely  then,  if  there  was  no  difficulty,  the 
adjournment  was  unnecessary  ;  and  if  at 
one  o'clock  on  Saturday  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty, it  did  not  require  forty-eight 
hours  to  deliberate  where  no  deliberation 
was  required.  Why  did  not  his  noble 
friends  state  then  that  full  conviction  they 
now  entertained  ?  Why  then  decide  on 
the  necessity  of  time  for  the  deliberation 
the  nature  of  a  proposition  on  %^hich 
there  was  no  doubt  ?  For  his  part,  when 
he  declared  that  he  felt  disappointed  in 
the  rejection  of  his  motion  for  the 
Jist  of  witnesses,  and  that  every  hour  and 
every  measure  since  taken,  induced  him 
more  firmly  to  continue  in  that  opinion, 
he  was  still  not  so  arrogantly  disposed 
BM  to  set  up  his  judgment  against  the 
collective  judgment  of  that  House.  But, 
though  then  disappointed,  he  would 
even  now  state  what,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
their  lordships.  It  was  impossible  in 
his  mind,  to  follow  the  course  laid 
down  by  his  noble  and  learned   friend. 
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There  were  but  two  modes  of  proceeding 
—either  to  confine  your  practice  as  close- 
ly as  possible  to  the  usage  of  the  courts  of 
law.  or  to  take  the  line  you  have  already 
followed,  and  allow  the  cross-examination 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  resumed  when- 
ever the  ends  of  public  justice  require 
that  resumption.  FOr,  mv  lords  (sard 
lord  Erskine),  it  was  clearly  understood, 
and  I  should  feel  myself  disgraced  if  I  did 
not  assert  it,  that  such  was  your  lordships, 
laid-down  decision.  It  was  declared  over 
and  over  again,  on  the  rejection  of  the 
motion  that  I  had  the  honour  to  propose, 
that,  after  the  case  in  favour  of  the  bill 
was  closed,  a  reasonable  time  should  heal* 
lowed  to  the  Queen  to  prepare  for  her  de- 
fence ;  and  that  when  the  House  again  as* 
sembled,  her  majesty's  counsel,  prepared  as 
they  then  would  be,  were  to  be  at  liberty 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Why,  my 
lords,  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the 
case,  what  other  decision  could  you  have 
made  ?  Could  you  say  that  witnesses 
were  to  be  at  once  cross-examined  as  to 
facts  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  Italy, 
in  Africa,  and  at  Jeros^ilem  ?  But  then 
it  was  said  ; — **  delay  tRe  cross-examina- 
tion altogether.  '*  What,  my  lords,  was 
this  accusation  to  remain  for  two  months 
without  any  statement  from  the  accused  ? 
Was  the  evidence  brought  forward  against 
the  Queen  to  go  out  to  the  public, 
and  remain  for  two  months  unsifted 
unquestioned,  and]  unanswered  ?  Was 
such  a  publication  to  be  made  to  the 
world,  and  from  the  hifirmity  of  human 
reasoning,  not  to  be  attended  with  great 
danger  to  the  accused  ?  How,  then,  was 
this  danger  to  be  even  partially  diroiuish- 
ed  ?  I  say,  by  cross-examining,  as  far  as 
you  can,  that  testimony  ;  though  it  re- 
moves not  the  whole,  it  lessens  a  Utile  the 
difficulty  and  danger  I  have  described. 
The  evidence  will  not  then  go  out  to  t!)e 
world  unsifted  and  unexamined.That  cour^c 
we  were  pursuing,  when  one  of  my  learn- 
ed friends  (Mr.  Brougham)  in  putting  a 
question  to  the  witness,  was  interrupted,  in 
my  opinion  most  improperly,  by  the  Attor- 
ney General.  I  say  improperly,  because  I 
contend  that  the  question  (which  waa 
*<  Where  do  you  live  ?  ")  he  had  a  right  to 
put.  But  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
(lord  Manners)  misrepresents  me,  not,  I 
am  confident,  wilfully,  when  he  charges 
me  with  an  inconsia^ncy,  because  I  say, 
we  should  assimilate^  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, our  practice  to  that  of  Westminster- 
Hall.    1  say  so  still ;  but  I  must  say,  the 
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course  that  would  limit  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  differs  as  much  from  the 
usage  of  Westminster-Hall,  as  darkness 
from  light.  Let,  then,  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses  go  on,  without  anv  limit- 
ation whatsoever.  Let  the  learned  coun- 
sel extend  that  examination  as  far  as  they 
please,  and  stop  where  they  please  ;  and 
here,  my  lords,  allow  me  to  say,  that  when 
you  consider  the  very  laborious,  and  re- 
sponsible and  delicate  situation  in  which 
the  counsel  for  her  mdjesty  are  placed, 
you  surely  should  feel  inclined,  in  place 
of  interruption  or  disapprobation,  to  ex- 
tend to  them  the  fullest  indulgence.  This 
is  the  course  of  proceeding  which  I  re- 
commend to  be  followed  ;  when  the 
House,  afler  its  adjournment,  shall  again 
assemble,  it  will  be  thne  enough  to  consi- 
der what  will  then  be  essential  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  period  :  <<  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. "  When- 
ever I  can  assimilate  the  rule  here  to  the 
usage  of  Westminster-Hall,  I  will  most 
readily  do  so  ;  but,  where  I  cannot,  I  will 
apply  the  more  general  rule  of  humanity, 
justice,  and  fair-dealing.  There  would 
soon  be  an  end  of  our  courts  of  justice,  if 
public  opinion  did  not  in  some  degree 

fireside  in  them  ;  and  believe  me,  my, 
urds,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  public  opi- 
nion, in  its  best  sense,  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  reflisals  which  have  been 
given  to  the  applications  of  the  Queen  for 
a  specification  of  facts,  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred through  a  course  of  six  years,  and 
over  a  space  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles.  In  Scotland  it  has  been  the  invari- 
able custom,  to  give  every  person  who 
has  pleaded,  a  return  of  the  li'st  of  wit- 
nesses.  But  this  House  has  no  limita- 
tions on  that  head  ;  it  is  bound  by  no 
strict  attention  to  the  rules  or  usages  of 
courts  of  law ;  but  it  is  bound  by  -what 
is  due  to  the  certain,  invariable,  immut- 
able ends  of  justice.  Those  ends,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  were  not,  in  my  opinion, 
considered,  when  the  refusal  I  regret  was 
made  to  the  motion  for  a  list  of  witnesses, 
or  for  a  specification  of  the  places.  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  have  haa  lAore  expe- 
ticnce  than  most  of  your  lordships  in 
proceedings  of  this  kind.  I  could  have  no 
interest,  no  object,  in  attempting  to  mis- 
lead you  ;  and,  therefore,  1  shall  ever 
defend  myself  against  any  imputation 
which  may  be  directed  against  the  pu- 
rity of  my  motives,  in  doing  what,  I 
thank  my  God,  1  have  done  ;  and  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  if  unhappi- 
ly they  occurredi  I  should  repeat. 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended,  that 
the  privilege  applied  for  by  her  majesty'a 
counsel  was  not  only  contrary  to  th^ 
practice  of  their  lorcwhips  own  Hoase» 
but  to  the  universal  usage  of  all  inferior 
courts  of  law.  In  the  discussions  which 
had  taken  place  previous  to  the  introduce 
tinn  of  the  bill,  he  had  declared,  that 
although  he  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
authors  of  the  measure  to  refuse  a  list  of 
the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  support 
of  it,  he  was  yet  perfectly  ready  to  gfani 
any  reasonable  interval  of  time  to  enable 
her  majesty  to  bring  over  her  own  wit^ 
nesses  and  make  her  defence.  That  waa 
a  concession  which  he  both  then  and  no«r 
considered  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  ad- 
vantage than  the  furnishing  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses; because,  in  the  latter  ease,  her 
majesty  would  come  to  her  defence  with«- 
out  knowing  before-hand  one  word  c^ 
what  the  witnesses  against  her  had  to  say; 
but  according  to  the  course  which  he  baA 
suggested,  she  would  come  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  been  said 
against  her,  and  having  the  benefit  of  tiib 
delay  of  the  proceedings  to  procure  evi- 
dence to  rebut  it,  if  it  were  possible. 
Therefore,  if  there  were  any  disadvan^ 
tages  attendant  on  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ings adopted — and  that  there  were  disad- 
vantages he  did  not  pretend  to  deny— he 
contended  they  were  infinitely  more  than 
compensated  by  the  advantages  arisind^ 
from  the  privilege  that  had  been  proposed 
on  that  side  of  the  House.— He  now  came 
to  the  question  immediately  under  cionsi* 
deration,  and  with  respect  to  a  matter  of 
fact  connected  therewith,  he  thought  a 
noble  lord  had  not  been  quite  correct  in 
his  statement.  He  had  talked  of  an  io^ 
terval  in  the  proceedings,  as  if  something 
had  occurred  in  the  House  which  gave 
her  majesty's  counsel  an  option  as  to  tlie 
time  of  cross-examining  the  witnesses. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  said  in  the 
'House  according  to  his  understanding  oH 
the  matter.  He  was  sure  he  had  not 
said  any  thing  of  that  nature ;  but  this  he 
had  said,  that  if  any  special  reason  could 
be  made  out  by  her  majesty's  counsel  for 
calling  a  witness  a  second  time  to  the 
bar,  he  thought  their  lordships  would  bb 
disposed  to  grant^  all  the  indulgence  in 
their  power,  and  to  afford  a  greater  lati- 
tude than  could  be  allowed  in  a  common 
case.  Up  to  Saturday  every  thing  had 
gone  on  regularly;  the  witnesses  haia  been 
examined,  cross-examined,  re-examined 
by  the  counseli  and,  what  was  the  most 
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material,  examined  by  their  lordships. 
Oa  Saturday,  when  this  woman  from 
Germany  had  been  examined  at  the  bar, 
the  Queen's  attorney-general  applied  for 
leave  to  put  off  her  cross-examination  al- 
together, except  Co  ascertain  her  place  of 
residence.  He  could  not  help  tninking 
that  their  lordships  had  acted  wrong  on 
that  occasion ;  for  if  they  had  allowed  the 
cross-examination  to  be  put  off  altogether 
with  the  exception  he  had  mentioned, 
they  should  have  only  permitted  the 
counsel  to  question  the  witness  as  to  the 
places  and  houses  she  had  lived  in ;  but 
if  he  had  any  recollection  of  the  course 
which  the  learned  counsel  had  pursued, 
his  questions  went  principally  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  the  woman's  testimony  ;  for 
he  had  asked  how  she  had  come  to  this 
country,  with  whom,  whether  she  had  re- 
ceived any  money  for  coming,  and  so 
forth ;  whereas,  agreeably  to  the  permis- 
aion  granted,  his  cross-examination  should 
have  been  confined  to  the  single  question 
of  where  she  had  lived. — He  had  adverted 
to  what  had  occurred  before,  in  order 
that  their  lordships  might  now  see  their 
way  more  clearly.  If  the  House  had  in- 
advertently fallen  into  any  error,  he  was 
sure  that  no  consideration  would  prevent 
them  from  retracing  their  steps,  and  en- 
deavouring to  rectify  it.  With  respect  to 
the  allowing  the  cross-examination  to  be 
adjourned  altogether,  he  only  wished  their 
lordships  to  consider  in  what  situation 
they  would  be  placed  if  they  acceded  to 
such  a  request.  In  the  first  place,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  if  that  should  be  done, 
their  lordships  would  be  altogether  pre- 
cluded from  examining  witnesses  them- 
selves. Now,  he  believed,  without  mean- 
ing to  say  any  thing  derogatory  of  any 
person,  that  some  of  the  most  material 
questions  that  had  been  put  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  had  been  among 
those  proposed  by  their  lordships,  and 
that  was  a  thing  naturally  to  be  expected; 
for  each  of  the  other  parties  examining, 
appearing  there  on  a  distinct  side  of  the 
question,  put  their  questions  accordingly; 
whereas  their  lordships,  sitting  as  judges 
between  both,  had  framed  their  inquiries 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  answers  be- 
fore made,  to  some  certain  issue.  But 
that  was  not  the  only  hiconvenience  to  be 
apprehended  from  acceding  to  the  appli- 
cation; for  how,  he  asked  them,  when 
such  a  rule  had  been  adopted,  could  they 
call  upon  the  attorney-general  to  sum  up 
the  evidence,  inasmuch  as  a  necessity  for 
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calling  fresh  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutors  might  be  expected  to  arise 
out  of  the  adjourned  cross-examination, 
and  this,  he  might  observe,  was  one  o€ 
the  reasons  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  list 
of  witnesses  should  be  withheld.  Thev 
could  never  call  on  the  attorney  or  solici- 
tor-general to  sum  up  the  evidence  or 
close  the  case,  until  the  cross  examination 
of  their  own  witnesses  should  have  been 
concluded.  Ihe  course  sought  to  be  fol- 
lowed would  be  one  of  monstrous  incon- 
venience. He  thought  that  this  investi- 
gation should  go  on  like  any  other  case, 
first  in  examination  in  chief,  then  a  cross- 
examination,  afterwards  a  re-examination 
by  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  and  afterwards 
an  examination  by  their  lordships ;  and  it 
afterwards  any  special  reason  could  be 
stated  why  witnesses  should  be  called  to 
the  bar  a  second  time,  he  was  sure  their 
lordships  would  be  readv  to  view  the  ap- 
plication with  greater  liberality  and  in- 
dulgence than  could  be  extended  in  any 
ordinary  case.  He  differed  from  the  no- 
ble lord,  therefore,  in  thinking  that  her 
majesty's  counsel  ought  not  to  receive 
any  power  of  putting  off  any  cross-exami- 
nation, in  order  to  originate  it  at  any  sub- 
sequent point  of  time,  but  that  going  on 
with  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
regularly,  they  should  not  be  refused  the 
right  of  calling  up  any  witness  for  a  re- 
newed cross-examination,  in  case  they 
could  show  sufficient  special  grounds  to 
render  it  necessary. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
afler  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend 
on  the  cross-bench  (lord  Lauderdale), 
and  afler  the  desire  which  was  generally 
felt  on  Saturday,  that  counsel  should  be 
called  in,  he  was  anxious  to  state  dis- 
tinctly the  view  which  he  entertained  of 
the  question.  It  was  not  desired  to  call 
in  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  him 
to  suggest  or  to  dictate  to  their  lordships 
the  precise  mode  of  proceeding  which 
they  ought  to  follow ;  but  it  was,  that  if 
their  lordships  were  about  to  adopt  a  rule 
deviating  from  the  ordinary  course,  then 
that  counsel  should  be  heard,  to  instruct 
their  lordships  with  respect  to  that  de- 
viation. Their  lordships  could  not  wish 
to  act  unjustly  ;  had  they  even  adopted 
the  rule  without  hearing  counsel,  and 
should  a  special  cause  arise  to  convince 
them  that  it  ought  to  be  departed  from, 
they  would  do  so  even  afler  making  the 
rule.  With  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool),  he  rc< 
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membered  that  when  the  rule  was  laid  I 
down,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
on  application  being  made,  a  further  exa- 
mination  might  be  granted ;   but  the  sub- 
ject of  an  adjourned  cross-examination 
did  not  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Mouse.     Nevertheless,  though  it  did 
not  then  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  it  still  became  a  fair  subject 
of  consideration  afterwards ;    the  more  so 
when  it  was  said,  that  every  facility  would 
be  given  to  the  counsel  for  her  majesty— 
when  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  earl  that 
an  equivalent  would  be  given  to  the  coun- 
sel  for  her  majesty  for  the  advantage 
wiiich  they  had  lost,  by  being  refused  a 
list  of  the    witnesses  against   her.    He 
gave  the  noble  earl  credit  for  a  wish  to 
let  them  have  that  equivalent ;   but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  noble  earl^he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
House,    to  give  to  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty  any  thing  in  the  way  of  an  equi- 
valent for  the  advantage  which  the  cause 
of  their  illustrious  client  would  derive  from 
a  full  and  immediate  cross-examination— 
for  that  examination  which  they  would 
be  able  to  have,  if  the  list  of  the  witnesses 
were  furnished  to  her  majesty  in  the  first 
instance.     It  never  should  be  forgotten 
that  this  case  was  before  the  public  as 
well  as  before  their  lordships ;  the  public 
who  were  as  anxious  as  to  its  result  as 
their  lordships  could  possibly  be.    It  was 
always    found  to  advance  the  cause  of 
public  justice,  that  the  cross-examination 
should  immediately  follow  the  examina* 
tion  in  chief;    but  their  lordships  must 
agree  with  him  in  opinion  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Queen  were  deprived  of  that 
advantage.    He  could  not  agree  with  his 
noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  that  the 
House  could  get  so  easily  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
They  might  alter  the  names  of  things, 
but  that  would  not  deprive  them  of  their 
essence.    The  examination  contended  for 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  was  nothing 
nothing  more  than  a  cross-examination, 
and  a  cross-examination  too  of  the  most 
important  kind.    What  the  nature  of  that 
cross-examination  might  be,  must  spring 
altogether  from  the  particular  cross-exa- 
mination of  the  witness— for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  witness  from  Trieste,  of 
that  witness,  the  counsel  for  her  majesty 
had  no  knowledge,   in    consequence   of 
having  been  refused  a  list  of  witnesses. 
Would  any  one  deny  that  that  witness 


ought  not  to  be  called  up  a  second  time 
by  the  counsel  for  the  Queen— would  any 
one  say,  that,  after  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  the  witness,  and  of  circumstances 
connected  with  him,  it  would  be  only  fair 
and  just  to  allow  them  to  cross-examine 
him  on  a  subsequent  occasion  i    As  long 
as  in  the  opinion  of  their  lordships,  a  ne- 
cessity existed  for  a  still  further  exami- 
nation, they  could  not  deny  to  the  party 
the  fair  advantage  of  that  examination* 
Of  course  such  a  proceeding  would  occa- 
sion great  delay.    Their  lordships  could 
not  call  on  the  attomev-general  to  close 
his  case;   they  would  do  great  injustice 
to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  attorney-eeneral 
to  call  on  him  to  close  his  case  whust  any 
further  cross  examination  was  to  be  gone 
into.    Their  lordships,  most   of  all,   as 
concerned  the  Queen,  could  not  act  with 
justice  if  they  did  not  dve  her  the  oppor- 
tunity which  she  asked,  of  inquiring  into 
circumstances  essential  to  that  knowledge 
of  the  witnesses  which  would  alone  enaole 
her  to  enter  on  a  full  and  effective  cross- 
examination  of  them.    So  far  from  agree- 
ing, then,  with  his  noble  friend  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  before  them,  he  saw  no 
part  of  the  proceeding  that  was  not  sur- 
rounded with   difficulty.    The   difficulty 
which  he  stated  was  as  great  as  any  at- 
tending it,  and  infinitely  more  than  would* 
attend  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Erskme),  when  he  called  on  their 
lordships,  in  tne  first  instance,  to  furnish 
her  majesty  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced  against  her ;  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  promoted  the 
attainment  of  justice,  which  was  not  in 
violation  of  any  precedent,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  analogous  to  the  ancient 
law,  as  administered  to  this  day  in  all 
criminal  cases,  in  the  northern  county. 
It  was  not  less  for  the  interests  of  justice, 
but  it  was,  in  point  of  convenience,'essentml 
that  her  majesty  should  have  been  put  m 
possession  of  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  be  called  as  witnesses  against  her ;   if 
this  had  been  the  case,  their  lordships,  in 
the  case  of  Barbara  Kress,  would  not  haTe 
been  obliged  to  leave  open  the  cross-exa- 
mination for  two  days,  but  might  have 
proceeded  in  the  investigation  with  effect, 
and  without  delay. 

Lord  ElUnborough  thought,  that  if  the 
course  taken  by  the  House  on  Saturday 
was  followed  up,  a  most  fatal  precedent 
would  be  established,'  a  precedent  which 
would  at  any  time  give  counsel  an  oppor- 
tunity of  interposing  a  delay  of  twen*^' 
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four  hours  in  the  /course  of  an  inquiry.  If 
heard  at  all  on  the  question,  whether  the 
usual  course  of  cross-examination  should 
be  departed  from*  he  thought  the  learned 
counsel  ought  to  have  been  heard  on  Sa- 
turday* but  he  was  glad  that  their  lord- 
ships had  thought  proper  to  adjourn,  as 
their  doing  this  afforded  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  abandoning  that  course  into  which 
they  had  been  betrayed,  and  which,  if  fol- 
lowed up,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
the  most  injurious  consequences.  He 
then  stated  the  argument  on  both  sides, 
mid  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  di^lay 
to  be  allowed  between  the  eyidence  for 
the  prosecution  and  that  for  the  defence, 
was  much  more  than  equivalent  to  any  ad- 
vantage that  the  Queen  could  have  hoped 
to  derive  from  being  indulged  with  a  list 
of  the  witnesses.  He  showed  that  a  great 
advantage  was  thus  afforded  to  her  majes- 
ty's defenders,  and  proceeded  to  argue, 
that  if  the  claim  for  delay  were  admitted, 
they  could  never  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  Uiese  proceedings.  If  eight 
or  ten  weeks  were  allowed  to  prepare  for 
the  cross-examination,  could  their  lord- 
ships in  fairness  refuse  to  concede  a  simi- 
lar indulgence  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown? 
It  might  to  them  appear  uec^sary,  in 
consequence  of  what  came  out  in  the 
cross-examinations,  to  call  new  witnesses, 
and  then  a  new  delay  might  be  called  for 
to  cross-examine  them,  and  subsequently 
a  still  furtlier  delay  preparatory  to  their 
re-examination.  Acting  thus,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  foresee  the  period  at 
which  the  attorney-general  could  close 
bis  case.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
cross-examination  ought  to  proceied  as  it 
had  done  in  the  former  part  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Lord  C^a^oeUor  said,  that  in  c.on- 
sidering  the  present  question,  be  should 
not  make  any  observations  on  questions 
which  the  House  had  already  discussed—" 
be  meant  the  refusal  of  a  list  of  witnesses, 
and  of  a  specification  of  times  and  places. 
With  all  the  respect  which  he  entertained 
for  the  noble  lords  who  differed  frqm  him 
on  those  points,  he  shoqld  still,  if  called 
on,  give  the  same  vote  as  formerly,  be- 
cause be  was  convinced  in  his  conscience 
that  that  list  would  not  have  obviated  one- 
fortieth  part  of  the  present  difficulties. 
He  congratulated  their  lordships  thai  they 
had  paused  on  Saturday,  for  he  was  sure 
that  a  more  mischievous  precedent  could 
Qot  be  laid  down  than  the  course  which 
they  were  then  pursuing,  though  he  must 
confess  that  at  fir^it  he  thought  it  wss  the 
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right  course.  Every  one  who  observed 
the  course  of  parliamentary  business  would 
see  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  did  not 
always  regulate  themselves  by  the  practice 
of  the  courts  below  ;  but  unquestionably 
the  nearer  that  parliamentary  proceedings 
in  judicial  cases  were  assimilated  in  form 
to  those  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  better  it 
was  in  every  point  of  view.  He  should 
briefly  state  to  the  House  what  had  been 
done  in  the  present  case.  The  first  wit- 
ness examined  was,  Theodore  Majoochi : 
he  had  been  examined,  cross -examined, 
and  re-examined  for  it  roust  he  borne  in 
mind  that  there  could  be  no  re-examina- 
tion till  after  the  cross-examination. 
Then  their  lordships  had  nut  various  ques- 
tions to  the  witness ;  ana  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  observing,  that  when 
their  lordships  examined  a  witness,  after 
the  cross-examination,  and  the  re-exami- 
nation, it  was  a  mistake  to  say,  that  they 
coi^ld  not  put  leading  questions.  Paturzo 
had  next  been  examined  and  cross-exa- 
mined ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  cross- 
examination  the  Queen's  attorney-general 
expressed  a  hope  that  their  lordships 
would  not  prevent  him,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
ceding witness,  from  being  recalled,  in 
case  of  the  counsel  receiving  any  informa- 
tion that  might  render  it  materi^  (o  do  so* 
He  (the  lord  chancellor)  had  then  ad- 
dressed the  learned  counsel,  and  had  said 
what  he  believed  to  be  perfectly  correct- 
that  the  House  would  judge  of  the  appli- 
cation when  made,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  It  would  be  likewise 
in  their  lordships*  recollection,  that,  on 
Uie  subsequent  day,  when  the  next  wit- 
ness Vincenzo  Gargiulo  had  been  exa- 
mined, cross-examined,  re-examined,  and 
examined  by  the  House,  the  counsel  for 
her  majesty  stated,  that  in  consequence  of 
information  which  was  deemed  important 
by  him  and  his  coadjutors,  he  was  anxious 
to  put  one  question  to  Theodore  Majoo- 
chi, and  the  first  he  proposed  to  ask  was, 
whether  th^  witness  had  been  at.  Bristol 
during  the  last  year  {  A  noble  lord,  in 
remarking  on  this  application,  had  asked 
if  their  lordships  would  agree  to  take  the 
cross-examination  piece-meal?  and  Mr. 
Brougham  admitted  that  the  proceeding 
was  not  regular,  and  said  he  intended  to 
put  only  two  or  three  questions.  On  the 
number  pf  questions  that  had  been  pro- 
posed to  the  witness,  he  would  not  make 
any  observations,  because  he  was  aware 
^hat  one  led  unayoidably  to  another.  On 
Saturday  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
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cross-examinations  extremely  limited  in 
the  first  instance.     Wliether  that  rule  was 
right  or  wrong,  was  a  different  question ; 
but  if  their  lordships  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  look  at  the  questions  put,  and  an- 
swers obtained  under  that  permission,  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  cross- 
examination  had  gone  to  a  length  far  be- 
yond  tliat   limit.    He  did  apprehend— 
at  least  it  was  his  individual  opinion— that 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  where,  if  he 
could,  he  would  regulate  himself  by  judi« 
cial  principles,  he  ought,  as  a  judge,  to  have 
interposed  in  that  cross-examination  long 
before  another  noble  lord  took  that  course. 
Now,  as  to  ^he  question,  whether  counsel 
on  this  occasion  did,  not  only  what  had 
never  been  done  before,  but  what  never 
had  been  even  proposed  to  be  done ;  he 
would  not  deny  that  there  existed  great 
difficulty  on  every  side,  but  he  would  call 
on  their  lordships  to  consider  what  was 
the  mode  of  proceeding  most  consonant 
to  the  practice  which  had  been  established 
from  aiie  to  age,  and  had  never  been 
broken  in  upon  in  a  single  instance.    In 
the  first  place,  he  would  ask  in  what  con- 
dition tlie  House  would  place  the  wit- 
nesses, if,  instead  of  the  cross-examination 
following  immediately  after  the  examina- 
tion in  chief,  they  were  to  allow  it  to  be 
deferred  I     What  were  they  going  to  do 
with  the  witnesses  ?     The  ordinary  rules 
of  justice  always  required,  for  the  sake  of 
the  witness  himself,  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately cross-examined ;  because  it  was 
not  only  important  to  the  parties  that  he 
fhould  not  return  from  the  bar  to  medi- 
tate on  his  evidence,  but  it  was  important 
to  himself,  that  in  case  he  had  not  been 
clearly  understood,  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  court,  without  delay,  to  put 
such  questions  as  would  set  him   right, 
both    with    the    court  and  the  parties. 
Again,  it  might  be  necessary  to  call  ano- 
ther witness,  to  confirm  the  evidence  of 
the  preceding  one,  which  might  have  been 
shaken  by  cross-examination.    But   the 
difficulty  did  not  rest  here.    Take  the  in- 
stance of  the  case  at  the  bar.    Was  it 
possible  for  the  attorney-general  to  say 
lie  had  closed  his  case,  or  to  know  what 
witnesses  he  might  require,  before  he  had 
heard  all  the  examinations  \    Then  there 
was  another  thmg,  and  that  was  this— if 
counsel  did  not  cross-examine  bow,  the 
re-examination  could  not  take  place;  and 
till  the  re-examination  had  taxen  place, 
not  one  of  thenr  lordships  could  put  a  sin- 
gle question  to  the  witness.    Ht  called  on 
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their  lordships  not  to  remove  established 
land-marks  because  they  could  not  look 
comfortably  at  a  difficulty,  but  rather  to 
struggle  patiently  with  it,  and  endeavour 
to  overcome  it  without  violating  esta- 
blished rules.  In  regulating  his  vote,  k 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  agree  to 
any  course  but  that  whi(*h  was  consonant 
to  all  established  practice ;  namely,  that 
counsel  be  calleil  on  to  cross*examine  the 
witnesses  immediately,  as  far  as  they  could, 
with  liberty  to  recall  them  afterwards,  on 
showing  sufficient  grounds  for  doing  so; 
and  when  be  said  **  sufficient  grounds,"  he 
did  not  mean  to  restrict  that  permission 
within  too  narrow  limits ;  for  he  would  ra- 
ther in  such  a  case  open  than  shut  the 
door  for  extending  that  permission.  He 
conjured  their  lordships  to  believe  him—- 
and  he  spoke  on  the  experience  of  an  old 
man-»that  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  on  sound  and  salutary 
principles.  Let  them  go  on,  acting  on 
the  roles  established  by  tlieir  ancestors ; 
for  it  was  better  to  acquit  ten  thousand 
guilty  persons,  than  to  break  down  one 
Known  principle  of  law. 

Earl  Grey  hoped,  after  what  he  had 
heard,  that  his  noble  friend  on  the  cros»- 
bench  (lord Lauderdale)  would  no  longer 
say  that  this  was  not  a  ease  of  great  diffi- 
culty; for,  notwithstanding  all  the  time 
which  had  been  occupied,  and  all  that  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  be 
had  not  yet  heard  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  it.    It  had  beeji  said  by  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  that  this  was  a  dif- 
ficulty which  the  House  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  look  at,  and  to  grapple  with ;  and 
that  in  obviating  it,  they  should  take  that 
course  which  would  be  the  least  deviation 
from  establisbed  rules.    To  this  principle 
he  most  readily  agreed.    Their  lordships, 
however,  should  recollect,  that  the^  were 
sitting  on  a  new  case— a  proceeding  in- 
volving not  only  facts,  but  considerations 
of  policy,  that  plaoed  them  under  the  ne- 
cesssity  either  of  adopting  a  course  that 
would  violate  the  established  rules  of  jus- 
tice, or  of  doing  fundamental  injustice  to 
the  party  accu^d.     It  was  in  this  vie# 
of  tne  difficulties  with  which  the  case  wa^ 
beset,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  better 
not  to  proceed  further  in  the  present 
course,  but  to  send  the  case  back  to  bli 
tried  by  those  other  rules  from  which  h^ 
was  sorry  they  had  ever  departed.    He 
believed,  indeed,  that,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  courts  of  justice,  the 
liberty  now  daiooed  would  be  allowed  to 
S  T 
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counsel*  and  he  had  also  understood  it  to 
be  their  lordship  intention  on  Saturdaj 
last  to  grant  it.    His  understanding  then 
WAS,  that  in  consideration  of  the  irague 
and  indefinite  nature  of  the  charges,  and 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
this  inquirvt  certain  powers  should  be 
vested  in  the  counsel  for  her  majestj. 
The  question  therefore  now  was»  whether, 
after  they  had  held  out  such  a  promise^ 
and  that  counsel  had  indulged  a  confident 
hope  of  being  permitted  to  resume  a 
cro6s->examination  at  a  future  period,  they 
would  now  so  limit  and  restrict  them  as 
to  withdraw  a  privilege  which  they  deemed 
essential  to  the  interests  of  their  client. 
The  least  which  their  lordships  could  do 
was,  in  his  opinion,  to  hear  the  arguments 
of  counsel  upon  tl>e  point.    It  seemed  to 
him  to  be  due  both  in  justice  and  in  pro- 
priety :  and»  in  recalling  their  attention  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  case,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the 
reasonings  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord. 
When  their  lordships  refused  to  concur 
with  the  motion  of  his  noble  and  learned 
friend    (lord    Erskine)  —  a  motion  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  which  were  made 
•more  manifest  by  every  day's  experience 
*-he  had  distinctly  understood,  tliat  in  re- 
futing a  list  of  witnesses  and  a  specification 
of  charges,  they  contemplated  the  allow- 
ance   of    some   equivalent    advantages. 
This  course  appeared  to  him  absolutely 
necessary,  if  they  desired  to  frame  their 
proceedings  upon  any  of  the  rules  or 
principles  adopted  in  other  places,  or  ob- 
servea  upon  ordinary  inquiries.    Was  any 
example  to  be  found  in  a  court  of  record 
of  a  person  standing  almost  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  criminal,  and  deprived  of  the 
means  of  bringing. evidence  to  contradict 
Uie  testimony  of  witnesses  on  the  other 
•side?   Were  the  counsel  for  an  individual 
so  placed  ever  denied  the  opportunitv  of 
.adducing  what  they  might  think  requisite 
for  the  establishment  of  their  defence? 
He  did  not  wish  to  set  his  private  judg* 
ment  against  the  general  opinion  of  the 
House ;   but  when  he  heard  it  contended, 
that  there  was  no  precedent  or  analogy  to 
justify  the  course  now  proposed,  he  must 
observe,  that  it  was  obvious  why   there 
was  none.    Here  was  the  case  of  an  illus- 
trious person,  threatened  with  no  less  a 
punishment  thsa  degradation  from  her 
rank  and  station,,  and  charged  with  an 
offence    which    was    substantially     high 
treason.    But  if  put  upon  her  trial  in  that 
form,  and  for  that  alleged  ofieoce,  she 


would  be  entitled  by  law  to  a  specificatioQ 
of  charges,  to  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  to  a 
full  opportunity  of  defeating  or  over- 
throwing the  evidence  against  her.    Let 
their  lordships  again  look  at  the  question 
in  the  light  of  its  analogy  with  the  law  of 
divorce  in  this  country.    It  bad  been  laid 
down  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  that 
an  act  of  adultery  committed  by  a  Queen 
consort  with  a  foreigner,    was  not  high 
treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd; 
and  it  might  tlierefore  be  of  importance 
to  advert  to  the  ordinary  rules  aha  process 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.    He  believed 
that  in  those  courts  the  Queen  would 
liave  rights  and  privileges  equal  in  effect 
to  those  wha  were  under  an  accusation  of 
high  treason.    She  would  be  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  the  libel  which  contained  the  dis* 
tinct  charge  against  her ;  to  time  for  pre- 
paring interrogatories,  extending  some- 
times to  the  period  of  a  year ;    and  oa 
the  introduction  of  new  matter,  would  be 
allowed    to    counterplead.      There  wa^ 
then,  surely  nothing  extraordinary- in  the 
application  of  counsel  to  have  the  same 
real  and  effectual  advantages  afforded  to 
them  in  the  preparation  or  their  defence, 
as  they  would  have  had  in  a  proceeding 
conducted  upon  ordinary  rules.    In  point 
of  fact,  he  believed  their  lordships  had 
declared,   when  they    refused  a  list  of 
witnesses,  thai  they  would  grant  some 
equivalent  advantage.    It  had  been  said 
by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool),  that  there 
was  no  precedent,  upon  a  oill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  of  granting  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses,   or   a    particulsr   statement    of 
charges;    but  it  would  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  which, 
like  thiii,  was  an  application  for  divorce 
without  the  aid  or  instrumentality  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  tliat  lists  and  speci- 
fications were  granted,  one  aAer  the  otfaer, 
at  the  suggestion  of  counsel.    As  this  was 
a  peculiar  case,  and  taken  out  of  tlie  or- 
dinary course  of  proceeding,  it  seemed  to 
him  but  just  to  extend  advantacss  equiva- 
lent, if  not  similar,  to  those  which  the  law 
had  provided  for  persons  labouring  under 
accusations  of  this  nature.     It  was  well 
known  that  on  every  common  ocoasioit 
counsel  had  the  means  of  a  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  character  and- con- 
dition of  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  theieibre,  without  arraigning  finy  de- 
cision   to    which    they   had   previously 
come,   he  would  implore  them  to  con- 
sider well  before  they  withdrew  so  im- 
portant a  privilege  as  that  claimed  by 
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the  learned  counsel  for  her  majesty  the 
Queen,    They  ought  to  be  in  the  same 
situation    as   they  would  have  been    if  i 
this  process  had  been  conducted  on  the  j 
rules  observed  in  our  ordinary  courts  of  \ 
judicature.      They  ought,  on  behalf  of  | 
their  illustrious  client,  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinary  principles  of  law ;    for 
none   of  their  lordships  could  imagine 
that  a  cross-examination  could  be  so  ef- 
fectual as  it  ought  to  be  where  there  was 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  a  witness.     Their  lordships  had  already 
decided  that  the  witnesses  should  be  sulv- 
ject  to  the  liability  of  being  called  a 
second  time,  and  he  could  not,  upon  the 
general  principles  of  cross-examination, 
acknowledge  the  distinction  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Lauderdale),  that  it  might  be 
conducted  in  two  modes  with  the  same 
effect,  and  that  the  witness's  testimony 
might  be  overthrown  at  the  moment,  or 
by  the  subseauent  product ioa  of  evidence 
to  his  discreait.    It  was  obvious,  he  con- 
ceived, that  certain  points  could  only  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up  by  an  immediate 
and    consecutive  inquiry;   and  if   there 
was  any  disadvantage  in  the  delay  now 
applied  for,  their  lordships  had  brought 
it  on  themselves  by  their  former  resolu- 
tion.    But,  in  addition  to  the  principle  of 
the  Queen's  just  right  to  common  advan- 
tages, in  his  apprehension  their  lordships 
were  bound  and  pledged  to  admit  it  by 
the  sense  and  plam  meaning  of  their  own 
repeated  declarations.     It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  but  one  of  three  courses 
which  they  could  now  consistently  pursue. 
The  first  of  these,  and  what,  iii  his  opi- 
nion, was  the  most  advisable,  but  which 
he  should  not  then  stop  to  recommend, 
^as,  to  drop  the  whole  proceeding ;   the 
second,  to  revise  that  part  of  it  by  which 
they  had  withheld  a  list  of  witnesses,  and 
a  specification  of  the  charges;   and  the 
third,  to  acquiesce  in  the  application  now 
made   by  her  majesty's  counsel.     The 
effect  of  the  last  regulation  would  be,  to 
reserve  to  those  counsel  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  their  cross-examination  at  a 
future   stage  of  this    proceeding.      No 
doubt  this  would  be  productive  of  inoon- 
yenience;     he  coula  easily    understand 
that  it  might  lead  to  an  acccuraulation  of 
evils  and  of  difficulties ;  but  it  was  much 
better  to  submit  to  them  than  to  violate 
the  first  principles  of  justice ;  it  was  the 
consequence  of   their  own    proceeding, 
and  if  they  now  shrank  from  meetine  it, 
he  greatly  feared  that  a  wound  would  be 


inflicted  on  their  character  from  which- 
they  would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible 
to  recover.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
friend  that  public  opinion  ought  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  popular  clamour;  and  the 
question  now  was,  whether,  the  House 
having  suffered  in  public  opinion  (and  of 
that  fact  he  entertained  no  doubt),  they 
would  produce  a  yet  greater  anu  more 
unfavourable  influence  on  that  opinion  by 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  present  applica- 
tion. In  his  view,  they  had  held  out  a 
promise  to  her  majesty's  counsel  of  ad- 
vantages substantially  similar  to  the  one 
now  claimed,  and  they  were  at  least 
under  an  obligation  to  hear  counsel  state 
in  what  way  the  refusal  would  operate  in- 
juriously to  the  interests  of  their  client. 

Lord    GrenvUle   observed,     that    the 
House  appeared  to  him  to  have  already 
adopted  two  courses  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other.    Being  one  of  tliose 
who  were  present  in  consequence  of  their 
lordships'  order,  it  was  painful  to  him  to 
express  such  an  opinion  on  the  nature  of 
their    proceeding.     He    did    not    think, 
however,  that  their  future  course  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  any  understanding  or 
engagement  implied  m  the  minds  x)f  indi- 
vidual peers.    Their  rules  ought  to  be 
distinctly  expressed,  and  not  le^  as  matter 
of  opinion  or  belief.     In  his  view  their 
proceeding  on  Saturday  last  was  in  mani- 
fest contradiction  to  the  principle  which 
they  had  originally  laid  down.     Counsel 
had  been  allowed  to  renew  and  complete 
a  cross-examination  af^er  a  re-examina- 
tion had  taken  place  ;  and  if  they  were 
now  to  state  that  new  circumstances  had 
arisen  into  which  it  was  most  important 
farther  to  inquire,  he  was  sure  that  in 
every  court  of  justice,  upon  a  statement 
so  made,  such  an  application  would  be 
acceded  to,  and  the  Queen  be  allowed  to 
defend  herself  against  a  charge  of  this 
nature  by  the  amplest  and  most  unlimited 
means  of  adducing  new  facts  in  opposition 
to  the  evidence.    At  all  events,  justice 
should  be  done,  and  no   rule  could  be 
proper  for  their  adoption  which  would  in 
effect  go  to  the  exclusion  of  important 
evidence.    TMjjjMuestion  now  was,  after 
the  course  ^Hp  they  had  pursued  on 
Saturday,  not  whether  they  would  enlarge, 
but  whether  they  would  limit,  the  powers 
of  counsel.  He  was  not  in  his  place  when 
the  last  question  was  put  by  the  learned 
counsel,  but  he  believed  it  to  have  been 
perfectly  regular,  and  in  the  u^ual  course  of 
I  a  cross-examination.    The  Hpusc  had  ia* 
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fSefteftdbj  k  proceedfng  whieli  went  to  re- 
autva  the  ordinary  rights  of  coonsel.  In 
his  opinion^  therefore,  the  most  ddtiMble 
tftep  woald  be  to  recur  to  their  original 
i^ule,  uid  set  themsehei  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble clear  in  pubhc  opinion.  The  emo 
course  wds,  he  conceitedi  to  allow  coun- 
sel to  continne  thar  cross-examination  as 
far  as  they  were  able,  and  leave  it  open  to 
them  to  recall  the  witnesses  if  any  new 
£icts  required  eliicidalton.  This  course 
he  had  understood  them  to  have  approved 
and  sanctioned  unS  voce  at  the  very  com- 
itoenceraetit  of  thn  inquiry.  As  he  did 
not  tliink  they  could  now  abandon  the  in- 
quiry without  a  desertion  of  their  duty^ 
tfte  establlslvment  of  this  first  rule  seemed 
to  hm  higHly  important.  Me  agreed  at 
Ihe  same  time  with  his  noble  friend,  that 
If  counsel  considered  such  a  rule  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  thehr  client,  they 
ought  to  be  heard  in  objection  to  it. 
Counsel  were  certainly  not  to  dictate  to 
chem  the  rules  of  their  proceedings,  but 
they  should  be  enabled,  in  that  high  court 
•f  parliament,  to  state  all  which  they 
ttifgrit  regard  as  conducive  or  essential  to 
the  4nds  of  tustice. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  conceived  that 
Che  noble  eftrl  (Grev)  had  not  correctly 
iiuted  the  undet^tanding  of  the  Hou«e  on 
Saturday.  It  was  true  that  fhelr  lord- 
ships had  promised  advantages  to  her  ma- 
jesty's counsel  equitalent  to  a  list  of 
witnesses  and  a  specification  of  charges. 
They  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  recall  the 
witnesses,  and  to  examine  them  as  to  new 
facts,  but  not  to  Suspend  a  eross-examtna* 
lion  after  it  had  aetually  began.  No  dis^* 
positioD  had  been  indicated  to  depart 
from  the  rule  as  originally  laid  down. 

Earl  Grei^  observed,  thtit  he  was  not 
prastent  when  the  rule  afltfAed  to  was 
adopted,  but  he  had  adistit\et  recollection 
that  their  lordships  had  uadertalcen  to 
nfford  to  the  Queen  every  advantage  In 
Some  way  which  she  could  have  derived 
from  a  specification  of  the  charged.  This 
Was  his  impression,  and  he  had  trnfler-< 
Stood,  whilst  the  first  witness,  Theodore 
Majoochi,  was  under  examlMeition,  that 
counsel  were  to  make  tl^^ir  election  of 
then  finishing  their  cross-exftmtnation,  or 
of  afterwards  resuming  it.  Counsel  must 
otherwise,  in  a  case  circumstanced  Kke 
the  present,  be  placed  under  the  disad-» 
vantage  of  examining  witnesses  of  whom 
they  knew  nothing,  and  of  drawing  ftotiA 
an  adverse  what  they  might  possibly 
prove  by  friendly  and  willing  evidenee. 
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The  best  course  would  be,  tosfoethvnale 
on  whichthey  proposedteactin  futum,  and 
to  hear  counsel  on  the  subject  of  that  rule. 

After  some  farther  conversation,  the 
Gourisel  were  called  in,  and  informed,  that 
the  order  which  the  House  made  on 
Saturday,  calling  upon  the  counsel  against 
the  bill  to  state  **  whether  they  were 
desirous  of  proposing  any  and  what  de- 
parture in  these  proceedings  from  tho 
usual  course  of  cross-exam ioation,  and  in- 
forming tliem,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
be  heard  in  support  of  that  which  they 
might  propose,  and  that  the  counsel  in 
support  of  the  bill  slvould  be  heard,  if 
they  desired,  in  objection  to  sudi  pro- 
posal,"  was  discharged, — And  they  wore 
further  informed  that,  '*  it  having  been 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  permission  to 
her  majesty's  counsel,  of  reserving  their 
cross-examination,  and  to  direct  that  they 
should  proceed  in  their  cross-examination 
in  the  usual  course,  but  with  a  full  claim» 
on  circumstances  or  facts  not  now  known 
to  them  coming  to  their  knowledge,  by 
leave  of  the  House,  to  call  back  those 
witnesses  for  further  cross-examination,** 
if  they  were  desirous  of  being  heard  aa 
counsel  for  the  interests  of  her  majesty 
against  this  proposed  mode  of  proceeuins 
in  cross-examination,  the  House  would 
be  ready  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Broughdm  addressed  their  lord« 
ships.  He  begged  leave  to  state  the} 
f  erv  great  difficulty  he  fifth,  on  the  pari 
of  her  majesty,  when  called  upon  16  ad** 
dress  their  lordships  on  this  poinf.  He 
should  feel  it  much  easier  to  object  to  the 
Course  prescribed  by  their  lordships  than 
10  poi^t  o«tt  afty  other  eours(^.  FtM  of 
Idf,  their  lordships  woitld  suffer  him  to  te* 
ri^d  thenl  that  the  dMcuk^  was  none  of 
(hetr  (the  counsela^)  making.  If  an)r 
difllcuItKs>  be  they  nun«6roua  or  be  they 
fiBW ;  ff  any  oiMitaclcs,  be  they  less  or  be 
they  greater  in  thehr-  ntfture,  presented 
(h>em9elves  to>  their  lOrdsMpt,  aone  of 
tb^Mi  were  hla.  The  partjr  patroniaing 
thia  bill  had  iiideed  or^dy  that  it  war 
more  for  h^  mterest  to  poceed  by  tbia 
bill;  they  (her  Majesty  a  CoOMet)  tm 
their  part  and  on  her  part  bad  objectM. 
Although  it  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom: 
and  justice  of  their  lordships  to  reject  the' 
<K>uvso  pointed  oat  by  her  majesty'a 
oounsef,  and  to  addpc  that  pointed  out  on 
ihfC  other  sidlft,  if  a  difficulty  had  now 
arisOiv,  her  majesty's  counisel  might  say 
chat  it  had  arisen  from  rejecting  their 
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propoAl  and  adopting  that  of  the  other 
aide.  It  was  a  sutncient  reason  which  he 
urged*  which  any  man  in  his  situation 
wooldurge,  why  extraordinary  indulgence 
ahould  be  extended  to  him,  that  he  and 
his  learned  friends  who  were  with  him  had 
been  thwarted  in  their  petitions,  hampered 
in  tlieir  course  of  proceedings,  never  gra- 
tified in  any  one  object,  and  that  all  the 
difficulties  which  were  cotnplained  of,  and 
which  he  miffht  say  his  learned  friend  dn 
the  other  side  now  complained  of,  arose, 
not  from  any  refusal  to  the  other  side, 
but  from  luting  their  wishes  gratified. 
Even  to  the  very  last  act  of  this  great 
national  drama,  every  objection  urged  by 
them  had  been  resisted  by  their  lordships, 
and  they  had  now  decided,  they  (her 
majesty's  counsel)  not  having  been  heard. 
He  was  not  ready  to  prcpose  another 
course.  Thev  were  offerecf  a  situation 
not  only  per^ctly  different  from  that  in 
which  they  bad  stood  last  Saturday,  after 
th^  had  been  put  to  their  election,  and 
had  made  their  election,  but  in  a  situation 
not  so  good — in  a  much  worse  situation 
than  timt  in  which  they  had  stood  from 
the  beginning  till  eleven  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day last.  Upon  every  point  formerly 
arising  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
they  had^  not  been  heard  at  all.  Upon 
the  petition  presented  against  the  course 
adopted  it  had  been  decided  against  them 
that  they  were  not  to  be  heard.  Upon 
the  second  step,  upon  what  he  deemed 
much  more  valuable,  upon  what  he 
deemed  not  an  extraordinary  claim,  but 
what  he  deemed  the  privilege  of  every 
party  in  every  suit— in  every  private  suit 
net  ween  A  and  B,  and  in  every  criminal 
prosecution — he  meant  the  specification 
of  the  places  where  the  alleged  acts  were 
committed,  and  the  times,  within  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  and  a  reasonable  lati- 
tude—a specification  which  was  given  in 
every  case,  not  only  of  hieh  treason  (for 
the  analogy  there  went  only  to  the  list  of 
witnesses),  but  in  every  case,  the  county 
was  specified. 

Upon  this  second  point,  they  had  been 
refused,  and  without  being  heard.  They 
were  referred,  such  was  the  specification 
of  the  charge  to  three  out  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  not  in 
Middlesex  or  in  Durham  that  the  ofience 
was  charged  to  have  been  committed, 
but  the  charge  extended  over  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa ;  over  countries,  cities, 
^r  villages ;  over  provinces,  kingdoms,  or 
aspires ;  inhabited  or  unmhabited  i   wil- 


demeis,  icas,  rivers,  towns,  or  cities  in  all 
this  variety  of  countries.  This  was  their 
peculiar  situation.  It  was  peculiar  that 
there  was  no  venye  in  this  case ;  because 
9k  every  case  the  venue  was  an  essential 
particular.  This  defect  was  of  peculiar 
weight,  and  occasioned  peculiai^  mfficulty 
in  the  defence,  when  no  offence  at  all  had 
been  committed.  If  her  majesty  had 
sinned  any  where,  she  might  have  some 
suspicion  of  the  place  to  be  charged,  and 
by  consequence,  some  anticipation  oif  the 
sort  of  evidence  to  be  adduced  to  support 
it.  But  because  she  was  not  guilty,  and 
had  not  been,  for  aught  that  might  appear 
in  evidence,  in  the  places  where  she  was 
thus  innocent,  she  could  not  conceive  tlie 
places  of  tlie  alleged  offence,  or  the  per- 
sons in  those  places  who  should  give  evi- 
dence. This  second  essential  point  their 
lordships  had  decided  against  them  with- 
out hearing  them.  In  this  manner  their 
lordships  had  decided  that  they  should 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  her  majesty 
onder  what  he  roust  bring  his  organs  of 
speech  Co  call,  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
renalties.  Their  lordships  had  decided 
that  this  mode  of  proceedmg  was  of  right 
and  necessity,  which  they— he  would  not 
say  considered  of  wrong  and  unnecessary 
—but  which  they  denied  to  be  of  right  and 
necessity.  A  compensation,  he  had  t  nought, 
had  been  ofiered  to  them,  for  aH  those  dis- 
advantages, and  it  did  appear  to  them, 
humbly  endeavouring  to  accomplish  therv 
duty  according  to  the  orders  of  their  lord- 
ships rbut  they  were  now  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  their  utter  inability  to  under- 
stand the  orders  of  their  lordships),  they 
did  venture  to  hope  that  they  had  attained 
to  the  meaning  of  their  lordships'  orders, 
and  they  conceived,  that  in  their  peculiaf 
situation,  not  of  their  own  seeking,  but  of 
their  lordships'  making,  some  advantages 
were  to  be  allowed  them  to  meet  the  pe- 
culiarity of  difficulties  which  their  lord- 
ships in  their  wisdom  had  devised.  They 
conceived,  that  to  meet  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, another'  peculiarity  was  ordained 
bjT  their  lordships  as  an  advantage  that 
might  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the 
disadvantage.  They  little  thought,  that 
when  this  advlntage  came  to  be  siHed,  it 
would  be  found  simply  the  common  ad- 
vantage which  every  defendant  enjoyed 
as  a  clear,  absolute,  indisputable  right; 
which  every  party,  as  well  as  evety  de- 
fendant, was  invariably  allowed.  They 
little  thought,  that  when  they  had  recover- 
ed from  the  two  refuaab  which  he  had 
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mentioned,   and    from   which    they  bad 
recovered  only  by  that  which  alone  had 
induced  them  to  make  themselves  parties 
to  this  proceeding;   they  Httle  thought, 
that  all  was  to  be  taken  away  again,  an^ 
that  they  were  to  hear  their  lordslups  say 
to  them,  "  You  have  no  advantage ;  true 
it  is  that  your  situation  is  peculiar  in  point 
of  hardship,  but  for  that  very  reason  you 
shall  have  no  peculiar  advantage.    The 
mischief  is  new,  extraordinary,  and  unpa- 
ralleled.   The  more  innocent  your  client 
is,  the  less  able  must  she  be  to  make  a  de- 
fence.   But  no  novel  advantage  must  be 
given   you  to  resist   the    extraordinary 
pressure.    Whenever  you  claim  an  extra- 
ordinary remedy,  then  we  tie  ourselves 
down  by  forms-^then  wc  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  law-^hen  we  quote 
the  practice  at  nisi  prius  and  in  tbe  Old 
Bailey,  and  we  give  you  nothing  but  what 
is  the  right  of  every  defendant  in  every 
action  and  in  every  prosecution.*'    Their 
lordships  had  created  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, and  they  were  therefore  bound  to 
afford  a  peculiar  remedy.    If  the  bill  was 
unparalleled,  if  the  proceeding  against  the 
illustrious  defendant  was  without  parallel 
with  respect  to  the  facts,  or  details,  or 
principle,  in  any  one  judicial  proceeding 
m    the    world,    then    was    it    equally 
unparalleled,  to  deny  the  relief  required 
by  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  mis- 
chief, which  in  their  minds  was,  up  to  the 
present  hour  unparalleled.    In  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  noble  defendant 
(the  duchess]  had  every  advantage  given 
to  her  by  their  lordships  which  she  could 
desire.  It  was  not  true,  that  she  had  only  a 
list  of  the  witnesses;  it  was  not  true,  that  she 
had  only  the  places  and  times  specified.  She 
had  objected  to  the  vagueness  of  charges 
embracing  seven  places  and  parishes  and 
five  months,  and  asked  to  have  the  months 
applied  to  the  parishes ;    and  their  lord- 
ships had  allowed  that,  and  ordered  the 
month   and   the  place  of  every  act  of 
adultery  to  be  specified,   and  a  second 
amended  particular  to  be   given  in  for 
this  purpose.    Thus  it  was  in  August  at 
Windsor,  in  September  at  St.  Margaret's, 
in  October  some  other  parish,  &c.    Four 
days  had  been    allowed    afterwards  to 
prepare  for   meeting   those   charges,   so 
that   she    could  go   to    Windsor,    and 
to  the  other  places,  in   order  to  obtain 
evidence.    This  was  not  all;  it  was  not 
true,   that   this   was    all  she   had  been 
allowed.    He    should  rest  his  argument 
upon  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 


in  1691.    He  could  refer  to  that  case 
for  a  sanction  to  all  he  claimed  on  Satur- 
day.   The    duchess's    proctor  attended 
their  lordships ;  they  wer^  aware  that  the- 
proctor  was  a  solicitor  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons.   He  would  mention,  as  it  was  ma- 
'terial  to  the  understanding  of  this  point* 
the  order  of  proceeding,  as  he  found  it  ia 
their  journals.    On  the  Htb  of  January, 
1691,  the  order  was  made  for  the  particu- 
lars of  person,  time,  and  place.    On  the 
16thi  the  specification  was  given  in.    On 
the  19th,  the  objection  was  made  to  ita 
generality.    On  the  2drd,  the  witnesses 
for  the  duke  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
two  whole  pages  of  their  lordships  jour- 
nals contained  no  other  matter,  but  thia 
examination  in  initialibus^  to  use  a  civil 
law    expression.    The    examination   ex* 
tended  to  names,  marriage,  abode,  &c« 
The  proctor  stood  in  the  very  situation 
in  which  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  stood 
last  Saturday;    and  he  was  allowed  to 
examine  in  the  precise  terms  in  which  ho 
had   proposed  to  examine  on   Saiunlay* 
He  cross-examined  thus :  *<  Did  you  serve 
any  other    master    before    your  present 
master  ?    When  did  you  leave  him  f '*  He 
would  implore  their  lordships'  attention 
to  what  had  been  their  practice  in  the 
case    to    which    he    alluded*    All  these 
minute  particularizatioos  their  lordshipa 
upon    their    journals    would   be   found 
to  have  allowed   in   the  case  to   which 
he  alluded  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
most  extraordinary  detail  of  apparently 
guilty    facts^<-three    or    four    witnesses 
indeed  spoke  in  their  examination  in  chief 
to  the  fact  of  finding  the  duchess  actu<« 
ally  in  bed  with  her  paramour,  and  ano-' 
ther  spoke  of  what  had  occurred  in  terma 
too  revolting  to  delicacy  fur  him  to  repeat 
— yet  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs  and 
circumstances,  a  few  questions  in  cross- 
examination  had  had  such  an  effect  as  to 
induce  their  lordships  to  throw  out  the 
bilK  The  case  to  which  he  alluded  was  one 
where  proof  to  ocular  demonstration  was 
tendered  and  taken,  and  yet  the  bill  was 
rendered  a  nullity  by  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  witnesse^f. 

So  much  for  the  case  of  the  duchess  of 
Norfolk  in  1691 ;  in  which  (said  Mr. 
Broitgham)  allow  me  to  observe,  that 
three  or  four  witnesses  upon  the  examina- 
tion in  chief  swore  directly  to  the  fact  of 
adultery.  One  swore  to  havmg  seen  the  par<» 
ties  in  bed  together,  another  to  havingse^n 
the  duchess  come  out  of  the  bed  in  wUch 
the  supposed  adulterer  was  lying,  and  ano- 
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ther  to  having  caught  the  parties  in  the  I 
fact  in  a  room  at  Windsor.    In  short,  the  ' 
evidence  opened  such  scenes  of  horrible 
indelicacy  that  I  cannot  venture  even  to 
allude  to  them,   and   the  circumstances 
were  detailed  with  a  minuteness  and  parti- 
cularity which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  otlier  case  of  this  description, 
for  almost  every  thing   was    proved   by 
ocular    demonstration.    Notwithstanding 
these   depositions^  however,  so  material 
was  the  cross-examination,  not  one  ques- 
tion of  which  would  have  been  put  if  the 
duchess  had  not  been  allowed  a  specifica- 
tion of  particulars,  that  in  consequence  of 
this  cross-examination  the  witnesses  were 
all  three  discredited,  and  your  lordships 
were  pleased  to  throw  out  the  bill.— My 
lords,  I  do  not   anticipate  any  remarks 
upon  the  evidence  in  this  case,  for  to  do 
80  in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
1  should  consider  irregular,  unjust,  inde- 
cent.   If  any  one  had  set  me  such  an  ex- 
ample, I  should  conceive  it  to  be  an  ex* 
ample  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.    Of  course  no  judge 
could  have  set  the  example,  no  person 
who  may  ever  by  possibility  be  called  upon 
hereafter  to  decide  upon  his  honour  on 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused, 
could  have  set  so  monstrous  an  example 
of  indecorum ;  but  if  he  had,  I  should 
have   abstained  from   following  it  from 
motives  of  common  decency.    I  mention 
this  circumstance  for  the  sake  of  showing 
liow  important,  in  the  case  of  the  duchess 
of  Norfolk,  was  your  lordships'  adherence 
to  the  rule  you  had  laid  down,  and  which 
on  Saturday  last  you  appeared  to  have  re- 
peated in  the  spirit,  though  not  in  the 
letter,  and  which  to-day  I  am  called  upon 
to  say,  whether  I  approve  the  violation  of 
or  not. 

My  lords,  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to 
submit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  you  are 
now  retracting  the  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage which  you  promised  gus  in  the 
outset  of  these  proceedings,  and  that  we 
are  now  tu  be  placed  in  the  same  situation 
as  any  ordinary  party,  though  we  have 
been  placed  in  a  totally  different  situation 
from  all  ordinary  cases,  with  respect  to 
the  diaadvantage  of  not  being  prepared 
for  our  defence.  My  lords,  mat  a  mon- 
strous injustice  it  is— what  a  monstrous 
and  crying  injustice,  to  pretend  to  found 
your  proceedings  upon  the  practice  of 
courts  of  law,  in  which  the  cross-exami- 
nation immediately  follows  the  examina- 
tion,  without  remembering  (what  it  is 


soextremehr  convenient  to  forget)  that 
in  courts  ot  law  the  accused  who  enters 
upon  his  defence  itutanier  knows  the  time, 
that  he  knows  the  place,  that  he  knows 
the  specific  venue  in  which  the  offence 
with  which  he  is  charged  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.    Such  is  the  way 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  are  quoted  by 
your  lordships— such  are  the  analogies  by 
which  your  lordships  would  justify  the 
course  by  which  your  lordships  intend  to 
supersede  your  own  rules.    If  your  lord- 
ships are  desirous  of  applying  to  your 
proceedings  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
for  God's  sake  apply  them.    I  ask  for  no- 
thing more— I  desire  nothing  better;  but 
do  not,  my  lords,  adhere  to  those  rules 
only  when  they  fetter  the  Queen,  and 
absolve  yourselves  from  them  whenever 
they  operate  to  her  advantage. — I  am 
told,  however,  that  we  do  enjoy  an  ex« 
traordinary  advantage  not  coorceded  in 
ordinary  cases,   nanoely,  that  when  the 
whole  of  the  case  is  gone  through,  we 
shall  have  two  months  allowed  us  to  pre- 
pare for  our  defence.    I  wish  I  could  take 
comfort  from  this  supposed  extraordinary 
advantage.    To  me  it  appears  to  have 
quite  an  opposite  effect.    In  an  ordinary 
proceeding,  does  the  examination  in  chief 
go  on  without  any  cross-examination  at 
all  ?  In  an  ordinary  case,  does  the  exa* 
mioation,  do  all  the  details  founded  upon 
the  evidence,   such  as  it  may  be,    go 
abroad  unsifted,  and  unchecked  by  exa- 
mination, to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the 
judges  from  day  to  day,   or  with  such 
convenient  adjournments  as  may  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  digesting  the  pro* 
ceedings  ?  Do  they  go  forth  to  the  public 
liable  to  gross  misrepresentations  ?  As  for 
example,  it  is  stated,  in  a  paper  of  Satur* 
day,  that  when  the  witness  Barbara  Kress 
came  to  that  part  of  her  testimony  which 
established  the  fact  of  adultery,  she  was 
stopped  by    her  majesty's  attorney-ge- 
neral ;  this  being  a  gross  falsehood,  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  a  deliberate  untrvth, 
told  for  a  bad  purpose*    Are  ordinary 
proceedings  exposed  to  the  weight  of 
such  foul,  malignant  misrepresentations? 
misrepresentations  the  more  dangeronai 
and  tne  more  fatal,  because  it  is  not  pare 
fiction,  but  fiilsehood  mixed  up  with  aad 
fitted  to  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  detrae^ 
tion.    This  is  one  of  the  peculiaritiei  in 
which  we  are  placed,   and  which  ought 
to  operate  as  a  reason  against  vour  lord- 
ships only  allowing  us  the  ordinary  ad- 
vantages which  all  persons  have  a  right  to 
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daini.  But,  iiiy  lords,  I  will  proceed  a 
Uitle  more  into  deuul^  to  show  the  absolute 
puliitv  of  this  extraordinary  benefit  as  it 
ii  caUed.  Many  of  your  lordships,  I 
d^ubt  not,  esteem  it  an  adyantage,  merely 
from  not  knowing  the  rule  of  law.  I  will 
oow  state  to  your  lordships  what  the  rule 
of  law  is,  and  if  I  state  it  incorrectly,  I 
desire  to  be  interrupted.  Suppose  a  wit- 
nass  ffoes  through  a  fair  examination,  and 
thai  T  have  no  materials  for  cross-exami- 
nation, having  never  seen  the  witness 
before*  and  his  very  existence  bein?  un- 
Jtnown  to  me.  To  tell  me  that  fmay 
cross*examlne  this  witness  would  be  only 
to  extract  from  me  an  humble  aeknow- 
ledgment  to  your  iordships  for  what  I  not 
only  do  not  accept,  but  what  I  have  not 
the  means,  of  accepting.    Thif  witness 

rtes  otit  for  two  months  uncontradicted, 
do  not  complain  of  the  delay  arising 
frosB  distance ;  that  is  an  inconvenience 
which  fslls  equally  upon  both  sides.  If 
your  lordships  had  granted  a  delay  of  two 
months  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
iwo  months  *  to  be  consumed  in  inquiries 
after  half  the  case  has  been  beard,  yon 
would  have  avoided  all  these  diificuftiea 
in  which  tou  ik>w  find  yourselves  placed. 
If  a  specification  of  particulars  had  then 
been  granted,  I  should  have  been  able  at 
once  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and 
I  should  have  had  no  right  whatever  to 
ask  for  delay.  It  is  from  the  refusal  of 
your  lordships  to  grant  this  specification 
that  all  the  difficulty  arises.  It  is  very 
easy  for  vour  lordships  to  say,  **  do  as  in 
courts  of  justice,  where,  as  soon  as  the 
platntiiPsease  is  concluded,  the  other  party 
immediately  enters  upon  his  defence." 
Some  of  your  lordships  have  even  said, 
that  it  is  a  great  evil  If  the  defence  is  post- 

gmed  in  orainary  cases  for  a  smgle  day. 
ut  they  who  made  such  an  observation 
are  evidently  ignorant,  that  there  is  one 
previous  ceremonv  called  a  declaration 
in  civil,  and  an  indictment  or  informa* 
tion  in  criminal  cases,  which,  together 
with  their  adjuncts,  put  the  defendant  or 
accused  in  possession  of  that  previous 
Information  which  we  craved  firom 
your  lordshipe^  justice.  To  some  of 
TOUT  lordships  this  may  appear  quite 
weraordinary,  that  a  man  should  not  be 
eaUed  upon  to  answer  for  his  life  without 
any  previous  iaformation,  but  sueb  is  the 
lapt.  The  iaw  being  less  wise,  or  our 
ancestors  less  lawyer«like,  than  some  of 
vour  lordi^ips,  no  man  eniti  be  put  upon 
bis  trjal  without  having  some  guess  |U  the  I 
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nature  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  and  the  character  of  the  wit« 
nesses  who  are  to  support  it.    In  a  com* 
mon  law  proceeding,  therefore,  a  man  is 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  his  defence 
without  any  unfairness  or  breach  of  justice, 
because  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  pre« 
pared.    One  word  more  u^ion  this  cross* 
examination.    Do  noble  lords  really  be* 
lieve  there  is  such  inherent  virtue  in  a 
counsel— 4I0  they  imagine  there  is  such 
magic  in  his  dress,  or  even  in  his  educa- 
tion, or  the  professional  habits  he  may 
have  acquired,  that  the  moment  a  witness 
has  been  examined  at  your  lordships  bar» 
he  may  be  called  upon  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  cross-examine  him  ?    I  tJiink 
very  few  of  your  lordships  can  have  fallen 
into  so  gross  an  error ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  many  of  your  lordships,   some  of 
whom  I  know  to  be  most  enlightened,  just, 
and  honourable  men,    have  fallen  into 
some  mistake  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
advantage  of  this  extraordinary  delay.    I 
shall  now,   therefore,   proceed  to  show, 
that  this  extraordinary  delay  is  of  no  use 
whatever.    In  the  first  place,  the  publi* 
cation  of  these  proceedings  is  calculated 
to  poison  the  public  mind,  and  the  judges 
in  this  case,   who  are  mixed  with  raat 
public,  roust  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  it.      In  the  next  place,  let  mc  put  a 
case.    Suppose,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks,  that  I  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  circumstances,  the  ef» 
feet  of  wnich  would  be  completely  to  de- 
stroy the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  has 
been  examined ;  for  example,  that  he  has 
received  a  sum  of  money  upon  condition 
of  swearing  against  the  Queen,  nay,  fiir- 
ther,  that  the  conviction  of  the  Queen  ii^ 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  pajrroent  of 
the  money :  it  may  surprise  persons  unac^ 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  law,  it  may  op-* 
pear  extraordinary  to  lay  lords,  though 
learned  lords  are  of  course  aware  of  wmit 
I  am  about  to  state,  that  though  I  have 
ten  witnesses  to  prove  this  atrocious  case 
of  bribery,  I  should  be  unable  to  offer  any 
oneof  these  witnesses,  unless  I  had  pre- 
viously cross-examined  the  perjured  wit- 
ness to  Uiis  fisict,  unless  I  had  previouslr 
asked  him,  whether  he  had  received  socn 
and  such  sums  of  money.    If  I  had  asked 
this,  and  the  witness  had  denied  it,  I 
should  in  that  case,  and  only  in  that  case^ 
be  entitled  to  call  evidence  to  prove  the 
fact.    It  may  be  said,  that  such  a  case  as 
I  have  put  would  fall  within  vour  lord'^ 
shipa*  Tule,,  aod  that  y^iur  lordships  woukL 
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allow  me  to  call  these  witne88es»  notwith* 
standine  any  technical  omisfion.  But 
only  think,  my  lords,  how  numberless  are 
the  circumstances,  by  which  the  testi- 
mony of  a  witness  may  be  impeached,  be- 
sides the  extreme  case  which  I  have  just 
put.  Counter-declarations  form  a  large 
class,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  questions  should  be  put  eliciting  such 
counter-declarations,  such  as  "  Have  you 
ever  stated  such  facts  at  any  other  time  V* 
It  is  barely  possible  that  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  would  permit  a  relaxation 
of  the  general  rule  in  the  monstrous  case 
which  I  before  put ;  but  I  am  now  putting 
cases  which  indubitably  fall  within  the 
strict  rule  of  law.  If  I  had  a  clue  to  the 
witnesses,  I  might  show  that  A,  B.  had 
50  times  said  things  utterly  inconsistent 
with  his  present  testimony.  Not  one  of 
these  things  could  I  tender  to  your  lord- 
ships, unless  I  had  previously  cross-exa- 
mined A.  B.  to  those  particular  points. 
But  your  lordships,  it  may  be  said,  will 
permit  me  to  call  evidence,  if  I  can  lay  a 
ground  before  your  lordships  for  elicitmg 
those  counter  declarations.  Will  any 
man,  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  course 
of  a  cross-examination,  resort  to  such  an 
argument  as  this  ?  How  many  counter- 
declarations,  how  many  unexpected  points 
of  the  utmost  importance  are  elicited  from 
a  witness  in  the  course  of  a  sifting,  parole 
cross-examination  !  I  feel  my  way — I  put 
a  question,  which  does  not  answer,  and 
I  abandon  it — I  put  another,  which  suc- 
ceeds, and  I  pursue  it.  But  if  I  am  to 
be  tied  down  by  your  lordships'  rules — if 
lam  not  allowed  to  produce  witnesses 
for  cross-examinationi  though  I  may  have 
received  the  most  important  information, 
lam,  in  effect,  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
of  a  cross-examination.  Were  I  to  pro- 
iseed  to  call  these  witnesses,  I  apprehend 
tb^  attorney-general  would  be  ready 
onough  to  interpose ;  for  thoush  he  ap- 
pears here  for  nobody,  it  has  happened, 
with  marvellous  uniformity,  that  all  the 
learned  gentleman^s  observations  have 
been  as  regularly  against  me  and  against 
the  Queen,  as  if  he  had  appeared  here  in 
a  more  definite  capacity.  My  lords,  I 
am  free  to  sayi  that  since  courts  of  justice 
have  been  filled  with  just  judges,  and  with 
bold  and  intelligeot  counsel,  such  difficul- 
ties have  never  been  imposed  upon  the 
party  accused.  My  lords,  it  is  a  mere 
mockery  to  call  the  course  to  which  your 
lordships  would  restrict  us,  a  cross-exa- 
ipination.  I  am  first  to  lay  a  ground  be- 
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fore  your  lordships;  your  lordships  are 
then  to  judge  of  its  sufficiency;  and  if, 
your  lordships'  decision  should  be  favour- 
able, I  am  then  to  be  permitted  to  put  a 
few  questions  through  your  lordships  • 
This  IS  ex  gratia^  by  favour  and  perm  is* 
sion  of  your  lordships— a  permission  which 
I  should  disdain  to  receive  as  such  in  any 
court  of  justice  to  which  your  lordships 
appeal  for  analogies.  I  should  claim  it  as 
a  right ;  and  there  is  no  judge  who  would 
not  grant  it  as  a  right,  and  not  as  a 
favour.  Now,  my  lords,  upon  these 
grounds,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  lord- 
ships—that our  astonishment  u  equal  to 
our  disappointment,  when  afler  all  the 
promises  which  your  lordships  made,  after 
all  the  hopes  which  your  lordships  hel4 
out  to  us  some  weeks  ago,  your  lordships 
now  tell  us,  that  these  hopes,  raised  by 
yourselves,  are  to  be  annulled,  that  they 
are  to  be  dashed  away  from  our  lips,  and 
that  we  are  now  to  have  no  more,  or 
rather  infinitely  less,  advantages  than  in 
an  ordinary  case.  Your  lordships  think 
fit,  under  these  new  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  compel  us  to  go  on,  to 
sit  in  this  place,  and  hear  witness  after' 
witness  examined  upon  points  of  which 
we  cannot  form  even  a  conjecture,  res- 
pecting conduct  all  over  the  globe,  for 
six  or  seven  years,  llere  we  are  to  sit, 
and  grace  with  our  corporal  presence  the 
solemnity  of  your  lordships'  proceedings; 
at  least  your  lordships  wUl  allow  us 
to  pause  a  little,  after  you  shall  come 
to  this  ill-omened  resolution— and  pro- 
bably allow  us  to  revise  our  resolution— 
that  resolution  which  first  brought  us 
here  to  assist  at  those  proceedings  at  all. 
My  lords «;  I  have  already  satd,  that  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  show  the  ob- 
jections which  exist  against  your  lord- 
shipsVule  rather  than  to  point  out  affirma- 
tively any  other  mode  of  proceeding.  In* 
deed,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  the  one  than 
to  indicate  the  other.  We  are  sensible  of 
the  disadvantages  under  which  we  have 
laboured  from  the  very  outset  of  these 
proceedings;  but  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
the  best  oif  our  piower  to  perform  our 
duty.  We  relied  upon  your  lordsliips* 
promises,  and  we  are  astonbhed  and 
staggered,  to  find,  that  instead  of  fulfilling 
those  promises,  your  lordships  now  pro-» 

r»se  to  rescind  them.    Before  I  conclude, 
think  it  right  to  correct  a  material  mis- 
take with  respect  to  what  passed  when 
the  witness  Mmoochi  was  called  up  the 
S  U  ^ 
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seooRd'  time.     I  am  luppoaed  t<r  hsfa 
pledged  myself  on  that  occasion  aoi  to 
crosa-examine  that  witness  a  second  time* 
It  is  so  staled  upon  yoor  lordships'  Mi* 
notes,  and  I  suppose  1  can  aver  nothing 
against  the  record.    At  the  same  time  it  is 
so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  obsep- 
vations  I  hai^e  made  upon  this  subject, 
that  your  lordships  will  allow  me  to  state 
what  I  did  say  on  that  occasion*    I  admit- 
ted the  irregularity  of  calling  Majoochi 
back  during  the  examination  of  another 
witness,  and  I  pledged  myself  not  to  re- 
peat that  irregularity  until  the  case  had 
been  opened  ;  but  your  lordships  will  be 
pleasea  to  recollect,,  that  I  did  not  wave 
the  liberty  of  cross*examining  him  a  se- 
cond time.     I  ought  to  apologise  to  yoor 
lordships  for  hiiving  occupied  so  consider- 
able a  portion  of  your  time,  but  I  assure 
your  lordships  that  (  should  not  have  done 
ao  had  I  not  thought  it  absolutely  necea^ 
aary  that  your  lordships  sboald  hear  what 
we  bad  to  urge,  before  you  plunge  your- 
selves into  the  cpurse  now  in  contemplation. 
Mr.     i^fnmsw.— Nothing,    my    lords, 
could  tempt  me  to  trespass  upon  your 
lordsliips  attention,  after  the  aole  argu- 
ment    you    hove   just   heard,    but    my 
deep  sense  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
that  question  which  your  lordships  indul- 
gence*—I  will  so  call  U-.*upon  this  subject, 
has  submitted    to  tne  consideration    of 
her  majesty's  counseWa  compliment  for 
which,  personally,  I  will  take  leave,  in  the 
name  of  my  learned  friends  and  myself, 
to  express  our  high    gratitude  for  the 
confidence  which  that  kindness  implies, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  I   protest,  as 
counsel  for  the  illustrious  accused,  against 
a  counse  which  must  make  her  legitimate 
defenders   parties    to    the    injustice    of 
which  she  complains,  and   deprive  her, 
in  the    result  of   that    inquiry,    of  the 
offset  ual  means  of  defending  herself  against 
all    the    modes   that    might  be    prac- 
t^ed  against  her»  in.  the  course  of  this 
long,  harassing,  and  overwhelming  inves- 
t'^gafion*    My  lords  ;  there  is  no  security 
fo^  her  majesty  the  Queen— ^there  is  no 
security   for  the  meanest  subject  in  the 
realm— there  is  no  security  for  any  one  of 
this  august  assembly,  who  now  sit  as  judges 
upon  the  first  of  their  fellow  subjects,  but, 
may  hereafter  stand  accused  at  a  bar  of 
criminal  justice,  without  that  important 
right  which  now,  oa  the  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  we  are  endeavouring  to  vindicate 
from  limitations  and  cestrictions,   which 
ladUce  it  tp  a  mockery  and  a  name- 


My  lords ;  it  iaupon  that  right  ofcron^ 
examination— a  free,  full,  unshackled^ 
onreatrained  cross-examination— that  the 
existence  as  well  as  the  character  and» 
property  of  every  man  who!  hears  me^ 
most  depend.  For  if  counsel  are  to  be 
prevented  from  entering,  in  the  fullest 
possible  manner,  into  all  the  means  and 
all  the  topics  of  siftin|^  the  evidence 
that  may  be  brought  agamst  tite  accused,; 
not  technically  at  one  particular  period* 
nor  judicially  in  one  particular  moae,  baa 
really  and  substantially  according  to  the 
truth  and  justice  of  ttie  ca^e,  whenever 
the  advocale  is  furnished  with  the  means, 
of  cross-examination — then^Isay,  that  the 
character  and  life  of  every  man  are  at  the 
absolute  mercy  of  every  peijured  "and 
suborned  wretch,  who  may  venture  to* 
come  and  swear  against  him  in  a  court  oF 
justice. 

My  lords ;  it  ia  not  upon  technical: 
difficulties  or  nice  distinctions^  or  law- 
yer-like arguments,  ithat  I  am  founding 
the  important  claim  I  now  set  up«^ 
Kvery  one  of  your  lordships  is  equally, 
judge  upon  a  subject  of  this  imndense 
importance,  which  goes  ao  vitally  ta 
tlie  interests  of  you  all.  I  therefore 
resist  all  notions  of  authority,  except 
indeed  as  that  authority  shall  have  beei» 
cited  upon  the  present  occasion— go 
decisively  to  show,  how  mock  the  course 
has  hitherto  been  mistaken— and  hold 
out  a  warning  which  I  trust  will  oot 
be  lost  upon  any  member  of  this  ill  us* 
triouB  assembly,  how  they  proceed  here- 
after rashly  to  lay  down  rules  from 
which  they  may  instantly  depart,  at 
the  instance  of  those  who  may  find 
tliemselves  obstructed  in  their  wishes  and 
purposes  by  those  rules— how  they  adopa^ 
resolutions  one  day,  which  they  may  find  i^ 
necessary  to  rescind  upon  another— 
and,  above  all,  how  with  die  name  of 
substantial  justice  upon  their  lips,  thejr 
proceed  to  strip  naked  the  unfortunate 
accused  of  all  the  means  of  repelling  the' 
attack,  or  defendmg  liimself  against  lt» 
Therefore,  my  lords,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you,  not  asjudges,  bound  by  the 
strict  rules  of  legal  proceedings,  but-  aa 
men  of  cultivated  minds  and  of  the  high- 
est principles  of  sound  sense — what  is  the 
situation  of  the  party  who  is  brought  into 
court 'Under  the  charge  which  the  wit- 
ness appears  against  him  to  support  9* 
Most  he  noi  iaqoiife  who  that  witness  ia  ?' 
Unot  the  first  of  all  his  rights  alight  to 
know  aiiM)  Uie  iodivklual  ia  Aat  hat,  come 
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.to  depose  against  him  ?  And  so  much  is 
that  absolute  necessity  felt  in  the  case  of 
high- treason,  where  the  safety  of  the 
'itate  is  compromised,  and  the  interests  of 
-ttll  are  concerned,  that,  to  prevent  the  indi- 
.vidual  accused  by  the  government  from 
1>eing  crushed  by  any  incorrect  practices 
•whatever,  the  law  has  in  that  single  instance 
departed  from  all  the  rales  adopted  in 
€very  other,  and  given  the  individual  a 
•right  to  have  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  trial,  a  list  of  all  the  witnesses 
.to  be  called  against  him,  their  place  of 
«bode,  their  previous  history  depending 
upon  the  situation  they  filled  at  that  time  in 
the  world.  Andnotonly  is  that  list  of  witness- 
es furnished,  but  tliat  most  extraordinary 
^ditioii  is  added,  that  no  ivitness  shall  be 
called  in  the  course  of  that  trial  unlets 
the  name  of  the  party  so  to  be  called 
vhould  appear  upon  that  list  of  witnesses 
•—•a  provision,  my  lords,  which  may  possi- 
bly lead  to  consequences  the  most  absurd  ; 
because  if  a  perjured  defence  is  set  up, 
which  may  be  met  by  fresh  witnesses  and 
shown  to  be  false,  the  Crown  must  be 
bound  by  the  evidence  they  have  already 
«iven,  and  is  prevented  from  rebutting  the 
ndsehood  by  the  truth  of  other  witnesses. 
But  however  inconvenient  that  conse- 
quence, it  has  been  found  to  be  a  far  less 
inconvenience  to  take  the  risk  of  such 
perjury  even  succeeding  for  the  want  of 
the  means  of  calling  fresh  witnesses,  than 
the  inconvenience  of  allowing  the  party 
|>rosecuted  at  the  suit  of  the  state  to  be 
taken  for  one  moment  by  surprise,  or  to 
bave  his  life  and  his  blood  affected,  by 
the  evidence  of  an  individual  into  whose 
jcbaracter  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
inauiring. 

My  lords ;  I  wave  all  observations  upon 
ordinary  cases ;  but  it  would  be  the  merest 
Sttockery  of  a  common  understanding  to 
•av,  that  there  ever  is,  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
.mmiatration  of  justice  in  England,  a  case 
tn  which  a  party  accused  does  not  come 
ioto  court  witn  a  knowledge  of  a  great 

Cirtofthe  case  to  be  made  out  against 
m,  and  with  a  knowledge,  to  a  great  de- 
^ee,  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  the  facts 
Are  to  be  proved ;  but  if  any  of  your  lord- 
ahtps  can  be  accused  of  practices  com- 
mitted in  a  foreign  country,  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece ;  or  if  any  one  of  your  lordships' 
telatioiis  who  nay  now  be  travelling  in  fo- 
ffeign  parts,  was  to  be  brought  by  a  foul 
conspiracy  to  account  for  crimes  at  which 
iHKnan  nature  revolts,  how  would  he  be 
prqiared  to  nect  the  evidence  I    Thcore 


would  be  but  one  mode ;  and  that  mode  is, 
the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  ;-*- 
and  thia  may,  and  must,  and  does,  in 
every  case,  involve  a  great  variety  of  con- 
siderations. In  the  first  place — I  agree, 
indeed,  the  moment  when  the  witness 
leaves  the  bar  is  a  moment  when  he  may 
be  most  conveniently  cross-examined— 
what  is  the  first  object  with  which  I  cross- 
examine  him-rhas  he  contradicted  him- 
self, has  he  told  a  story,  upon  the  face  of 
it  false  ? — I  am  prepared  at  the  moment  to 
contradict  him.  I  am  standing  upon 
ground  from  which  justice  cannot  remove 
me;— I  have  a  right  to  cross-examme 
him  to  all  those  points;— but  farther,  I 
have  my  client  by  my  side ; — if  I  ask 
whether  that  is  false  or  true,  and  my 
client  says,  it  is  false  from  beginning  to 
end ; — I  know  nothing  of  the  witness,  but 
I  want  farther  time  to  inquire  into  the 
diaracter  of  the  witness  ;-^and  am  I  to 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  because 
he  happens  to  have  left  the  bar  of  the 
court,  if  I  am  able  to  prove  in  the  course 
of  the  summing  up  of  the  judge,  or  after 
the  jury  have  retired,  that  this  man  has 
been  previously  convicted  of  a  capital  of- 
fence ?  Will  any  man  tell  me  that  any 
power  on  earth  should  prevent  me  from 
bringing  forward  that  defence,  and  show- 
ing that  he  is  a  man  so  charged?  I  say, 
if  there  be  any  power  which  can  deprive 
an  advocate  of  such  a  right,  it  is  a  power 
which  ought  instantly  to  be  annulled  and 
annihilated.  I  therefore  claim,  in  the  first 
place,  the  right  to  cross-examine  upon  the 
facts  as  they  appear  at  the  moment,  and 
also  to  cross-examine  upon  any  facts  that 
mav  subsequently  come  to  my  knowledge. 
My  lords ;  what  says  the  Order  which 
we  are  now  required  by  your  lordships  to 
discuss  ?  If,  indeed,  »cts  respect  mg  a 
witness  do  come  to  my  knowledge  at  a 
subsequent  time,  I  am  to  make  an  appli- 
cation to  your  lordships^  and  that  applica- 
tion is  granted — he  may  be  called  again. 
I  am  to  make  him  my  own  witness,  or  pulr- 
sue  the  cross-examination,  and  then  I  am 
to  proceed  with  that  cross-examination  at 
a  subsequent  time.  But,  my  lordtf,  sup- 
pose I  am  acquainted  with  the  facts  now, 
and  have  not  the  means  of  proving,  them 
— suppose  the  facts  actually  existed  ^that 
we  are  pestered  witli  imputations  against 
the  witness — that  if  she  ij  the  person  she 
describes  herself  to  be,  she  is  loaded  witli 
infamy— if  I  am  told  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars which  I  may  not  choose  to  repeat  in 
oress-^xamiaatioUf  -is   that   a  limitation 
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which  I  ought  to  baTO  impoted  upon 
me? 

When  Tour  lordships  consider  that,  you 
will  not  think  they  are,  but  they  may  be 
true,  and  yet  I  have  not  the  means  of  act- 
ing upon  them.  Thev  may  go  to  the 
truth  of  the  whole  evidience,'yet  I  say,  as 
an  advocate  and  a  gentleman,  without 
having  full  instruction  upon  that  subject, 
I  am  not  justified  in  puttmg  a  question  to 
the  witness  ;  but  I  am  to  be  prevented 
from  availing  myself  of  that  information 
at  a  future  period  of  the  proceedings* 
And  this,  my  lords,  is  a  case  m  which  we 
knew  nothing  of  the  charge  until  we  came 
into  court— in  which  the  attorney-general 
has  given  us  in  his  opening,  the  places, 
but  has  not  nsmed,  in  the  course  of  that 
opening,  one  single  witness  to  be  called. 
Am  1  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  bringing  my  information  to  bear  agaiast 
the  witness  ?  If  that  should  be  the  coune 
of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  your  lord- 
ships, 1  only  hope,  that  this  will  be  the 
single  case  to  which  such  rules  ever  can 
apply— that,  as  we  are  sometimes  laughed 
at  for  the  uncertainty  of  law,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  judicial  proceedings,  this  le- 
gislative rule  will  be  confined  to  that 
single  instance  in  whidi  your  lordships 
have  thought  it  ptoper  to  proceed  to  the 
dethronement  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

My  lords ;  there  are  other  grounds  of 
cross-examination; — ^what  the  party  has 
said  before,  and  solemnly  sworn  before — 
what  motives  they  may  have  for  making 
statements,  and  what  they  may  have  said 
upon  former  occasions.  We  know  this  is 
not  the  firat  time  in  which  this  illustrious 
person  has  been  called  upon  to  account 
for  her  conduct.  The  difierence  between 
them  is,  that  then  she  was  indeed  encoun- 
tered by  a  specific  charge,  which  was  re- 
butted and  exposed ;  but,  upon  that  occa< 
sion,  one  of  the  material  modes  of  her 
self-defence,  by  which  she  established  her 
innocence  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  fether, 
her  sovereign,  and  the  country  at  large, 
without  contradiction  and  doubt  was,  by 
contrasting  the  evidence  sworn  before  the 
four  commissioners  with  the  depositions 
the  witnesses  had  previously  made.  One 
of  the  applications  I  had  the  honour  for- 
merly to  maketoyour  lordships, and  which, 
like  all  our  others,  was  refused,  and  which 
is  the  only  topic  to  which  my  learned 
friend  has  not  adverted  was,  an  application 
to  be  furnished  with  those  unvouched  and 
unsworn  papers,  upon  which  your  lord- 
ships thought  it  proper  to  proceed  upon 
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this  occasion.  That  application  was  dia* 
tinctly  made  and  not  granted.  If  we  ba4 
the  means  of  examining  those  papers,  and 
seeing  in  the  first  place  who  had  put  their 
names  to  these  writings,  and  in  the  next 
place,  what  they  had  put  their  names  to. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  very  material  guide 
for  our  conduct  upon  a  cross  •examination 
of  the  witnesses ;  because,  if  it  was  found 
that  one  set  of  witnesses  had  deposed  to^ 
these  facts  before  what  may  be  called  the 
grand  jury,  and  that  another  set  had  start- 
ed from  the  ground  since  the  advertise- 
ment was  issued  for  calling  in  witnesses, 
and  since  tlie  inquiry  hwA  commenced, 
that  would  be  a  most  material  fact ;  but  tf 
those  who  had  deposed  before  withoivt 
oath,  to  facts  which  were  meant  to  anni- 
hilate the  party  charged,  should  come 
here  and  swear  differently,  either  as  to 
the  extent  of  those  facts,  or  the  nature  of 
them,  that  would  be  a  mode  of  cross-exa- 
mination which  would  establish  the  false- 
hood of  the  charge,  in  ^manner  perfectly 
adequate  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

My  lords;  we  are  deprived  of  tha^ 
means  of  cross-examination.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see,  that  several  of  your  lord- 
ships who  sat  upon  that  secret  committee, 
have  been  putting  questions  to  the  wit- 
nesses, from  some  sources  we  have  had  no 
access  to.  We  humbly  entreat  we  may 
have  that  access,  to  make  that  essential 
comparison  I  have  adverted  to.  If  that 
be  not  done,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that 
all  the  other  means  of  cross-examination 
should  be  preserved  entire.  If  that  be 
not  done,  1  will  venture  to  repeat,  that 
the  Queen  is  deprived  of  that  most  effec- 
tual mode  of  defending  herself  now, 
which,  upon  the  former  occasion,  enabled 
her  majesty  to  confound  her  enemies  and 
establish  her  innocence  in  the  face  of  all 
mankind.  My  lords,  we  are  called  upon 
to  discuss  this  Order  of  your  lordships ; 
we  came  prepared  to  discuss  or  give  our 
humble  answer  to  one  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  is  some  satisfaction,  that  an 
Order  of  this  description  is  not  come  to 
by  your  lordships,  without  hearing  coun- 
sel ;  and  I  certainly  may  venture  to  say, 
with  all  the  respect  whirh  I  must  un- 
doubtedly feel  for  the  high  judicial  autho- 
rities of  the  land,  that  their  judgments  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and 
the  best  guides  to  the  profession,  when 
they  proceed  upon  the  arguments  of  both 
parties — one  interested  to  support,  and 
tlie other  to  attack  tho  modeof  proceedin|( 
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before  their  lordships ;  and,  whatever  re- 
spect I  may  show  to  judgments  so  given, 
1  must  take  the  liherty  of  saying,  that 
where  that  argument  is  wanting,  the  judg- 
ment is  far  less  satisfactory.  But,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  we  are  to  complain  of  this 
Order,  that  it  is  an  Order  favourable  to 
the  counsel  who  appear  here  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  who  complains  before  your 
lordships ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know, 
unless  the  particular  case  arises,  to  which 
the  rule  may  apply,  whether  it  is  the  inter*- 
est  of  one  party  or  the  other,  to  be  heard 
for  or  against  it.  The  situat  ion  is  most  ano- 
malous and  perplexing.  We  are  here  to 
defend  the  interest  of  our  client ;  and  when 
the  question  is  put,  it  may  be  objected  to 
for  particular  reasons ;— we  are  to  be  pre- 
pared to  object  to  it,  or  support  the  ques- 
tion by  such  arguments  as  occur  to  us. 
I  never  knew  beforehand  that  we  were  so 
flattered — that  counsel  were  called  in  to 
regulate  the  rule  to  be  laid  down  by  your 
lordships ;  and  it  would  be  vanity  if  we 
were  to  enter  into  any  considerations  that 
would  induce  your  lordships  to  lay  down 
that  rule.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  say, 
if  we  were  deprived  of  the  most  full,  am- 
ple, and  complete  rights  of  cross-examin- 
ation at  the  moment  at  which  we  are  pos- 
•essed  of  any  information  necessary  to 
throw  light  upon  the  case,  and  throw  in- 
famy—if infamy  belongs — upon  those 
who  bring  infamous  charges-— I  say,  bet- 
ter a  thousand  times  for  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice, our  illustrious  client,  and  the  public, 
•that  we  should  at  once  withdraw  from  the 
inquiry,  not  withdrawing  the  solemn  pro- 
test we  have  made,  but  feeling  we  should 
be  only  giving  the  appearance  of  a  judicial 
and  professional  sanction,  to  proceedings 
in  which  no  real  justice  could  be  done,  and 
in  which  it  would  be  too  obvious,  that  the 
party  accused  is  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  reasons  that,  of  course,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  enter  into;  but  that  her  de- 
atruction  is  vowed,  and  that  the  means  of 
her  defending  herself  are  to  be  materially 
withdrawn  from  her.  My  lords,  it  would 
be  with  the  most  painful  feelings  that  this 
course  would  be  adopted ;  but  the  feelings 
we  have  would  be  much  more  painful  ;— 
our  feelings  would  be  much  more  dreadful 
^f  we  should  continue  under  any  such 
restriction.  We  protest  against  it  from 
first  to  last.  We  claim  the  most  full  right 
of  cross-examination  of  every  witness 
brought  against  us.  And  we  say,  better 
f  bat  this  ipquiry  should  last  all  the  sum- 


mer months,  for  the  next  ten  years,  or  be 
interminable,  than  that  your  lordships 
should  proceed  to  inflict  injustice,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rule  of  your  omk  adopting 
— that  imustice  which  might  become  the 
means  of  destroying  every  one  of  your 
lordships,  and  not  leave  one  subject  in  the 
realm  possessed  of  his  dearest  interests.  I 
again  implore  your  lordships,  before  yoa 
lay  down  any  such  rule  well  to  consider 
the  consequences  with  which  it  is  preg- 
nant ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  best  consi- 
der your  own  honour,  by  adhering  to 
those  rules  of  justice,  not  bound  up  in 
technical  forms,  but  resting  upon  the 
ereat  principles  of  the  unwritten  law,  found 
m  the  heart  of  all  mankind, — which  every 
cultivated  mind  acts  upon,  and  which  it  is 
imposible  for  any  man  to  sacrifice,  with- 
out sacrificing  his  own  interest  in  the  so- 
cial scheme  of  which  he  may  happen  to  be 
a  member. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  from 
the  speeches  of  his  learned  friends, — any 
one  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  question 
before  their  lordships,  would  suppose  their 
lordships  had  under  consideration  the 
adoption  of  some  rule  in  the  present  case, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  practice 
hitherto  adopted  in  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  the 
real  question  was,  not  whether  their  lord- 
ships would  depart  from  such  a  rule  ?  but 
whether  thev  would  adhere  to  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  ages,  relaxing  the  rule 
in  the  present  case,  with  a  view  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  party  accused  ?  His  learned 
friends  had  mtroduced  many  topics  which 
bore  no  reference  to  the  subject  before 
the  House ;  they  had  complained  of  the 
generality  of  the  charges,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  as  grounds 
for  requiring  farther  indulgence;  but  the 
topics  on  which  they  seized  were  calcu- 
lated rather  for  declamatory  display  than 
for  argument,  and  consequently  could 
have  no  influence  on  their  lordsnips'  de- 
termination. He  begged  to  remmd  his 
learned  friends,  that  there  was  no  indict- 
able offence  in  which  it  was  essential  that 
time  and  place  should  be  distinctly  spe- 
cified ;  for  it  was  competent  to  the  prose- 
cutor to  prove  the  fact,  though  com- 
mitted at  any  time  or  place  different  from 
that  which  was  originally  stated.  With 
respect  to  the  demand  for  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  only  criminal  charge  in  which 
an  accused  party  could  claim  that  privilege 
was  the  charge  of  high  treason;  aqd  he  had 
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the  authority  ofdiief juBtlce  Foster  igaintt 
the   policy  of  the  faW  upon  which  the 
srictice  w^  founded  even  in  such  cases. 
That  learji^  and  acute  lawyer  expressed 
a  hope,  on  |he  first  introductioa  of  t(ie 
hilU  that  the  legislature  would  sea  the  ioo- 
propriety  of  adopting  it.    And  what  wsts 
ibe  fact,  as  experience  had  since  proved  ? 
•—The  fact  was,  that  it  producea  consi- 
derable inconvenience,  even  to  the  accused 
party.    This  would  appear  from  a  very 
plain  atasement.    Ihe  list  of  witnesses 
.was  necessarily  accumulated  to  a  great 
extent  on  both  sides,  so  that  out  of  one 
Jiundred  witnesses  named  in  the  list  the 
case  was  generally  proved  by  ten;    so, 
that  as  justice  Foster  himself  observed, 
the  Inconvenience  was  infinitely  greater 
than  the  advantage,  even  to  the  accused 
jparty.    His  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham 
bad  stated,  that  in  all  civil  proceedings 
the  party  could  obtain  information  equi- 
Talc^it  to  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  but  in  all 
•cases  of  criminal  conversation,  which  were 
.«iuch  more  analogous  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, the  prosecuting  party  might  go 
over  the  whole  world  without  supplying 
.either  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  or  the 
times  and    places  where   the  acts  were 
i^oromitted.    Much  had  been  said  upon 
the  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    He  did 
Aot  accuse  bis  learned  friend  of  a  wish  to 
mislead  their  lordships  as  to  that  particu- 
lar case ;  but  certainly  he  had  misrepre- 
sented it  altogether.    The  charge  in  the 
preamble  Of  uiat  bill  was  merely,  that  his 
srife    had    committed   adultery    without 
atating  with  whom,  or  naming  the  parti- 
culars of  time  or   place.    It  then  pro* 
needed  to  enact  a  divorce.    The  period 
«f  iime  to  which  the  charges  referred  was 
not,  as  had  been  stated,  a  period  of  five 
months^  but  of  six  years,  and  ]r«t  there 
iinis  no  specification.    The  acu  were  dso 
oemmiUed  in  different  places,  and  yet  it 
did  not  appear  from  the  State  Trials  to 
ivhich    he  referred,  that  a  list  of  wit- 
oeases  had  ever  been  granted.    The  case, 
therefore,  so  far  from  making  out  the  case 
contended  for  by  his  learned  friend,  was, 
if  any  thing,  an  argument  s^ainst  him.— 
The  attorney-general  to  the  Queen  had 
charged  him  with  coming  forward  on  the 
twelfth  hoor  to  ask  their  lordships  for  the 
adoption  of  ft  new  rule.    He  did  no  such 
thiiq^ :  .all  he  asked  was«  that  they  should 
contmue  ihe  same  rule  on  which  they  bad 
acted    up   to   Saturday  kst^    when   his 
learned   friend,   coming  at  thar  twelfth 
keiir>  required  aa  alteration.  HiBkaraed 
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friend  Mr.  Brougham  had  tBid«  that  his 
observations  with  respect  to  the  examioa* 
tioB    of   Majoochi  had   been   mistakeD* 
What    he    understood    from  his  learned 
friend  was  this,  that  he  had  thus  pledged 
himself  to    their    lordships    not  to  call 
Majoochi  again,  unless  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  tlie  openii^  of  the 
defence.    But  why  did  he  (the  attorney- 
general)  state    d)is?    to  siiow  that   his 
learned  friend  understood  the  rule  at  that 
time  precisely  in  the  way  that  he  (the 
attorney-general)    w^s   contending     for 
now  ?     His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman, 
liad  claimed  a  departure  from  that  ruW, 
as  a  matter  of  right.    He  would   deny 
that  it  was  so.    In  the  courts  below,  the 
judge  would  not  refuse  to  put  any  ques- 
tions that  might  be  necessary  af\er  the 
cross-examination  was  closed ;  but  would 
he    consent    to    postpone     the     cross- 
examiaaiion,    in    order    to   enable    the 
counsel  to  cuUect  facts  from  time^to  time  ? 
Certainly  not.    It  had  been  stated,  that 
the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  bill  going 
forth  to  the  world  without  any  contradic- 
tion,  was  a  great   evil.    It  might  be  a 
disadvantage;   he  did  not  deny  itc   but 
suppose    their   lordships  were    to   yield 
to  the  proposition  of  his  learned  friends 
on    the    other    side,    what    would    be 
the  consequence  ?    The  whole  case  must 
then  be  gone  through  on  both  sides,  and 
after  all  the  facts  were  sifted  and  examined 
the  opposite  counsel    would    claim  the 
right  of  calling  back  the  witnesses  again, 
and    renewing     the    cross*examination, 
after  a  considerable  interval  bad  elapsed. 
In  that  case,  their  lordships  could  hardly 
refuae   the  same  privilege   to  the  other 
parties ;  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  end 
a  disadvMitage  to  the  accused.     They 
did    not   ask    for   a    restriction  of  the 
cro8s-examinatioB>  but  the  other  party 
called  for  an  extension.    Tlieir  lordshipe 
sat  there  to  elicit  the  truth,  witltout  any 
view  either  to  the  Queen,  or  to  those  who 
supported  the  bill,  and  to  see  that  the 
best  rules  should  be  eatabliehed  with  thaa 
object  alone.    If  they  permitted  ihe  exa- 
mination to  proceed  as  his  learned  Arienda 
proposed,  they  would  utterly  reverse  the 
rules  established  in  all  ooarts  where  ifien^ 
tions  af  ectiag  the  lives  and  properties  of 
men  are  determined.    It  was  true  that 
those  rules  were  not  binding  on  their  lord- 
ships t  but  still  they  would  recollect,  that 
they  contained  the  digested  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  and  that  exnerience  had  ooa^ 
firmed  the  |propriety  or  their  applicattoft» 
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Now,  was  there  any  instance  in  which  a 
defendant  in  any  one  of  those  courts  had 
got  up  and  said,  <'  This  witness  whom  you 
have  called  against  me  is  a  man  of  whom 
I  know  nothing;  I  never  saw  him  nor 
heard  of  him  before;  gire  me  time, 
therefore;  delay  your  proceedings  until 
I  have  time  to  inquire  whether  he  has  not 
ibrmelv  made  declarations  inconsistent 
with  his  present  statement  ?**  His  learned 
frinds  were  now  in  a  situation  to  examine 
the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  facts  to 
which  they  had  sworn.  But  suppose  his 
learned  friends  had  not  discovered  any 
facts  with  respect  to  the  witnesses,  their 
lordships,  by  permitting  the  examination 
to  go  on,  would  act  on  the  assumption  that 
they  had :  in  what  a  situation  then,  would 
they  place  the  witness  ?  For  the  incon- 
Tenicnce  likely  to  attend  such  an  ar- 
rangement, he  would  appeal  to  the  'pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  during  the  last 
week.  Had  net  the  most  important  in- 
formation been  elicited,  by  questions  com- 
ing from  their  lordships  at  the  moment, 
which  would  probably  have  been  lost  al- 
together, if  any  bar  had  existed  to  put* 
ting  those  questions  at  that  particular 
time  ?  All  he  requested  was,  that  their 
lordships  would  proceed  as  they  had 
begun.  Fie  did  not  propose  to  them  on 
Saturday  to  alter  the  rule,  but  had  ad- 
dressed them  under  an  apprehension  that 
some  new  rule  was  likely  to  be  adopted. 
He  was  alarmed  at  that  prospect,  because 
he  felt,  that  so  far  from  tending  to  elicit 
the  truth,  the  adoption  of  the  new  rule 
would  amount  to  an  abandonment  of  all 
the  rules  and  principles  so  long  and  so 
wisely  acted  upon.  It  was  with  that  view 
that  he  then  addressed  and  was  now  ad- 
dressing their  lordships.  They  had  al- 
ready granted  much  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  he  hoped  they  would  not  be  induced 
by  the  threats  insinuated  at  the  close  of 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman*s  speech, 
to  lay  down  a  rule  which  any  of  the 
judges  would  refuse  to  adopt  in  any  other 
court  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Solicitor  General  next  addressed 
their  lordships,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  allegations  contained  in  the 
bill.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
permit  him  first  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
assertions  of  his  learned  friend  the  attor- 
ney general  for  the  Queen.  His  colleai^ue, 
9$  well  as  himself,  had  been  chargM  by 
that  learned  gentleman  as  acting  parties 
in  the  present  proceedings.  Had  those 
charges  been  fated  merely  to  meet  the  ear 


of  their  lordships,  he  sliould  have  consi- 
dered a  simple  reference  to  the  conduct' 
of  his  learned  friend  the  attorney  genera^ 
and  of  himself,  as  sufficient  to  refute 
them ;  but  as  he  knew,  from  the  manner  in 
which  those  charges  had  been  made,  that 
they  were  intended  to  operate  in  other 
quarters,  he  should  briefly  advert  to  what 
had  passed.  The  learned  attorney  general 
and  himself  had  been  directed  by  the 
Houscy  to  lay  before  it  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  bill.  In  so  doing,  he 
trusted  they  had  acted  with  candour  and 
with  caution ;  they  had  laid  the  evidence 
up  to  the  present  point  fully  before  the 
House;  and  had  not,  lie  trusted,  in  so 
doing,  pressed  any  argument  which  their 
duty  had  not  compelled  them  to  press,  or 
taken  anv  course  but  such  as  had  appear- 
ed, to  their  fallible  judgments,  the  best 
calculated  for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth. 
The  learned  attorney-general  for  the 
Queen  had  complained  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. There  was  no  person  living  but 
must  have  observed  that,  if  there  had 
been  misrepresentation  abroad,  false 
charges  and  calumnies,  those  calumnies 
had  not  been  confined  to  one  party ;  bat 
had  at  least  been  equally  shared  by  the 
side  which  the  learned  complainant  re- 
presented. It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to 
take  up  a  daily  paper  without  finding  It 
filled  with  the  grossest  libels  against  their 
lordships,  against  the  conduct  of  the  evi- 
dence, against  the  characters  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  against  every  individual  io  any 
way  connected  with  the  present  proceed- 
ings. When  this  charge  had  origin-% 
ally  been  brought  forward,  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side  had  suggested 
that  time  should  be  afforded  to  the  Queen 
to  meet  and  answer  them.  In  conse-^ 
quence  of  that  demand,  time  had  been  aA 
forded,  not  before  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings  (though  even  then  some 
time  had  elapsed) — ^but  at  a  period  far 
more  advantageous  to  the  defendant — at 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  statement  of 
the  facts — after  the  evidence  was  before 
the  House,  and  when  the  whole  case  of 
the  prosecution  was  known  to  the  Queen 
and  to  her  legal  advisers.  In  that  most 
advantageous  stage  of  the  proceeding 
time  had  been  granted  to  the  Queen  for 
collecting  evidence  to  answer  the  chargea 
against  her,  and  to  refute,  if  it  admitted 
of  refutation,  the  evidence  which  had  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  bill.  And  vet 
the  other  side  now  came  to  complain  .tqat 
time  had  not  also  been  aUoired  them  '^ 
I' 
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collect  maCeriali  for  croM-examiaing  the 
witDetsei.  To  that  application  the  House, 
upon  consideration,  would  find  it  iropos* 
siole  to  accede.  He  would  refer  to  what 
had  been  so  often  stated  in  the  course  of 
the  present  proceeding,  that  although  the 
august  assembly  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  was  in  the  course  of  a  legis* 
lative  proceeding,  it  ought  to  act  as  if  it 
was  proceeding  in  a  case  of  judicial  in- 
quiry. According  to  the  language  of 
lord  Cowper,  *'  Although  the  triounal 
was  in  form  legislative,  ^et,  in  substance, 
its  character  was  judicial.  The  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side  had  said,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  proceed  at 
present  in  the  inquiry,  because  they  had 
not  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  them.  He  begged  leave  to 
atate  as  a  fact,  not  to  be  doubted  or  dis- 
puted, he  stated  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  that  in  no  criminal  proceeding 
whatever  in  the  country,  before  any  tri- 
bunal, was  a  party  entitled  to  come  for- 
ward and  call  for  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  Such  wa« 
the  rule,  not  in  common  cases,  but  where 
the  life  of  the  accused  was  at  stake.  It 
was  said,  he  was  aware,  that  sometimes, 
incidentally,  a  knowledge,  of  the  witnesses 
was  obtained  before  the  proceeding  came 
to  ultimate  decision  ;  but  had  it  ever  been 
contended  in  any  tribunal  that,  because  a 
witness  of  whom  the  accused  knew  no- 
thing was  adduced  against  him,  the  court 
was,  therefore,  to  postpone  the  trial  until 
the  defendant  should  nave  inquired  into 
the  character  of  that  witness,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting,  but  of 
cross-examining  him  ?  It  might  be  said, 
that  when  a  person  was  charged  upon  a 
common  indictment,  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  appesred  upon  the  back  of  the 
bill.  They  did;  but  the  partjr  accused 
had  no  right  even  to  the  inspection  of  the 
indictment  until  he  stood  arraigned  upon 
his  trial ;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the 
knowlege  of  many  of  the  noble  lords  whom 
he  was  addressing,  that  bills  frequently 
were  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  party, 
without  the  interval  of  a  minute,  was  put 
upon  his  defence.  The  learned  counsel  who 
appeared  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  were 
i>ot  contented,  however,  with  complaining 
of  the  denial  of  a  list  of  witnesses;  they 
had  urged  that  the  prosecution  had  im- 
properly failed  to  specify  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  acts  were  charged.  In 
answer  to  that  complaint,  he  begged  leave 
to  refer  the  House  to  the  opening  stat 
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uent  of  bis  learned  friend  the  attorney- 
general.  That  statement  had  informed 
the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  charge  was  a  charge  of  a  conti- 
nued series  of  acts  of  adultery  following 
the  Queen  wherever  she  went;  so  follow- 
ing her  of  necessity,  because  she  waa 
always  accompanied  by  the  same  indivi- 
dual, always  cohabiting  with  her.  If, 
therefore  the  bill  had  stated  the  times 
and  places  at  which  the  acts  were 
charged,  it  roust  have  included  every 
place  which  her  majesty  had  visited  in 
the  course  of  her  voyage ;  ft  must  have 
deposed  to  the  whole  period  of  time  from 
her  arrival  at  Naples  up  to  the  institution 
of  the  proceeding  against  her ;  and  the  ne-- 
ces«ary  consequence  of  omitting  such 
continued  charge  would  have  been,  that 
if  any  witness  could  have  spoken  to  an 
act  of  adultery  committed  in  a  place  not 
set  forth  in  the  bill,  that  witness  could 
not  have  been  examined.  The  learned 
attorney-general  of  the  Queen  had  stated,, 
that  in  every  civil  as  well  as  in  every  cri- 
minal case,  the  party  accused  was  entitled 
to  appear  before  the  judge,  and  to  demand 
a  list  of  witnesses — 

Mr.  Brougham* — No  such  thing,  I  ex- 
pressly limited  it  to  civil  cases,  but  said* 
that  an  indictment  gives  a  man  an  equal 
advantage. 

The  Solicitor  General  continued.  He 
thought  that  the  learned  counsel  waa 
more  completely  mistaken  upon  that  point, 
than  even  if  he  had  contended  for  the 
practice  in  criminal  proceedings.  In 
the  presence  of  almost  all  the  law  in 
the  land,  he  denied  that  there  was  any 
such  rule ;  but  the  learned  counsel  on  the 
other  side  introduced  every  thing,  founded 
or  unfounded,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
out,  if  possible,  something  like  a  plausible 
case  before  the  House.  After  these  mis- 
statements by  the  Queen's  attorney-ge- 
neral, in  which,  however,  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  his  learned  co-adjutor,  their 
lordships  would  know  what  reliance  ia 
future  to  place  upon  statements  so  broadly 
made,  when  upon  investigation  they  turned 
out  to  be  so  utterly  unsupported.  It  waa- 
said,  that  the  other  side  could  not  cross- 
examine.  Why  not  ?  To  put  the  case 
of  Saturday,  why  could ^  not  that  witnesa 
be  cross-examined  ?  She  swore  that  the 
Queen  was  present  at  all  the  times  of 
which*  she  spoke;  and  could  not  the 
counsel  consult  their  illustrious  client,  and 
obtain  all  the  information  necessary  for 
cross-examination  ?      Cross-examinatioA 
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ought  not  to  bo  confooflded  with  contra- 
diction ;  to  contradict  a  witness  others 
must  be  called ;  but  if  a  witness  had  pre- 
viously given  a  different  account  of  a 
transaction,  and  that  fact  should  be  dis- 
covered after  the  cross-examination  had 
closed,  he  could  not  be  contradicted  on 
the  subject  unless  he  had  been  questioned 
regarding  it.  If  a  witness  on  the  other 
vide  should  commit  any  apparent  contra- 
diction, undoubtedly  the  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  would  not  imitate  the  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  by  the  Queen's 
attorney-general — too  palpable  to  impose 
upon  any  man.  No  direct  attack  had 
been  made  upon  the  witness  of  Saturday  ; 
but  dark  hints  and  obscure  allusions  were 
thrown  out  to  indicate  what  could  be 
proved,  were  an  opportunity-  afforded. 

Ho  would  now  turn  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  granting  the  prayer  that  had  been 
made.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  all 
bad  had  occasion  to  observe  the  fair  and 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  examina- 
tions  were  conducted  by  their  lordships : 
questions  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
elucidation  of  truth  had  been  put ;  but 
they  could  be  put  no  longer  if  the  cross- 
examination  were  postponed.  He  denied 
that  the  examination  could  be  renewed  at 
a  future  time :  matters  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence suggesting  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  would  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  it  was  idle  to  say  that  they 
might  be  revived  by  a  subsequent  perusal 
of  the  evidence ;  all  who  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  mind  must  know, 
that  it  would  be  cold  and  lifeless,  com- 
pared with  the  active  suggestions  of  the 
moment.  In  this  view  the  postponement 
would  produce  a  grievous  evil.  Again, 
supposing  a  doubt  were  thrown  in  cross- 
examination  upon  any  fact  stated  by  a 
witness,  the  course  was,  to  interrncate 
other  witnesses  in  confirmation  ;  but  if  the 
cross-examination  were  deferred,  no  such 
opportunity  would  be  afforded,  and  the 
case  would  be  thus  unfairly  prejudiced. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for  fresh  witnesses 
might  be  required  in  support  of  the  bill ; 
tbey  must  be  cross-exammed,  re-examin- 
ed, and  finally  submitted  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  House.  Another  difficulty  appeared 
insuperable.  How  was  it  possible  for  the 
counsel  supporting  the  bill  to  know  how 
to  conduct  the  inquiry,  unless  thejrwere 
informed  a  little  of  the  course  of  the 
q|uestions  and  observations  on  the  other 
side  ?    Cf  osf-examination  was  one  of  the 
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roost  important  inquiries  in  eliciting  truth, 
not  by  confuting,  but  by  confirming  the 
witness;  and  if  on  the  other  side  they 
were  permitted  to  know  all  the  case 
against  them  without  giving  the  accusing 
party  the  least  hint  of  their  intentions,  it 
was  an  unfair  and  an  unjust  advantage.  It 
hod  been  well  said  by  one  of  their  lord« 
ships — 

The    Lord    Chancellor, '^You    cannot 
allude  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  House. 

The  Solicilor  General  apologised.  He 
might  perhaps  say  that  it  had  been 
suggested,  that  if  the  cross-examination 
were  delayed  until  all  the  accusing  wit- 
nesses had  been  heard,  the  counsel  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  would  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
cross-examine  the  evidence  for  the  Queen 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time* 
Thus  the  proceeding  might  be  eternal 
and  interminable,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
where  it  could  end.  He  did  not  urge 
these  inconveniences  so  much  in  answer  to 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  as  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  the  rule  now  prevail- 
ing, and  from  which  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  depart.  It  could  not  be  in- 
fringed without  infinite  danger  and  posi- 
tive mischief — without  breaking  in  upon 
the  rules  and  principles  by  which  truth 
can  be  alone  elucidated  and  investigated. 
He  laid  no  stress  on  the  observation,  that 
counsel  in  favour  of  the  bill  could  not  sum 
up  the  evidence  until  the  case  had  been 
gone  through.  Besides  the  course  re- 
commended was  unjust  to  the  witnesses 
tl^emselves:  mud)  of  a  cross-examination 
depended  upon  small  facts  and*  apparently 
insignificant  expresmons,  which  could  not 
be  recollected,  explained,  or  reconciled, 
after  the  inter?al  of  months,  or  even 
weeks.  As  the  object  of  this  proceeding 
was  the  investigation  of  truth,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion would  be  injurious  even  to  the  Queen  ; 
the  witness  would  thus  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  deliberating  upon  the  evidence  he 
should  give,  and  of  preparing  himself  for 
cross-examination ;  and  to  avoid  this,  all 
courts  of  law  required  that  the  cross-exa- 
mination should  immediately  follow  the 
examination  in  chief.  Besides,  a  witness 
under  cross-examination  might  hesitate, 
and  prove  the  untruth  of  whathehad  stated ; 
but  if  he  were  allowed  to  tell  his  story 
straight  forward,  and  was  followed  by 
other  witnesses  to  the  same  fact,  it  might 
amount  to  confirmation,  that  could  net 
afterwardsbeshakeD.««After  recapitulating 
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the  Ttrious  pointfl  he  had  urged,  the 
learned  counsel  went  on  to  observe,  that 
although  in  the  ordinary  administratioo 
of  justice  the  circumstance  of  the  wit- 
nesses coming  from  abroad,  gave  neither 
f»arty  a  claim  to  postponement,  yet  their 
ordships  had  grantea  as  much  as  possible 
without  wholly   defeating   the  ends    of 

tustice.  An  important  advantage  had 
»een  conceded  to  the  other  side;  for 
though  it  was  decided  that  the  cross- 
examination  should  not  be  entirely  post* 
poned;  yet  if  any  facts  could  be  ad- 
duced coming  afterwards  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  party,  their  lordships,  relying 
on  the  candour  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen,  had  consented  that  the  witness 
fthould  be  called  back,  and  the  croas- 
examination  renewed.  No  tribunal  could 
go  further ;  but  to  grant  the  whole  request 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  would  be  to 
defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  inquiry, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who 
Dopeared  at  their  lordships  bar  in  support 
ot  the  bill  to  discharge  their  duty. 

Mr*  Brougham  commenced  his  reply 
by  stating,  that  little  had  been  offered  on  the 
other  side  requiring  an  answer.  He  could 
not,  however,  allow  their  lordships  to 
separate  without  setting  himself  right  with 
regard  to  a  mis^otation  (undesigned  of 
course)  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
made  from  their  lordships'  journals.  It 
was  easy  to  mis*state  a  case,  and  easier 
to  assert,  that  a  case  had  beeh  mis-stated. 
The  counsel  on  the  other  side  were  very 
sharp  men;  but  h  would  be  well  for 
them  to  be  accurate  as  well  as  sharp, 
when  they  impeached  the  accuracy  of 
other  folks.  The  attorney-general  had 
fallen  into  an  error,  though  he  was 
aided  and  accompanied  by  the  solicitor- 
general  who  generally  spoke  with  great 
contempt  of  every  boay  but  himself'^and 
their  lordships.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
made  this  exception,  because  the  solicitor- 
ffeneralhad  been  pleased  to  bestow  his 
nigh  commendation  upon  their  lordships : 
though  not  lawyers,  in  the  excess  of  his 
approbation  he  had  admitted,  (hat  their 
lordships  had  put  some  questions  to  (he 
witnesses  in  a  form  sufficiently  judicious. 
(Order,  order.)  He  was  merely  repeat- 
ing what  had  been  said  by  his  learned 
friend,  who  had  not  been  tnterropted 
while  expressing  his  approbation :  it  was 
a  tribute  from  one  who  filled  the  high  of- 
fice of  the  kmg's  solicitor-general— it  was 
of  considerable  value,  and  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  trusted  it  bad  been  received 
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by  the  house  with  beeomfaig  gratiuukw 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  came  frooi 
the  solicitor-'general—- the  only  lawyer,  al 
least  the  only  aceomplished  lawyer  in  the 
profession,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  friends,  who,  by  the  bye^ 
monopolixed  that  opinion  as  be  did  tho 
knowledge  of  the  law.  The  solicitor^ 
general  had,  too,  a  most  able  coadjutor* 
and  between  them  both  it  might  be 
said,  that  they  had  exclusive  possession  of 
all  the  law,  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  talent^ 
and  all  the  accomplishments  on  the  pre« 
sent  occasion.  In  truth,  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  had  only  one  or  two  books  :«*« 
they  were  only  endowed  with  a  volume 
or  two^but  that  was  sufficient  upon  the 
present  occasion-^ud  to  those  volumM 
they  referred,  upon  those  volumes  thew 
relied,  upon  that  fortress  they  retreatet^ 
from  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  theif 
attacks.  Mudi  had  been  said  regarding 
the  case  of  tite  duchess  of  Norfolk ;  but 
while  his  learned  friends,  relying  on  their 
own  resources,  only  furnished  themselvea 
with  Cobbett's  State  Trials;  he  and  the 
Queen's  solicitor-general  had  provided 
themselves  with  the  original  joumab  of 
their  lordships  House.  Tlie  other  skle 
relied  on  the  octavo  edition,  while  the  oA 
ginal  folio,  which  would  be  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice  (if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  state  what  would  be  evidence,  not  to 
much  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of  the 
land,  and  of  their  lordships,  as  in  the 
overawing  presence  of  that  greatest  of  all 
law  authorities  the  solicitor-general,  by 
whom  he  had  been  Yebuked  within  the 
last  half  hour),  had  been  produced  in  op->^ 
position  to  it.  From  that  folio  it  was  evi« 
dent,  that  all  that  the  attorney-general  had 
advanced  was  founded  in  error,  and  tl|at 
all  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  had  said  waa^ 
confirmed  by  indisputable  fact.  But,  God 
forbid  that  he  should  glory  or  triumph 
over  his  learned  friends  as  they  had  done 
over  him ;  but  it  did  happen,  that  id>out 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  in  this  House  (for 
he  had  no  objection  to  specify  time  and 
place  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  )> 
ne  had  read  the  46th  and  47tn  pages  of 
the  15th  volume  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  was  slated  the 
whole  of  what  he  had  ventured  to  subihil» 
It  there  appeared,  that  the  proctor  of  the 
duchess  of  NorfbJk  had  asked  many  quea* 
tions  of  the  witnesses,  in  order  to  fiirnisli 
himself  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  their 
conduct  and  character :  he  had  inouired  of 
Margaret   Blwoody  where  was  her  last 
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abode,  whether  she  was  single  or  married, 
with  whom  ahe  now  lived,  and  other  in- 
terrogatories of  the  same  sort;  after 
which  she  was  sworn,  and  not  till  then. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  with  Anne 
Burton ;  she  was  asked  if  she  were  a  maid 
{be  had  ventured  to  put  no  such  question 
to  the  witness  of  &iturday),  whether  she 
always  had  lived  in  Chancery-lane*  whe- 
ther she  had  been  servant  to  the  lords 
Ferrers  and  Devon,  and  whetherat  the  time 
of  examinationshe  lived  at  her  own  cost  and 
charges :  to  the  last,  much  to  her  credit, 
ahe  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Then 
abe  was  sworn,  and  not  till  then ;  and  the 
aaaie  mode  was  pursued  with  twenty  other 
witnesses,  one  of  the  last  of  whom  was 
Kicbard  Owen,  and  he  was  asked  whether 
be  was  kept  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  But, 
said  the  attorney-general,  from  his  great 
authority,  no  copy  of  charges  and  no  list 
of  witnesses  was  given ;  but  from  the 
Journals  it  was  clear  that  the  contrary 
was  the  truth.  The  duchess  petitioned 
iox  them,  but  a  difnculty  was  for  a  time 
thrown  in  the  way  by  a  Latin  protest 
delivered  in  by  the  proctor,  which  tor  the 
more  easy  comprehension  of  the  House 
of  Lords  must  nrst  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar.  At  length,  however,  the  list  was 
furnished,  and  most  complete  it  was,  for 
it  went  over  the  life  and  occupation  of 
every  witness  for  six  or  eight  preceding 
years,  and  then  three  further  days  were 
allowed  to  the  duchess  for  inquiry. 
Therefore,  he  said,  with  all  possible 
Immiiity  and  deference  to  the  learned  self- 
coBuplaceney  of  the  solicitor-general  (with 
whom  he  was  far  indeed  from  putting  him- 
aelf  in  competition,  for  all  that  he  ( Mr. 
Brougham)  had  acquired  had  come  rather 
by  (^od's  good  pro?idenoe,  than  by  any 
industry  or  merit  of  his  own)  that  the 
case  completely  bore  him  out  in  all  the 
observations  he  had  made. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the  in* 
accuracy  of  whidi  he  complained  was, 
that  lA  the  particular  list  of  times  and 
filaces  given  in,  his  learned  friend  said  it 
sras  five  months,  whereas  it  was  six  years. 

Mr.  Brougham  answered,  that  if  time 
were  of  any  consequence  to  his  argument, 
be  could  show  that  the  attorney-general 
was  here  again  in  error,  for  the  specifica- 
tion allowed  to  the  duchess  extended  from 
Janeary,  1685,  to  August,  1691 ;  and  if 
ilie  same  course  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  her  majesty,  she  would  at  this 
tnoment  have  stood  in  a  very  di^rent 
aituatioQ.    8o  much  for  the  attorney 'ge- 


neral He  (Mr.  Brougham)  fdt  IqA-* 
nitely  more  awe  in  approaching  his  most 
learned  coadjutor,  because  he  knew  his 
habit  always  was  to  tell  the  opponent  who 
"  touched  him  near  ** — «  O !  get  you 
gone !  you  are  no  lawyer — you  can  be  no 
lawyer — you  are  only  the  queen's  attor-^ 
ney-general ;  but  I  am  the  king's  solicitor^ 
general !"  That  was  a  fact  which  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  could  not  dispute  or  traverse  { 
and  that  alone  was  enough  to  deter  him 
from  attempting  to  grapple  with  any  of 
the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced; 
he  felt  a  conscious  inferiority:  he  was 
aware  that  be  was  far  below  the  king's 
solicitor-general  in  rank  and  in  know* 
ledge:  the  solicitor-general  might  say 
that  he  was  only  *<  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,**  and  a  very  little  it  was,  if  his  own 
opinion  were  to  be  taken:  the  wonder 
therefore  was,  that  with  all  his  learning 
and  greatness  he  could  condescend  to  mis* 
state  the  arguments  used  against  him. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  felt  the  highest  ad* 
miration  for  the  great  man  of  whom  ha 
was  speakiuff :  nothing  he  could  say  could 
add  one  leaf  to  the  wreath  of  laurel  he 
had  obtained—- nothing  he  could  advance 
could  give  one  more  spark  to  tlie  glory 
which  both  the  solicitor-general  and  his 
powerful  coadjutor  had  been  daily  in<^ 
creasing  during  this  investigation,  and  be* 
fore  the  patrons  of  this  bill,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  their  well-merited  pror 
fessional  promotion.  Propria  marte  they 
had  acquired  immortal  reputation,  and 
melancholy  it  was  to  reflect,  that  even 
these  men,  the  most  illustrious  and  exalted 
of  their  species,  had  still  some  taint  of  the 
frailty  of  our  common  nature.  Not  only 
had  they  mis-stated  arguments,  but  they 
had  substituted  one  for  another.  Fla 
(Mr.  Brouf^uun)  had  never  said,  that  ia 
a  civil  suit  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a 
particular  of  time  and  place,  but  that  he 
had  a  right  to  such  a  particular,  as  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  declaration,  made  it 
a  matter  of  absolute  certainty,  that  he 
could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  must 
come  prepared  into  court.  If  this  were 
not  furnished,  a  judge  would  make  an  or- 
der for  the  purpose,  and  in  his  own  little 
experience  (never  comparing  it  with  that 
of  the  king's  solicitor-general)  this  had 
been  done  over  and  over  acain.  But  this 
was  not  a  civil  action,  nothing  like  a  civil 
action ;  and  he  asked  whether,  in  all  cri- 
minal proceedings,  certainty  was  not  by 
law  secAred  to  an  individual  accused  ?  A 
man  commilted  fur  a  felony  to  York-cas- 
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tie,  and  put  in  a  course  of  irial  in  York- 
thire»  knew  that  the  offence  must  be  charged  ' 
to  have  been  committed  there ;  but  here 
the  crime  was  extended  over  many  years, 
and  over  many  quarters  of  the  globe :  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa  were  charged  as  the 
scenes  of  her  majesty's  adultery.    In  the 
same  way  an  indictment  was  not  for  a 
series  of  felonious  acts :  it  was  for  picking 
the  pocket  speciBcally  of  A.  B.,  and  not 
for  a  pocket-picking  intercourse  of  seven 
years  of  a  man's  life ;  and  there  was  hardly 
an  instance  of  a  person  being  pot  upon 
his  trial  in  this  country  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
charge,  and  of  the  place  where  the  offence 
was  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated.— 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  down  a  rule  as  a  guide 
for  the  future :  far  be  it  from  him  to  object 
to  the  utmost  regularity,  hut  it  did  seem 
a  little  strange  that  all  of  a  sudden  his 
learned  friends  minds  were  directed  to 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  as  if  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  hereafler  to  form  a 
great  chapter  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
Resolutions  might  be  made  by  the  House 
not  to  draw  certain  matters  into  prece- 
dent; but  that  was  a  bunaling  way  of 
doing  business,  and  he  would  seriously  a^k 
their  lordships  if  thev  were  bound  here  to 
act  as  if  Queen's  bills  were  to  become  in 
future  as  common  as  turnpike-road  and 
canal  bills?     The   argument  had    been 
pushed  even  thus  far :  it  was  said,  that  it 
was  better  that  the  individual  in  this  par- 
ticular case  should  suffer  than  that  a  per- 
manent rule  should  not   be  established. 
Surely  this  argument,  if  good  for  any 
thing,  might  be  pressed  both  ways;  for 
he  might  ask  their  lordship  to  lay  down 
a  rule  favourable  to  the  Queen,  and  pres- 
aing  hard  upon  her  accuser,  in  order  that 
in  future  it  might  be  adhered  to  inflexibly. 
Why  was  all  the  load  to  be  cast  upon  the 
weaker  party?    Why  was  a  rule  to  be 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  Queen  only  ?  The 
rule  of  law,  and  the  ordinary  merciful  pre- 
sumption of  the  judges  was,  that  it  was 
better  that  ten  guilty  men  should  escape 
than  that  one  innocent  should  suffer :  but 
now  it  was  to  be  reversed  at  the  instance 
of  those  two  sages  of  the  profession,  and 
ten  innocent  persons  were  to  be  punished 
that    one  guilty  might   not    avoid  the 
merited  sentence*     But  the  Queen  was  in 
a  situation  of  great  disadvantage  compared 
with  her  prosecutors :  her  acquittal,  nay, 
even  her  conviction,  could  not  bt  pleaded 
ia  bar  of  any  further  proceeding :  this  bill 


might  be  withdrawn  and  amended,  again 
withdrawn  and  again  amended:  toUesquaiies 
new  measures  might  be  offered  to  their  lord- 
»hips  against  the  Queen,  and  session  after 
session  she  might  be  put  upon  her  trial. 
This  was  no  slight  difference ;  and  another 
important  distinction  hadbeen  demonstrat- 
ed already  by  the  evident,  that  the  Queen's 
accusers  had  a  power  of  procuring  witnesses 
which  she  could  not  enjoy.    Not  only  were 
large  sums  at  their  command,  not  only 
was  force  used  where  bribery  failed,  but 
the  force  (for  the  conclusion  was  irresisti- 
ble) used  to  bring  the  king's  witnesses 
would  not  be  employed  to  make  those  of 
the  Queen  come.   Further,  the  same  force 
found  efiectual  in  driving  the  king's  wit- 
nesses over,  would  be  exerted  to  keep  the 
Queen's  witnesses  back.     He  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  so  deeply  skilled  in  human  nature 
as  his  learned  friends ;  but  he  guessed  that 
the  same  power  which  said  to  one  man,  <■  Go 
over  to  give  evidence  against  the  Queen," 
was  not  likely  to  tell  another,  <<  Go  you 
to  give  evidence  in  her  favour."     He 
might  assume  even  more;  the  govern- 
ment which  told  the  king's  witnesses  to 
stay  away  from  England  at  their  peril, 
would  warn  those  of  the  Queen  to  go  to 
England  at  their  peril.— These  (concluded 
Mr.  Brougham)  are  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  situation.    Upon  these,  and 
other  grounds  which  we  have  stated,  we 
leave  the  case  in  your  lordships  bands- 
ignorant  of  any  way  how  to  lead  your  lord- 
ships out  of  the  difficulties,  into  which  we 
have  got— not  quite  certain  that  you  are 
not  stepped  in  so  deep,  that  **  returning 
were  more  tedious  then  go  o'er'\     We 
may  be  like  the  king  that  Boyle  used  to 
call    the    cloud-commanding  king,  that 
could    throw  a  darkness  and  mist  over 
most  points  and  render  none  more  clear : 
but  at  the  same  time,  I  assure  this  House 
that  we  have  applied  ourselves  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  and  diligence,  to  see  if  we 
could  discover  some  way  in  whidi  these 
clouds  could  be  dispersed,  and  the  path 
of  justice,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeaing. 
be  made  straight  and  smooth;  but  in  this 
our  constant  diligence  and  constant  endea- 
vours we  have  wholly  and  entirely  foiled. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn,  the  arguments  of 
counsel  being  finished.    He  thought  it 
but  right  Uiat  the  House  should  taxa  till 
to-morrow  morning  to  consider  what  role 
it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt.    Before 
he  sat  down,  however,  he  feh  it  absolutely 
requisite  to  make  an  observation  upoa 
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what  had  last  fallen  from  her  majesty** 
actorney-general.  He  felt  it  essential  to 
state  that  unlimited  pecuniary  .means 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen's 
professional  agents,  for  the  purposes  of  her 
majesty's  defence;  and  that  with  regard 
to  foreign  governments  compelling  wit- 
nesses to  attend  here,  some  of  them  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  resort  to  any  such 
compulsion;  but  that  whatever  govern- 
ments did  compel  witnesses  to  come  here, 
and  more  particularly  the  principal  power 
under  whose  jurisdiction  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses resided,  the  same  means  that  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
witnesses  to  attend  here  to  give  evidence 
in  support  of  the  bill,  would  undoubtedly 
be  used  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  Queen* 

Lord  Erskine  recommended  the  House 
So  pause  even  now  in  the  course  they 
were  pursuing,  beset  as  they  were  with 
difficulties,  anid  as  the  only  means  of  get* 
ting  into  the  right  course,  to  postpone 
the  further  proceeding  till  the  Queen 
should  be  ready  with  her  defence,  end  in 
the  mean  time  to  grant  her  majesty  a  list 
of  witnesses,  and  a  specification  of  times 
And  places.  He  would  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect  to-morrow  morning. 
.    Adjourned  till  to-morrow. 
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Tuesday^  Auguit  29. 

■    The  House  having  been  called  over. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  tliat 
when  he  made  the  motion  yesterday  that 
CM)unsel  should  be  called  in,  it  was  with 
the  view  of  hearing  what  might  be  said  on 
either  side  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction 
he  had  moved  respecting  the  course  of 

I>roceeding.  He  had  then  observed,  that 
le  should  not  think  himself  bound  by  any 
opinion  he  had  given  on  the  subject  of  his 
motion,  if,  upon  the  statement  of  the  coun- 
sel, it  should  appear  necessary  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  that  an  alteration 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  cross- 
examinations.  He  still  conceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  course  recommended  by  his 
motion  was  that  which  was  most  conveni- 
ent for  their  lordships*  proceedings  ;  and 
also,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  case  of  her  majesty, 
the  most  advantageous  for  her  interests. 
But  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  had  not 
thought  so,  and  in  their  argument  at  the 
iuir  had  pressed  for  a  contrary  course  ; 
namely,  toat  tJiey  should  have  leave,  af- 


ter certain  qtiestions  were  asked  of  a  wit* 
ness,  to  postpone  their  cross-examination 
to  a  subsequent  period.  In  insisting  on 
this  point,  they  had  referred  to  what  they 
conceived  to  be  an  understanding  upon 
the  subject.  He  was  certainly  ready  to 
allow  that  on  Saturday  last  an  option  had 
been  given  them  under  the  discretion  of 
the  House,  and  on  their  asking  for  it,  to 
put  a  few  questions,  and  to  postpone  the 
remainder  of  the  cross-examination.  Up- 
on consideration  therefore,  of  the  incon- 
venience of  withdrawing  an  advantage 
which  appeared  to  have  been  conceded 
to  them,  he  thought  that  their  lordships 
ought  to  continue  the  indulgence ;  it 
being  always  understood  that  the  coun- 
sel in  support  of  the  bill  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  sum  up  their  case  until 
the  whule  of  the  cross-examinations 
should  be  concluded.  In  stating  this  as 
the  result  of  the  consideration  he  hid 
given  to  the  question,  after  hearing  the 
counsel  <m  both  sides,  he  must  still  say, 
that  he  thought  the  other  course  the  best, 
both  for  the  convenience  of  their  lord- 
ships and  the  Queen's  defence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  distinction  between  the 
two  modes  was  unimportant ;  because,  if 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  were  allowed 
to  call  back  witnesses  for  a  second  cross- 
examination,  upon  their  stating  a  spe- 
cial case,  it  would  be  )very  easy  for  them 
to  accomplish  that  object,  as  they  cotild 
find  no  difficulty  in  laying  such  a  case 
before  their  lordships  whenever  they 
should  think  it  necessary.  ^^  then, 
the  difference  between  the  ^Kcourses 
was  so  little,  he  thought  theinSrdships, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  should  now 
allow  the  course  for  which  the  counsel  for 
the  Queen  contended.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  the  motion  he  had 
made  yesterday,  and  to  move  in  its  stead, 
that  the  counsel  be  called  in  and  informed, 
that  the  House  consented,  under  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case,  to  allow 
them  to  proceed  in  the  cross-examina- 
tion in  the  way  in  whiclr  they  had  pro- 
posed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
according  to  their  lordships*  standing; 
orders,  when  a  motion  was  once  submitted 
to  their  consideration,  it  could  not  be 
withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the 
whole  House.  It  was  therefore  sufficient 
that  one  peer  should  object,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion. 

Earl  Grey  was  aware  that  bis  noble 
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friend  was  perfectlj  right  ia  whai  he  had 
•Uted  respecting  the  rules  of  the  House ; 
but  be  ditfered  with  hiip  as  to  the  necessi* 
tj  of  opposing  the  withdrawing  of  the 
•notion  in  question*  He  thought  his  no* 
ble  friend  ought  to  state  some  ground  for 
his  opposition. 

The  Esrl  of  Liverpool  admitted  that 
the  noble  earl  was  perfectly  correct  in  liis 
reference  to  the  orders  of  the  House. 
He  certainly  had  a  right  to  oppose  the 
withdrawing  the  motion  ;  but  the  difficul- 
ty could  be  easily  got  over,  by  his  pro- 
posing the  motion  he  had  now  suggested 
as  an  amendment  on  his  motion  of  yester- 
day. 

Lord  Erskine  was  happy  to  see  minis- 
ters  at  last  coming  forward  to  amend 
their  own  awkward  work.  As  minis- 
ters  were  thus  (disposed  to  amend  their 
own  motion,  and  to  correct  their  own 
ili-judged  proceedings,  nothing  couid 
give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  withdraw 
the  motion  he  had  proposed,  if  he  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  the  counsel 
lor  the  defence  were  to  be  permitted  to 
have  the  advantages  to  which  they  were 
justly  entitled. 

Tne  Earl  of  Harrtmby  said,  that  to  re- 
move any  objection  as  to  the  amendment 
being  proposed  by  his  noble  friend,  he 
would  move  it  himself. — The  noble  lord 
accordingly  moved  the  resolution  stated 
by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  as  an  amendment 
on  the  motion  made  by  that  noble  lord 
yesterday. 

The  E^  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
the  ^^^^p  ^^  now  put  into  a  shape 
which  calm  for  their  lordships* attention  ; 
for  it  came  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
motion  made  by  the  first  lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  amended  by  the  president  of 
the  council.  It  was  singular  enough  that 
this  proposition  should  come  from  the  no- 
ble earl  opposite,  who  had  contended  so 
strenuously  for  a  diffierent  course  ;  but  if 
the  motion  were  to  be  agreed  to,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  Queen  permitted  to 
suspend  the  cross-examination  of  a  wit- 
ness, and  resume  it  at  pleasure,  he  should 
be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  the  exami- 
nations by  the  House  were  to  take  place. 
The  proper  time  would  be  at  the  close 
of  tlic  cross-examination  ;  but  how  was 
that  to  be  done,  if  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen,  after  having  cross-examined  a  wit- 
*^^M,  were  Xo  say  he  was  not  sure  but 

at  he  would  have  occasion  to  call  up 

^  witness  again  ?    He  had  a  right  to 

B  the  noble  lords  what  their  view  of  the 
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coorse  to  be  pursued  b  thb  nespect  was* 
Xfler     having    come    down   with    tbia 
motion,  which  they  had  converted  into 
ao  ameDdrocnty  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
state  what  was  to  be  done  in  that  import- 
ant part  of  the  examination  to  which  be 
lud  alluded.     He  really  wished  the  noble 
lords  would  state  to  the  House  when  and 
in  what  manner  the  peers  were  to  exa* 
mine.    He  need  not  remind  the  House, 
that  one  of  the  many  difficulties  he  had 
pointed  out  yesterday  as  unavoidably  cod« 
nected  with  the  course  proposed  to  be 
pursued  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
was  that  of  leaving  it  .quite   uncertaio 
at  what  period  of  the  proceedings  their 
lordships  should  examine.    But  the  no- 
ble earl  had   assigned  a  curious  reason 
for  his    conduct    on   the   present  occa« 
sion.      He     had    contended,   that,    the 
thing    would   come   to   the  same  point 
whether    the     cross-examination    were 
gone   fully  into  immediately   after   the 
examination  in  chief,  or  whether  tliecoui>« 
sel  for  the  Queen  were  allowed  to  suspend 
the  cross-examination,  and  recall  the  wit-« 
ness  at  a  future  period ;  because,  said  he, 
as  the  counsel  were  to  be  allowed  to  re* 
call  a  witness  on  stating  a  speciaLcase  for 
so  doing,  it  would  be  impossible  n>r  thera 
ever  to  fail  in  making  out  such  a  case. 
Now,  if  this  was  the  noble  carfs  opinion, 
why  did  he  take  the  trouble  of  making 
his  motion  yesterday  ?    The  noble  earl 
was  certainly  the  first  person   who  bad 
ever,  thought     fit   to   abandon    a   mo- 
tion on  the  day  after  he  had  made  it,  on 
such  a  ground.     He  had  also  contended 
that  the  course  he  recommended  was  thai 
which  was    most    convenient   for    their 
lordships'  proceedings,  and  consequently 
the  best,  while  it  was  at  tlie  same  time 
the  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Queen.    All  tills  the  noble  earl  had 
argued  for,  and  yet  he  now  abandoned 
the  motion  he  had  made  for  carrying  his 
own  recommendation  into  efiect.     Such 
an  instance  of  inconsistency  and  vacilla* 
tion  of  opinion,  he  believed,  never  had 
before  been  exhibited.     It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  agree  to  the  amendment,  and 
he  would  therefore  vote  for  the  original 
motion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  himself  call- 
ed upon  to  say  a  few  words,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord^ 
and  he  could  not  but  complain  of  the  tone 
in  which  that  noble  lord  had  just  spoken 
with  respect  to  the  motion  under  their 
lord^ps'  consideration.    When  be  .made 
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the  motion  yesterday,  he  was  far  from 
holding  out  the  course  it  recommended 
as  indispensable.  He  had»  on  the  con- 
trary, expressly  stated,  that  be  thought 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  their  lord- 
9hi(>6  to  decide  until  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  were  heard.  When  counsel 
were  called  to  the  bar  by  their  lord- 
ships'  order  to  argue  a  question,  it 
was  absurd  to  sav  that,  whatever  they 
might  urge,  the  House  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  change  its  opinion.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  hearing  those  learn- 
ed persons  at  all,  if  what  they  said  was 
never  to  have  any  influence  on  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House  ?  He  had  stated 
yesterday,  in  reply  to  a  noble  lord  op- 
posite, that  he  did  not  think  himself  more 
bound  than  any  other  of  their  lordships  to 
Che  opinion  expressed  in  his  motion.  He 
had  expressly  stated  that  he  considered 
himself  as  free  as  any  other  peer  to  re* 
commend  an  alteration  in  the  course  of 
proceeding.  With  regard  to  the  incon- 
sistency, tnerefore,  which  the  noble  lord 
fancied  he  had  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
m  his  counduct,  that  noble  lord  pro- 
ceededj^together  on  a  mistake.  He 
must  Ffimher  observe,  he  had  never 
stated,  that  the  mode  of  examination 
recommended  by  his  motion  and  that 
proposed  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, were  the  same.  He  was  too  sensi- 
ble that  they  were  very  different  to  make 
any  such  assertion.  What  he  had  stated 
was  this  :•— that  under  his  motion  of  yes* 
terday  the  practical  effect  would  be  much 
the  same  as  if  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Queen's  counsel  were  adopted,  because 
the  advantage  for  her  majesty's  defence 
Would  be  the  same,  or  indeed,  as  he  had 
shown.  In  some  respects  greater,  by  the 
mode  he  recommended.  And  here  he  bad 
to  observe,  that  the  House  was  not,  as 
some  noble  lords  had  contended,  bound 
to  be  strictly  guided  by  the  practice  of 
courts  of  justice.  They  were  justified, 
when  they  thought  it  necessary,  to  take  a 
far  greater  latitude  ;  and  so  far  from  his 
motion  of  yesterday  being  founded  on  the 
practice  of  the  courts  bebw,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  their  lordships  that  it  went 
much  farther.  The  ground,  therefore,  on 
which  he  agreed  to  the  amendment  moved 
by  his  noble  friend  was  simply  this  : — 
that  an  indulgence  had  been  already 
granted  by  the  House,  whether  wisely  or 
not  he  should  not  now  discuss— that  an 
expectation  had  been  held  out,  whether 
properly  or  not  was  not  then  the  ques- 


tion, which  he  thought  ought  not  now  to 
be  disappointed.  As  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  msisted  upon  what  they  consider- 
ed to  have  been  an  understanding,  and  as 
they  pressed  for  it  as  indispensable  for  the 
interest  of  their  client,  he  should  not  re- 
fuse their  demand.  Whatever  might 
sometimes  be  done  in  the  heat  of 
debate  on  political  questions,  he  could 
never,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  be  per« 
suaded  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  counsel  at  the  bar,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was 
always  ready  on  conviction  to  give  up 
any  opinion  he  had  previously  formed. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  that  if,  when  the 
counsel  were  called  In,  they  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  mode  of 
proceedings  now  to  be  offered  to  them, 
he  would  be  silent  for  ever ;  but  if  thej 
said  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  then  bte 
would  move  an  adjournment  of  the  House* 
He  wished  that  counsel  should  be  call- 
ed in,  and  that  it  should  be  ascertain-' 
ed  from  them  what  they  required  of 
their  lordships.  The  House  did  not 
seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  the 
counsel  asked.  They  asked,  that  evl* 
dence  should  not  go  forth  to  poison 
the  public  mind  without  the  best  antf- 
dote  they  could  give  at  the  same  time— « 
that  they  should  proceed  as  far  in  the 
cross-examination  as  they  were  enabled 
by  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  that  the  bane  and  antidote 
should  go  together.  God  fotbid,  that 
this  House  should  refuse  a  rteuest  §o 
just  and  so  moderate  t  The  noble  lord 
wished  distinctly  to  know  if  their  lord- 
ships meant  that  the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  should,  afler  tho  adjournment,  call 
the  witnesses  again  andT  cross-examine 
them. 

The  Earl  of  LroerpooU  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  potting 
what  questions  they  pleased  to  the  wit- 
nesses after  the  examination-in-chtef.  He 
was  also  willing  that,  on  stating  that  they 
wished  to  call  any  witness  again,  they 
should  have  leave  to  subject  thAt  witness 
to  a  second  or  renewed  examination  at  any 
time  they  might  .think  fit.  The  only  con- 
dition he  wished  to  impose  was,  that  the 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  diould  not 
be  caned  upon  to  close  the  case;  in 
support  of  the  bill  until  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  bad  finished  all  their  cross- 
examinations. 

Lord  Erskine  was  happy  to  hear  thi» 
explanation  given.    He  was  glad  to  ''" 
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that  the  House  was  diipoted  to  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Gil  Bias,  who  retraced  his 
steps  aod  went  back  again  when  he  was 
able  to  do  no  better.  What  was  now 
agreed  to  was  nothing  more  than  that 
course  which  had  been  held  out  as  a  com- 
pensation on  the  rejection  of  his  motion. 
He  had  listened  too  carefully  to  the  power- 
ful speech  made  by  the  noble  earl  on  that 
occasion  to  have  misunderstood  him.  He 
hoped  he  should  now  have  some  credit 
with  the  House  for  having  at  least  rightly 
understood  what  the  noble  earl  said  on 
that  occasion,  and  fairly  represented  him. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Donotighmore  felt  himself 
bound  to  state,  that  the  opinion  given  to 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  was,  to  take 
the  whole  cross-examination  at  the  time, 
or  defer  the  whole  to  their  defence*  There 
were  now  three  questions  before  the 
House:  1st,  the  examination  of  the  Lords ; 
2nd,  the  postponement  of  the  cross-exami- 
nation ;  and  Srd,  the  time  of  summing  up. 
He  would  take  the  last  first,  as  it  scarcely 
required  a  word,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
close  the  case  until  the  evidence  was  finish- 
ed on  both  sides.  As  to  the  examination 
by  their  lordships,  from  which  much  good 
bad  already  arisen,  he  contended  there 
vras  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, nothing  in  law,  to  prevent  it. 
Was  there,  he  asked,  any  case  made 
out  bv  the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  show  that 
their  lordships  should  not  put  questions  i 
On  the  contrary,  all  parties  agreed  that 
such  examination  was  productive  of  great 
advantage.  In  what  court  had  it  ever  heen 
said  that  the  judges  of  the  court  had  not 
a  riffht  to  examine  the  witnesses  ?  On  the 
wholei  he  conceived  that  the  House  ought 
at  once  to  come  to  .a  right  understanding. 
Their  lordships  had  no  objection  to  the 
cross-examination^  proceeding  when  the 
examination  in  chief  was  ended,  or  to  its 
being  postponed  to  a  subsequent  period  ; 
and  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  should 
have  the  privilege  and  full  right  either  of 
cross-examining  the  witnesses  immediate- 
ly on  the  close  of  the  direct  examination, 
or  of  postponing  it  entirely.  This  was 
not  granted  as  an  indulgence,  it  was  a 
matter  of  right. 

Lord  EUenboraugh  said,  that  undoubt- 
edly! the  difficulties  attending  either  course 
were  considerable,  but  they  appeared  to 
him  to  press  just  as  heavily  on  the  counsel 
for  the  oil],  as  on  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side.  The  counsel  for  the  bill  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  cross-examination  spreading 
over  a  series  of  years,  and    had  as  Httle 
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knowledge  of  the  state  or  character  of  the 
witnesses  as  their  opponents.  They  were 
as  much  entitled,  therefore,  to  a  delay,  if 
they  required  it,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
re-examination;  and  if  new  witnesses 
should  be  produced  for  the  defence,  to 
further  time,  in  order  to  meet  such  addi- 
tional evidence.  Let  their  lordships,  then, 
consider  to  what  extent  this  proceeding 
must  be  carried.  They  might  again  and 
again  be  called  upon,  to  postpone  an  ex- 
amination, and  every  postponement  might 
furnish  occasion  for  another.  Once  en- 
gaged in  such  a  course,  he  firmly  believed 
that  they  would  find  it  impossible  ever  to 
bring  this  inquiry  to  a  close.  If  their  lord- 
ships adopted  such  a  principle  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  ne  apprehend- 
ed that  the  ends  of  justice  must  be  disap- 
pointed. So  insurmountable  appeared  to 
htm  the  difficulties  which  would  then  pre-' 
sent  themselves  in  the  way  of  attaining 
those  ends,  that  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  negative  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  earl.  A  specification  of  the  times 
and  places  at  which  the  alleged  offences 
had  been  committed  would,  in  his  opi- 
nion, have  been  productive  of  Imb  incon- 
venience than  the  course  now  jpFoposed* 
Lists  of  witnesses  would  then  have  been 
interchanged,  the  first  adjournment  would 
have  been  for  a  longer  period  of  time;  but 
then,  when  they  finally  met,  they  would 
have  been  enabled  to  proceed  free  from 
all  those  inconveniences  by  which  they 
were  at  present  embarrassed.  No  doubt 
there  would  now  be  some  reason  to  com- 
plain on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  in  the 
case  of  an  adjournment,  that  tlie  case 
against  her  had  been  opened,  and  evidence 
lefl  to  rankle  in  the  public  mind  before 
she  could  have  a  ^uU  opportunity  oi  en- 
tering on  her  defence.  But  this  the  coun- 
sel for  her  majesty  had  themselves  proposed 
to  inflict  on  her ;  and  he  doubted  much 
whether  counsel  could  be  replaced  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  to  carrying  on  a 
cross-examination  after  an  adjournment  aa 
they  were  in  before.  A  third  course  had 
been  pointed  out,  but  he  could  not  see  the 
superior  advantage  of  it ;  and  in  the  midst, 
therefore,  of  so  many  difficulties,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  the  proceeding  suggested 
by  his  noble  and  learned  friend  was  the 
more  advisable.  He  trusted  their  lord- 
ships would  regard  the  character  of  the 
House,  and  not  establish  precedents  which 
either  immediately,  or  in  their  conse- 
quences, might  prove  unfavourable  to  the 
substantial  interests  of  justice. 
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'  £ai4  Bathurst  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  recur  to  the 
proposition  originaUy  made,  which  was, 
to  allow  counsel  to  pursue  their  cross-exa- 
mination to  any  extent,  with  a  liberty  to 
call  the  witnesses  back,  and  to  continue 
it  as  far  as  they  might  desire. 

Lord  EUenborough  wished  to  know 
what  extent  would  be  deemed  sufficient, 
as  it  might  otherwise  run  to  an  intermin- 
able length. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
there  might  be  a  limit  as  to  times  and 
places ;  but  if  the  questions  went  to  the 
discredit  of  a  witness,  he  did  not  see  that 
counsel  could  be  precluded  from  pursuing 
their  cross*exaraination. 
•    The  Lord^ChanceUor  thought  it  his  duty 
to  state  the  view  which  he  now  entertain- 
ed upon  this  question.    If  in  the  course 
of  yesterday's  proceedings  he  had  given 
any  opinion  which  he  had  since  seen  rea- 
aon  to  alter,  he  should  hold  himself  under 
a  sacred  obligation  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  so  altered  it.    Further  reflection, 
however,    had  only  served  to  convince 
him,  that  the  ends  of  justice  never  could 
be  obtained,  if  their  lordships  yielded  to 
the  propSsition  now   before   them.     He 
must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  sav, 
that  he  had  never  expressed  any  thought 
so  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  as  that  counsel  ought  to  be  stopped  I 
in  the  course  of  their  examinations.    He 
never  had  approved  of  such  a  proceeding, 
but  thj^ht,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
be  at  iBeirty  to  carry  on  their  first  cross- 
examination  to  any  extent  which  in  their 
discretion  they  might  think  fit.    But  he 
was  just  as  well  satisfied  of  the  necessity 
of  exercising  some  sound  and  wholesome 
control  over  the  practice  of  calling  wit- 
nesses back,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
renewed  cross-examination.    They  were 
bound  to  exercise  what  the  law  called  a 
sound  discretion  in  administering  justice ; 
and  he  could  not  admit  the  propriety  of 
renewing  a  cross-examination,  unless  it 
was  intimated  by  the  counsel  claiming 
such  a  liberty,  that  new  facts  or  circum- 
stances had  been  discovered,  or  unless  it 
were  intended  to  supply  an  accidental 
omission.      Counsel  might  also  apply  for 
It  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  conceived 
that  any  material  purpose  might  be  an- 
swered by  postponing  their  cross-exami- 
nation till  some  further    testimony  was 
produced  on  the  other  side.    This  they 
could  only  be  expected  to  do  in  the  ex- 
erciM  of  a  sound  discretion  due  both  to 
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j  their  client  and  to  the  court,  and  iheii- 
lordships  would    doubtless    consider    of 
sucfi  an  application.    But  in  the  first  case, 
counsel  ought  always  to  be  at  liberty   to 
cross-examine  as  largely  as  possible  ;  and 
there  was  no  principle  more  essential  to 
the  due  admmistration  of  justice,  than 
that  the  court  should  be  believed  to  admi« 
nister  it.    There  was  no  reason  why  that 
great  court  should  not  be  intrusted  with 
the  same  discretion  as  other  courts ;  and 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  party 
accused  had  a  right  to  expect  a  satisfac- 
tory termination  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  this 
case.     After  having,  therefore,  tormented 
his  mind  with  considering  this    subject 
in  every  light,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
proceeding  would   have  no  end  if  their 
lordships  should  acquiesce  in  the  course 
now  recommended  by  his  noble  friendsr 
The  only  safe  way  war,  to  adhere  to  their 
established  rules.— He  might    hese   also 
take  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that  if 
noble  lords  put  questions  to  a  witnesa 
whilst  he  was  yet  under  the  examination 
of  counsel,  they  thereby  raised  a  new  case 
upon  which  cross-examinations  and    re- 
examinations   must  be  admitted,    afler 
which  their  lordships  would  have  to  renew 
their  examination,    and   would  be  thua 
moving  on  in  an  endless  circle.     He  was 
acting  in  that  House  under  a  solemn  obli- 
gation, which  obliged  him  to  state  his  own 
opinion  even  though  he  differed  from  all 
whom  he  respected.    Tlie  rule,  he  con- 
ceived, by  which  they  ought  to  govern 
their  proceedings,  was,  to  allow  a  cross- 
examination  to  any  extent  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  to  afford,  if  the  ends  of  jus-' 
tice  seemed  to  require  it  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  resuming  it.     If  their  lord- 
ships were,  however,    of  opinion  that  a 
sound  discretion  did  not  vest  in  them,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  judicial  functions, 
it  would  be  better  to  shut  up  their  house 
at  once  and  acknowledge  their  inability  to 
go  on.    He  saw  no  other  mode  of  extri- 
cating themselves  from   their  difficulties 
but  that  which  he  had  now  pointed  out ; 
but  if  their  superPor  wisdom  should  adopt  - 
another  course,  he  would  endeavour  to 
struggle  through  it.    It  was  his  duty  to 
make  a  frShk  statement  of  his  own  opinion 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  that  was 
overruled,  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power  in  carrying  what  might  ap- 
pear to  them  a  more  expedient  course 
into  effect. 

The  Earl  of  Harro^by  expressed  bia 
conviction,  that  if  any  thing  could  inspire 
3  Y 
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Ih0  public  wttbperfiict  confidcoca  in  the  1 
disposition  of  that  House  to  do  justice  In  | 
the  important  case  before  tbem,  it  was 
the  nature  of  their  present  deliberations. 
)t  was  evident*  that,  however  different 
jtheir  lordships  general  opinions  might  be* 
there  was  but  one  spirit  by  whidi  they 
were  actuated  on  the  present  occasioi^— 
namely,  to  discover  how  thev  could  best 
discharge    their    judicial    duties,    and 
iiore    especially   bow  they    could  best 
discharge  them  with  fairness  to  the  illus- 
trious person  accused.     The  amendment 
which  he  had  submitted  to  their  lordships, 
on  ihe  proposition  of  his  noble  friend,  had 
fer  its  object  to  comply  with  the  request 
which  had  been  made  to  their  lordships 
by  the  counsel  for  her  majesty.     This 
pro^sition  was  grounded  on  the  con* 
Tiction  which  he  and  his  noble   friend 
entertained,  that  there  did  not  appear  any 
very  essential    difference  in  the  conve- 
toiences  or   inconveniences  of  the    two 
modes  in  which  their  lordships  might  pro- 
ceed; and  it  was  their  wish,  the  scale 
being  nearly  balanced,  to  lean  to  that 
node  of  proceeding  which  the  counsel 
for  the  accused  stated  to  be  favourable  to 
their  cause.     At  the  same  time  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  it  should  appear  in 
the  course  of  debate,  that  a  greater  pre- 
ponderance of  inconvenience  existed— he 
meant,  a  greater  probability  of  a  depar- 
ture from  the  attainment  of  that  which 
was  the  ultimate  end  that  all  their  lord-^ 
abtps  had  in  view— ^he  discovery  of  truth, 
by  the  course  which  he  teoommended-*- 
thst  then  it  ou^ht  by  no  means  tp  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  He  really  thought 
that  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  had  laid 
practical  grounds  before  their  lordships 
for  an  acquiescence  in  their  application. 
The  plain  and  simple  question  was,  had 
the  counsel  for  her  majesty-  been  given  to 
understand  that  the    option    would    be 
granted   them  of  conducting   the  cross- 
examination  according  to  their  owr  dis- 
cretion? He  thought  they  had,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
every  one  of  their  lordsln'ps  individually, 
and  to    the  character  of  the  House   at 
large,  if  they  had  fallen  into  a  misappre- 
hension on  the  subject,  and  had  encou- 
raged expectations  which  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  encourage,  not  to  disappoint  those 
expectations,  aifler  having  excited  them. 
SttN,  however,  he  by  no  means  denied  that 
the  inconvenieocies  of  pursuing  the  course 
which   he  recommended,  might  perhaps 
be  shewn  to  be  so  great  as  to  overrule  his 


argonienta.    That,  however,  ilA  not  yet 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  case.    If  m  tbtf 
course  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  iioUei 
and  learned  friend,  he  had  felt  convincedi 
that  the  balance  of  inconvenieDceprepon- 
derated  against  his  proposition,  he  should 
have  felt  no  shame  whatever  in  aolmow- 
lodging  It.    Unquestionably,  in  whatever 
way  t&lf  lordahips  proceeded,  considers* 
ble  difficulty  and  delay  must  take  place* 
But  there  were  evils  inherent  in  the  case, 
and  they  must  be  fairly  grappled  with.  It 
was  awiowledged  on  all  sides  that  it 
would  be  innpossible  te  cali  on  the  coun-* 
sel  whose  duty  it  was  to  support  the  bill 
to  sum  up,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
preclude  them  from  bringing  forward  sucb 
additional  witnesses  as  the  cross-examina- 
tion might  seem  to  them  to  render  neces- 
sary, until  the  whole  cross-examinaiioo 
was  completed.— He  allowed  that  there 
would  be  a  great  advantage  io  restricting  ae 
much  as  possible  the  proceedings  in  that 
high    court  of  parliament,    within   tbo 
same  rules  as  those  laid  down  in  court* 
of  justice.     But  their  lordsbips  were  aoa 
to   tie   themselves  so  closely  down  to 
the  observance  of  those  rules  as  to  ob« 
struct  themselves  in  the  discovery    of 
truth.   As  ta  th#  a(>prehension,  that  by 
departing  froui  those  rules  a  precedent  of 
a  aangerous  nature  might  be  established, 
be  thought  it  chimerical.    Centuries  had 
elapsed,  and  in  all  probability  other  cen- 
turies would  elapse,   without  the  occur* 
rence  of  any  case  similar  in  chaiju^ter  to 
the  present.    After  much    deliberatioD» 
his  noble  friend  and  himself  had  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  tbo 
most  satisfactory  course,  in  this  neculimr 
case,  to  permit  the  counsel  for  her  ma- 
jesty to  exeroise  their  owd  discretion  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  they  would  proceed 
with  their  cross-examination.    It  was  for 
their  lordships  to  determine  on  the  differ-* 
ent  propositions  which  had  been  submit* 
ted  to  them. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdown  said,  that 
if  the  amendment  which  had  been  pro- 
posed  by  the  Dfoble  president  of  the  ceoo- 
cil  were  brought  to  the  vole,  he  should 
certainly  vote  for  it,  although  with  m 
deep  sense  of  the  great  inconvenienoee 
attending  the  whole  course  of  proceedioff 
—a  sense  whidi  had  certainly  been  muon 
fortified  by  what  lud  fallen  from  the  no- 
ble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsattk  ■■ 
and  with  an  undiminiihed  preferetfee  for 
that  other  course  which  he  nad  before  de- 
clared it  to  be  in  his  opinion  most  detitv^ 
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Me  that  the  House  shoukl  parsue,  aad 
which  he  thought  would  be  tne  onl^  one 
left  for  them,  even  after  the  adoption  of 
the  present  proposition.  It  was  now  ve- 
nerall^  felt  with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
iiCuatiOB  of  the  proceedings,  ana  to  the 
exercise  of  that  most  important  right,  the 

2ht  of  cross-examination,  that  the  coud- 
for  hermaj^ipy  (not  having  been  put 
Id  previous  possession  of  the  names  and 
placesof  residence  of  the  witnesses,  so  as 
tm  be  ensbled  to  inquire  into  their  cha- 
rscter  and  credibility)  roust  have  a  clear 
unquestionable  right  secured  to  them,  and 
subject  to  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
their  lordships,  to  defer  such  part  of  an^ 
cress-examination  a^hey  might  think  it 
necessary  to  defer,  until  they  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  re- 
•pecting  which  they  wished  to  inquire. 
Any  man  who  reflected  on  the  situation 
of  a  counsel  at  their  lordships  bar,  en- 
trttsted  with  the  interests  of  such  a  client, 
must  be  aware  that  it  was  quite  impossi> 
Me  for  him  Co  judge  how  far  he  snould 
€arry,  or  where  he  should  stop  in  a  cross- 
examination,  unless  a  certain  opportunity 
were  assured  to  him— an  opportunity  not 
oontingent  on  any  thing — for  bringing  a 
witness  again  to  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  cross-examination.  His  ob- 
jection to  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
was,  that  it  did  not  afford  that  assurance. 
Although  he  did  not  think  that  ultimately 
there  would  be  any  material  difference  in 
the  two  modes  of  proceeding,  he  yet  felt 
that  her  majesty's  counsel  ought  to  enjoy  a 
certainty  on  the  subject.     But,  althouffh 
en  these  grounds  he  would  vote  for  the 
amendment  of  the  noble  president  of  the 
council,  he  felt  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  as  connected  with  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  that  House :  and  the 
nore  he   reflected  on  the  subject    the 
more  was  he  satisfied  of  the  expediencv  of 
the  course  which  had  been  suggested  by 
his  noble  and  learned  friend ;    and  which, 
if  his  noble  and  learned  friend  should  per* 
severe  in  again  bringing  it  under  tneir 
lordships  consideration,  he  would  wartnly 
Support.    It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
Aat   great  inconveniences    must   exist, 
whatever  line  the  House  might  pursue. 
Was  it  not  advisable  to  consider  whether 
\%  would  not  be  expedient  to  adopt  the 
ene  Inconvenience,  resulting  from  the  pro* 
pOSitioa  of  his  noMe  and  learned  friend, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  all  Aiture  in- 
cwiiteniences  en  the  subject.     By  doing 


so,  their  lordshfps  would  establish  no  pre- 
cedent—they would  occasion  no  inconve- 
nience— they  would  plsce  themselves  bv 
one  act  in  a  situation  tree  from  future  diC- 
ficttliies,  by  adjourning  to  a  period  which 
would  enable  her  majesty's  counsel  to> 
acquire  all  the  information  necessary 
for  their  case;  they  would  adhere  to 
known  rules  and  practice,  instead  of  wan* 
dering  into  a  perilous  sea,  without  chart  or 
compass.  According  to  the  course  now 
adopted,  the  difficulty  did  not  end  with 
the  necessity  under  which  her  majesty's 
counsel  would  lie  to  recall  witnesses  for 
cross-examination.  The  counsel  for  the 
bill  would  thereby  be  compelled  to  call 
fresh  witnessess — ^it  would  be  necessary  to 
rebut  those,  by  additional  testimony  on 
the  other  side ;  and  so  on,  in  a  perpetual 
round,  injurious  to  the  ends  of  justice  as 
they  respected  her  majesty,  as  they  res-* 
pected  his  majesty,  and  as  they  respected 
thewhole  country ;  and  leading  to  what  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  justly  apprehended— an  interminable 

f proceeding.  What  principle  could  their 
ordships  lay  down  ifthey  adhered  to  their 
present  course  ?  Where  would  they  stop  ? 
When  would  they  say  to  the  Queen's  at- 
torney general  *'  you  shall  examine  no 
further ;"  or  to  the  king's  attorney-gene- 
ral <<  you  shall  call  no  more  witnesses.'* 
If  it  were  the  object  of  either  party  to 
protract  the  proceedings  indefinitely,  their 
lordships  could  not  more  effectually  defeat 
that  object  than  by  departing  from  the 
course  they  had  adopted.  If  their  lord* 
ships  acceded  to  his  noble  and  learned 
friend's  proposition,  furnished  her  majes- 
ty's counsel  with  a  fist  of  witnesses,  and 
adjourned  for  a  reasonable  period,  they 
would  establish  no  precedent  that  could 
hereafter  be  injurious^  they  would  when 
they  re-met  take  up  the  proceeding  on  a 
good  and  settled  principle.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  resorted  to  expedient  after 
expedient  to  get  rid  of  difficulties  as  they 
arose,  they  would  establish  new  prece^ 
dents  and  new  principles  that  might  be 
pregnant  with  the  most  injurious  conse* 
quences.  Let  them  adopt  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  suggestion,  and  all  future 
inconveniences  would  vanish,  and '  their 
lordships  would  see  their  way  to  the  end« 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  be 
informed  of  the  present  state  of  the  qves- 
tion  before  the  House* 

The  Lord  ChancMor  stated,  that  the 
amendment  before  the  House  was,  to  omit 
aU  the  words  ia  the  eriginal  mbtion  after 
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the  word  «  That/'  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  *<  counsel  be  called  in  and  in- 
formed, tbat  under  the  especial  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  counsel  for  her  majesty  pro- 
ceeding in  the  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, in  the  msnner  they  proposed; 
namely,  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
cross-examine  to  the  extent  they  might 
prefer,  with  the  liberty  of  calling  back  the 
witness  for  future  examination.*' 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  had  a 
proposition  to  make  which  he  thought  it 
impossible  the  House  should  reject. 
Their  lordships  bad  heard  the  Tarious  ar- 
guments which  had  been  urged  on  the 
subject,  and  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
by  the  noble  president  of  the  council  and 
the  noble  ana  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
sack, the  latter  of  whom  had  distinctly 
declared,  that  to  agree  to  the  proposition 
made  by  the  former  would  be  very  much 
to  impede,  if  not  wholly  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice.  Their  lordships  might 
have  the  benefit  of  tlie  advice  of  the 
learned  judges;  and,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  submitted  to 
iheir  lordships  that  they  would  neglect 
their  duty  if  they  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  it.  He  proposed  therefore  that  the 
Judges  should  be  asked^  **  if  in  a  court  of 
jaw  a  rule  were  to  be  made  by  which  a 
counsel  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  cross- 
examine  a  witness  immediately  after  the 
direct  examination  to  whatever  extent  he 
might  think  proper,  with  the  liberty  of 
calling  ^  that  witness  back  and  cross- 
examinins  hira  again,  what  effect  such  a 
rule  would  have  on  the  administration  of 
justice"  [No,  no]  ?  He  thought  this  pro- 
position ought  not  to  be  met  with  clamour. 
He  thought  the  House  ought  to  know 
what  effect  t^ie  judges  considered  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  rule  of  law  would  have  in 
the  courts  below.  He  knew  very  well, 
that  if  he  required  the  judges  to  state 
what  effect  such  a  rule  would  have  there 
(the  House  of  Lords),  the  proposition 
would  be  inadmissible ;  but  be  considered 
it  to  be  quite  competent  to  him  to  ask 
them  what  effect  the  rule  would  have  in 
the  courts  below. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  must 
object  to  this  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  he  thought  the  learned  judges 
would  be  rather  en^barraased  to  say  what 
eflecf  an  entire  new  rule  of  law  would, 
have  on  the  courts  below.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  not  practicable  so  to  assimi- 
}9l»  ihe  prOffiepdiDgt  before  tbeir  lordships 


and  the  preeeedings  in  a  court  of  law^  id 
to  make  a  rule  established  in  the  fonxier  • 
precedent  for  the  latter.  Their  lordships 
were  governed  by  their  own  precedent^-* 
Courts  of  law  were  governed  by  theirB« 
But  independently  of  that  constdersiieot 
the  words  **  under  the  especial  circui»« 
stances  of  the  case,"  were  inserted  in  the 
motion  expressly  to  preynt  it  from,  ber 
coming  a  precedent.  With  respect  toi 
what  had  been  urged  by  a  noble  marquis, 
and  other  noble  lords  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting 
a  course  of  proceeding  altogether  different, 
be  mtMt  say,  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree meaning  fto  undervalue  ibe  opinion 
of  those  noble  lords,  that  he  was  satisfied 
the  course  which  they  recommended^ 
would  be  liable  to  at  least  as  many  incon* 
veniences  as  that  which  their  lordships 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt. 

Lord  HedesdaU  was  of  opinion  that  the 
question  which  his  noble  (trieod  proposed- 
to  put  to  the  judges,  could  not  be  produc-. 
tive  of  any  beneficial  answer.  He  was  e» 
persuadedf,  however,  that  the  amendment 
of  the  noble  president  of  the  council  would 
be  highly  inconvenient,  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  it.  Instead  of  tending  to.  the. 
discovery  of  the  truthj  the  mode  of  exa-f 
mination  which  the  adoption  of  that* 
amendment  would  sanction,  most  tend  to 
the  very  reverse.  It  would  put  the  whole' 
of  the  evidence  into  the  power  of  the 
counsel,  to  manage  as  he  pleased.  la 
his  opinion,  the  cross-examination  ought 
to  proceed  immediately  after  the  directexa-. 
mination,  although  be  willingly  admitted*: 
that  if  a  sufficient  reason  were  alleged  for. 
the  proceeding,  a  witness  might  be  subse*. 
quently  examined.  The  proposition  be- 
fore their  lordships  would,  if  adopted,  en-, 
able  the  counsel  to  garble  the  evidence,, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  injuri- 
ous to  the  ends  of  public  justice. — The 
effect  also  would  be,  that  the  evidence 
would  be  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and- 
their  lordships  would  find  it  impossible 
clearly  and  intelligibly  to  connect  tbeparts. 
They  would  not  have  in  their  recollection^ 
after  the  second  cross-examination,  what; 
had  occurred  in  the  first.  Althopgh  the 
words  **  under  the  especial  circumstances 
of  the  case,"  were  well  intended  to  guard* 
the  proposed  rule  from  being  drawn  into 
a  precedent ;  he  did  not  think  they  would, 
have  thrt  effect*  Former  rules  so  guarded 
were,  nevertheless,  n<fw,  cited  as  prece- 
dents.     In  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  case^.- 

when  th^  iluk^  att^ippted  to  p&uitA  ntU^ 
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irorce  from  parliament,  without  having 
Inrought  a  previous  action  against  the 
adulterer,  or  without  any  proceeding  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  the  House  pro- 
ceeded in  an  irregular  manner.  They  exa- 
mined witnesses  on  interrogatories.  They 
proceeded  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  sure 
their  lordships  would  never  proceed  again. 
It  had  been  said,  that  it  was  an  *<  especial 
case,'*  but  that  had  not  prevented  their 
lordships  at  that  period  from  at  least 
coming  to  a  right  determination  on  the 
subject.  They  told  the  duke  he  must  es- 
tablish his  case  in  the  ordinary  courts 
and  then  come  to  parliament.  The  duke 
then  brought  his  action  against  the  alleged 
adulterer,  and  recovered  damoges.  He 
then  introduced  another  bill,  but  the 
question  having  been  asked,  whether  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk  was  a  party  to  it,  it 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  duke 
then  proceeded  in  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
and  ultimately  came  to  that  House,  in  the 
way  which  had  ever  since  been  proceeded 
in.  He  Mord  Redesdale)  conceived  that 
k  would  ne  highly  dangerous,  even  under 
the  guard  of  its  being  stated  as  an  espe- 
cial case,  to  put  on  their  lordships  Jour- 
nals a  resolution  contrary  to  the  regular 
mode  of  proceeding.  He  contended,  that 
all  the  advantages  which  ought  to  be  de« 
rived  by  those  who  opposed  the  bill  would 
be  derived  from  proceedings  consistent 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. He  contended,  that  the  proper  and 
regular  mode  of  proceeding  was,  that  the 
witnesses  should  be  fully  cross-examined 
immediately  after  the  examination  in 
chief. — With  respect  to  not  knowing 
all  the  circumstances  and  all  the  facts  that 
relate  to  those  witnesses,  that  would  un- 
questionably be  a  ground  for  a  further 
cross-examination,  consistently  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  If,  from  any  circum- 
stances, a  material  question  should  not 
have  been  put  on  the  first  cross-examina- 
tion, that  also  would  be  ^  ground  for  a 
subsequent  cross-examination.  For  what 
purpose,  then,  he  would  ask,  could  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  be  required  or 
adopted,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  garbling 
the  evidence  ?  In  his  opinion  it  could  be 
for  no  other  purpose.  He  should  there- 
fore withhola  his  assent  from  it,  and  he 
must  say,  that  if  established  as  a  prece- 
dent, it  would  be  the  most  mischievous  one 
ever  established. 

The    House    divided— Contents    (for 
tod  Harrowby  a  amendmexil)i  121 1  Nou 


contents,  106;  Majority  for  the  amend-* 
ment,  15. 

Lord  Ertkine  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  vote  which  had  just  been  given,  aa 
it  relieved  her  majesty's  counsel  ftom 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  would 
otherwise  fetter  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  In  fact,  the  state  in  which 
the  matter  stood  before  that  decision  was 
confusion  worse  confounded.  Having, 
however,  got  thus  far,  the  period  was 
perhaps  arrived,  when  every  remaining 
difficulty  might  be  set  aside.  The  noble 
earl  opposite  had,  yesterday,  said,  that  the 
refusal  of  a  list  oi  witnesses,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  productive  of  advantage  to 
her  majesty,  more  than  equivalent  to  any 
disadvantage  arising  from  a  publication  of 
the  evidence.  Supposing  this  to  be  true, 
it  only  showed  them,  that  the  effect  of 
committing  an  error  was,  their  being 
obliged  to  make  concessions^which  might 
otherwise  be  avoided.  [The  noble  lord 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone,  as  to  be  at  inter* 
vals  inaudible  below  the  bar].  The  vote 
to  which  the  House  had  come,  only  con^ 
vinced  him  more  and  more  of  the  neces- 
sity of  still  doing  what  tlie  House,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  have  done  at  first 
—allow  her  majesty  a  list  of  witnesses; 
and  a  specification  of  the  times  when,  and 
the  places  where,  the  alleged  acts  of  cri- 
minality were  said  to  have  been  committed. 
He  meant,  therefore,  to  move,  that  the 
House  should  now  adjourn  for  such  a  time 
as  should  enabhe  her  majesty's  counsel  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  order  to 
prepare  for  her  detence.  And  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  time  would  be  necessary^ 
he  should  propose,  that  counsel  be  heard 
at  the  bar  on  the  subject.  He  could  not 
conceive  what  objection  existed  against  a 
motion  of  this  kind.  .  The  witnesses  were 
all  here,  and  he  took  it  for  granted  under 
adequate  protection.  It  was  seen,  that 
the  names  and  evidence  of  the  witnessea 
already  examined  had  gone  forth  to  the 
public,  and  yet  no  violence  or  insult  was 
offered  to  them.  What  disadvantage^ 
what  danger,  then,  could  arise  from  fur- 


nishing her  majesty  with  the  names  of  the 
remaining  witnesses  ?  If  her  majesty  did 
receive  a  list  of  witnesses,  she  ought  also 
to  know  what  they  were  to  prove  against 
her,  he  did  not  mean  to  detail,  but  cener* 
ally  what  each  witness  was  to  be  calkd  on 
to  substantiate,  and  specifying  also  the 
times  and  places.  This,  he  repeated, 
would  only  be  doing  what  ought,  in  his 
opipioPi  to  have  been  dpne.at  first*    Tbeu 
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through  regularly.  The  attorney-generfll 
eoaU  go  vegularly  through  his  case,  and 
lier  mijetty'a  couiuol  coui4  go  on  (fa  die 
in  diem  with  the  cross-examinatioDt  until 
the  case  for  the  Crown  was  closed.  Then* 
on  the  close  of  the  defence,  the  attornej- 
general  would  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 

£  lying.  He  might  be  asiced,  what  would 
e  the  case- if  the  Crown  should  afterwards 
fnroceed  to  call  new  witnesses^  if  they 
were  allowed  to  make  out  a  new  case  ? 
But  he  answered  this  would  not  be  so« 
if  it  became  necessarj^  on  the  part  of  the 
Croim  to  have  new  witnesses,  their  lord- 
•hios  would  have  an  opportunity  of  acting 
unaer  the  best  advice  irom  those  persons 
who  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  country.  He  should 
therefore  movOv  <'  That  the  comnsel  for 
the  bill  be  instructed  to  deliver  to  hev 
majesty's  coonsel  a  list  of  the  remaining 
witnesses  together  with  a  specification  of 
the  names  and  places  to  which  their  evi- 
dence was  to  apply.*'  If  this  was  carriedK 
he  diould  then  movoi  that  counsel  be  heard 
aa  to  the  period  of  adjournment  which 
would  be  necessary. 

The  Earl  of  Ltmderdale  washed  to  ask 
his  noble  friend,  whether  he  meant  this  as 
a  revival  of  his  foroaer  motion,  on  the 
same  subject,  which  had  been  negatived  ? 
fie  asked  this,  as  he  conoeived  it  to  be 
vefy  diierent.  This  motion  would  go  to 
preclude  the  counsel  for  the  bill  from  cal- 
ling aanr  new  witnesses. 

Lora  ErsMne  said,  he  meant  it  as  a  re* 
vival  of  his  motion.  When  a  question 
arosei  as  to  the  Crown  calling  new  wit- 
nesses, their  lordships  woul<C  he  con- 
ceived, be  governed  by  the  ordinary  prac- 
lioe  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Bv  the  vote 
which  had  been  given,  that  had  been 

gained  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
Mt*  .  But  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make  was  at  the  same  time  more  favoura? 
ble»  and  more  just  towards  her  majesty. 

The  clerk  here  read  at  the  desire  of  lord 
Lauderdale,  the  former  motion  of  lord 
Erskine  from- the  Journals. 

The  Earl  of  Laudtrdale  said,  that  his 
object  in  having  the  motion  read,  was,  to 
show  that  it  differed  in  its*  character  fVom 
tiiat  which  his  noble  friend  had  just  made 
—that  the  lalX»r  was  more  extravagant 
aod  more  strong  than  that  which  theiv 
lordships  had  negatived*  After  alluding 
to  the  consistent  of  his  noble-  friend,  iti 
voting  £sr  the  amendment  of  lord  Har- 
sowby,  and  then  ia  pffoposmg^  that  the 
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present  motion  should  do  awajr  with  th«r 
amendment  altogether,  the  noble  lord 
proceeded  to  ask,  why  he  (lord  Erikine) 
did  not,  if  he  meant  to  make  such  a  mo» 
tton,  spare  the  House  the  labour  of  foor 
hoars  discussion,  and  propose  his  motion* 
in  the  morwiDg?  It  appeared  to  himtimt 
there  were  some  persons  who  when  Hiey 
got  an  inch  would  take  an  ell. 

Lord  ErMne  said»  that  nothing  wa» 
more  easy  than  to  give  the  noble  lord  » 
salisiactory  answer.  In  the  morning, 
idiea  he  came  to  the  House,  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  mterfered,aBd  proposecK 
to  give  to  counsel  that  mode  of  examine* 
tion  which  tho  House  had  before  refused! 
[•*  no,  no*']. 

The  Earl  of  iMrpool  observed,  that 
the  House  had  not  before  come  to  any 
detesminalion  on  thesuhjoctii 

Lord  Erskine  continued— Be  ft  so. 
He  undemtood  that  She  House  appeared^ 
mclioed  to  give  that  which  before  they 
appeared  disinclined  to  give.  He  there* 
fm  postponed  his  motion  until  he  saw  to 
what  determination  the  House  was  lik^y 
to  come  on  the  other  sofaject.  Surely  he 
could  not  reftise  votinr  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  flcxNi,  oecause  there  was< 
something  whidi  he  oonoeived'  was  better 
and  ought  to  be  granted*  Me  waited* 
until  he  saw  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  aod  his  noble  friend,  who  had 
risen  to  thrust  him  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  House,  now  complained  that  he 
had  not  brought  forward'  his  motion  soon- 
enough.  Ifc  did  not  mean  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  should  be  bound  by  the 
act  of  William,  but  he  wished  that  the 
Crown  should,  afterthe  cross-examination, 
not  oall  whom  they  pleased,  hut  thstthey 
should  oall  suoh  evidence  as  would  be 
legal  in  a  court  of  law.  He  would  give 
them  the  option  of  calling  such  witnesses' 
as  they  thought  necessary,  under  the  ad- 
vice and  opinion  of  the  learned  judges. 
Their  lordships  firequently  said,  that  Sief 
wished  to  assimilate-  tfiie  pnroceeding,  a» 
nearly  as*  possible,  to  a  proceodiog  in  ai 
court  of  justice,  and  whh  that  view  it  was,, 
that  he  now  proposed  an  adjournment,  in^ 
order  chat  the  case  might,  when  it  agaiti* 
came,  proceed  without  interruption. 

Eari  SMursi  8aid>  that  the  motiotf  al- 
ready agreed  upon  by  their  lordships  gave 
the  aocosed  an  advantage  which,  under 
ail  the  drciimstanoes>  he  thought  it  was" 
desirable  should  he  given ;  but  it*  «w 
'  quite  a  di£E^nt  tliinjp  to^dopt  sucha »o- 
'hott  asr  tiwt  pew  proposed  by  the  mak^ 
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and  learned  lord.  The  foftner  motion 
was  agreed  to>  for  the  purpose  of  prevent* 
ing  the  examination  of  witnesses  from 
being  interminable;  it  was  granted  to 
avert  that  mischief,  and  to  give  the  ac* 
cused  tlie  advantages  now  sought  to  be 
obtained  in  a  different  form  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord's  motion*  In  fact,  the 
present  proposition  had  been  already  dis- 
cussed and  decided  upon  by  their  lord- 
ships ;  he  had  stated  his  objections  to  it 
at  the  time ;  they  were  all  in  fiill  force 
still,  with  others  superadded  to  them; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  decision  already 
had  upon  the  motion,  it  was  now  in- 
troduced again  for  their  consideration, 
without  even  a  hint  of  the  necessity 
of  calling  upon  the  counsel  for  the 
bill  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be  high- 
ly prejudicial  to  the  proceedings  upon 
that  bill  to  give  the  list  of  witnesses  now 
for  the  second  time  claimed*  Was  this 
motion,  he  would  ask,  founded'upon  an  as- 
aumption  that  all  the  witnesses  were  here, 
and  therefore  that,  no  difficulty  could 
arise  in  complying  with  the  demand  ?  He 
did  not  know  that  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  any  authority  for  such  an  as- 
sumption. But  before  they  acted  upon 
an  assumption  of  that  kind,  they  oushc  to 
call  in  the  attorney-general,  and  ask  him 
whether  he  had  all  his  witnesses  here. 
Suppose  they  were  all  here,  and  that  a 
list  was  given,  what  security  had  their 
lordships,  that,  from  day  to  day,  the  per- 
sons whose  names  composed  that  list 
would  not  be  exposed,  and  that  too  dur- 
ing an  adjournment  to  investigate  their, 
character,  to  the  most  libellous  and  slan- 
derous imputations,  just  as  those  had  been 
who  had  aJready  undergone  examination  ? 
If  the  attorney-general  were  called  upon 
by  the  authority  of  their  lordships  to  give 
a  list  of  his  witnesses,  was  that  list  to  be 
deemed  conclusive?  Was  the  attomey- 
general,  after  the  adjournment,  and  after 
perhaps  further  information  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  new  evidence  upon  most 
imporunt  facts,  to  be  concluded  by  his 
list,  and  deprived  of  die  opportunity, 
however,  material  to  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  of  justice,  of  producing  such  wit- 
nesses? And  yet,  that  might  be  the  effect 
of  acceding  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord's 
motion.  A  case  of  high  treason,  their 
lordships  knew,  was  the  only  case  in 
which  a  list  of  witnesses  was  granted  to 
the  accused.  He  would  ask  them,  if  their 
experience  df  the  operation  of  that  rule 
a&nleil  any  encoun^emebt  to  theoa  ta 


extend  it  ?  It  was  true  their  ancestors  had 
made  the  rule,  but  they  took  care  in 
the  mode  of  its  enactment,  to  throw  off  ita 
operation  from  their  own  times.  In  fact, 
it  never  was  acted  upon  until  the  time  ef 
lord  George  Gordon.  Their  only  expe- 
rience of  the  rule  was  therefore  from  that 
time ;  and  he  much  doubted  whether  it 
furnished  them  with  any  very  cogent  ar* 
guments  for  extending  the  sphere  of  ita 
operation.  He  certainly,  speaking  for 
himself,  saw  in  that  experience  any  thing 
but  an  inducement  to  extend  the  effect  of 
the  rule.  £ven  on  the  very  first  occasioo 
when  it  was  called  into  action,  lord  George 
Gordon,  under  whose  name  at  least  the 
dreadful  riots  of  1780  took  place,  mainly 
escaped  by  strength  of  that  rule.  ¥Le 
would  also  appeal  to  the  recollection  of 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  in  more  recent 
cases  than  lord  George  Gordon's,  whethor 
his  experience  impressed  him  with  any 
desire  to  extend  to  other  cases  that  pro* 
vision  which  was  allowed  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  Did  not  that  noble  and  learned 
lord  recollect  one  case,  in  which  immedi* 
ately  after  this  list  of  witnesses  was  given, 
a  principal  witness  suddenly  disapp^red  } 
And  whether,after  the  most  minute  inouiry^ 
there  was  not  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  best  information  that  could  be 
obtained  at  the  time,  that  that  witness  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  an  assassin.  This  waa 
at  least  one  consequence  which  hsd  been 
ascribed  to  that  rule.  Take  even  the  very 
last  case  of  high  treason  which  had  oc«< 
curred  in  this  country.  The  evidence 
which  led  to  a  conviction  in  that  case  waa 
brought  home  to  the  parties  by  a  chain  of 
facts,  which  was  kept  together  with  the 
greatest  pains  and  the  utmost  care.  If 
the  smallest  link  in  that  chain  bad  been 
broken,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
prosecution ;  and  yet,  in  that  very  case, 
two  days  after  the  list  of  witnesses  which 
bound  the  Crown  was  given  in,  a  witnesa 
was  obtained  who,  if  sooner  discovered, 
would  have  placed  the  prosecution  beyoiid 
all  risk,  and  brought  home  in  the  roo^ 
conclusive  manner  the  guilt  of  the  parties. 
Were  they,  then,  prepared  to  extend  the 
])rinciple  of  a  rule  which  often  risked  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  of  iustice  ?  But  on 
what  principle,  he  asked,  had  their  ances- 
tors framed  tl^t  rule  ?  Not  for  the  por* 
pose  of  enabling  the  accused  to  cross-ex«» 
amine  with  more  effect,  after  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  wit- 
nesses :  but  solely  in  order  to  enabletheac-^ 
cused  to  collect^  from  tbe  nemeaand  places 
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of  retidence  of  the  witnesses,  the  nature  of 
the  specific  acts  which  the  prosecutor  had 
to  substantiate.     That  was  the  specific 
reason  for  which  the  rule  had  been  framed. 
If  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  witnesses  were  necessary  in  this 
case  before  the  accused  could  prepare  a 
defence,  then  the  same  information  must 
be  necessary  in  other  cases,  whether  civil 
or  criminal ;  so  that  if  the  rule  once  be- 
came extended,  the  whole  principle  of  the 
law  of  evidence  must  undergo  alteration 
from  beginning  to  end.    He  repeated,  that 
he  saw  no  end  to  the  alterations  in  the 
form  of  judicial  proceedings  which  they 
must  admit,  if  they  agreed  to  the  motion 
0f  the  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite. 
'    Lord  Holland  said,   that  it  had  been 
his  fixed  intention  to  take  no  part  what- 
ever in  this  troublesome,  tedious,  and  he 
would  add,  disgusting  business,  in  which 
their  lordships  had  been  pleased  to  involve 
themselves ;   but  the  noble  earl  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  his  noble  friend  on  the 
cross-bench,   had  introduced  topics  and 
matter  so  extraneous  to  that  immediately 
before  them,   that,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  intention,   he  could  not  refrain 
from  occupying  the  attention  of  the  House 
on  the  present  occasion.     He  should  have 
thought,  indeed,  that  the  consistency  or 
inconsistency  of  any  noble  lord  as  to  the 
particular    mode    of   proceeding  to    be 
adopted  in  hearing  evidence  in  this  dis- 
gusting case,  could  have  afforded  no  op« 
portunitytoa  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
have  risen  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and 
pleaded  against  the  best  law  which  it  was 
the  blessing  of  this  country  to  enjoy.     It 
was  still  natural,  perhaps,  that  some  in- 
dividuals should  see  a  connexion  between 
two  subjects  which  to  him  seemed  so 
distinct  and  immeasurably  distant  from 
each  other.    It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that 
this  distinction  should  be  altogether  over- 
looked by  members  of  that  party  in  the 
state,  who,  for  the  last  forty  years,  saw 
nothing  in  the  public  feelings  of  the  coun- 
Wy  that  was  not  fraught  with  treason  to 
their  power,  and  (hat  treason  always  of  a 
more  malignant  dye  than  any  which  had 
ever  preceded  it.    Those  who  had  enter- 
tained this  opinion  of  the  events  of  the 
last  forty  years  did  right  now,  in  attempt- 
ing to  fix  the  imputation  of  inconsistency 
on  htm  to  whose  powerful    professional 
exertions,  combined  wich  that  most  glori* 
ous  act  of  their  provident  ancestors,    he 
(lord  Holland),  and  many  other  men  who 
fearlessly  thought  with  lum  upon  public 
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aflairs,  owed  in  all  profattbility  w(iat  they 
now  actually  enjoyed  of  life  and  property* 
Great  as  was  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
sent case  which  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
their  lordships  to  entertain,  tea  thousand 
times  greater,  would  he  assert,  was  thecon* 
sequence  of  that  act,  which  now  seemed 
to  msny  of  their  lordships  so  full  of  imper- 
fections.   He  could  not  sit  in  silence  and 
bear  an  act  so  full  of  value  impugned, 
without  entering  his  protest  against  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  noble  earl  opposite  to  inveigh  against 
it  in  the  speech  which  he  had  just  deliver* 
ed.    It  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  earl,  that  a  man's  being  ac- 
quitted of  a  charge  of  high  treason  proved 
—what  ?-*not  the  man's  innocence,  but 
that  the  law  of  high  treason  itself  was  in- 
conveniently framed  for  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  of  justice.    Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  there  was  no  protection  for  govern- 
ment from  the  machinations  of  traitors, 
where  such  a  law  for  high  treason  existed- 
as  that  which  prevailed  in  this  country? 
If  he  did,  then  for  the  same  reason  there 
was  no  protection  for  the  authorities  in- 
Scotland,  where  such  a  law  had  for  ages, 
if  he  was  rightly  informed,  been  in  force  ;= 
where  the  parties  in  all  criminal  cases 
mutually  exchanged  lists  of  witnesses  at* 
different  intervals,  and  derived  a  recipro* 
cal  benefit   from   the    practice.    There 
might,  perhaps,   be  some  inconvenience 
felt  by  the  prosecutor,  in  particular  cases,, 
arising  out  of  the  practice ;  but  was  there* 
any  inconveaience  to  the  justice  of  the* 
country,  commensurate  with  the  safeguard 
of  the  subject  arising  out  of  it  i    That  he 
thought,  was  the  only  question  which  en- 
lightened men  had  to  consider  in  review* 
ing  the  operation  of  thatroost  wholesome 
act.     Upon  that  point  he  was  ready  ta 
join  issue  with  the  noble  earl  opposite ; 
but  he  repeated,  he  could  not  for  an  in- 
stant sit  silent  and  hear  such  a  description 
given  of  the  act  as  it  had  pleased  the  noble 
earl  to  state  his  own  judgment  dictated. 
Equally  prepared  was  he,  to  contest  the 
practical  fact  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
forty  years,  so  strongly  contended  for  by 
the  noble  earl,  as  furnishing  an  argument 
against  the  principle  of  the  measure.     He 
denied  that  that  experience  showed  the 
law  to  be  either  insufficient  or  improper. 
Did  those  acquittals  alluded  to,  justify  the 
opinion  pronounced  by  the  noble  earl,  or 
did  they  not,  on  the  contrary ,.  ah ow  that 
to  that  law  his  majesty's  subjects  owed 
the  security  they  enjoyed  for  their  IhcMk, 
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and  properties.  On  the  j^ubject  imme- 
dia^iy  before  their  lordships,  be  should 
not  now  be  provoked  to  pronounce  any 
opinion.  As  to  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency arising  out  of  it,  be  feared  the 
greater  part  of  their  lordships  would,  be 
tote  the  business  was  over,  be  more  or 
less  tainted  with  that  imputation.  The 
noble  earl  opposite  (Harrowby)  had  so 
far.acted  canoidlyy  that  he  admitted  it 
was  much  better  to  indulge  an  expecta- 
tion which  counsel  were  led,  though  per- 
haps on  too  slight  grounds,  to  entertain, 
rattier  than  disappoint  it,  when  it  was 
Considered  as  likely  to  prove  advan- 
tageous to  an  accused.  In  that  view  he 
entirely  concurred  with  the  noble  earl ; 
but  he  was  still  at  a  loss  to  see  how.  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency  applied  in  the 
caae.  It  might,  he  could  easily  conceive, 
prove  inconvenient  to  comply  with  this 
promise  or  supposed  promise ;  but  how  it 
was  inconsistent  he  had  yet  to  learn. 
Tbefr  lordshjps  loudly^  talked  of  not  de- 
parting from  the  forms  and  principles  of 
justice ;  but  they  forgot  altogether^  that 
i^itlier  in  form  nor  in  substance  were  thdy 
acting  judicially.  They  were  acting 
throughout  legislatively,  both  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  and  all  the  collateral  parts 
ot  it.  They  were,  therefore,  he  con- 
tended, in  every  step  they  took  ppon  the 
bill,  entitled  to  exercise  their  judgments 
upon  tlie  policy,  the  necessity,  and  the 
expediency  of  the  measure;  not  that  they 
were  to  act  unjustly,  but  that  they  were, 
while  they  kept  in  view  whatever  of  justice 
was  involved  in  the  case,  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  expediency  and  necessitv  of  it, 
which  were  essential  parts  of  their  consi- 
deration. Above  all,  '  they  should,  in 
justice  to  themselves,  in  .justice  to  the 
illustrious  defendant,  if  two  modes  of 
fttainiog  the  same  objeqt  were  open  to 
them,  select  that  which  had  the  more 
liberal  appearance  towards  the  accused, 
and-  wbicn  was  more  consonant  to  the 
general  rules  of  justid^.  With  reference 
to  the  course  pursued  by  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  (lord  Erskine),  and  which 
had  drawn  down  upon  him  a  charge  of 
inconsistency,  he  would  not, .  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  say 
all  he  thought  of  the  conduct  he  had  pur- 
sued throughout  this  unfortunate  busi- 
ness: but  l»e  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing, thai  in  the  midst  of  these  calamitous 
proceedings,  he  felt  heartfelt  pleasure 
and  gratification  at  seeing  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  stand  up  at  his  advanced 
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stage  of  life,  and  with  renovated  vigour 
exert  the  energies  of  his  mind,  to  uphold 
the  great  fabric  of  those  laws,  the  inte^ 
grtty  of  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  as- 
serted with  (he  vigour  of  youth,  and  with 
all  the  powers  of  a  genius  unexampled  \n 
his  own  times,  and  never  exceeded  in  any* 
The  attachment  which  he  felt  towards 
such  a  man  acting  still  in  the  decline  of 
life  upon  the  same  noble  principles  which 
rendered  his  name  illustrious  at  its  outset, 
even  degraded  as  the  House  stood  in  thfa 
disgusting  business,  compensated  him  m 
some  degree,  by  the  gratification  and  de- 
light which  i^elicited,  by  the  display  of  so 
much  personal  worth  and  virtue,  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  to  endure  frouk 
a  contemplation  of  other  matters.  Hia 
Dobic  and  learned  friend's  fame  would  go 
down  unsullied  to  posterity. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  was  of  opinion^ 
that  the  permission  already  granted  the 
counsel  against  the  bill,  of  cross-exa« 
mining  at  their  own  time  and  discretion, 
gave  them  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
information  which  they  could  desire  te%^ 
pecting  .the  witnesses  for  the  bill.  He 
thought,  therefore,  the  learned  lord's  mo- 
tion unnecessary.  The  time,  in  fact,  be^ 
tween  the  first  production  of  a  witness, 
and  the  cross-examination,  as  he  under<« 
stood  it  was  to  be  permitted,  would  give 
every  opportunity  which  could  be  required 
for  scrutinizing  the  characters  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Lord  CaUhorpe  thought  the  motion  6f 
the  nohle  and  learned  Terd  the  only  one 
calculated  to  extricate  the  House  from 
the  dilemma  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the 
proceeding  that  had  already  taken  place ; 
otherwise,  he  feared,  their  lordships'  pro- 
ceedings would  be  in  their  duration  inter- 
minable. Any  alternative  which  could 
extricate  them  from  such  a  situation,  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  adopt.  Any  thing 
which  could  rescue  them  from  such  an 
inveMigation  as  that  in  which  they  were 
about  to  embark,  in  a  manner  that  afford« 
ed  no  prospect  of  the  termination  of  thenr 
proceedings,  he  was  most  anxious  to  see 
adopted  bv  their  lordsl^ips.  With  that 
view  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the 
learned  lord's  motion,  as  better  than  that 
which  had  been  adopted. 

The  Lord  ChanuUor  said,  that  as  far 
as  -he  was  able  he  should  try  and  givd 
effect  to  their  lordships'  instructions  in 
the  proceedings  in  this  case,  whatever  his 
own  opinion  happened  to  be  upon  any 
one  of  those  instructions.    He  still  appraM 
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hended  the  great  evil  of  an  iaterminable 
duration  ef  theie  proceedings,  from  the 
•peration  of  the  pemiMion  granted  in  the 
motion  which  had  been  jatt  adopted  by 
Aeir  lordahipt.  They  had  by  that  mo- 
tioa,  tbe  grounds  of  trhich  it  was  not  for 
him  now  to  disease,  placed  the  oecdfted 
in  a  nore  fatourable  situation  than  any 
other  aecused  was  placed  in,  in  the  history 
•f  their  jurisprudence  upon  any  legislative 
neasuse.  Upon  a  conparison  of  the  pro- 
position now  made  by  trie  nfMe  and  I^un- 
ed  lord  with  that  just  adopted,  he  oer- 
tainly  had,  of  the  two,  stronger  objections 
to  the  motion  now  before  their  lordships* 

Lord  ErtUnef  in  explanation,  entreated 
that  their  lordships  would  even  now  pause 
before  they  went  Airther  into  thb  pro- 
•oeding.  If  they  still  deteraiined  to  go 
on,  he  should,  in  Uie  progress  of  the  bu- 
siness devote  whatever  experience  he  had 
hn  judicial  proceediaffs  to  guide  him 
Arough  their  Imdships  forms. 

The  House  then  divided  upon  lord 
Srekiae's  motion,  when  the  numbers 
were*— Contents,  61 ;  Net-contents,  164: 
minority  against  the  motion,  109. 

Li$i  if  tie  MmorHj^  and  Mafori^  m  Ae 
Earl  ef  Hammhfi  Madan* 

Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  voted  in 
favour  of  lord  Er&kiue's  motion  to  ad- 
journ. 


J3JB  of  Paint  and  PemAiu 
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Dukaoi*01ocester 
Wellington 
Nctfthumhei- 

kad 
Dorset 

•Portland 

•Hamilton 

•Devonshire 
Bedford 

^St.  Alban's 
Beaufort 

•Gmibn 

•Arjgyir 

•Lemster 
Marq^Lansdown 
Quisensbeny 
Bath 

Corawallis 
Hsadfbrt 
Aagleiea 

•Downsbire 
Huntley 
SarUf^Derby 

Huntingdon 

♦Suffolk 

•Thanet 

•BsKex 

Cardigan 


♦Albemarle^ 

Coventry 
^Jereciy 

Balcanas 

Rpseheiy 
•Oxford 
•Cowper 

Stanliope 

Pomfret 

Harrington 

Warwick 

Buckingbanh' 
shire 

•Fit9wiUiam. 
•Hardwipke 
•Darlinj\tt9 
•llcbeiter 

Delawar 

Bathurst 

Harrowby 
•Gsosvenor 
•Eoftcsone 
•Cwuirvoi^ 

I^verpo^ 

Kmgston 

Longford 

Mayo 

Donoogbmore 


•Rosslyn 
Ross 
•Orey 

Nelson 

Mu^rave 

Harewootf 
•Miato 

Verulam 

Bforlev 

Beaucnsmp 
•Blestnton 

Weslrooriand 
•Darnley 
•Besberough 

Courtown 

Ckra 

Cassilis 
•Breadalbane 

Aboyne 

Lake 
•Attfion 

Melville 
•Duncan 
•Hood 
•Tornnfftqu 
•Bolingbroke 
•Clifden 
Abp.  of  York 
Bp.ef  Cork 

Oxford 

Glocester 

Peterboroi^ 

Chester 


I^id 


Vise. 


8t  David% 

M^oroeiler 
•Dacrs 

aooch 

Auditor 

Howaid 
•Ssj&8eb 
•Bdbsveo 

Middletepk 
•King 

Grantham 
•Holhmd 
•Ducia 
«Uawka 

WeJUio^haiil- 

Berwick 
*Osge 

Grenville 
•Auckland 
•Dundas 
•Yarborougk 
•Downe 
•Gwydif 
•Bolton 
•Alvaal^     ;• 
•Erskine 

Gambler 

Hopetonp 

Combermere 

HUl 

Psndhoe 

Uuttibii 


NoT-coimNts. 


Duke  of  York 

Clarence 

Richmond 

Rutland 

Newcastle 

Montrose 

Atbol 

Marq.ofConjfagham 

Wmcbesler 
Ely 

Camden 
Exeter 
Thomond 
Stafford 
Lothian 
Tweedale 
Nortbaonpton 
Doncgall 
Earl  of  Pembroke 
Denbigh 
Stamford 
Winchilsea 
Shaftesbury 
Abingdon 
•Blfmouth 
Rochfofd 
Home 
KelUe 
Dartmouth 
Aylcsford 
Macclesfield 


•WsUegrava 

Ashburnhani 

Bortsiuouth 

Egremont 

Ratoourt 

Chalbam 

Romn^ 

MountrEdgOr 
ooaabe 
•Carrick 

Pigby 

Mansdeld 

^edon 

Moimteaahel 

Cmven 

Ciuohester 

limariDk 

Pqw 

Go3fpr4 

Maav^rs. 

Orford 

Lonsdale 

Cathcart 

Wkltwofth 

Bpowalow 

9t«Germain% 

Braddr^. 

Glasgow 
lAuderdale 
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Cunon  Montagu 

Syduejr  Suffidid 

uaiaoaea  Konyon 

'Herarerd  AroE»ent 


Ipof    TiMin 

Ctnterburr 

LUKbff 

Eljr 
Bia(«r 


Eout 

'Caltborp* 
Bollfl 
B«yniiig 

Sl  J«^)h*B  Northwiok 

Loudon  Sl  Helen* 

lord      De  aiAwd  Redetdale 

ClbloB  ^Ellenfaorougb 

Ferbei  Arden 

Saltoun  Sheffield 

Crav  Muinera 

Colvillo  Uarrii 

Nkpw  Eldon  Cbao. 

£c«Kl*la  *CMringtiin 

Dynavor 
CoiHmI  wete  accordingly  ealkd  in,  and  in- 
fcnoed.  *'  That  nndar  the  vpedal  etrcumttra- 
CM  or  the  CMC,  the  Houm  consented  to  the 
I  for  tfa«  Queen  proceeding  in  their 


ily,  Ihftt  they  may  be  at  liberty 

cfom^xasiRM  witneiae*  immediately  after 

in  ehief,  to  such  extent  at 


Msed 

MOOI 


1  (tfrthei'  crou-exainiDed  by  Mr. 
Brougham  aa  foUcrwa,  through  the  loter- 


liiay  am/  think  propar,  with  liberty  to  call 
tack  Uw  wilOdsieaat  a  future  Ume,  for  wah 
further  ctow^ianinalioDsa  tbey  otay  deaira." 
Then  Mti4gc  Btthara  JTren  waa  aeafai  called 

1.  ifflSf  ■  

Irouehama 

ntauon  of  Mr,  Kenten. 
Wheta  do  you  live  now  t      In  a  private 

Wharvf  I  cannot  laylhia. 

How  fu  u  it  from  thii  place  f    I  came  in  a 
coach  ;  I  do  not  know  how  fat  it  ia< 
•      Od  which  ude  of  UurWeriiil?  WecMBt 
over  a  bridge. 

WheltTe»iiittiebouu  vithyoul  Only  the 
people  of  the  hduK. 

Wfaaredeaiyour  brolbcrlivef  fie  ia  with 
ne. 

In  the  Mm«  bonael    Yea. 

Has  he  given  you  any  nwooy  T    No, 

Did  ha  never  ^ve  you  any  niMiey  F  No, 
at  no  lima,  ray  brother  did  not. 

Did  your  bother  at  ne  tiniw  ever  pronuae 
to  give  yott  any  at  a  futwe  iNDe  t  Not  my 
bfoUwr^  be  cannot  prpmiaa  to  no  any  thing. 

Wh;r  aanDot  your  brother  promigc  to  you 
■oy  thing  ?  How  could  he  promise  to  me  any 
(biag. 

Do  you  mean  tliat  be  baa  no  money  of  bis 
own!    Onfy  that  which  he  took  from  home. 

What  trade  is  he  f    \pAter. 

I*  he  a  workman,  or  haa  he  a  manufactory 
of  his  owal    He  it  t  matter  potter. 

What  is  your  falhcr?  My  bther  was  a  Ser- 
jeant tn  the  amy  ;  he  is  dead. 
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Did  any  p 
fore  vou  came  over liere?     No';  excep't  Um. 
gentleman  in  Carlarube,  ibose  diicaU, 

Did  no  body  promise  to  ^ve  you  any  ttio< 
neyafkrwardtr    No, 

Did  nobody  promitatonveyouaBymooey 
after  you  thouU  como  badt  to  CarUrubefrOm 
England  T    Nobody  prenlMd  me  any  thing, 

will  you  awear  tqion  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  that  no  person  promised  to  ^ve  yau 
any  advanta||t  of  any  sott  aflet  you  cMno 
back  from  England  i  Nobody  has  pron^sed' 
me  any  tlnng,  but  they  said  1  tbould  have 
the  damageracnt  when  I  came  over. 

Mr.  Gott«rMMa.~"  Compensation  for  tiie 
time  I  had  lost" 

How  much  weie  you  to  have  for  oompensa*- 
tion  ?  tTkraugh  Mr.  Ktntta.}  I  eanogt  sa|> 
what  I  tbould  get 

Who  was  it  that  told  you  you  should  get 
compensation?    The  minister.our  minister. 

Which  minister?  I  said  to  him  I  miiit  bo 
sompenialed  for  thelostof  my  tttuatioU. 

Mr.  Goitermanit.—"  That  I  thould  lescl  tOf 
place  by  it,  and  I  mutt  receive  somo  cumnm- 
tation  for  it." 

What  roinitler  are  you  speaking  of?- 
[IVoMjA  Mr.  KeniM.'i  M.  de  Borckttelt} 
that  frentleman  told  me  that  if  I  wouM  not 
go  voluntarily,  I  ifavuld  be  forced. 

Whose  minister  is  be  T    I  cannot  tell  this. 

Is  he  not  minittef  of  tite  duke  of  BadenF 
t  do  not  know  wbelher  he  is  minister  of 
foreign  a&irt,  or  for  tbo  interior. 

Mr.  GoUermana.—TtnX  she  does  not  know 
whether  he  u  minitler  in  the  couoicy,  or 


Mr.  Brougham. — Do  you  mean  thai  you  da 
not  know  whether  ho  it  one  of  tba  duke's 
own  ministers)  or  a  niinitier  at  the  dube't 
court?  [T/trtmgh  Mr.  Kentm.]  Protubtyi 
I  do  not  know,  I  only  know  bis  name;  I 
have  not  yet  bad  any  business  with  that  gea* 
tleman,  eicept  just  this. 

How  did  you  bappea  lo  SM  that  gentleman  t 
They  have  ceiled  me. 

Do  you  mean  that  be  sent  for  youT    Yet. 

Did  he  not  come  to  the  rooms  in  the  ton 
where  you  lived  7    Not  U.  de  Bercksieu. 

Did  not  M.  Von  Heden  come  to  kwk  at 
ibf  rooms  in  the  ina  while  you  were  Iherol 
Ida]  not  tee  him. 

Do  vouknow  thathe  waitberar  I  caODOl 
tell,  I  have  never  teen  bin. 

Did  you  see,  after  the  princeit  lefl  tbo 
lan,  any  other  gentleman  come  then  to 
look  at  the  room?  I  have  aeen  nobody 
eicept  Herr  von  Grimm,  wIm  came  in  tM 
rooms  Bud  walked  about  tliere. 

Mr.  Goltcrmann.—iit  lodged  in  the  inn. 

How  tons  had  Hcrr  von  Orimm  lodged  in 
the  inn  beuHc  the  princess  came  theref    1 
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oannot  say  this,  I  have  aot  paid  any  attention 
to  this,  I  had  other  business. 

What  part  of  the  house  did  Ilerr  von 
Grimm  loage  in  T  He  lived  in  that  house,  in 
No.  IS,  and  his  brother  ih  No.  14;  before 
the  princess  arrived  he  lived  in  No.  l% 
and  13. 

Did  be  not  eive  up  No.  19  for  the  atxom- 
modation  of  tne  princess?  Yes,  as  much  as 
I  have  seen. 

Did  he  not  return  after  the  princess  left, 
and  go  into  No.  19  to  look  at  what  vras  there  ? 
Yes,  he  ran  about  just  when  the  rooms  were 
left  open,  and  he  took  again  the  room  after- 
wards. 

Was  there  any  body  with  him  when  he 
came  to  look  F  When  ha  ran  about  in  the 
looms  there  came  two  other  gentlemen,  one 
of  them  was  his  brother. 

Who  was  the  other  ?    I  cannot  tell  this. 

Was  he  a  German  or  an  Englishman  f  I 
do  not  know  this  neither,  I  never  heard  them 
speak,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  it. 

What  is  Herr  von  Grimm  ?  As  much  as  I 
could  hear,  he  is  the  ambassador  of  Wirtem- 

What  is  his  brother  f  I  cannot  tell  this 
neither. 

How  oft  had  you  seen  the  f»rincess  before 
the  day  that  you  say  you  went  into  the  room, 
and  saw  her  with  Ptrgami  ?  I  have  seen  her 
very  little,  I  had  too  much  occupation  to  pay 
attention  to  it. 

Did  not  you  wait  upon  her  at  breakfast  in 
the  morning  f    No. 

Did  you  never  see  the  princess  at  breakfast 
Ml  the  morning?  Once  I  came  in,  and  when 
I  was  to  take  the  mantle  to  clean  it,  I  have 
aeen  her. 

Was  it  after  that  lime  you  saw  her  in  the 
room  with  Pcrgami  in  the  evening  f  Yes, 
afterwards. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  saw  the  princess  in 
the  room  with  Pergarai,  after  you  had  been 
called  in  at  breakfast,  or  that  you  had  been 
called  in  at  breakfast  after'  you  had  seen  the 
princess  with  Pergami  f  Yes,  afterwards  thev 
called  me,  for  they  had  spiK  something  which 
1  was  ordered  to  clean  away. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  after  you  had 
been  called  in  in  the  morning  to  "wipe  up 
that  slop,  that  you  saw  the  princess  and 
Persami  in  the  evening?    Yes,  afterwards.   ' 

Where  did  the  princess  dine  on  the  day  on 
the  evening  of  which  you  saw  her  in  the 
room  with  Pergami  ?  1  cannot  say  this,  I  do 
^ot  know. 

Did  she  dine  in  the  inn  ?  No,  I  have  not 
aeen  it,  they  have  not  dined  with  us. 

Did  they  ever  dine  in  the  inn,  during  the 
whole  time  they  were  in  your  house  P  I  have 
never  seen  it,  with  respect  to  the  dinner ;  I 
only  know  about  the  breakfast,  I  have  seen 
them  only  at  breakfast. 
'  Will  you  ftwear  they  dined  once  in  the  inn 
during  the  wliole  time  they  were  th«»?    1 


cannot  swear  to  that,  because  T  have  never 
seen  that  they  dined  there;  I  have  not  paid 
attention  to  it,  [  had  other  business. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami did  not  dine  at  court  every  day  they 
were  in  your  house  living?  I  cannot  know 
this,  whether  they  dined  at  court,  or  where 
they  dined. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  and  Pergami,  and 
the  rest  of  her  royal  hishness's  suite  go  to 
court,  during  the  time  they  were  there?  I 
have  seen  them  twice  going  away  in  a 
carriage,  but  whether  they  went  to  court  I  do 
not  know. 

Have  you  seen  the  gran^  duke  come  to  th^ 
inn,  to  wait  on  her  royal  highness  ?  The  real 
erand  dgke,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  I 
have  seen  come  up  to  the  priilcess. 

Mr.  Bnmghnm  to  Mr.  Goilennann.— Have 

you  ever  eiamined  this  witncte  before,  out  of 

Court?    Mr.  OolUrmann. — ^Never  in  my  life. 

Did  you  never  see  her  before  she  came 

here  ?   Mr.  Go/Zermann.— Never  in  my  life. 

You  never  saw  hier  till  the  other  day  ?  Mr. 
GoUermann,  1  never  saw  her  till  she  cam^ 
to  the  bar  on  Friday  last. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  since  out  of  Court  9 
Mr.  GoUerwiann,    Never. 

Mr.  Brougham  to  the  IFi/nfss.— What  dq 
you  mean  by  come  up  to  the  princess? 
[By  Mr,  iCers/en.]— I  can  say  nothing  aboutit* 
Do  you  mean  that  they  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her  royal  highness?  Yes,  probably 
they  came  to  make  their  visit  or  court.. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  them  so  com^  * 
more  than   once   while   the  princess   was 
there  ?    Only  once ;   it  was  just  when  I  went 
down  stairs,  that   the  gentlemen  went  up 
stairs. 

Mr.  GoUermann, — ^'^  And  then  1  retired  up 
stairs." 

Mr.  Kertten, — She  repeated  that  she  went 
down  stairs. 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  see  them  so  convl 
more  than  once,  while  the  princess  was  there  ? 
IThrough  Mr.  Kertien.'] — Only  once. 

When  was  it  ?  The  other  gentleman  came 
with  him. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  receive  the 
duke  ?  I  saw  that  they  went  up  stairs,  and 
then  I  went  up  to  the  third  story. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  grand 
duke  and  his  suite  passed  to  visit  the  princess 
at  the  moment  that  you  were  coming  out  of 
the  room  ?  No ;  I  have  seen  that  they  went 
up ;  then  I  went  down  stairs,  and  again  up: ' 
Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  grand  duke 
and  his  suite  came  immediately  after  you  left 
the  room  where  the  princess  was  ?  I  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  tin  the  same  day,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  sooner  or  later. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  grand  duke  did  not 
come  on  that  eame.day  to  pay  his  respects? 
I  cannot  say ;  1  am  not  alone  in  the  house ; 
and  I  had  occupations :  I  have  not  paid  attenv 
tion  to  it. 
Who  was  it  that  gave  yoo  the  order  to  go 
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to  the  room  to  carry  water  ?  Nobody  did  tell 
fne  to  do  8o ;  it  was  my  businesSi  which  I 
knew,  and  I  did  it  every  evening. 
.  When  you  looked  at  the  bed  one  morning 
as  yau  have  stated  before,  was  it  at  the  time 
you  were  making  the  bed  ?  Yes,  when  it  was 
to  be  made ;  for  I  had  nothing  otherwise  to  do 
with  the  bed. 

'  Had  you  made  any  of  the  other  beds  in  the 
house  that  morning  before?  No;*  this  was 
the  first  which  I  \mi  made,  just  when  they 
left  it,  and  except  the  beds  of  my  master  and 
bis  wife  which  I  made. 

When  you  say, "  when  they  had  left  it,"  do 
Ton  not  mean  to  represent  only  when  whoever 
had  slept  in  it  had  left  it?  In  No.  12, or 
where  Jo  ^ou  mean  ? 

:  In  No.  13  ?  As  much  as  I  know,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  slept  there,  and  I  went 
to  make  the  gentleman's  bed. 

Was  there  or  not  any  body  else  in  the  room 
MX  the  time  you  made  it?  There  was  nobody 
in  the  room,  except  a  servant  in  a  green  coat 
who  came  into  the  room. 

Did  he  come  into  the  room  while  you  were 
cleaning  it  out  ?  Yes,  it  was  in  hen  I  was  in 
it,  he  came  to  assist  me  in  turning  the 
mattress;  I  asked  his  assistance  when  he  just 
was  there ;  he  came  to  assist  me  in  turning 
|he  mattress. 

Who  was  the  servant  in  green  ?  I  cannot 
lell  you  this ;  there  were  two  of  them,  but  I 
have  not  observed  them  so  closely,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  they  belonjged. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  before?  The 
servants. 

Yes  the  servants  ?  I  never  saw  them  be- 
fore ;  only  at  the  time  when  the  princess  was 
there,  then  I  saw  them  running  about. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since?  No,  I 
iiave  seen  none  of  them  since  she  left  it. 
•  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  them  at  any  other 
tinie  when  ypu  were  making  the  bed  in  that 
room  except  that  day  ?  I  do  not  know ;  I 
sever  came  into  that  room  except  just  in  the 
morning,  therefore  I  do  not  know  whether 
Ihcy  were  there  or  not. 
.  Did  you  not  make  that  be<l  every  morning  ? 
Yes,  that  bed  in  No.  12,  I  made  it  every 
.Morning. 

Did  you  see  one  or  both  of  the  same  two 
servants  on  other  mornings  there  when  you 
•were  making  that  bed?  Now  and  then  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  in  the  rooms. 

Did  any  of  them  assist  you  in  making  the 
bed  any  other  day  except  that  day  of  which 
you  now  speak  ?  Yes,  now  and  then  one  of 
ibem  came  into  the  rooms  and  assisted  me ; 
sometimes  he  remained,  sometimes  he  went 
out  again. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  those  two  were 
servants  in  the  princess's  suite  ?  The  servants 
came  with  her;  probably  they  belonged  to 
her,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  come 
•witli  her. 

Did  they  not  go  away  with* her,  as  well  as 
come  with  her?     Yes,  as  much  as  I  have 


seen,'  they  went  all  away  with  her  as  they|had 
come. 

Was  one  of  them  a  Jager  t  I  do  not  know 
this;  one  of  them  had  a  green  coat,  but  whe- 
ther he  was  a  Jager  I  have  not  questioned 
him. 

'  When  you  had  that  conversation  with  Mr. 
Berckstett,  about  a  compensation  for  coming 
over  here,  what  did  you  sav  to  him  when  you 
demanded  it  ?  I  said  to  him,  *'  your  excel- 
lency, must  I  go ;  for  if  I  do  not  must,  or  if 
I  am  not  obliged,  I  cannot  leave  here ;  I  am 
a  married  woman,  and  I  have  other  business 
to  attend  to." 

What  did  he  say  in  answer  to  that  ?  He 
said,  **  If  I  would  not  go  I  would  be  forced  ;" 
and  then  I  answered.  "  well,  then  I  will  go, 
and  God  may  settle  the  business  as  he  pleases ; 
my  husband  will  not  allow  me  togo.^ 

When  you  asked  for  a  compensation  for 
coming,  what  did  the  baron  say?  He  said 
he  coind  not  give  me  any  thing ;  I  should 
leave  it  to  the  gentlemen ,  he  bad  no  doubt 
they  would  recompense  me  when  I  came 
here. 

Did  he  not  also  say  that  vou  should  be  re- 
compensed when  you  got  home  again  firom 
hence?    No. 

Had  any  of  your  family  a  promise  of  any 
thing  ?    No. 

Will  you  swear  that  no  promise  was  given 
to  your  husband,  or  any  of  your  family  ?  I 
can  swear  that  nothing  has  been  promised  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  that  anything  has 
been  promised  to  my  husband,  for  otherwise 
he  would  have  told  me  so. 

The  Intetpreter  was  desired  to  state  whe« 
ther  the  witness  had  used  the  same  word 
which  he  had  translated  in  one  instance  **  re* 
compence,"  and  in  another,  '*  com)>eBsatioD''; 
he  stated  that  she  had  not ;  that  in  one  case 
she  had  used  the  word  '*  entschadigung,"  and 
in  another,  '*  belohnung." 

Was  the  sixteen  or  eighteen  ducats  you  got 
for  going  to  Hanover  an  entschadigung;  or  a 
belonnung?  I  cannot  say;  it  was  tor  my 
going  away  from  the  post  to  Hanover,  there^ 
tot  it  may  be  an  entschadigung,  or  it  may  be 
a  belohnung. 

Mr.  Keri/cfi.— Entschadigung  means  com> 
pensation,  belohnung  means  recompence. 

Which  do  you  reckon  the  ducat  was^  that 
the  gentleman  ^ave  you  for  seeing  him  m  the 
morning ;  was  it  an  entschadigung,  or  a  be* 
lohnung  ?  He  gave  me  this  for  the  time  lost; 
therefore  it  may  be  an  entschadigung  for  my 
lost  time,  for  my  trouble  in  going  there. 

How  far  was  it  that  you  went  from  the  inn  ? 
It  may  be  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk ;  I 
cannot  say  exactly. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  the  gentle- 
man ;  the  ducat  gentleman  ?  The  first  time 
it  was  the  servant  who  showed  me  in;  I 
did  not  stay  long,  because  I  had  no  time  to 
stop. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  secoiul  time  ? 
Not  long  at  alJ,  for  I  ^ras  just  on  the  stiii 
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irbeB  be  gfvv«  me  the  ducal,  ud  I  wtnUw^  | 
I  half  DO  time,  I  had  other  buaioest  lo  da; 

Were  any  of  the  genlleeMB  thai  you  aaw 
VBOB  those  occaeioDS  called  IfaQdeville*  or 
]|aodevU»  or  anything:  of  that  sort?  I  can* 
sot  say ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  name. 

What  da  you  ceneraUy  (pstfrooi  a  peraon 
vbo  tleepe  a  aigbt  at  an  inn,  at  chamber- 
maid, wnen  he  goea  in  the  moroins?  It 
cooMt  to  a  corooMNi  puna,  and  the  keller  ra> 
eeives  it,  thatis  the  waiter. 

How  much  have  you  ever  fot,  ibr  your 
ihaie  of  that  pucte,  fimr  balfayear!  Itwai 
divided  eveir  quarter  of  a  ^rear. 

How  macn  nave  yeu  divided  for  a  qnrter 
of  a  yw  T  Someliaiet  18,  sometimei  90,  90, 
according  to  the  munber  of  ttiangers  we  have 
liadintMian. 

Eighteen, twenty, orthir^ what F  Ducata? 
Ilirini. 

Do  vou  know  a  place  called  theglesa-heuee, 
near taegale of Carlsnibe ?    Ghmuil. 

Air.  J&fKa^^Gkthtflt  le  a  manufiKlery 
ef  j^att,  where  ghw  i»  fabricated  or  made. 

16  there  not  a  place  that  goes  by  that  naaae^ 
the  gbM-bouce^  near  the  ptea  of  Carlerube, 
thai  setveaaa  a  pleasure  grnca)  Yes,  many 
people  go  there. 

Have  yen  ever  beea  them  7  I  walked  tbere 
with  my  husband,  for  pleasure. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  without  your 
kuebandy  before  you  had  a  husband }  Ves^ 
with  the  person  wno  became  my  husband* 

Were  yoa  ever  them  with  any-bod^  else,  or 
alone!  With  mv  husband,  ud  with  more 
servants  and  maids. 

Have  you  ever  been  there  without  your  hus- 
band, atid  with  any-body  else,  or  alone? 
Never ;  aevtr  with  any-body  else  but  with  my 


Were  yon  ever  there  alone?  No,  never 
akme. 

Before  you  had  a  husband  f   Never,  eicept 

^w^^^^'a  ^Hv^P  nw^^pev^a9^M0# 

Before  yott  knew  your  husband  t  I  went 
there  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that 
was  by  dey,  never  at  night. 

About  what  time  in  the  merninfi;  need  yon 
to  make  the  beds  in  the  inn  at  Uarlsruhe  ? 
Just  when  the  gentlemen  rose  and  had  come 
down. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  always  went 
inio  the  room  as  soon  as  the  gentlemen  went 
out  ef  the  room  ?  Many  times  I  went  imme- 
diately; many  times  later. 

After  you  had  seen  the  person  that  you  took 
for  the  princess  in  the  evening  in  Pergami's 
room,  aid  you  not  eo  to  see  whether  the 
countess  Oldi  was  in  ner  room  f  No^;  I  car- 
ried immediately  the  water  lo  No,  A,  and 
there  they  were  standing;  at  No.  S,  the 
countess  lodged. 

Did  not  you  go  to  Nok.5,  in.  order  to-see 
whether  the  countess  was  tbere  f  Yes^  I  went 
just  there. 

Did  youaot  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing, whether  the  countess  was  there?  *  I  went 
and  saw  just  that  it  was  the  princess. 
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Dkl  net  yoti  go  there  for.Aepaipsse  afsaa* 
log  whether  the  countess  was  tbere?  No^  I 
went  not  there;  I  just  cafried  the  water  thmti 

Will  you  swear  yoa  did  not  go  to  that  loem, 
upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  in  order  to  aa* 
certain  whether  the  ceuntess  was  tbere  f  I 
went  just  there  to  cany  the  water,  becaatol 
most  do  this,  as  I  did  it  every  evening. 

Will  yetf  swear,  by  the  oath  you  have  taken, 
that  yoa  did  not  go  to  that  room  in  part  fo# 
the  purpese  of  ascertainhig  whether  the  conn* 
tess  OkJi  was  there  ?  I  cannot  say  this;  I  dkl 
not  go  for  thsl  purpose :  I  have  never  thoudif 
that  I  should  be  aked  about  this. 

Mr.  OoU€rmamn.^^h%  ssys, "  I  Iwva  never 
had  any  thought  shoot  this  s  I  never  thamht 
that  I  should  be  asked  about  h.  ^ 

Will  yeu  swear,  upen  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  tnatye«  hwre  nevet  toM  any  persaii 
that  you  did  go  to  the  roomof  theco^otese^ 
for  the  purpees  ef  seeing  whether  she  waa 
them  or  net?  I  cslmot  reoolleet  it;  Ihata 
no  thought  about  it,  whether  I  have  said  it 
to  an^  Iwdy. 

WiU  yoa  Swear  that  yeu  have  never  had 
any  convermtioa  with  any  persew  about  yeav 
gemginta  madaoMGldi's  room  that  night? 
I  can  sweer  that  1  never  had  a  conversation 
with  any  body  shout  this  matter,  naai^ly,  that 
I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  ascertakmig 
whethef  the  countess  Oldi  was  these  or  nel. 

Will  yoa  swear  that  you  have  neterfaad 
any  conversation  with  any  person  about  your 

S»mg  into  madhme  Okfi's  room  that  night  ? 
obody  haa  asked  me, nobody  told  mean/ 
thing;  there  was  a  gentleman  ssksd  ma 
whether  I  had  been  in  the  room ;  I  told  it  to 
the  aentleman  who  had  asked  roe. 

Wilj  you  swear  that  you  have  never,  since 
you  came  to  this  oountiy,  had  a  conversation 
with  any  body  about  your  goinc  to  nnadame 
Oldi'a  room  ?  No,  I  have  hsd  no  conver- 
satfon  with  any  body>  has  aoy  body  asked 
me. 

BSr.  Ge/fersMan.— 'She  says,  ''how  do  yen 
mean,  whether  any  body  has  asked  me.'' 

Has  any  body  asked  you  f  [Through  Mr. 
Eeniea.}    Yes,  t«M>  gentlemen  have  asked 


Have  you  had  any  conversation  witb  ai^ 
other  person^  besides  those  two  gentlemen 
about  what  passed  that  night?  la  Hanover 
they  have asaed  me,  and  at  Frankfort ;  Ican^ 
not  tell  it  otherwise. 

Who  asked  you  at  Hanover?  An  am* 
bassador,  who  he  is  I  do  not  know,  he  asked 


And  at  Frankfort,  who  asked  you  ?  I  da 
not  know  who  he  was,  it  was  a  gentleman. 

How  long  have  you  ever  been  at  Frankfort 
at  one  time  ?    Five  or  sii  days. 

Were  you  ever  at  Frankfort  at  any  other 
tima  ?  No,  never,encept  just  when  we  went  la 
Hanover,  then  we  passed  through  Frankfort. 

Whom  have  you  spoken  to  upon  this  sub- 
jecc  since  you  came  to  this  country?  Two 
gentlmen  have  come  to  sec  me,  but  wholhay 
arc  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  tellr 
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Have  joii  ever  jpokea  opoo  this  wbject 
with  aay  other  person  in  this  oountry,  be* 
Met  those  two  gentiemtn  f    No. 

Do  vou  know  a  captain  Jones,  or  a  major 
Jones  in  this  countiy  t  No,  I  know  noKodj 
of  that  name. 

Did  those  two  gentlemen  that  you  talked 
t0i  speak  German  r  As  much  as  jou  [the  In- 
terpreter] do  heroy  one  of  them. 

What  was  his  name  ?    I  do  not  know, 

Was  he  a  German,  or  an  Englbbman? 
I  do  not  know,  he  spoke  German ;  but  whether 
he  was  a  German  I  do  not  know. 

Besides  the  house  where  jnu  now  are 
Nving,  have  you  ever  been  in  anj  other 
bouse  since  you  came  to  London  F  No»  I 
have  lieen  np  where  else,  except  here  in 
Ms  House. 

When  were  you  first  in  this  Ilouse,  what 
was  the  first  day  Tou^were  in  this  House  ? 
On  Friday  kist  weelc. 

Had  you  ever  been  here  before  UiatT 
No. 

When  you  say  you  never  were  in  any 
other  house  in  this  country,  except  wiiere 
vou  live,  do  you  mean  that  yon  never 
lodged  in  any  other  house,  or  that  you 
never  were  in  any|other  house  atafl  ?  When  we 
arrived  we  went  into  an  hotel  only  for  a 
ftw  hours,  and  then  into  the  house  where 
IMge. 

^  Have  you  ever  been  for  any  oti)er  space  of 
time,  however  short,  into  any  other  house  ex* 
cept  those  two  f    No,  no  where  else. 

How  many  servants  were  there  in  the 
inn  at  Carlsnihe,  where  you  lived  ?  There 
were  two  waiters,  and  tbte  post-boys,  and  a 
groom. 

Was  there  any  other  chambermaid  besides 
yourself  ?    I  was  the  only  one. 

How  many  maids  came  with  the  princess  P 
I  have  seen  no  more  than  two  and  the 


countess. 


by  the  Lord$* 


Earl  of  USantfieid. — When  the  courier  came 
forward,  and  ordered  a  broader  bed,  did  he 
give  any  reason  fi)r  ordering  that  broader 

Mr.  Brougham  requested  leave  to  submit, 
through  the  House,  that  what  the  courier  said 
could  not  be  received  as  evidence. 

The  quesUoQ  was  withdrawn. 

When  you  made  the  bed  in  the  morning, 
and  observed  the  stain,  had  the  l>ed  the  ap- 
pearance that  two  persons  had  slept  in  it  ? 
No,  the  cushions  or  pillows  lay  one  upon  the 
other,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Earl  of  Limerick, — You  have  said  that  you 
went  to  make  the  bed  when  they  had  left  it, 
or  just  as  they  had  left  it,  what  do  you  mean 
by  they  ?  When  I  made  the  bed  there  was 
nobody  in  the  room,  I  had  seen  nobody  when 
I  made  the  bed. 

Lord  JfoMf.— Had  you  any  conversation 
with  any  person  respecting  your  obserratton 


of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergiuni  ?  I 
never  have  made  any  observatbn  to  any 
body. 

Vou  expressed  yourself  to  have  been  fright* 
ened  and  that  the  princess  jumped  up ;  upon 
that  fright  that  yon  experienced  at  seeing  tha 
princess  jinnp  up,  did  you  communicate  to 
any  one  that  fright  that  yon  experienced  al^ 
ter  tint  event?  I  spoke  to  nowxiy  alKxA  it, 
except  M.  Grinun  asked  me  about  it  afier* 
wards. 

How  could  M.  Grimm  know  any  thmgof 
that,  unless  you  bad  communicatea  it  to^some 
one? 

The  qnesUon  being  objected  to  was 
withdrawn. 

How  long  (after  the  princess  kft  the  inn 
were  those  questkms  asked  you  ?  As  soon 
as  th^  were  way,  then  I  made  the  room, 
and  Monsieur  de  Grimm  asked  ma  about  it. 

What  did  Grimm  ask  you  P  He  asked  nse 
into  his  room,  and  about  ii^  and  then  I  waa 
unwilling  to  sajr  it,  but  he  aaked  me  agun,- 
and  then  I  sakl  it. 

What  were  you  asked  ?  He  asked  mei 
have  you  never  seen  any  thing. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  prefiiced  bis  exami-* 
nation  of  the  witness,  by  observing,  that  since 
the  examination  liad  negtra,  lie  hi3  not  avail- 
ed himself  in  any  question  that  he  had  put, 
of  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  as  a  roem« 
ber  of  the  secret  committee.  He  regretted 
much  the  rancour  of  feeling  which  possessed 
the  public  mind  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
whfoh  existed  to  a  degree  that  he  had  never 
witnessed  on  any  former  occasion. 

When  9ou  saw  the  princess  at  beakfiMt,  do 
you  recoflect  who  was  in  tiie  room  ?  lliey 
were  all  in  tlia  room,  the  gsntlemen  and  tbi 
ladies. 

Can  you  state  what  gentlemen  and  what 
ladies  P  The  countess,  and  the  other  gentle* 
man  who  was  with  her. 

You  have  said  that  it  was  m  the  course  of 
your  duty  to  carry  water  to  the  chamber  No. 
13,  did  you  the  next  night  after  seeing  the 
princess  there,  cany  water  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  No.  19  ?  No,  it  was  then  shut,  and  I 
placed  it  l)efore  the  door  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Goltermann, — Sheaddstotliat,  ^  when 
the  room  was  not  open,  I  have  placed  it  be- 
fore the  door.  *' 

After  the  night  in  which  you  saw  the 
princess  in  that  room,  did  you  generally  find 
the  door  shut  or  open  when  you  carried 
water  ?    It  was  shut. 

Was  it  generally  shut  ?  Yes,  many  times 
it  was  shut,  many  times  it  was  open. 

Do  you  mean  by  the  door  being  shut  that 
it  was  merely  closed,  or  that  it  was  actually 
locked  ?  I  intended  several  times  to  go  in, 
but  it  was  locked,  and  I  could  not  go  in. 

Whose  room  was  No.  10  ?    The  princess's. 

Did  ^ou  carry  water  to  that  room  ?  No, 
the  maids  took  care  of  that. 
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;  The  following  questions  were  put  at  ihe 
'  request  of  Mr.  Brougham  : 

About  what  time  of  the  day  was  il  that  you 

Snerally  took  the  water  to  the  room  and 
ind  it  locked?  Never  by  day,  only  in 
the  evening  :  eicept  when  they  asked  for  it 
m  the  morning,  then  X  carried  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  found  the 
door  locked  twice,  or  ofien  ?  I  did  not  observe 
it  so  exactly ;  twice  or  several  times. 

[The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw.]    . 

Then  Giuaeppe  BioncAe  was  called  in,  and 
»  sworn  tnrough  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  Spineto. 

I  Mr.  D^mnan  objected  to  the  evidence  being 
given  throujgh  the  interpretation  of  the  mar- 
chese di  Spineto,  not  on  the  ground  that  lie 
nad  not  interpreted  truly,  but  that  he  was  in- 
formed  he  had  seen  the  witness  before,  and 
had  interpreted  the  examination  taken  out 
pf  court  by  the  attorney  on  the  part  of  tlie 
prosecution ;  he  conceived,  therefore,  that 
|he  rehearsal  of  the  evidence  which  liad 
taken  place  before,  might  in  some  degrre  af* 
feet  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence  might  be 
given  now. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  see  nothine  in 
^he  objection.  The  marchese  di  Spineto  nad 
been  retained  as  interpreter  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  the  attorney  had  employed  him 
out  of  the  House,  it  was  no  reason  why  his 
very  useful  and  satisfactory  services  shonld 
DOW  be  dispensed  with.  The  interpreter  of 
the  other  side  would  be  present  to  assist, 
should  any  occasion  arise ;  and  .it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  House  would  lose  a  great  deal 
if  any  other  individual  than  the  marchese 
were  employed  between  the  witness  and  the 
House. 

Counsel  were  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
examination. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Parke  throueh  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you?  I  am  an 
Italian  Swiss,  that  part  of  Switzerland  that  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Of  what  part  of  Italy  are  you  a  native  ?  In 
the  department  of  Tessin  and  ^in  the  town  of 
Faido. 
.   Where  do  you  reside  ?    In  Venice. 

What  is  vour  employment  when  you  are  at 
home  ?  The  guard  or  the  door-keeper  of  the 
inn  Grande  Bretagne. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employ- 
ment?   Fourteen  years. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  seeing  the 
nrincess  of  Wales  at  Venice  ?  I  have  seen 
ner  twice. 

When  was  the  first  time  that  you  saw  her 
royal  highness,  in  what  year?  About  five 
years  ago. 

Was  she  at  the  inn  the  Grande  Bretagne  f 
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She  was  for  three  days,  and-  then  she  passed 
to  a  house  adjoining. 

What  persons  were  with  the  princess  a^ 
that  time  ?  She  had  a  chamberlain,  a  second 
chamberlain,  three  couriers,  and  I  think  twcr 
more  domestics. 

Do  you  remember  who  were  the  couriers  ? 
One  was  the  Brunswick  courier,  another  wa9 
a  Bartholomew  Pergami,  and  the  third  waft 
Theodore  M^oochi. 

When  the  princess  was  at  the  other  house, 
had  you  occasion  to  go  there  sometimes  T 
I  had,  every  day. 

What  was  your  employment,  for  what 
purpose  did  you  so  there  ?  Because  it  al- 
ways happened  that  I  should  carry  some- 
thing. 

Do  you  recollect  a  jeweller  being  in  that 
house  one  day  ?    I  do. 

Did  the  princess  purchase  any  thing  frwok 
him  ?  She  bought  a  Venetian  cKiun  ;  a  chain, 
madean  VemcOi  which  is  called  &  n)ai4na  of 
gold. 

.  Was  that  during  dinner-time,  or  before  or 
after  dinner  ?  Toe  jeweller  came  at  the  end 
of  the  dinner,  when  all  the  company  were  §0* 
ing  to  get  up  from  dinner. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  in  the  room  at  thai, 
time  ?  He  was  always  behind  the  chair  of 
her  royal  highness  to  change  her  plate,  in 
the  dress  of  a  courier. 

Did  you  see  the  priiu:es8  and  Pergami  to- 
gether, afUr  the  rest  of  the  company  bad  leA 
the  room,  on  that  day  ?    I  did. 

What  passed  between  them  when  you 
saw  them  together  ?  She,  af\er  having  go% 
up,  took  the  chain  from  her  own  neck  and 
put  It  round  the  neck  of  the  courier ;  the 
courier  afterwards  took  it  off  from  his  own 
neck,  and  put  it  round  her  neck  ;  and  then 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  accompanied 
her  into  the  room  where  they  went  to  drink 
coffee. 

Did  they  go  out  of  the  room  together  ? 
Yes,  together ;  but'  Pergami  afterwards  left 
the  room  to  go  to  dinner. 

Did  you  onserve  any  thing  more  p«8s  be^ 
tween  them  than  what  you  have  mentioned  ? 
I  did  not. 

After  the  chain  had  been  put  the  second 
time  upon  the  princess's  necK,  did  they  go 
immediately,  or  did  they  stop  a  little  longer 
in  the  room  ?    They  went  immediately  away. 

Did  yon  see  Pergami  at  Venice  the  second 
time  the  princess  was  there?  The  second 
time  I  dki,  when  she  came  to  Venice  froo^ 
Trieste,  three  or  four  days,  and  lodged  there. 

Had  Pergami  any  decorations,  any  orders, 
the  second  time  vou  saw  him  at  Venice  ? 
He  had  a  string  of  orders  jewelled,  or  orna- 
mented with  jewels. 

Had  he  any  title?  I  heard  him  called  by 
all  baron  Pergami. 

When  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami 
go  out  of  the  room  the  first  time  they  were  at 
Venice,  in  what  manner  did  they  eo  out,  or 
in  what  manner  did  they  conduct  themselves 
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^towards  each  other  before  they  went  out? 
He  took  her  by  the  hand,  squeezed  her  band, 
and  went  to  the  door ;  she  went  in,  and  he 
'  went  to  dinner. 

DM  you  see  the  princess  and  Pergamt  the 
.  second  time  they  were  at  Venice  P    I  have 
seen  them  come  in  and  go  out  every  day. 
.  How  many  days  did  you  see  khem  ?    Four 
days. 

Did  you  see  them  on  the  cands  at  Venice  ? 
They  went  twice  a  day  on  the  canal. 

Were  they  alone  in  the  boat,  or  were  other 
persons  with  them  ?    There  was  always  some- 
'  body  with  them,  except  twice,  when  they 
.  went  out  alone. 

When^ou  saw  them  going  out  of  the  house 
together,  were  they  walking  together,  or  were 
they  separate  from  each  other  ?  They  were 
always-  arm  in  arm ;  then  he  also  gave  her 
his  hand  to  step  into  the  gondola. 

Mr.  CoAen.— He  adds  the  words  '<  as  I  did.*' 
.  What  do  you  mean  by  those  last  words, 
'«as    1   did"?     [Through    the    tnarchese    di 
Spineto,']—!  do  not  understand  the  question. 

When  you  saw  them  going  out  of  the  house 
together,  were  they  walking  together,  or  were 
they  separate  from  each  other  ?  They  were 
always  arm  in  arm. 

Did  you  ever  give  your  arm  to  the  princess, 
Es  well  as  Pergami  ?  *  Never  the  arm,  but  I 
took  her  by  the  hand  to  assist  her  in  going 
into  the  gondola. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman. 

Did  you  see  that  done  with  the  golden 
chain  through  the  key-hole  ?    I  was  in  the 

•  same  room  where  they  dined. 

Then  the  princess  and  Pergami  must  have 
,  seen  you  standing  by  P    I  was  there. 

Have  you  been  to  Milan  to  be  examined  to 
these  facts  ?    I  have  been. 

When  did  you  first  go  there  P    I  left  Venice 
on  Christmas  £ve. 
Was  that  the  first  time  you  went  to  Milan 
'  to  tell  the  story  ?    That  was  the  first  time. 
What  mbney  or  compensation  had  you  for 
1^102  from  Venice  to  Milan  upon  that  occa- 
sion?   I  received  nothing  else  but  my  ex- 
penses on  the  journey. 

Did  you  receive  a  sum  of  money,  or  did 
some  person  pay  for  you  ?    A  commissary 
.  came  to  take  me  from  Venice,  and  he  paid 
'  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

Had  you  nothing  for  your  loss  of  time? 
Nothing.  ' 
'.  What  are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ? 
To  come  here  I  have  received  nothing  else  but 
my  travelling  expenses. 
''  What  bargain  have  you  made ;  what  pay 
are  you  to  have  for  coming  here  ?    None. 

£$0  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  are  to  re- 
ceive nothing  for  a  compensation  for  your  loss 

•  of  time  in  coming  here,  and  in  staying  here  ? 
They  have  told  me  that  I  am  to  receive  Do- 

'    thing,  except  to  come  to  London  to  tell  the 

truth,  and  this  summons  I  have  obeyed* 
9i     WhM  lu-e  you  to  be  paid  for  t«Uiiig  the 


truth  1  I  have  made  no  agreement  norcon- 
dition ;  if  they  give  me  something,  I  will  take 
it ;  if  not,  I  wiU  go  without 

Do  you  expect  nothing  ?  I  expect  nothing ; 
for  thb  reason^ I  have  brought  money  with 
me  to  go  back,  if  they  let  me. 

Who  sent  you  here  ;  who  induced  you  to 
come  here  ?    Colonel  Brown  from  Milan. 

Did  you  see  the  advocate  Vimercati?  I 
have  seen  Vimercati  the  first  time,  but  not 
the  second.' 

Did  you  say  nothing  to  either  of  those  per- 
sons about  a  compensation  for  your  loss  pf 
time  incoming  to  England,  and  staying  there? 
I  have  said  nothing  of  that,  except  that  at 
Milan,  whilst  they  were  speaking  about  sevf  • 
ral  things,  I  said  that  I  would  not  come  any 
more,  because  I  was  afraid. 

Are  those  two  the  onl^  persons  whom  yovk 
have  seen  upon  the  subject  of  your  comiBg 
over  hereP  And  a  certain  Andreaxzi,  who  is 
the  same  commissary  who  came  to, Venice  to 
fetch  me. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  tdis  country  ? 
Just  a  fortnight  tolday. 

Are  ^ou  now  a  waiter  or  a  porter  at  the  inn 
at  Venice  ?  If  I  return  back  quickly,  if  not  I 
shall  not  continue  in  that  service. 

Supposing  you  do  not  return  quickly,  but 
lose  your  pUce,  do  you  not  expect  to  have  it 
made  good  to  you  in  money  ?  I  expect  no- 
thing; because  I  know  nothing;  and  what 
displeases  me  is,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go 
anil  beg  for  another  master. 

Do  you  wish  to  persuade  their  lordships 
you  have  made  no  bargain  whatever,  and  that 
you  do  not  expect  to  receive  ao^  compensa- 
tion for  that  which  you  must  in  that  case 
lose?  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth 
without  auv  pay,  and  what  am  I  to  expect. 

Did  anybody  tell  you  lately  to  give  that 
answer  here?  Nobody,  I  have  never  spoken 
of  this  business  with  anv  body. 

Whom  have  you  lived  with  in  this  country  ? 
In  company  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  more. 

Was  Theodore  Majoochioneoftbem  P  Hejs. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  had  no  conversa- 
tion with  that  man  about  the  evideiice  you 
were  to  give  here  ?    Yes,  I  can  swear. 

Did  you  not  remind  Majoochi  thatyoii  were 
the  person  who  was  there  when  the  princess 
came  there  ?  The  first  time  he  saw  me,  be- 
cause we  were  together ;  but  the  secoiid  time 
he  remained  behind  to  pay  attention  to  the 
coaches.  , 

Have  you  not  reminded  Miyoochi,  that  you 
knew  one  another  at  Venice,  when  the  prin- 
cess first  came  there  ?  Yes,  I  told  him  so, 
because  we  went  to  drink  together  sonde  after- 
noon. 

Have  you  breakfasted  every  dajr  with  Ma- 
joochi for  the  last  fortnight  ?  We  breakfii^led 
and  dined  all  together. 

Do  you  sup  together  i  Those  who  want  to 
sup,  sup ;  those  who  do  not  watit  to  sup^  do 
not  sup ;  whoever  is  present  takes  a  supper^ 
if  h«  has  an  appetite. 

4  A 
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Did  ybu  pits  Um  whole  ^y  U^edteft 
Not  the  whole  day,  heceuse  Majoochi  n  with 
his  wife,  and  somMimes  hecomefroot,atad'we 
walk  together.  * 

Do  you  Kmember  the  name  of  the  jewol- 
feff  whom  you  8MW  Ining  thu  golden  chain  ? 
« Yet,  Fana. 

Is  he  ODe  of  those  five*and' twenty  people 
who  dine  together?  No,  he  it  a  merchant 
who  is  at  Venice  always. 

Where  does  he  live  at  Venice  7  He  Km  a 
shop  in  the  (Hd  Prohimiia,  in  the  Piasta  St. 
'Mtrco. 

Had  the  ieweUer  left  the  loom  when  the 
'princess  and  Pefgami  remained  hehind  T    He 

*  had  gone  away  some  little  time. 

Had  all  the  company  left  the  room?  They 
bad. 

How  long  had  they  left  ?  They  bad  just 
gone  l>efore :  three  or  four  minotet. 

Was  the  door  shut  after  them  ?    It  was. 

How  came  you  left  behind,  shut  up  with 
those  two  persons  f  As  people  went  out  of 
the  dining-room,  they  shut  tne  door  to  pre* 
▼ent  the  wind ;  but  I  was  with  the  servantAi 
to  take  away  the  things  from  the  table. 

What  liad  l>ecome  of  the  other  servants  ? 
There  was  only  one  of  the  waiters  within,  in 

-  tbo  other  room,  to  get  the  cofiee  ready. 

Do  you  mean  the  princess's  servants,  or  the 
otlier  waiters  at  the  inn?  He  belonged  to 
'the  inn. 

Who  sent  you  here;  how  came  you  here  in 
England  ?    Colonel  Brown. 

What  power  had  colonel  Brown  to  send 
you  here?  He  has  sent  his  commissary  An* 
dreaczi  to  Venice,  to  tell  us  that  we  roust  go 
to  Milan,  to  pass  over  to  England, 

What  power  had  the  commissary  And reani, 

to  send  you  away  from  your  place  to  England  ? 

This  I  do  not  know,  because  he  said  that  if 

'  we*  would  not  come  willingly,  we  should  be 

made  by  force. 

Has  Andreazti  any  office  at  Venice? 
None,  he  also  is  a  Swiss  of  Bellenaona,  in'the 
Canton  of  Tessin. 

How  does  that  give  him  any  power  to  send 

SDU  to  England?    He  has  no  authority,  but 
e  told  me  if  we  came  willinely  it  would  be 

*  hettdr,  if  not,  we  should  one  day  be  made  by 
'  force  to  come ;  and  I  rather  preferred  to  come 

-  willingly,  than  by  force. 

What  do  you*  mean  by  being  better  ?  '  I 
mean  that  it'  it  better  to  come,  than  to  be  ac- 
companied by  force. 

Did  you  see  any  ambassador  at  Venice  ? 
~  No  other  but  the  English  consul. 

Who  is  that  P    Mr.  Hoppner. 

Did  Mr.  Hoppner  desire  you  to  reme  ?  I 
never  spoke  of  tnis  business  with  him. 

Noriiny  body  ia  his  employment,  atiy  secre* 

*  <8ry or  servant?    On  the  contrary,  I  wished 
to  call  upon  him  and  speak  to  him|  but  he 

tntheoountry. 

.    Re-examined  by  Mr.  Farhe. 
Did  you  see  Majoochi  at  any  time,  between 


te  tioiethal  joa  taw  him  %t  Vtnieo,  ^oai 
wbtnyou  tsw  him  agjiki  in  Bngbttd«? 

Mr.  Den  man  objected  to  the  question,  as 
not  arising  out  of  his  cross-examination: 


Where  had  you  the  eonversatiao  you  _, 
of  with  Mi^oochi  ?    What  conversation  ? 

Where  you  reminded  him  of  having  tnel 
him  at  Venice  ?    Walking  below. 

Was  that  tinee  you  caose  to  Biiglandr 
Yes. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  confeidevatioo  and 
second  reading  of  the  said  bill  be  adjonmed 
till  to-fliorrow  monnng  ten  o^loek. 
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Tlie  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  tbe 
further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
her  majestyi  &c*,  connael  were  caUed  in. 

Then  Paolo  'Raggazoni  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Marchese  di  ^ioeto. 

Are  you  a  native  of  Italy  ?    I  am; 

lu  what  part  of  Italy  do  you  reskle?  'At 
Biango. 

Is  that  in  the  territoi^y  of  Varese  ?    It  is. 

What  are  you  by  business?    A  mason. 

Were  you  ever  employed  as  a  mason  to  do 
business  at  the  Villa  d'Bste  ?  I  was. 

Had  you  any  persons  employed  under  jmM, 
or  were  you  a  mere  workman  P  I  was  a 
master  mason. 

How  many  men  had  you  employed  under 
you  ?  20, 95,  SO,  8, 19,  according  to  the  work< 

During  any  part  of  tlie  time  you  ware  em- 
ployed doing  work  at  the  Villa  d'Bste,  wire 
the  princess  of  Wales  and  Pergami  residing 
there  ?  No ;  when  I  went  to  the  Villa  d'Este 
Ihey  wereat  Bordo  Vico. 

Was  that  at  the  ViUa  Villani  ?    Yes. 

Did  theyafterwards  cometo  the  Villa  d^te 
while  you  were  working  there  t    They  cane. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Perguni^ 
upon  the  lake  at  the  Villa  d'Bste?  I  hmm 
seen  them. 

Was  there  any  canoe  there  ?    There  wail 

'Did  you  ever  see  tbctnr  together  in'that 
icanoe?    liiave. 

Alone,  or  with  other  people  ?    Alone. 

Once,  or  more  than  onoe,  or  eo^etel  times? 
More>  than  once,  more  than  twice. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  ^in  tho 
garden  ?    I  have. 

Have  you  <  overseen  thenaalone*  in  the  gar- 
den?   Alone. 

Once,  or  more  than  once,  or  several  times  f 
1  have  seen  them'  more  than  once ;  but  otf  ce 
I  have-seen  the  pcincesstitting  in  a  diair  with 
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wheels  or  c&slors,  and  the  baron  behind  push- 
nig  her  to  make  her  go. 

After  you  had  seen,  in  the  manner  you  bave 
described,  the  princess  in  the  chair  and  the 
baron  pushing  or  nulling  that  chair,  did  you 
afterwards  see  any  body  else  in  that  chair?  i 
have  not;  I  have  only  seen  them  alone. 

At  the  time  when  you  saw  the  baron  push- 
ing the  chair  in  the  manner  you  have  describr 
ed,  was  there  any  body  else  with  them,  or 
ivere  they,  the  baron  and  the  princess,  alone? 
The  baron  and  the  princess  were  alone. 

Did  you  see  the  baron  get  into  the  chair  P 
I  did ;  the  baron  and  the  princess  made  the 
chair  get  forward. 

You  have  stated  that  at  the  time  when  the 

Srincess  was  in  the  chair,  the  baron  puahed  or 
rew  the  chair ;  at  the  time  when  yft  saw 
the  baron  in  the  chair,  who  pushed  or  drew 
the  chair?   The  princess  pushed  the  chair. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  they  were  at 
that  time  alone  ?  Alone,  ves;  Verona  came 
and  brought  the  chair  and  went  away,  and 
then  the  princess  and  the  baron  remained 
alone. 

Have  you  at  different  times  seen  the  prin- 
cess and  Pergami  walking  in  the  garden  ?  I 
have  seen  them  several  times  walking  in  the 
garden. 

Have  you  seen  them  alone  walking  in  the 
garden  I    Yes,  alone. 

In  what  manner  have  you  observed  them 
walking,  were  they  separate  or  together  f 
Arm  in  arm  walking. 

Have  you  seen  that  frequently  or  only  sel- 
dom? More  than  once,  more  tlian  three 
times,  I  have  seen  it. 

Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  being  at 
work  in  a  grotto  in  the  garden  ?    I  do. 

What  work  were  you  doing  in  that  grotto? 
I  was  making  a  cornice  to  a  round  room. 

Was  there  a  room  adjoining  to  that?  Be- 
hind there  was. 

While  you  were  at  wor^,  in  the  manner  you 
have  described,  did  you  hear  any  body  in  that 
adjoining  room?  Yes,  I  heard  somebody 
€nter. 

After  yon  had  heard  somebody  enter  in  the 
manner  you  have  described,  what  did  you 
hear  ?  I  heard  somebody  come  in,  and  I  put 
myself  under  the  scaffold  to  see  who  it  was, 
^d{saw  Pergami  and  the, princess  come; 
there  were  two  figures,  the  figure  of  Adam  on 
the  right  and  the  figure  of  Eve  on  the  left, 
imd  Adam  had  the  leaf  of  a  fig  below  the 
lUivel,  then  they  looked  at  those  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  they  laughed  together. 

You  have  told  os  that  Adam  had  a  fig  leaf, 
«a$  there  any  fig*leaf  to  Eve  P    Yes. 

Can  you  state  how  they  were  fiistencd  on  ? 
They  wf  re  fastened  with  a  little  bough ;  they 
put  the  leaf  aside  and  looked  at  what  was  un- 
derneath ;  by  **  ramino,''  I  mean  a  wire  that 
went  all  rf  i|nd  the  figure ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cess and  Pergmi  put  ^de  this  fig-leaf  to  9ee 
what  was  und«rneatb. 

WberiB  wer^  ji>m  fouraelf  during  ^  whole 
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of  th^t  time  f  1  was  behind  a  pilaster  lo  look 
what  they  were  doing ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
they  were  coming  towards  me,  then  I  mounted 
on  my  scaffold,  and  worked  at  my  cornice. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  two 
figures  were  in  the  room  next  to  that  in  which 
you  were  at  work?    They  were  behind  the, 
room  where  X  was  at  work,  by  ten  or  twelve 
yards. 

What  kind  of  communication  was  there 
between  the  place  where  you  were  at  work, 
and  the  placie  where  those  two  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were  standing?  Here  was 
the  room  of  Adam  and  Eve,  tnen  followed, 
a  small  corridor  at  the  bottom ;  there  were 
two  doors,  one  to  the  right  and  another  to  the 
left,  and  in  the  middle  there  was  a  nilaster  ;• 
and  I  placed  myself  behind  the  pilaster  to 
look ;  and  behind  there  was  the  round  room 
where  I  was  at  work. 

Did  you  place  yourself  there  in  consequence^ 
of  your  hearing  somebody  in  the  room  where 
the  figures  were  P    I  did. 

When  they  removed  the  leaf  in  the  manner 
you  have  described,  what  did  they  do  ?  Tbeyc 
talked  together,  and  looked  sometimes  at 
one,  sometimes  at  another,  between  thcm<« 
selves,  laughing. 

Do  you  remember  an  entertainment  that 
was  given  at  the  Villa  d'Este  on  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day  ?    I  do. 

At  what  hour  of  the  night  or  the  momine 
did  you  go  home  to  go  to  bed  to  a  place  called 
II  Paese?  Sometimes  I  went  to  bed  atone 
o'clock,  sometimes  at  half-past  one. 

The  question  refers  to  the  night  on  which 
this  entertainment  was  given ;  do  you  remem- 
ber going  through  the  garden  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  a  place  called  II  Paese?  Yes,  I 
remember  one  evening  I  was  going  to  li 
Paese  to  sleep. 

Is  that  place  you  have  mentioned  part  «f 
the  Villa  d'Este?  Yes,  it  is;  immediatelj 
after  the  Villa  d'Este  there  is  a  garden,  afte^ 
which  there  is  a  park,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  II  Paese,  and  there  is  wood  on  both 
sides. 

Do  you  know  a  person  called  Domenico 
Brusa  ?    I  do ;  we  have  been  together. 

Do  you  know  one  Enrico  Bai  F  I  do  not. 

Upon  the  night  which  has  been  mentioned^ 
when  you  were  going  to  the  place  you  have 
described,  who  was  with  you?  Domenico 
Brusa. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  what  hour 
was  it  you  passed  through  the  garden  of  the 
Villa  d'Este  with  Domenico  Brusa  ?  About 
oue  or  half-past  one. 

Interpreter, — ^The  Italian  and  tlie  English 
time  is  reckoned  in  a  different  manner. 

Do  you  reckon  by  the  Italian  or  the  French 
hour  ?    The  Italian  hour. 

Interpreter. — We  reckon  the  hour,  not 
from  twelve  to  twelve,  but  from  one  to  twenty- 
four  ;  the  Sun,  according  to  the  ItaliaB  mode 
of  calculation,  always  sets  at  lialf  an  hour  past 
the  three 'and^wentyi  the  lemaining  half  hour 
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18  generally  allowed  for  twUight^  and  that 
completes  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  to  the  Marehe$e, — 
Will  you  translate  into  English  time  the 
time? 

Interpreter.^Then  I  must  know  the  time 
of  year,  taking  it  at  Bartholomew's  day,  it 
would  be  about  half-past  nine  at  night,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  mode  of  calculating. 

To  the  ff^tf nets.— When  you  were  passmg 
through  the  garden  did  you  see  the  princess 
and  Pergami?  They  were  not  in  the  garden, 
they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  park,  sitting 
upon  a  bench. 

Were  they  alone?    They  were  alone. 
'  Did  you  ever  attend  at  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  ?    I  have  been  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Pergami 
•ct  together  upon  that  theatre  ?    I  have. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once  ?  Only 
once. 

Do  you  recollect  what  part  was  played  by 
the  princess?  The  princess  was  performing 
the  character  of  a  sick  wuman,  and  the  baron 
went  to  visit  her. 

In  what  character  did  the  baron  go  to  visit 
her  ?  He  went  to  feel  her  hand,  and  to  per- 
form the  part  of  a  doctor. 

The  Solicitor  General  stated,  that  there  was 
eome  doubt  whether  in  Lombardy  they  cal- 
culated by  the  Italian  method,  and  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  know,  whether  the  hour  to 
which  the  witness  referred  was  half  past  nine 
or  half  past  one ;  he  therefore  requested  per- 
mission to  put  a  question  upon  that  point. 

When  you  say  it  was  about  one  or  half-past 
one  that  you  saw  Pergami  and  the  princess 
sitting  in  the  manner  you  have  described,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  how 
long  was  it  after  sun-set  ?  The  sun  had  been 
aettmg  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Cohen^ — My  lords,  I  was  born  in  Lom- 
bardy myself,  and  I  know  this  is  the  mode  of 
reckoning. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Lmhington. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  before? 
No ;  I  have  been  examined  at  Milan. 

When  was  that?    In  the  year  1818. 
.  By  whom  ?    The  advocate  Vimercati. 

Was  any  one  else  present  ?    There  was. 

Who  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  colonel  Brown  f    I  do  not. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  Milan  to  be  exa- 
mined ?  The  government  sent  for  me  to  go 
to  Milan  to  be  examined,  and  I  went. 

What  government?  The  government  of 
Milan  sent  for  me  that  I  should  appear  before 
the  police. 

Did  they  send  an  ofBeer  of  Justice  to  you, 
or  how  ?    They  sent  Restelli,  a  courier. 

Who  is  Restelli  ?    A  courier. 

Had  yon  known  Restelli  before?    I  had. 

Where  P    At  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Did  he  formerly  live  with  the  princess  of 
Wales  ?    He  did. 

W*»  be  in  her  service  as  a  courier?    Yes; 


he  was  clilef  groom  or  courier,  he  belonged  ' 
to  the  stable. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Restelli 
when  he  came  to  you  ?  He  told  me  that  I ' 
must  go  to  Milan,  by  an  order  of  governmeirt. 
Was  that  all  he  told  you  ?  He  told  me  that 
I  must  go  to  Milan,  because  the  government  * 
wanted  me ;  I  said  I  could  not  go,  and  he 
answered  that  I  must  go,  because  government 
wanted  ms. 

Was  that  the  whole,  did  he  say  nothing  else ' 
to  you  ?    No. 

How  long  was  he  with  you  ?    A  little. 

How  long,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? 
He  came  once  to  ask  me. 

How  lone,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect, 
was  lie  witn  you  ?    No  time  at  all,  he  came ' 
to  tell  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Milan, 
and  then  went  away  immediately  in  a  chaise. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  to  ^  to 
Milan  for  ?    He  did  not,  he  told  me  nothing. 

When  you  went  to  Milan,  for  what  pur- 
pose did  you  eo?    I  went  to  tell  the  truth, 
because  he  told  me,  you  must  go  because  you ' 
have  been  living  with  the  princess  at  Como,  * 
and  therefore  you  must  go,  and  tell  what  you 
know. 

Then  he  did  tell  you  you  were  to  be  exa- 
mined respecting  the  princess  of  Wales?  Yes; 
he  told  me  nothing  to  say,  but  merely,  you 
have  been  there  at  work,  and  therefore  the: 
government  want  to  see  you,  and  you  must  go 
to  be  spoken  to  by  the  government. 

Had  you  ever  before  that  time  spoken  to^ 
any  body  respecting  the  circumstances  you 
have  now  stated  ?    No,  I  can  swear  this,  that* 
j  never  any  body  came  for  this  purpose. 

Had  you  ever  before  that  time,  spoken  to 
any  body  respecting  the  circumstances  you* 
have  now  stated  ?    No. 

How  many  workmen  have  you  employed- 
at  the  Villa  d'Este?  10,  19,  14;  when  the 
baron  told  me,  *<  I  want  more  masons,"  I 
sent  for  more,  and  I  had  18  or  20;  when  he 
was  not  so  pressing  I  sent  them  away. 

Were  all  those  persons  sent  to  Milan  to  be 
examined  ?    No,  not  one  of  them. 

When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  was 
what  you  said  taken  down  in  writing  ?  It  wa^ 
taken  in  writing. 

Did  you  sign  it  ?    I  did. 

Were  you  sworn?  Yes,  I  took  an  oath  at 
Milan. 

Who  swore  you?  The  advocate  Vimercati. 

In  what  form  ?  He  told  me,  '^  Are  yoti 
ready  to  swear  upon  the  truth,''  and  I  said, 
"  Yes,  the  truth." 

Were  you  sworn  upon  the  gospels,  or  in 
what  manner?  He  told  me,  you  are  th^ 
ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the  truth,  I  said 
yes,  £  am  ready  to  come  and  swear  to  the 
truth. 

Were  you  sworn  upon  the  cross  at  that 
time  ?  res,  I  took  the  oath  upon  the  cross; 
I  took  the  cross  which  I  carry  about  me,  and 
{  kissed  it  myself  before  Vimercati. 

Who  was  present  besides  Vimercati  at  %hal 
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time?  There  were  two  or  four  more  people 
who  were  present,  but  I  do  not  know  who 
they  were,  I  have  given  mj  examination,  but 
I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Were  they  Englishmen  ?  I  believe  that  they 
were  Englishmen. 

Have  you  ever  since  that  time  seen  the  de- 

r>siiion  you  signed  ?  Yes,  I  signed  my  name, 
gave  it  m,  and  then  I  went  away. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  deposition  you 
signed  smce  that  time  that  you  signed  it  ? 
No,  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

Have  you  been  ever  examined  since  that 
time  T    No. 

Has  no  one  spoken  to  you  about  the  evi- 
dence you  were  to  give  since  you  have  been 
in  England?    No. 

•  What  did  you  receive  for  ^oing  to  M  ilan  to 
be  examined  f  I  have  received  nothing,  not 
even  this,  which  means  not  even  a  pin,  not 
even  a  drop  of  waterl;  I  took  my  horse,  I 
mounted  my  horse,  and  I  went. 

Were  you  then  told  that  you  were  to  be 
sent  to  England?  Tes,  they  told  me  that 
they  were  going  to  send  me  to  Eneland. 

When  was  thatP  Now,  when  the  govern- 
ment sent  for  me. 

When  you  were  examined  at  Milan,  did 
they  then  tell  you  you  were  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land ?  No,  they  told  me  that  I  should  be 
oblieed  to  go  and  swear  before  a  tribunal. 

w  hat  did  you  say  in  answer  ta  that  ?  I 
said  yes,  I  was  ready  whenever  they  ordered, 
because  I  was  going  to  tell  the  truth. 

Are  all  the  bills  paid  for  the  work  you  did 
at  the  Villa  d'Este?  They  have  not  been  all 
paid,  but  there  is  a  little  still  owing  to  'me 
from  the  chief  mason. 

Is  any  thing  owing  to  you  from  the  prin* 
cess  of  Wales?    No,  nothm^. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  the  money  for 
your  bills  for  the  princess's  work  ?  The  chief 
mason,  the  head  mason  paid  me,  gave  roe 
money,  I  was  working,  and  then  whenever  I 
wanted  money  the  chief  mason  ^ve  it  to  me ; 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  princess. 

Who  first  oirected  you  to  come  to  England? 
Tlie  government,  who  told  me  to  come  to 
England,  for  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  for  I  am 
a  married  man,  and  my  wife  is  with  child, 
and  I  have  an  old  father,  and  I  did  not  wish 
io  come,  and  the  government  told  me  I  must 
come,  and  it  wouui  be  a  business  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Did  you  come  by  yourself,  or  with  anv  one 
else?  We  have  been  together,  but  I  know 
DO  one,  for  I  am  alone. 

Did  you  come  with  a  courier  ?   I  did. 

From  Milan  ?   From  Milan. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  courier?  Res- 
lelli. 

Do  you  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  the 
other  persons  who  came  with  you  ?  No,  they 
attended  to  their  business,  and  I  attended  to 
mine,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and 
ivas  even  crying. 

t>o  not  yoa  know  the  names  of  any  one  of: 


those  persons  that  you  travelled  with  ?  I  know 
the  names  only  of  three,  Brusa,  Bianchi,  and 
Enrico  Bai. 

Have  you  continued  to  live  with  them 
since  you  have  been  in  England  ?   I  have. 

Where  ?  I  do  not  know,  it  is  a  place  jsst 
by  ^  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  for  I  never  luMre 
been  in  this  place  before ;  if  I  knew  the  place 
I  would  tell  you. 

Is  it  close  by  P   It  is  near. 

Was  Brusa  with  you  yesterday  ?    No. 

From  the  time  that  you  siened  your  depo* 
sition  at  Milan,  have  you  had  any  conversar? 
tion  as  to  these  facts,  till  to-day,  with  any 
person  whatever  ?  I  have  been  speaking  with 
nobody. 

You  have  never  spoken  with  any  one,  ex- 
cept at  Milan,  from  the  time  the  circum- 
stances you  have  stated  took  place  ?  I  never 
said  any  thing  to  any  person ;  I  never  have 
opened  my  mouth  with  any  person,  and 
as  I  never  have  appeared  before  in  a  tribunal 
of  justice,  I  said  to  the  curate  of  my  country, 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  he  told  me 
that  I  might  go. 

Have  you  ^en  employed  by  the  princess 
of  Wales  to  make  a  monument  ?  No,  I  was 
told  by  the  architect  Ratta  to  come  and  work 
at  the  princess's;  so  I  went  and  worked  there 
for  two  years. 

How  many  times  have  you  seen  Restelli 
since  the  year  1816?  Never;  I  never  have 
seen  him  since  he  came  to  speak  to  roe. 

Re-examined  by  Mr,  Solicitor  QeneraL 

Is  Enrico  Bai,  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  ?    He  is  here. 

You  have  told  us  that  Restelli  came  to  you, 
in  order  that  you  might  go  to  Milan  ;  who 
was  it  that  came  with  you  as  courier  to  thb 
country?  From  Milan  to  Holland,  Restelli; 
and  from  Holland  here,  English  people. 

Look  at  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Bcmrchier); 
were  any  questions  asked  you  in  the  place 
near  this  court,  as  to  the  circumstances  lo 
which  you  have  now  deposed  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  line  of 
mination. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the 
swer  of  the  witness  on  cross-examination  may 
be  read  to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  explain  it. 

The  short-hand  writer  of  the  House  being 
directed  to  read  the  answer  of  the  witness 
referred  to,  stated,  that  conceiving  the  exa- 
mination of  this  witness  to  have  been  closed, 
he  had  sent  out  the  notes  to  be  copied. 

The  Solicitor-General  applied  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  the  witness  might  stand  by  until 
the  examination  of  the  next  witness;  and  that 
in  the  meantime  he  should  have  no  commu- 
nication with  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Broueham  acceded  to  this  proposal. 

Their  lordships  directed  that  bis  further 
examination  should  be  postponed  for  the  pre* 
sent.    Tht  witness  was  directed  ta  villidraw. 
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Then  Gerolamo  Mejani  was  calted  in,  and 
sworn,  ami  exarriined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Parke»  through  tbc  intcrpretatiion  of  the 
Marchese  dl  ^pineto  & 

Are  yoa  a  native  of  Italy?    lame 
Oi  what  (irofestion  are  you  ?    A  writer. 
Mftn  you  at  any  lime  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  of  Wales  l    I  was. 

For  what   length  of  time?    About  two 

months. 
WaslbiitattheViil«d*£ste?  Aithe Villa 

dl*E8te. 

Id  whflft  capacity  were  yoil  employed  by  the 
Macem  of  Wales?  As  a  director  er  super' 
mtendant  of  her  gardens. 

In  what  year  was  it  you  commenced  your 
employment }  At  the  end  of  the  year  181<^| 
aud  in  the  beginmng  of  the  year  1817. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Per« 
garni?   I  do. 

Old  you  know  Pergami  before  he  was  in 
the  serrice  of  the  princen  ?   I  did»  al  Monza. 

In  what  circumstaacea  was  he  when  you 
knew  him  ?  He  was  an  excise  officer,  that  is 
te  say,  he  be  tonjed  le  an  Bxciae  office,  and 
went  to  put  the  Excise  mark  upon  the  casks 
•f  wroe  under  the  order  of  the  officer. 

In  what  circumstances  was  he  as  te  mo* 
ney^  When  I  have  known  him  he  was  a 
poor  man. 

How  long  was  that  before  you  saw  Per« 
nmi  in  the  Princess's  service }  I  have  seen 
rergami  in  tne  service  of  the  princess  at  the 
Vil&d'Este,  but  I  do  not  know  at  what  time 
he  went  into  her  service. 

How  hmg  is  it  that  you  knew  bim  In  the 
employment  you  have  stated  before  vou  saw 
trim  in  the  princess's  service?  I  had  known 
him  between  two  and  three  years,  but  I  am 
not  precise  as  to  the  leneth  of  time. 

Vvben^ou  were  at  villa  d*£8te,  had  you 
opportumties  of  seeinc  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami together?    I  had. 

Did  vou  iee  them  often  together  ?  OAen, 
4^rery  dixy  I  saw  them. 

What  was  tbeh  conduct  towards  each  other 
«iien  vou  have  seen  them?  They  behaved 
towards  each  other  with  the  utmost  uriendship, 
«e  if  they  were  married. 

When  they  were  walking  together,  did  th^ 
walk  separate  from  each  other  or  arm  in  arm? 
Arm  in  arm. 

Did  vou  ever  see  them  together  in  a  canoe  ? 
Yes,  I  have  seen  Unm  aevehd  timesi  at  dif- 
^eieut  times. 

Were  they  alone  in  the  canoe  or  was  soime 
person  with  th6m  ?  Alone,  he  and  her  royal 
cighneas  together. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  together  riding  in  e 
carriagef  I  have. 

Did  yon  ever  see  them  together  in  n  car- 
ffiaae  called  a  padovaneUof   i  have. 

Sescvibe  in  what  manner  they  sat  id  the  < 
Mdovaaello?    Pergami  wn  sitting  in  the 
i&ck  part,  and  the  ftiadak  on  his  knee. 

Wasanyhbdyelseinlbecarriagel  No 
else. 


Did  vou  ever  see  Pergami  and  the  princesa 
in  the  kitchen  tosetherr    Several  times. 

What  were  they  doing  in  the  kitdicn? 
They  were  eating  on  the  table  there,  where- 
the  cook  was  used  to  eat. 

When  you  saw  them,  were  they  eatingi 
from  one  plate  or  two  ?  Sometimes  from  one 
plate,,  sometimes  from  two* 

Do  you  know  the  gjate  Icadinc  from  the 
little  ^rden  into  the  great  garden  r    I  do. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  prniccss  and 
Peigami  together  near  that  gate  ?   Yes. 

How  far  weie  you  off  from  them  when  you 
saw  them  together  f  Twenty  or  thirty  paces ;r 
I  have  not  reckoned  tbera. 

Dki  you  observe  them  do  any  tliink  to  each^ 
other  T   I  have  seen  them  once  kiss. 

Waa  that  on  the  mouth  t  I  was  bebiud, 
and  I  have  not  made  this  observation. 

Was  that  on  the  mouth  ?  They  made  % 
motion  (imitating  it);  whether  tbiey  kissed 
on  the  raouth  or  not  I  do  not  koow. 

Wasitontiie  month  or  the  cheek?  I  waa 
behind,  and  I  have  net  been  able  U>  see  whe^ 
ther  be  kissed  her  on  the  mouth  or  on  the 
ch^k. 

Have  you  heard  the  princess  and  Pergami 
conversing  together,  talking  to  each  other  P 
Yes,  I  have  seen  them  several  times,  they 
always  were  talking  to  one  another. 

In  what  way  did  they  talk  to  each  other? 
They  sometimes  spoke  French,  which  I  conld 
not  understand,  except  that  once  I  beard  a 
word,  which  was  **  mon  ccsur,*'  (my  (kcurt). 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Undal. 

When  were  yon  first  applied  to  upon  thia 
subject  ?  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  meant 
when  I  was  examined  or  spoken  to ;  but  at 
Milan  I  was  spoken  to. 

When  did  any  person  first  apply  to  you  be- 
fore you  went  to  Milan  ?  They  sent  me  a 
person  whom  I  do  not  know,  he  told  me  that 
they  wanted  me  at  Milan  upon  this  siUiject^ 
but  I  do  not  know  the  person. 

When  was  that  ?  In  February,  1818,  eigb^ 
teen  months  ago;  February  or  January,  I  do 
not  know  exactly  which. 

Had  you  mentioned  to  anybody  before  that 
what  you  knew  upon  the  subject  ?  Nothing  ; 
I  did  no  longer  think  of  it. 

Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  thai 
person  applied  to  you  ?   AtMonxa; 

How  far  iathat  from  Milan  P   Ten  miles. 

What  situation  in  iiie  were  you  in  at  that 
time?  A  writer* 

What  do  you  mea9  by  a  writer  ?  I  kepi 
account  boolo* 

Whom  did  you  keep  acceuntf  for  f  Tor  all 
the  aflitirs  beloi^ag  to  the  park,  for  the 
prince  Beauhamois,  Uie  viceroy  of  Italy. 

Did  the  person  who  applied  to  y4Mi,  come 
more  than  once?    Once  ooly^ 

Did  you  go  immediately  to  Milan  f  Ne^ 
heoause  I  had  aomethiae  la  write  and  to  do, 
and  I  made  him  wait  a  &y: 

DM  te  teU  >0M  what  you  arei^  to  do  wbea 
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jroti  got  to  Milan?  Nothing;  he  only  tM 
me  that  the  advocate  Vimercati  wanted  >lo 
apeak  to  me,  nothing  else. 

Had  not  you  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  it 
was  about  f  I  4ukedy  but  be  would  not  tell 
oie. 

Why  did  you  go  then,  not  Icnowing  any 
thing  about  the  matter  ?  He  told  me  wiien  I 
was  at  Milan,  for  then  I  asked- him  lor  what 
motive,  and  he  told  me  for  this,' and  this. 

Then  you  went  to  Milan  witliout  knowing 

:  what  you  were  goins  for  ?    They  had  told  me, 

that  the  advocate  Vimercati  twanted  to  speak 

tome,  •but  they  did  nottell  me  the  motive 

-till  I  reached  Milan. 

Dkl  you 'know  Viaoercati  before?  I.  have 
heard  his  name  mentioned,  for  he  was  a  friend 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  advocate  Marochi ;  but  I 
never  bad  known  him. 

Whom  did  you  see  when  you  got  to  Milan  ? 
Nobody. 

What  persons  did  you  see  or  go  before  on 
this  subject  when  you  got  to  Milan  ?  When 
I  reached  Milan  they  told  me  the  hour  at 
which  I  ought  to  call  at  the  House  of  Vimer- 
cati ;  there  was  this  Vimercati,  two  or  three 
other  persons  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  two 
other  Milanese,  whom  I  did  not  know. 

Were  those  two  or  three  persons  whom 
you  did  not^ now  Engl bh  ?  They  told  me  they 
were  Englishmen,  but  I  did  not  know  them. 

Did  yuu  hear  the  names  of  them  ?  No, 
then  I  did  not;  afterwards  I  heard  their 
names.      • 

Was  the  name  of  one  of  them  colonel 
Brown?  I  heard .Jt  afterwards,  but  then  I 
did  not  know  him. 

Was  the  name  of  one  of  the  others  Mr. 
Powell  ?  I  never  heard  of  him  but  after  five 
or  six  months,  but  at  that  time  I  did  not 
know  him. 

Do  you  now  know  that  one  of  the  persons 
vou.saw  there  was  Mr.  Powell  ?  I  have  known 
bim  here. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  MiUm  ?  Two 
days. 

Was  that  the  only  time  you  went  there 
upon  this  business?    The  onlv  one. 

Were  you  examined  on  each  of  those  days, 
or  odI V  on  one  ?  On  the  last  day  they  exa- 
mined roe. 

Was  your  examination  taken  down  in  writ- 
ing?   Yes ;  they  made  me  even  sign  it. 

Did  you  also  swear  to  it  f  They  had  made 
me  to  swear  to  eome  before  any  tribunal,  and 
if  I  had  known  any  such  thing  I  should  not 
have  signed  it. 

Did  you  take  that  oath  upon  the  cross  P 
No;  they  only  told  me  that  here  we  must 
come  and  tell  the  truth,  and  that  we  must 
say  the  truth,  neither  more  nor  less,  only 
what  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes,  without  lies. 

What^id  you  receive  for  youryramey  to 
Milan,  and  staying  there  two  days?  They 
paid  my  expenses  and  gave  me  twenty  francs, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  fianc  of  my  own 
out  of  my :  owa.  pocket 


When  did  jrouleaye  Ita^fbr  tbe;puTpo^ 
of.pomiQg  kfi^  f  .  On  the.2;9th  of  June. 

Who  came  with  you?  We  .were  .twelve; 
the  iMunes  of  them  all  I  do  not  know ;  I 
know  them  by  sight. 

Was  Theodore  Miyoochi  one  of  them? 
No ;  his  wife  alone. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  wife  came  yr'nh  you, 
or  with  Theodore  Majoochi  ?  Yes,  the  ^irife 
came  with  vs. 

Who  first  told  you  that  you -were  to  come  to 
England?  A  oert^  Restelli  came  ^>  .j^ll 
me  so. 

Who  is  Restelli?  ResteUi  was  a  ipi|n  ia 
the.  service  of  the  pcinaess. 

Was  he  in  the  fseryii»  ofthie  princess  .wh^n 
he  came  lo  you?  No>  he  was  no  longier  in 
her  service. 

Do. you  know  in  whgee. service  he .  was  at 
that  time  ?    I  do  not  know. 

•  Do  you  know  why  Qestelli  .quitjted  the 
princess's  service?    I  know  nothing  of  Ibat. 

Didi^ou  know  him  while  he  was  in  her 
service  r  I  have  known  bim  in  the  service  of 
the  princess,  and  I  have  also  known  him  be- 
fore, when  I  was  at  court* 

Recollect  yourself;  do  you  not  know  thfit 
he  was. dismissed  from  the  princess's  service 
for  stealing  corn  ? 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  procecdL 

The  question  was  put  to  the  witness. 

I  know  nothing  of^this. 

Who  spoke  to  you  to  come  to  England  be« 
sides  Restelli  ?    Colonel  Brown. 

Did  Restelli  take  vou  to  colonel  Brown  ^ 
Restelli  came  to  tell  me  so  on  the  15th  of 
June,  but  on  the  27th  a  letter  came  whi^b 
obliged  me  to  go  to  Milan. 

What  agreement  did  Restelli  or  any  other 
person  maEe  with  you  for  your  coming  heref 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  71ac2a/.— What  agreement  wa^^made 
by  you  witii  Restelli  for  your  coming  over  ta 
England? 

Mr.  Parke  objected  to  the  question,  as  as* 
suming  that  an  agreement  was  made. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that,  in  strict^ 
ness,  the  question  could  not  be  put  in  its  pie* 
sent  form. 

Mr.  IHn^oi.— >Wasany  agreement  made  be- 
tween you  and  Restelli  for  your  coming  owr 
here  ?    No  agreement. 

Was  apy  agreement  made  by  you  with  any 
body  else  ?    1  have  made  no  agreement. 

What  was  your  occupation  at  the  time  you 
left  Italy  ?    I  was  a  writer  as  I  stated  before. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  have 
made  no  agreement  with  any  one  upon  the 
subject  of  your  coming  here  ?  I  Jbave  mude 
no  agreement  whatever. 

Have  you  had  any  promise  made  to  you 
that  you  shall  receive  anv  thine  ?    None. 

Then  have;y<NiJeftilaly:Aoo  yowt  b«u(*^~ 
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without  aoy  promise  of  an^  compensation? 
Thejr  have  made  me  no  promise  ofcompensi- 
tion,  or  any  thing  else. 

HaTe  you  seen  Patuno  since  you  came 
here  f    1  do  not  know  Palurto. 

llave  you  seen  M^oochi  since  you  came 
here  ?    I  have  seen  him. 

Has  he  told  you  how  he  was  examined 
herer    Nothing,  he  told  me  nothing. 

Have  you  never  8|)oken  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  We  were  talking  tosether,  and  he  said 
v6u  will  go  tip  stairs,  ana  then  you  will  see 
how  many  people  there  are. 

Did  not  ne  also  tell  you,  that  there  were 

two  sets  of  counsel,  one  on  your  leA  hand  and 

'  the  other  on  vour  right  ?    I  did  not  hear  that 

Has  no  other  person  put  that  into  your 
,  head  ?    Nobody. 

Did  Migoochi  dine  with  you  yesterday? 
Yes. 

And  sup  with  you  at  night  ?  Yes,  he  did 
sup  last  night. 

Have  you  lived  together  every  day  since 
you  came  to  England?    No. 

Have  you  seen  him  most  days?  I  have 
seen  him.  since  the  time  I  have  been.here  in 
this  place. 

You  stated  that  you  saw  the  princess  and 
Pergami  in  a  canoe  upon  the  lakeofComo; 
are  there  not  many  villages  and  houses  sur- 
rounding the  lake  of  Como  ?  There  are  vii- 
lans  and  houses,  many. 

Is  there  not  a  great  traffic  kept  up,  in  pass- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  across  the  lake  ? 
Boats  are  passing. 

There  are  no  roads  round  the  lake,  are 
.there  are?  There  are  foot-paths  where  the 
country  people  go. 

Is  not  the  regular  traffic  or  intercourse  from 
one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  kept  up  by 
boats  ?  There  are  always  boats  going  to  and 
'  fro,  some  with  wood,  some  with  charcoal. 

Was  the  carriage  that  you  described  the 
princess  and  Pergami  to  lie  in,  an  open  carri- 
1^  r  It  is  an  open  carriage,  it  is  a  small 
cnair. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Parke. 

What  sijre  is  the  lake  of  Como,  what  length 

and  what  breadth?  The  length  begins  from 
•  Como,  and  goes  straight  forwutl,  the  breadth 

is  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

*  Do  you  know  about  how  many  miles  the 
.  length  is  ?  Beginning  from  Como  to  Cevennes 

it  nearly  sixty  miles  they  say,  but  I  have  not 

measured  them. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

* 

Then  Paolo  Raggasoni  was  again  called  in, 
and  the  folTuwing  questions  were  read 
over  to  him. 

*'  Have  you  been  ever  examined  since  that 
time?    No. 

*'  Has  no  one  spoken  to  you  about  the  evi- 
dence you  were  to  give  since  you  have  been  in 
England  ?    No. 

M  From  the  tim^  that  you  ^igoed  .youf  de«- 


posttioD  at  Milan,  have  jrou  had  any  conver.. 
sation  as  to  these  facts  till  to-day,  with  any 
person  whatever?  I  have  been  speaking 
with  nobody. 

*'  You  have  never  spoken  with  any  one, 
except  at  Milan,  from  the  time  the  circum- 
stances you  have  suted  took  place  ?  I  never 
said  any  thing  to  an;^  person ;  I  have  never 
opened  my  mouth  witn  any  person :  and  as  I 
never  have  appeared  before  any  tribunal  of 
justice,  I  saia  to  the  curate  of  my  countrv, 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  come,  and  he  tokL 
roe  that  I  might  go." 

Lord  CAaace/MT.— Do  you  mean  to  say, 
that  you  never  have  been  examined  in  Eng- 
land previously  to  your  appearance  here  this 
nioming  ?  There  was  somebody  who  took  me 
into  a  room,  and  asked  me,  whether  it  wa» 
true  that  I  had  said  so,  and  I  said  <*  Yes." 

When  Was  that?     I  do  not  know  the  day. 

Earl  of  Liverpool. — About  how  many  days 
ago?  It  was  last  week ;  I  do  npt  know  tho 
day,  but  it  was  last  week. 

The  following  auestion  was  put  at  the  request 
01  Mr.  Brougham. 

Had  the  gentleman  who  took  you  into  that 
room  a  paper  in  his  hand  ?  Yes,  he  had  a 
paper  in  his  band;  and  he  was  reading  from 
this  paper;  and  put  me  the  question,  and 
askea  me  whether  it  was  so;  and  I  said 
**  yes,''  when  I  knew  it  was  true. 

The  following  question  and  answer  were  read 
over  to  tbe  witness.^ 

**  Have  you  ever  been  examined  since  that 
time?    No."  > 

Earl  Grey. — You  have  stated  that  you  have 
signed  a  deposition  at  Milan:  you  have  also 
stated  that  you  have  not  sincebeenexamin^ : 
what  do  you  mean  by  stating  that  you  had  not 
been  since  examined  ?  I  was  thinking  that 
you  were  asking  me  whether  I  had  been  exa- 
mined at  Milan  before  I  came  to  England, 
and  I  was  not  examined  there. 

Then  Paob  Ofgioni  was  called  in*  and  sworn, 
and  examined  as  follows  by  the  Attorney 
•    General,  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchcse  di  Spineto  : 

What  countryman  are  you  ?    Of  Lodi. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales  ?    I  have  been. 

In  what  capacity  ?    Under  cook. 

How  long  were  you  in  that  service?  AU 
most  a  year. 

At  what  places?  At  the  Villa  d'Este  and 
the  Barbna. 

About  how  lon^  aeo  is  it  that  you  quitted 
the  princesses  service  ?    In  the  year  1817. 

Did  you  know  Pergami  ?  I  did. 

Where  did  you  first  know  him?    At  Lodi. 

How  long  ago  ?  Between  the  year  1805  and 
1809. 

In  what  situation  was  Pergami  when  you 
first  knew,  him.?  I  have  seen  him  about  Lodij^ 
and  then  i  have  seenliim  in  prison,  » 
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iVhere  did  you  see  him  in  prison  ?  At  Lodi. 

Mr.  Denman  submitted  to  their  iordshrps, 
ivhetber  this  could  be  evidence. 

Was  Per^mi  in  the  princess's  service  while 
your  were  in  her  royal  highnesses  service  as 
under  cook  ?    lie  was. 

What  was  Pergami's  situation  m  the  prin- 
cess's house,  or  service,  when  you  were  there? 
Baron. 

You  say  he  was  a  baron,  what  was  his  si- 
tuation in  the  household  of  the  princess  at 
that  time?  He  commanded  over  the  house- 
hold. 

Have  you  ever  seen  during  the  time  that 
you  were  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  the 
princess  and  Pergami  together?    I  have. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together? 
Going  out  and  in  the  kilchen. 

When  you  have  seeu  them  walking  togc- 
gether,  in  what  manner' were  they  walking? 
Arm  in  arm. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  prrncess  riding  on 
horseback  or  otherwise  ?    I  have. 

Has  anyone  been  with  her,  when  you  have 
seen  her  riding  ?  The  baron  and  one  of  the 
servants. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  the  prin- 
cess in  the  kitchen  with  Pergami,  in  what 
manner  have  they  come  into  the  kitchen  ? 
They  came  arm  in  arm. 

For  what  purpose  have  they  come  into 
the  kitchen?  Sometimes  to  come  and  eat 
something. 

By  sometimes,  do  you  mean  many  times, 
or  few  ?    Many  times. 

You  say  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  eat- 
ing, had  they  any  thing  to  eat  in  the  kitchen? 
They  had, 

When  you  were  af  the  Barona,  did  you  ever 
know  any  balls  given  by  the  princess  there  ? 
I  have. 

Who  used  fo  attend  those  balls  T  The 
country  people  of  low  rank  in  life. 

Did  the  princess  use  to  dance  with  those 
persons?  No,  she  danced  by  herself,  and 
sometimes  with  Pergami. 

Did  she  dance  at  the  same  time  with  the 
country  people  and  low  people,  who  were 
there  at  those  balls  P    She  did. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  the  inn-keeper  of 
the  St.  Christopher?     I  do. 

Was  she  at  those  balls  ?    She  came  twice. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  women  who 
came  to  those  balls?  There  came  the 
daughters  of  the  farmer  who  had  hired  the 
Barona. 

What  do  you  mean  by  hiring  the  Barona, 
do  you  mean  the  tenant  of  the  farm  ?  Yes, 
the  man  who  hired  the  land  of  the  Barona ; 
the  tenant. 

In  what  rooms  did  the  dancing  take  place? 
In  the  dining-room. 

Were  any  of  the  other  rooms  used  upon 
those  occasions?    There  were. 

What  other  rooms  ?  It  was  a  room  next  to 
it  which  led  on  to  the  stairs  that  led  into  the 
room  of  the  princess. 

VOL-  if. 


At  those  balls  did  any  of  the  nobility  of  the 
neighbourhood  come  ?    No. 

At  the  Barona  have  you  seen  the  princess 
and  Pergami  together?    1  have. 

Where  ?  In  the  kitchen,  and  walking  many 
times. 

When  }rou  have  seen  them  walking,  were 
they  walking  alone,  or  was  any  other  person 
with  them  ?    I  have  seen  them  alone. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Mahomet?    I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  perform  any  daiice? 
I  have. 

Have  you  at  any  time  when  Mahomet  has 
been  performing  his  dance  seen  the  princess? 
Her  royal  highness  was  present. 

In  what  manner  did  Mahomet  dance  or 
perform  at  that  time  ?  He  did  so.  [The  witness 
made  a  motion  snapping  the  fingers.] 

Were  those  the  only  motions  he  made?  I 
have  seen-  him  several  different  times  always 
make  the  same  gesticulations.  > 

Have  you  seen  the  princess  present  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  or  only  one  occasion 
when  Mahomet  was  performing  this  dance  ? 
I  have  seen  her  more  than  once. 

Where  ?  At  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Ba- 
rona. ' 

In  what  part  of  the  house,  or  was  it  in  the 
house  that  the  princess  was  present  ?  Twice 
in  the  kitchen,  at  other  times  in  the  court.    . 

Upon  those  occasions  when  the  princess 
was  present,  did  Mahomet  do  any  thing  with 
any  part  of  his  dress  ?  He  took  his  breeches 
and  made  a  kind  of  a  roll  of  it,  and  made  it  so^ 
[making  a  motion  in  the  front  of  his  person.] 

In  what  position  was  that  roll  ?  With  the 
breeches  twisted  round  before,  so  [putting  hitf 
hand  to  the  front  of  his  breeches]. 

When  the  princess  was  present  upon  those 
occasions^  did  she  look  at  Mahomet  ?  She 
did. 

Did*  she  say  or  do  any  thing  upon  those  oc» 
casions  ?    She  laughed. 

Cross-examiDcd  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

When  did  you  leave  the  princess's  service  ?' 
In  the  year  1817. 

Were  you  discharged  for  drunkenness  ? 
No. 

Did  you  go  away  of  yr>ur  own  accord? 
When  she  set  out  to  go  to  Home,  I  was  left 
behind,  with  other  six  servants. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  discharged  at 
that  time  ?  I  was ;  but  my  discharge  was  when' 
she  set  out,  till  a  further  order,  and  this 
further  order  never  came. 

Did  you  receive  any  pay  from  the  princess' 
after  that?    No,  I  did  not. 

What  service  did  you  next  enter  into  ?  In 
the  house  of  a  priest ;  I  went  into  the  service 
of  a  priest,  but  I  do  not  remember  his  name.' 

Where  did  he  live  ?  He  was  the  minister  of 
the  ereat  hospital  at  Milan. 

Where  did  he  live  ?    He  dwelt  in  Milan. 

How  long  did  you  live  in  his  service?  A 
year. 
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living  a  year  in  his  serrice,  do  yoa  mean 
that  you  do  Dot  know  hu  name?  I  do  not 
femember  tlie  oame. 

When  did  you  enter  into  that  person's  seff- 
fice  ?  When  I  leil  Che  princess. 

How  soon  after  the  princess  left  to  go  to 
Romet   After  six  inontlif» 

Do  yon  mean  that  you  %rere  out  of  service 
for  six  months  after  you  left  the  princess's 
■ervice?  Now  I  remember  the  name  of  the 
priest  is  called  Borbona. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  out  of  serviee 
six  months?    I  was. 

Where  did  you  live  durii^  tbal  lisM  ?  At 
my  house. 

Where?    AtLodi. 
^  How  did  you  support  yourself  during  that 
time  P    From  my  house. 
^  How  did  you  support  yourself  during  that 
time  ?    Economically,  with  my  money. 

Are  vou  a  married  man,  or  were  you  a 
married  man  at  that  time  !    I  was. 

Have  yoQ  any  family  ?    One  child. 

Do  von  mean  that  you  have  saved  roonef 
enough  to  live  without  work  for  six  months, 
and  to  support  your  familv  ?    I  dow 

Are  your  wife  and  child  over  in  England 
with  yon  f    They  are  not. 

Where  are  tbe^  ?    At  Lodi, 

In  what  capacity  were  you  with  the  person 
you  have  mentioned  f  A  footman  ana  cook, 
.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  that  service  ? 
iUmo&t  a  year. 

What  was  your  next  aervke?  The  vice- 
prefect  of  Monza. 

Where  were  you  when  you  wete  first  aplied 
to  to  give  information  upon  this  subject  f  I 
was  with  the  architect  Albigi. 

Where  does  he  live  ?    At  Milan. 

Who  applied  to  you?  I  was  applied  to  by 
Ihe  police. 

Had  you  ever  mentioned  any  of  the  circum* 
stances  you  have  stated  to-day,  before  that 
application  ?    I  had  not. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  that  application 
was  made  to  you  before  you  had  said  any  thine 
to  any  body  upon  that  subject  ?  I  never  saia 
any  thing,  except  when  I  was  sent  for,  when 
I  knew  nothing  of  this. 

Were  you  examined  at  Milan  ?    I  was. 

flow  often?    Once. 

Was  your  examination  put  into  writing? 
It  was. 

Have  you  seen  that  examination  siaoe  ?  I 
bave  not. 

Have  you  ever  been  examined  since,  either 
at  Milan  or  in  England  ?  I  -have  been  eaa- 
nuned  also  in  England. 

Had  the  person  who  examined  lyou  nay 

Cper  to  eaamine  you  from  ?    He  did  write, 
It  I  do  not  know  what  pi^r  he  had;  he 
wrote  down  what  I  said. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  person  who 
examined  you  read  a  paper  ?    He  did. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  come  to  England? 
l]be  government  at  Mika^ 

Were  you  at  that  time  in  your  place  with 
the  architect?    I  was. 
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Have  you  given  up  your  plaee?  Th^grluivn 
taken  me  to  bring  me  here,  and  so  I  was 
obliged  to  eive  it  up. 

Do  you  know  a  person  named  Restelli  ?  I 
do. 

Have  youhad  any  communication  with  hios 
since  you  left  the  princess's  service  \  I  have 
not. 

Do  you  know  Miyoochi?  I  know  hia» 
here. 

How  bng  have  you  been  here?  I  do  not 
remember  how  long  I  liave  been  here;  I  d# 
not  remember  how  many  days. 

Have  you  seen  M^joochi  eveiy  day  ainca 
you  have  been  here  ?    I  have. 

And  Restelli?    No. 

You  have  been  desaibing  some  daneea  of 
Mahomet;  who  were  present  when  those 
dances  were  performed  r  The  prinoeia  and 
the  baron. 

Were  you  present  ?    I  was. 

Was  any  body  else?  There  were  many 
otliers,  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  who  they 
were* 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Attonuy  Oenerai, 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  the  persoir 
who  examined  you  in  England  had  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  whether  he  read  it;  did  he 
read  it  aloud  to  you^  or  was  he  reading  it  t» 
himself?    He  read  it  to  himself. 

You  have  said  that  you  do  not  know  how 
long  ^ou  have  been  in  England ;  have  you 
been  m  England  more  than  once  P    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  it  is,  the 
first  time  that  you  came  here!  I  do  not  re* 
member  the  day,  I  have  it  not  in  mj  mind. 

Where  did  you  come  to  when  yoirnrst  came 
to  England  ?    To  the  inn. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  inn  where 
you  landed  the  first  time  you  came  ?  1  do 
not  know,  because  it  was  in  the  night. 

Did  any  thing  happen  there  the  first  time 
you  came  ? 

Mr.  Deamaa  said,  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
lordships,  and  in  order  to  save  time,  he  ob» 
jectcd  to  this  question.  It  was  unconnected 
with  the  case.  If  their  lordships  thought  thm 
question  ought  to  be  put  as  to  what  passed  oa 
witness's  arrival  in  England,  be  would  not 
object  to  it. 

The  Attormy  General  observed,  that  it  was 
for  their  lordships  to  decide  whether  ha  ought 
to  ask  the  question.  Witness  was  adxed 
the  period  of  bis  arrival  in  England,  no  doubt 
with  a  view  to  some  particular  object,  not  to 
waste  their  lordships  time,  and  he  conceivea 
he  had  a  ^ght  to  re^ezaoiiae  on  thesama 
point. 

Mr.  Denman  sud,  that  he  had  no  ol^^aotioo 
lo  any  inquiiy  reUtive  to  witness's  aecond 
arrival  in  this  country,  but  if  this  question 
was  to  be  urged  as  a  precedent,  to  be  reforred 
to  for  particular  purposeS|  ha  objected  lo  ilf 
It  was  not  decent  to  put  it ;  but  decent  or 
indecent,  he  contended  that  it  was.  wholly 
irregular,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  thtt 
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qneition.  He  called  ihwr  tordahipi'  ftUention 
to  it,  Dot  because  the  queition  was  likely  to 
elucidate  an^  thing,  but  because  it  was  giving 
the  go-by  to  the  real  queetioD,  and  raiting  a 
new  question  lo  wliich  be  would  bsve  no  op- 
portuDiiy  of  replying.  Besides,  il  would  aivt 
bia  learned  fneod  an  opportutiity  of  leading 
their  lordships'  mind  fiom  the  real  case. 

The  Attorney  Geoeral  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Did  an;  thing  occur  upon  your  firet  coming 
to  England  which  enables  you  to  recollect 
■bout  what  lime  it  was  that  you  came  here  ? 
I  do  not  remember  when  I  arrived  in  Eog- 
land. 

Is  there  an;  circumstance  wliich  will  revive 
nur  recollection  7  The  first  time  I  came  to 
England  I  landed  at  Dover. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  England  then  i 
A  DU{bt  and  aday. 

n^credid  you  goto  thea? 

Ifr.  Denman  objected  to  this  question. 

The  AUoran/  General  contended  that  be 
bad  a  right  to  nut  the  question.  The  witness 
bad  been  asked  how  long  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land) and  where  he  now  was,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  the  witnesses  were  living  together ; 
be  Ihefefore  had  a  right  to  show  w^  that 
was  now  the  case. 

Hr.  Detupmn  said,  that  bis  learned  friend's 
atatement  took  him  completely  out  of  court 
Be  was  sure  th«r  lordships  would  not  now  try 
that  collateral  question,  namely,  what  cir- 
cumstances operated  upon  the  witness's  mind 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  other  witnesseaf 
This  might  produce  an  injurious  impression 
towards  his  client.  The  attorney- general, 
who  was  there  only  to  see  justice  done  to  all 
parties,  ought  not  to  put  the  question ;  at  all 
events,  beltegBed  it  might  not  be  put  until 
thdr  lordthipsoad  formed  their  judgment  on 

it. 

The  countel  were  informed,  that  if  it  has 
been  the  tendency  of  the  croia-examinalion, 
fix  purposes  hereahar  to  be  explained,  toargud 
upon  tha  consequence  of  those  witneases  being 
all  kepi  together,  a  re-eiamination  might  fa« 
admitted  to  show  the  cause  of  their  alll>eing 
kept  togettier. 

Whereupon  the  following  eitncia  were 
read  from  the  evidence : 

"  How  long  have  you  been  hereT  I  do 
not  remaniber  how  long  1  have  been  here,  I 
do  not  remember  bow  man;  days. 

Have  you  seen  Majoocbi  ever;  day  since 
you  Iwve  been  beief    I  have. 

AodKestelli?    No." 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  tbccross- 
eumination  did  not  lay  a  sufficient  ground 
for  the  above  queslirnis. 

Examined  by  the  Lord*, 

MarquisofI«iui/os'n.--On  tha  occasion  on 
which  you  have  described  Mahomet  to  have 
tiwd  ceiliuii  gnticolaiioni  ia  the  prexBce  of 
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berrojralbighneaa  twice  in  the  kitchen  and 
once  in  Ibe  court,  can  you  suie  from  your 
own  knowledge,  whether  on  those  occasions 
Mahomet  had  bcea  sent  for  b;  her  royal 
highness  for  that  purpose  7  Her  royal  high< 
ness  never  sent  for  Mahomet,  her  highness 
altogether  did  not  send  for  Mahomet. 

Kou  have  described  that  Mahomet  twisted 
part  of  his  brcacbe*  into  a  roll,  do  you  know 
what  that  roll  was  meant  to  represent?  It 
seenii  as  if  it  was  the  yard  of  a  man,  the 
membram  virile. 

When  this  was  performed,  did  her  rojral 
highness  retire,  oi  did  she  remain  at  the  place 
where  she  watf  She  renuiaed  there  and 
laughed. 

Earl  of  Iwerpoot— When  yon  sUle  thu 
her  royal  highness  did  not  send  for  HahoniM 
on  the  occasion  ofhis  using  certain  gesticula- 
tions, do  you  mean  that  her  royalliighness 
did  not  send  you  for  Mahomet^  or  that  yo« 
know  that  her  niyal  highness  did  not  send  for 
Mahomet  stall  f  inever  saw  any  person  sent 
In  fetch  him,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
person  was  sent  to  fetch  him ;  I  know  that 
she  came  when  he  was  dancing. 

How  long  did  her  ro}al  highness  remam 
present  during  the  time  that  Mahomet  was 
using  these  gesticulations?  She  remained 
some  Hide  when  she  came  under  the  arm 
of  the  baron,  but  bow  long  she  sUid  I 
paid  no  attention,  because  I  attended  lo  my 

Lord  Cmniennere.— Did  any  thing  particular 
happen  to  you  upon  your  first  airival  at 
Dover?    Yes,  much. 

Sute  what  tliat  was? 

Mr.  DewMn  objected  lo  this  question.  Ho 
submitted,  that  unless  the  circumsl&ce  al- 
luded to  could  be  stated  to  have  happened  ia 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness,  or  cuuU, 
in  someway  or  other,  be  connected  with  her 
agents,  their  lordships  could  not,  according  to 
the  received  rules  of  evidence  which  governed 
the  inferior  courts,  allow  the  question  to  be 
put.  Their  lordships,  he  conceived,  must  at 
once  see  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  obi 
jecliog  to  a  question  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Brovglum  said,  tbcir  lordships  had  al- 
ways been  ready  to  give  a  certain  liberty  to 
counsel  in  objeciins  to  questions  that  afir 
peared  irregular ;  and.  if  they  looked  to  former 
trials  in  that  House— he  spoke  particularly  of 
regular  trials — they  would  find  that  Ibe  parly 
prosecuted  hail  bee wflloweii  so  hi  object,  by 
tbe  indulgence  of  their  lodsbips. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  unless  il 
could  le  shown  that  the  princess  was  con- 
nected with  what  happened  at  Dover,  what 
happened  at  Dover  was  not  evidence  on  Ihia 
inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Zaudtrdak  conceived,  that  the 
decision  on  ihe  propriety  of  the  question  mubt 
depend  on  what  Followed  it.  For  instance, 
something  was  said  about  the  receipt  of  mo- 
ney i  and  theu  tbe  witness  wa»  asked,  wbe- 
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ther  money  had  been  offered  at  Dover?  This 
laid  the  foundation  for  other  inquiries,  which 
could  not  be  made,  unless  onginally  some 
ground  was  formed  for  proceeding. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
noble  lord  who  put  the  question  might  give 
reasons  for  askins  it,  and  it  would  then  be 
for  the  House  to  decide  whether  it  should  be 
put  or  not.  But,  at  present,  it  was  so  general, 
that  the  House  knew  not  how  to  apply  it. 

Earl  Grey.— No  fotmdation  havme  been 
fiiven  for  this  question,  I  conceive  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  has  very  properly  stated 
that  it  cannot  be  put.  This  point  has  already 
^en  decided  on  the  re-examination:  and 
though  I  am  ready  to  contend  for  the  fullest 
latitude  of  examination  by  your  lordships,  I 
Ihink  you  will  find  it  a  matter  of  sound  dis- 
cretion to  f>ause  before  you  allow  a  question  to 
be  put,  which  the  House,  on  the  decision  of 
the  judges,  has  already  decided  cannot  be  re- 
gularly put. 

The  question  was  withdrawn. 
Lord  Falmouth. — You  have  mentioned  balls 
given  by  the  princess ;  who  asked  the  ccgn- 
pany  to  those  balls,did  the  princess,  or  were 
the  servants  allowed  to  ask  their  friends  f  I 
4)0  not  Enow  who  invited  the  company;  the/ 
came,  but  I  do  not  know  who  invited  them, 
because  I  attended  to  my  work. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  they  were 
Dot  servants'  balls  ?   They  were  not. 

Lord  De  Dunttanville, — Did  you  consider 
the  motions  of  Mahomet  as  the  customary 
motions  of  Mahomet  in  bis  dances?  Yes, 
he  always  made  (his  gesture,  as  a  custom  he 
had  in  bis  dances. 

Earl  of  DarnUif. — You  have  stated  that  at 
4hc  exhibitions  of  Mahomet  many  persons 
were  present ;  were  women  present  as  well  as 
yncujr    No  women. 

yhen  Louisa  Demont  was  called  in  and  sworn, 
and  examined  through  the  interpretation 
of  the  Marchcse  di  Spineto. 

Mr.  Williams. — You  do  notiuderstand  £n^ 
lish,  doyou?   Trespeu. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England? 
Treize  mois. 

Have  not  you  talked  English  at  all  ?  Tres 
peu. 

Have  you  not  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
English  ?  [In  French^  tkrmtjgh  the  Marchese 
di  Spineto],  I  cannot  speak  it ;  I  understand 
it  very  little. 

^amined  by  the  Solicitor  General,  through 
the  interpretation  of  the  Marchese  di 
Spineto. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  ?  Of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

Are  yuu  of  the  Protestant,  or  the  Catholic 
religion  ?    I  am  a  Protestant. 

Did  you  enter  into  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess ot  Wales?    I  have  been. 

Where  did  yuu  reside  at  that  time,  just  be- 
fore you  went  into  her  service,  what  was  your 
huuic ?    At  Coloui bier. 
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Where  did  you  first  «>,  for  the  pittpose  of 
seeins  the  princess  of  Wales  ?  To  Geneva. 

Did  you  make  any  engagement  with  the 
princess  of  Wales  at  Geneva,  or  did  you  make 
an  engagement  after  you  had  seen  her  at  Ge* 
neva  ?  1  had  engaged  myself  to  live  in  her 
servke,  with  her  roaitrc  de  hotel|  for  five 
years. 

Was  that  at  Geneva?   Yes. 

Did  you  enter  into  her  service  in  fact  at 
Geneva,  or  did  you  afterwards  enter  into  her 
service  at  any  other  p^ace?  I  entered  her 
royal  highnesVs  service  at  Lausanne. 

Did  you  proceed  with  her  royal  highness 
from  Lausanne  to  Milan  ?   I  did. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  entered  into  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness  for  five  years ;  in 
what  situation  or  capacity  did  vou  enter  into 
her  service  ?    First  femme  de  chambre. 

State  when  you  arrived  at  Milan  of  wh«m 
the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  consisted? 
Gentlemen,  or  all  together. 

Siate  first  the  aentlemen  ?  There  were  four 
zentlemen,  sir  William  Gell,  Mr.  Craven,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Hesse. 

State  what  ladies  composed  her  suite  a| 
that  lime  ?    Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes. 

At  what  place  did  you  lodge  upon  your  ar- 
rival at  Milan?    In  an  inn. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  inn?  The 
Royal  Hotel,  I  believe. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Pergami,  who  was  engaged  at  that  place  in 
the  service  of  her  royal  nighness  ?  I  remember 
it  well. 

In  what  situation  or  capacity  was  he  en- 
gaged to  serve  her  royal  highness  ?    Courier. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  how  many 
days  was  this  before  her  ro^al  highness  quit- 
ted Milan?  About  a  fortnight;  I  do  not  re- 
collect exactly. 

During  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  to  which 
you  have  spoken,  did  Pergami  wait  at  table 
upon  her  royal  hiehness  ?  He  waited  at  table. 

From  Milan,  aid  her  royal  highness  pass 
through  Rome  in  her  way  to  Naples  ?  Yes, 
she  passed  through  Rome. 

Do  you  recollect  a  young  person  of  the 
name  of  William  Austin  being  with  her  royal 
biglmess?    I  <)o. 

Before  the  princess  arrived  at  Naples,  where 
was  William  Austin  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
usually  ?  Generally  he  slept  in  the  room  c? 
her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  recollect  in  what  house  her  royal 
highness  slept  on  the  night  before  she  en« 
tered  the  city  of  Naples  ?    In  a  country  house* 

Do  you  recollect  whether  William  Austin 
slept  in  the  room  of  her  royal  highness  in 
that  country  house?  I  cannot  positively  say 
about  that  night,  but  generally  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  sleepmg  in  the  room  with  her  royal 
highness. 

Had  her  royal  highness;  about  thattime^ 
any  conversation  with  you  about  the  place  of 
sleeping  of  William  Austin?  Her  royal  high* 
ncss  told  wfi,  during  that  same  evening,  in 
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the  country  house,  that  Williain  Austin  had 
become  too  big  a  boy  to  sleep  in  her  own 
room,  and  he  must  have  a  chamber  to  him- 
self. 

Up  to  this  period,  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking,  did  Pergami  breakfast  and  dine 
wKb  the  other  servants  ?  He  dined  always  at 
iHir  table,  the  table  at  which  I  dined. 

Do  you  know  what  room  was  allotted  for 
Pergami  upon  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  at 
Naples  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  the  room  in  which  he 
slept  on  the  second  night  of  your  arrival  at 
Naples  ?   Yes,  I  do. 

Was  that  room  near  the  room  which  was 
occupied  by  her  royal  hizhness?    It  was  near. 

Was  there  an  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  ?   There  was  one. 

What  was  there  between  the  two  chambers  ? 
A  small  cabinet  with  a  fire-place,  aud  a 
passage. 

What  was  there  between  the  two  cham- 
bers?   A  small  cabinet  and  a  passage. 

Could  you  pass  from  the  room  of  the  prin- 
cess into  the  room  of  Pergami,  by  going  luone 
that  passage,  and  through  the  small  cabinet! 
Yes. 

Was  there  any  door  communicating  from 
that  passage  to  any  other  part  of  the  house  f 
There  was  a  door  that  led  out  of  the  passage. 

When  that  door  was  closed,  and  when  the 
door  of  her  royal  highness's  apartment  was 
closed,  and  the  outer  door  of  Pergami's  room 
was  closed,  could  any  body  have  access  to 
those  rooms  and  that  passage?  No,  there 
vere  only  those  doors. 

Did  her  royal  highness,  on  the  evening 
after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  go  to  the  opera? 
Her  royal  highness  told  me  whilst  I  was 
dressing  her  that  she  was  Roing  to  the  opera. 

Did  she  return  early  or  late  from  the  opera 
that  evening?  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  re- 
turned early. 

'  Upon  her  return,  did  she  go  into  her  bed- 
room? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

Upon  her  return,  where  did  she  go?  I 
Ibund  her  in  her  bed-room. 

Were  you  in  the  bed-  room  yourself?  I  was 
not  there,  but  she  sent  for  me. 

Upon  your  arrival  in  the  bed-room  of  the 
princess,  what  did  the  princess  do?  Her 
royal  highness  crossed  the  passage,  and  went 
into  the  cabinet. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  was  at  that 
time  ?    I  do  not  know. 

AAer  her  royal  highness  had  gone  into  the 
cabinet,  what  did  she  then  do  P  I  do  not  know 
what  she  did,  but  she  returned  immediately 
into  the  bed-room  where  I  was. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  to  you;  did  she  give 
you  any  orders  ?  Her  royal  highness  told  me 
to  forbid  William  Austin  to  enter  into  her 
room,  because  she  wished  to  sleep  quietly. 

W here  did  William  A u^lin  sleep  that  mehl ? 
In  a  small  cabinet, where  he  remained allthc 
Ikne  we  wrxe  at  Naples. 


I  Was  that  cabinet  adjoining  to  the  bed-room 
of  the  princess  ?  It  was  near,  there  was  a 
door  of  communication. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  door  was  open 
or  shut  that  night  ?   I  saw  it  shut 

When  that  door  was  shut,  was  there  any 
communication  between  that  cabinet  and  the 
passage  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?  There 
was  none  but  the  passage. 

What  beds  were  there  that  night  in  the 
bed-room  of  the  princess?  Two;  a  large  one 
and  a  small  one. 

What  was  the  small  bed?  The  travelling 
bed  of  her  royal  highness. 

Did  her  royal  highness  usually  sleep  on 
that  bed  ?   She  slept  ni  it  generally. 

Was  that  bed,  or  not,  made  up  that  night 
for  her  royal  highness?  I  saw  in  the  evenmg 
that  it  was  made. 

Did  you  take  any  notice  of  the  other  bed, 
whether  there  were  sheets  on  it,  or  not  ?  I 
saw  afterwards  that  there  were  no  sheets. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  her  royal 
highness  that  night  before  you  left  the  bed- 
room ?   Some  mmutes,  a  very  little  time. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
^nduct  of  her  roval  highness  at  that  time  in 
JBie  bed-room  ?  I  saw  she  was  eitremely  agi- 
nted. 

What  was  your  reason  for  remaining  only 
a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  put. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

Because  her  royal  hignncss  sent  me  away 
immediately. 

Had  that  been  her  usual  practice?  It  had 
not. 

What  time  the  next  morning  did  you  see 
her  royal  highness  ?  I  do  not  remember  pre- 
cisely. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  Near 
eleven  o'clock,  or  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Was  that  later,  or  about  her  usual  time  ?  It 
was  nearly  her  usual  time. 

When  did  you  see  Pergami  that  morning  f 
I  did  not  sec  him  during  the  whole  of  £e 
morning, 

When  was  it  that  you  first  saw  him  that 
day,  and  where  ?   At  dinner. 
I      Did  you  take  notice  of  the  princess's  travel- 
line  bed  in  the  morning?   I  aid. 

What  observation  did  you  make,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  had  been  slept  in  or  notf  I  observed 
that  nobody  had  slept  in  it. 

Did  you  observe  the  larger  bed,  what  ap- 
pearance that  had  ?    I  did. 

What  observation  did  vou  make  upon  the 
large  bed?    I  observed  it  had  been  occupied. 

Can  you  inform  their  lordships  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  state  of  it  ?    I  cannot. 

Was  it  much  or  a  little  deranged  or  ttim- 
bled?   Not  much. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept,  diiring 
the  whole  time  he  residea  at  Naples,  from 
that  period?   Inhiaroom, 
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Is  that  the  room  which  jou  have  described  ? 
Yes. 

Was  it  near  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
rooms  of  the  other  senrants  ?  There  was  only 
Mr.  Hieronimiis  who  slept  on  the  same  side 
of  the  house. 

Where  did  Mr.  Hieronimus  sleep?  In  a 
room  which  had  a  door  in  a  corridor,  which 
was  before  entering  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness;  the  two  doors  were  in  the  same 
passage. 

DidyoUy  whilst  you  resided  at  Naples,  ever 
aee  Pergami  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness,  or  In  her  dressing-room?  I  have 
seen  him  in  the  bed-room  very  oAen. 

Who  was  it  that  at  Naples  assisted  her  royal 
highness  In  making  her  toilette?   I. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  person  present 
at  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  was 
making  her  toilette  at  Naples?  Idr.  William 
Austin,  and  Mr.  Pergami. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  courier  ?  He  was 
a  courier. 

How  old  was  Mr.  William  Austin  ?  Twelve 
or  thirteen  years  about. 

You  have  said  that  you  have  seen  Pergami 
present  in  the  dressing-room,  when  the  prin- 
cess was  making  her  toilette;  was  that  onci|; 
or  more  than  once,  or  how  ?    Several  times. 

In  what  state  of  her  royal  highness's  dress, 
wlien  she  was  little  dressed  or  much  dressed, 
or  how  ?  Sometimes  she  was  dresscMl,  some- 
times she  was  not. 

Did  he  go  in  only  for  a  moment,  and  come 
out  again,  or  did  he  remain  for  any  time?  He 
went  m  and  out 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  Pergami  at 
night  in  the  passage  of  which  you  have  made 
mention?   I  do. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  ? 
In  her  bed-room. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed,  or  in  what 
state?   She  was  undressed. 

Where  were  you  standing  ?  I  was  near  to 
lbs  door  of  her  royal  highness. 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  ?  I  saw  Peri 
«uni  come  out  of  his  roomi  and  come  into 
me  passage. 

In  what  direction,  towards  the  princess's 
room,  or  how?  He  was  going  towards  the 
bed*room  of  her  royal  hiehness. 

What  was  the  state  of  Pergami's  dress  at 
the  time  you  saw  him  in  the  passage  going 
towards  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  r 
He  was  not  dressed. 

When  you  say  he  was  not  dressed,  what  do 
you  mean;  what  had  he  on?  He  was  not 
dressed  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  what  be  bad  on  his  feet  ? 
Slippers. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  had  any 
stockings  on  ?   I  saw  no  stockings. 

Had  he  on  any  thing  more  than  his  shirt  ? 
Nothing  else. 

You  have  said  that  the  princess  at  that  time 
was  undressed ;  had  she  got  into  bed  or  not  ? 
She  was  net  m  bed. 


When  you  saw  Pergami  comiog  alooc  th« 
passage  in  the  direction  of  her  royal  high- 
ness's room,  in  the  manner  you  have  do- 
scribed,  what  did  you  do  ?  I  escaped  by  the 
little  door  which  was  near  me  out  of  tixe  apart- 
ment of  the  princess. 

You  have  stated  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  small  travelling  bed  on  the  second  niaUt 
aAer  the  princess's  arrival  at  Naples ;  what 
was  the  state  of  that  bed  on  the  subsequent 
nights  during  her  residence  at  Naples?  I 
made  no  observation  on  it  afterwards. 

State  what  was  the  appearance  on  the 
second  night  of  the  great  bed,  whether  it  had 
the  appearance  of  one  person  having  slept  in 
it  or  more  ?    More  than  one  person. 

How  was  tliat  bed  on  the  subsequent 
nights ;  had  it  the  appearance  of  one  person 
having  slept  ip  it,  or  more  than  one  person  ? 
I  have  always  seen  the  same  thing. 

At  Naples  ?  Yes,  at  Naples. 

Was  it  your  business,  during  a  part  of  the 
time  of  the  residence  at  Naples,  to  make  the 
princess's  bed  f  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
time  we  remained  at  Naples  it  was  I  whQ 
made  the  bed. 

Did  you  make  the  small  travelling  bed  f 
I  did. 

Did  vou  make  it  up  every  day?  I  do  not 
remember  at  Naples. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  ^ou  do  not  remember 
during  any  part  of  the  time  at  Naples?  Not 
during  the  wliole  time. 

Do  you  remember  a  masked  ball  that  was 
given  to  Murat  by  her  royal  highness  ?  I  re* 
member  it. 

Where  was  the  place  where  it  was  given? 
At  a  house  on  the  sea  shore. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  dress  herself 
for  that  ball  ?  In  a  small  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

In  the  house  where  the  baU  was?  In  the 
same  house. 

In  wha^  character  did  she  first  appear  ?  In 
the  character  of  a  countrywoman  in  the  neighr 
bourbood  of  Naples. 

Whose  business  was  It  to  assist  her  royal 
highness  in  putting  on  her  dress  for  the  baU  ? 
Mine. 

Did  you  go  to  that  bouse  ?    I  did. 

Did  Pergami  also  go  ?  Yes,  he  went  with 
me  in  the  same  carriage. 

When  the  princess  dressed  herself  in  the 
dress  you  have  described  of  a  Neapolitan  pea^ 
sant,  who  assisted  her  in  dressing  ?    I. 

How  long  did  her  royal  hiahness  remain  at 
the  ball  in  the  character  of  a  Neapolitan  pea- 
sant ?    About  an  hour. 

Did  she  aflerwards  return  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  her  dress  ?    Yes. 

What  dress  did  she  assume  the  second 
time,  what  character?  The  Genius  of 
History. 

Did  she  change  her  dress  entirely  for  that 
purpose  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  assist  her  in  changing  her  dre$a? 
I  did  not. 
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Who  assisted  her  in  chan^ng  her  dress  ? 
Pergami  went  into  her  dressing  room ;  there 
were  two  rooms  an  anti-room  and  a  dressing* 
room. 

Where  did  you  staj  yourself  ?  In  the  anti- 
room. 

Did  you  see  Pergamt  go  into  the  dressing 
room  ?    I  saw  him  enter. 

How  long  did  the  princess  remain  in  the 
dressing-room  before  she  came  out  with  her 
dress  entirely  changed  ?  I  do  not  remember 
precisely. 

Can  you  tell  about  bow  long?  About  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

When  she  came  out,  did  she  come  out 
alone,  or  did  any  person  come  with  her? 
Pergami  came  out  first,  and  her  royal  high* 
ness  came  out  after. 

How  kmg  before  her  royal  highness  came 
out  did  Pergami  come  out?  A  Tery  little 
time. 

When  you  say  a  very  little  tkne,  was  it  one, 
two,  three,  or  ^our,  or  five  minutes,  or  what  ? 
Two  or  three  minutes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  to  the  ball  in 
this  character  you  have  described?  She 
went  down  to  go  to  the  ball  in  tlie  same  cha- 
racter. 

How  long  did  she  remain  absent  ?  About 
three  ouarters  of  an  hour,  thereabouts. 

Ai  the  end  of  that  time,  did  she  come  back 
asaiD  into  the  anti-room?  8he  returned  into 
the  anti-room. 

Describe  the  manner  in  which  her  royal 
highness  was  dressed  in  this  character  of  the 
Gonnisof  History?  She  had  her  arms  bare, 
and  her  breasts  bare,  and  the  drapery  in  the 
tame  wa^  as  people  represent  the  Muses,  or 
the  Genius  of  History. 

When  you  describe  the  arms  bare,  up  te 
what  part  do  you  mean ;  the  entire  arm,  or 
how  ?  I  did  not  observe  whether  they  were 
completely  bare. 

You  have  mentioned,  that  aAer  the  prin* 
cesB  had  gone  to  the  ball  the  second  time, 
she  returned  to  the  an ti- room ;  did  she  go 
into  her  dressing-room  again,  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  her  dress  ?    She  did. 

Did  you  go  into  the  dressing-room,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  her,  or  who  else  ?    I  did. 

In  what  character  was  she  dressed  tliis 
third  time  ?  Something  like  a  Turkish  pea- 
sant; something  that  had  the  appearance 
•fit. 

Where  was  Pergami  during  the  time  the 
■princess  was  arranging  her  drees  as  nTurldsh 
peasant?    In  the  anti-room. 

What  was  he  doing  there?  in  going  out 
of  the  room,  I  eaw  him  dressed  like  a  lurk. 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  to  the  baU  ag^io^ 
in  this  character  of  a  Turkish  peasant  ?  I 
saw  her  go  down  stftirs  to  20  to  the  Ml. 

Did  she  go  alone,  or  did  Pei^gami  go  with 
her  ?    Pergami  went  with  her. 

Did  you  see  thtei  go  down  stairs  together  ? 
I  did. 

In  what  way  did  they  go ;  were  they  sepa- 


tAte,or  howf  The  princess  was  under  the 
arm  of  Pergami. 

Was  Pergami  still  courier  ?    He  was. 

Did  Pergami  return  from  the  ball  before 
the  princess,  or  how?  He  returned  almost 
immediately. 

Upon  his  return,  did  her  royal  highness 
come  back  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

How  soon  aAer  did  you  see  her  royal  high- 
ness P  I  saw  her  at  the  moment  we  were 
going  to  our  house. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  you  sHw 
her  royal  hijghness  soon  after  Pergami  re- 
turned from  the  ball  in  the  manner  you  have 
described  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  any  garden  belonging  to  this 
house  where  the  princess  lived  at  NapWs? 
Yes,  there  was  a  garden. 

Was  there  any  terrace  in  that  garden? 
There  was  a  small  terrace. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  walking  upoa 
that  terrace?    I  have  seen  her  once. 

Alone,  or  with  any  body  ?    With  M.  IVr- 

gsnai. 

Can  yoU  describe  how  they  were  walking, 
whether  they  were  together  or  separate  ?  The 
princess  was  under  the  arm  of  M.  Pergami. 
t  Do  vou  recollect  where  the  princess  was  in 
the  habit  of  breakfasting  at  Naples  ?  In  the 
small  cabinet  with  a  fire-place. 

By  that  do  you  mean  Uie  cabinet  you  have 
described  contiguous  to  the  bed-room  of 
Peroral  ?    I  do. 

*  Did  she  breakfast  there  akme,  or  did  any 
person  breakiast  wiifa  her?  I  do  not  know. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  room  when  her  royal 
highness  was  at  breakfast  in  that  cabinet  f  I 
do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  Pergami  meeting  with 
some  accident  while  he  was  at  Naples  ?  I  do. 

Upon  that  occasion  was  there  any  bed  or 
sofii  put  into  the  cabinet?  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  put  for  that  occasion ;  but  I 
saw  Pergami  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  same 
cabinet. 

Do  you  know  the  theatre  St.  Carlos  at 
Naples?    I  do. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  that  tbcetre  with  her 
roy4l  highness  ?    Yes,  once. 

Who  went  with  her  royal  highness  besides 
you?    M.  PergamL 

bi  what  carriage  did  they  go  ?    A  Jiiced 


Did  Pergami  go  in  the  carriage  with  her 
royal  bighness?    He  did. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  get  into  this 
carriage  ?  We  went  through  the  terrace  and 
the  ouden  by  « jimaU  door  which  led  sinto  a 
small  street  which  was  by  the  side  of  Iho 
garden. 

What  kind  of  lu^  waa  it,  doyenhappea 
to  recollect  ?  Gkwmy,  very  gloomy,  and  it 
rallied. 

When  you  firrt  arrived  aft  the  theatre,  intii 
what  part  of  the  theatre  did  you  go?  We 
went  up  stairs  into  the  saloon  whcne  they 
walk. 
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In  what  way  was  her  royal  highness  dressed } 
Her  royal  highness  was   dressed  in   a  red 
.  cloak ;  a  very  large  cloak. 

In  what  way  was  Pergami  dressed  ?  As  far 
•s  I  can  remember,  he  was  dressed  in  a  red 
domino. 

What  had  he  on  his  head  ?    A  large  hat. 

or  what  description  ?    Large. 

When  you  ^ot  into  the  saloon,  what  took 
place  ?    Nothing  happened  to  us. 

Did  vou  afterwards  go  into  any  other  part 
of  the  house  ?    We  descended  into  the  pit. 

When  vou  got  into  the  pit,  what  happened? 
Many  ugly  masks  surrounded  us,  and  began 
to  make  a  great  noise  and  hissed  us. 

Describe  all  which  took  place?  Those 
masks  surrounded  us,  and  we  had  great  diffi* 
cultv  to  withdraw,  at  last  we  went  into  a 
small  room. 

Was  there  any  thiug  particular  in  the  dress 
which  her  royal  highness  woref  Her  dress 
was  very  ugly,  monstrous. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  in 
the  whole  at  Naples,  as  well  as  you  recollect  i 
Abou^^three  or  four  months. 

During  that  time,  did  Pergami  continue  to 
wait  at  table  as  usual,  or  how  f    Yes,  he  did. 

Did  you  make  any  other  observations,  ex- 
cept as  you  have  stated,  upon  the  conduct  of 
her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  towards  each 
other,  when  they  were  together  at  Naples  ? 
Only  that  they  were  very  familiar,  one  to- 
wards the  other. 

How  early  did  that  familiarity  comment^, 
at  what  period  ?  From  the  moment  we 
reached  Naples. 

Were  the  servants  In  general  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness 
without  knocking  P  No,  unless  they  were 
sent  for  by  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  observe,  in  this  respect,  how  Per- 
gami conducted  himself;  did  he  go  in  with- 
out knocking,  when  he  was  not  sent  for?  He 
never  knocked. 

Did  anv  part  of  the  English  suite  of  her 
royal  highness  quit  her  whilst  she  was  at 
Naples  ?  Not  during  our  stay ;  but  when  we 
left  Naples,  some  remained  at  Naples. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  from 
Naples  ?    To  Rome. 

Which  of  the  four  gentlemen  whose  names 
you  have  before  mentioned  accompanied  her 
royal  highness  to  Rome ;  did  any  of  them? 
Dr.  Holland. 

Did  the  lady  vou  have  mentioned  accom- 
pany her  royaJ  highness  to  Rome?  She  re- 
mained at  Naples. 

What  lady  was  that?  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forbes. 

Had  her  rpjral  highness,  then  any  English 
lady  in  her  suite  when  she  arrived  at  Rome  ? 
She  had  lady  Chariotte  Lindsay. 

When  did  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  join  ? 
As  far  as  I  recollect,  towards  the  end  of  the 
time  we  were  at  Naples. 

From  Rome  did  her  royal  highness  go 
to  Civito  Vecchia,  and  afterwards  to  Genoa  ? 
Yes. 
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Do  you  remember  the  house  In  which  her 
royal  highness  resided  whilst  she  was  at 
Genoa  ?    I  do. 

Was  there  any  other  English  eentleman, 
except  Dr.  Holland,  in  the  suite  of  her  roval 
highness  at  Genoa  ?  Mr.  Hownam  joined  at 
Genoa. 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Hownam,  was  there  at  that  time  any  other 
English  gentleman  in  her  suite?  No;  lord 
Glenbervie  came  every  day  to  dine  but  I  do 
not  know  that  he  was  in  the  suite. 

Did  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  go  to  Genoa? 
She  did  not. 

Where  did  she  leave  ?    At  Leghorn. 

Do  you  recollect  the  situation  of  the  bed- 
room of  the  princess  and  of  Pergami  at  Genoa  ? 
I  do. 

Were  those  rooms  near  or  distant  from 
each  other?  They  were  very  near  one  to  an- 
other. 

Do  you  recollect  what  separated  them  ?  A 
single  room. 

l^r  what  purpose  was  that  room  used  ? 
There  was  the  luggage  of  her  royal  highness, 
and  her  royal  highness  dressed  there  also. 

As  far  as  you  recollect,  was  there  any  com- 
munication between  that  room  and  Pergami's 
There  was. 

Did  they  continue  to  sleep  in  those  rooms 
you  have  described  during  the  whole  time 
that  her  royal  highness  resided  at  Genoa? 
They  did. 

Did  you  observe  where  her  royal  highness 
breakfasted  at  Genoa  ?    I  did. 

Where  was  it?  In  a  small  cabinet  at  the 
end  of  the  grand  saloon. 

Do  vou  know  whether  she  breakfasted 
there  alone  or  not  P  I  have  seen  twice  Mr. 
Pergami  breakfast  with  her. 

Was  Pergami  at  that  time  courier?    He 


Do  you  know  who  wuted  at  breakfast? 
Louis  Pergami  and  Theodore  Majoochi. 

What  relation  is  Louis  Pergami  to  Bartho* 
lomew  Pergami?    Brother  to  Air.  Pergami. 

Do  ^ou  remember  any  garden  or  shrubbery 
belongins  to  that  house  at  Genoa,  where  her 
royal  highness  resided  ?    I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  royal  highness  walk* 
ing  in  that  shrubbery  ?    Very  often. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergami  in  the  shrubbery? 
I  have. 

Was  her  royal  highness,  when  walking  in 
the  shrubbery,  always  alone,  or  had  she  any 

Eerson  with  her?    Pergami  was  always  with 
er. 

How  were  they  walking,  in  what  way,  se- 
parate or  together?  Her  ropral  highness  was 
upon  an  ass,  but  at  other  times  they  walked 
together. 

When  you  say  they  walked  tosether,  de- 
scribe in  what  manner  they  walked  together  ? 
I  have  not  observed. 

Had  you  any  thine  to  do  in  making  her 
royal  highness's  bed  during  any  part  or  the 
time  of  the  residence  at  Genoa?  Till  the 
time  that  my  sister  arrived. 
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You  werejust  asked  whether  you  had  seen 
the  princess  and  Pergami  walking  together 
'in  the  shrubbery;  you  said,  many  times; 
.were  they  at  those  times  alone,  or  were  other 
persons  with  them  ?  Sometimes  me,  some- 
times Theodore  Majoochi,  and  sometimes 
William  Austin,  and  sometimes,  we  were  all 
together. 

At  Genoa,  where  was  the  bed- room  occu- 
,pied  by  you  ?  By  the  side  of  that  of  her  royal 
niehness. 

.  Was  the  *" door  between  the  room  occupied 
by  you  and  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness open  at  ni^ht,  or  how  ?  The  princess 
always  locked  it  every  night  when  I  went 
away. 

You  were  asked  whether  the  door  between 
vour  bed-room  and  that  of  the  princess  was 
left  open  at  night,  or  how;  you  said  it  was 
shut;  what  do  you  mean  by  shut,  shut  with 
the  key,  or  only  shut  ?  Iler  royal  highness 
turned  the  key  inside. 

Was  the  bed-room  of  Pergami  situate  on 
Ibe  opposite  side  ?  It  was. 

In  the  morning,  who  let  you  into  the  prin- 
cess's room  ?  The  princess  herself  caUed  me 
from  my  room. 

Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  princess, 
whether  it  had  been  slept  in  or  not  P  Most 
often  it  had  not  been  slept  in. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  plus  souvent  V* 
.  Ordinarily,  commonly. 

You  have  stated  that  after  vou  were  in  your 
bed-room  the  princess  locked  the  duor  on  the 
other  side ;  after  this,  did  you  hear  any  noise 
of  any  door  opening,  or  any  other  thmg,  in 
the  princess's  room  f 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  said,  he  interposed 

with  gre;it  reluctance,  because  he  thought  the 

interpreter  not  quite  competent  to  the  task  he 

had  undertaken  ;  he  should  be  wanting  to 

.  himself  and  to  his  country  in  a  case  of  so 

.  much  importance  if  he  did  not  say,  that  the 

'  mode  of  mterpretation  as  it  had  been  con- 

,  ducted  since  this  witness  was  called  had  not 

been  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  mar- 

Suis  di  Spineto  had  shown  himself  an  excel- 
snt  Italian,  but  he  did  not  seem  auile  so  per- 
fect in  the  French  language.  lie  was  not 
aware  that  any  material  mistake  had  been 
made  by  him,  but  the  interpreter  had  cer- 
.  taioly  appeared  embarrassed  sometimes,  and 
it  might  be  better  if  a  gentleman  could  be 
-procured  more  conversant  with  French. 

The  Solicitor- General  said;  that  from  the 
inciuiries  they  had  made,  t'.iey  had  reason  to 
think  the  marquis  perfectly  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  he  had  undertaken.    He  and 
the  interpreter  on  the  other  side  had  only  dif- 
fered regarding  a  single  expression. 
The  t^\  ot  Harrowbif  admitted,  that  the 
.  interpreter  did  not  seem  sufficiently  acquainted 
..  with  the  idiom  of  the  French  lansuafe,  al- 
though he  was  not  aware  that  be  baa  inade 
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any  mistake.  Of  his  general  intelligence  and 
competence,  as  far  as  his  own  language 
was  ooncerncd,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  a  person  should 
he  provided,  well  versed  in  the  respective 
idioms  to  the  French  and  English  languages. 

Earl  Grey  agreed,  that  no  unfaithfm  trans- 
lation had  been  given  by  the  interpreter,  and 
that  his  task  was  an  arduous  one,  recollecting 
the  liability  of  confusing  three  languages,  two 
of  them  not  his  own.  lie  had  performed  his 
duty  in  his  native  tongue  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  no  complaint  to  make  against  any  part  of 
the  interpretation  hitherto.  The  French  of 
the  marauis  di  Spineto  was  certainly  not  so 
good  as  his  Italian,  but  at  least  for  this  day 
he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  continued, 
and  to-morrow  another  interpreter  could  be 
procured. 

The  witness  was  again  called  in,  and  the 

3uestion  was  proposed  through  the  marchese 
i  Spineto. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  the  noise  of  a  door 
opening  towards  the  side  of  the  princess,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  door  of  her 
room. 

Was  there  any  other  door,  that  you  recol- 
lect, in  that  direction,  except  the  door  of  the 
princess's  room,  or  the  door  of  Fergami's 
room  ?  There  was  a  third  door  into  the  dress- 
ing-room of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  that  the  room  which  you  have  des- 
cribed as  being  the  room  between  the  bed- 
room of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergamt's 
room  ?  In  the  room  which  was  between  the 
two  rooms,  there  was  a  thrid  door,  which 
was  in  the  room  where  her  royal  highness 
breakfasted. 

Af^er  you  had  heard  tbts  door  open,  did 
you  hear  any  noise  in  the  princess's  room  dur- 
mg  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or  was  all 
quiet  there  ?    All  was  quiet. 

Was  it  your  business,  at  the  period  of  which 
yoir  are  speaking,  to  make  the  bed  of  her 
royal  highness?    It  was. 

Describe  what  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
doinz  to  the  bed  P  I  arranged  the  pillows, 
and  1  spread  the  clothes. 

Did  you  unmake  the  bed  entirely  ?  Very 
seldom. 

Wh^  did  you  not?  Because  there  was  no 
need  lor  it ;  it  was  made. 

Was  it  in  that  state  in  the  morning  always, 
when  you  went  for  the  first  time  into  her  royal 
highness*s  bed-room  ?  Almost  every  morning. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  continue 
at  Genoa  ?    Nearly  two  montns. 

During  the  time  that  her  royal  highness  re- 
sided at  Genoa,  did  any  of  the  relations  of 
Pergami  enter  her  service  ?  Louis  Pergami, 
brother  to  Mr.  Pergami. 

Do  you  remember  Faustina  ?    I  do. 

Did  she  enter  into  the  service  tlicre  ?  She 
was  travelling  and  arrived  at  Genoa,  but  I  do 
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not  know  whether  the  entered  the  terrico  of 
her  royal  hijghness. 

Did  she  hve  to  the  house  of  her  royal  hieh- 
ness  f  She  canie  expressly  from  Milan  tt  ner 
foyal  highness. 

Did  she  reside  with  her  royal  highness 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  tmtt  her 
roval  highness  continued  at  Genoa?    She 

Do  you  know  Pergami's  mother  ?    I  do. 

How  did  they  call  herP  The?  called  her 
Konna,  which  signifies  grandmother,  the  mo- 
ther of  Mr.  Permit. 

Did  she  continue  to  live  with  her  royal 
highness  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  time 
slie  continued  at  Genoa?  Yes,  as  well  as 
Faustina. 

Was  there  a  little  cliild,  the  daughter  of 
Peigami?    Yes. 

What  was  her  name,  and  how  old  was  she  ? 
She  was  called  Victorine,  and  was  about  two 
or  three  years  old. 

Did  her  royal  highness,  whilst  she  was  at 
Genoa,  go  to  look  at  any  house  in  the  coun- 
try?   She  did. 

Did  she  say  for  what  purpose  she  went  to 
look  at  that  house?  Because  she  wished  to 
live  there,  she  had  a  desire  to  take  it 

Did  she  say  any  thing  about  the  English  ? 
She  said,  that  it  was  distant  from  the  town, 
where  there  were  many  English. 

Do^ou  know  how  she  came  to  say,  that  it 
was  distant  from  the  town,  where  there  were 
many  English  ? 

Mr.  Williams,  of  counsel  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  objected  to  tlie  question. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Did  her  royal  high- 
ness say  any  thing  more  upon  that  subject  ? 
Her  royal  highness  only  saio,  that  she  wished 
to  take  that,  because  it  was  far  from  Genoa 
and  the  English. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  from 
Genoa  P    She  went  to  Milan. 

Did  she  so  to  a  house  in  the  Place  Boromeo  ? 
Not  immediately. 

How  soon  alter  her  arrival  at  Milan  di&  she 
go  to  that  house?    Two  or  three  days. 

Had  any  English  lady  joined  her  royal 
liiehncss  At  Genoa?  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell. 

With  her  daughters  ?  Her  daughters  came 
alsc,  but  they  were  in  a  private  house. 

Did  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  go  to  Milan 
with  her  royal  highness;  did  she  accompany 
her  on  the  road  to  Milan  ?  She  did  not,  not 
on  the  same  day,  but  she  came  afterwards. 

Who  went  in  the  carrisj^e  from  Genoa  to 
Milan  with  her  royal  highness?  William 
Austin  and  I. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  on  the  road?    I  did. 

Did  you  see   her  royal  highness  sa^  any 

thing,  or  do  any  thing,  or  give  any  thmg  to 

Pergami  on  the  road?    Her  royal  highness 

.  .^ve  often  Hometliing  to  eat  to  Pergami,  and 

asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  was  at  the  tiroes 
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when  they  stopped  at  the  inns,  or  when  th^ 
were  travelling  on  the  road  ?  On  the  roaa, 
because  we  ate  in  the  carria^. 

In  what  character  was  Pergami  serving 
upon  that  journey  f  He  was  on  horseback, 
dressed  as  a  courier. 

Do  you  recollect  the  situation  of  the  bed- 
rooms of  Pergami  and  the  princess  in  tho 
Place  Boromeo  at  Milan  ?    I  do. 

Were  they  near  to  or  distant  from  each 
other  P    They  were  near. 

How  long  did  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  con- 
tinue at  Muan  with  her  royal  highness  P  I  be- 
lieve nearly  a  month,  as  far  as  lean  recollect. 

When  lady  Charlotte  Campbell  went  away 
and  lefl  her  royal  highness,  was  there  any 
English  lady  remaining  in  her  suite?    No. 

Did  any  oiher  lady  come  into  the  situation 
of  lady  of  honour  P    Yes. 

How  soon  after  lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
bad  Kone  away  ?    A  few  days  after. 

Who  was  that  person  ?    The  countess  Oldi. 

Before  she  came  into  tlie  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  had  you  any  conversatioo 
with  her  royal  highness  upon  the  subject,  or 
did  her  royal  highness  say  any  thing  to  you 
upon  the  subject  ?  She  told  roe  tbat€ountes» 
Oldi  wished  to  come;  that  the  countess  Oldi 
wished  to  come  into  her  service  as  a  dame 
d'honneur ;  that  her  royal  highness  wished  fi> 
take  the  countess  Oldi  into  her  service. 

At  the  time  you  had  this  conversation  wiefi 
her  royal  higtmess,  did  her  royal  highness  tell 
you  who  the  countess  Oldi  was  ?  8he  told 
me  only  that  she  was  a  noble  lady. 

Do  you  know  what  relation  the  countess 
Oldi  was  to  Pergami?  She  was  the  sister  of 
Mr.  Pergami. 

How  soon  did  you  know  that  the  countess 
Oldi  was  a  sister  to  Pergami  ?  Two  months 
after. 

Two  months  after  what?  Two  months 
after  her  arrival. 

Did  her  royal  highness  give  any  other  de- 
scription of  the  countess  Oldi,  except  that  you 
have  mentioned,  that  she  was  a  noble  lady  ? 
She  only  said  that  people  said  that  site  was 
pretty  or  handsome. 

After  this  conversation,  did  youjsee  madam 
Oldi  when  she  came  into  the  service  P    I  did. 

Do  yo^  know  whether  she  could  speak 
French?    Not  at  all. 

Could  her  vQyal  highness  speak  Italian  f 
Ver^r  little. 

Did  you  make  soy  observation  upon  tH^ 
language  of  the  countess  Oldi,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain whether  she  was  a  vroman  of  education  P 
I  only  observed,  that  she  spoke  very  vulg^ 
Italian. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  her  writing  in 
Italian  P 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

Dki  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
maaners  of  the  countess  Oldi ;  whether  they 
were  tlie  manners,  in  yonr  judgment,  of  a 
gieiitlewonMD  ornotj 
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The  interpreter  stated,  that  he  was  under  » 
difficulQr  in  interpreting  that  question;  as 
there  was  not  such  a  word  as  "  gentlewoman" 
\tk  the  French  language. 

Bid  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
manners  of  the  countess  Oldi?  No,  I  did  not. 

Do  vou  remember  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  William  Burrell  being  with  her  royal  high- 
ness at  Milan  ?    I  do. 

How  long  did  Mr.  William  Burrell  remain 
with  her  royal  highness  ?  Not  a  very  long 
time ;  I  do  not  remember  precisely. 

Can  you  state  about  the  time  P  About  a 
month,  more  or  less. 

After  Mr.  William  Burrell  went  away,  did 
any  other  English  gentleman  come  into  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness  ?    No. 

At  what  place  did  Dr.  Holland  quit  her 
royal  hishness  ?    At  Venice. 

Was  that  durine  the  time  that  her  royal 
hifibness  was  residing  at  Milan?    It  was. 

Did  any  other  English  person  except  Mr. 
Howaam  remain  in  her  royal  highnesses  ser* 
yice  afler  that  time  ?    No. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  from 
ber  house  in  the  Place  Boromeo?    To  Como. 

To  Villa  Villani  ?    Yes. 

Was  there  any  gallery  belonging  to  the 
house  in  the  Place  &romeo  ?  Yes,  round  the 
house,  inside. 

Do  you  remember  being  in  that  gallenr  at 
any  time  in  the  morning,  and  seemg  Per- 
gami  ?  I  have  not  seen  Pergami  on  the  gal- 
lery. 

Where  did  you  see  him?    At  his  window. 

What  was  he  doing  ?  He  was  opening  his 
window  to  call  his  servant. 

What  robe  or  dress  had  he  on  at  that  time  ? 
Be  had  a  gown  of  blue  silk  that  tlie  princess 
put  on  generally  in  the  morning. 

Had  you  seen  the  princess  wear  this  before 
that  time  ?    Often. 

How  near  to  that  time,  some  days  before  or 
the  day  before,  or  how  ?    Some  days  before. 

AAer  Mr.  Burrell  left  the  house  of  her  royal 
highness,  did  any  alteration  take  place,  was 
there  any  change  in  what  was  going  on  in  the 
house?  There  was  more  freedom  in  the 
house,  more  liberty. 

Can  you  state  in  particular  what  you  allude 
to,  what  you  observed  ?  Her  royal  highness 
and  the  servants  played  in  the  saloon  every 
evening. 

Can  you  tell  at  what  game?  Different 
games,  different  plays,  different  frolics,  blind* 
BianVbuff. 

Did  the  princess  play?  She  played  some- 
^mes. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  did  this 
take  place  before  Mr.  Burrell  left?  After 
Mr.  Burrell  left. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upon  the 
conduct  of  her  roval  hig^hness  with  respect  to 
Pergami  during  the  residence  at  Milan  and 
at  the  Villa  Villani  ?  No,  only  that  they  were 
niy  frea  towards  one  another. 


When  was  it  that  tlie  princess  went  to  the 
Villa  d'Este  ?  At  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. * 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  farther  consideration  and 
second  reading  of  the  said  bill  be  adjourned  to 
to-morrow. 
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Thursday f  August  SI. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
the  further  consideration  and  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  de- 
prive Her  Majesty,  &c.,''  counsel  wero 
called  in. 

'  George  Pinario  was  sworn  as  interpreter, 
at  the  oesire  of  the  counsel  in  support  of  the 
Bill,  and  Edgar  Garston,  at  the  desire  of  the 
counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 

Then  Louisa  Demont  was  asain  called  in,  and 
further  examined  as  follows  by  Mr.  Soli- 
citor General,  through  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Pinario. 

Did  the  princess,  while  she  was  residing  at 
the  Villa  Villani,  make  any  tour  to  any  place  ? 
To  Monte  St.  Gothard. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  place  in  that 
tour  she  first  stopped  ?  At  the  Boromean 
Isles. 

Did  the  princess  sleep  at  the  Boromean 
Isles  ?    Yes. 

On  the  day  on  which  she  slept  at  the  Boro- 
mean Isles,  where  did  she  dme  ?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Do  you  remember  whether  you  dined  at 
any  inn  on  the  road  ?  I  think  they  sUipped 
at  an  inn  at  Varise,  but  I  am  not  perfectly 
sure. 

Had  you  ever  been  before  at  the  Boromean 
Isles  with  the  princess  ?    Yes. 

Did  the  princess  sleep  at  the  Boromean 
Isle.^upon  the  first  occasion  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  apartment  in  which 
the  pnncess  slept  on  the  first  occasion,  when 
she  visited  the  Boromean  Isles  ?    Yes. 

Was  that  on  the  journey  which  the  princess 
made  from  liausanne  to  Milan,  upon  her  first 
arrival  at  Milan  ?    Yes. 

What  apartment  was  it  that  was  prepared 
for  her  royal  highness,  and  in  which  she 
slept  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  visit- 
ed the  Boromean  Isles  ?  The  roost  elegant 
apartment  that  could  be  found  in  the  Boro- 
mean Isles. 

Is  that  the  inn,  or  is  it  the  palace  Boromeo? 
It  is  the  Boromean  palace. 

When  her  royal  highness  visited  the  Boro- 
mean Isles  upon  the  second  occasion  to  sleep, 
what  apartment  had  been  prepared  for  her  ? 
I  do  not  remember  the  apartment  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  princess. 

Do  you  remember  m  whut  i^partmeot  the 
printcss  dept  F    Yes. 
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Did  you  upon  the  second  occasion  »ec  the 
apartment  in  wliich  thfi  princess  slept  the 
iirsl  lin^e  ?    Yes. 

In  what  apartment  did  the  princess  sleep 
the  second  time  ?  In  an  apartment  remote 
from  the  former  apartment. 

Do  you  know  where  Perganti  slept  ?  Near 
the  apartment  of  her  royal  nighncss. 

Was  the  apartment,  in  which  her  royal 
highness  slept  at  the  Boromean  Isles,  prepar- 
ed for  her  before  her  arrival  or  afterwards  ? 
As  far  as  I  can  remember^  it  was  prepared  af- 
ter her  arrival. 

What  kind  of  an  apartment  was  it  in  which 
her  royal  highness  slept  ?    A  large  room. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any 
communication  between  that  apartment  and 
the  room  in  which  Pergami  slept  ?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  go> 
iog  to  Bellinzona  ?    Yes. 

Did  she  dine  at  an  inn  at  Bellinzona  P 
Yes. 

Where  did  Pergami  dine  }  I  saw  Pergami 
sitting  at  table  with  her  royal  highness. 

At  the  time  that  you  saw  Pergami  sitting 
at  the  tabic  with  her  royal  highness  at  Bellin- 
zona, how  was  he  dressed  f  He  was  in  his 
courier  dress  ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  courier. 

Did  he,  upon  that  journey,  act  as  a  courier  ? 
He  was  not  riding  on  horse -back,  but  in  the 
carriage  ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was 
courier,  but  he  was  dressed  like  a  courier. 

In  what  carriage  was  he  riding  P  In  an 
open  carriage. 

Was  that  the  carriage  in  which  her  royal 
highness  was  riding,  or  a  different  carriage  ? 
It  was  another  carnage. 

Did  her  royal  highness  dine  more  than 
once  at  Bellinzona  upon  that  journey  ?  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Did  her  royal  highness  return  from  that 
journey  to  the  Villa  Villani  ?    Yes. 

In  what  month,  as  nearly  as  you  can  re- 
collect, did  her  royal  highness  go  from  the 
Villa  Villani  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?  As  far  as  I 
can.  recollect,  the  beginning  of  Septeml^cr. 

On  the  journey  to  which  you  have  been 
asked,  did  her  royal  highness  stop  and  sleep 
at  Lugano  ?    Yes,  upon  our  return. 

Do  you  recollect  the  disposition  of  the 
apartments,  the  bed-rooms  of  her  royal  high- 
ness and  of  Pergami,  at  the  Villa  d'Este  upon 
your  first  arrival  at  the  Villa  d*Esle  ?    Yes. 

Describe  first  of  all  the  situation  of  the 
apartment  of  her  royal  highness,  through 
what  rooms  or  passages  you  passed  to  get  to 
it  t  One  entered  into  a  dark  anti-room,  and 
after  that  into  a  small  corridor  or  passage, 
then  there  were  two  rooms,  and  after  the  two 
rooms  the  sleeping-room. 

Did  the  two  rooms  you  have  described  as 
being  before  the  bed -room,  communicate  with 
each  other  ?  They  did  communicate  the  one 
with  the  other. 

Did  the  second  of  those  rooms  communi- 
cate with  tlie  bed-room  ?    Yes. 
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Are  you  to  be  understood,  that  in  goihg 
through  the  bed-room  you  passed  through 
those  two  anti-rooms  into  the  bed- room?  Yes. 
Describe  now  the  situation  6f  Pergami's" 
bed-room  ?  The  sleeping-room  of  Pergami 
communicated  with  the  same  dark  anti-room 
which  I  mentioned  before. 

By  that  do  you  mean  the  first  room  which 
you  mentioned  ?   Yes,  •.he  first  room. 

Besides  the  communication  between  this' 
dark  anti-room  and  the  bed-room  of  Pergami, 
was  there  any  other  communication  between 
the  bed-room  of  Pergami  and  any  other  place  f 
Yes. 

With  what  place  ?   With  the  sleeping-room 
of  her  royal  highness. 

What  was  there  between  the  bed-room  of 
her  royal  highness  and  the  sleeping- room  oT 
Pergami  ?    A  small  very  narrow  cabinet. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  that  small  cabinet  P 
I  never  saw  any  body  in  it. 

When  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  dark 
room  you  have  first  mentioned  from  Pergami's 
room  was  closed,  could  any  person  get  into 
Pergamrs  bed-  room,  except  through  that  cabi- 
net P  I  never  saw  any  other. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was* 
any  other  way  into  the  bed-room  of  Per»- 
mi,  when  the  door  that  opened  upon  the 
dark  room  was  closed,  except  throligh  the  cabi- 
net ?    I  never  saw  any  other  passage. 

At  what  hour  did  the  princess  usually  go 
to  bed  at  that  time ;  the  first  tim^  ?  Some- 
times at  eleven  o*clo€k,  sometimes  at  mid- 
night. 

Who  used  to  go  with  the  princess  to  the  bed- 
room ?  Sometimes,  when  I  was  in  the  bed- 
room with  her  royal  highness,  there  was  only 
Pergami  besides;  sometimes,  when  I  was 
alone  in  the  princess's  bed- room  before  her 
royal  highness  came,  Pergami  accompanied 
her  royal  highness  into  it.  ^ 

Through  which  way  did  they  come  f 
Through  the  two  rooms  that  1  have  dte- 
scribed. 

When  Pergami  had  so  accompanied  her 
royal  highness  into  her  bed-room  which  way 
did  he  go,  or  did  he  remain  there  ?  He  did 
not  remain  long ;  sometimes  he  passed 
through  the  two  rooms  already  described, 
and  sometimes  through  the  door  of  the  little 
passage  ;  the  cabinet  served  as  a  passage. 
To  the  room  of  Pergami  ?  The  chamber  of 

Pergami. 

By  a  Lord  to  the  Interpreter. —Of  what 
country  are  you  a  native  ?  A  Genoese. 

Mr,  SolicUor-General  to  the  Witness. —Did 
you  remain  in  the  room  for  the  ptffposeof 
undressing  her  royal  highness?  Before  her 
royal  highness  entered,  or  aftferWards. 

Afterwards  ?  Yes ;  I  undressed  her  every 

night. 

After  you  had  undressed  licr,  wrneh  way 
did  you  retire  ?  Through  the  two  diirk  tooths. 
which  I  mentioned.  , 

Did  her  royal  hifehtiess  Wrcofnpany  you  f 
Most  fre<{uently  '^t  difl. 
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time  in  the  cabin  of  her  royal  highness  on 
board  the  Clorinde?    I  remember  I  saw  him 


once. 


Where  was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  ? 
In  the  same  cabin. 

On  her  bed,  or  up  ?  It  was  in  the  day-time, 
but  she  was  lying  on  her  bed. 

Where  was  Pergami  in  the  cabin?  He 
was  also  on  another  bed  by  the  side  of  her 
royal  highness. 

Did  you  remain  any  length  of  time  in  the 
cabin?    Nearly  half  an  hour. 

When  YOU  say  that  Pergami  was  upon  the 
bed  in  the  cabm.  was  he  sitting  or  lying? 
He  was  lyine  on  ttM  bed. 

Wheredlu  her  royal  highness  lodge  at  Sy- 
racuse ;  in  what  house  ?  In  a  small  country 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 

Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  the 
bed-rooms  in  that  house,  her  royal  highnes8*s 
bed- room?    Yes. 

Describe  the  situation  of  the  bed- room  of 
the  countess  of  Oldi  and  of  yourself?  The 
countess  Oldi  was  in  the  same  room  with  me, 
which  communicated  with  the  dininj^-room. 

Was  there  any  other  room  besides  that 
diniog-room  ?    There  was  another. 

By  whom  was  that  occupied?  By  the 
gentlemen  of  the  princess's  suite. 

Was  there  a  room  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  dining-room  ?  Yes,  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness. 

Was  there  any  private  staircase  in  that 
room?  Not  in  the  room,  but  by  the  side  of 
the  room. 

Where  was  Pergami's  bed-room?  Per- 
ffami*s  room  was  on  the  same  side,  above  the 
uttle  staircase. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  did  any 
body,  except  Pereami  and  her  royal  highness, 
sleep  on  that  siiTe  of  the  dining-room  ?  A% 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  nobody. 

Was  there  any  thing  between  her  royal 
highness's  room  and  the  bed-room  of  Pergami, 
except  the  small  staircase  you  have  des- 
cribed ?  T  do  not  recollect. 

You  have  stated  that  there  was  a  small 
staircase  near  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  that  beyond  that  was  the  bed- 
room of  Pergami ;  do  you  remember  whether 
there  was  any  thine  between  her  royal  high- 
ness's bed-room  and  Pergami's  bed-room,  ex- 
cept that  staircase  which  you  have  so  de- 
Kribed  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  there  a  door  Indine  from  her  royal 
highness's  bed-room  into  the  ^dining-room  ? 
Yes. 

Did  ^u  observe  her  royal  highness  do  any 
thing  with  that  door  at  night  f  I  have  heard 
several  times  her  royal  highness  lock  it  with  a 
Jsey  afier  I  was  gone  out. 

When  that  ooor  was  locked,  as  you  have 
described,  would  there  still  be  a  coromunica^ 
tion  up  the  etairease  between  the  bed-room  of 
her  royal  highness  and  that  of  Pergami? 
Yes,  there  was  a  door  in  the  room  ef  her  royal 
highness. 


Was  that  door  on  the  side  of  the  staircase 
by  the  staircase?  It  was  near  the  little 
staircase. 

Do  you  remember  any  accident  happening 
to  her  royd  highness's  bed  at  Syracuse  ?  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  any  accident 
happened  to  the  bedstead  of  her  royal  high- 
ness at  Syracuse,  whether  it  was  out  of  order, 
or  any  thing  of  that  kind?  I  do  not  recol- 
lect. 

From  Syracuse  did  her  royal  highness  pro- 
ceed to  Catania  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  reside  at  Ca- 
tania?   In  the  town. 

Do  you  recollect  the  disposition  of  the  bed- 
rooms in  the  house  at  Catania  ?    Yes. 

Did  the  same  disposition  continue  during 
the  whole  time  that  her  royal  highness  was 
at  Catania,  or  was  it  changed  ?  There  waa 
an  alteration  for  a  few  days  only. 

Will  vou  describe  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  before 
that  change  took  place  ?  The  sleeping- room 
of  her  royal  highness  communicated  with  the 
saloon,  the  drawing-room. 

What  room  was  next  to  the  bed-room  of 
her  royal  highness  on  the  other  side  ?  My 
own. 

Next  to  your  room,  what  room  was  there  ? 
That  of  the  countess  Oldi. 

Was  there  a  communication  between  the 
bed- room  of  the  princess  and  the  bed-room 
which  you  occupied?    Yes. 

Was  there  also  a  communication  between 
the  room  which  you  occupied  and  the  room 
which  was  occupied  by  the  countess  Oldi? 
Yes. 

Where  did  Pergami  sleep  ?  On  the  other 
side  of  a  little  yara  which  was  in  the  interior 
of  the  house. 

Was  there  any  door  between  that  yard  and 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?  There 
was  a  door  in  the  drawing-room,  which  went 
into  the  little  yard. 

Was  there  any  door  that  communicated 
from  the  court  into  Pergami's  bed-room  ?  Yes, 
there  was  a  door. 

How  long  did  Pergami  continue  to  sleep  in 
that  room  P  For  some  time,  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely recollect 

Was  he  afterwards  indisposed,  unwell? 
He  was  indisposed  for  some  days. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  so  indisposed,i 
what  room  did  he  sleep  in  ?  He  slept  m  the 
room  of  the  countess  Oldi. 

At  the  time  when  he  slept  in  the  room  of 
the  countess  Oldi,  did  you  continue  to  sleep 
in  that  room  between  the  room  of  the  countess 
Oldi  and  the  room  occupied  by  the  princess  ? 
Yes. 

During  that  time,  did  her  roval  highness 
go  to  b^  before  you  P  I  recollect  ttmt  one 
evening  the  princess  went  to  bed  before  me, 
while  I  was  at  supper. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  ?    No. 

When  you  went  up  to  your  bed-room,  bow 
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Do  you  remember  leelog  her  royal  high- 
ness  after  that  f  Yes,  I  saw  her  immediately 
afler.  ' 

Where  did  you  see  her  ?    In  her  cabin. 

Below  deck  ?    The  cabin  was  not  below. 

On  the  poop  ?    Upon  the  poop. 
Was  her  royal  highness  at  that  time  up  or 
in  bed  ?    She  was  in  bed. 

Do  you  know  whether  Pergami  had  been 
in  the  cabin  of  her  royal  highness  ?  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  to  court  at 
Palermo?    Yes. 

Did  Pereami  go  with  her  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  Know  whether  he  went  in  the  same 
carriage  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  arriving  at  Messina? 
Yes. 

Did  you  reside  in  Messina,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  place  ?  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Messina. 

Do  you  recollect  how  the  bed-rooms  of  her 
royal  highness  and  of  Pergami,  and  countess 
Oldi,  were  situated  in  that  house  near 
MessinaF    Yes. 

Describe  their  situation ;  what  was  next  to 
the  bed-room  occupied  by  the  princess?  That 
of  the  countess  Olai. 

Was  there  a  door  leading  from  the  bed- 
room of  the  princess  into  the  bed-room  of  the 
countess  Oldi?    Yes. 

What  room  was  next  to  the  room  occupied 
by  the  countess  Oldi  ?    That  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

W^as  there  a  door  communicating  from  the 
bed-room  of  the  countess  Oldi  into  the  bed- 
room of  Pergami  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
there  was  a  small  passage  between  the  two 
rooms  that  communicated. 

What  room  was  there  next  to  the  room  oc- 
cupied by  Pergami,  beyond  ?    My  own. 

Did  you  at  that  time  assist  her  royal  high- 
ness in  going  to  bed,  in  undressing  her  ?    Yes. 

In  passine  from  her  royal  highnesses  room, 
did  you  go  through  the  room  of  the  countess 
of  Oldi  and  of  Pergami  into  your  own  room  ? 
Yes. 

Upon  those  occasions,  did  you  ever  find 
Pergami  in  his  room  in  bed  ?  Yes,  some- 
times. 

Do  you  remember  her  royal  highness  call- 
ing you  at  any  time  in  the  morning  ?  Some- 
times she  called  me  in  tlie  morning. 

In  what  way  did  she  come  to  call  you  ? 
Yes,  sometimes  she  did. 

To  what  place,  to  what  door?  At  the  door 
which  was  next  to  Pergami. 

Do  you  mean  by  next  to  Pergami,  the  door 
thai  opened  from  Pergami's  room  into  yours  ? 
Yes. 

Did  the  princess  open  that  door  ?  Some- 
ttipcs  the  princess,  sometimes  Pergami. 

When  the  princess  opened  that  door,  in 
what  state  was  she  in  point  of  dress  ?  In  the 
same  cloak  which  I  have  already  described. 

Had  she  no  other  clothes  on  except  her 
night  clothes?    No. 

IJpoa  those  occasions  was  Pergami  in  hit 
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bed?    I  never  saw  him  in  the  morning  in 

Deo* 

Upon  those  ^cessions  was  be  in  the  room  ? 
Sometimes  he  was,  sometimes  not. 

You  have  said  that  Pergami  sometimes 
opened  the  door^  when  Pergami  opened  the 
door  did  you  go  mto  the  room  for  tne  purpose 
of  |iassing  into  the  bed-room  of  the  princess! 
Yes. 

Did  you  find  the  doors  between  Pergimi's 
room  and  the  room  of  the  princess  open  or 
shut  ?    Generally  I  found  them  open. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  her  royal 
highness,  at  Messina,  was  in  the  habit' of 
gome  to  bed ;  whether  earlier  or  later  than 
she  had  been  before  used  to?  Sometimes 
earlier,  sometimes  later. 

Did  any  body  usually  attend  her  at  Mes- 
sina, for  the  purpose  of  undressing  her  ? 
Yes. 

Every  night?  She  did  not  call  me  every 
nieht. 

When  you  did  not  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
undressing  her,  who  did  attend  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  my  sister  that  helped. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  upou  the 
conduct  of  Pergami  and  the  princess  towards 
each  other,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
princess  addressed  Pergami  at  Messina? 
Yes. 

State  what  expressions  she  made  use  off 
Do  you  mean  as  to  calling  him  generally. 

Either  when  she  called  him,  or  at  any  other 
time,  or  when  they  were  parting?  Wheis 
they  parted  she  often  called  him  **  moa 
cceur,''  my  heart.] 

Any  thing  else?  Sometimes,  <*Adieii, 
mon  cher  ami,"  my  dear  friend. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  his  ask- 
ing to  go  to  Messina?  Sometimes  I  heard 
him  ask  leave  to  go  to  Messina. 

Do  you  recollect  what  term  the  princess 
made  use  of  upon  those  occasions  T  When 
they  parted,  *'  Adieu,  mon  coeur,"  or,  my 
heart ;  *'  prenez  garde,''  take  care. 

Have  you  heard  them  do  any  thing  else 
npon  those  occasions  P  I  do  not  precisely  re- 
collect. 

Did  you  see  or  hear  them  do  any  thing  upoa 
any  one  of  those  occasions?  I  never  saw 
him  do  any  thing,  but  I  observed  they  some- 
times embraced  on  those  occasions. 

Mr.  Ganton, — 1  have  heard  but  not  scea 
them  do  any  thing. 

Mr.  Pinario  stati^  that  the  word  used 
might  also  mean  **  kiss." 

By  embrace,  do  you  mean  they  kissed  each 
other?  Yes;  I  heard  them  kiss  each  other 
behind  me. 

Did  you  go  on  board  the  Clorinde,  from 
Messina  to  Syracuse  ?    Yes. 

An  English  frigate?    Yes. 

How  was  Pergami  dressed  on  board  the 
Clorinde;  do  you  remember;  had  he  any 
great  coat  ?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  he  had 
a  blue  great  coat. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Perganu  at  ai^ 
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Wat  her  royal  highness  in  her  own  room  ? 
Yes. 

You  were  describing  something  that  passed 
in  the  adjoining  room  in  which  were  the 
countess  of  Oldi  and  Victorine,  describe  all 
which  you  heard  during  that  night  in  that 
room?  I  heard  Victorine  weep, calling  mama, 
and  the  countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her. 

At  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  came 
through  vour  room  in  tlie  manner  you  have 
described,  were  you  alone  in  that  bed  P  I 
was  up. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  room  ?  As 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  my  sister  was  in  the 
same  room  with  me. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  your  sister  was 
up  or  in  bed  ?    My  sister  was  up. 

When  her  royal  highness  first  saw  you  in 
the  morning,  was  she  in  the  habit  of  saying 
any  thing  to  you ;  how  did  she  address  ^ou  r 
8ne  Mneralty  said  to  me,  **  Good  mornmg." 
Mlien  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion,  did 
she  say  any  thing  either  to  you  or  to  your 
sister?    She  said  nothing  to  me  at  all. 

While  her  royal  highness  was  at  Catania, 
was  her  picture  paintra  by  any  person  ?    Yes. 
Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  artist 
by  whom  the  picture  was  painted  ?    No. 

Do  you  know  in  what  character  she  was 
painted  ?  As  the  princess  was  also  painted  at 
Augusta,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  how  she 
was  painted  at  Catania. 

As  you  have  spoken  of  Aug^ista  and  the 
painting  there,  do  you  recollect  in  what  cha- 
racter she  was  painted  there  ?    Yes. 

In  what  character  ?    Asa  Turkish  woman. 
Did  you  ever  see  any  other  picture  painted 
of  her  royal  highness  upon  that  voyage,  be- 
sides the  one  you  have  mentioned  at  Augusta  ? 
I  have  seen  another  portrait. 

What  was  that  other  portrait,  in  what  cha- 
racter ?    As  a  penitent  Magdalen. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  place  in  Sicily  ? 
At  Augusta. 

How  much  of  the  person  of  her  royal 
highness  did  that  picture  represent,  the 
head,  or  more  than  the  head  ?  As  far  as  the 
waist. 

How  was  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  co- 
vered or  uncovered  m  the  picture?  Uncovered. 
How  was  the  breast,  was  that  covered  or 
uncovered?  Uncovered. 

Mr.  Ganion  stated  that  the  other  inter- 
preter had  used  the  word ''  Gorge*'  in  puttine 
the  question,  and  that  that  means  the  neck 
rather  than  the  bosom ;  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  impiv  it,  but  not  generally. 

You  have  described  that  a  part  of  the  per- 
son was  uncovered,  how  low  did  the  part  that 
was  uncovered  extend  ?  As  far  as  here.  [Pas- 
sing her  hand  across  her  breasts.] 

Were  the  breasts  dbvered  or  uncovered  ? 
It  was  uncovered  as  far  as  here,  about  the 
middle  of  it 

Besides  the  two  pictures  you  have  des- 
cribed of  her  royal  highnssi^  was  there  any 
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other  picture  painted  of  her  royal  highness 
whilst  she  was  in  Sicily  ?  Another  portrait 
was  taken. 

Where  was  that  portrait  taken,  at  what 
place,  as  far  as  ^ou  can  recollect?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  at  Catania  or  Augusta* 

In  what  character  was  that  third  portrait  f 
In  a  common  dress,  as  her  royal  highness 
used  to  dress. 

This  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  in  the 
character  of  a  Magdalen ;  did  you  ever  see 
that  portrait  in  the  possession  of  any  person? 
Pergami  showed  it  me  one  day  at  Augusta. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portrait,  of 
which  you  nave  made  mention  of  her  royal 
highness  in  a  Turkish  character,  did  you  ever 
see  that  portrait  at'terwards  in  the  possession 
of  any  one  ?    No. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  portrait  of  Per- 
gami was  taken  P    Yes. 

Did  you  see  at  Naples  any  portrait  of  Per- 
gami ?    Yes. 

]  n  whose  possessk>n  did  you  see  that  por- 
trai  t  of  Pergami  at  Naples  f  Is  it  at  Naples  I 
am  asked  to  ? 

Yes,  the  question  refers  to  the  time  at  Na- 
ples ?    In  nobody's  possession. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  it?  Pergami  showed 
it  to  me. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami's  portrait 
was  painted  in  Sicily,  in  what  character?  In  a 
common  dress. 

Was  there  more  than  one  picture  of  Pergami 
painted  in  Sicily  ?    Yes. 

In  what  character  was  the  second?  As  a 
Turk. 

How  was  the  dress  arranged  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  person,  was  it  open  or  closed  ? 
According  to  the  Turkish  custom  it  was  open 
as  far  as  here  [the  upper  part  of  the  chest] 

Were  there  more  than  those  two  portraits 
of  which  you  have  been  speaking  pamted  in 
Sicily?  There  have  been  more. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  portraits  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  person  ?  I  have 
seen  a  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  in  the 
possession  of  the  countess  Oldi. 

You  have  told  us  you  have  seen  different 
portraits  of  Pergami  painted;  did  you  ever 
see  any  of  those  portraits  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  ?  I  saw  one  of  them  once  in  a 
little  box  belonging  to  her  royal  highness^ 

Which  of  those  pictures  you  have  de»- 
cribed  was  it?  Tliat  in  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  rsyal  hirfuiess 
assisted  at  all  in  adjusting  the  dress  for  the 
purpose  of  either  of  those  portraits  being 
taken?  Her  royal  highness  made  up  the 
turban  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  she  do  any  thing  else  to  any  other 
part  of  the  dress  ?    I  do  not  recollect 

Did  her  ro^  highness  ever  say  any  thiiM  , 
to  you  about  the  dress,  or  the  manner  in  which 
he  looked  best?    I  do  not  recollect 

Did  Pergami  receivp  any'title  at 
He  was  nuuie  a  knight  of  Malla.^ 
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Um  dotr  beCwteo  y^ms  hcd-room  and  that 
of  the  priQceas^  was  it  open  or  abut?  It  was 
atiut 

How  waa  the  dvor  •between  your  room  and 
that  which  was  occupied  by  Perg^ami  on  the 
other  side  ?    It  was  shut  likewise. 

Did  yeu  observe  any  thing  during  the 
xugbt?  During  ttiat  night  I  made  no  obser* 
vation. 

Did  you  obaerve  any  thing  in  the  morning? 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  the  morning 
immediately  after,  or  the  morning  after  that, 
the  neat  morning,  that  I  saw  her  royal  high- 
ness come  out  oMhe  room  of  the  countess 
Oldi. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  room  of  the 
countess  Oldi  which  way  did  she  go  ?  She 
^eed  through  my  room  in  order  to  go  to  her 
own  bed- room. 

As  nearly  as  ^ou  can  recollect,  at  what 
time  in  the  mornmg  ?    At  nearlv  ten  o'clock. 

Had  she  any  thing  in  her  hano»  or  nothing  ? 
8be  had  a  cushion  or  pillow,  or  two. 

Were  those  the  cushions  or  pillows  on  which 
ahe  usually  slept  ?    Yes. 

How  was  she  dressed?  She  was  not  dresseil ; 
ahe  was  dressed  as  she  was  in  the  night  af^er 
I  bad  undressed  her. 

Mr.  Gartton. — The  expression  was,  '^  as 
•he  was  at  night  after  I  had  undressed  her." 

Did  her  royal  highness  usually,  when  ahe 
waa  in  bed,  sleep  in  a  night  dress  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Garstoa.— The  reply  to  that  question 
w«s,  *'  I  know  nothing  about  it.'' 

What  dress,  or  what  part  of  her  dress  did 
her  royal  highness  usually  sleep  in,  when  she 
^ent  to  bed  f  1  left  her  every  night  with  a 
little  white  night  gown. 

When  you  saw  her  come  throueh  the  room 
in  the  manner  you  describe,  bad  she  on  a 
dress  of  tliat  description  ?  Yes,  i  t  was  a  little 
white  gown  which  came  in  this  manner,  it 
reached  as  far  as  there  [across  the  bosom. 1 

Was  that  the  ordinary  aress  that  her  royal 
highfiess  had  on  when  you  left  her  at  night, 
after  undressine  her?  Almost  always,  but 
sometimes  she  had  a  small  doak  of  silk. 

Mr.  Ganion. — Not  a  small  cloak,  but  a 
doak  of  silk. 

When  you  say,  that  she  had  a  silk  cloak, 
had  ahe  a  silk  cloak  in  addition  to  the  small 
bed  gown  you  have  described  ?    Yes. 

You  have  said,  that  Per^ami  slept  in  the 
room  that  had  been  occupied  at  first  by  the 
countess  Oldi,  where  did  the  countess  sleep  i 
In  a  small  bed  which  had  been  put  into  her 
royal  highnesses  room. 

Where  did  the  little  Victorine  sleep ?  In 
the  same  room. 

During  that  night,  did  ^ou  hear  the  little 
Victorine  ?    I  heard  the  httle  Victorine  cry. 

On  what  night  ?    That  same  night. 

By  that  same  night,  do  you  mean  the  ni&ht 
preceding  the  mornine  in  which  you  saw  her 
royal  highness  come  through  your  bed-room  ?. 
Yes. 


You  have  told  as  that  Pergami,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  illness,  changed  his  bed-room, 
and  went  into  the  bed-room  of  the  countea^ 
of  Oldi ;  do  you  recollect  how  many  days  that 
was  before  the  time  of  which  you  ure  sptaking, 
when  you  saw  the  princess  cume  out  of  that 
room  ?  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  the  timr, 
but  Mr.  Pergami  was  three  or  four  days  in 
the  same  room. 

Mr.  Gartton. — ^The  witness  said,  **  I  do  not 
know  how  long." 

Mr.  Pinario, — She  repeats,  **  I  do  not  re- 
collect the  time.*' 

Yuu  are  not  asked  to  speak  with  precision, 
but  was  it  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days  ?  I 
believe  it  was  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

How  long  after  that  morning,  as  nearly  as 
you  c£ji  recollect,  how  many  days  did  he  coa- 
tinue  to  sleep  in  the  room  of  the  countess 
Oldi  ?  I  do  not  precisely  recollect  whetJtier 
it  was  one  or  more ;  it  is  so  long  ago,  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect. 

Was  he  sleeping  there  at  the  time  of  which 
vou  are  making  mention,  when  her  royal 
highness  came  out  of  that  room  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  on  the  night  before 
that  of  which  you  have  been  speakmg,  hear- 
ing the  door  of  your  room  open  ?  I  heard 
the  door  of  her  royal  highness  open  one  night 
I  was  in  bed,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether 
it  was  the  night  before  that  I  saw  her  rojrai 
highness  come  out  as  I  mentioned. 

At  the  time  when  you  heard  the  door  op^en 
when  you  were  in  bed,  was  Pergami  sleeping 
in  the  room  before  occupied  by  the  countess 
Oldi  ?    Ue  occupied  the  same  room. 

[The  witness  gave  her  answer  in  French  to 
this  question  before  it  was  interpreted  to 
her.J 

At  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  came 
out  of  the  room  as  you  liavc  described  with 
the  pillows  did  her  royal  highness  sec  you? 
Her  royal  highness  looked  at  nie. 

When  her  royal  highness  looked  at  ^ou, 
what  did  her  royal  highness  do  ?  She  hx^\ 
her  eyes  upon  ine;  she  looked  at  me  earnestly. 

What  did  she  dio?  8he  went  on  to  her  o  wq 
room. 

Did  she  say  any  thing  ?    No. 

Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  remaining  as 
late  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  mornmg  in  that 
room  ?  No,  I  generally  went  tq.  hreakfaat  at 
nine  o'clock. 

During  the  time  that  Pergami  was  sleeping 
in  that  room  of  the  countess  of  Oldi,  before 
you  went  to  breakfast  at  nine  o'clock  usually, 
had  either  the  door  of  the  princess's  room  or 
the  door  of  Pergami's  room  been  .opened  ?  I 
never  saw  them  opened. 

During  the  time  that  Pergami  slept  .in  i\^% 
room,  had  you  ever,  been  called  to  dress  or  la 
attend  upon  her  royal  bigl^neas. before  you 
.went  to  braakfisst  at  nine  o'clock  ?    No. 

When  you  returned  from  breakfast,  how 
did  you  find  the  doors  i  Shut|  but  sometimes 
her  royal  highness  was  up. 
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Wat  her  royal  highness  m  her  own  room  ? 

You  were  describing  something  that  passed 
in  the  adjoininjg  room  in  which  were  the 
countess  of  Oldi  and  Victorine,  describe  all 
which  you  heard  during  that  night  in  that 
room?  I  heard  Victorine  weep,  calling  mama, 
and  the  countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to  soothe 
her. 

At  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  came 
through  vour  room  in  the  manner  you  have 
described,  were  you  alone  in  that  bed?  I 
was  up. 

Was  any  other  person  in  the  room?  As 
far  as  I  can  recollect,  my  sister  was  in  the 
same  room  with  me. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  your  sister  was 
up  or  in  bed  ?    My  sister  was  up. 

When  her  royal  highness  first  saw  you  in 
the  morning,  was  she  in  the  habit  of  saying 
any  thing  to  you ;  how  did  she  address  ^ou  r 
8ne  Mnerally  said  to  me,  '*  Good  mornmg.'' 

Mlien  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion,  did 
ehesayany  thing  either  to  you  or  to  your 
sister?    She  said  nothing  to  me  at  all. 

While  her  royal  highness  was  at  Catania, 
was  her  picture  paintra  by  any  person  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  artist 
by  whom  the  picture  was  painted  ?    No. 

Do  you  know  in  what  character  she  was 
painted  ?  As  the  princess  was  also  painted  at 
Augusta,  I  do  not  exactly  recollect  how  she 
was  painted  at  Catania. 

As  you  have  spoken  of  Augiista  and  the 
painting  there,  do  you  recollect  in  what  cha- 
racter she  was  painted  there  ?    Yes. 

In  what  character  ?    Asa  Turkish  woman. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  picture  painted 
of  her  royal  highness  upon  that  voyage,  be- 
sides the  one  you  have  mentioned  at  Augusta? 
I  have  seen  another  portrait. 

What  was  that  other  portrait,  in  what  cha- 
racter ?    As  a  penitent  Magdalen. 

Do  you  remember  in  what  place  in  Sicily  ? 
At  Augusta. 

How  much  of  the  person  of  her  royal 
highness  did  that  picture  represent,  the 
head,  or  more  than  the  head  ?  As  far  as  the 
waist. 

How  was  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  co- 
vered or  uncovered  in  the  picture?  Uncovered. 

How  was  the  breast,  was  that  covered  or 
uncovered?  Uncovered. 

Mr.  Gunlon  stated  that  the  other  inter- 
preter had  used  the  word ''  Gorge*'  in  puttine 
the  question,  and  that  that  means  the  neck 
rather  than  the  bosom ;  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  impiv  it,  but  not  generally. 

You  have  described  that  a  p9x\  of  the  per- 
son was  uncovered,  how  low  did  the  part  that 
was  uncovered  extend  ?  As  far  as  here.  [Pas- 
sing her  hand  across  her  breasts.] 

Were  the  breasts  dbvered  or  uncovered  ? 
It  was  uncovered  as  far  as  here,  about  the 
'middle  of  it 

i    Besides  the  two  pictures  you  have  des- 
cribed of  her  royal  highness^  was  there  any 
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other  picture  painted  of  her  royal  highness 
whilst  she  was  in  Sicily?  Another  portrait 
was  taken. 

Where  was  that  portrait  taken,  at  what 
place,  as  far  as  ^ou  can  recollect?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  at  Catania  or  Augusta. 

In  what  character  was  that  third  portrait? 
In  a  common  dress,  as  her  royal  highness 
used  to  dress. 

This  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  in  the 
character  of  a  Magdalen ;  did  you  ever  see 
that  portrait  in  the  possession  of  any  person? 
Pergami  showed  it  me  one  day  at  Augusta. 

With  respect  to  the  second  portrait,  of 
which  you  nave  made  mention  of  her  royal 
highness  in  a  Turkish  character,  did  you  ever 
see  that  portrait  at'terwards  in  the  possession 
of  any  one?    No. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  portrait  of  Per* 
gami  was  taken  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  see  at  Naples  any  portrait  of  Per- 
gami ?    Yes. 

In  whose  possession  did  you  see  that  por- 
trait of  Pergami  at  Naples  ?  Is  it  at  Naples  I 
am  asked  to  ? 

Yes,  the  question  refers  to  the  time  at  Na- 
ples }    In  nobody's  possession. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  it?  Pergami  showed 
it  to  me. 

You  have  stated  that  Pergami's  portrait 
was  painted  in  Sicily,  in  what  character?  In  a 
common  dress. 

Was  there  more  than  one  picture  of  Pergami 
painted  in  Sicily  ?    Yes. 

In  what  character  was  the  second?  As  a 
Turk. 

How  was  the  dress  arranged  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  person,  was  it  open  or  closed  ? 
According  to  the  Turkish  custom  it  was  open 
as  far  as  here  [the  upper  part  of  the  chest.] 

Were  there  more  than  those  two  portraits 
of  which  you  have  been  speaking  painled  in 
Sicily  ?  There  have  been  more. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  those  portraits  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  person  ?  I  have 
seen  a  portrait  of  her  royal  highness  in  the 
possession  of  the  countess  Oldi. 

You  have  told  us  you  have  seen  different 
portraits  of  Pergami  painted;  did  you  ever 
see  any  of  those  portraits  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  ?  I  saw  one  of  them  once  in  a 
little  box  belonging  to  her  royal  highness. 

Which  of  those  pictures  you  have  de»- 
cribed  was  it?  That  in  the  Turkish  cha- 
racter. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  reyal  highness 
assisted  at  all  in  adjusting  the  dress  for  the 
purpose  of  either  of  those  portraits  being 
taken?  Her  royal  highness  made  up  the 
turban  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  she  do  any  thing  else  to  any  other 
part  of  the  dress  ?    I  do  net  recollect 

Did  her  ro^  highness  ever  say  any  thiiw  . 
to  you  about  the  dress,  or  the  manner  in  wbieh 
he  looked  best?    I  do  not  recollect 

Did  Pergami  receiire  any 'title  at  Gataaia?^ 
He  was  nuul^  a  knight  of  Malla. 
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be  receive  mnjr  ether  title  eKiwr  at  Oi* 
tenia  or  at  Augusta  ?  At  Augusta  he  was  baron 
del'a  Franchina. 

'  How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  in 
the  whole  at  CaUnia  ?    Nearly  one  month. 

Do  you  remember,  on  her  arrival  atAu* 
^usta,  the  bouse  in  which  her  royal  highness 
leskled?    Yea. 

Do  you  remember,  in  that  house,  the  dls- 
poiitioD  of  the  bed-rooms  of  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami  P  Yes. 
'  Describe  them?  They  were  separated  by 
a  small  yard,  a  passage,  and  a  little  room  in 
which  notK)dy  resided. 

Did  that  continue  during  the  whole  time 
that  her  reval  highness  was  at  Augusta,  or 
was  thai  afterwards  changed  ?  There  was  a 
change. 

When  that  change  took  place,  where  was 
the  bed -room  of  Pergami  ?  Pergami's  sleep- 
ing 0oom  was  near  lo  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Was  there  any  communication  between  the 
^ed-room  of  Pergami,  and  the  bed-room  of 
her  royal  highness  P    Yes,  there  was  a  door. 

Did  that  door  lead  immediately  from  the 
one  room  into  the  other  P    Yes. 

Where  was  the  bed-room  which  was  occu- 
pied by  you  P  By  the  side  of  that  of  Mr.  Per* 
(ami. 

.  Was  there  a  door  leading  from  the  bed* 
room  of  Pergami  into  your  room  ?    Yes. 

What  was  done  with  that  door  at  night  ? 
It  was  always  shut  at  night. 
.'  When  you  say  it  was  always  shut  at  night, 
what  do  you  mean,  was  it  merely  shut  or 
locked  ?  I  heard  Pergami  tometimes  Xr^  whe- 
ther it  was  locked. 

/  Describe  more  particularly  what  you  have 
said  just  now,  what  you  saw  Mr.  Pergami  doP 
Mr.  Femmi  was  in  his  room,  and  was  try- 
ing to  if|d  if  the  door  was  locked  with  a 
key. 

At  i^gusta  did  you  assist  her  royal  high- 
ness in  imdressing  P  Yes. 
'  After  you  had  cetired  to  your  room,  and 
after  you  had  so  assisted  ber  royal  highness 
to  undress,  did  you  hear  any  thing  in  the  room 
of  Pergami?  I  sometimes  beard  a  whispering 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Who  was  it  tliat  you  heard  whispering  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Pergami  P  I  cannot  pre- 
eiseiy  say,  because  I  merely  heard  a  whisper- 
ings 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  breakout  ai 
'Augusta P    I. do  not  recollect. 
'     Do  you  recoUeot  where  Peisami  break- 
fasted ?     I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  saw  once  a 
-jbreaklast  tmy  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

In  answer  to  the  question  put,  you  stated 
you  li^d  seen  \ktf  royal  highness  arrange  the 
turban  lor  the  picture,  did  you  ever  see  the 
'pritkce^a  arrange,  or  do  any  thing  to  any 
other  aait  of  the  dress  of  Pergami  mr  any  of 
the  other  pictures  P  Yes. 
*■  >  Stato  What  that  was  P  Her  royal  highness 
arranged  the- neck  of  Itisjihift,  opening  it. 


Did  her  rojial  !u|^efs  toy  miy  thing; 
what  observation  did  she  make?  ller  rog^ 
highness  said  she  liked  it  better  so,  or  him 
better  so. 

Have  the  goodness  to  repeat  the  worda 
which  her  royal  highness  made  nse  of,  as  if 
you  were  simUcing  themP  'When  the  shirt 
was  opened,  she  aaidi  **  I  like  either  hm^  or 
it  better  so." 

I«ler]preter.i-Thfr  wetfds  of  the  witness  are^ 
^  Je  Taime  mieux  comme  9a.'' 

Mr.  Gankm^^Sht  wias  speaking  in  th» 
presence  of  Pergami,  and  consequently  it 
rfsems,  tiMrefere,  that  it  applied  rather  to  the 
position  of  the  shirt  than  to  tiie  person* 

Did  you  go  on  board  the  polaore,  the  !»« 
dusAry,  at  Augusta  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  where  Pei^ganu  slept  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Toyage,  the  first  day  or 
two?  As  fares  I  oan recollect,  in  asoaali 
cabin  near  the  eating  cabin. 

Was  the  sleeping  place  of  Pergami  iiAniu 
wards  chan^  P    Yes. 

Where  did  he  sleep  nHersfirdf  P  In  th» 
dining-osbin. 

How  many  doors  were  tliete  leading  into 
tliat  dinjng*«abin  F    There  were  two  doors. 

Were  they  both  open,  or  was  one  of  ttieni 
closed  ?  One  of  them  was  «pei^  and  tlie  other 
closed  or  shut. 

Was  tho  door  which  was  open  on  the  aide 
on  which  Pergami  slept  or  on  the  oppoeitn 
side  ?  As  far  as  I  recoliacty  it  was  on  ths  other 
side. 

Where  did  you  yourself  sleep  P  By  the  eidr 
of  the  door  which  was  open. 

How  long  did  Pergami  continue  to  sleep  in 
the  dining-room  ?  As  far  as  i  can  recollect, 
as  far  as  Jaffa. 

Did  any  body  deep  in  the  dihin^roona  be- 
sides Pergami  ?  I  never  saw  hut  one  bed  in 
the  diniagHsabin. 

W  here  did  ber  royal  highness  sleep  P    In  m 
cabin  near  the  place  where  PerEsmi's  bed  was. 
Where  did  the  countess  Old!  sleep?    In  a 
cabin  on  the  other  side. 

Was  the  cabin  in  which  the  countess  of  Olds 
slept^  the  cabin  that  communicated  with  the 
dining-roonuP    Yes. 

Were  those  three  persons  the  only  three 
that  slept!  here  P    Yes. 

Waa  the  door  of  the  dining-room  shut^  or 
open,  at  night  ?    It  was  shut. 

By  shut,  do  you  mean  merely  desed,  or 
locked?  I  merely  saw  it  shut;  I  cannot eajr 
whether  it  was  lodced  with  a  key. 

Did  you  ever  oo  into  the  dining-room  wl^a 
Pergami  was  in  nedP    Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  in  he^ 
at  the  same  time  1    Yes. 

Was  the  door  opening  from  bar  royal  higb- 
ness's  cabin  into  the  dining-room,  open  er 
ehttt  ?  Sometimes  it  was  open,  sometimes  it 
was  shut. 

Did  vou  ever  see  it  open  when  Pstguni 
was  m  bed,  and  when  ber  royal  highness 
alaoinhcdP    Yea. 
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•  AtUietiimiwheoitW88«dopel»,Mdwheif 
th^  wereboth  ia  bed^  eaayou  sttite  Any  thing 
trtuch  passed  betweipn  thetti,  whether  they 
tMxwmed  together,  or  bow?  I  saw  thenx 
twice  speaking  together. 

Did  you  land  with  her  royal  highness  al 
Tadisf    Yes. 

Where  did  her  royal  highness  lodge  at 
Tunis,  and  where  did  she  reside?  At  ^t  in 
the  British  consults  house  at  Tunis,  afterwards 
in  a  palace  belonging  to  t^e  bey  of  Tunis. 

Do  you  feoiemW  the  situation  of  the 
•parttaents^  the  bed-rooms  of  her  royal  high<» 
ness  and  Pergami,  in  the  palace  of  the  bey  aC 
Tunis?    Yes. 

Describe  them  ?  They  were  sepaiuted  by  a 
room,  which  was  occupied  by  nobody,  and  a 
tmail  oi^inety  or  passage. 

Do  ^ou  know  whether  any  other  persons  of 
tfie  suite  slept  near  that  place  ?  The  countese 
Oldi,  my  sister,  and  myself. 
.  Did  the  room  in  which  your  sister  and 
yourself  slept  open  into  that  room  in  .which 
there  was  nobody?    Yes. 

Did' any  other  room,  except  yours  and  that 
of  the  countess  of  Oldi,  and  the  other  two  voo 
Iwve  mentioned)  open  into  that  room  ?    No. 

Was  there  any  other  door  leading  from  that 
flootu  you  have  described  in  which  no  person 
rtept?    I  saw  none  at  all. 

Was  there  any  door  which  was  ck>Bed  at 
night  in  that  room  ?    Yes; 
>   Which  door  was  that  f    The  door  which  led 
into  the  yard  into  an  inner  yard  which  was  in 
the  house. 

'  When  that  door  was  shut,  could  any  other 
persons  have  access  to  tliat  room  or  to  the 
sleeping  apartments  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  Utica  ?    Yes. 

Where  did  you  resile  at  Utica  ?  In  a  small 
country  house. 

'  Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  apart- 
ments of  her  royal  highness  and  of  ^ergaml 
at  Utioa  ?  I  do  not  know  at  Utica  where  Mr. 
Pergami  slept. 

'  Do  you  know  at  Tunis  where  Pergami 
•kpt?    Yes. 

Where  did  he  sleep  at  Tunisf  In  a  room 
which  was  near  to  ours.  ^k 

Did  you  at  any  time  at  TuAn|Ml  the  mom- 
iiw,  before  her  royal  highness  had  left  her 
Im-room,  see  Pergami  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  state  that  you  do  not  know  where 
Pergami  slept  at  Uiiea?  I  do  nut  know 
where  he  slept  at  Utica> 

Did  you  in  the  morning  at  Utica,  before 
iMr  royal  highness  had  left  her  bed-room,  see 
Pergami?    Yes, 

;  Was  it  before  her  royal  highness  was  out 
of  bed  or  not  ?    Before  her  ro^  highness  was 

What  did  you  see  Pergami  do?  Pergami* 
passed  thMagh  our  ronm  and  wont  into  her 
foyal  hiehness^s  foom. 

Hbw  long  did  he  remain  there  ?  I  doi  not 
Msellect 

Did yoo  afterwardsga  into  the  roMnt    I 


•nlf  wenttD  the  threshold  of  the  dottr  ber 
royal  highness  a^ed  ose  for  sdmethin^^        ' 

Did  you  see  whetlier  her  royal  hiehness 
wttt  still  in  bed  f  I  saw  that  her  royiU  high- 
ness was  still  in  bed.  ^ 

Was  Pergami  still  ia  the  room?  Pergteni 
was  in  the  rdom. 

After  her  royal  highness  had  spoken  to 
you,  what  did  you  do ;  did  you  go  into  tiM 
room,  or  did  you  retire  f    I  withwew. 

Do  you  remember  going,  while  you  were  at 
Tunis,  to  a  place  called  Zavooan  ?    Yes. 

Do  vou  know  in  what  room  her  it>yal  high^ 
ness  slept  at  Zavouan  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  room  was  approptialdd 
for  the  bednroom  of  Pergami  ?  I  do  not  f«x>l^ 
Icct. 

Db  you  know  where  the  countess  Oldi 
slept  ?    In  the  same  room  where  I  slept 

What  room  was  there  adjoining  to  toe  bed^ 
room  of  her  royal  highness  P  Tne  room  i^ 
which  her  royal  highness  dined. 

Did  you  see  the  bed  of  he#  royal  highMss 
in  the  morning?    Yes. 

Did  it  appear  as  if  one  person  only  hadslept 
iki  it,  or  raorie  than  ode?  It  seemed  to  be 
much  in  disorder. 

Can  you  say,  according  to  your  judgm^nt^ 
looking  at  the  bed,  whether  one  or  two  pe^» 
sons  had  slept  in  it?  I  cannot  say  that  t#6 
persons  had  slept  in  the  bed,  but  it  rather  i^ 
peared  to  me  that  two  persons  had  slept  iif 
It  rather  than  one. 

Why  so?  I  have  already  told  you,  boeaostf 
it  seemed  in  great  disorder. 

Did  you  embark  at  Tunis  again,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  your  voyage  P    Yes. 

You  went  to  Constantinople,  and  after- 
wards, in  the  OMirse  of  yoOr  voya^e^  did  you 
get  to  Saint  Jean  d*Aore  T    Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  Jerusalem  f    Ye8# 

Where  did  vou  land  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Jerusalem  ?    At  St  Jean  d'Acre. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  a  place  caUe(l^ 
Aum  ?    Yes. 

How  many  did  your  party,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect,  consist  or :  you  and  your  acten-i 
dants  at  Aum  f    I  cannot  say  precisely.^ 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  house  at  Aum,  or  di<l 
yOu  encamp  ?    We  slept  under  touts. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  under  a  tont  ^ 
Yes. 

Describe  that  tent ;  was  it  a  single  tent  or 
a  double  tent?  As  far  as  I  can  nsoollect,  it 
was  double. 

Was  there  any  bed  or  bedstead  placed 
ander  that  tontf  There  were  two  small  b)Kl¥ 
in  this  tent 

Did  you  go  to  the  tont  for  the  ptirpose  of 
assisting  in  undressing  her  royal  highnessf 
Yes. 

Was  «he  undressed  as  usmd  f   Yes* 

Did  yon  leave  her  undreased  in  bed^  or  up  f 
I  left  her  undressed,  and  she  was  lying  oh  her 
bed. 

Where  was  Pergami?     Under  tli6 
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.  Hd«WMlie»drctaedoriindmsed,orpaitly 
updreaacd  f  He  was  dressed,  but  be  bad  no 
coat  00. 

Wben  Toa  retired,  did  yoa  leave  them  botb 
there?    Ves. 

At  what  tioe  in  the  evening  did  you  pursue 
your  journey  f    Nearly  at  six  o'clock. 

Did  you  see  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
auite  come  out  of  their  tento  f    Yes. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  come  out  of  a  tent? 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  ?    During  |be 

Where  did  you  see  Pergami  in  that  even* 
iQg»  about  the  time  when  you  were  preparing 
to  continue  your  joumev  f  I  saw  Pergami 
near  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  he  dressed,  or  how  ?  As  he  had  been 
dressed  in  the  morning,  without  his  coat. 

When  you  say  you  saw  him  near  the  tent  of 
ber  ruyal  highness,  where  did  you  see  him 
first,  did  you  see  him  come  out  of  any  place? 

taaw  him  near  the  tent  of  her  royal  highness, 
ut  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  had  come 
put  of  any  place. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  ltd  her  royal 
oighness  in  the  morning  when  she  retired  to 
leat  upon  the  bed  in  the  tent,  and  that  you 
left  Pergami  there  also ;  were  the  sides  of  the 
tent  put  down  at  that  time,  or  were  they  not 
put  down  f  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was 
shut  on  all  udes. 

Did  you  assist  her  royal  highness  in  dress- 
ing in  the  evening  befo^  she  commenced  her 
journey  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  again  in  the  course  of  that  journey, 
before  you  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  sleep  m  tento? 
Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  under  the 
fame  tent  as  before  f    Yes. 

Were  there  two  beds  under  the  tent  the 
lecond  time  f    Yes. 

Did  you  undress  her  royal  highness  the 
aecood  time?  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I 
^hink  it  was  my  sister  that  undressed  her. 

Do  you  remember  where  her  royal  highness 
resided  when  she  was  at  Jerusalem  ?    Yes. 

Where  was  it?  In  a  house  which  belonged 
to  a  convent,  as  fo  as  I  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  the  situation  of  the  bed« 
liQOms  pf  fa^  rpyal  hishness,  and  Pergami, 
and  the  countess  of  Oldi,  in  that  house  ? 

State  how  they  were  situate?  They  were 
pn  the  same  gallery,  all  the  three. 

By  being  in  the  same  gallery,  do  you  mean 
that  the  doors  of  the  respective  rooms  opened 
Into  that  gallery  ?    Y  es. 

Were  lUDere'  any  other  rooms  of  the  suite 
)faat  op^o^  into  that  gallery  ?  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  there  was  no  other. 

Do  you  remember,  whether  there  was  any 
door  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  ?  There  was  a 
flpor  to  go  down. 

Do  you  know  whether  (hat  door  was  dosed  I 
)[(dpnotr?C9llect. 

P?  you  rememberi  any  day  during  the  timp 
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you  were  at  Jerusalem,  seeing  Pergami  In 
the  bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

Where  was  he  in  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  ?  He  entered  the  room  of  bcr  royal 
highness  as  I  was  there,  and  threw  himself  oa 
the  bed  in  a  ludicrous  way,  or  iesting  way. 

Was  her  royal  highness  in  tne  room  at  ibm 
time }    Yes. 

Did  he  remain  on  the  bed  ?    Not  long. 

During  the  day-time,  while  you  were  at 
Jerusalem,  did  you  see  her  roval  nighnessand 
Pergami  in  the  gallery  you  have  described  ^ 
I  sometimes  saw  her  m  the  morning  in  tbft 
gallery. 

Was  Pergami  there  ?    Yes; 

What  were  they  doing?  They  spoke  toge-> 
ther. 

Can  you  describe  what  you  saw  them  doin^ 
there,  during  the  time  tliey  were  at  Jerusaleaiy 
in  the  gallery?  I' recollect  nothing,  bist 
seeing  them  talk  together. 

At  the  time  you  saw  them  in  the  gallerx, 
how  was  her  royal  highness  dressed  ?  With 
her  morning  cloak. 

Had  she  any  other  part  of  her  dress  on? 
She  had  the  same  dress  on  as  I  have  already 
said  that  she  bad,  when  she  was  going  to 
bed. 

You  have  stated,  that  Pergami  slept  in  the 
dininz-room  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  her 
rcQral  highness  slept  in  her  cabin,  until  they 
arrived  at  Jaffa ;  where  did  her  royal  him- 
ness  sleep  afterwards  on  board  the  ship?  Oa 
the  deck. 

Was  there  any  tent  on  the  deck  ?    Yes. 

Was  there  any  bed  under  the  tent  ?  There 
were  two  small  beds. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  in  one  of  those 
beds?    Yes. 

Did  you  assist  in  undressing  her  ?    No. 

Who  did  ?   I  do  not  know. 

Did  any  body  sleep  in  the  other  bed  ?  Mr* 
Pergami. 

Did  that  continue  during  the  whole  voyage 
from  Jaffii  to  Italy  f    Yes. 

While  her  royal  highness  slept  in  the  cabin 
near  the  dinine-room,  where  did  the  little 
Victurine  sleep  r  I  do  not  know  whether  she 
slept  in  tbeMbin  of  her  royal  highness  or  in 
that  of  the  ollntess  Oldi. 

After  her  royal  highness  went  to  sleep  on 
the  deck,  who  slept  tn  the  cabin  which  had 
been  before  occupied  by  her  royal  highness? 
The  little  Victorine,  and  my  sister,  and  I,  by 
turns,  to  take  care  of  the  little  one. 

What  became  of  the  bed  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Pergami  in  the  dining-room  ^  I  do^ 
not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  her  royal  highness  bathing 
on  board  the  vessel  ?    Yes. 

Did  she  bathe  more  than  once  ?  I  only  re« 
collect  her  bathing  twice. 

Who  went  with  her  ?    Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  they  both  come  up  together  afterwardi^ 
qr  did  Mr.  Pergami  come  up  first  ?  Mr.  Per- 
gami came  to  ^1  me  on  the  deck,  to  go  iLq;^ 
qresa  her  pyal  bighn^f 
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At  the  time  when  you  were  so  called  by 
Pergami  to  go  and  dress  her  royal  highness, 
how  long  had  they  been  together  P  Nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Who  assisted  in  gettins  the  water  for  that 
bath }  1  saw  Theodore  Majoochi  by  the  side 
of  the  door  with  a  pail  of  water  in  his  hand. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  under  that  tent  on  board  the  vessel 
-in  the  day-time  ?    Yes. 

Once,  or  oflen  P    Often. 

How  did  her  royal  highness  employ  herself 
on  board  the  vessel  ?  She  worked  often  for 
little  Victorine. 

Do  you  remember  her  ever  working  for 
any  bodvelse  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

You  have  mentioned  that  when  her  royal 
highness  went  down  to  the  balb,  Pergami 
came  up  to  desire  you  to  dress  her;  when  you 
went  down,  in  what  state  did  you  find  her 
foyal  highness?  She  was  in  her  own  cabin, 
standing. 

Had  she  any  clothes  on  ?  The  same  dress 
that  I  said  she  had  in  the  evening,  when  I 
undressed  her. 

That  was  her  bed-gown  ?  It  was  her  bed- 
gown. 

Did  vou  assist  then  in  dressing  her }    Yes. 

You  nave  been  asked  how  her  royal  highness 
employed  herself  on  board  the  vessel ;  state 
bow  you  saw  Pergami^  employed  ?  He  was 
almost  the  whole  day  lymg  down  on  his  bed. 

When  you  talk  ot  his  being  the  whole  day 
lying  on  his  bed,  what  bed  do  you  mean,  after 
you  left  Jaffa  f  A  little  bed  which  was  on 
deck  under  the  tent. 

When  you  saw  him  first  in  the  rooming, 
what  dress  had  he  on?  He  had  a  kind  of 
Greek  gown  with  wide  sleeves. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  do  any  thing  to 
•muse  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes,  sometimes. 

Describe  it,  state  what  you  mean  ?  Different 
tricks  or  jokes;  once  I  saw  him  take  a 
cushion  and  put  it  under  his  gown  and  walk 
about  the  deck. 

-  When  you  say  he  put  this  cushion  under  his 
sown,  do  you  mean  that  he  put  it  in  front? 
Yes. 

Did  you  observe  what  her  onral  highness 
did?    She  laughed. 

Do  you  remember  any  shirts  being  made 
on  board,  or  any  thing  about  any  shirts  ?  As 
lar  as  I  can  recollect,  the  countess  Old!  made 
shirts  for  Mr.  Pereami. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  doing  any 
thin^  ?    She  often  was  at  work. 

Did  she  do  or  say  any  thine  about  those 
shirts?  She  said  that  she  would  make  them 
herself. 

What  passed  upon  that  occasion ;  state  the 
whole  conversation  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect?  Her  royal  highness  said  to  Pergami 
that  she  wiabed  to  make  those  shuts  herself. 

Did  you  or  any  other  person  in  your  pre- 
sence, say  any  thmg  to  her  royal  highness  on 
the  subject?  Pergami  said  he  wanted  to  have 
some  shirts  made,  her  royal  highness  said  she 
ir9Q|d  ipake  tbepi  herself, 


What  did  Pergami  reply  to  that?  He 
smiled  only. 

Are  those  the  shirts  that  were  in  fact  made 
by  the  cotmtess  Oldi  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  the  same  shirts,  but  the  countess 
Oldi  made  some  shirts  on  board.  - 

Did  Pergami  ever  give  any  thin^  to  yon  to 
mend  on  board  the  vessel  ?    Sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  upon 
that  occasion  ?    I  do  not  reeol&ct. 

What  was  it  that  he  gave  you  to  mend  ?  I 
cannot  recollect  at  present. 

Where  did  you  land  yourself  in  Italy  ?  Near 
Terracina  at  Campo  d'Ansa. 

Did  you  return  to  the  Villa  d'Este  ?    Yes. 

Upon  your  return  to  the  Villa  d*£ste,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  was  any  chan^  made  in 
the  situation  of  the  bed-room  ot  her  royal 
highness?    Yes,  some  time  afterwards. 

Before  going  particularly  into  that,  was 
there  any.  order  conferred  upon  Pergami  at 
Jerusalem  ?    Yes. 

What  order?  The  order  which  is  called 
the  order  of  Saint  Sepulchre,  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

Was  there  any  other  order  instituted  at 
Jenisalem?  The  order  of  St.  Caroline  was 
instituted,  but  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  whe- 
ther it  was  at  Jerusalem  or  on  board  the 
vessel. 

Was  that  oi^er,  or  any  situation  or  rank  in 
that  order,  conferred  upon  Pergami  by  her 
royal  highness?  Mr.  Pergami  was  to  be  the 
grand  master  of  this  order. 

Was  he  in  fact  appointed  grand  roaster  of 
the  order?    Yes. 

Did  he  afterwards  wear  the  decoratbn  of 
the  order?    Yes. 

You  were  stating  that  after  your  return  te 
the  Villa  d'Este  a  change  was  made  in  the 
situation  of  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, how  long  was  that  after  your  return  I 
Nearly  three  weeks  after,  as  far  as  I  can  re* 
collect. 

Do  you  recollect  the  new  situation  of  the 
bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

Had  it  an  interior  communication  with  the 
bed-room  of  Pergami  ?    Yes. 

How  did  her  new  bed-room  communicate 
with  the  rest  of  the  house;  was  there  any 
corridor  or  passage?  There  was  a  corridor 
which  communicated  with  the  rest  of  the 
house. 

Was  there  any  door  at  the  extremity  of  that 
corridor  ?  Nearly  at  the  middle  of  this  cor* 
ridor  there  was  a  door. 

Was  that  door  open,  or  shut  at  night  ?  It 
was  shut  at  night. 

In  consequence  of  this  new  disposition  of 
the  apartments,  was  any  alteration  made  in 
the  wall  of  the  intermediate  room  ?  I  saw 
masons  at  work  in  order  to  make  an  openinz 
in  the  wall  in  a  room  near  that  of  her  royal 
hiebness,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  door. 

In  passing  from  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness  into  the  bed-room  ocaipied  by  Per- 
gami, did  you  go  through  that  room,  and 
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Unougb  tliat.optfiiDg  that  had  been  sorvidfe? 
Yes. 

De^you  remembtfr,  upon  your  return  to  the 
Villa  d'£»le,  wbetiter  my  new  table  wu 
(brroedy  any  diniag  table  tor  the  relatione  of 
Fergaini  i    Yea. 

W  ho  dioed  at  this  Uble  1  The  mether  of 
Mr.  Pergami,.  bis  sister  FaMtioa,  hia  br6ther 
Iduuis,  aod  one  of  bis  cousins. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  cousin,  do  you 
lecoileet  ?    He  was  called  PergamL 

Did  he  bold  any,  and  if  so^  what  oflke  f 
Ue  was  accountant. 

What  situation  did  Lovb  Pergami  at  that 
time  hold  ?  Al  oar  return  be  was  made  pre- 
fect of  the  paiace. 

Was  Faustina  a  married  woman?    Yee. 

Where  was  bet  husband  f  In  the  boose 
with  her. 

You  have  stated  before,  that  the  mother  of 
Perg^roi  was  called  ''  Nonna,"  hew  was  she 
called  after  your  return  from^  Greece?  Donna 
livia. 

Do  you  remember  the  theatre  at  the  Yiila 
d*£8tef    Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  Louis  Pergami  act  any 
thing  upon  that  theatre  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  liim  play  any  thins  upon 
that  theatre  with  her  royal  highness  r  Yes, 
he  once  dressed  like  a  harlequin,  and  her  loyal 
bi{;hness  dressed  like  columbii«e. 

When  Persami  first  came  into  the  service 
of  her  royal  nigfuiesfl^  or  shortly  afterwarde, 
did  he  wear  any  ear-rings  P    Yes^ 

Did  he  continue  to  wear  those  ear-riaos,  or 
were  they  afterwards  changed  for  others  f  He 
changed  them  for  others. 

What  became  of  the  ear-rings  he  wore  at 
first,  that  he  had  so  changed  7  I  saw  them 
afterwards  in  the  ears  of  her  royal  highness. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  littb  Victo- 
vine  bad  any  ear-rings?    Yes. 

Did  she  continue  to  wear  those  ear-rings,  or 
were  others  given  to  her?  They  werechanffed 
at  the  Villa  d*£ste. 

What  was  done  with  the  ear-rings  which' 
the  Utile  Victorine  wore,  and  which  were 
changed  ?  I  saw  them  also  afterwords  on  the 
ears  of  her  royal  highness* 

When  you  saw  them  afWrwards  on  the 
SKurs  of  her  royal  highness^  was  it  at  the  same 
time  that  you  saw  the  ether  ear-rings  worn 
by  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

Were  they  united  togeth^  or  separate,  or 
how ;  describe  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  worn  ?  She  had  two  upon  each  ear,  bi^ 
separate;  one  of  each  psur  upon  each  ear. 

Describe  how  they  were  put?  into  the  ear  ; 
were  they  botli  put  into  tiie  ear  separately,  or 
was  one  put  into  the  ear  hung  upon  the  other  ? 
They  were  both  in  the  same  opening  or  bole. 

Do  you  remember  any  presents  that  Per- 
gami at  any  time  received  from  any  person? 
Sometimes  presents  from  her  royal  highness. 

What  kind  of  presents  were  they  ?  Some 
things  io  gold  or  diamonds,  but  which  leaiuaol! 
Yell  describe^ 
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Do  yeu  remember  tbe  bind  of  eap  Ibat 
Pernoti  wore  as  courier,  when  he  first  wecil 
to  Naples?    Yea. 

Do  you  remember  semng  any  cap  of  the 
same  shape  and  form  worn  oy  any  body?  I 
saw  a  cap  of  red  silk,  of  the  same  toake,oA 
the  bead  of  her  voyal  highness. 

When  wtts  thal^  al  what  place?  It  was 
made  at  Naples* 

Do  you  remember  any  black  silk  eravtt 
worn  by  Pergami  ?  He  generally  wore  in  the 
morning  a  bnck  silk  cravat. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeing  that  black 
silk  cravat  any  where  else?  In  her  royai 
bichnese's  room. 

Have  yon  seen  that  onee,  or  moM  tfaaa 
once,  er  several  times  ?  Several  times. 

Do  you  remember  observiBs  the  sliraem  of 
Pergami?  I  knew  once  ne  baa  wbitw 
sbppers. 

Did  you  ever  see  those  while  slippers  anj 
where  ?  Sometimes  in  her  royal  higlinesa'a 
room. 

What  room?  In  the  aleeping-room,  the 
bed-room. 

Do  yon  ever  ftmember  seeing  any  tidng 
else,  any  part  of  the  dress  of  Pergami,  in  tbf 
lied-room  r    I  do  not  reeoUeci. 

Do  you  remember  the  second  night  thai 
you  slept  under  tents  in  going  to  Jerosafemi 
at  Bagosa^  seeing  any  articles  of  dress  in  tte 
tent  under  which  her  royal  biabness  sleeS^  I 
saw  somellung  belonging  la  PergaoM,  bol  I 
sannoi  recollect  of  wbai  description  it  was. 

When  you  say  you  saw  something  belongs 
ing  to  Pergami,  do  you  mean  by  thnCaoy  part 
of  the  dress  of  Pergami  or  not  ?    Yesu 

Do  you  remember  the  residenee  of  oouDt 
Pino  ?    Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  ever  go  to  p^  a 
visit  to  count  Pino  before  she  went  iute 
Greece?    Yes. 

Did  you  sleep  near  or  far  from  the  prineess 
at  the   house  of  eeont  Pino?     Near  the 


prmcess. 

Was  there  any  door  opening  from  your 
room  into  the  bed-room  of  her  royal  high* 
ness  ?    Yes. 

Did  Pergami  oeme  into  your  room  during 


that  night?    When  I  had  lain  down  I 
Pemmi  passing  through  my  room. 

W  ben  you  say  y<eu  saw  him  passing  through 
your  toom,  whero  did  he  go  to  ?  He  wm 
going  towards  the  room  of  her  royal  higbuesSi 

Was  there  any  light  in  your  room  ?  A  little 
nieht  lamp. 

Did  yeu  see  him  come  out  again  f  I  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  see  him  dome  out. 

Do  you  recollect  how  long,  or  about  \iom 
long,  that  was  before  yen  went  en  your  voyage 
to  Greece?  It  was  not  very  kmg  befofei 
nearly  three  weeks^ 

Do  you  know  the  place  called  In  IMiombI 
Yes. 

To  whom  does  it  belong  ?  To  Mr.  Pergamt* 

Doyouknow  whiditooBaistaof?  AMuma 

flownwa  vwa  wwn^vMwo 
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How  do  Ihcy  call  the  bou»e  P  Vilb  For* 
garni. 

Besides  the  bouse  which  you  call  Villa 
,  Pergami,  is  there  any  other  house  upon  the 
domain  ?    A  fararier^s  house. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  al  the  Villa 
d*£ste  the  second  time,  after  the  return  from 
Oreece,  did  her  royal  highness  go  to  the  Villa 
Pergami  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  acconi|>aiiy  her  f    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  situation  of  the  bed- 
rooms of  her  royal  bighnesa  and  Pergami  at 
iheBanoM?    Yes. 

Descnbethem?  They  were  separated  by  s 
faasage,  where  there  was  a  stair-caae  going 
down  a  small  green  cabinet,  and  the  bed- 
room of  ber  royal  highness  was  by  the  side 
•f  it.    ' 

Where  did  that  stair-case  lead  to?  The 
Stair-case  led  down  stairs,  in  order  to  go  out  of 
the  house. 

Was  there  any  corridor  or  passage?  Yes, 
there  was  a  corridor. 

Was  there  any  door  in  that  corridor  P  Yes. 

•  Was  that  door  in  the  corridor  shut  or  open 
at  night  ?    It  was  shut  during  the  night. 

Could  any  person,  when  that  door  was  shut, 
get  into  the  rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and 
of  Pergami  ?    No,  unless  tMtj  passed  by  that 

CAsage  up  the  stair*case  which  I  have  al- 
deii  to. 

Must  they  go  down  stairs,  and  then  come 
up  for  that  purpose?  It  was  necessary  to  go 
down,  and  then  come  up  on  the  other  side. 

*  Did  the  other  doors  of  the  bed -rooms  of 
the  suite  open  into  the  same  corridor  ?  There 
were  four  other  doors  which  opened  on  this 
corridor. 

'  Were  they  on  the  same  side  of  the  door 
which  shut  on  the  corridor,  or  not  P  The  four 
doors  were  in  this  Hne,  and  the  door  of  the 
corridor  was  in  this  direction,  [describing  it  J. 
«  When  that  door  upon  the  corridor  was  shut, 
did  it  shut  out  the  communication  between 
the  princess's  room  and  these  four  rooms 
you  have  described  P  Yes,  when  the  door 
was  shut. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Barona 
at  that  time?  The  first  time  we  only  re- 
mained there  two  or  three  days. 

Did  you  afterwards  return  there  P    Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  there  then? 
Kearly  two  months. 

Were  Pergami  and  her  royal  highness  there 
jdoring  the  whole  of  that  time  ?    No. 

Where  did  the?  go  to  ?    To  Germany. 

How  long  did  tbey.recnaiQ  there  before  they 
went  to  Germany  ?  Nearly  one  month. 
.  Did  you  make  any  observations  upon  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
daring  that  month,  b^w  they  conducted 
'themselves  towards  each  other?  I  made  no 
•particular  ohwrvation. 

How  did  they  address  each  other  P  The 
fpnocess  oAen  iwd  **  thou"  (toi),  to  Mr.  Per- 
^gami,^nd  Bft.  Pergami  addressing  the  prin- 
cess, merely  8ai(|  •«  frincett." 


Do  you  know  what  the  French  mean  by 
"tutoye?"    Yes. 

WInit  do  they  mean?  To  use  the  second 
person  in  the  sinsuiar  to  each  other. 

Yo|i  say,  that  Pergami  addressed  her  by  the 
name  of  princess,  how  did  the  other  persona, 
in  the  suite  address  her?  When  she  was 
addressed,  she  was  comoAoqly  calied  *^  Your 
royal  highness." 

Did  you  observe,  while  you  were  at  the. 
Barona,  Pergami  doing  any  thing  to  her 
royal  highness  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  recollect  any  balls  at  the  Barona! 
Yes. 

Who  attended  those  balU  ?  People  of  a 
low  condition.  . 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  royal  highness  and 
Pergami  speak  about  the  conduct  of  the  per<« 
sons  at  the  balls  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  make  any  observations  upoa 
the  conduct  of  the  persons  at  the  balls  ?  Yes. 

State  what  you  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  at  the  hall,  which  was  also  seen  in 
the  presence  of  her  royal  highness?  In  the 
presence  of  her  royal  highness  I  saw  nothing 
particular. 

I  Did  you  ever  hear  Pergami  tell  her  royal 
highness  any  thing  as  to  the  conduct  of  anjf 
of  the  parties  ?    Yes,  once. 

What  was  it  ?  Mr.  Pergami  related  a  his- 
tory or  story  which  had  happened  in  the 
house. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  residing  al 
the  Barona  did  you  go  to  Turin  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Turin  ?  Some 
days. 

In  the  course  of  your  former  examination 
you  stated  a  journey  to  Venice;  was  that 
before  you  went  into  Greece?  We  were 
twice  at  Venice;  the  first  time  before  w# 
went  to  Greece,  and  the  second  time  before 
we  went  to  Germany. 

When  you  were  first  at  Venice,  at  what  inn 
were  you  ?  As  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  at  tha 
Grande  Bretagns. 

Did  you  continue  to  reside  in  the  hotel  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  or  did  her  royal  highnesa 
remove  to  another  house  P  She  removed  to 
another  house  near  the  inn. 

How  long  had  she  continued,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  recollect,  at  the  hotel  la  Grande  Bre- 
ta<;ne  before  she  went  to  the  other  house  ?  I 
believe  it  was  only  two  days. 

You  mentionoi  that  Mr.  William  Burrell 
and  Dr.  HolUnQ  were  on  that  journey  to 
Venice  when  the  princess  removed  from  the 
hotel  la  Grand  Bretagne  to  a  private  house; 
did  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Burrell  remain  at 
the  inn,  or  did  they  go  to  the  private  house? 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect.  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr. 
Burrell  remained  at  the  inn. 

You  mentioned  that  while  jrou  were  resid- 
ing at  the  Barona  you  took  a  journey  into  the 
Tyrol ;  to  what  place  did  you  first  go?  Do  yon 
mean,  to  remain  there. 

Did  you  ukes  journey  into  the  Tyrol  and 
into  Germany?    Yea. 
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Do  you  remember  trriTing  at  a  place  called 
ScharniuP    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  when  you  were  at  Schar- 
nita  Pergami  being  sent  to  an^  place  about 
passports?  I  recollect  Pergami  went  to  In- 
spnick  in  order  to  obtain  passports. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  of  the  day  it 
was  that  Pergami  set  out  to  go  from  Schamits 
to  Insprtick?  I  do  not  precisely  recollect^ 
but  I  believe  it  was  in  the  morning. 

Do  you  recollect  the  room  that  her  royal 
highness  slept  in,  and  what  arrangement  was 
made  for  sleeping  that  night  at  Schamitz  P 
Yes. 

Who  went  to  bed  in  that  room  besides  her 
royal  highness ;  did  any  body  P    Myself. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  P  Nearly 
teno*clock. 

At  what  time  did  her  royal  highness  go  to 
bed  f    At  the  same  hourr. 

In  the  same  room  ?  In  the  same  room. 

Did  Pergami  return  from  Inspruck  that 
night  P    Yes. 

As  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  after 
vou  were  in  bed  ?  I  do  not  recollect  precisely, 
because  I  had  already  fallen  asleep. 

Did  you  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
princess,  or  in  another  bed  ?  In  a  small  bed 
which  was  laid  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  anrival  of  Pergami,  did  you  re- 
ceive any  orders  from  her  royal  highness ;  did 
she  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do  i  Her  royal 
highness  told  me  that  I  might  take  my  bed 
and  go. 

Had  you  seen  Pergami  before  those  direc- 
tions were  given  youP  Yes,  I  saw  Mr.  Per- 
gami the  moment  those  orders  were  given 
to  me. 

Where  did  you  see  himP  In  the  room  of 
her  roval  hishness. 

In  tlie  bed-room  >    In  the  bed-room. 

Did  vou  in  consequence  of  those  orders  go 
away  tor  that  night?  I  left  the  room  tne 
tame  moment. 

When  vou  went  away,  did  you  leave  Per- 
gami in  the  room,  or  was  he  gone  ?  I  cannot 
exactly  say  whether  Mr.  Pergami  was  still  in 
the  room  when  I  left  it,  but  I  think  he  was. 

If  you  cannot  tell  with  perfect  accuracy, 
can.  you  tell  about  how  long  it  was  after  you 
had  been  in  bed  when  Pergami  arrived ;  was 
it  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  or  how  long }  It 
was  nearly  two  hours,  or  two  hours  and  a 
half. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  her  royal 
highness  to  Carlsruhe  P    Yes. 
.    Do  you  remember  the  disposition  of  the 
rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami  at 
Carlsruhe  P    Yes. 

State  how  it  was?  They  were  separated  by 
the  eating  rOom. 

>  Who  made  the  princess's  bed  ?  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  my  sister  or  some  other 
-person. 

Whose  business  was  it  to  make  the  bed  of 
Pergami  P  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a 
servant,  but  I  know  there  was  a  woman  in 
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the  Inn  whose  business  it  was,  to  make  the 
beds  ail  over  the  inn. 

While  you  were  upon  your  visit  at  Carls- 
robe,  did  you  go  to  tne  baths  of  Baden  ?  Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  sleep  there  one- 
niehtP    Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  the  situation  of  her 
bed-room  with  reference  to  Fergami's  P  Na, 
I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  before  you 
went  to  bed,  going  into  the  princess's  room  at 
the  baths  of  Baden  P    Yes. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  room  P  I  da 
not  know  whether  that  was  a  so^  or  some 
chairs  near  each  other,  but  it  rather  appeared 
to  me  it  was  a  sofa. 

When  ^ou  went  into  the  bed-room  of  the 
princess  in  the  evening,  did  you  see  tho 
princess  there  ?    Yes. 

Was  she  alone,  or  was  any  person  with  her  ? 
It  was  Mr.  Pergami ;  it  was  not  verv  late ;  it 
was  in  the  twilight,  between  day  and  night 

Was  the  princess  standing  or  silting?  She 
was  sitting. 

Where  was  Pergami  ?  Sitting  by  the  side 
of  her. 

Did  ^ou  observe  the  band  or  the  arm  of 
Pergami,  where  it  was?  Pemmt's  arm  was 
passed  round  behind  her  royafhiEhness. 

When  you  say  behind  her  royal  highness, 
describe  particularly  what  vou  mean— -behind 
what  part  P    It  was  passed  behind  her  waisL 

Where  did  the  hand  comcP  The  hand 
came  out  round  her  waist  on  the  other  side.  • 

How  was  her  royal  highness  sitting;  where 
was  her  head  P  Her  hesid  was  leaning  against 
Per^mi's  arm. 

Did  you  go  from  Baden  to  Vienna?   Yes. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Vienna P  Three 
or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  whether  her  royal  highnesa 
went  to  court  at  Vienna  P    No. 

What  do  you  mean  by  **  no  f  that  you  do 
not  know,  or  that  she  did  not  go  to  court  P  I 
mean  that  she  did  not  go  to  court. 

Did  you  go  from  Vienna  to  Trieste?  Yes. . 

How  did  her  royal  highness  travel  upon 
that  journey  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  in  what 
kind  of  carriage  ?  In  a  small  very  low  opeiv 
carriage. 

Who  travelled  with  her  in  that  carriage  P 
Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  any  body  else  travel  with  her?  No 
one  but  Mr.  Pergami ;  I  saw  no  one  else. 

Did  she  go  at  the  same  time  with  her  soite^ 
or  did  thev  follow  her  after  an  interval  P  Her 
royal  highness  arrived  at  Trieste  before  her 
suite. 

Did  you  go  on  from  Trieste  to  Milan  P  Yes. 

And  to  the  BaronaP    Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  travel  in  the  same 
way  P  I  believe  her  royal  highness  was  in  the 
same  carriage,  because  she  was  always  be- 
fore us.        . 

After  your  return  to  the  Barona  the  second 
time,  where  did  Pergami's  mother  AiieT  AX 
her  royal  highaess's  table. 
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Where  did  Louis  Pergami  dine  ?  As  far  as 
I  can  recolJect,  also  at  her  royal  bighness's 
Uble. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  from  the  Barona  to 
Rome?   Yes. 

Did  you  pass  by  Rimini  ?  Yes. 

Did  you  stop  at  Rimini  ?  Y  es,  one  night  or 
two ;  I  do  not  know  which. 

Was  her  royal  highness  well,  or  indisposed, 
at  Rimini  ?  She  was  indisposed. 

Did  you  attend  her,  or  who  did  attend  her? 
I  attended  her  a  part  of  the  evening. 

Do  you  know  who  attended  her  the  other 
time?  The  remainder  of  the  evening,  I  do 
not  recollect. 

.    Was  she  indisposed  upon  the  road  before 
she  came  to  Rimini  ?    Yes, 

At  what  place?    At  a  small  village,  the 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know. 
.    Did  you  attend  her?  No. 

Who  remained  with  her?  The  countess 
<Hdi  and  Pergami  alighted  from  the  carriage, 
and  I  remained  in  another  carriage. 

How  long  did  her  royal  highness  remain  in 
that  place  ?   Nearly  one  hour. 

Did  you  go  into  the  room  at  all?  Not  at 
all. 

When  you  arrived  at  Rome,  where  did  you 
first  reside?   At  an  inn. 

What  inn  was  it?  The  inn  the  Europa. 

Did  ybu  afterwards  go  to  a  house  called 
Ruffinelti?   Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  relative  situations  of  the 
bed-rooms  of  her  royal  highness  and  Pergami 
atRuffiaelli?   Yes. 

Describe  them ;  did  they  communicate  with 
each  other?  They  were  near  each  other,  and 
they  communicated  internally  one  with  ano- 
ther. 

Do  you  remember  ever  having  seen  Per- 
gami in  his  bed  there  ?   Once. 

Where  was  the  princess  ?   I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  confined  to  hb  bed  by  illness  f 
Yes. 

How  long  did  that  continue  ?    A  few  days. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  go  into 
or  come  out  of  the  room  during  that  time? 
Yes. 

Once  or  more  than  once  ?  More  than  once. 
-  Where  did  you  to  go  from  Ruffinelli  ?  To 
the  Villa  Brandi  near  Rome. 

During  any  part  of  this  journey  to  Rome, 
did  you  travel  in  the  same  carriage  with  her 
royal  highness?  Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  carriage  besides  her  royal 
highness  and  you  ?   Mr.  Pergami. 

How  did  you  sit,  in  what  way  ?  Mr.  Per- 
gami sat  between  us. 

Did  YOU  take  any  notice  of  his  arms  or 
bands,  how  they  were  ?  I  do  not  recollect. 
.  Do  you  recollect  anything  particular  that 
passed  in  the  carriage  between  Pergami  and 
Jier  royal  highness  ?  I  recollect  nothing  par- 
ticular. 

Do  you  remember  at  the  Villa  Brandi  any 
Imst  beins  taken  of  her  royal  highness,  any 
sculpture?    Yjoz. 
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fiv  whose  order  was  that  f    I  do  not  know. 

Was  a  bust  taken  of  any  body  else?  That 
of  Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  and  Per- 
gami sit  for  those  busts  ?   Yes. 

Do  you  know  where  they  were  afterwards 
placed?   No. 

Was  this  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  before  you 
got  to  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  afterwards  ?  At 
the  Villa  Brandi. 

Do  you  know  at  the  Villa  Brandi  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms  of  her  royal 
highness  and  of  Pergami  ?    Yes. 

Describe  how  they  were?  Pergami's  room 
was  situated  in  an  open  gallery,  and  the  en- 
trance into  her  roval  higtinesb's  apartment 
was  in  the  same  gallery. 

How  far  from  each  other?  About  fifteea 
paces. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  in  tha 
evening  come  out  of  her  lied*  room,  after  you 
had  undressed  her  ?   I  do  not  recollect. 

In  what  room  did  her  royal  highness  dress 
and  make  her  toilet  ?   In  her  bed-room. 

Do  you  remember  ever  seeins  Pergami 

E resent  upon  those  occasions?   Yes,  I  saw 
im  sometimes. 

Do  you  remember  some  persons  coming  to 
dinner  before  her  royal  highness  was  dressed 
one  day  ?    Yes.        • 

Which  room  did  they  go  into  ?  Into  the 
first  room. 

Where  was  Pergami  at  that  time?  In  her 
royal  highness*s  b^-room. 

Were  you  there  also?   Yes. 

Did  her  royal  highness  change  her  dress 
before  she  went  to  the  company  ?    Yes. 

Did  she  change  it  entirely  ?  I  do  not  re* 
collect. 

Where  was  Pergami  during  the  time  when 
she  was  changing  her  dress?  Part  of  tha 
time  he  was  in  the  room. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Villa 
Brandi  ?    Nearly  two  months. 

Where  did  you  go  to  from  the  Villa  Brandi? 
To  Sinigaglia  and  Pesaro. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  first  hotise  you 
went  to  at  Pesaro  ?  The  Villa  Caprili. 

How  long  did  you  continue  at  the  Villa 
Caprili  ?  I  only  remained  there  two  months, 
or  nearly. 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  the  room  of 
her  royal  highness  at  the  Villa  Caprili  ?  Yes. 

Describe  it  ?  Her  royal  highness  bad  three 
rooms,  which  led  hi  to  a  dining-room. 

Where  were  the  rooms  of  her  suite  ?  Do 
you  mean  of  the  eentlemen. 

State  those  of  the  gentlemen  first?  They 
were  in  a  separate  wing  of  the  house. 

How  did  that  wing  communicate  with  the 
body  of  the  house  ?  By  means  of  two  arches 
which  were  erected. 

Did  her  royal  highness  hi^ve  any  conversa- 
tion with  vou  about  those  rooms,  and  about 
the  apartments  of  the  suite  ?  1  do  not  re- 
collect 

How  did  the  persons  who  were  in  that  wingi 
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•fter  her  t<ml  bigbness  came  there,  gel  into 
the  body  of  the  house?  They  bed  •  stair-ease 
which  went  down  into  a  court,  and  they  went 
•cross  a  court  or  yard  in  order  to  enter  the 
house. 

Where  was  the  bed-room  of  Perjami  ?  It 
was  a  room  near  that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  there  any  communication  between 
them?    Yes. 

Had  her  royal  highness  a  small  cabinet  be- 
low f    Yes. 

Was  there  any  sofa  in  that  cabinet  below? 
Yes. 

•  Did  vou  ever  see  Pergami  in  that  cabinet 
upon  the  sofa  f    Yes^ 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  there  when  the 
princess  was  there  ?    Yes. 

•  State  bow  Pergami  was  sitting,  or  in  what 
position  he  was  upon  the  sola  ?  He  was  lying 
Qown  on  the  sofa. 

'  Where  was  the  princess,  and  what  was  she 
doing  f  She  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
•ofa. 

What  was  she  doing?  I  do  not  recollect 
what  she  was  domg,  I  recollect  she  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  sofa. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  in  pan- 
taloons?   Yes. 

Where?    AtPesaro. 

AttheVilUCaprili?    Yes. 

Was  Pergami  present  at  the  time?  I  saw 
hitn  once. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  he  said,  or  whether 
be  said  any  thing;  what  passed  between 
them  ?  Pergami  said  to  her  royal  highness, 
that  she  looked  better  so. 

Give  the  phrase  he  made  use  of,  as  far  as 
you  recollect  it?  Per^mt  turned  round  her 
royal  highness,  lookmg  at  her,  and  said, 
•*  How  pretty  you  are,  I  like  you  much  bet- 
ter so.'* 

Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  her  royal  high* 
aess  at  the  Villa  Caprili  P  I  made  no  ob^r- 
vation. 

Was  it  a  small  bed  for  one  person,  or  a 
large  bed  for  two  ?    It  was  a  large  bed. 

At  the  time  when  you -describe  her  royal 
highness  as  being  in  panlaloons,  what  was  tlie 
state  of  her  neck  and  her  breast  ?  Uncovered ; 
she  was  at  her  toilet,  and  was  dressing  her- 
self. * 

Bow  far  Is  the  Villa  Caprili  from  Pesaro, 
firom  the  town }    Two  or  three  miles. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  any  occasion,  Per- 
gami going  from  the  Villa  Caprili  to  go  to 
Pesaro  ?    Yes,  sometimes. 

State  wlut  passed  between  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami  ?  The  same  things  that  I 
said  bad  passed  at  Messina. 

Describe  it  ?  They  took  each  other  by  the 
band,  and  the  princess  said,  «'  Adieu,  mon 
coeur,  mou  ami ;"  and  Pergami  said,  <<  An 
revoir,  princesse/'  till  we  meet  again,  prin- 
tesf. 

Did  you  observe  Pergami  do  any  thing 
more  ?  ;I  do  not  recollect  that  I  observed  any 
Ibmg  else. 
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Was  there  a  chest  of  moD^al  Pesaro?  Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  had  the  key  of  that  ?  I 
do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  ever  see  Pergamt  with  the  key? 
Yes.  •^ 

At  the  time  when  her  royal  highness  re* 
sided  at  Naples,  had  she  any  cbapltun  as 
forminff  part  of  her  suite  ?  Prayers  were  said 
in  her  nouse  every  Stmday. 

Was  it  so  at  the  Villa  Villani,  and  the  ViU» 
d'BsU,  and  the  Barona  ?    No. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  after  you  left  Napletf 
Yes. 

Up  to  what  time?  While  we  were  afl 
Genoa. 

Did  yon  see  it  at  all  after  yon  quitted 
Genoa?    I  never  saw  it  again. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  go  to 
churches  with  Peroral  ?    Yes. 

State  what  she  did  ?  I  saw  her  once  fall 
upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of  Pergami. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  say  thing  about  iJkt 
father  of  Pergami?  About  Mx.  Pergami'^ 
father,  in  what  manner? 

Do  you  remember  her  saying  any  thing 
about  any  masses?    Yefc 

Slate  what  that  was?  Her  royal  highne» 
told  me,  that  she  intended  to  have  masses  said 
for  the  soul  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Pergami. 

At  the  time  when  you  were  first  at  the  Viihi 
d'Bste,  was  her  royal  highness  visited  hj  the 
nobility  of  that  neighbourhood  ?   Sometimes. 

How  was  it  at  the  Villa  Villani,  before  you 
went  to  the  Villa  d'Este?  They  visited  bcJk^ 
royal  hiehness  sometimes  also. 

Did  that  continue  up  to  the  time,  when  her 
royal  highness  (^ttrd  the  Villa  d'Estef 
Some  persona  continued  to  visit  her,  and  some 
did  not. 

Did  her  royal  highness  ever  say  any  thing 
to  you  about  the  Cassioo  at  Milan?    Yes. 

What  was  it  ?  Her  royal  hiphness  said  it 
had  been  put  to  the  vole,  whetner  she  should 
be  admitted  at  the  Cassino  at  Milan,  or  inlo 
the  Cassino  at  Milan. 

What  further  did  she  say?  She  said  that 
it  had  been  negatived. 

Do  you  remember  In  the  eardeo  at  tlie 
Villa  d*£ste  a  chair  upon  wheels  7    Yes. 

Have  you  seen  Pergami  and  her  roy^  high- 
ness ever  do  any  thing  with  that  chair  ?  J 
have  seen  them  play  with  this  chair,  and  pasb 
it  forward. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  ?    I  do  not  reeoUccS. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  hig;hne8S  and 
Pergami  in  the  kitchen  at  the  Villa  d'£stt^ 
I  saw  them  twice. 

What  did  you  see  them  db  there?  Tbe|t 
were  standing  in  the  kitchen. 

Was  any  thing  to  eat  there?  There  wab 
something  to  ea^  but  I  did  not  see  them  eaU 

When  you  first  arrived  at  Naples^  the  motn^ 
iag  after  yoa  describe  het  royal  highness  to 
have  gone  to  the  opera,  what  time  ia  tte 
OMrning  did  you  dress  her  roral  higho  " 
I  do  not  precisely  recollect;  I  believe  it 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 
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Aft«r  voa  had  dressed  her  royal  bij;hne9s 
4lid  you  leave  her  any  where  ?  I  remamed  in 
lier  room. 

.  Do  you  know  where  her  royal  highness 
went  to  ?  Into  a  small  room  where  there  was 
«  chimney.  ' 

Is  that  the  small  cabinet  which  you  before 
described  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  her- royal  hij^hness  remain  in 
that  ca'binet?    I  do  not  precisely  recollect. 

Can  you  state  about  what  time?  Nearly 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

During  that  time  did  you  see  Pergami  any 
where  ?    No. 

Was  the  door  of  the  cabinet  open  or  closed  ? 
ft  was  closed. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  outer  door  of  the 
bed-room  in  which  Pergami  slept  was  open  or 
closed }  When  I  passed  by  the  door  I  always 
saw  it  shut. 

The  Solkiior  General  stated  that  he  had  no 
farther  questions  to  ask  this  witness. 

The  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  asked, 
whether  they  were  desirous  now  to  enter  upon 
the  cross-examination  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  press  upon  the  witness,  after  the  fatieue  of 
«o  long  an  examination  in  chief;  but  feeling 
at  the  same  time  that  inconvenience  might 
result  from  the  division  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion, he  desired  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw,  and 
the  further  consideration  of  the  said  bill  was 
a^jouroed  to  to«morrow  morning. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday  f  Sept.  1. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill,  intituled 
^  An  act  to  deprive  her  majesty,"  &&, 
counsel  were  called  in. 

Then  Louua  Denumt  was  aeaia  called  in,  and 
cross-examined  as  follows  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams^ through  the  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Pinano. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  you 
tiave  been  in  England  thirteen  months  ?  Yes. 

Have  you  been  out  of  England  during  those 
thirteen  months  f    No. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that  you 
^o  not  understand  English?  I  undersUmd 
English  a  little,  but  I  cannot  spej^  it  with 


Have  you  had  any  lessons  in  English  ?  Yes. 
^  How  long  have  you  taken  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish ?  Four  or  five  months  nearly;  I  do  not  re* 
collect  exactly. 

Was  that  up  to  the  present  time,  or  some 
time  back?  I  have  been  these  two  last 
tBonths  withoBt  taking  any  lessons. 

Have  you  net  spoken   Engfish  «t  aU? 


» 


Did  you  understand  the  questions  that 
were  put  to  you  yesterday  betore  tbey  were 
translated?  Yes,  I  can  understand  English 
better  than  I  can  speak  it,  because  I  cannot 
speak  to  make  myself  understood  easily. 

Though  you  could  not  explain  yourself, 
you  understood  the  questions  without  expla^ 
nation  ?  I  did  not  understand  them  all,  but 
I  understood  one  which  Mr.  Solicitor  General 
put  to  me  yesterday./ 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  of  the 
numerous  t^uestions  which  were  put  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  you  understood!  only  one 
before  they  were  translated?  1  understood 
some  of  them,  but  not  all;  besides  I  did  not 
understand  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer. 

But  you  did  understand  most  of  the  ques- 
tions? 

It  was  objected,  that  the  witness  had  not 
said  she  understood  most  of  the  questions. 

Had  you  understood  most  bf  the  qiiestioos, 
aye  or  no  ?    I  understood  some  of  them. 

Did  you  understand  the  greater  number  or 
not?  I  understood  some  of  those  which 
were  the  shortest,  some  of  them. 

Since  you  have  been  in  England,  have  yoB 
always  borne  the  same  name,  Louisa  Demont  ? 
No,  I  have  had  another  name. 

Be  so  good  as  to  state  what  that  other  name 
is?  I  took  the  name  of  the  place  where  I 
was  born,  Colombier. 

Did  you  take  a  title  as  well;  were  yo« 
called  countess  Columbier?*  No. 

Nor  were  ever  so  called,  were  you  ?  I  was 
called  so  but  once. 

By  once,  do  you  mean  one  time?  I  meat 
by  only  one  person. 

By  once,  you  mean  one  person  do  voo  ?  I 
only  recollect  one  person  that  called  ma 
countess. 

Was  that  frequently  ?  I  on^  heard  it  once^  ^ 

Where  were  you  living  at  that  time  when 
the  person  called  you  countess?  In  Fritl^ 
street. 

Frith-street,  Sobo-square  f    Yes. 

Before  that  time  you  had  lived  in  Oxford- 
street,  had  not  you  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  you  live  there  ?  About  three 
months,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect;  I  do  ntit 
know  precisely. 

Durme  the  time  that  you  lived  there,  no- 
body cal&d  you  countess,  did  theyP  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  body  called  me  coun* 
tess ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

Will  you  swear  that  they  did  not?  I  wiH 
not  swear  to  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect  that 
any  body  called  me  countess. 

Will  you  swear  yeu  did  not  pass  in  the 
house  by  the  title  of  countess?  It  was  Mr, 
Krouse  who  placed  aoe  in  that  house ,  I  do 
not  know  by  what  title  he  announced  me,  or 
described  me. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  yoti  were  sot  called, 
not  beliiud  your  back,  but  in  your  presence, 
bf  the  tille  of  countess,  while  jfou  were  livi«|^ 
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in  Oiford^traet?    I  will  doI  swear  it,  but  I 

do  not  recollect  it 

Was  it  not  something  new  to  you  to  be 
called  countess?  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
was  so  called  there;  I  recollect  my  beins 
lulled  so  in  Frtlh-street,  but  not  in  OxforcT- 
street,  or  elsewhere. 

Was  not  it  something  new  to  you  to  be 
adled  a  countess  f  I  was  not  called  countess. 

Then  you  will  swear  that  in  that  street  of 
which  you  tmve  been  speaking,  Oxford-street, 
you  were  not  called  countess  m  }otir  presence 
—to  your  face?  I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

What  name  did  vou  pass  by  before ;  how 
arera  you  called  before  you  went  to  Oxford- 
street?    Colombier. 

How  long  have  you  been  called  Colombier  ? 
Since  I  have  arrived  in  England,  beginning  at 
Pover. 

Have  you  not  answered,  when  in  Oxford- 
street,  to  the  title  of  countess  Colombier  to  a 
person  or  persons  addressing  you  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  tliat. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?  I  cannot 
awear  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

At  you  say  you  cannot  recollect  whether 
you  were  called  countess  there,  or  not ;  was  it 
not  a  matter  of  some  novelty  to  you  to  be 
called  countess  at  all  ?  I  never  was  called 
countess  except  this  one  time,  that  I  recollect, 
an  Frith-street 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated  yester- 
«lay,  or  the  day  before,  that  you  accompanied 
the  princess  to  Naides  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  now  recollect  whether  the  princess 
went  to  the  opera  the  first  or  the  second  night 
of  being  at  Naples  P  The  second  night  after 
her  amval  at  Naples  the  princess  told  ipe 
that  she  was  going  to  the  opera. 

Then  it  was  the  secopd  night  ?  It  was  the 
second  night 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that 
there  were  two  beds  in  the  apartment  of  the 
princess  at  Naples,  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
bed  ?    Yes. 

The  smaller  bed  you  are  understood  to  say 
vas  the  travelling  bed  of  the  princess,  was 
that  so  or  not  ?  As  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was 
the  travelling  bed  of  her  royal  highness. 

The  smaller  one  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
The  smaller  one. 

If  you  are  rightly  understood,  you  have 
said,  that  upon  the  morning  after  the  princess 
was  at  the  opera,  you  perceived  that  the 
larger  bed  had  the  appearance  as  if  two  per- 
sons had  slept  in  it,  was  that  so  ?  I  said  that 
the  bed  looked  as  if  two  persons  had  slept 
In  it. 

What  did  you  mean  by  saying  in  a  previous 
part  of  your  examination,  that  you  nad  ob- 
served the  large  bed,  that  it  had  been  occu- 
pied, but  th^t  you  could  speak  no  more  about 

n] 

The  counsel  were  informed,  tliat  they  had 
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fD4  ttien  to  ask  the  witn^  fo  it;  but  that  if 
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any  doubt  arose  whether  they  were  correct  in 
stating  that  the  witness  had  said  so  and  so, 
the  only  way  of  disposing  of  that  doubt  waa 
to  turn  back  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness, 
and  to  read  that  which  she  had  stated. 

When  you  were  first  examined  upon  \hm 
subject,  and  when  vou  were  desired  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly,  did  you  not  state 
you  could  not  well  recollect  whether  two  per- 
sons had  slept  in  it  ? 

Then  the  following  extracts  were  read  from 
the  Minutes : 

**  Did  you  observe  the  larger  bed,  what  ap« 
pearance  that  bad  f    I  did. 

*'  What  observation  did  you  make  upoa  ' 
the  large  bed?    I  observed  it  had  been  oc- 
cupied. 

*'  Can  you  inform  their  lordships  more  par* 
ticularly  of  the  state  of  it  ?    I  cannot 

"  Wss  it  much  or  little  deranged  or 
tumbled  ?    Not  much, 

**  You  have  stated  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  small  travelling  .bed  on  the  second 
night  aAer  the  princess's  arrival  at  Naples; 
what  was  the  state  of  that  bed  on  the  subset 

?uent  nights  during  her  residence  at  Naples  ? 
made  no  observation  upon  it  afterwards. 

**  State  what  was  the  appearance,  on  tlie 
second  night,  of  the  great  bed,  whether  it  bad 
the  appearance  of  one  person  having  slept  in 
it  or  more  ?    More  than  one  person." 

Mr.  If'i//Mmi.— When  you  were  asked  twQ 
or  three  questions  before,  and  then  to  de- 
scribe more  particularly  tiie  appearances  of 
the  bed,  did  you  not  understand  that  to  applj 
to  persons  sleeping  in  it  ?  I  understood  tliat 
I  was  asked  to  say  in  what  condition  the  bed 
was,  whether  it  was  much  deranged. 

Did  you  not  understand  that  you  were  to 
describe  particularly  to  their  lordshins  what 
the  derangement  was  ?  I  did  not  understand 
I  was  to  explain  it  particularly,  but  I  could 
explain  particularly  at  present. 

You  gave  some  account  of  how  some  of  th« 
fiimily  slept  at  Naples:  state  the  differoDt 
rooms  in  which  they  slept;  do  you  know 
where  Hieronimqs  slept  at  Naples?  The 
door  of  Uierommus's  room  vras  in  the  same 
corridor  in  which  was  the  door  of  her  royal 
highness's  room,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Had  sir  William  Cell  and  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven  thdr  servants  sleeping  in  the  house 
at  Naples  at  that  time  ?  I  saw  their  servanda 
in  the  ddy-time,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  slept  in  the  same  house.  .-i* 

Both  sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Keppe(  Cravess 
had  however  men-servants  at  that  timef 
£ach  of  them  had  one  servant 

A  man-servant  P    Yes. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  at  aU 
know  where  those  servants  of  sir  W.  Geli 
and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  slept  mi  Naples,  at 
the  time  at  which  you  have  been  speaking  > 
I  do  not  know  where  the  roopns  were  m  wliiclit 
they  slept,  I  never  heard  it  mentioned. 

Toil  no  not  know  w|i^re  eithef  ^f  the  %n^ 
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YanU  of  sir  W.  Gell  or  Mr.  Keppel  Craven 
slept  aoy  one  night  during  your  stay  at  Na- 
ples? I  will  not  swear  it,  but  1  do  not  at  all 
recollect  it. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  re- 
collect where  Mr.  Craven's  servants  slept  any 
one  night  durine  your  stay  at  Naples  ?  At 
this  moment  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

That  you  will  swear  ?  At  this  moment  I 
do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

Where  did  you  sleep  yourself  at  Naples? 
In  a  little  apartment  above,  above  her  royal 
highnesses. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room?  We 
had  two  rooms,  in  the  one  of  them  I  slept, 
and  in  the  other  Annette  Preising,  during  the 
time  that  she  remained  in  the  house. 

Did  you  sleep  alone  in  that  room  ?  I  slept 
alone  in  that  room. 

Every  night?    Kvery  night. 

That  you  will  now  swear  ?  That  I  slept  in 
my  room  alone  ?  Yes,  I  slept  every  night  in 
my  room  alone. 

The  whole  night  ?  The  whole  night  in  my 
room. 

Alone  ?    Alone. 

"Every  night,  and  the  whole  of  the  night 
alone  ?    I  slept  all  alone  in  my  room. 

Are  you  understood  rightly,  when  you  are 
taken  to  have  said,  that  one  night  you  saw 
Pergami  coming  out  of  his  own  room  in  a 
state  of  undress  at  Naples  ?    Yes. 

That  was  at  Naples  ?    At  Naples; 

How  soon  after  your  arrival  at  Naples  was 
it,  as  well  as  you  can  recollect  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible fur  me  to  say ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

State  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  ?  I 
cannot  say  precisely,  we  have  been  a  long 
time  at  Naples,  I  cannot  exactly  say  now. 

State  within  a  few  nights,  not  tying  your- 
self down  to  the  precise  night?  We  were 
four  months  at  Naples,  I  cannot  recollect  at 
what  period  it  may  have  been  precisely. 

It  is  not  requir^  by  the  question  that  you 
should  speak  precisely,  or  within  a  week,  but 
state  the  time  as  nearly  as  you  can  ?  I  can- 
not recollect,  we  were  four  months  at  Naples, 
whether  it  was  one  week  sooner  or  one  week 
later. 

Was  it  about  a  month  after,  do  you  think  ? 
I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  one  month 
or  two. 

Or  three?  I  again  say  I  cannot  recollect; 
it  is  so  long  since  this  has  taken  place,  that  I 
cannot  fix  the  time. 

Was  it  towards  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
or  the  latter  end  of  her  royal  highness's  resi- 
dence there  ?    I  do  not  recollect. 

You  have  no  memory  at  all  about  it,  whe- 
tlier  it  was  towards  the  beginninsy  the  middle, 
or  the  end  of  tl)e  residence,  and  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  time  ?  I  do  not  recollect  at  what 
period  i(  w^. 

Then  you  are  to  be  taken  to  say,  that  it 
iras  one  night  at  some  time  or  other  at  Naples  ? 
Ves. 

Y9U  W9tp  not  twice  at  Naples  with  the 


princess,  were  you?  We  were  once  atN*^ 
pies,  and  once  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  but  wf 
did  not  land. 

You  resided  in  the  town  only  once  ?    Yes. 

Then  you  arc  understood  to  say  that  this 
one  night  you  saw  Pergami  coming  out  of  bis 
room  undressed  ?    Yes. 

Where  were  you  standing,  or  in  what  posi- 
tion were  you  when  you  saw  him  first  upon 
that  occasion  ?  I  was  standing  at  the  ooor. 
which  came  out  of  the  room  of  her  royal 
hiehness. 

You  spoke  of  a  corridor  or  passage  lead- 
ing between  Pergami's  room  and  the  prin- 
cess's ?    Yes. 

The  question  refers  to  that  same  corridor 
or  passage  to  which  the  last  question  alluded? 
I  was  standing  at  the  door  which  came  upon 
this  corridor,  from  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness. 

Pergami*s  room,  if  you  were  understood 
rightly,  was  at  the  other  end  of  that  corridor 
from  the  princess's  room  ?  Not  quite  at  the 
bottom. 

Nearly  at  the  other  end  of  that  passage  T 
It  was  rather  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  passage 
than  on  this  side. 

Was  there  not  a  staircase  between  the 
princess's  door  and  Pergami's  room  door  by 
which  you  went  usually  to  your  own  apart- 
ment ?  In  this  position  |  describing  it]  was 
the  door  of  her  royal  highness ;  here  there 
was  another  door  leading  into  a  cabinet,  in 
which  there  was  another  door  leading  to  a 
corridor,  through  which  I  went  to  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  my  apartment. 

Had  you  a  light  upon  that  occasion,  or  bad 
Pergami  a  light,  or  nad  neither  of  you  one  7 
Pereami  haaa  candle  in  his  hand. 

Had  you  any  ?  No,  because  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going. 

Going  where?  To  go  out;  I  was  still 
speaking  to  her  royal  highness ;  I  was  at  her 
door. 

When  you  say  **  going,"  where  were  you 
goinjg;?  I  was  waiting  for  her  royal  highness 
to  eive  me  leave  to  go,  as  she  did  every  night. 

What  did  you  mean,  when  you  said,  a  mi- 
nute a^,  **  I  was  eoing?"  Because  her 
royal  highness  was  undressed^  and  I  %ras  ex- 
pecting every  moment  pemussion  from  her 
to  go. 

To  go  where  ?  To  withdraw  to  my  own 
room. 

Without  a  light  ?    I  bad  no  light. 

Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  escape  through 
the  apartment  of  her  royal  highness  ?  I  was 
there,  and  I  escaped  through  this  door :  I  only 
traversed  this  part  of  the  passage  [pointing 
out  their  situations.] 

Are  you  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  passage 
between  the  princess's  room  and  Pergami's? 
Yes,  the  interior  passage. 

When  you  traversed  that  part  of  the  pka- 
sage,  in  order  to  make  your  escape,  as  you 
state,  had  you  not  to  go  towards  •rorgami  in 
the  ioterior  passage?    I  wim  here,  and  JL 
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tped  thfoufiih  this  door,  and  Mr.  PergamPi 
#oor  WM  licre  [pointtng  tliotn  out]. 

When  you  made  your  escape  from  tbe 
f Hice  where  you  were  standing,  at  the  door 
tf  the  princess,  had  you  not  to  go  nearer  lo 
where  Pergami  himself  was?  Mr.  Garffon.— 
tibe  says,  '*  I  made  some  steps,"  and  then  she 
turns  off  to  point  it  out ;  **  I  made  some 
steps  in  the  corridor  to  go  to  the  door  that  led 
out" 

Were  not  those  steps  nearer  to  Pergami*s 
door,  and  to  where  Pergami  was  ? 

Tbe  Witness  was  directed  bv  their  Lord* 
ships  to  eive  her  answer  in  worcfs^  and  not  by 
signs,  which  couid  not  be  seen  by  sooie  of 
tSSttt  Lordships. 

When  you  made  your  escape,  as  you  have 
aevera)  times  described,  by  means  of  tbe 
door,  did  you  not  get  nearer  to  Pergami  in  so 
doing  ?    Yes. 

Did  Persami  come  forward,  or  did  he  run 
back 'into  tne  room  or  what  ?  I  saw  Mr.  Per- 
gami over  against  me,  coming  towards  me. 

Then  he  kept  coming  nearer  to  you  to 
taeet  yon?  I  did  not  see  that,  because  I 
went  out  precipitately. 

Then  how  do  you  know  that  he  came  to- 
wards you  t  Because  I  saw  him  coming  in  a 
direction  towards  me. 

Had  not  the  king  of  Naples  lent  a  palace  or 
a  house  to  the  princess  ?    Y  es. 

The  question  refers  to  that  night  when  you 
iSescribe  that  the  princess  acted  the  part  of 
the  Genius  of  History  ?    Yes. 

Were  not  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples 
there!  I  saw  the  king  or  Naples  in  the 
room,  botnotthe  queen.  I  beard  she  was 
indisposed,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  room  at 
an  early  hour. 

Were  there  not  ladies  also  of  the  Neapolitan 
court  upon  that  occasion?  I  saw  several 
ladies  in  the  room,  but  I  did  not  know  whence 
thev  were  from. 

Were  there  not  also,  of  the  Neapolitan 
court,  a  considerable  number  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ?  I  saw  a  great  number  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  the  room. 

Did  not  two  other  ladies  sustain  characters 
M  the  time  when  the  Queen  appeared  as  the 
<3enius  of  Uistorjrf  When  her  royal  highness 
wenrdown  first  m  that  character  I  did  not  go 
4own,  but  I  remained  above  in  the  anti-cham- 
het. 

Then  vou  yourself  did  not  see  the  represen- 
tation of  the  piece,  whatever  it  was,  that  was 
got  up  ?  I  was  not  present  during  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  piece. 

Did  you  see  any  other  lady  dressed  up  as 
representing  Victory  ?  I  do  not  recollect  see- 
ing any  other  lady;  there  were  several  cos- 
tumes, but  I  do  not  recollect  further. 

Mr.  Garf/on.— She  now  adds,  **  I  saw 
inany  costumes,  but  I  do  not  recollect  seeing 
-one  of  Victory," 

Were  not  those  costumes,  by  whomsoever 
mjotn,  used  upon  that  occasion  on  which  the 


princess  appeared  as  the  Genius  of  History/ 
I  saw  difierent  costumes  during  the  same 
eveuing. 

Did  you  see  one  representing  Fame  upoa 
that  occasion  f  I  do  not  recollect ;  I  saw  se* 
vera!  costumes,  but  I  made  no  observation 
about  it. 

However  that  may  be,  when  the  princess 
was  dressed  up  in  the  character  of  the  Genius 
of  History,  did  she  not  go  into  that  room  in 
which  the  Neapolitan  persons,  male  and 
female,  vrere?  I  only  saw  the  princess  go 
down,  but  I  saw  no  further ;  I  oniv  saw  her 
on  the  top  of  the  stair-case  which  she  was 
going  to  dcHcend. 

Was  that  towards  the  room  in  which  the 
Neapolitan  nobility  and  gentry  were  assem- 
bled ?    Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  whatever  that  the 
princess  did  go  opon  that  occasion  to  appear 
before  that  assembly?  I  believed  that  the 
princess  was  going  to  appear  amongst  them. 

When  the  princess  was  dressed  as  a  Turlr, 
were  not  other  persons  dressed  in  that  man- 
ner, so  as  to  form  a  group?  I  only  saw  the 
princess  in  her  apartment ;  I  did  not  go  into 
the  room ;  I  only  entered  the  balUroodi  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  ball. 

Did  ^ou  see  Hieronimus?  I  dkl  not  see 
Hieronimus. 

Sicaid?  I  saw  neither  Hierooirous  nor 
Sicard. 

Nor  any  other  of  the  suite  of  the  ppncess,  . 
did  you?    I  saw  no  one  of  the  princess's 
suite,  except  towards  morning,  when  I  went 
into  the  ball-room  towards  the  end  of  the  ball. 

Before  the  ball  began,  did  you  not  see  some 
of  the  princess's  suite  dressed  as  Turkish  pea- 
sants, or  as  Turics  of  some  description  or 
other?  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw  any 
body. 

Did  not  the  princess  travel  on  horseback  in 
the  journey  by  land  to  Jerusalem  ?  Yes ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  an  ass. 

Did  not  you  travel  in  some  kind  of  carriage? 
Yes. 

With  the  countess  Oldi  ?    Yes. 

Did  not  you  travel  after  the  princess  ? 
Sometimes  we  were  before,  sometimes  after. 

Did  you  not,  during  that  journey,  attend 
upon  the  countess  Okn?  I  did  not  wait  upon 
the  countess  Oldi. 

Did  you  not  continue  to  be  with  her,  whe- 
ther waiting  upon  her  or  not  ?  I  always  was 
in  tbe  same  palanquin  with  her. 

Did  not  your  sister  attend  upon  the  princess 
that  journey?  My  sister  was  always  on 
horsenack  near  the  princess. 

That  is,  the  princess  and  yotir  sister  travel- 
led on  horseback,  and  you  and  the  countess 
Oldi  m  a  carriaee,  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  journey?    Yes. 

Was  not  your  sister,  during  that  iourney^ 
constantly  near  the  princess?  When  we 
stopped  1  sometimes  was  aupr^s  de  (near)  her 
royal  highness. 

iJpon  that journ^,  did  yocrwiiit  opbB  4he 
prince9s  ?    Yes. 
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Did  not  your  tistcr  P    Yes. 

DiR-iug  that  journey,  did  not  thefH*iaces8 
rest  by  day  and  travel  in  the  night?  She 
rested  duriitg  the  day. 

And  travelled  during  the  night  ?    Yes. 

You   have   described  stopping   at  Aum? 

Yes. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  mean  to  say,  that  you 
undressed  the  princess  at  Aum?  I  recol- 
lect I  was  under  the  tent  of  the  princess,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  undressed  her  or 
not. 

Do  you  ODean  to  say,  that  the  princess  was 
undressed  under  the  tent  at  Aum  ?  When  I 
left  the  princess  she  was  in  a  white  petticoat. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  princess  was 
undressed  at  Aum?  She  had  puUedoffber 
upper  habiliments. 

Do  you  mean  by  that,  the  dress  in  which 
she  had  been  riding,  travelling  ?  Yes,  a  gown 
or  robe,  which  was  open. 

Do  you  mean  more  than  the  outer  garment, 
of  whatever  description  ?  I  do  not  recollect 
if  it  was  any  thing  more. 

Then  her  dress  remained  as  it  had  done  all 
the  night  in  which  she  was  travelling,  except 
that  exterior  dress  of  whatever  description? 

[The  question  was  proposed  and  the  answer 
returned  througn  Mr«  Garston,'] 

Her  royal  highness  was  in  a  white  gown  or 
petticoat  (jupe)  alone. 

Was  the  princess's  dress  in  any  other  way 
altered,  except  by  having  the  exterior  habili- 
ment taken  off?  [Through  Mr.  Pinario,'] — I 
do  not  recollect. 

When  that  exterior  habiliment  was  taken  off, 
did  not  the  princess  put  on  a  night  gown,  or  a 
bed  gown  or  something  of  that  description  in 
order  to  repose  on  a  sofa  ?  W  hen  I  left  her  royal 
highness  she  was  in  a  white  petticoat,  I  do 
not  know  what  she  did  after  I  had  left  her. 
1^  Did  she  stop  upon  the  journey  to  Jerusalem 
another  night  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  attend  her  upon  that  occasion  the 
eecond  time  ?  I  helped  her  royal  highness  to 
dress. 

Upon  that  second  occasion,  when  the  prin- 
cess Slopped  frem  travelling,  do  you  mean  lo 
say  that  she  undressed  ?  I  did  not  see  her 
royal  highness  when  we  arrived,  I  only  saw 
her  when  she  arose  in  the  evenine. 

Upon  that  occasion,  when  you  did  see  her 
in  the  evening,  was  she  dressed  or  undressed? 
When  I  entered  her  room  she  was  dressed  in 
that  white  petticoat  that  I  have  already  said. 

Mr.  Garslon.— She  now  speaks  of  the  word 
«  robe"  instead  of  "jupe ;"  she  now  says,  I 
must  be  mistaken,  tor  it  was  the  same  jupe 
of  which  I  spoke  before. 

When  the  princess  was  about  to  start,  had 
she  more  to  go  to  her  dress  than  to  put  on 
the  exterior  habiliment  of  which  you  have 
made  mention  before  ?  I  do  not  think  she 
had  any  thine  else  to  put  on. 

You  have  described  that  you  took  ship  at 
whea  you  were  going  to  Jerusalem? 


That  we  took  ship  at  Tunis ;  we  went  oo  in 
the  same  vessel  in  which  we  had  come. 

You  went  on  from  Tunis?    Yes. 

The  crew  consisted  of  about  two  or  three- 
and-twenty  people,  all  together,  did  they  not  | 
I  believe  tt  dkiy  thereaboota. 

Then  there  were,  be»des  the  crew,  ten  or  a 
dozen  people  in  the  suite  of  the  princess  were 
there  not  ?    I  believe  nearly  so. 

Do  yon  remember  taking  on  board  atTunb 
a  harper  ?    Yes. 

A  Jew  ?    Yes. 

Upon  that  occasion  wo  have  been  told  the 
cabin  of  the  vessel,  the  extreme  of  it,  was  o^ 
cupied  by  the  princess  and  countess  Oldi  ? 
There  were  two  cabins,  one  for  the  princess 
and  one  for  the  countess  Oldi. 

Where  did  you  sleep  ?  In  a  cabin  near  the 
dinine-room. 

Did  it  open  into  it?  It  opened  into  the 
passage. 

What  passage  ?  A  passage  that  there  was 
to  go  all  along  the  vessel. 

Where  did  Uieronimus  sleep  during  that 
voyage?  Hieronimus  slept  in  another  cabin 
in  the  same  direction  as  mine,  the  last  on  that 
side. 

When  any  of  the  crew  slept  when  th^ 
were  at  liberty  they  went  into  the  hold,  did 
they  not  ?    I  do  not  know  where  they  went.^- 

Do  you  know  where  the  harper,  of  whooiP 
you  have  spoken,  slept  during  the  voyase  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  exactly  where  lie  slept,  but 
it  was,  I  believe,  near  the  table  where  we 
dined ;    I  do  not  recollect  exactly. 

At  what  distance  was  it  from  the  plaoe 
where  you  slept  ?  It  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  vessel. 

You  slept  in  your  own  birth  every  night?— 
Was  it  at  the  beginning  or  aAerwarda^ 

The  whole  vovage  from  Tunis  till  yoit 
landed  ?  I  said  that  when  her  royal  hi{;hnes» 
slept  on  the  deck,  I  slept  one  night  in  her 
cabin  and  one  night  in  mine. 

Did  you  sleep  in  any  other  pUce  except 
those  two  you  have  mentioned  ?    No. 

And  the  harper  slept  at  a  di£R;rent  part  of 
the  ship,  did  he  ?  I  do  not  know  where  he 
slept,  but  I  believe  he  slept  where  I  told  you^ 
near  our  dining  table. 

Did  you  not  say,  a  short  time  aso,  that  that 
was  in  a  different  part  of  the  ship?  I  said  it 
was  at  the  extremity,  at  the  end  of  the  vessel 
in  a  cabin  which  was  below,  not  on  the  deck*: 
I  do  not  mean  the  end  of  the  vessel  which  was 
above,  but  below. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  the  Jew  baiw 
per  slept  there  every  nisht  on  that  voyage 
fram  Tunis  until  you  landed  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  he  slept  every  night. 

Will  you  swear,  that  you  do  not  know 
where  he  slept  any  one  nisht?  I  reeollect 
having  heard  that  he  slept  there,  but  I  never 
saw  him ;  I  do  not  remember  preciselv. 

Then  you  do  not  know,  do  yoo,  where  he 
slept  any  one  nisht,  of  your  own  knowledge? 
No,  I  said  that!  did  not  know  myself  whesa 
ho  slept,  but  that  I  was  lOM. 
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Nor  tny  part  of  any  night,  of  your  own 
koowledgr  ?    Not  by  ray  own  knowledge. 

You  are  understood  to  have  mentioned  a 
•place  of  the  name  of  Scharnits  ?    Scharnitx, 

yea. 

From  that  place,  if  you  are  understood 
nghtly,  you  have  said  thai  Pcrgami  went  to 
set  a  passport;  is  not  that  so?  I  recollect 
that  Perpmi  departed  from  that  place,  and  I 
•HMM  told  It  waa  to  go  to  Inspruck  for  a  pass- 
port. 

Was  that  the  Winter  season  7  As  fiu-  as  I 
recollect,  it  was  in  the  Spring,  about  the 
month  of  March. 

Was  there  frost  or  snow  upon  the  ground  f 
There  wass  great  deal  of  snow. 

It  was  a  poor  inn,  an  indifferent  inn,  was  it 
aot?    A  small  inn. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  you  were 
■upon  a  bed  in  the  room  of  the  princess,  was 
that  so  r    Yes. 

Had  you  taken  off  your  clothes  ?  Not  en- 
tirely. 

Had  you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown  ? 
I  do  not  perfectly  recollect,  but  I  believe  not. 

Had  the  princess  undressed  ?  1  do  nut  re- 
collect, she  was  in  bed,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  she  was  undressed. 

Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  prin- 
cess was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  at  that  time  ? 
Yes. 

Was  it  not  a  blue  habit,  trimmed  with  fur 
round  close  up  to  the  nock,  with  a  great  deal 
of  fur  about  it?  Yes,  there  Was  a  great  deal 
of  fur  here  [about  the  bosom];  it  was  a  blue 
dress. 

Had  not  the  princess  at  the  same  time  a 
cap  ?  When  she  was  travelling  she  had  a  cap. 

A  travelling  cap  ?    Yes. 

Had  not  the  pnnress  eone  upon  the  bed,  or 
into  the  bed,  with  that  dress  upon  her,  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  day  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  she  got  into  the  bed  or  on 
the  bed,  she  had  undressed  herself  at  all  ?  I 
saw  her  royal  highness  on  the  bed  during  the 
day  in  that  same  riding  habit. 

Did  yiiu  see  her  royal  highness  take  it  off 
at  all,  whilst  she  remamed  at  that  inn  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  it 

You  yourself  were  upon  a  bed  in  the  same 
room  with  her?    Yes. 

You  left  that  small  inn,  as  you  describe, 
early  in  the  morning,  did  you  not  ?    Yes. 

You  are  understood  to  have  said,  that  you 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  princess  in  the 
near  1814?    Yes. 

And  remained  in  it  until  the  year  1817  ? 
Yes. 

Until  the  month  of  November,  or  there- 
abouts, in  that  year,  did  yon  not  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  quit  the  princess's  service  of  your 
own  accord,  or  were  you  discharged?  I  was 
discharged 

Were  you  not  discharged  for  saying  some- 
thing which  you  afterwards  admitted  to  be 
iaiaef    Yes^  in  fact  it«was  not  true. 
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Did  ^ou  go  into  any  other  aervice  after  you 
were  discharged  from  the  princess's  before 
you  came  to  England  ?    No. 

Did  not  your  money  fail  you  before  yo« 
came  to  England  ?    No. 

You  mean  to  say,  that  you  were  not  short 
of  money  before  you  came  to  England,  do 

Jrou  ?    No,  because  I  had  money  in  Switier- 
and,  and  I  misht  have  got  it  if  I  had  bcen.ia 
want  ot*it,  if  I  nad  been  willing. 

Did  you  never  aay  that  you  were  pttiog 
short  of  money?  I  do  not  remember  ever 
saying  it;  I  have  funds  in  Switierland,  and  I 
live  upon  the  interest  of  them. 

Dia  you  never  represent  that  vou  had  failed 
to  save  money  in  the  service  of^the  priucessf 
I  do  not  remember  ever  saying  so. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  represented 
that  to  any  body?  I  cannot  swear  it,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  ever  saying  it 

Or  representing  it?    I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not?  I  will 
not  swear  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it; 

You  were  applied  to  by  some  person  or 
other,  very  soon  after  you  were  discharged 
from  the  princess,  were  you  not  ?  Not  very 
soon  ai\er. 

For  eiample,  within  half  a  year?  Not  six 
months,  it  was  more  than  six  months,  it  waa 
nearly  one  year  after  I  had  left  her  service. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  you  were  applied 
to,  to  know  what  you  had  to  say  with  respect 
to  the  princess,  is  not  that  so?  One  year 
after  I  bad  left  her  service. 

Did  or  did  not  somebody  apply  to  you,  in 
order  to  know  what  you  had  to  say  with  res- 
pect to  the  princess,  about  a  year  after  you  left 
the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  or  at  what- 
ever period  ?    One  year  after. 

Yes  or  no  ?    Yes,  one  year  after. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  an  applies* 
tion  was  not  made  to  you  much  earlier  than 
a  year  after  your  being  discharged  from  the 
princess?  pThe  witness  answered,  without 
the  question  being  interpreted  to  hor.J  No. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  that  an  applicatMMa 
was  made  to  you  within  half  a  year  of  your 
quitting  the  service  of  the  princess  ?  No  ap- 
plication was  made  to  me  earlier  Uiaa  one^ 
year  after  I  had  quitted  her. 

Will  you  swear  that?    Yes. 

Neither  by  means  of  a  letteri  nor  by  pei^ 
sonal  application,  or  otherwise  in  any  mao* 
ner?  No ;  as  I  know  what  it  is  about,  may 
I  be  alMwed  to  explain  the  nnatter  ? 

Through  Mr.  Garsron.— About  six  months 
after  I  left  the  service  of  her  royal  highness,  I 
wrote  to  my  sister  to  say,  that  an  application 
had  been  made  to  me,  but  that  it  was  a  double 
entendre  between  me  and  my  sister;  that  is 
ail  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Brougham  desired  that  the  examination 
might  proceed  through  the  interpretation  of 
Mr  Garstun. 

Mr.  Pinario  was  directed  tp  attend  to  the 
examination,  and  to  interpose  in  case  of  aoofr 
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tfaiag  apfMariog  to  him  to  be  iocorrect    Th^ 
eiamioaiion  proceeded  through  Mr.  Gartton. 

Have  you  never  laid,  that  the  prmcese  was 
snrroiinded  with  spies  when  in  Italy?  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  said  it. 

Or  represented  it  in  any  manner  ?  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not?  I  will 
not  swear  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Have  you  a  short  memory,  a  treacherous 
memory  ?  Not  very  short,  but  it  is  so  long 
since  the  thing  passed,  that  I  cannot  recollect 
it.  N 

Is  it  longer  than  the  voyage,  and  the  other 
travels  ^ou  have  been  speaking  to?  The 
same  thing ;  I  cannot  recollect,  what  I  have 
said  in  a  conversation,  it  is  impossible ;  things 
to  which  one  does  not  pay  attention. 

Either  by  a  conversation,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  have  you  represented  it  I  I  recollect 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not?  I  will  not 
swear,  but  I  recollect  nothing  of  it 

Do  you  know  baron  Oropteda?  Yes,  I 
have  known  him. 

You  have  seen  him  ?    I  have  seen  hinu 

Spoken  with  him?    Not  often. 

You  have  spoken  with  him  ?  Once  at  the 
Vilki  Villani. 

When  he  was  upon  a  visit  with  the  princess  ? 
He  was  at  the  Villa  Villani ;  I  believe  he  was 
paying  a  visit  to  the  princess. 

Was  he  often  there  P  I  recollect  only  hav- 
inc  seen  him  this  once  during  some  days. 

What  do  you  mean  by  some  days  P  He  re- 
mained some  days  in  the  house. 

Has  he  been  upon  a  visit  to  the  princess 
while  you  were  in  her  service,  more  than 
once  ?    Yes. 

How  many  times  have  you  known  him  upon 
%  visit  to  the  princess,  whilst  you  were  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  P  I  have  seen  him  at 
three  different  places. 

Upon  one  occasion  you  say  his  visit  was 
of  three  or  four  days,  were  the  other  visits  of 
at  long  duration  P    I  think  not. 

A  dlay  or  two  perhaps  ?  I  only  remember 
to  have  seen  him  that  once  for  some  days  at 
the  residence  of  the  princess. 

Then  were  the  visits  on  the  other  two  oe- 
casions  of  a  day  or  two  ?  They  were  of  a 
aborter  duration,  as  far  as  I  recollect. 

You  do  not  recollect  precisely  how  long  it 
was  upon  the  other  two  occasions  P  ilhink  he 
same  only  to  dine;  I  cannot  preciMy  say,  I 
have  seen  ftiim  only  in  the  house. 

On  which  occasion  was  it,  that  a  complaiat 
wras  made  by  the  princess  of  his  conduct  at 
her  house  P 

^  The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  ques- 
tion should  first  be  asked,  whether  there  was 
a  complaint  made. 

Was  there  a  complaint  made  by  the  prin- 
cess of  the  conduct  of  the  baroo  upon  one  of 
those  occasions?    Yes. 

On  whichoftiiioccasioDtwasitr   Asfiur 

VOL.  n. 


as  I  can  recollect ,  it  was  at  tlie  Villa  Villani' 
Was  the  conplaint  about  locks  or  £iiae 
keys? 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  first 
ouestion  shoud  be,  **  what  was  it  about  P^and 
that  if  that  did  not  sufficiently  bring  out  the 
fact,  a  further  question  might  be  put. 

Was  there  any  complaint  about  keys  or 
locks  made  by  the  princess  ?  I  recollect  that 
the  princess  made  complaints,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  respecting  what. 

Only  respecting  the  conduct  of  baron  Omp- 
teda  while  he  was  residing  in  her  house  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  it  was  whilst  he  resided 
there  or  afterwards. 

Did  not  the  complaint  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  baron  Ompteda  respect  bim,  Omp- 
teda,  while  he  was  in  the  house  of  the  prin- 
cess ?  I  do  not  recollect  wliat  was  the  subject 
of  the  complaint. 

You  yourself  took  a  considerable  share  in 
the  business  of  the  complaint,  did  you  not  P 
None. 

Did  not  you  write  a  challenge ;  did  you  net 
copy  one  P 

Mr.  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  write  a  letter  for 
Mr.  Hownam  ?  I  do  not  recollect  if  I  wrote 
a  letter  for  Mr.  Hownam. 

Did  he  not  desire  you  to  write  a  letter  for 
him  to  baron  Ompteda  ?  I  recollect  nothing 
of  it,  or  nothing  aoout  it. 

Is  thatyuur  writing?  [a letter  being  shown 
to  the  witness,  folded  so  that  she  might 
see  the  last  line  and  a  half.]  It  is  not  exactly 
like  my  writing. 

Do  you  beneve  it  to  be  your  writing  or 
not  ?    It  is  not  exactly  like  my  hand-writing. 

Do  yon  believe  it  to  be  your  hand- writing  ? 
J  do  not  recollect  bavins  written  it,  nor  do  I 
think  that  it  is  exactly  like  my  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing,  aye  or 
no  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly  my  hand- 
writing ;  1  do  not  recollect  having  written  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  hand-writmg, 
aye  or  no  P  I  cannot  decide  whether  it  is  my 
hand-writing;  it  is  not  quite  like  it,  and  I  do 
not  recollect  having  written  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  aye  or  no  P  I  cannot  say  yes 
or  no ;  because  it  is  not  exactly  like  my  hand- 
writing, and  I  do  not  recollect  bavin^ntten  it. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  your  writing  ?  It  is 
not  exactly  like  my  hand-writing. 

Do  you  believe.it  to  be  your  writing  P  I 
cannot  U\\  what  else  to  answer;  I  cannot 
answer  to  a  thingof  which  I  am  not  sure. 

Lord  JSrtlMM. — You  are  not  asked  whether 
you  know  it  to  be  yours^  but  whether  you  be- 
lieve it  to  be  yours  P  I  cannot  say  positively 
that  it  is  not  my  hand-writiog,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

Mr.  YV^tttMsit.— Hov  much  of  that  paper 
that  has  been  before  you  so  long,  was  sub- 
nitted to yotv eye 4una^  the  timeyoahiT* 
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given  the  answers  jou  have  gtvea  }    A  line 
and  a  half. 

Before  it  %raB  folded  down,  as  it  now  is,  did 
you  not  see  higher  up  in  the  W^r  several 
lines  more  than  that  line  and  a  naif?  When 
they  presented  it  me,  there  I  saw  something 
more,  but  I  do  not  recollect  how  many  lines, 
nor  what  it  was. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  thst  when  the  coun- 
sel showed  YOU  the  paper,  before  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  interpreter,  hi  was  not  near 
enough  for  vou  to  see  the  writing  F  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  near  enoug^h ;  I  have 
seen  the  writing,  but  not  distinguished  what 
the  writing  was. 

Was  it  not,  when  in  the  hand  of  the  coun- 
sel, near  enough  for  you  to  see  the  writing, 
and  the  character  of  the  writing?  I  have 
merely  half  seen  the  character. 

Was  it  not  near  enough  to  you  for  you  to  see 
it?  It  was  near  enough,  because  I  have  seen, 
it ;  but  I  have  only  partly  seen  it ;  confusedly 
I  have  seen  the  hand-writing  at  a  distance 
but  have  not  been  able  to  distmetiish. 

Why  did  Jrou  not  complain,  when  the  coun- 
sel held  it  in  his  hand,  that  it  was  not  near 
enough  for  you  to  see  it  ?  Because  the  counsel 
gave  It  to  you.  [Addressing  herself  to  the  in- 
tt^reter.] 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  counsel 
did  not  hold  it  before  you  long  enough  for^ou 
to  see  the  chatacter  before  he  handed  it  to 
the  inter|ireter  ?  I  could  not  see  the  character 
distinctly  at  that  distance. 

Mr.  WiUiam.-^Do  you  now  see  the  line  and 
a  half  that  is  before  you  f    Yes. 

[The  paper  was  then  presented  to  the  witness 
folded  lengthways,  so  as  to  show  the  first 
half  of  every  line.] 

Do  you  see  that  distinctly  ?    Yes. 

Is  tnat  vour  hand-writing?  It  does  not 
seem  exactly  my  writing. 

Do  you  believe  it,  or  not  ?  I  cannot  tell 
wheth'er  it  is  my  writing,  because  it  is  not 
exactly  as  I  write. 

[The  paper  was  marked  by  the  clerk 
assistant] 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Downtghmore  observed,  that  a 
part  only  of  this  paper  was  shown  to  the  wit- 
ness, and  therefore  she  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  stating  whether  the  whole  of  it  was 
her  writing  or  not.  How,  then,  could  thev 
know,  by  marking  the  entire  paper,  which 
was  the  particular  portion  that  she  Had  re- 
ferred to  ?  She  was  called  on  to  say,  **  Do 
you  believe  this  to  be  your  hand-writing,  or 
do  you  not  V*  He  contended  that  there  was 
a  third  mode  of  answering.  She  might  be 
asked,  **  Do  you  believe  this  to  be  your  hand- 
writing, yes  or  no  ?"  But  was  she  not  entitled 
to  give.«  third  answer — namely,  "  I  can  form 
BO  belief  on  the  subject  ?  " 

The  Lord  CAaiicc^f^aid,.  with  respect   to 


marktog  the  paper,  the  regular  eoiine  would 
be,  that  the  clerk  should,  by  some  mark  of* 
his  own,  enable  himself  to  identify  it  gene- 
rally; and  where  particular  parts  hadnecn 
pointed  out  to  the  witness,  that  line,  or  line 
and  a  half  should  be  distinguished  by  his  ini- 
tials, that,  if  the  papers  were  hereafter  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  they  might  be  properly  au- 
thenticated. 

Earl  Grey  did  not  think  it  was  necessaij 
to  mark  the  paper  in  this  manner,  since  it 
was  stated,  on  their  lordships'  minutes,  that 
the  letter  exhibited  to  the  witness  was  doubled 
down  lengthwise,  so  as  to  show  the  first  half 
of  every  line. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  he  bad  overlooked 
that  circumstance. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Williamt.^yfu  it  not  in  the  month  of 
November  1817,  that  you  quilted  the  service 
of  the  princess  ?    Yes. 

Of  course,  at  that  time  you  knew  all  res- 
pecting the  princess  that  you  have  l>een  de- 
posing to  before  their  lordships  for  two  days 
backr    Yes. 

Since  the  time  that  you  quitted  the  service, 
or  were  discharged  from  the  service  of  the 
princess,  have  you  never  represented  the  cha- 
racter of  the  princess  to  be  of  a  very  high  de- 
scription, of  an  excellent  description  ^  I  do 
not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  never  represented, 
that  vou  would  surrender  half  your  life  if  she 
could  but  read  your  heart }  I  may  have  said 
that,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  remember  never  having  said,  or 
written,  or  represented,  that  if  the  princess 
could  read  your  heart,  she  would  then  be  coiv- 
vinced  of  the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited 
attachment,  and  the  perfect  affection,  yoa 
entertained  for  her  august  person  ?    I  recol- 
lect to  have  written  several  times  to  miy 
sister  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  contents  of 
my  letter. 

Will  j^ou  swear  that  you  did  not  write 
to  your  sister  to  that  effect  after  you  were  di^ 
charged  P  I  have  written  to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  write  to 

the  efifect  that  has  just  been  stated  to  you  }    I 

wrote  home  in  my  journey  to  count  Schiavlni. 

The  question  refers  to  your  writing  to  your 

sister  ?    I  wrote  several  times  to  my  sister. 

Will  vou  swear  that  you  did  not  express 
yourself  in  the  manner  or  to  the  effect  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  your  sistersince  you  weie 
discharged }  I  have  written  several  times  to 
my  sister,  and  I  know  I  have  spoken  of  her 
royal  highness ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  ex- 
pressions I  have  used. 

You  are  asked  to  the  effect  ^  Am  I  asked 
if  I  have  written  in  the  same  sense,  if  I  have 
said  those  words. 

To  the  same  effect  in  any  words  ?  If  I 
have  written  expresslv  for  that. 

Have  you  expressed  yourself  in  these  words, 
or  to  the  sense,  **  if  the  princess  could  but  read 
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nsy  heart  she  would  then  be  convinced  of  the 
infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attachment, 
and  the  perfect  affection  I  have  always  enter- 
tained for  her  august  person  V*  I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  sister,  but  I  cannot  f!xactly  recall 
the  expressions ;  it  was  in  that  sense,  in  that 
meaning. 

Will  ^ou  swear  you  did  not  use  those  very 
expressions,  beginning  with  the  words,  **  Oh  ! 
God,  I  would  surrender  half  my  life  if  she 
could  read  my  heart  f"  I  may  have  u^d 
these  expressions,  because  at  that  time  I  was 
much  attached  to  her  royal  highness. 

That  was  some  time  after  you  had  been  dis- 
charged, was  it  not ?  It  was  not  very  long 
after. 

Have  you  not  to  the  same  sister  written, 
^  How  often  in  a  numerous  circle  have  I  with 
enthusiasm  enumerated  her  great  qualities, 
her  rare  talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience, 
her  charity,  in  short,  all  the  perfections  which 
she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree  P''  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  I  have  made  use  of 
those  expressions,  but  I  have  written  to  my 
sister,  and  I  have  spoken  of  the  manner  in 
which  she  conducted  herself  towards  me. 

Have  lyou  not  used  the  very  expressions 
that  have  been  just  put  to  you  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect exactlv  whetner  I  have  used  the  same 
expressions,  but  I  have  written  in  the  same 
sense ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Then  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have 
not  used  those  very  expressions  ?  I  will  not 
swear  that  I  have  made  use  of  them,  nor  that 
I  have  not  made  use  of  them. 

But  to  the  same  sense  you  admit?  The 
sense,  yes. 

Do  you  not  remember  this,  '^  how  often 
have  I  seen  my  hearers  affected,  and  heard 
them  exclaim,  that  the  world  is  unjust,  to 
cause  so  much  unhappiness,  to  one  who  de- 
serves it  so  little  ?"  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
I  used  those  expressions. 

"  And  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy  ?" 
I  do  not  remember  the  expressions. 

Have  you  not  written  to  that  effect  ?  I  have 
written  to  my  sister  several  times  to  that  ef- 
fect, in  that  sense. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  used 
those  very  expressions,  those  very  words  ?  I 
cannot  recollect  whether  I  have  made  use  of 
them  exactly. 

You  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  ?  I 
will  not  swear  that  I  have  made  use  of  them, 
nor  that  I  have  not  made  use  of  then. 

You  Jcept  a  journal,  did  you  not  ?  A  journal 
of  a  voyage. 

A  journal  generally  whilst  you  were  with 
the  princess  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  remember  writing  to  your  sister 
thus:  '^you  cannot  think  what  a  noise  my 
little  journal  has  made?''  I  wrote  several 
times  to  my  sister,  but  I  cannot  recollect  ex- 
actly what  I  wrote. 

Did  you  not  on  one  occasion  use  the  words 
just  repeated,  or  to  that  effect?  I  cannot  re- 
coUeetiL 


Will  you  swear  you  have  not  ?    I  will  not 
swear  that. 

"  It  has  been"  (speaking  of  the  journal), 
''  if  I  may  use  the  expression  snatched  at" 
(arrach6)  ?    I  tell  you  I  cannot  recollect  what^ 
r  have  written  to  my  sister,  exactly,  the  ex- 
pressions. 

"  Every  one  has  read  it ;  madame  Gaulisa 
begged  me  to  let  her  carry  it  to  Lausanne ; 
all  me  English  who  were  there  wanted  to  see 
it  immediately ;"  do  you  remember  using 
those  expressions  to  your  sister  ?  I  tell  you 
it  is  impossible  I  should  recollect  what  I  have 
written  to  my  sister;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
expressions. 

bo  you  not  remember  writing  to  that  ef- 
fect ?  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  have  written 
to  my  sister. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not,  to  the  effect 
just  repeated  to  you  about  the  journal  ?  I 
cannot  swearjto  that  of  which  I  am  not  per- 
fectly sure. 

Who  is  madame  Gaulisa?    A  Swiss  lady. 

Whom  you  know  ?    Yes,  I  know  her. 

Did  you  not  shew  the  journal  to  madame 
Gaulisa?  I  do  not  recollect  whether  ma- 
dame Gaulisa  read  it  before  or  after  I  was  re- 
turned. 

Did  she  not  see  it  ?  She  has  seen  it,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  before  or  after 
I  returned. 

Do  you  not  remember  writing  to  this  effect 
or  these  words :  **  I  have  been  delighted  at 
it,"  at  her  seeing  the  journal, "  for  you  know 
I  say  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best  and  most 
amiable  princess  in  the  world;  I  relate,  iu 
detail,  all  the  traits  of  sensibility  and  of  ge- 
nerosity which  she  has  shewn,  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  been  received,  applauded,  che- 
rished, in  all  the  places  we  have  visited?"  I 
recollect  that  I  wrote  ver^*  often  to  my  sister, 
and  sipoke  of  her  royal  highness. 

And  to  this  effect  f  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther it  was  iu  that  sense  which  has  been  last 
spoken  of. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ?  I  will  not 
swear  that  I  have  not  done  it,  because  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

'<  You  know  that  when  the  princess  is  my 
subject  I  am  not  barren,  consequently  my 
journal  is  embellished  with  the  effusion  of  my 
heart,  my  greatest  desire  having  always  been^ 
that  the  prmcess  should  appear  to  be  what  sho 
realW  is,  and  that  full  justice  should  be  ren- 
dered to  her.^  Do  you  remember  having 
written;  to  that  effect  ?  It  is  always  the  same 
thing ;  I  have  written  frequently  to  my  sister, 
and  as  I  was  much  attached  to  the  princess  at 
that  time,  I  wrote  a  grsat  deal  about  her ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions  of  which  I 
made  use. 

Will  vou  swear  you  did  not  use  the  expres* 
sions  which  have  just  been  put  to  you  ?  I 
will  not  swear,  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  use  them  I 
I  will  not  swear,  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 
Have  you  ai^  doul^  that  you  did  use  theait 
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I  do  not  reconect  whether  I  hive  made  use  of 
them  ?  I  wrote  frequently  to  my  sister,  mod 
I  do  not  recollect  the  expressions. 

Have  you  not  represented,  that  your  money 
be^n  to  fall  short?  I  know  nothinjg  of 
that,  but  I  ha? e  never  been  in  want  or  mo- 
ney. 

Have  you  not  stated  to  your  sister,  that  you 
were  beginning  to  be  short  of  money,  tliat 
you  were  getting  poor  ?  I  do  net  know  whe- 
ther I  have  said  it,  but  that  hw  never  hap- 
pened to  roe. 

Have  you  never  represented  to  your  sister, 
that  she  should  economise  as  much  as  possi- 
ble?   Yea. 

And  retrench  every  superfluity?  I  have 
represented  to  her,  that  she  ought  to  econo- 
mise, because  she  has  no  fortune  at  home. 

Have  you  not  represented,  **  Did  yeu  but 
know  the  pain  I  feel  in  not  having  done  so  V* 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  wrote  that,  but  I 
never  have  had  need  of  money. 

Have  you  not  added,  *'  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
was  ^ilty  of  extravagance,  but  I  have  not 
deprived  my  self  of  many  things,  which  were 
almost  useless  V*  How  do  you  wish  me  to  re- 
collect what  I  have  written  T**  (Comment 
^oules-vous  que  je  me  rappelle  ce  que  j'ai 
ecrit?") 

When  you  have  spoken  to  the  house  of 
aomethinff  which  you  call  a  double  entendre, 
was  not  the  eflfect  of  that  to  this  effect :  ^  I 
bad  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing 
which  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  has 
done  me.  Upon  the  S4th  of  last  month  I 
was  taking  some  refreshment  at  my  aunt 
Clara*s,  when  I  was  informed  an  unknown 

Eerson  desired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  that 
e  would  trust  it  to  know  one  else.  I  went 
down  stairs,  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into 
my  room.  Judse  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  broke  the  seal!  A  proposal  was  made  to  me 
to  set  off  for  London,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  governess :  I  was  promised  high  pro- 
tection, and  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time. 
The  letter  was  without  signature ;  but  to  as- 
sure me  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I 
mieht  draw  on  a  banker  for  as  much  money 
as  I  wished." 

The  Attorney  General  stated,  that  he  had 
not  interposed  when  the  counsel  against  the 
bill  had  asked  as  to  particular  expressions  used 
by  the  witness,  but  that  now  that  he  was 
piuceeding  to  read  a  long  letter,  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  submit,  that  the  regular  course  was 
for  him  to  produce  it,  and  put  it  into  tlie  hand 
Of  the  witness,  and  to  ask  whether  it  is  her 
band- writing  or  not ;  and  that  he  had  no 
right,  fwithout  having  so  done,  to  read  the 
contents  of  a  letter,  which  was  assumed  to 
exist, 

.  Mr.  Williams  submitted*  that  bo  had 
been  perfectly  in  order.  .  In  crosa^exa* 
nstnations  there  were  two  modes  which  an 
advocate  had  a  right  to  tak«,  with  a  view 
to  ivy  the  veracity  of  a  whneai*    First,  as 
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in  thejcasebeibreriieir  lordriiips,  in  parde 
evidence,  supporing  the  witness  to  have 
made  any  particular  statement,  at  any  par- 
ticular time  or  to  any  given  number  of 
persons,  which  was  untrue,  it  was  coaM>e^ 
tent  to  give  in  evidence  not  one  woro  in 
contradictioDi  unless  the  witness  bad  been 
previously  asked  as  to  that  stateaaenf,  ef 
ffenerslly   examined   upon  that  subject* 
Not  tin  the  witness  should  be  so  examined, 
and  the  answer,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
obtained,  was  it  competent  for  the  cross- 
examuQiog  advocate  to  call  one  of  the  nu- 
merous persons  assumed  to  be  in  a  eon* 
dition  to  contradict  the  witness.     The 
analogy  with  this  case  was  close  and  ob* 
vious.     Of  course,  this  alternative  re- 
sulted from  the  examination,  an  examina* 
tlon  of  great  importance  in  eliciting  truth ; 
either  he  must  contradict  the  witness  im- 
mediately>  or  he  can  put  himself  in  a  coo* 
dition  to  contradict  the  witness  at  a  futuro 
period.      Either   the    witness   admitted 
what  was  pontrary  to  the  evidence  grveo, 
and  thus  save  a  self-contradiction,  or  the 
witness  oenied  it,  and  then  the  party  to 
be  affected  was  in  the  predicament  of  set- 
ting himself  right  and  the  witness  wrong. 
To  assimilate  the  case  to  the  present, 
where  the  writing  of  a  letter  was  the 
question,  the  rule  of  evidence  was  tho 
same  as  he  had  sts^ed  respeodng  parole 
evidence.    In  the  same  way  as  in  paroto 
evidence  the  witness  was  asiced,  whether 
he  had  said  this  or  that,  so  had  he  a  ri^ht 
here  to  ask  the  witness  whether  she  had 
written  this  or  that.    He  had  the  chance 
of  a  denial  of  having  so  written,  that  he 
might  not  onlv  have  the  contradiction  to 
the  evidence  which  the  writing  contained^ 
but  also  the  advantage  of  the  contradic- 
tion to  the  denial  of  having  so  written, 
which  went  further  to  destror  the  genera! 
credit  of  the  witness,  as  well  as  the  truth 
of  the  particular  evidence  given  by  that 
witness.    In  matter  of  evidence  he  would 
not  quote  nisi  prittt  cases  to  their  lord* 
shipSt  but  that  the  oblique  and  collaterd 
memoirs  of  counsel  could  not  be  relied  on 
with  aonfidencei  as  they  exercised  their 
memory  only  for  a  party,  and  one  recol« 
lected  one  thing,  and  another  another 
thing  more  strongly,  remembering  best 
that  which  suited  best  the  purpose  of  each* 
Although  he  was  ashamed  to  quote  oases 
to  their  lordships  and  the  learned  jndgeai 
deeming  it  unfair,  as  he  did,  where  tbera 
was  no  opportunity  of  eonauUibi^  and  do- 
liberating  upon  the  various  beanngt,  y«i 
ha  was  compelled,  if  he  would  0(Ar  rely 
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vpon  memory,  which  was  to  fallacious,  to 
refer  their  lordships  to  a  case  at  nisipritUp 
before  a  judge  whose  distinguished  cha- 
racter could  not  be  raised  by  any  praises 
of  his,  and  who,  though  not  knoWn  to  him, 
must  have  been  well  known  to  many  of 
their  lordships.  Lord  Kenyon,  in  1802, 
presided  in  the  case  of  Sackville  v.  Bow, 
which  was  a  question  whether  goods  taken 
in  execution  were  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  or  another  person.  A  witness  for 
the  plaintiff  was  cross-examined  as  to  a 
contradiction  to  his  testimony  contained 
in  an  affidavit.  Lord  Kenyon,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evidence  was 
not  less  eminent  than  the  other  ereat  qua- 
h'fications  of  his  lordship,  said,  if  the  affi- 
davit was  not  in  court,  tne  witnesses  could 
not  be  examined  respecting  it.  This  was 
quite  clear  and  quite  well  understood  in 
point  of  practice.  But  with  the  affidavit 
m  court,  it  was  competent  to  have  put  all 
the  questions  proposed  to  the  witness  wfth 
the  view  of  contradicting  him*  If  the 
affidavit  was  not  there,  it  would  have  been 
a  mere  waste  of  time  to  examine  as  to  it, 
because  no  contradiction  could  be  given 
in  any  authentic  shape.  This,  then,  was 
a  case  quite  in  favour  of  the  right  which 
he  claimed  to  cross-examine  this  witness, 
as  to  the  writing  of  letters  which  were  in 
court.  The  learned  judge  assumed  that, 
if  the  affidavit  was  in  court,  it  would  be 
quite  regular  to  examine  upon  it.  But 
that,  he  contended,  was,  in  fact,  a  deci- 
sion in  his  favour.  Their  lordships  would 
permit  him  to  mention  also,  that  at  the 
fast  assizes  for  the  county  of  York  there 
was  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Bay- 
ley,  in  which  his  learned  friend  was 
against,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  with  him.  There 
it  was  allowed  to  counsel  to  read  from  a 
letter  its  contents,  in  order  to  contradict 
the  evidence  of  a  witness,  without  its 
being  required  to  put  the  letter  into  that 
witness's  hands.  Mr.  Brougham  was  per- 
mitted to  cross-examine  upon  that  letter, 
and  did  so ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was, 
that  the  witness  was  contradicted  to  the 
whole  extent  of  that  part  of  his  testimony 
to  which  the  letter  was  applicable ;  to  the 
whole  extent  to  which  he  was  allowed  to 
cross-examibe  him  on  it,  and  until  he  was 
able  to  contradict  and  refute  his  evidence. 
To  this  rule,  however,  the  attortiey-gene- 
ral  had  made  an  objection :  and  he  would 
not  say  that  it  was  a  captious  objection  on 
hb  part ;  for  no  doubt,  he  knew  its  con- 
sequence; he  fblt  that  he  was  fighting 
fSft  atii  etjbcis ;  and  here  was  an  impor- 


tant objection  i|;oing  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  case.  But  now  that  be  (Mr.  Wil* 
liams)  spoke  of  authorities,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  inform  his  learned  friends, 
that  he  had  even  their's,  which  was  not  a 
mean  one,  and  to  the  same  effect.  He 
had  the  authority  ofhis  majesty's  attorney 
and  solicitor  general  themselves ;  where- 
fore he  thought  such  an  objection  as  they 
had  made,  came  now,  a  little  too  late.  Of 
the  two  cases  he  had  mentioned  to  their 
lordships,  one  was  a  case  at  nisi  priuSy  and 
one  he  cited  from  memory.  But  here 
had  been  the  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
ral looking  on,  for  two  hours,  by  the 
clock,  while  he  (Mr.  Williams)  had  been 
examining  the  witness  from  a  written 
paper,  without  making  any  objection. 
Surely  this  implied  the  sanction  of  their 
authoritjf  too;  and  the  objection  made 
came  from  them  a  little  too  late. 

Mr.  Brougham  only  begged  to  state, 
from  his  own  recollection,  that  in  the  case 
to  which  Mr.  Williams  had  referred,  the 
rule  was  decided  to*be  that  which  his 
learned  friend  had  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley.  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  put- 
ting a  writing  into  the  hands  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  asking  him  to  deny  or  to  ac- 
knowledge his  own  hand-writing — nothing 
more.  He  proved  it,  and  then  Mr.  Scar- 
lett objected  to  his  examining  to  the  con- 
tents or  the  writing  of  that  letter,  upon 
which  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  held  that  he 
had  a  right  to  examine  the  witness  from 
such  letter,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  without 
showing  it  to  that  witness.  The  learned 
judge  so  ruled,  for  this  obvious  reason- 
that  if  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  did  show  it  to 
the  other,  there  must  be  an  end,  at  once, 
of  all  possibility  of  his  trying  the  witness's 
credit. 

The  Attorney  General  would  dismiss  the 
two  cases  which  had  been  cited  with  this 
observation — that  counsel  who  quoted 
cases  from  memory  always  did  so  accord- 
ing to  their  own  impressions  of  the  law 
upon  the  subject :  those  in  question  had 
been  cited  by  his  learned  friends  in  their 
own  favour.  He  should  not  remark  upon 
the  declaration  which  had  been  used  by 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams.  <<  It  i^ 
mine  and  your  lordships'  duty"  T  contitraed 
the  learned  gentleman)  <*  to  look  upon 
this  question  according  to  those  rules  by 
which  your  lordships  will  conceive  your- 
selves to  be  bound ;"  he  meant  the  rules 
of  evidence  applying  to  other  courts  of 
justice.  Whether  the  question  was  one 
that  was  material  or  immaterial,  if  he  felt 
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fh»i  his  leamed  ftiaodf  were  treodiiag  at 
all,  or  goio^  beyond  that  which  was  legal 
and  right,  it  was  his  duty  directly  to  ob- 
ject to  the  course  they  were  taking.    One 
of  the  proposiUons  which  had  been  ad* 
.  vanced  he  should  dispute ;  and  that  was, 
as  to  the  means  to  be  used  in  order  to 
procure  the  contradiction  of  any  fact  or 
expression  previously  deposed  to  by  a 
witness.    In  the  first  placet  the  position 
which  had  been  contended  for  applied 
only  to  parole  evidence :  herot  their  lord- 
ships would  observe*  they  were  not  upon 
Dsrole  evidence,   but  on  a  long  letter. 
His  learned  friend  said-— and  he  must  be* 
lieve  him,  of  course,  though  the  fact  rested 
upon  his  own  statement  only—that  he 
had  that  letter  in  his  possession.    Now  his 
objection  was  this--not  that  they  might 
put  that  letter  into  the  witness's  hands, 
and  ask  her  if  it  was  her  hand«writing ; 
and  then,  if  she  denied  it,  prove  it  was, 
(which  they  mi^ht  undoubtedly  do) ;  or 
in  case  she  admitted  it,  and  that  it  con- 
tained a  contradiction  to  what  she  had 
aaid,  that  then  the  letter  might  be  used 
in  evidence  (which  thev  would  be  equally 
competent  to  do).     But  he  contended 
that  they  could  not  examine  the  witneu 
upon  any  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  which 
was  not  produced  in  evidence,  nor  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  witness,  in  order  to 
prove  the  writing.    The  decision  of  lord 
kenyon,atfi>ftj9r«tf«,  proceeded  upon  the 
same  principle.    His  learned  friends  had 
not  pursued  the  regular  course ;  they  did 
sot  put  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the 
witness,  and  ask  her  if  it  was  her  hand- 
writing, which  unquestionably  it  would 
have  been  competent  for  them  to  do ;  they 
might  prove  that  a  statement  in  the  letter 
was  in  contradiction  to  a  statement  made 
at  their  lordships'  bar ;  but  that  part  of 
the  letter  alone  would  be  evidence.    He 
meant  to  contend,  that  they  could  not 
bring  a  written  document  of  this  nature 
in  evidence,  unless  under  the  particular 
circumstances  which  he  had  stated.  They 
had  a  right  to  ascertain  if  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  witness  or  not ;  and,  if  they 
could  ascertain  that  fact,  then  thev  would 
have  a  right  to  use  the  letter.    The  do- 
cument must  speak  for  itself,  it  being  in 
writing.    So  far  from  his  learned  friends 
having  established,  therefore,  that  he  (the 
attorney-general)    was  wrong,   he   sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships  that  his  learned 
friends  were  in  that  case,  and  that  he  was 
right*    If  he  had  suffered  those  learned 
gentlemen  to  proceed  so  long  in  an  irre- 
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gular  course^  that  oug^t  not  to  be  allowed 
to  operate  agaidst  him.  What  he  ven- 
tured to  stand  upon  was  tbis-^that  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Williams  was  ab 
irregular  one.  The  proper  way  woold  be 
to  put  the  letter  into  the  witness's  hands. 
If  she  admitted  it  to  be  of  her  writing,  it 
might  then  be  a  question  what  part  of  it 
should  be  taken  as  evidence  or  not.  Hia 
learned  friends  had  no  right  to  cross-exa- 
mine the  witness,  assuming  the  admission 
of  that  letter,  and  upon  the  facts  which  it 
contained.  As  to  what  had  been  said 
about  an  affidavit  and  a  letter,  he  accepted 
the  challenge  of  his  lesrned  friend;  and 
woold  maintain  that  there  was  no  diflSsr- 
ence,  so  far  as  regarded  the  legal  rule  for 
which  he  was  contending,  between  a  letter 
and  an  affidavit :  wheUier  it  was  an  affi« 
davit  or  any  other  writing,  in  every  case, 
that  written  instrument  must  be  proved. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  more  preferable  course  would  be 
for  the  queen's  counsel  to  go  directly  to 
work.  They  should  produce  the  letter— 
they  should  ask  the  witness  whether  or  no 
it  was  her  hand-writing ;  and  then  if  Bho 
doubted  or  denied  it,  that  would  be  no 
matter,  because  others  need  not  doubt 
about  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  examine 
others  as  to  her  hand- writing ;  and  thca 
it  would  be  seen  how  far  that  which  waa 
written  in  the  letter  might  be  in  contra- 
diction, or  otherwise,  to  what  she  had  de- 
posed at  the  bar.  There  might  be,  as  he 
apprehended,  danger  in  the  other  course. 
Counsel  might  hold  the  letter  in  their 
hands,  and  say  to  witness,  **  Did  you  not 
write  this,  or  something  like  this?**  and 
she  might  reply,  '<  I  wrote  to  this  or  that 
effect;'  so  tnat  there  would  be  nothing 
like  a  definite  answer,  and  infinite  time 
would  be  consumed.  Therefore  such  a 
course,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  desired 
object  by  a  direct  and  speedy  method, 
would  be  as  circuitous  as  for  himself  to  go 
round  by  Hempstead  and  Highgate  to  hia 
own  house. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  what- 
ever his  own  opinion  might  be  upon  this 
question,  it  was  one  which  he  thought  it 
would  be  most  advisable  to  refer  to  the 
learned  judges.  They  might  be  asked, 
what  would  be  the  rule  of  evidence,  in  the 
courts  below,  applicable  to  a  case  similar 
to  the  present.  He  by  no  means  concur- 
red in  the  view  which  had  been  taken  of 
it  by  the  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken. 
When  he  (the  lord  chancellor)  had  the 
honour  of  attending  courts  of  law^  he  nX* 
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wijrs  understood  the  rale  to  stand  thus  :--- 
if  a  witness  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  it 
was  intended  to  shake  the  credit  of  that 
witness,  counsel  might  proceed  (as  it  was 
Guite  competent  for  them  to  do)  to  prove 
Uiat  he  or  she  had  made  a  declaration  of 
another  sort,  viva  voce,  or  by  writing,  (if 
he  or  she  ever  had  addressed  to  another 
person  such  and  such  a  declaration),  from 
that  which  was  then  recently  made  at  the 
bar*  If  the  witness  had  done  so,  and  that 
was  made  to  appear,  it  went  directly  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  such  witness 
upon  his  examination  in  chief.  If  the  wit- 
ness, however,  in  such  a  case»  denied  that 
he  or  she  ever  did  make  such  a  declaration 
(whether  by  letter  or  otherwise),  it  was 
equally  competent  for  the  other  party  to 
prove  that,  notwithstanding  that  denial, 
the  witness  had  made  such  contradictory 
statement  or  declaration ;  that  it  was  in 
contradiction  to  what  the  witness  had 
already  affirmed.  A  question  of  this 
kind,  he  remembered,  arose  upon  the 
Berkeley  peerage ;  although  there  it  was 
endeavoured,  not  to  impugn,  but  to  con* 
firm  a  witness's  testimony.  Their  lord- 
ships must  see  that  in  their  case  the  rule 
of  parole  evidence  must  apply  where  the 
declaration  was  a  verbal  one.  It  was 
long  since  be  had  ceased  to  mingle  in  the 
busmess  of  common*law  courts ;  but  twenty 
years  ago  the  rule  of  evidence  in  a  case 
like  the  present  was  quite  clear:  they 
showed  the  letter  to  the  witness,  and 
asked  him  **  Did  he  write  or  subscribe 
it,  yes  or  no  ?"  If  the  witness  denied  that 
such  letter  had  been  so  written  or  sub- 
scribed by  him,  and  another  person  at- 
tempted to  prove,  and  did  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  it  was  written 
or  subscribed  by  the  witness,  then  that 
denial  destroyed  altogether  the  credit  of 
his  examination.  But  their  lordships 
would  easily  see  (unless  they  introduced 
a  great  deal  more  limitation  than  had  been 
attempted  to  be  done)  what  a  state  they 
would  be  in.  Because^  if  counsel  pro- 
ceeded in  this  way,  they  might  go  back 
to  any  distance  of  time,  and  ask  witnesses 
if  such  or  such  a  letter  had  been  written 
by  them ;  and  if  the  witness  was  erroneous 
in  her  answer,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
very  serious  consequences  might  arise 
from  her  error.  He  should  propose  that 
the  following  Question  be  referred  to  the 
learned  Judges :  *<  Whether,  in  the  courts 
below,  a  party  on  cross-examination 
would  be  allowed  to  represent,  in  the 
statement  of  a  questioui  toe  contents  of  a 
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letter,  and  to  ask  the  witness  whether  she 
had  written  a  letter  with  those  contents, 
or  contents  to  the  like  effect,  without 
having  first  shown  to  the  witness  the 
letter,  and  having  asked  her  whether  she 
wrote  that  letter,  or  put  a  signature 
thereto  ?" 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  thought,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  if  the  witness 
had  confessed  this  paper  to  be  her  hand- 
writing, that  the  cross-examination  upon 
the  strength  of  it  was  quite  regular.  But 
his  doubt  upon  the  subject  was  this — that 
it  should  have  been  proved.  Counsel 
were  making  the  same  use  of  this  unauthen- 
ticated  paper  as  if  it  had  been  already  re- 
gularly proved.  If  tlie  witness  had  de- 
clared it  was  her  hand-writing,  then  they 
might  have  been  allowed  to  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  cross-examination;  but  he 
doubted,  under  present  circumstances, 
whether  they  had  a  right  to  make  any  use 
of  it  whatever.  What,  he  would  ask,  had 
the  whole  of  the  cross-examination  tended 
to  ?  To  discredit  the  witness,  if  he  might 
use  the  term,  by  anticipation.  Havmg 
shown  her  that  letter,  it  should  be  proved; 
but  that  could  not  be  done  at  the  present 
moment,  because  they  could  not  interrupt 
her  testimony.  The  witness  then,  as  far 
as  these  letters  went,  must  leave  the  bar, 
an  uncontradicted  witness :  and  the  fact 
bein^  so,  she  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
it.  Instead  of  this,  here  had  been  a  cross- 
examination  of  nearly  two  hours,  and  he 
protested  against  a  proceeding  like  that 
upon  which  their  lordships  were  called 
upon  to  interfere  being  allowed  to  produce 
any  discredit  of  the  witness  in  this  stage. 
A  very  extraordinary  objection  had  been 
made  to  the  attorney-general,  that  be- 
cause he  did  not  intertere  before,  as  he 
might  have  done,  he  ought  not  to  inter* 
fere  now ;  so  that,  because  that  which  was 
irregular  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  for 
an  hour  or  two,  it  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

The  £arl  of  Lauderdale  had  a  doubt 
whether  their  lordships  could  put  the  pro- 
posed question :  supposing  the  signature 
or  subscription  were  shown  and  proved, 
non  constat  that  that  which  preceded  the 
signature  might  not  have  been  subse- 
quently altered. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought,  that 
another  question  had  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  examination.  The  Question  was, 
whether  parties  were  entitled  to  examine 
upon  certain  expressions?  But  previously 
to  the  ascertaining  of  thiS|  thec^  "ii^ 
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another  qvetlion  to  bo  cooriderodi  upoa 
which,  he  confested,  he  had  a  4oubtt  and 
should  ]ike  to  hear  the  opinion  of  otbera. 
It  vras»  whether,  when  a  letter  was  proved, 
counsel  had  a  right  to  readt  for  instance^ 
a  line  or  two,  and  to  ask  a  fitness  a  ques- 
tion upon  those  two  lines  ?  This  was  a 
point  of  law,  and  of  course  he  felt  a  diffi- 
culty upon  the  subject.  For  his  own 
part,  so  far  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  was 
concerned,  he  should  think  that  in  all 
cases,  if  any  letter  were  produced  in 
court,  the  witness  had  a  right  to  see  the 
whole  of  it,  and  then  to  say  whether  or 
no  it  had  been  written  by  him.  He  could 
imastne,  that  under  very  many,  and  in- 
deed under  all  circumstances,  the  reading 
of  a  part,  or  the  exhibition  of  a  part,  only, 
roust  tend  to  the  deception  of  a  witness. 

Lord  Redesdale  thought,  that  if  the 
witness  admitted  the  letter  to  be  her 
hsnd-writingi  the  examination  might  be 
proceeded  in.  If  not,  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed. 

Lord  Erskine  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
niight  show  the  witness  a  small  psrt  of 
the  letter,  in  order  to  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  of 
ber  writing  or  not. 

The  following  Questions  were  then  put 
Co  the  learned  Judges : 

',*  Whether,  in  the  courts  below,  a  party  on 
**  cross-exami nation  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
"  present,  in  the  statement  of  a  question,  the 
^  contents  of  a  letter,  and  to  ask  the  witness 
^  whether  the  witness  wrote  a  letter  to  any 
<*  person  with  such  contents,  or  contents  to  the 
^  like  effect,  without  havinz  first  shewn  to 
**  the  witness'the  letter,  snd  having  asked  that 
**  witness  whether  the  witness  wrote  that  let- 
**  ter,  and  his  admitting  that  be  wrote  such, 
•'letter? 

**  Secondly,  whether  when  a  letter  is  pro- 
'^  duccd  in  the  courts  below,  the  court  would 
^  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked,  upon  shewing 
"  the  witness  only  a  part  of,  or  one  or  more 
<*  lines  of  such  letter,  and  not  the  whole  of  it 
"  whether  he  wrote  such  part,  or  such  one  or 
**  more  lines ;  and  in  case  the  witness  shall 
'*  not  admit  that  he  did  or  did  not  write  the 
'*  same,  the  witness  can  be  examined  to  the 
**  contents  of  such  letter.'' 

The  questions  being  banded  to  the  lord 
chief  justice,  the  learned  Judges  begged  leave 
.  to  reth-e.  Af\er  a  short  time  the  learned 
Judges  returned. 

Lord  Chief  Juttice  Abboit.^My  lords ;  the 
Judges  have  conferred  upon  the  questions  pro- 
pounded to  them  bv  your  lonlships :  the  first 
question  was  in  these  words,  "  Whether,  in 
**  the  courts  below,  a  party  on  cross-examina- 
**  tipn  would  be  allowed  to  represent^  in  the 
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*<  statement  of  a  question,  the  contents  of  « 
**  letter,  and  to  asic  the  witness  whether  be 
**  wrote  such  a  letter  to  any  person  with  such 
**  contents,  or  contents  to  the  like  effect,  with- 
^  out  having  first  shewn  to  the  witness, the  let- 
**  ter,  and  asked  the  witness  whether  he  wrote 
**  the  letter,  and  bis  admitting  that  he  wiote 
"that  letter?" 

The  judges  are  of  opinion  that  that  question 
must  be  answered  by  them  in  the  negative ; 
and  the  reason  and  foundation  of  our  opinion 
is  shortly  this — the  contents  of  every  written 
paper  are,  according  to  the  ordinary  and  well- 
established  rules  of  evidence,  to  be  proved  by 
the  paper  itself,  and  by  that  alone,  if  the  paper 
be  in  existence ;  the  proper  course  therefore, 
my  lords,  is,  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  no 
that  letter  is  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  wit- 
ness ;  if  the  witness  admits  it  is  of  his  or  her 
hand-writing,  the  cross*examining  counsel 
may, at  his  proper  season,  read  that  letter  as  evi- 
dence ;  and  when  the  letter  Is  produced,  then, 
my  lords,  the  whole  of  the  letter  is  made  evi- 
dence. One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rule  requiring 
the  production  of  written  instruments,  is  in 
order  that  the  court  may  be  possessed  of  the 
whole.  If  the  course  which  is  here  proposed 
should  be  followed,  the  cross-examinine  coun- 
sel may  put  the  court  in  possession  only  of  a 
part  of  the  eon  tents  of  the  written  paper,  and 
thus  the  court  may  never  be  in  possession  of 
the  whole,  though  it  mav  happen  that  the 
whole,  if  produced,  may  have  an  effect  very 
different  from  that  which  might  be  produced 
by  a  statement  of  a  part. 

My  lords,  the  next  question  proposed  by 
your  lordships,  is, ''  Whether  when  a  letter  b 
**  produced  m  the  courts  below,  the  court 
^  would  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked,  shewing 
"  the  witness  only  a  part,  or  one  or  naore  lines 
<<  of  such  letter,  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  who* 
**  ther  he  wrote  such  part  or  such  one  or  more 
**  lines ;  and  if  he  should  not  admit  that  he 
*^  did  or  did  not  write  such  part,  whether  he 
'<  can  be  examined  to  the  contents  of  such 
**  letter.''  The  Judges  beg  your  lordships 
permission  to  divide  this  question  into  two 
parts:  in  answer  to  the  nrst  part,  namely, 
**  Whether  when  a  letter  is  produced  in  the 
courts  below,  the  court  would  allow  a  witness 
to  he  asked,  shewing  the  witness  only  a  part, 
or  one  or  more  lines  of  such  letter,  ana  not 
the  whole  of  it,  whether  he  wrote  such  part?*^ 
the  Judges  are  of  opinion,  that  that  question 
should  be  answered  by  them  in  the  affirma- 
tive to  the  question  in  that  form ;  but  in  v^ 
swer  to  the-latter  par^  which  is  this,  <*  and 
in  case  the  witness  sliali  not  admit  that  he 
did  or  did  not  write  such  part,  whether  he  can 
be  examined  to  the  contents  of  such  letter?" 
that  the  learned  Judges  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, for  the  reason  I  have  already  gnren ; 
namely,  that  the  paper  itself  is  to  be  prorluced, 
in  order  that  the  whole  maybe  seen,  and  Ibe 
one  part  explained  by  the  other. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  after  a  copai« 
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derable  pause,  observed,  that  the  question 
of  striking  out  the  latter  part  of  the  evi- 
dence from  their  minutes,  was  one  of  im- 
portance, on  which  he  at  present  delivered 
no  opinion,  but  which  deserved  their 
lordships'  consideration. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  a  hope  that 
their  lordships  would  hear  htm  before 
they  came  to  any  resolution  upon  this 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughtnore  conceived 
the  subject  to  be  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction 
of  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  fairly  state  his 
own  impressions  respecting  it.  He  should 
be  elad  also  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other 
noble  lords,  although  he  himself  saw  but 
one  way  of  getting  out  of  their  difiBculty. 
The  opinion  of  the  judges  went  to  affect 
the  whole  of  that  day's  proceeding,  and  if 
they  were  not  to  persevere  in  an  irregular 
course,  neither  ought  what  had  been  irre- 
gular to  remain  upon  their  Journals.  He 
thought,  too,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
allow  the  evidence  upon  an  examination 
wludi  had  been  erroneously  pursued,  to  so 
forth  to  the  public.  This  might  serve  the 
purposes  of  the  defence,  by  casting  gene- 
lal  discredit  as  soon  as  po&sible  on  a  wit- 
ness's testimony,  but  it  was  for  their  lord- 
'  ships  to  prevent  any  improper  influence 
over  the  administration  of  justice*  He 
should  therefore  in  the  mean  time  move, 
that  afler  communication  was  made  to 
counsel  of  the  opinion  delivered  bv  the 
judges,  they  should  also  be  informed  that 
the  whole  evidence  with  regard  to  the  let- 
ters would  be  expunged  from  the  minutes 
of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that 
they  could  not  strike  all  this  evidence  out 
of  their  minutes  without  in  the  first  place 
hearing  counsel  against  it. 

Lord  Erskine  stated,  that  the  examina* 
tion  had  not  been  objected  to  till  it  had 
proceeded  a  very  considerable  length.  If 
the  whole  evidence  taken  under  it  were 
struck  out,  their  lordships  must,  in  con- 
sistency, go  back,  and  strike  out  many 
other  pieces  of  evidence.  They  were  pro- 
bably not  aware  how  far  this  would  carry 
them,  or  that  it  might  lead  to  the  necessity 
of  revising  the  whole  of  their  minutes,  and 
to  infinite  debate  upon  what  parts  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  expuogecL  In  any 
case,  however,  the  counsel  ought  to  be 
beard  if  their  lordships  entertained  the 
present  question. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdcfwn  observed, 
•that  he  nndarstoed  the  usual  practice  to 
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be,  when  counsel  on  one  side  were  induced 
to  forbear  stating  their  objection  in 
due  time,  and  delayed  it  till  the  examina- 
tion which  it  applied  to  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  close,  it  should  not  impose 
on  the  opposite  counsel  the  necessity  of 
re-commencing  his  whole  examination. 
No  counsel  in  the  world  could  begin  at 
once  with  the  material  questions  of  his 
cross-examination,  if  by  some  after-objec- 
tion it  was  probable  that  he  must  begin  de 
novOf  because  then  the  witness  would  be 
placed  on  his  guard  and  see  plainly  before 
him  the  object  and  course  of  the  questions 
addressed  to  him.  The  error  lay  with 
those  counsel  who  omitted  to  bring  for- 
ward a  sound  objection  at  the  proper 
time,  and  it  appeared  to  him  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  administration  of  justice 
that  this  principle  should  be  well  under- 
stood. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  the 
question  of  striking  out  this  evidence  from 
their  minutes  was  to  be  debated,  it  ought 
to  be  debated  with  a  full  statement  before 
them  of  the  whole  matter,  and  in  that 
case  it  would  be  proper  to  adjourn  till  the 
next  day.  It  certainly  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  most  important  and  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  GrenvUle  was  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  proceed  upon  the  motion  till 
some  application  was  made  on  the  part  of 
counsel  for  that  purpose,  nor  until  afler  it 
was  shown,  question  by  question,  and 
article  by  article,  to  what  parts  the  objec- 
tion was  applied. 

The  Earl  of  Donoiighmore  observed, 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  order 
of  their  lordships'  proceedings ;  he  was 
but  a  simple  peer  amongst  many.  He 
objected  to  an  examination  appearing  nnd 
going  forth  which  the  judges  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  irregular.  That  opinion  of 
the  judges  ought,  in  his  view,  to  be  con- 
strued as  looking  backward  as  well  as  for- 
ward, and  as  affecting  the  whole  of  that 
day's  examination.  If,  however,  this  was 
contrary  to  the  general  impression  of  their 
lordships,  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his 
motion. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  in- 
formed, that  upon  cross-examination,  counsel 
cannot  be  allowed  to  represent,  in  the  state- 
ment of  a  question,  the  contents  of  a  letter, 
and  to  ask  toe  witness  whether  the  witness 
wrote  a  letter  to  any  person  with  such  con- 
tents, or  contents  to  the  like  effect,  unless  the 
letter  is  first  shewn  to  the  witness,  and  the 
witness  is  asked  whether  he  wrote  sucK  V^^x^x^^ 
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and  admits  that  he  did  write  it ;  and  also,  that 
the  House  will  allow  a  witness  to  be  asked 
ii|>on  cross-examination,  upon  shewing  such 
witness  onljr  a  part,  or  one  or  more  lines  of 
such  letter,  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  whether 
he  wrote  such  part,  or  such  one  or  more  lines: 
but  if  the  witness  should  not  admit  that  he 
wrote  such  part  or  such  one  or  more  lines, 
the  witness  cannot  be  examined  to  the  effect 
of  the  contento  of  the  letter,  unless  it  ts  shewn 
to  him,  and  he  admits  that  he  wrote  it. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  iri//iam«.— Is  that  your  hand-writinj;? 
(a  letter  being  put  into  the  hand  of  the  wit- 
ness.)   Yes. 
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ney-general  represented  it,  what  mutt  be 
its  immediate  and  necessarv  consequetoce  i 
The  only  principle  on  which  the  letter 
was  at  all  admitted  was,  that  it  might 
show  a  contradiction  to  the  evidence  on 
the  examination  in  chief.    This  was  the 
foundation  of  its  admissibilitj.    It  was  in 
this  light  only  that  letters  or  old  affida- 
Tits,  not  appertaining   to  the  cause  ia 
hand,  could  be  made  matter  of  evidence. 
The  course  which  he  now  proposed  to 
pursue  with  the  witness  was  according^to 
the  established  practice  as  he  understood 
it,  as  he  had  observed  it,  as  he  had  suf- 


Ts"  hat  side  yourmiUng?    It  is  my  writ-    fered  from  it.  The  wriUne  wa.  introduced 
: J  o  ^  fgp  ij^^  ggjg  purpose  of  pomtmg  out  a 

contradiction.    Why  were  they  to 
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Take  the  next— Is  the  next  page  your  writ- 
ing ?    Yes. 

And  the  next  ?    Yes. 

Even  to  the  end  ?    Yes,  to  the  end. 

And  the  address  ?    Yes. 

And  the  date  and  the  place  ?    Yes. 

Look  at  that.  [Another  letter  being  shown 
to  the  witness.[  Is  that  first  page  your  writ- 
ing ?    Yes. 

And  the  next  f    Yes. 

And  the  last?    Yes. 

The  whole ?    To  the  end. 

Is  the  first  page  of  that  letter  your  writing, 
the  date  and  altogether?  [Another  letter 
being  shewn  to  the  witness.]    Yes. 

And  the  next  page  ?    Yes. 

Name  and  all  ?    Yes,  all  mine. 

The  Letters  were  severally  handed  in,  and 
marked  by  the  clerk  assistant 

Mr,  Attorney  General  objected  to  any  ques- 
tion being  put  as  to  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters, and  submitted  that  the  written  instru- 
ments roust  be  produced,  and  must  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr*  WtUiams  remarked,  that  the  attor- 
ney-general's  objection  was  certainly  a 
short  one,  but  if  he  understood  it  rightly, 
a  more  important  question,  as  affecting 
the  administration  of  justice,  never  yet 
arose  from  the  beginning  of  the  law  to 
this  time.  Mo  roan  was  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  bow  with  humility  to  great 
legal  authorities,  but  in  that  high  court, 
and  in  a  cause  of  such  high  importance, 
he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he 
did  not  fairly,  candidly,  and  manfully, 
state  his  own  opinion  to  their  lordships. 
The  rule  in  question  was  one  of  practice 
rather  than  of  written  authority ;  if  there 
had  been  any  authority  in  the  books  re- 
specting it,  that  authority  should  have 
been  produced.  But  in  the  absence  of  all 
recorded  reference  or  citation  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  should  assume  that  none  was  to 
be  found.    If  the  rule  were  as  tlie  atlor- 
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till  a  future  stage  of  this  proceeding  for 
the  discovery  of  facts  which  might  be 
proved    immediately?      What  was   the 
ground  or  necessity  for  this  delay  ?     If 
restrained  in  his  present  course,  he  might 
experience  difficulties  hereafter  in  show* 
ing  the  contradiction.    The  question  was 
ofobvious  and  vital  importance.    There 
was  a  case  fiesh  in  his  recollection,  a  case 
in  whidi  he  was  himself  engaged,  and 
tried  before  a  judge,  who,  without  speak- 
ing invidiously,  be  would  sav  was  exceed- 
ed by  none  in  lesal  knowledge  (be  meant 
Mr.  Baron  Wood),  the  last  time  he  went 
the  Northern  circuit.     He,  as  counsel 
for  one  of  the  parties,  had  a  letter  in  his 
possession  contradicting  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  witnesses,  and  both  be  and  the 
learned  counsel  who  was  with  him  agreed 
that  the  letter  was  material,  and  agreed 
also  to  postpone  the  production    of  it. 
The  witness  came  and  went,  and  when  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  conceived  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  him  to  produce  it,  he  was 
informed  that  his  time  was  past,  his  op- 
portunity gone  by.     Mr.  Scarlett,   who 
was  on  the  other  side,  objected  to  it,  with 
a  taunt  which  produced  an  effect  upon 
him,  to  which  was  probably  owing  the 
present  accuracy  of  his  recollection.     It 
was  said  the  letter  was  no  evidence  in  the 
cause,  and  that  he  must  be  in  the  incuna-' 
bula  of  his  profession,  to  pretend  to  in- 
troduce it  after  having  omitted  to  do  so 
at  the  proper  moment.    The  same  rule 
held  in  parole^  evidence ;  it  was  not  the 
tenor   of    what  a  witness  said,  but  his 
words  that  constituted  evidence.      Sup- 
pose an  action  to  be  brought  for  money 
lent,  and  John  Nokes  to  prove  that  a  loan 
of  20/.  was  made  on  a  given  day  by  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant ;  if  counsel  suf- 
fered such  a  witness  to  pass,  and  after^ 
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wards  proposed  to  call  bim  to  show  that 
the  loan  was  the  other  way,  such  an  exa« 
mination  would  not  be  allowed.  By  the 
,  same  rule,  and  not  from  any  remote,  but 
from  an  unerring  and  absolute  analogy, 
he  submitted,  that  if  he  now  suffered  this 
woman  to  escape  without  questioning  her 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  writings  which 
she  had  admitted  to  be  her  own,  he  should 
be  hereafter  liable  to  be  told  that  the  time 
of  contradiction  was  gone  by.  Had  he 
waited  till  a  future  period,  the  argument 
would  have  been  that  he  had  lost  his  op* 
portunity  by  his  own  default,  and  it  would 
nave  come  with  irresistible  force.  He  felt 
the  utmost  degree  of  respect  for  the  deci- 
sions of  their  lordships,  but  he  declared  to 
God,  he  could  not  understand  on  what 
principle  of  law  or  reason  the  objection 
of  the  attorney-general  was  founded. 
.  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  the  Question 
now  depending  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance as  it  applied  to  the  evidence  which 
might  be  settled  or  unsettled  by  it.  It 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  im- 
niediately  before  them,  to  their  proceed- 
ings on  all  other  occasions,  and  involved 
a  rule  of  practice  that  might  a&ct  the 
administration  of  justice,  not  only  in  the 
highest  courts,  but  before  the  lowest  tri- 
bunals. The  great  rule  of  evidence,  as 
laid  down  and  recognised,  he  took  to  be 
this— that  without  any  previous  examina- 
tion, the  letters  or  written  statements  of 
^ither  party  on  the  record  may  be  given 
in  evidence,  because  by  putting  or  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  put  on  the  record,  he 
let  in  the  adversary  to  produce  all  the 
declarations  or  statements  which  during 
his  life  he  had  ever  made.    Suppose  he 

fave  a  witness  under  cross-examination  no 
nowlcdge  of  the  existence  of  a  written 
document  contradicting  his  testimony 
most  materially,  in  what  situation  would 
the  witness  be  placed.  Non  constat  that, 
after  the  cross-examination  had  been  con- 
cluded, the  witness  might  not  be  able  to 
explain  the  discrepancy,  and  reconcile  an 
apparent  opposition.  He  could  not  per- 
haps do  so  without  the  refreshment  or  his 
memory,  and  that  refreshment  would 
arise  out  of  the  written  document,  whe- 
ther a  letter  or  otherwise,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  counsel.  The  common  sense 
of  the  thing  was  entirelv  on  the  side  of 
her  majesty,  and  against  putting  and 
reading  the  whole  letter.  All  a  man's 
writings  were  evidence  against  himself  in 
any  cause  instituted  bv  hmi,  or  where  he 
was  defendant:  but  the  caie  of  a  witaeM 


was  different,  and  this  was  the  first  time 
it  had  been  ever  contended  that  all  a  wit- 
ness had  wi'itten  might  be  produced  in 
opposition  to  his  testimony.  If  their 
lordships  should  decide  contrary  to  what 
he  had  now  argued,  they  might  put  a  new 
rule  round  the  necks  of  the  Queen's 
counsel,  but  their  reason  would  remain 
their  own. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
whole  point  lay  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Unquestionably  the  letters  of  a  party  in  a 
cause  were  evidence  against  him ;  but  no 
declaration  in  writing  by  a  witness  could 
be  received  in  evidence  to  contradict  him 
without  being  read.  In  cross-examination 
all  that  was  wanted  was,  the  negative  by 
the  witness,  and  then  the  contradiction 
must  be  supplied :  but  it  must  be  supplied 
in  the  regular  way,  and  according  to  es- 
tablished  rule.  Where  a  witness  was 
contradicted  by  parole,  the  witness  to 
contradict  him  must  be  produced  and 
cross-examined  by  the  adverse  party,  and 
the  same  rule  applied  to  documentary 
evidence :  that  also  must  be  produced 
and  read,  that  the  nature  of  its  contents 
might  be  properly  judged  of.  This  was 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  on  the  other 
side ;  for  if  they  asked  questions  regarding 
letters,  those  letters  must  be  produced  at 
the  proper  period.  In  the  case  before 
baron  Wood,  it  was  merely  decided,  that 
matter  collateral  to  the  issue  could  not  be 
introduced ;  but  here  the  letter  itself  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  if  it  were  to  answer 
any  purpose,  it  must  be  read  in  due  course. 
It  had  been  contended,  that  this  was  doing 
injustice  to  the  witness,  who  ought  to  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  explanation ; 
but  if  that  were  required,  it  could  be 
afforded  at  any  time  by  recalling  the  wit- 
ness. The  written  declaration  of  a  wit- 
ness, like  every  other  written  paper,  must 
speak  for  itself:  no  examination  of  its 
contents  was  ever  allowed  by  parole,  and 
if  he  did  not  cite  authorities  upon  this 
point,  it  was  because  the  rule  was  too  well 
known  and  too  often  acted  upon,  to  need 
such  support. 

Lord  Enkine  observed,  that  if  questions 
founded  on  the  letters  were  put  to  the  wit- 
ness, no  further  use  could  be  made  of 
them  then,  but  they  must  be  produced  in 
the  proper  stage  of  the  case  hereafter* 
He  begged  leave  to  say,  however,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  rules  of  courts  of 
law  where  the  case  of  the  accused  foU 
lowed  immediately  that  of  the  accuser. 
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some  diflS^reoce  might  here  be  allowed, 
Decause  one  anomaTy  of  thia  proceeding 
was,  that  an  interval  must  be  allowed  for 
the  preparation  of  the  defence.  The 
proper  course  seemed  now  to  be,  that  the 
contradiction  in  the  letter  should  be 
stated  to  the  witness,  and  that  she  should 
then  be  required  to  give  her  explanation 
or  reconcilement  of  it,  the  House  being 
the  judge  how  far  that  purpose  had  been 
accomplished.  Either  tnis  must  be  done, 
or  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  would  be 
deprived  of  making  the  cross-examination 
as  to  this  point,  and  what  it  produced|  a 
part  of  their  case. 

The  following  Questions  were  then  drawn  up 
by  the  LArd-Chancellor,  and  proposed  to 
the  Learned  Judges : 

''Whetlier,  when  a  witness  is  cross-exa- 
'*  mined,  and  upon  the  production  of  a  letter 
*'  to  the  witness  under  cross-examination,  the 
''  witness  admits  that  he  wrote  that  letter, 
'*  the  witness  can  be  examined  in  the  courts 
**  below  whether  be  did  or  did  not  io  such 
**  letter  make  statements  such  as  the  counsel 
**  shall,  by  questions  addressed  to  the  witness, 
''  inquire  are  or  are  not  made  therein  ;  or 
**  whether  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  as  the 
''  evidence,  to  manifest  that  such  statements 
**  are  or  are  not  contained  therein :  And  in 
**  what  sta^e  of  the  proceedinss,  according  to 
''  the  practice  of  the  courts  beiow,  such  letter 
"  could  be  required  bv  counsel  to  be  read,  or 
''  be  permitted  by  the  court  below  to  be 
"  read  f " 

The  Questions  were  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Learned  Judges  request- 
ed leave  to  withdraw.  AfUr  a  short  time 
the  Learned  Judges  returned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Abboti.^My  lords ;  the, 
judges  have  conferred  upon  the  questions  last 
proposed  to  them  by  your  lordships :  the  first 
part  of  your  lordships  question  is  in  these  words, 
'<  Whether,  when  a  witness  is  cross-examin- 
ed, and  upon  the  production  of  a  letter  to  the 
witness  under  cross-examination,  the  wit- 
ness admits  that  he  wrote  that  letter,  the 
witness  can  be  examined  in  the  courts  below 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  in  such  letter 
make  statements,  such  as  the  counsel 
shall,  by  questions  addressed  to  the  witness, 
inquire  are  or  are  not  made  therein;  or 
whether  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  as  the 
evidence,  to  manifest  that  such  statements 
are  or  are  not  contained  in  the  letter?" 
My  lords  ;  in  answer  to  this  part  of  your  lord- 
ehips  question,  I  am  to  inform  your  lordships, 
that  the  judges  are  of  opinion,  in  the  case 
propounded,  the  counsel  cannot  by  questions 
addressed  to  the  witness,  inquire  whether  or  no 
such  statements  are  contained  in  the  letter^  but 
that  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  to  manifest 
whether  such  statements  are  or  ajenotcontain- 
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ed  in  that  letter.  My  lords ;  in  delivering  this 
opinion  to  yourlonuhips,  the  judges  do  not 
conceivethat  they  are  presumingtooffierto  your 
lordships  any  new  rule  of  evidence,  now  for  the 
first  time  introduced  by  them,  but  that  they 
found  their  opinion  upon  what,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  a  rule  of  evioence  as  old  as  any  part 
of  the  common  law  of  England ;  nameljr» 
that  the  contents  of  a  written  instrument^  if 
it  be  in  existence,  are  to  be  proved  by  that  m- 
stniment  itself,  and  not  by  parole  evidence. 
The  latter  part  of  your  lordships  question  is 
in  these  words ;  namely,  ^  In  what  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  courts  below,  such  letter  can  be  required 
by  counsel  to  be  read,  or  can  be  permitted 
by  the  courts  to  be  read  ?  *'    My  lords ;  in. 
answer  to  this4I  am  to  inform  your  lordships^ 
that  the  judges  are  of  opinion,  according  to 
the  ordinarv  rule  of  proceeding  in  the  courts 
below,  the  letter  is  to  be  read  as  the  evidcDce 
of  the  cross-examining  counsel,  as  part  of  his 
evidence  in  his  turn,  aner  he  shall  nave  open* 
ed  his  case  ;  that  that  is  the  ordinary  course  : 
but  that  if  the  counsel  who  is  cross-examin- 
ing susgests  to  the  court  that  he  wishes  to 
have  the  letter  read  immediately, in  order  that 
he  may,  after  the  contents  of  that  letter  shall 
have  Been  made  known  to  the  cour^  found 
certain  questions  upon  the  contents  of  that 
letter,  to  be  propounded  to  the  wimess,  which 
could  not  well  or  effectually  be  done  without 
reading  the  letter  itself,  that  becomes  aa  ex- 
cepted case  in  the  courts  below ;  and  for  the 
convenient  administrajtion  of  iustice  the  letter 
is  permitted  to  be  read  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  counsel ;  but  considering  it  however^  ma 
part  of  the  evidence  of  the  counsel  proposmg 
It,  and  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing such  letter  considered  as  part  of  his  evi- 
dence. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  were 
informed,  that  when  a  witness  is  cross-exa- 
mined, and  upon  the  production  of  a  letter  to 
the  witness  under  cross-examination,  the  wit- 
ness admits  he  wrote  that  letter,  the  wit* 
ness  cannot  be  examined  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  in  such  letter  make  statements  such 
as  the  counsel  shall,  by  questions  addressed  to 
the  witness,  inquire  are  or  are  not  made  there- 
in, but  that  the  letter  itself  must  be  read  as 
the  evidence,  to  manifest  that  such  statements 
are  or  are  not  contained  therein  ;  and  further, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  in 
the  regular  course  of  proceeding,  the  letter 
oug|ht  to  be  read  aAer  the  counsel  cross -ex* 
amming  ^ali  have  opened  his  case,  but  that 
the  House  will  upon  the  request  of  such  coun- 
sel, stating  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  par- 
pose  of  his  more  effectually,  in  the  course  of 
pis  cross-examination,  propounding  further 
questions  necessary  for  the  interest  of  his 
client,  permit  such  letter  to  be  read,  subject  to 
all  the  consequences  of  having  such  letter 
considered  as  part  of  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Brougham,  before  he  made  his  elecUoiv 
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whether  he  would  wish  the  letters  read  now 
or  at  a  future  stage,  reminded  the  House  of  a 
precedent  in  the  duchess  of  Kingston's  case, 
in  the  State  Trials,  where  Judith  Phillips  hdd 
been  called  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  read  a 
letter,  which  letter  was  read  as  part  of  the 
cross<  examination,  and  not  as  part  of  the  de- 
fendant's evidence,  whose  case  was  not  open^ 
ed  until  afterwards.  On  this  authority  he 
should  have  submitted  that  he  might  read 
the  letters  of  the  witness  Dement  as  part  of  her 
cross-examination. 

The  Lord'ChanciUor  told  the  counsel forthe 
Queen,  that  thev  must  make  their  choice  whe« 
ther  they  would  have  them  read  now,  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  cross-examination,  or 
would  produce  them  in  a  subseauent  stage  of 
the  business.  In  both  cases  tney  must  be 
considered  as  the  evidence  for  and  of  the 
Queen.  He  would  look  more  particularly  at 
the  duchess  of  Kingston's  casa 

Mr.  Brougham  added,  that  Mr.  Williams  had 
one  or  two  other  questions  to  put  to  the  wit- 
ness before  he  examined  her  on  the  contdlts 
of  the  letters. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  WilUams.-^You  have  been  thirteen 
months  in  Eneland  f    Yes. 

Any  more  tnan.thirteeil  months  ?  I  came 
last  year  in  the  month  of  July. 

Were  you  ever  in  England  before  ?    No. 

Wiio  came  with  you  ?  One  of  my  sisters^ 
a  friend,  Mr.  Sacchi,  and  Mr.  Krouse,  who  ac- 
coro|ianied  me. 

Your  retinue  consisted  of  two  females  and 
two  males  ?  It  was  not  my  suite,  we  were  in 
different  carriages. 

But  travelling  together  at  the  same  time, 
coming  at  the  same  time?    Yes. 

From  Vienna,  or  where?  From  Switzer- 
land. 

You  have  been  at  Vienna,  have  you  not  ?  I 
have  not  been  at  Vienna  except  with  her 
royal  highness. 

Not  since  you  were  in  her  royal  highness's 
service  ?    No. 

Have  you  been  at  Milan  since?  Yes, 
once. 

Were  you  examined  there  P    Yes. 

How  many  examined  yon  ;  was  Viroercaii 
the  counsellor  one  ?  Yes,  Vimercati  and  three 
other  gentlemen. 

Was  there  any  other  lawver  besides  Vimer- 
cati ?  There  was  the  advocate  Vimercati, 
three  other  gentlemen,  and  those  who  wrote  ^ 
I  do  not  know  whether  thereSras  an  advo- 
cate. 

Was  Mr.  Powell  one  ?    Yes. 

Was  colonel  Brown  there  ?  Yes,  he  was 
there. 

You  were  examined  more  than  once,  were 
not  you  ?  I  was  examined  but  onpe  at 
Milan. 


Any  where  else  f    I  was  examined  only  ay^ 
Milan.  ^ff 

How  long  ago  was  that  ?  A  year  ago,  in 
the  month  of  January  or  the  commencement 
of  February. 

Where  aid  you  go  from,  in  order  to  lie  ex- 
amined at  Milan  ?  I  went  from  Switzerland  to 
Milan. 

You  had  been  at  your  own  house,  had  you  ? 
Yes. 

Then  livine  at  your  own  home,  not  in  ser- 
vice ?    Yes,  I  lived  at  home. 

Have  you  finally  agreed  what  you  are  to 
have  for  your  evidence?  They  have  pro- 
mised nothing  fur  my  evidence. 

Have  you  not  asked  for  any  thing  before 
you  came,  or  for  any  promise,  before  you  came 
over  to  this  country,  upon  your  oath  ?    No. 

Or  fur  any  thing  else  for  your  personal  pre- 
sence ?  No,  I  have  only  demanaed  that  they 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  ray  journey. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  expect 
nothing  for  coming  to  this  country,  and  for 
giving  your  evidence  ?  I  expect  nothing  at 
all  for  having  come  here. 

No  benefit,  or  any  profit  of  any  kind,  yois 
mean  to  swear  ?  I  expect  no  profit  for  com- 
ing here. 

Qou  do  not  believe,  upon  your  oath,  that 
you  are  to  receive  any  DBooey,  or  benefit  of 
any  kind,  for  coming  to  England  ?  I  expect 
BO  advantage  from  coming  here,  only  that 
they  should  pay  my  expenses  back  to  Switzer* 
land,  nothing  more. 

That  is  all  you  expect  ?  Yes,  that  is  what 
I  expect. 

And  that  is  all  vou  believe  you  are  to  get  ? 
I  expect  nothing  else. 

You  believe  you  shall  have  nothing  else  f 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  have  any  thing 
more. 

You  stated  at  the  outset  that  you  never  had 
been  in  service  since  you  quitted  the  princess 
of  Wales ;  is  that  so,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  have  been 
in  no  other  service. 

Mr.  Brougham  tendered  the  letters  in  evi- 
dence. The  Solicitor  General  desired  their 
lordships  might  be  informed,  whether  the 
counsel  against  the  Bill  meant  to  put  ques- 
tions upon  the  letters  after  they  should  have 
been  read.  Mr.  Williams,  of  counsel  for  the 
Queen,  stated  that  he  should  put  a  questioa 
upon  them.  An  observation  being  made  on 
the  above  statement,  it  was  explained  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  not 
to  put  a  single  question  merely  pro/ormA^  but 
questions  bonA  jide  arisine  out  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  letters.— Mr.  Brougham  stated, 
that  the  reading  of  the  letters  would  occupy  a 
connderebie  time,-  and  that  he  was  desiroue 
tbe  witness  should  not  have  an  opportunity 
of  refieeting  upon  them  before  the  questioni 
were  proposed  to  her  upon  them. 

Ordered^  thai  the  furthec  consideration  and 
second  reading  of  the  said  Bill  be  ad* 
jpurned  to  to-morrow. 
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Saturday^  September  2. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  intituled  «<  An  Act  to  de- 
prive her  Majesty,  &c.*'  and  Counsel  being 
called  in. 

The  Lord  Chancellor^  by  leave  of  the  House, 
stated,  in  their  presence,  that  a  reference 
having  been  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
her  majesty,  at  the  close  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  trial  of  the  duchess  of  Kmg- 
ston,  where  It  was  stated,  that  a  letter  had 
bcNsn  presented  to  a  witness  (Judith  Phillips) 
on  cross-examination,  and  having  been  ac- 
knowledged by  her  to  be  her  hand-writing, 
bad  been  afterwards  read  in  evidence,  not  as 
part  of  the  defendant's  case ;  his  lordship  had 
since  referred  to  the  printed  trial,  ana  had 
compared  the  statement  contained  in  that  with 
the  Journals  of  their  lordships'  House ;  and 
his  lordship  read  at  length  the  proceedings 
touching  the  same,  both  as  they  appeared  m 
the  printed  trial  and  upon  the  Jouinals  of  the 
House;  after  which,  the  counsel  were  in* 
formed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the 
proceedings  touching  the  said  letter,  asset 
ibrth  in  the  printea  trial,  did  not  appear  to 
establish,  or  destroy,  or  affect  the  opinion  de- 
livered by  the  learned  judges  to  the  House 
yesterday;  and  that,  according  to  the  pro* 
ceedinss  as  they  appeared  upon  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  there  was  no  statement  what- 
ever there,  to  show  that  the  letter  was  ever 
read :  therefore,  the  House  vras  of  opinion,  in 
the  present  case,  to  adhere  to  the  rule  as  kid 
down  yesterday. 

Lord  Erskine  aaid— My  lords,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  me  that  what  has  been  read 
from  the  duchess  of  Kingston's  case  goes 
at  all  to  oppose  the  opinion  delivered  by 
the  learned  judges  vesterda^ ;  and  if  it 
had,  I  should  have  thought  it  entitled  to 
DO  regard.  I  am  now  approadiing  fast  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  pro* 
fession  of  the  law,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  to  your  lordships,  that 
the  opinion  delivered  by  the  judges  so  en- 
tirely corresponds  with  all  the  principles 
that  I  collected  at  the  bar,  and  from  the 
whole  practice  of  the  courts  in  my  time, 
that  if  any  judge  had  held  a  contrary  opi- 
nion, which  it  had  become  my  duty  to  re- 
aisty  I  would  have  tendered  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions, and  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  supported  upon  a  writ  of  error, 
by  an  unanimous  judgment  of  this  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  jie  was 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  law,  as  laid 
down  by  the  learned  judges  yesterday, 
had  been  moat  correctly  stated*    He  re- 
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peated,  that  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
ouchess  of  Kingston  s  case,  there  was  no- 
thing which  either  confirmed  or  contra- 
dicted the  decision  of  the  learned  judees  ; 
but  their  lordahips'  Journals  afforded  an 
apparent  confirmation  of  that  decision. 

Lord  Redesdale  also  expressed  himself 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  That  the  letter  had  not  been 
allowed  to  be  read  in  the  case  of  the 
duchess  of  Kingston,  was  evident;  be- 
cause, afler  Mr.  Wallace  had  been  heard^ 
no  entry  appeared  in  the  Journals  of  its 
having  been  read. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  then  informed  the 
counsel  against  the  bill,  that  they  might 
proceed  with  their  cross-exammatiou  ; 
adhering  to  the  rule  which  their  lordships 
had  laid  down  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  presumed  with 
respect  to  reading  the  letters  of  the  witness 
in  that  stage  of  the  proceeding  I 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. If  the  learned  counsel  proposed 
to  read  them  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
proceeding,  they  must  be  prefaced  by  a 
statement,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Jarougham  j^eff^ed  to  ask  whether 
his  lordship  did  not  think,  in  the  case  of 
the  duchess  of  Kings^n,  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace intended  the  letter  to  be  read  as  part 
of  the  proceedings  when  he  read  it  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he 
thought  the  letter  might  be  meant  to  be 
so  read  at  the  time,  but  as  far  as  they 
could  judge  from  what  they  saw  on  the 
Journals,  an  objection  being  taken,  Mr. 
Wallace  ^ whose  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  especially  of  the  law  of  evidence^  was 
as  great,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  man  who 
ever  lived),  seeing  what  sort  of  an  objec- 
tion that  would  be  in  the  result,  though c, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment, that  it  would  be  better  to  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  and  say  no  more 
about  it. 

Then  Launa  Demont  was  again  called  in,  and 
further  cross-examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Williams,  through  the  inlerpretauon  of 
Mr.  Garston. 

To  what  place  did  you  go  when  you  quitted 
the  service  of  the  princess  ?    To  Switzerland. 

Did  you  go  to  the  house  of  your  father  and 
mother?  1  have  no  father,  but  I  went  to  the 
house  of  my  mother. 

Your  mother  is  married  again,  is  not  she  ? 
Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  with  your  father 
and  mother  after  you  went  there  ?  About  a 
year;  a  year  and  a  month|  about  that  time. 
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To  what  place  did  you  so  from  thence,  from 
your  home?    I  went  to  Milan. 

Was  that  to  be  examined  as  you  described 
yesterday?    Yes. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Milan?  I  returned 
to  Switzerland. 

Home  ?    Yes. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  home  upon 
that  occasion  ?   Nearly  three  months. 

Where  did  you  go  to  then?  Here  into 
Ensland. 

Who  desired  you  to  go  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  be  examined  ?  Mr.  Sacchi  came  to  seek 
for  me  on  the  part  of  the  commission. 

Who  is  M  r.  Sacchi  ?  An  Italian  gentleman. 

A  clerk  of  Vimercati,  or  what ;  do  you  know 
what  he  is  besides  being  a  gentleman  ?    No. 

What  is  he  besides  a  gentleman  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  he  is ;  he  was  a  soldier  (en  mill- 
taire),  but  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  at  pre- 
sent; he  was  an  officer. 

Did  you  know  of  his  being  an  officer?  Yes. 

Where  did  you  know  him  before  he  came 
for  you  ?  In  the  house  of  the  princess,  or  with 
the  princess. 

He  also  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  prin- 
cess, had  he?   Yes. 

When  he  came  for  you,  he  was  no  longer  in 
the  service  of  the  princess  ?   No. 

And  at  that  time  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Milan  commission,  was  he?  I  do  not 
know  in  what  service  he  was. 

Employed  by  them  ?  I  know  that  be  came 
to  seek  for  me,  or  fetch  me,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  employed  otherwise. 

What  year  was  it  that  he  fetched  you  to  go 
to  Milan  to  be  examined  ?  A  year  ago,  last 
year. 

Was  it  in  the  year  1818  or  1819?  He  ar- 
rived in  the  month  of  December  1818,  and 
we  left  in  the  Jniuary  1819 ;  it  is  a  year  ago 
last  December,  that  he  came  for  me. 

Then  it  was  the  beginning  of  1819,  was  it? 
Yes. 

Then  up  to  that  time,  if  you  are  understood 
rightly,  you  had  been  living  with  your  father 
and  mother  ?    Yes. 

Then  three  months  more  with  them,  and 
then  you  came  over  to  England?  Nearly 
three  months. 

How  long  were  you  at  Milan  ?  About  two 
months. 

What  was  given  to  you  for  going  to  Milan, 
any  thing  or  nothing  ?  They  gave  me  nothing 
but  to  pay  my  journey  and  my  expenses;  they 
paid  my  journey  and  my  expenses,  but  nothing 
more. 

Then  after  that  time,  when  you  were  three 
months  at  home,  you  maintained  yourself,  did 
you ;  vou  lived  upon  your  own  means  ?    Yes. 

And  all  the  time,  from  the  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  the  princess,  till  going  to  Milan  ?  Yes. 

If  you  are  rightly  understcKKl,  you  have  re- 
ceived nothing  only  your  journeying  ex- 
penses ?    Yes. 

That  is  all?   Yes. 

You  have  supported  yourself  here  also, 
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have  you  ?    No,  my  expenses  have  been  paid* 
me  here. 

That  is  all,  only  the  expenses?  Yes,  only 
my  expenses. 

If  you  are  rightly  understood,  you  said  yes- 
terday, that  you  had  been  examined  only 
once  at  Milan  before  you  came  over  to  Eng- 
land? I  was  examined  only  once  at  Milan, 
but  I  was  several  days  being  examined. 

Several  days  under  exammation?    Yes. 

Were  those  successive  days  together,  or 
were  they  at  dififerent  times  ?  Following  days 
successively. 

Then  in  fact  it  was  only  one  examination 
at  Milan?   Yes,  at  Milan. 

Have  you  not  been  examined  since  you 
came  to  England?  I  have  not  been  exa- 
mined; I  have  been  sworn  once,  but  not  exa- 
mined. 

When  were  you  sworn?  About  two  months 
ago. 

Bv  whom  ?  By  a  magistrate,  whom  I  do 
not  know. 

Where  was  it,  what  magistrate?  I  do  not 
know  the  magistrate,  but  i  was  examined  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Did  you  say  sworn  ?   Sworn. 

Was  it  upon  the  subject  of  the  evidence 
you  have  been  giving  in  this  place  ?   Yes. 

Then  there  was  an  examination  in  writing, 
was  there  a  paper  produced  ?  I  have  seen  my 
own  paper. 

Was  not  it  there  at  the  time  ?  Yes,  it  was 
with  Mr.  Powell  at  that  time. 

Was  it  the  same  paper  that  had  been  written 
upon  at  Milan?  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  same  paper,  but  it  was  my  deposition. 

It  was  your  deposition  which  you  sisned, 
was  it  not  ?  I  have  signed  a  deposition,  out  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  vras  in  the  same  paper* 

Did  you  not  sign  that  paper  of  whicn  you 
are  now  speakine,  to  which  you  were  sworn? 
The  day  on  which  I  was  sworn  do  you  mean? 

Either  then  or  at  another  time?  I  saw 
my  deposition,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  paper  that  I  signed. 

You  had  it  before  you  at  the  time,  you  were 
sworn,  had  you  not?    Yes. 

You  heard  the  contents  of  it  read,  did  you 
not  ?    I  did  not  hear  the  contents  rc»d. 

But  you  saw  the  paper  ?    I  saw  the  paper. 

Did  not  the  palter  contain  your  evidence  ? 
Yes. 

And  to  that  you  were  sworn  by  a  magis« 
trate?   Yes. 

Mr.  Powell  was  the  gentleman  that  exa- 
mined you  in  Italy  ?    Yes. 

Did  he  ever  examine  you  in  this  country, 
except  that  time  when  you  were  sworn  ?  No. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion in  that  form,  as  assuming  that  Mr. 
Powell  had  examined  her. 

Mr.  Williams, — Did  Mr.  Powell  examine 
you  at  any  time  in  England  ?    No. 

Has  he  not  often  seen  yon  in  England  since 
you  arrived?  Sometimes, 
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Has  he  not  seen  yoa  frequeolty  since  yonr 
arrival  in  England  ?    He  has  not  seen  me 

often. 

Has  he  seen  you  a  dozen  times  since  yon 
mrrived  in  England  f '  Yes,  more. 

Twenty,  perhaps?    I  do  not  know  how 

That  was  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  evi- 
dence, was  it?  No,  it  was  not  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  evidence. 

During  those  visiu  that  you  describe,  more 
or  less,  ;fOU  had  no  talk  upon  the  subject  of 
your  evidence,  had  you ;  do  you  mean  to  re- 
present that  ?  I  cannot  sav  we  have  said  no- 
thing about  myevidende,  because  I  do  not 
recollect  it. 

At  the  time  yoti  were  sworn,  was  there  a 
book  which  you  kissed  T    Yes. 

You  were  regularly  sworn,  were  you  notP 
I  kissed  the  hSok  as  here. 

To  the  truth  of  your  deposition  which  was 
then  before  you,  was  it  not?   Yes. 

Mr.  Brottzham  here  interposed,  and 
begged  that  tne  witness  might  be  ordered 
to  withdraw.  After  she  had  retired,  he 
put  it  to  their  lordships  whether  the  dis- 
cloiurea  already  made  ought  not  to  vitiate 
the  whole  of  the  witneaa'a  evidence.  It 
appealed  that  ahe  iiad  been  brovght  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  and  there  sworn, 
throagfa  die  activity  and  zeal  of  the  attor- 
ney on  the  other  side ;  and  this,  after  the 
proceedings  in  the  case  had  been  com- 
menced before  their  lordships.  It  waa 
for  Uieir  lordships  consideration  whether 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  interfere  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  which  had 
been  exercised  over  the  witness,  and  of 
the  most  outrageous  proceeding  which 
she  had  described. 

Mr.  Williams  followed  in  support  of 
the  objection.'  He  observed,  that  if  the 
evidence  of  a  witness,  situated  as  Demont 
was,  were  received,  very  considerable 
danger  would  probaUy  arne  from  the 
precedent.  Every  witness  came  into 
court  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  here  a 
party  came  forward,  whose  conscience 
was  already  pledged  to  an  ex^parU  state- 
ment* Might  not  such  a  pledge,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  affect  the  consci- 
ence of  that  witnesst  in  prejudice  to  a 
declaration  of  the  truth ;  or,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  oath  which  was  here 
taken,  might  it  not  prevent  her  from  de- 
daring  «<  the  whole  truth?''  Might  it 
not  have  the  effect  of  so  tying  down  and 
fettering  the  conscience  of  the  witness,  as 
to  operate  against  the  course  of  justice? 
The  conscience  of  a  witnesa  ought,  in 
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9W0tf  court  of  justice,  to  be  perfectlv  free 
and  unfettered ;  which,  he  submitted,  was 
not  the  case  here. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion 
that  the  objection  taken  by  the  learned 
counsel  did  not  affect  the  competency  of 
the  witness  to  give  evidence.  If  the  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  affected  the  credit 
of  the  witnesa,  it  would  be  open  to  obser- 
vation when  the  whole  case  was  under- 
stood ;  but  to  stop  the  cross-examtnatioa 
now,  would  be  acting  against  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  their  lordships  bad  come* 
In  ordinary  cases  he  was  quite  clear  that 
observations  of  the  nature  made  by  the 
learned  counsel  could  only  be  urged  after 
the  re-examination,  as  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  witness's  testimony. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  WUUmiu. — ^Then  you  are  understood  to 
say,  that,  with  the  exception  to  which  yoo 
have  alluded,  the  swearing  and  the  eiaraina- 
tion  at  Milan,  you  have  not  been  examined  at 
all  upon  this  subject  till  you  came  here?  No. 

Mr.  WiUiamg  stated,  that,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  he  proposed  now 
to  read  two  letters;  that  three  had  beea 
proved,  but  that,  of  course^  it  was  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  counsel  whether  they  would  read 
the  whole,  and  that,  on  reading  the  third,  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  put 
anyquestmns  upon  cross-examination. 

The  counsel  wera  asked,  whether  they  now 
proposed  to  read  those  letters  under  the  con- 
ditions which  had  been  stated  in  the  commu* 
ntcation  made  to  them  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WiUiam  answered  '<  CerUinly." 

Mr.  BnM^AiifR  proposed,*that  the  letters 
should  be  read  first  in  French  by  one  inter- 
preter, and  then  the  translation  read  bv  the 
other;  tlie  interpreter  who  had  read  the  letter 
holding  it  in  his  hand,  and  stating  whetiier 
he  agreed  in  the  interpretation. 

Then  a  letter  in  French,  signed  Louise  Oe- 
mont,  addressed  maderaoiseJle  Mariette  BroD^ 
at  Pesaro,  and  dated  Coliombier,  8th  February 
1818,  was  read. 

Durine  the  reading  of  the  letter  the  witness 
remarked,  that  a  person  was  named  in  it  who 
might  he  exposed,  by  his  name  being  made 
known;  that  she  wished  that  no  person  of 
whom  she  had  spoken  should  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  had  no  desire 
that  any  person  not  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings oefora  the  House,  should  be  intro- 
duced ny  the  reading  of  the  letter ;  and  con- 
sequently that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
name  being  omitted  in  the  reading  or  in  the 
oopj  of  the  letter,  as  it  might  appear  upon 
theu>  lordships  minutes. 

Their  loraships  directed,  that  the  name 
should  be  omitted  in  entering  the  letter  on 
the  miniitea;  and  the  imerpreter  was  directed|. 
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if  he  should  meet  with  anj  other  name  in 
reading  the  letter,  not  to  read  it  until  be  bad 
learneu  from  the  counsel  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  stated. 

Tiien  Mr.Garston,  the  interpreter,  produced 
a  paper,  and  was  asked, 

Mr.  Broughem  to  Mr,  Garston. — Have  you 
compared  that  in  your  band  with  the  original  ? 
I  have. 

And  have  found  it  to  be  an  accurate  trans- 
lation ?    I  have. 

The  original  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Pi- 
nario,  and  the  translation  was  read  by  Mr. 
Garston. 

Then  a  letter,  siened  Louise  Demont,  ad- 
dressed to  her  roval  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales,  and  dated  Rimini,  the  16th  November 
1817,  was  read  in  French,  by  Mr.  Garston. 

The  translation  of  the  same  was  read  by 
Mr.Garston,  Mr.  Pinario  comparing  the  ori- 
ginal. 

The  interpreters  requesting  that  they  mi^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  a  more  careful  revision 
of  the  translation  of  the  two  Letters*  just  read, 
were  directed  to  retire  as  soon  as  their  services 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  when  they  should 
have  agreecl  in  the  translations,  to  present  the 
same  to  the  House. 

Then  the  witness  was  asked : 

Mr.  WilUams.-^Who  is  the  count  to  whom 
you  allude  ia  the  letter  first  read  7  The  count 
Schiavini. 

Was  he  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  ?    Yes. 

Was  that  journal  of  which  mention  is  made, 
a  journal  comprising  the  whole  time  that  you 
were  with  the  princess  f 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion* submitting  that  the  journal  must  speak 
/or  itself. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  put. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

I  do  not  believe  it  contained  the  whole  time. 

Did  it  not  comprise  the  greater  part  of  it  ? 
Yes. 

State  more  particularly  who  that  Madame 
Gaulisa  is,  to  whom  you  refer  in  that  letter? 
A  Swiss  lady. 

A  Swiss  lady  residing  where?  At  Lau* 
sanne. 

How  near  to  Lausanne  is  the  residence  of 
your  father  and  mother  ?    Three  leagues. 

Madame  Gaulisa  is  not  a  relation  of  yours, 
but  some  acquaintance  or  other  that  you 
formed  at  Lausanne?  Yes,  she  is  not  my 
relation. 

But  an  acquaintance  of  yours  residing  at 
Lausanne  ?    Yes. 

Where  does  your  aunt  QIara  live,  to  whom 
you  allude  ?    At  CoUombier. 

In  the  same  place  of  course  at  which  your 
father  and  mother  reside  ?    Yes. 


•  These  Letters  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Monday. 
VOL.  II.       ^ 


Do  you  not,  in  that  letter,  speak  of  Ukin^ 
Bomc  refreshment  at  your  aunt  Clara's?  1 
have  already  said  that  this  letter  was  a  double 
entendre  for  my  sister. 

Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  a  person  un- 
known did  desire  to  deliver  ^ou  a  letter?  If 
I  may  have  f>ermission,  I  will  explain  every 
thinj^  respecting  that  letter. 

Firet  of  all  give  an  answer  to  the  question 
—Is  it  true,  or  is  it  false,  that  an  unknown 
person  did  desire  to  deliver  you  a  letter  ?  I 
nave  once  received  a  letter  without  a  sig- 
nature. 

Was  that  letter  delivered  by  an  unknown 
person,  who  came  when  you  were  at  your 
aunt  Clara's?  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it 
was  at  my  aunt  Clara's,  but  this  letter  was 
sent  to  me  at  CoUombier. 

Did  that  unknown  person  come  and  deliver 
the  letter  to  you  either  at  your  aunt  Clara's, 
or  not?  I  do  not  recollect  where  the  letter 
was  ^iven  to  me. 

Did  any  unknown  person  deliver  to  you 
a  letter?  I  have  said  I  received  a  letter  at 
CoUombier,  but  I  do  not  know  who  delivered 
it  to  me,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Are  you  now  speaking  of  that  letter  to 
which  you  refer  in  the  letter  which  has  been 
read?  It  was  a  letter  without  a  signature; 
but  it  did  not  contain  what  you  [the  Inter- 
preter] have  read. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  when  you  were 
taking  refreshment  at  ^our  aunt  Clara's,  you 
did  receive  a  letter  which  proposed  that  you 
should  go  to  London,  ana  soon?  I  do  not 
recollect  whether  I  received  it  at  my  aunt 
Clara's. 

Did  you  receive  such  a  letter  at  all,  aye  or 
no  ?  I  have  received  a  letter  like  that,  hut  it 
had  not  the  contents  exactly  of  that  which  you 
[the  Interpreter]  have  read. 

Did  that  letter  you  received  contain  any 
proposal  to  go  to  London  ?  I  wish  to  explain 
this  letter. 

Answer  the  auestion,  and  then  you  may  do 
it ;  did  you  or  did  you  not  receive  a  letter  that 
proposed  to  you  to  go  to  London  ?  I  received 
a  letter  which  said  to  me,  that  if  I  would  go 
to  London  I  could  be  placed  as  a  governess, 
if  I  were  provided  with  letters  of  recommen- 
dation. I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness 
to  let  me  explain  why  I  wrote  this  letter  to 
my  sister;  I  wish  to* go  back  to  the  time  in 
which  I  was  dismissed  from  her  royal  high- 
nesses service ;  I  was  to  start  the  following 
morning ;  Mr.  Pergami  came  into  my  room— 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  a  statement  of 
any  conversation  with  Mr.  Pergami  in  the 
absence  of  the  princess. 

The  Solicitor  General  submitted,  that  the 
witness  was  at  liberty  to  state  all  the  circum- 
stances, whether  in  other  respects  evidence  or 
not,  that  induced  her  to  write  that  letter,  and 
the  statement  of  which  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  it. 

The  counsel  were  iAformed.  that  the  state- 
4  H 
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ment  might  be  received  by  way  of  exphna* 

tion. 

The  Witness  proceeded  as  follows : 

Mr.  Pemoii  came  into  my  chamber  and 
said,  that  her  roval  highness  wished  to  dis- 
miss my  sister  also  on  account  of  me.  '  I  was 
very  sorry  for  that,  for  my  sister  not  having 
any  foriirae  at  home  could  not  ]ive  at  home. 
I  beQfed  Mr.  Pergami  to  speak  to  the  prin- 
cess, in  order  that  she  might  keep  my  sister: 
he  promised  U>  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
advised  me  to  write  a  letter  to  her  royal  high- 
ness because  she  was  much  offended  against 
me,  and  to  recommend  my  sister  to  her,  and 
to  ask  her  panlon.  I  wrote  the  letter  at  Pe- 
saro. — ^The  following  morning,  when  I  parted 
with  my  sister,  she  recommended  to  me  when 
I  wrote  to  her  to  write  to  her  nothing  which 
could  Drejudice  or  hurt  her ;  I  promised  that 
I  would,  on  the  contrary,  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  in  order  that  she  misht  keep  her 
place ;  I  wrote  also  to  her  royal  nighness  the 
letter  whkh  has  been  seen  from 'Rimini.  I 
wrote  to  my  sister  several  other  tiroes,  and 
always  in  those  same  letters  I  spoke  much  of 
lier  royal  highness,  because  I  knew  that  they 
would  be  intercepted.— About  the  same  time 
in  which  I  wrote  that  letter,  I  had  formed 
the  idea  of  auittine  Switserland  and  comine 
into  En^lanoi,  at  the  time  that  I  received 
information  that  if  I  could  set  off,  and  have 
letters  of  recommendation,  I  should  be  placed 
here  as  a  governess;  at  the  same  time  being 
afraid  that  her  royal  highness  would  dismiss 
my  sister,  I  wrote  to  my  sister,  and  I  dare 
not  write  freely  for  fear  the  letter  should  be 
eeen :  I  said  to  my  sister  what  has  been  read 
in  the  letter,  only  to  let  her  know,  that  if  she 
were  dismissed,  I  would  find  the  means  of 
placing  her  here,  and  that  I  would  pay  her  jour- 
B^ ;  at  the  same  time,  I  knew  that  since  I  had 
left  the  princess,  she  had  always  said  that  she 
was  afraid  I  should  speak  against  her,  and  as 
I  knew  that  the  princess  Would  read  the  letter 
also,  I  wished  that  she  mi^bt  be  convinced 
that  I  would  not  speak  against  her  even  if  I 
^me  into  England.  I  have  often  had  ques- 
tions put  to  roe  in  private  conversations,  and 
I  have  always  avoided  saying  what  took  place 
in  the  house.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  wrote 
that  letter  to  my  sister. 

Have  you  given  a  full  explanation  in  your 
conception,  or  have  you  more  to  addP  I 
have  said  that  I  wished  to  pay  the  journey  of 
my  sister;  the  allusion  to  the  banker  was  to 
say,  that  I  wished  to  take  the  money  which  I 
had  with  my  guardian  and  place  it  here,  be- 
cause they  bad  told  me  the  interest  would  be 
double,  and  if  I  had  need  of  it  here  for  my 
sister  or  myself,  I  should  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it. 

Have  you  any  more  explanation  ?  I  have 
no  further  explanation. 

Have  you  any  further  explanation ;  con- 
sider well  before  you  answer  ?  I  wished  by 
that  to  convince  the  princess,  who  doubted 
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of  my  speaking  of  her,  that  Ihoagh  I  should 
have  questions  put  to  me,  naoney  would  oo4 
tempt  nie. 

Have  you  any  other  explanation  ?  I  wish 
to  think  a  little ;— I  must  say  also  that  at  that 
time  I  felt  a  great  decree  of  attachment  to 
■her  royal  bishness,  and  grateful  for  the  kind- 
ness she  hsid  used  towsirds  me,  whilst  I  was 
in  her  house. 

Any  more  if  I  do  not  rdooHect  entirely  all 
the  circumstances  respecting  this  letter,  but 
that  is  as  far  as  I  can  recall  to  my  mind. 

You  saw  the  letter  last  night  sufficiently  to 
know  it  again,  did  vou  not  f  I  have  seen  it, 
and  I  said  I  could  know  it  agam,  but  could 
not  recall  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

But  you  taw  the  date  of  it,  did  you  not,  and 
the  place  Trom  which  it  was  written?  I  have 
seen  two  letters,  but  I  have  not  renuu^ed 
the  date. 

Did  you  not  see  it  last  night,  when  it  vras 
nut  before  ybu?  I  saw  two  ktlcrs  placed 
before  me. 

Did  you  not  see  the  date?  I  do  not  know 
which  of  the  two  it  was.  as  to  the  date. 

Did  you  not  see  the  dates  of  both  ?  I  have 
only  seen  C<rflombier,  I  have  not  made  oi>- 
servation  on  the  date. 

But  you  did  see  the  one  that  was  written 
from  Collombter,  that  you  noticed?  I  have 
seen  GoUombier  at  the  top  of  one. 

When  you  went  from  this  plan  last  nijght» 
who  accompamedyouf  A  lady,  oneot  my 
friends. 

Do  you  mean  to  repr«tsent  that  nobody  else 
has  seen  you  since  you  were  examined  here 
last  night  r  I  have  seen  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  the  person  who  accompanied  me, 
who  is  some  one  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
but  who  was  sent  to  fetch  roe. 

Did  you  not  remain  somewhere  near  U> 
the  place  where  you  now  are,  for  some  time 
before  you  went  home?  I ^ went  directly 
home. 

Did  you  not  stay  near  tiie  place  where  you 
are  now,  l>efore  you  went  to  the  place  where 
vou  reside,  wherever  it  is?  In  going  out 
hence,  I  went  direct  home. 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  the  term  used 
might  apply  to  the  time  of  her  going  home, 
or  to  her  g^ine  straight  home. 

In  going  hence,  I  went  directly  home, 
without  going  to  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  asked  whether  yon  went 
straight  home,  whether  you  went  out  of  your 
way ;  but  whether  you  aid  not  remiun  some- 
where near  this  place  before  you  set  out  to  go 
home  ?  I  remained  a  moment  in  a  room  op 
here  in  the  house. 

How  lon2  did  you  remain  in  the  leooi 
above  f    I  do  not  recollect  perfectly. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  did  not 
slay  above  a  moment,  as  yourpmie  ia;  da 
you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  s^  hair 
an  hour  above  stairs?  I  will  not  swear  it;  T 
may  have  remained  there  half  an  faoari  per- 
haps, nearly. 
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WUi  you  swear  you  did  not  remain  tlierc 
mn  hour  ?  I  caunot  swear  as  to  the  time  that 
1  remained  there. 

What  did  yuu  mean  by  saying  this  instant 
that  you  remained  only  a  moment  ?  I  meant 
th;a  I  did  not  remain  there  long. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  remain  there 
two  hours?  I  eaonot  swear  as  to  what  time 
I  stopped  there. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  nobody  saw 
you  in  that  room,  except  the  person  with 
whom  ^ou  went  home,  and  the  woman  whose 
name  is  not  asked?  I  saw  the  lady  who  ac- 
companied me  homey  and  the  gentleman  who 
came  to  fetch  me,  in  order  to  conduct  me. 

You  just  now  asked  for  a  little  time  when 
you  were  asked  whether  you  wanted  to  give 
any  more  explanation ;  do  you  mean  to  repre- 
sent that  you  have  not  been  thinking  of  the 
subject  of  these  letters  ever  since  you  were 
examined  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  ?  I 
bave  not  passed  my  time  in  reflecting  upon 
them,  but  I  have  thought  about  them. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  have 
been  thinking  of  them,  but  not  thinking  of 
them  all  the  time  ?  I  have  not  been  thinking 
of  them  all  the  while^  because  on  my  arrivu 
at  home  I  retired  to  my  bed-chamber. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  capital  of  Europe 
in  the  letter  which  has  been  read ;  do  you 
mean  London  ?  It  is  so  long  since  I  wrote 
the  letter,  that  I  cannot  exact^  recall  what  I 
meant  by  it. 

Having  heard  it  read  in  the  French,  and 
also  in  English,  do  you  mean  now  to  repre- 
sent that  ^ou  do  not  know  what  you  meant 
by  the  capital  of  Europe  at  the  time  you  wrote 
that  letter?  It  is  impossible  to  recollect, 
since  such  a  distance  ot  time,  what  I  meant 
by  all  the  words ;  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  have 
told  you  that  it  is  so  long  since,  1  cannot 
recollect. 

The  following  extract  was  read   from  the 

letter. 

''  Pas  plutdt  j*ai  ete  partie  de  Pesaro,  qu'on 
Ta  sA  avec  toutes  les  circonstances  dans  la 
capitale  de  I'Europe." 

What  place  did  you  mean  to  describe  by 
the  capital  of  Europe  P  I  cannot  recall  to 
my  mind  what  I  meant  by  that  expression, 
because  it  is  often  my  custom  to  write  in  a 
double  sense,  and  I  sometimes  call  Lausanne 
and  Collombier  the  capitals,  iuMt,  in  joke. 

In  your  iest,  have  you  beeaVkhe  habit  of 
calling  Collombier  the  capital  of  Europe  ?  I 
was  often  accustomed  to  call  Collombier  the 
capital,  in  writing  to  my  friends,  joking. 

Whether  you  meant  that  pUu:e  now  in 
writing  that  letter,  you  do  not  know?  I  do 
not  know  now. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  you  want 
money  ?    Yes. 

Was  that  so,,  or  was  it  not  ?  Perhaps  I  had 
no  money  at  home ;  but  if  I  had  want  of 
money,  I  could  ask  it  of  my  guardian,  who 
bad  it  alway^t 


Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  at  the  lime  you 
wrote,  want  money  or  not  ?  1  do  not  recollect 
whether  I  had  money  at  home,  but  if  I  had 
need  of  it,  I  could  ask  it  of  my  guardian ;  per- 
haps I  had  not  money  at  home. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  were  at  all  supported 
by  your  father  and  mother  during  the  time 
you  were  in  Switzerland,  afler  you  quitted  the 
princess  ?  I  piUd  board  to  my  motner  for  my 
maintenance. 

You  were  not  assisted  in  any  way  during  all 
that  time  with  money  by  any  body  P  I  do  not 
recollect  that  any  one  lent  me  money. 

Lent  it,  advanced  it,  or  gave  it?  No  ono 
gave  me  money. 

You  mention  in  the  letter  a  sister  besides 
Mariettc  P    Yes. 

You  were  much  attached  to  that  sister, 
were  you  not?  I  was  always  much  attached 
to  her. 

And  that  sister  you  wished  very  much  to> 
go  into  the  service  *of  the  princess,  did  you 
not  ?    My  sister  wished  to  travel  herself. 

Did  you  not  wish  her  to  go  into  the  service 
of  the  princess?  Yes,  because  she  had  often 
spoken  to  me  to  place  her,  to  put  her  into  a 
situation. 

What  was  the  age  of  that  sister?  Nearly 
nineteen,  I  cannot  recollect  exactly. 

Was  she  then  nineteen,  or  now?  At  tlial 
time. 

What  line  of  life  is  your  stepfather  in  at 
Collombier  ?    lie  is  a  Urmer. 

Docs  he  farm  his  own  estate?  lie  has  a 
small  domain  which  he  cultivates  himself. 

He  is  in  tolerable  circumstances,  is  he? 
He  can  subsist  only  in  working  iiard,  he  and 
my  mother  also. 

Does  he  not  maintain  himself  by  his  labour  ^ 
Yes. 

He  lives  in  a  small  cottage,  does  be  not  ? 
A  small  house. 

And  has  some  family  livinc  with  him  now,- 
has  he  not  ?    Mj(  mother  and  two  daughters. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Solici  lor  General,  through 
the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario. 

Did  you  say  that  your  father  had  any  pro- 
perty of  his  own  ?  My  father  has  some  lands 
which  belong  to  him. 

Is  that  the  land  which  he  cultivates?   Yes. 

Is  it  with  that  land  and  with  that  labour 
tiiat  he  maintains  himself?    Yes. 

Have  you  yourself  any  property  ?    Yes. 

To  what  amount  in  the  year  ?  Something  > 
about  fifty  louis. 

Is  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  income 
which  you  have  ?    Yes. 

Is  your  sister  Mariette  still  in  the  service 
of  her  royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

Has  she  any  thing  of  her  own,  except  the 
wages  which  she  receives  from  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  She  has  nothing  but  what  she  receives 
from  her  royal  highness. 

Is  she  your  own  sbter,  or  your  half  sister  ? 
By  the  mother's  side  only. 

You  stated  yesterday,  that  you  were  dis- 
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missed  for  saying  something  which  was  not 
true— that  in  efivct  it  was  not  true ;  explain 
the  circumstances  of  your  dismis8.i1»  and  for 
what  cause  it  was  you  were  dbmissed  from 
the  service  ?  I  was  dismissed  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness,  because  she  had  been  told 
that  Mr.  Sacchi  had  given  out  that  her  royal 
highness  was  in  love  with  him,  and  that  it 
was  I  that  had  told  him  from  the  princess.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sacchi ;  this  letter  was 
taken  up  at  the  post;  and  because  I  said  at 
the  end  of  the  letter,  that  the  orincess  loved 
and  esteemed  Mr.  Sacchi  as  before,  **  aimoit'^ 
has  two  senses,  as  in  the  former  time ;  I  ex- 
plained to  her  royal  highness,  that  I  did  not 
mean  at  all  that  it  was  love,  but  that  her 
royal  highness  liked  Mr.  Sacchi  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  persons  in  her  household. 
AfVer  this  letter  I  was  dismissed,  because 
her  royal  highness  thought  that  it  meant  love ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  love  at  all  that  I  intended. 

What  were  the  expressions  which  were  can- 
vassed by  her  royal  highness,  the  particular 
expressions  which  you  allude  to?  As  far  as 
I  can  remember,  I  said  in  the  letter  that  her 
royal  highness  loved  in  the  sense  I  have  ex- 
plained, and  esteemed  Mr.  Sacchi  as  in 
former  time;  the  words  that  I  used  were 
**  aimoit  et  estimoit  comme  dans  le  terns 
pa8s€." 

W  hen  was  that  letter  written  ?    At  Pesaro. 

That  letter  in  which  those  words  were  used, 
"  aimoit  et  estimoit  comme  dans  le  tems 
passe  V    Yes. 

While  you  were  writing  that  letter,  did  any 
person  come  into  the  room?    Mr.  Pergami. 

Did  he  see  you  writing  P    Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  yourself  go  to  Pesaro  ? 
I  went  myself  to  Pesaro. 

With  the  letter  ?    With  the  letter. 

Was  any  person  appointed  to  go  wUh  you  ? 

My  sister  and  Mr.  llieronimus  were  to  go 
with  mc. 

After  Pergami  came  into  the  room,  was 
any  other  person  appointed  to  accompany 
you?  Mr.  Pergami  came  again  into  my 
room,  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  with  his  cousin 
Pergjami,  who  was  going  to  Pesaro. 

Did  his  cousin  Pergami  accompany  you? 
He  accompanied  roe  as  far  as  Pesaro. 

Did  you  put  the  letter  into  the  post  office 
yourself?    Myself. 

With  your  own  hand  ?    With  my  hand. 

Did  you,  on  the  following  morning,  see 
that  letter  in  the  possession  of  any  person  ? 
Yes. 

In  whose  hands?    In  the  princess's  hands. 

Did  you  aflerwards  write  a  second  letter? 
Yes. 

Was  that  letter  also  intercepted  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question, 
staling,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  former 
letter  having  been  intercepted. 

Mr.  SolicUor  General, — Did  you  afterwards 
aec  that  second  letter  ?  I  saw  it  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

When  you  were  writing  that  aecood  letter, 
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dkl  you  communicate  the  contents  of  it  to  any 
person?    To  nolx>dy. 

By  a  Zor^.— To  whom  was  that  second 
letter  addressed?  It  was  not  addressed  to 
Mr.  Sacchi,  there  was  another  name;  I  do 
not  recollect  whether  it  was  Penchaud  or  not. 

You  have  stated,  that  vou  did  not  commu- 
nicate the  contents  of  that  second  letter  to 
any  person;  did  her  royal  highness  afterwards 
say  any  thing  to  you  about  the  contents  of 
that  second  letter  ?  It  was  after  this  second 
letter  that  I  was  dismissed. 

Did  her  royal  highness  mention  any  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  second  letter  to  you  ? 
I  do  not  recollect  that  she  mentioned  about 
the  second. 

Did  you  ever,  on  vny  occasion,  state  that 
her  royal  highness  was  in  love  with  Sacchi  ? 
No. 

Was  the  charse  that  was  made  against  you 
tme  or  false  ?    it  was  not  true. 

Was  her  royal  highness,  to  your  knowledge 
in  love  with  Sacchi  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might 
ask  what  was  meant  by  those  words  in  the 
letter  to  which  the  witness  had  referred. 

Mr,  Solieilar  Genera/.— At  the  time  when 
this  letter  was  produced  to  you  the  following 
morning  by  her  royal  highness,  was  any  per- 
son in  the  room  with  her  royal  highness? 
There  were  several  other  persons. 

Where  was  Mr.  Pergami?  In  the  same 
room  with  her  royal  highness. 

To  what  place  was  that  letter  addressed 
which  you  put  into  the  post  office?  It  was 
addressed  to  Milan. 

How  far  is  it  from  Pesaro  to  Milan?  I 
think  one  may  travel  in  two  or  three  days  by 
the  post. 

The  question  refers  to  the  letter  you  your- 
self put  into  the  post  office  ?    Yes. 

A  letter  produced  here  is  dated  from  Rimini  ^ 
Yes. 

Did  you  write  that  letter  at  lUmini?  I 
wrote  that  letter  at  Rimini. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  leA  her 
royal  highness's  house?    It  was  the  same 
day. 

Besides  the  letters  which  have  been  pro- 
duced  here  to-day,  have  you  written  other 
letters  to  your  sister?  I  have  written  other 
letters  to  my  sister. 

Few  or  m  Al?  Neither  many  nor  few ;  I 
mean  some  Mers. 

Can  you  state  about  how  many?  Five, 
six,  or  seven ;  something  lil(e  that. 

Whilst  your  sister  was  in  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  ?    Yes. 

Did  your  sister  correspond  with  you  and 
your  mother  ?  We  never  had  any  news  from 
my  sister. 

What  do  mean  by  sayins  you  never  had 
anv  news  from  your  sister?  That  my  sister 
did  not  answer  my  letters. 

Did  you  or  your  mother  receive  any  answer 
to  the  letters  which  you  sent  to  your  sister 
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from  any  person  ?  From  some  other  person 
tbat  wrote  in  the  name  of  my  sister. 

Who  was  that  other  person  ?  I  cannot  po- 
sitively say. 

Do  you  know  the  hand-writing  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales  ?    Yes. 

Can  you  say  whether  those  letters  were 
written  by  her  royal  highness? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  the  question. 

Is  this  one  of  the  letters  [a  letter  being 
shown  to  the  witness! ?    Yes. 

Is  tliat  letter  in  tne  hand-writing  of  the 
princess  of  Wales?  The  hand-writing  re- 
sembles very  much  that  of  her  royal  highness 
the  princess  of  Wales. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  royal  highness 
write  ?    Very  often. 

You  are  not  asked  positively  to  swear  that 
this  is  the  hand-writing  of  her  royal  highness, 
but  do  you  believe  it  to  be  her  hand-writing  f 
I  believe  it  is  her  hand-writing. 

Did  you  or  your  mother  ever  receive  any 
letters  written  in  the  hand-writing  of  your 
sister  ?  My  mother  received  a  letter  from  my 
sister,  while  I  was  at  Milan. 

In  the  hand- writing  of  your  sister?  In  the 
hand -writing  of  my  sister. 

You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Pergami  was 
present  at  the  time  that  her  royal  highness 
produced  the  letter,  which  you  had  put  into 
the  post  office  ?    Yes. 

Can  you  state  what  he  said  in  the  presence 
of  her  royal  highness  at  that  interview,  when 
they  were  talking  about  your  dismissal? 
Respecting  the  letter,  he  said,  that  it  was  true 
I  had  said  the  princess  was  in  love  with  Mr, 
Sacchi.  I  made  a  proposal  to  the  princess  to 
write  to  Mr.  Sacchi,  in  order  to  have  the  truth 
from  him,  and  Mr.  Pergami  opposed  it. 

What  else  did  he  do?  Mr.  Pergami  ac- 
cused me  of  having  passed  a  night  in  the  cor- 
ridor with  Mr.  Sacchi.  I  said  that  my  sister 
was  present,  and  might  declare  that  I  had 
slept  with  her. 

Was  your  sister  present  ?  My  sister  was  there. 

Had  you  slept  with  your  sifter?  I  had 
slept  with  my  sister. 

Was  that  charge  which  was  made  by  Per- 
gami true  ?    It  was  not  true. 

Was  any  thing  more  done  upon  it?    No. 

You  have  been  asked  whether  two  months 
ago,  or  at  any  former  time,  you  took  an  oath 
to  your  deposition  ?    Yes. 

Who  applied  to  you  for  that  ^rpose  ?  To 
make  me  swear  to  my  deposition,  Mr.  Powell. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  to  be  used  ?  I  do 
not  understand  the  purport  of  the  question. 

Did  he  tell  you  for  what  purpose  you  were 
to  take  the  oath,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it  ?  I  do  not  recollect  what  Mr.  Powell  said 
to  me. 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  and  try  to 
recollect  with  accuracy,  how  long  was  it  ago  ? 
As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  two  months,  or 
something  more  than  two  months. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a(\er  the 
Queen  had  arrived  in  England?    Yes. 


About  how  Ions  after  her  arrival?  I  do 
not  recollect  nearly  what  time  it  was,  I  do 
not  know  what  time  it  was  that  the  Queen 
arrived. 

Though  you  do  not  know  what  time  it  was 
that  the  Queen  arrived,  do  you  know  how 
long  it  was  after  the  Queen  had  arrived,  that 
you  took  this  oath  to  the  deposition?  I  be- 
lieve it  was  not  long  after  the  Queen's  arrival. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  ?    Yes. 

Was  it  after  you  had  heard  of  that  ?  I  ra* 
ther  think  it  was  aAer. 

Before  you  took  that  oath,  was  the  deoosi- 
tion  read  over  to  you,  or  did  you  yourselfread 
it  over?    I  read  it  myself. 

Now  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Naples, 
you  have  mentioned  that  you  saw  Pereami  in 
the  small  corridor  in  his  shirt,  and  that  you 
went  out  of  the  door  from  the  corridor  ?   Yes. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  done  to  that 
door  after  you  went  out  of  it.'  I  saw  that 
they  shut  the  door. 

Mr.  Garston,  —The  words  were,  <'  Je  vis 
que  Ton  fermait  la  porte." 

When  you  say,  that  you  saw  that  they ' 
shut  the  door,  on  what  side  was  the  door  shut, 
on  the  side  that  you  went  out,  or  on  the  side 
of  the  corridor  ?    It  was  shut  on  the  inside. 

When  you  say  it  was  shut,  do  you  know 
whether  it  was  locked  or  not  ?  I  mean  to  say, 
that  when  they  shut  the  door,  I  heard  them 
give  a  turn  to  the  key. 

Mr.  GarUon, — The  words  are,  "  I  heard 
that  the  key  was  turned." 

You  have  stated,  that  you  made  the  beds  at 
Naples;  how  long  aAer  the  arrival  of  her 
royal  highness  was  it  that  you  began  to  make 
the  beds  ?  Nearly  two  months  after  our  ar- 
rival. 

Who  was  it  that  made  the  beds  up  to  that 
time  ?    Annette  Priesing. 

How  long  did  you  continue  to  make  the 
beds  ?    All  the  time  that  I  remained  at  Na- 


ples. 

Did  you  afterwards  continue  to  make  the 
beds  at  Genoa  ?    For  some  time. 

For  how  long?  Until  my  sister  arrived, 
nearly  one  month. 

Did  you  make  the  beds  after  that  ?    No. 

Was  it  in  the  whole  about  three  months 
that  you  continued  to  make  the  beds? 
Nearly  so. 

You  have  stated,  that  Hieronimus*s  room  at 
Naples  opened  into  the  corridor;  was  the 
corridor,  into  which  that  room  opened,  the 
small  interior  corridor,  or  some  other  corridor? 
It  was  another  corridor. 

Was  it  a  private  or  public  corridor,  or  pas- 
sage ?  It  was  a  corridor  through  which  you 
passed  to  go  to  her  royal  higbness's  room, 
and  through  which  passed  Mr.  Hieronimus, 
Mr.  William,  and  myself,  to  go  to  our  rooms. 

You  have  stated,  that  on  your  first  arrival 
here,  you  went  by  the  name  of  CoUombier  ; 
why  did  you  go  by  that  name?  In  order  to 
be  more  quiet  or  peaceable  here. 
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Since  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  have  you 
Been  Ilieronimus?  I  have  teen  Mr.  Uieroni* 
mu9  on  Uie  staircase  where  we  lived. 

When  was  that  ?  When  we  were  in  Dean- 
street, 

Did  he  call  upon  you  ?  He  called  twice  in 
the  same  morning. 

How  long  b  that  ago,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  T    Seven  weeks  nearly. 

Were  those  the  only  times  he  called  upon 
you  ?    No. 

You  have  been  asked  about  count  Schia* 
vini ;  when  the  servants  lefl  her  nijral  high- 
ness's  service,  was  it  his  business  to  give  cha- 
racters? 

The  Attorney  General  for  the  Queen  ob- 
jeclod  to  the  question. 

Mr,  StUkUor  OtneraL — In  what  situation 
in  her  royal  highness's  household  was  mon- 
sieur Schukvini  r  A  little  time  he  was  master 
of  the  ceremonies. 

When  the  servants  quitted  her  royal  high* 
ness's  household,  did  any  body  give  them 
characters  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Williams  objected  to  this  question,  as 
not  arising  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

The  following  question  was  put  by  their 
lordships,  at  the  request  of  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral: 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  o^ 
lier  royal  highness,  did  any  person  in  her 
household  usually  give  them  characters? 
Yes. 

Who  was  that  person?  Several  times  I 
believe  it  was  count  Schiavini. 

Examined  by  the  Lordi. 

Earl  of  Limerick, — On  your  examination  in 
chief  you  were  asked  whether  you  could  des- 
cribe the  situation  in  which  you  found  the 
large  bed  at  Naples  after  the  second  night  of 
your  arrival  there ;  you  have  said  that  ypu 
could  not,  but  on  the  cross-examination  of 
the  learned  counsel  on  the  succeeding  day,  on 
being  questioned  as  to  the  situation  of  that 
bed,  you  said  you  could  describe  it ;  what  was 
the  state  of  that  large  bed  on  the  morning 
afler  the  second  nisht  of  your  arrival  at  Na- 
ples ?  I  sairl  that  I  could  not  describe  it,  be- 
cause I  might  have  had  to  make  use  of  terms 
which  were  not  decent. 

State  distinctly  what  was  the  state  of  that 
bed  ?  The  bed  cover  was  extremely  pressed 
down!in  the  middle,  and  there  were  things 
upon  the  bed  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 

What  were  those  things  ?    Large  stains. 

Were  those  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  bed 
or  the  inside  ?    Upon  the  cover. 

Did  you  make  any  further  observation  ? 
Nq» 

Do  you  know  for  what  puppose  Hieronimus 
cai^e  to  you  in  Dean-street?  I  do  not  kno.w 
exactly  for  what  object  he  ciMQe,  because  be 
spoke  only  to  my  sister. 
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Was  your  sister  in  Dean-street  ?    Yes. 

You  have  said  that  at  the  theatre  of  saint 
Carlos  the  princess's  dress  was  ugly,  mon- 
strous ;  what  did  you  mean  by  those  terms  ? 
Because  the  habiliment  of  her  royal  highness^ 
had  no  shape  at  all ;  it  was  a  great  ckmk  of 
common  red  stuflf. 

Did  the  princess  come  down  to  the  pit  witl» 
that  cloak  on? 

You  have  said  that  you  yourself  made 
many  observations  on  what  paa«ied  at  the  balia 
at  La  Barona?    Yes. 

W  hat  was  the  nature  of  those  observations  > 
I  said,  that  during  the  evening  the  women 
who  were  at  the  ball  went  out  with  the  ser- 
vants all  about  the  house,  and  I  also  saw  them 
going  into  the  upper  rooms. 

Did  you  make  any  particular  observations 
on  what  passed  at  the  balls  themselves  ?  N  oa 
in  the  ball-room  itself. 

Earl  Grey.— On  the  night  at  Scharoitz, 
when  you  were  ordered  to  take  your  bed  and 
leave  the  room  where  the  princess  slent, 
where  did  you  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
night?  In  a  room  where  tliere  were  the 
countess  Oldi  and  my  sister. 

Did  you  go  to  bed  again  ?  I  laid  my  bed 
on  the  Boor,  and  laid  down  again. 

Dressed  or  undressed  ?    I  was  ha]f-diiesseJ.r 

How  lone  did  you  remain  there,  before  you 
set  out  in  the  morning  ?  Four  or  five  hours 
nearly,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect;  I  cannot  aay 
precisely. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  Let- 
ter, cUited  8th  February  j818: 

**  Tu  vols,  ma  chere,  avec  qu*elle  prompts 
tude  les  ennemis  de  notre  genereuse  bien- 
faitrice  agissent  toiijours ;  il  Tisut  qu*il  y  ait 
toi^ours  des  espions  aupr^s  d'elle,  car  pas. 
plutot  j'ai  ete  partie  de  Pesaro  qu'on  IVi  sd« 
avec  toutes  les  circonstances,  dans  la  CapiiaU 
de  I* Europe,'' 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  passage  in  the 
letter?  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  so  long 
since  the  letter  was  written  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect. 

Was  that  true  or  not?  Many  persons  had 
informed  themselves  about  her  royal  high- 
ness in  Switzerland,  where  I  was,  in  private 
conversations. 

You  meant  then  to  stale,  as  of  your  own 
knowledge,  that  the  princess  had  enemies  who 
were  acting  bitterly  against  her,  and  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  spies?  The  princess  her- 
self had  told  me  that  she  had  spies  and  ene- 
mies. 

But  that  letter  was  written  at  CoUombier;- 
were  you  not  speaking  then  of  what  you  knew 
yourself?  I  knew  nothing  myself;  I  spoke 
what  she  had  said  tome. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from   the 

Letter: 

<'  Mais  voila*t-il  pas  que  j*oubliois  de  te 
confier  une  chose  qui  te  surprcndra  autant^ 
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2ue  je  Pai  6t6  moi-  m6roe :  le  ^A  du  Mois  pa8s6 
tant  ^  goutcr  chez  la  tante  Clare,  on  vint 
me  dire  qirun  inconnu  demandait  it  me  re- 
mettre  une  lettre,  ne  la  voulaDt  absolumeot 
pas^confierk  persoDDe:  je  descendis  et  le  fis 
monter  dans  ma  chambre ;  juge  de  roon 
8tonnement,  apr^s  Tavoir  decachet6e,  Ton 
m'y  promcttait  une  haute  protection  et  une 
fortune  fort  brillante  en  pen  de  terns ;  elle 
€U>it  sans  signature ;  pour  me  garantir  de  la 
vcritc  Ton  m*offrait  de  tircr  cbez  le  banquier 
autantd'argentc[uej*en  voudrais;  concois-tu 
ricn  de  si  singulier;  quelques  traits  ecnappes 
h  la  plume  de  Vccriveur^  m'ont  fait  ais€ment 
decouvrir  la  fourbcrie,  et  je  n*ai  pas  hesit6  de 
donner  ma  rcponse  dans  des  termes  qui  au- 
roni  bien  fait  comprendre,  que  je  n'^tois  pas 
tout  4  fait  dupe ;  je  n*ai  pu  malgre  tons  mes  ef* 
forts  tirer  aucun  eclaircissement  du  porteur,  il 
agissait  avec  le  plus  grand  myst^re.  Tu  vois, 
ma  chere,  avec  quelle  promptitude  les  en- 
ncmis  de  notre  genereuse  bicnfaitrice  agissent 
toujours ;  it  faut  quMl  y  ait  toujours  des  cspions 
aupr^s  d'elle,  car  pas  plutdt  j'ai  6te  partie  de 
PesarOy  an'on  I'a  sO,  avec  toutes  les  circon- 
atanceSy  aam  la  capitale  de  t Europe.^ 

Earl  Grey. — You  have  now  beard  the  letter 
read,  is  not  the  assertion  that  the  princess's 
enemies  acted  with  bitterness,  and  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  spies,  founded  upon  the 
fact  that  you  have  just  stated,  and  nut  upon 
what  the  princess  had  told  you  ?  It  was  upon 
what  the  princess  bad  said  to  roe,  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies. 

Is  not  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  ap- 
plication to  you  at  your  aunt  Clara*s  immedi- 
ately followed  by  that  in  which  you  have  said 
that  the  princess  is  surrounded  by  spies  ?  I 
have  already  told  you  that  this  letter  was  in 
allusion  that  it  had  been  written  to  me  that  I 
might  come  to  England  and  get  a  governess's 
place,  if  I  had  letters  of  recommendation. 

When  you  wrote  that  letter,  did  you  think 
that  the  fact  you  have  stated,  fiirnished  any 
proof  of  the  princess's  being  surrounded  by 
spies  ?  No ;  because  the  fact  which  I  have 
atated  had  not  taken  place. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  fact,  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  was  not  true  ?  I  had  re- 
ceived such  a  letter,  the  letter  alluded  to,  and 
what  I  added  was  a  double  entendre  for  my 
sister. 

Do  you  then  mean  by  double  entendre, 
that  you  added  what  was  false  to  what  was 
true?    I  added  something. 

Something  which  was  false  ?  I  did  not  do 
that  in  order  to  say  something  which  was 
false,  but  I  did  it  expressly  that  my  sister 
might  understand  me,  because  I  could  not 
wnte  freely  to  her. 

What  did  you  expect  your  sister  to  under- 
stand by  this  addition  to  what  was  true  ?  I 
wished  my  sister  to  understand,  that  if  she 
had  been  discharged  by  the  princess,  I  should 
have  means  of  placing  her  here. 

And  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  to 
tay  that  a  person  had  cmered  you  money  up<m 


the  nrctext  of  making  you  a  governess,  which 
would  enable  you  to  make  a  brilliant  fortune 
in  England?  By  my  mentioning  money  I 
meant  to  say,  that  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
my  sister's  journey  to  England,  because  I 
have  always  said,  if  my  sister  was  dismissed 
by  the  princess,  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
her  journey  to  England. 

Was  it  necessary  also,  upon  that  statement, 
to  add,  **  you  see  that  the  princess  is  sur- 
rounded by  spies,"  for  the  purpose  of  making 
your  sister  understand  it?  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  necessary,  but  I  did  it  expressly 
that  my  sister  might  understand  me. 

What  your  sister  would  understand  from 
the  statement  that  the  pretext  for  being  sent 
for  as  a  governess  was  false,  and  that  the 
princess  was  surrounded  by  spies,  was  simply, 
that  you  would  pay  the  expenses  of  her  jour- 
ney to  England  ?  And  also  to  tell  her  that  I 
should  have  the  means  of  getting  her  a  place 
in  England,  because,  before  I  auittea  the 
princess,  my  sister  told  me  tlwt  she  did  not 
wish  to  quit,  because,  if  she  did,  she  should 
not  know  where  to  eet  a  place. 

You  have  stated  that  you  wrote  to  your  sis- 
ter in  this  mysterious  manner  because  you 
were  afraid  your  letter  would  be  intercepted  > 
Yc». 

Of  course  yoa  avoided  stating  in  that  letter 
that  which  would  expose  any  ^rson?  I 
would  not  positively  say  to  my  sister  what  I 
meant,  beouise  I  was  afiraid  she  would  be 
discharged  after  the  letter  would  have  been 
seen. 

But  in  a  letter  which  you  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing intercepted,  would  you  write  any  thing 
which  you  thought  would  expose  any  person  f 
I  did  not  think  at  that  moment  that  it  might 
do  barm,  cr  expose  any  person. 

You  were  not  afraid  of  the  name  of  that 
gentleman  being  seen  by  the  persons  who 
might  intercept  that  letter,  which  you  wished 
not  to  be  mentioned  to^ay  7  I  had  no  obs* 
jection,  becaose  I  knew  that  the  Mntleraan 
would  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  It ;  but  I 
knew  that  what  was  read  to-day  would  be  in 
the  public  papers ;  and  now  that  this  gentle- 
man is  married,  I  should  not  wish  him  to 
know  what  has  passed ;  I  should  not  wbh  his 
wifo  to  know  it. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  were 
anxious  your  sister  should  still  continue  in  the 

Erincess's  service  ?  I  wished  her  to  remain, 
ut  I  was  afraid  she  might  be  discharged,  be- 
cause I  had  been  told  so. 

But  you  were  anxions  she  should  still  re- 
main in  her  service  ?    Yes,  at  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  what  you  had  seen  at  the 
balls,  at  theBarona?  It  was  for  parucular 
reasons,  because  my  sister  could  not  remain 
at  her  home. 

Marquis  of  Buckingham. — ^Had  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  princess  was  in  fact 
surrounded  by  spies  ?  I  never  saw  any  spies 
in  the  house,  that  I  knew  as  sudi. 

I^d  any  one  in  eSsct  write  to  faatA^se^^^ 
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you  to  come  to  Engbnd,  by  which  you  might 
make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  lime? 
Somebody  wrote  to  roe  to  Switzerland,  that  I 
night  come  over  to  England,  and  that  I 
should  get  a  good  place,  that  I  should  be  com- 
fortably placed  with  letters  t  f  recommendap 

two. 

Did  any  person  write  to  tell  you,  that  ifyou 
came  over  to  England  on  this  business,  you 
might  make  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short 
time  ?  That  is  not  what  was  written  to  me, 
but  it  was  an  ailusion  I  made,  intended  for 
my  sister. 

Then  it  is  not  true  that  any  such  offer  was 
made  to  you  ?  Such  an  offer  was  not  made 
to  me,  but  I  did  not  tliink  I  did  any  harm  in 
writing  so,  because  it  was  an  allusion  for  my 
sister,  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  would  do 
harm  to  any  body. 

In  point  of  fact  was  such  an  offer  made; 
yes  or  no  ?  I  tell  you  no  such  offer  was  made 
to  me,  not  exactly  as  I  said  an  offer. 

Was  any  offer  to  that  effect  made  to  you  P 
As  I  said  before,  it  was  written  to  me  that  if 
I  came  to  England  I  should  be  placed  advao* 
tageously  as  a  governess. 

With  reference  to  what  passed  at  Scharnits 
•—when  you  were  directed  to  leave  the  prin« 
cesses  room,  and  you  left  her  in  bed,  was  the 

Srincess  then  dressed  in  the  riding  habit  you 
ave  described?  I  had  seen  the  princess 
dressed  in  that  habit  during  the  day  when  she 
was  in  bed,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she 
had  it  on  in  the  night. 

Had  you  assisted  to  take  off  any  part  of  the 
clothes  of  the  princess  during  that  night?  I 
do  not  at  all  recollect  that  I  assisted  her. 

With  reference  to  what  passed  on  board 
the  polacre,  when  you  descended  into  the 
room  where  the  princess  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  her  bath,  did  you  perceive  that  in  fact 
the  princess  had  bathed,  from  wet  linen  lying 
about,  or  any  other  symptom  ?  I  saw  a  bath, 
and  the  princess  told  me  that  she  had  bathed, 
and  advised  me  to  bathe  also,  because  it  was 
hot,  and  that  it  would  do  me  good. 

Did  you  perceive  wet  linen  lying  about,  as 
if  the  princess  had  been  in  the  bath  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  any  linen. 

Did  you  find  the  princess  in  the  same  cabin 
in  which  the  bath  was  when  you  went  down  ? 
The  princess  was  in  her  own  cabin  where  her 
bed  was. 

But  not  where  the  bath  was?  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  positively, 
the  bath  was  in  the  dining-cabin. 

Earl  of  Derby, — You  have  stated,  that  the 
reason  of  writing  in  that  mysterious  manner, 
which  has  been  alluded  to,  was  for  fear  of 
these  letters  being  intercepted  ?    Yes. 

Had  you  previously  given  any  clue  to  your 
sister,  or  was  there  any  understanding  be- 
tween you  and  your  sister,  in  what  manner 
she  was  to  understand  this  mysterious  man- 
ner of  writing,  without  other  persons  being 
acquainted  with  it  P  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther I  had  said  any  thing  to  my  sister  con- 
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ceming  that ;  but  the  morning  that  I  set  out, 
we  concerted  together  that  we  should  put 
marks  in  our  letters  that  nobody  was  to  un- 
derstand but  ourselves ;  she  told  me  that  she 
would  begin  in  the  first  letter  that  she  would 
write  to  me,  that  she  would  use  some  mark 
at  the  foot  of  the  letter,  but  I^  do  not  recollect 
exactlv  what  it  was. 

Earl  of  Liverpool, — You  said  that  you 
think  the  bath  was  in  the  dining-room,  was 
there  not  more  than  one  occasion  on  which 
the  princess  us^  the  bath?  The  princesa 
bathed  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

You  recollect  more  than  one  occasion  ?  I 
recollect  only  two. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  was  the  bath  in 
the  cabin  ?  I  know  that  I  bathed  in  the  cabin, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  her  royal  highness 
bathed  in  the  same  cabin ;  I  saw  that  the  hath 
was  in  that  cabin. 

Lord  EUenborough, — By  whom  did  you  sup- 
pose that  the  letter  you  wrote  to  your  sister 
would  be  first  read  ?  I  believed  that  my  letter 
might  be  read  by  Mr.  Pcrgami  or  by  the  prin- 
cess. 

Did  you  suppose  that  either  Pergamior  the 
princess  were  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
supposed  persons  mentioned  in  that  letter? 
I  believed  that  the  princess  had  seen  monsieur 
,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  she  knew 
his  name. 

Had  any  other  circumstance  occurred,  ex- 
cept that  which  you  have  stated  relative  to 
the  letter  at  Pesaro,  to  induce  you  to  believe 
that  the  letters  you  wrote  to  your  sister  would 
be  intercepted  ?  Because  my  sister  had  writ- 
ten to  my  mother  a  letter  which  had  been  put 
into  the  post  at  Pesaro ;  it  had  been  taken  up 
at  the  post  office,  and  then  put  back  again 
into  the  post,  and  something  had  been  altered 
in  the  letter,  and  my  sister  said  that  she  had 
no  news  from  us. 

Did  that  happen  while  you  were  at  Pesaro  ? 
Whilst  I  was  in  Switzerland. 

You  state  that  at  Catania  you  saw  the  prin- 
cess come  out  of  the  room  m  which  Pcrgami 
had  slept  with  a  pillow  under  her  arm,-  was 
your  sister  present  at  the  timeP  As  ikr  as 
I  can  recollect  my  sister  was  in  the  room. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  that  room  with- 
out leaving  it  ?  I  had  not  been  out  at  all  that 
morning. 

How  long  had  you  been  awake?  About 
two  hours. 

You  state  that  at  general  Pino^s  you  saw 
Pergami  go  into  the  princess's  bed-room,  and 
that  you  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained 
there,  for  that  you  fell  asleep ;  as  nearly  as 
you  can  state,  what  time  elapsed  between 
your  seeing  Pergami  and  your  falling  asleep  ? 
As*  far  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  before  I 
fell  asleep. 

At  Naples,  when  you  saw  Pergami  come 
in  his  shirt  towards  the  princess's  room,  how 
far  were  you  then  from  tne  door  by  which  yoia 
escaped  P    Nearly  four  or  five  paces. 
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How  far  was  Pergami  at  the  time  from  that 
door  when  you  first  saw  him  ?  1  cannot  5ay 
precisely,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  ten  or 
eleven  paces. 

Could  Per^mi  have  entered  the  princess's 
room  otherwise  than  by  the  door  by  which 
you  escaped  ?  He  had  not  need  to  pass  through 
that  door,  he  might  have  gone  directly  to  the 
room  of  the  princess. 

On  board  the  Polacre,  when  on  the  voy- 
age from  Jai&,  when  the  princess  was  sleep- 
ing in  the  tent  on  the  deck,  did  ^ou  ever  see 
Pergami's  bed  made  in  the  dinmg-room,  as 
you  passed  through  that  room  every  other 
nieht  in  your  way  to  the  princess's  room  in 
which  you  slept  P  I  have  seen  a  bed  in  the 
cabin,  but  I  cannot  say  it  was  Mr.  Perga- 
tD\%  because  I  have  seen  other  persons  sleep 
there. 

Did  >'ou  ever  see  Pergami  sleep  there  ?  Not 
after  Jaffa. 

The  following  extract  was  read  from  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  evidence. 

<<  Had  you  previously  given  any  clue  to 
vour  sister,  or  was  there  any  understanding 
between  you  and  your  sister  in  what  manner 
she  was  to  understand  this  mysterious  manner 
of  writing,  without  other  persons  being  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
1  had  said  any  thin^  to  my  sister  concerning 
that ;  but  the  mornmg  I  set  out,  we  concerted 
together  that  we  should  put  marks  in  such 
letters  that  nobody  was  to  understand  but  our 
ourselves ;  she  told  me  that  she  would  begin 
in  the  first  letter  that  she  would  write  to  nie, 
that  she  would  use  some  mark  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  it 
was." 

Marquis  of  Xanidovn.— Did  you  ever  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  your  sister  containing  the 
mark  which  you  had  agreed  should  be  com- 
municated through  your  future  correspon- 
dence ?  I  have  only  received  a  letter  from  my 
sister,  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was 
any  such  mark — the  letter  which  I  mentioned 
before,  which  had  been  taken  up  at  the  post. 

If,  tlien,  you  did  not  receive  from  your 
sister  the  mark  that  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween you  should  be  annexed  to  her  first  letter, 
why  did  you  conceive  that  your  sister  would 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  double  mean- 
ing contained  in  the  letter  which  has  been 
shown  to  you,  without  that  mark  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  vou  being  annexed 
to  it  ?  We  had  not  agreed  upon  that  mdrk, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  on  this  account ;  but 
my  sister  told  me,  that  when  she  would  write 
to  me,  she  would  put  a  mark  at  the  end  of 
lier  letter. 

If  you  then  did  not  receive  from  your  sister 
the  mark  that  it  was  agreed  upon  between  you 
should  be  annexed  to  her  first  letter,  why  did  you 
conceive  that  your  sister  would  be  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  double  meaning  contained  in 
the  letter  which  has  been  shown  to  you,  with- 
out that  mark  wbkh  had  been  agreed  upon 
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between  you  being  annexed  to  it  ?  I  believe 
my  sister  would  understand  me,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  for  wliat  reason  I  believed  so ;  it  is 
so  long  since  this  occurred,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble I  can  exactlv  recollect. 

You  are  understood  to  have  stated,  that 
you  had  received  a  letter,  inviting  you  to 
go  to  England,  where  you  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  being  placed  in  some  situation  as 
a  governess,  that  it  would  be  advantageous ; 
was  that  letter  anonymous  or  signed  ?  That 
letter  was  not  signed. 

In  what  language  was  it  ?  As  far  as  I  re- 
collect it  was  in  French. 

By  whom  was  that  letter  delivered  to  you  ? 
I  have  alreadv  said  that  it  was  delivered  to 
me  at  Collombier,  but  I  do  not  recollect  by 
whom. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  was  delivered  by 
the  post,  or  by  an  individual  ?  I  do  not  re- 
collect by  whom  it  was  delivered. 

State  yes  or  no,  whether  it  was  by  the  po$t 
or  by  an  individui^l  ?    I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  from  whence  it  was  dated  ? 
I  do  not  recoUct  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  you  know,  or  had  you 
reason  to  think  you  knew,  by  whom  that  letter 
was  addressed  to  you }  At  this  moment  I 
cannot  say  whether  I  had  an  idea  at  that  mo- 
naent  from  whom  it  came.  It  is  two  years 
since  this  occurred ;  I  never  tliought  of  it 
afterwards  ;  and  I  cannot  recoUect. 

Did  you  return  any  answer  to  it  ?  I  do  nut 
recollect  making  anv  answer  to  it;  I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  made  any  answer  to  it. 

Can  you  state  whetlier  there  was  any  thing 
contained  in  that  letter  besides  the  fact  you 
have  stated,  of  the  proposal  to  you  to  go  to 
England  as  a  governess?  1  do  not  recollect 
whether  there  was  any  thing  else. 

Have  you  the  letter  now  in  your  possession  7 
I  have  it  not  here,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
it  at  Collombier,  because  when  I  quitted  Col- 
lombier I  burned  my  letters;  nor  alt  my  letters. 

£arl  of  Lauderdale, — Was  it  the  information 
contained  in  that  anonymous  letter  which  in- 
duced you  to  tliink  of  coming  to  England  as  a 
eoveruess  ?  I  had  already  had  thoughts  of  it 
before. 

Have  you  made  any  endeavours  to  get  a 

{>lace  as  governess  since  you  came  to  £ng- 
and?    No. 

Was  the  letter  which  your  sister  wrote, 
whith  was  opened  and  then  put  into  the  post 
again,  directed  to  you  or  to  your  mother?  I 
cannot  positivelv  say,  but  as  far  as  I  recollect 
it  was  addressed  to  my  mother. 

Is  that  the  letter  which  you  said  was  the 
only  one  received  from  your  sister,  which  your 
mother  received  at  the  time  you  were  at 
Milan  ?  I  heard  that  it  was  the  only  letter 
which  had  been  received  before  I  wrote  this 
one  [the  letter  of  the  8th  of  Februvy  1818.] 

Was  it  received  when  you  were 'at  Milan  ? 
No,  before ;  after  this  one  was  written  niy 
mother  received  two  or  three  letters  from  my 
sister. 
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Which  letter  did  your  mother  receive  at  the 
time  you  were  at  Milan?  That  was  another 
letter. 

Can  you  say,  in  all,  how  many  letters  your 
mother  received  from  your  sister  af\er  you 
Quitted  Pesaro,  before  you  left  Switzerland  f 
i  cannot  say  exactly  how  many  she  received, 
but  I  know  she  did  not  receive  many. 

Did  she  receive  five  ?    I  do  not  know. 

Four?  1  cannot  say  positively  h<iw  many 
she  received,  it  is  impossible. 

Do  you  recollect  that  in  part  of  the  voyage 
op  the  Levant  Pergami  slept  in  the  eating- 
room,  and  the  princess  in  the  room  adjoining  ? 
Yes. 

You  have  said  that  upon  two  occasions, 
when  they  were  both  in  be<l,  Pergami  in  the 
dining-room  and  the  princess  in  her  cabin, 
you  9aw  them  speaking  together  have  you 
not  ?    Yes. 

What  did  they  say?  I  cannot  recollect 
what  they  said,  tfiitthey  spoke  together. 

Do  you  remember  saying,  that  at  Utica  you 
went  to  the  threshold  of  the  door  of  her  royal 
highness  when  she  was  in  bed,  and  Pergami 
in  the  room,  and  that  she  asked  you  for  some- 
thing?   Yes. 

What  did  she  ask  you  for  ?  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  recollect  at  present  what  she 
asked  me  for. 

You  perfectly  well  recollect  that  she  did  ask 
for  something  ?  She  asked  me  for  something^ 
I  recollect. 

And  you  do  not  recollect  what?  I  do  not 
recollect  what  it  was. 

Do  you  remember  saying,  that  at  Jerusalem 
Pergami  came  into  the  room,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  bed,  in  a  jesting  way  f    Yes. 

Was  the  princess  there  ?    Yes. 

What  did  Pergami  say  or  do  upon  that  oc- 
casion ?  I  only  saw  that  he  laid  himself  down 
on  the  bed  laughing. 

Then  you  saw  nothing  but  that  Pergami 
was  on  the  bed  and  was  laughing  ?    Yes. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  night  when 
vou  saw  Pergami  with  a  candle  in  his  hand ; 
how  many  paces  was  the  door  of  the  princess's 
room  from  the  door  at  which  you  made  your 
escape?  I  cannot  say  positively,  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  it  may  liave  been  three,  four, 
\>t  five  paces. 

Lord  FaAnotiM.-^If  there  had  been  any  wet 
linen  in  the  bath-room  on  board  the  polacre, 
which  the  princess  had  used,  would  it  have 
been  your  business  to  have  taken  it  away  ? 
Either  my  business  or  my  sister's, 

When  you  went  into  the  bath-room  did 
you,  in  point  of  fact,  observe  any  marks 
whatever  of  the  princess  having  used  the 
bath  ?    I  only  recollect  seeing  the  oath. 

Were  you  sincere  in  the  praises  of  the  prin- 
cess when  you  wrote  that  letter  which  has 
been  read ;  do  you  mean  that  the  whole  letter 
was  a  double  entendre,  or  that  only  certain 
passages  of  that  letter  were  a  double  en- 
tendre f  There  were  only  some  passages  of 
the  letter,  because  when  I  wrote  that  fetter,^ 
I  was  extremely  atUched  to  her  royal  bigb« 


ness,  and  I  was  willing  to  speak  of  the  eitreme 
kindness  with  which  she  had  treated  roe. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Were  you  sincere  in 
those  parts  of  your  letter  which  speak 
the  praises  of  the  princess?  In  speaking  of 
the  personal  qualities,  how  she  was  good  and 
patient,  I  was  sincere. 

Is  there  any  praise  bestowed  on  the  prin- 
cess in  this  fetter  in  which  you  were  not 
sincere }  I  do  not  recollect  whether  all  of 
them  were  sincere,  but  I  recollect  that  the 
greater  part  were  sincere. 

Earl  of  Damley. — You  have  said  more  than 
once,  that  at  the  time  you  wrote  that  letter 
you  were  much  attached  to  her  royal  highness, 
when  did  that  attachment  cease  ?  This  at- 
tachment ceased  when  I  heard  that  her  royal 
highness  had  said  several  things  of  me  in  the 
house  of  her  royal  highness ;  that  several 
thmss  had  been  said  of  me  in  the  house  of  her 
royal  hijghness. 

Was  It  in  consequence  of  that  attachment 
having  ceased  in  the  manner  vou  have  des- 
cribeo,  that  you  have  been  induced  to  come 
into  this  House  to  give  your  evidence  f    No. 

What  is  your  inducement  to  come  ?  I  was 
asked  to  come  to  declare  the  truth. 

By  whom  ?  By  Mr.  Sacchi,  on  the  part  of 
the  commission. 

You  have  spoken  to  the  state  of  the  outer 
covering  of  the  large  bed  at  Naples,  do  you 
recollect  the  colour  of  that  covering?    Yes. 

What  was  the  colour  ?    White. 

You  are  quite  sure  ?  White  was  the  bed* 
cover. 

The  outer  cover,  not  the  sheets  ?  Yes,  the 
outer  cover. 

Earl  of  Morton. — On  board  the  polacre,  on 
the  return  from  Jaffa,  there  was  a  commum- 
cation  between  the  tent  and  the  dinine-room, 
was  that  communication  open  or  closed  during 
the  night?  The  communication  descended 
into  thedining-cabin. 

Was  it  open  or  closed  during  the  night?  It 
was  opeu  during  the  night,  from  the  upper 
deck. 

In  speaking  of  the  bath  which  was  pre- 
pared for  the  princess  on  board  the  Polacre, 
you  mentioned  not  having  seen  any  linen; 
state  whether  that  bath  was  fresh  water,  or 
salt  water  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  vras 
fresh  or  salt  water :  I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  it  Is  usual  for  persons  to 
use  linen  on  coming  out  of  salt  water  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of 
linen  in  coming  out  of  a  salt  water  bath. 

Was  the  communication  you  have  spoken 
of,  between  the  tent  on  deck  and  the  cabin 
below,  always  open,  or  only  occasionally  open? 
I  cannot  recollect  whether  it  was  open  every 
night. 

Did  you  ever  see  it  shut  at  night  ?  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  it  closed  at  night. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and 
setond  reading  of  the  said  bill  be  adjourned  to 
Monday  next. 
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Monday f  September  4. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  and  second  reading  of 
the  Billy  intituled  '^  An  Act  to  deprive  ner 
majesty,  &c./'  the  Counsel  were  called 
in. 

Then  George  Pinario  and  Edgar  Gartton 
were  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn, 
were  examined  as  follows : 

Have  you  compared  that  with  the  original 
which  you  read  on  Saturday  [A  paper  l^ing 


shown  to  the  witnesses}?  [By  each.]  We 
have. 

Have  you  compared  it  together  f  We 
have. 

Is  this  a  correct  copy  ?    It  is. 

Have  you  compared  this  with  the  original 
letter  to  the  princess  of  Wales  [Another  paper 
being  shown  to  the  witnesses]?    We  have. 

Have  you  agreed  in  the  translations  of  those 
two  letters  [Two  papers  being  shown  to  the 
witnesses]  f   We  have. 

The  copies  .of  the  letters,  and  the  translations 
of  the  same,  were  delivered  in,  and  are  as 
follow : 


Colbmbier,  le  8  Fevrier  18 18.  CoUumbier  Bth  Feb.  1818. 

Chdre  et  bonne  Mariette ;  Dear  and  good  Mariette, 

Quoique  tu  n'ayes  pas  dit  quatre  mots  pour  AltlunigTi  you  have  not  said  four  words  in 

moi  dans  ta  derniere  lettre,  je  faimc  pourtant  your  last  letter,  yet  I  love  you  too  well  not  to 

trop  pour  n'pas  tc  ie  pardunner,  et  c*est  avec  pardon  you  for  it,  and  it  is  with  real  pleasure 

un  vrai  plaisir  queje  te  reponds.    Jesuiscn-  that  I  reply  to  you.    I  am  enchanted,  my 

chantee,  ma  bonne  sceiir,  que  tu  sois  toujours  good  sister,  that  you  are  perfectly  happy ;  but 

parfaitement  heurcuse ;  quoique  je  ne  doive  I  ought  not  to  doubt  it,  so  well  as  I  know  the 

en  avoir  aucunc  doute,  connoisant  si  bien  extreme  goodness  of  her  royal  highness,  and 

I'extreme  douceur  de  son  altesse  royale,  et  de  of  all  those  with  whom  you  may  have  any 

tous  ccux  avec  qui  tu  pcux  avoir  ^  faire.    Ta-  thing  to  do.    Endeavour  to  preserve  always 

chez  de  te  conserver  toujours  cette  precieuse  such  valuable  kindness,  by  continuing  the 

bien  veil  lance,  en  continuant  toujours  le  m^me  same  way  of  life  which  has  procured  it  for 

g;enre  de  vie  qui  te  Ta  acquise.    Que  Texpe-  you.    May  experience  not  be  useless  to  you ! 

rience  ne  te  soit  pas  inutile !  aye  toujours  de-  and  keep  always  before  your  eyes  the  trouble 

vant  les  yeux  les  chagrins  qui  naisscnt  de  which  arises  from  folly  and  mconsislency ; 
Tetouderie  et  de  Tinconsequence :  tu  en  as  vu  « you  have  lately  bad  sufficient  proofs  of  that, 
demierement  des  preuves  assez  fortes. 

Tu  desires,  sans  doute,  bien  do  savoir  quel  You  will  no  doubt  be  very  desirous  of  know- 

cst  ma  situation  daus  notrc  petit  pays.    Je  ing  what  is  my  situation  in  our  little  country. 

t*assure,  ma  chbre,  que  jW  ai  6i6  re^ue  d*une  I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  have  been  received 

mani^re  dont  tu  ne  te  /erois  jamais  d'idee.  in  such  a  manner  as  you  could  have  no  idea 

J*ai  6tc  fetee,  recherch6e,  accueillie  partout  of;  I  have  been  fetee*^  sought  after,  and  re- 

avec  le  plus  grand  empressement^  Lausanne,  ccived  every  where  with  the  greatest  cor« 

^  Morger,  et  a  Cassonay.    J*ai  pass^  un  mois  diality,  at  lausann^,  at  Merger,  at  Cassonuy. 

entier  dans  cette  dernier  viilc,  oil  Ton  ni*a  I  passed  a  whole  month  at  the   last  town, 

procure  tous  les  amusemens  possibles.    Tu  where  every  possible  amusement  was  procured 

sais  corobien  je  desirois  d'aller  en  traineau.  for  me.    Yuu  know  how  fond  I  am  of  going 

£h,  bien  !  tous  les  jours  nous  y  faisions  des  on  a  sledge  f.    Well !  every  day  we  made  a 

parties ;  au  nouvel  an  nous  avons  eu  un  char-  party  for  it :  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 

mant  bal  masque.    Dans  la  semaine  qui  a  we  had  a  delightful  masked  ball ;  the  folfow- 

suivi,  deux  autres  pares,  les  plus  jolis  qu'on  ing  week  two  more  dress  balls,  the  best  ttiat 

aye  jamais  vu  dans  cette  ville,  et  une  innnite  have  been  in  this  town;  and  a  number  of 

d'autres  soirees  dansantes  donn^es  par  ma  other  evening  dancing  parties,  given  by  my 

Gonnoisance  pour  moi ;  enfin,  tous  les  jours  friends  on  account  of  me ;  in  short,  every  day 


chacun  me  plaisantoit  sur  mon  indifference ;  silent ;  every  one  quizzed  rae  on  my  indiffcr- 
moi  qui  ^toit,  disoit-on,  si  gaie  avant  mon  de-  ence ;  I  who,  said  they ,  used  to  be  so  eay  be- 
part,  je  n*etois  pas  r^connoisable ;  et  cepen-  fore  my  departure,  I  was  not  to  be  known 
dantje  ne  pouvois  malgr^  mes  efforts  me  sur-  again;  but  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  1  could 
monter.  Ne  devines-tu,  ma  bonne,  quel  etoit  not  get  the  oetter  of  myself.  Can  vou  not, 
le  sujet  de  ma  tristesse  profonde.  Helas  !  ce  my  dear,  divine  the  cause  of  all  my  deep  sad- 
n^etoit  que  le  regret  et  la  douleur  d'avoir  quitt^  ness  ?  Alas  !  it  was  only  the  regret  and  grief 
S.  A.  R.  et  de  savoir  ou'elle  a  meconnu  mon  at  having  quitted  her  Toya]  hignness,  and  at 
caractere,  et  qu'elle  m^a  taxee  d'ingratitude.  knowing  that  she  had  mistaken  my  charac- 
Oh  Dieu  I  je  payerois  la  moitie  de  mon  sang,  ter,  and  taxed  me  with  ingratitude.  Oh  God  ! 
qu'elle  pOt  lire  dans  mon  coeur;  elle  pourroit  ■■  ■ 
8e  convaincre  du  respect  infini.  de  Pattache-  *  Fet6e,  received  with  parties 
snent  sans  borncB,  et  de  la  pariaite  reconnois*  t  ^^^  ^^  traineau. 
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sance  que  je  conaerverai  |ooto  ma  vie  pour  I  would  sarreoder  half  my  life,  could  she  but 

cette  augusle  pereonDe.    Ma  Mariette,yau-  read  m^  heart;  she  coulu  then  be  coDvincetl 

rois  bien  desire  6crire  it  Mr.  leComte,  pourle  of  the  infinite  respect,  the  unlimited  attach- 

remercier  du  qu'il  a  eu  pour  moi ;  m^nt,  and  perfect  gratitude,  I  shall  always 

mais  je  n*oseJe  eratns  de  rimportuner;  dis  entertain  for  her  august  person.    I  should 

hii  «|ue  le  peu  de  lignes  qu'il  a  eu  la  coroplai-  much  have  wished,  my  dear  Mariette,  to  have 

sance  de  m*^rire  m*ont  en  efiet  donne  un  peu  written  to  the  count,  to  thank  him  for  the 

de  tranquillity,  putsqu'il  me  iait  esperer  uo  kindness]  he  has  shown  me,  but  I  am  afraid 

pardon.    Je  tremblois  queS.  A;  R.  ne  lilten-  to  trouble  him;  tell  him  that  the  few  lines 


m*en  donne  la  permission :  en  efiet,  ce  pre-  I  was  afraid  her  royal  highness  would  be  still 

lexte  m*ete  fort  utile ;  car  tu  <;onnois  assez  le  displeased  at  the  turn  I  had  given  to  my  jour- 

monde  pour  soup^onner  quej'ai  6te  assaiJlie  ney ;  judge  then  of  my  happiness,  wl)en  i 

do  questions,  particulidrement  par  les  grands ;  learnt  that  she  was  not  at  all  angry  at  it,  but 

carjene  suis  pas  si  vaine  de  croire  q'il  m'ont  on  the  contrary  gives  me  leave  for  it:   in 

tant  recherchee  pour  mes  beaux  yeux,  et  qu'il  truth,  this  pretence  has  been  very  useful  to 

n*y  avoit  pas  dans  lenr  empresscroent  un  peu  me;  for  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  witli 


bici 

avcc 

fdisois 

de  ses  rares  talens,  de  sa  douceur,  sa  patience,    why  was  not  the  spfrit  of  her  royal  highness  at 

sa  charit6;   cnfin,  de  toutes  les  perfections    mv  side?  She  would  then  have  found  whether 

3u*elle  poss6dc  4  un  si  haut  degr£.  Combien  I  be  ungrateful.  How  often  in  a  numerous 
c  fois,  (lis-jc,  n'ai'je  pas  vu  les  ccBurs  s'atten-  circle,  whilst  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
drir,  ct  s*<5crter,  que  le  monde  est  injuste  de  animated  me,  I  enumerated  her  great 
causer  tant  de  tourmens  h  unc  personne  qui  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her  mildness,  her 
ks  nieritesipcu,  ct  qui  est  si  digne  d*etre  ^tience,  her  charity,  in  short,  all  the  perfec- 
heurcusc  !  tions  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  de- 

gree ;  how  often,  I  say,  have  I  not  seen  my 
earers  afiected,  and  heard  them  exclaim, 
how  unjust  is  the  world  to  cause  so  much  un- 
happiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little,  and 
who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy  ! 


fait 
dire, 

Gaulisa  prie  de  lui  permettre  de  la  porter  ft  one  has  read  it.'   Madame  Gaulisa  begged 

Lausanne;  tousles  Anglais  qui y^toient dans  me  to  let  her  carry  it  to  Lausann6;  all  the 

ce  moment  ont  voulu  le  voir.    J'en  ai  6i6  en-  English  who  were  there  at  that  time  wished 

chantee,  car  tu  sais  oue  i'y  parlois  beaucoup  to  see  it ;  I  have  been  delighted  at  it,  for  you 

dc  la  meilleure  et  delaplus-aimableprincesse  know  I  spoke  in  it  a  great  deal  of  the  best 

du  monde.    J^yracontoistr^s  en  detail  tousles  and  most  amiable  princess  in  the  world,    I 

traits  de  scnsibilile,  de  generosity,  qu'ellc  avoit  related  much  in  detail  all  the  traits  of  sensibi- 

donne;  la  mani^re  dout  ellc  avoit  ete  re9ue,  lity  and  of  generosity  which  she  had  shown — 

applaudie,  cherie,  dans  tous  les  lieux  que  nous  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  received, 

avions  parcourus.    Tu  sais  aue  lorsqu*il  s*agit  applauded,  cherished,  in  all  the  places  we  haa 

dc  parlcr  de  cette  auguBte  prmcessejc  ne  taris  visited.    You  know,  that  when  this  august 

point,  par  consiSquetit  mon  Journal  est  en-  princess  is  my  subject  I  am  inexhaustiole, 

core  embelli  ct  se  sent  de  Teffusion  de  mon  consequently  my  Journal  is  embellished  with 

roeur;  mondesir  le  plus  grand  ayant  toujours  and  breathes  the  effusion  of  my  heart;  my 


vaillerai  toujours  avec  zSle,  et  autant  que  ma  not  less  m;^  desire,  and  that  t  shall  always  en- 

faible    capacite    pourra    me    le    permettre.  deavour  with  zeal  that  such  may  be  the  ^se, 

Commetujuges  Lien,  ce  ne  sera  point  pour  and  as  far  as  m^r  poor  capacity  will  allow, 

tn'en  faire  un  raerite,  puisqu*elle  ignorera  tou-  As  you  may  well  judge,  it  is  not  to  make  a 

Jours,  et  qu'elle  me  soup^onne  m^nie  d*ingra-  merit  of  it,  since  she  will  always  be  ignorant 

tiiude,  nmis  ce  sera  uniquement  ppur  con-  of  it,  and  even  suspects  me  of  in^titude,  but 

tenter  mbnr  c(£ur,  qui  trouveroit  une  douce  sa-  it  will  only  be  to  content  my  neart,  which 

tisfaction  dans  cette  charmante  reusaite.  would  find  a  sweet  satisfacUun ^  this  charm* 

ing  success. 
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Mais  voilii  Uil  pas  que  j'oubliois  de  ie  con-  But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to 
fier  utie  chose  qui  te  surprendra  autunt  que  je  you  a  thing  which  will  surprise  you  as  much 
I'ai  etc  moi-roeme.  Le  S4  du  mois  passe,  as  it  has  mc.  The  34th  of  last  month  I  was 
etant  li  goQter  chez  ta  tante  Clere,  on  vint  taking  some  refreshment  at  my  aunt  Clara\ 
me  dire  qu*un  inconnu  demandoit  4  me  re-  when  I  was  informed  an  unknown  person  de- 
niettre  une  lettre,  ne  la  voulant  absolument  sired  to  deliver  me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would 
pas  confier  a  personne.  Je  descendis,  et  le  fis  trust  it  to  no  one  else.  I  went  down  stairs, 
monter  dans  ma  chambre.  Juge  de  mon  and  desired  him  to  come  up  into  my  room, 
etonncment  apr^s  Tavoir  decach^te ;  Ton  m*y  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  broke  the 
proposoit  de  partir  pour  Londres,  sous  le  faux  seal ;  a  proposal  was  made  to  roe  to  set  off  for 
pretexte  d*elre  gouvernante.  L*on  mV  pro-  London,  under  the  false  pretence  of  being  a 
inettoit  une  haute  protection,  et  une  fortune  governess.  I  was  promised  a  high  protection, 
fort  brillanle  en  peude  tems.  Elle  ^toit  sans  and  a  most  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time, 
signature ;  pour  me  garantir  de  la  verite,  I'on  The  letter  was  without  si^aturc ;  but,  to  as- 
m  offroit  de  tirer  chcz  le  banquier  autant  d'ar-  sure  me  of  the  truth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I 
g;€ut  quej'en  voudrois.  Con(ois-tu  rien  de  si  might  draw  at  the  banker's  for  as  much 
singulier !  Quelques  traits  cchappes  4  la  money  as  I  wished.  Can  you  conceive  any 
phime  de  Tecriveur,  m*ont  fait  aisement  de-  thing  so  singular?  Some  lines,  escaped  from 
couvrir  la  fourberie,  et  ie  n'ai  pas  hesit^  de  the  pen  of  the  writer,  enabled  me  easily  to 
donner  ma  rcponse  dans  des  termes  qui  discover  the  cheat,  ajod  I  did  nut  hesitate  to 
auront  bien  fait  comprendre  que  je  n*^toit  reply  in  such  tei^ns  as  must  have  convinced 
tout  k  fait  dupe.  Je  n*ai  nialgre  tous  mes  him  I  was  not  quite  a  dupe.  Notwithstand- 
efiforts  tirer  aucuneclaircissement  du  porteur ;  ing  all  my  efforts,  I  could  draw  no  eclaircissc- 
il  agissoit  avec  le  plus  grand  mystire.  Tu  ment  from  the  bearer;  he  acted  with  the 
vois,  ma  ch^re,  avec  quelle  promptitude  les  greatest  mysterv.  You  see,  my  dear,  with 
ennemis  de  uotre  genereuse  bienfactrice  agis-  what  promptitude  the  enemies  of  our  gene- 
sent  toujours.  II  faut  qu*il  y  ait  toujours  dee  rous  benefactress  always  act.  There  must  al- 
espions  aupr6s  d'ellc,  car  pas  plutdt  j'ai  ete  ways  be  spies  about  her,  for  no  sooner  had  I 
partie  de  Pesaro,  qu'on  I'a  su,  avec  toiites  les  left  Pesaro  then  it  was  known,  with  all  its 
circonstances,  dans  la  capitalede  TEurope.  circumstances,  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  They 
L*on  s'imaginoit  trouver  en  moi  une  personne  thought  to  find  in  me  a  person  revengeful 
vindicative,  et  fort  ambitieuse ;    mais,  Dicu  and  very  ambitious ;  but,  thank  God,  1  am 


mt^nie  que  je  scrois  dans  la  derni^re  cxtre-  the  last  extremity, 
tiiilc. 

Le  bon  Dieu  n*abandonne  personne,  encore  The   Almightv  abandons  no   one,  much 

moins  ccux  qui  font  ce  que  lui  est  agreeable,  less  those  who  do  that  wliich  is  agreeable  to 

Bonne    Henammee  vaut  nUeux    que  ceinture  him.    A  good  reputation  U  better  than  a  goidem 

dorie,  girdle, 

Puisaue,   ma  chere  scBiir,  je  suis  sur  le  Since  I  have   introduced   the   subject  of 

tapis    o'argent,    il    faut    |>ourtant    que    je  money,  my  dear  sister,  I  must  give  you  some 

te  donne  un  avis.    Economise  autant  que  tu  advice.    Economise   as    much  as    possible, 

le  pourras,  retranche  toutes  les  choses  qui  te  retrench  evcr^  superfluity;  did  you  but  know 

seront  superflues ;   si  tu  savois  le  re^et  que  the  regret  I  feel  in  not  having  done  so  !  I  do 

j*ai  de  ne  pas  en  avoir  fait  autant !   il  me  not  think  I  ever  was  guilty  of  extravagance, 

sembic  bien  que  je  n*ai  fait  aucune  d^pense  but  J  have  not  deprivedmyself  of  many  things 

extravagante,  mais  j*aurois  pu  me  priver  dc  which  were  almost  useless  to  me.   You  know 

bien  de  choses  qui  ni'etoient  presque  inutiles.  that  every  one  here,  as  elsewlierc,  fancies  the 

Tu  sais  que  le  monde  est  ici  com  me  partout  princess  of  Wales  throws  her  money  out  of 

aiUeurs ;   on  s*imagine  que  la  princesse  de  the  window,  and  I  am  supposed  to  have  rc- 

Galles  jette  tout  son  argent  par  les  fenfttres,  turned  with  a  considerable  fortune ;   from  a 

et  on  me  croit  revenue  avec  une  fortune  con-  species  of  self-love,  and  to  extol  still  more  her 

siderable ;    par  un  esp^ce  d*amour  propre,  et  ^nerosity,  I  do  not  try  to  undeceive  any  one; 

pour  van ter  encore  plus  sa  generosity  je  ne  consequently,  though  I  have  great  need  of 

'  )  ask   my 

moderate, 
cpense.    1  have  time  to  re- 
iuteur ! 
aucune 
et 

mSme,  je  ne  'me  trouverois  f>oint  dans  la  as  much  as  possible  against  tlie  time  when 

situation  oii  je  suis;    Ton  doit  s'economiser  one  can  no  longer  gain  any  thing.    Profit  by 

autant  que  possible  pour  lorsqu'on  ne  pent  the  lesson  I  have  iust  given  you,  and  bo 

plus  gagner.  Profites  de  la  lecon  que  je  viens  assured  it  will  be  salutary  to  you,  for  I  speak 

^e  te  donner,  et  assure  toi  qu'elle  te  sera  tr^s  from  experience.    You  will  know  Mr.   '^ 
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MluUire,  car  je  te  park  par  eiporienoe.    Tu  Notte  has  not  delivered  the  parcel;  I  wrote 

aauras  que  M.  le  N<iUe  n*a  point  remis  le  to  him  at  Milan,  and  at  Paris;   I  expect  his 

paquet.    Je  lui  ai  ecrit  ^  Milan,  ct  4  Paris ;  answer  one  of  these  davs.    If  it  should  be 

j'attenda  sa  reponse  un  de  ces  jours.    S'il  lost,  it  would  be   very  disaereeable,  as  the 

devoit  6tre  perdu,  ce  seroit  fort  desag^reeable,  cloth  costs  a  ereat  deal :   if  1  bad  known,  it 

tant  que  ce  drsp  coi^te  cher :   si  j'avois  su,  on  should  not    have  been   purchased,  as  my 

ne  Tauroit  point  achet^,  ma  m^re  ayant  un  mother  has  a  good  spencer  and  might  very 

bon  spencer  auroit  fort  bicn  pu  s*en  passer,  well  have  done  without  it.    I  regret  also  the 

Je  regretteaussi  bienle  velours,  dontje  me suis  velvet  very  much,  of  which  I  have  shortened 

bien  priv^  pour  mon  cliapeau,  en  le  faisant  myself  for   my  hat,  in  making    it   much 

beaucoup  plus  petit;  d'ailleurs  nou^  ne  Tavons  smaller ;  besides  we  did  not  get  that  either 

pas  eu  fK>ur  rien  non  plus,  et  les  trois  Louts  for  nothing,  and  the  three  louis  are  well  worth 

valent  bien  aussi  la  peine  de  les  regretter,  lamenting,    without    reckoning    the    other 

sans  compter  tous  les  autres  brimborions;  baubles;  all  that  does  not  come  by  whistling 

tout  tela   ne   vient  pas  en  jouant  de  la  for  it ;  a  sous  here  and  a  sous  there  soon  make 

fldte.    Un  sous  ici,  et  I'autre  14,  forment  a   livre,   and   twenty-four    livres    make    m 

bientot  un   livre,  et  il  faut   vingt   quatre  Napoleon ;  you  see  I  am  become  an  adept  in 

pour  un  Napoleon ;  vots-tu  si  je  ne  suis  paa  arithmetic.    I  will  answer  for  it,  however, 

devenue  savante  dans  le  calcul.    Aussi  ie  that  Mr.  Le  Notte  *  shall  have  the  goodness 

te   roponds  que  M.  la  Notte  aura  bien  la  to  make  all  good  if  he  have  lost  any  thin^.    I 

bont^  de  tout  payer^  s'il  a  perdu   quelque  shall  show  him  no  favour,  and  have  written 

chose ;    ie  ne  lui  ierai  aucune  gr4ce,  et  ^e  lui  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  sufficiently  shows 

ai  ^rit  d'un  ton  qui  marque  asses  que  je  ne  I  am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  his  negli- 

auis  pas  trbs  satisfaite  de  sa  negligence.  gence. 

Mais,  ma  chere  Mariette,  j'en  apper^ois  But,  my  dear  Marietle,  I  perceive  I  have 
oue  j'ai  presque  fini  ma  lettre  sans  te  parler  almost  finished  my  letter  without  speaking  of 
Ce  nos  cners  parens.    Notre  bonne  mhie  est  our   dear   relations :    our  good   mother   is 
passahlement  oien,  son  oppression  et  ses  maux  tolerably  well,  though  her  asthma  and  pains 
d'estomac  la  tourmentent  encore  quelquefois,  in  her  bowels  torment  her  sometimes,  but 
mats  cen'est  rien  en  comparaisondecequ'elle  nothing  compared  to  what  she  has  sufiered 
a  souffert  cet  6t§.    Ton  cere  est  fort  bien.  this   summer.    Your   father  is  very   well. 
Henriette  est  toujours   cnarmante;    je  lui  Henrietta  is  always  charming;  I  give  her 
donne  tous  les  jours  de  lecons  d'ecriture  et  de  every  day  lessons  in  writing  and  reading  ; 
lecture;    elle  coud  tres  uien,  et  repasse  de  she  sews  very  well,  and  irons  as  well;   she 
in^me ;  elle  m'a  deja  repass^  plusieurs  fraises  has  already  ironed  several  frills  for  me,  and 
et  quelques  robes,  oont  j'ai  6te  bien  contente.  some  gowns,  with  which  I  am  very  well  satis- 
Son  desir  de  voyager  est  toujours  le  m6me ;  fied.    Her  desire  of  travelling  is  the  same  ; 
fais,  je  te  prie,  tout  ce  que  tu  pourras  pour  la  pray  try  to  get  her  a  situation ;   I  am  con- 
placer;    je   suis   convaincue  qu'elle  ne  te  vinced  she  will  nve  you  no  cause  to  regret  it. 
doonera  aucun  chagrin  ni aucun  ro^ntente-  She  is  nuich  altered  for  the  better;   she  is 
ment;  elle  a  encore  chance  k  son  avantage ;  eay,  and  always  in  good  humour;    mild,  oh- 
elle  est  gaie  et  toujours  de  bonne  humeur,  Hging,  in  short,  of  a  character  to  make  herself 
douce,  complaisante,  enfin,  d'un  caract^re  4  beloved  wherever  she  goes,  for  she  has  an 
ae  fatre  aimer  partoiit  ou  elle  ira,  car  elle  a  un  excellent  heart,  and  knows  how  to  be  cun* 
cGBur  excellent,  et  elle  sait  so  contenter  de  tented  in  all  situations.    Margaret  is  entirely 
tout  ce  qui  se  presente.    Marguerite  est  tout  amiable,  of  a  pretty  figure,  and  so  lively,  that 
4  fait  aimable,  d'une  jolie  fi^re,  et  d'une  she  makes  one  half  dead    with   laughing: 
telle  gaiety  qu*on  seruit  4  demi  mort  qu'elle  Louisa  is  also  very  genteel.  I  assure  you,  dear 
vous  reroit  rire.  Louise  est  aussi  bien  *  ientille.  Mariette,  they  are  all  changed  very  much  for 
Je  t'assure,  ma  chere  Mariette,  qu'elles  out  the  better,  and  I  am  quite  contented  with 
toutes  fort  chanee  4  leur  avantage,  et  je  suis  them, 
fort  contente  d'elles. 

Je  suis   depuis   le   mois    de   Janvier    4  I  have  been,  since  the  month  of  January, 

Coltombier,  dans  ma   chambre  favorite,  oii  in  my  favourite  chamber  at  Collombier,  where 

Ton  a  fait  quelque  reparations ;  par  exemple,  some  repairs  have  been  done;  for  example,  a 

une  fort  bonne  cheminee^  et  un  petit  cabinet,  very  ^ood    chimney,  and  a  small  cabinet, 

o4  je  couche.    Je  vais  fort  souvent  faire  des  wherem  I  sleep.    I  often  make  little  excur* 

J>etites  courses  dans  nos  environs,  et  je  re9ois  sions  in  our  environs,  and  frequently  rq^eive 

brt  souvent  des  visites,  ce  que  me  donne  un  visits,  which  afford  me  some  amusement.    I 

peu  de  distraction.    II   me  semble  que  je  think  I  hear  you  say,  well  dear  Louisa,  what 

t'endensme  dire— et  aue  pense-tu,  ma  chere  do  you  mean  to.  do?    Won't  you.  marry? 

Louise,  de   faire  ?    Ne  te  maries-tu  point  ?    What  does  Mons. « »  do  ?  -  I  will  tell 

Que  fait  Monsr.  ■               ?    Mot  pour  mot,  you,  word  for  word;  I  every  day  feel  mors 

je  te  dirai,  que  je  me  sens  toujours  plus  de  and    more    repugnance    to  marriage.    Mr. 

repugnance  pour  le  manage;    que  Monsr.  ■  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  induce 

* _^ ■  -     - 
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■               a  fatt  tout  son  possible  pour  me  me  to  accept  ft  heart  which  he  says  he  has 

faire  consentir  4  accepter  un  coeur  que  dit-il  preserved  lor  me  these  seven  years.    What 

il  me  garde  depuis  sept  ans.  N'est-ce  pas  une  neroical  constancy,  and  little  worthy  of  the 

Constance  heroTque,   et  fort   peu  di^e    du  age  in  which  we  five.    I  have  not,  however, 

si^le  oil  nous  vivons.    Cependant,  )e  n'en  been  dazzled  by  it,  and  although  he  be  rich, 

ai  point  ete  eblouie,  et  quoiqu'il  soit  riche,  charming,  and  amiable,  I  would  not  retract 

charmant,  et  aimable,  jc  n'ai   point  voulu  the  refusal  I  gave  him  four  years  ago.    If 

renier  le  rufus  que  je  lui  fis  il  y  a  quatre  this  amuse  you,  I  will  tell  vou  I  have  seveml 

ans.    Si  cela  Vamuse,  je   te  dirai   que  j*ai  other  lovers,  not  less  desirable  than  he;  lam 

encore  plusieurs  autres  courtisans,  non  moins  very  foolish  perhaps  to  refuse  them,  for  they 

avantageux  que  lui.    Je  suis  peut-£tre  bien  are  infinitely  better  than  I  am ;  perhaps  I  may 

sotte  de  les  refuser,  car  ils  valent  infiniment  one  day  repent  it.    You  know  the  proverb 


lesderniers  ev^nemens  aue  me  sont  arrives  men.    I  can  have  no  ties,  no  communications 

m'ont  fait  n&itre  une  espece  d*antipathie  pour  with  any  of  them.    I  love  and  cheri&h  sweet 

tous   les    hommes.    Je   no    veux  avoir   de  liberty  alone,  and  wish  to  preserve  it  as  long 

liaison,  ni  de  communication   avec  aucuu.  as  I  can.    Dear  Mariette,  I  conjure  you  imi^ 

Je  n*aime  et  ne  cheris  que  la  douce  liberty,  tate  my  example,  never  think  of  marrying, 

et  je  veux  la  conserver  aussi  longtems  que  je  My  mother  and  I  forbid  it  as  long  as  her 

pourrai.    Chere  Mariette,  jc   Ven  conjure,  royal  highness  shall  wish  to  keep  you  in  her 

imite   mon  exemple,  ne  vas  pas  au  moins  service.    You  can  have  no  greater  happiness, 

songer  it  te  marier;  ma  m^rc  et  moi  te  le  it  is  impossible.    Beware  of  forming  any 

defendent,   aussi   longtems   que   S.   A.  R.  attachment  or  tie  with  any  one ;  you  are  too 

voudra  bien  tc  garder  aupr^s  d'elle.    Tu  ne  young  for  that;  remain  free;   be  assured  you 

peux   avoir  de  bonheur   plus  parfait,  c'est  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  happy.    I  do 

impossible;   garde  toi  bien  de  former  aucune  not  recommeiid  prudence  to  you,  oecause  I 

liaison  ni  relation  avec  personne ;    tu  es  trop  know  you  too  well  to  distrust  you,  and  to 

jeune  pour  cela;  reste  libre,et  je  t'assure  que  suspect  you  do  not  possess  it;   for  whatever 

tu  en  seras  mille  fois  plus  heureuse.    Je  ne  may  have  been  said  of  me,  I  would  have  died 

te  recommande  point  la  saees6e,je  te  connois  rather  than  abandon  it  for  an  instant,  and 

trop  bien  pour  me  m^fier  de  toi,  et  pour  aue  deviate  from  the  strict  path  of  virtue ;    the 

jc  te  soup9onne  d'en  manc^uer;  carquoiquon  most  precious  good  we  possess;   yet  I  have 

aye  pu  dire  de  moi,  je  serois  morte  plutdt  que  known  some  persons  have  suspected  my  cod- 

de  Tabandonner  un  instant,  et  de  me  de-  duct;  but  I  have  God  and  my  own  conscience 

tourner  du  vrai  chemin  de  la  vertu ;  c^est  le  for  witnesses.    Are  they  not  sufficient  for  my 

plus  pre^ieux  bien  que  nous  possedions ;  j'ai  peace  ?   at  least  no  one  can  deprive  me  of 

8u  aue  quelques  personnes  ont  dout6  de  ma  them. — No,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 

conduite ;     mais  Vai-je  pas  les  temoins  de  with  on  that  head,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as 

Dieu  et  de  ma  conscience.    Ne  suffisent-ils  myself,  therefore  I  can  give  you  advice,  with 

pas  it  ma   tranquilite?    Personne  du  moins  the  assurance  that  you  will  follow  it,  especiailj 

ne  pourra  me  les  enlever. — Non,  je  nVi  rien  as  it  is  also  that  of  our  motlier. 
k  me  reprocher  de  cc  cot^la,  et  tu  le  sais 
aussi  bien  que  moi,  par  consequent  je  puis  te 
donner  des  avis  avec  la  certitude  que  tu  les 
suivras,  d'autant  plus  que  ce  sont  aussi  ceux 
de  notre  m^re. 

Chere   sceur,    si  tu  I'oses  mets  moi  aux       Dear  sister,  if  you  dare,  place  me  at  the 

pieds  de  S.  A.   R.  en  la  suppliant  d'agr^er  feet  of  her  royal  highness  beseeching  her  to 

mes    trds    humbles   respects.    Ne   manque  accept  my  humble  respects.    Do  not  fail,  I 

pas,  je  te  supplie,  lorsqu*eIle  te  parlera  de  entreat  you,  when  she  speaks  to  you  of  me,  to 

moi,  de  t&cher  de  la  convaincre  que  mon  endeavour  to  convince  her  that  my  repentance 

repentir  de  lui   avoir  depl(i  est  toujours  le  fur  having  displeased  her  is  still  the  same ; 

mime ;  que  je  la  conjure  de  me  rendre  sa  that  I  conjure  her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour, 

bienveillance.    Sache  moi  h  dire,  si  S.  A.  R.  Tell  me  it  her  royal  highness  is  still  so  very 

est  toujours  si  outree  contre  moi,  et  s'il  n'y  a  angry  with  me,  and  if  there  is  not  any  appear- 

paAl'apparence  d'un  entier  pardon ;  mais  dis  ance  of  a  full  pardon ;  but  tell  me  always  the 

moi  toujours  la  verite.    T&c he  aussi,  je  te  prie,  truth.    Try  also,    I  pray  you,  Mariette,  to 

Mariette,  de  persuader  a  S.  A.  R.  que  je  lui  persuade  her  royal  highness  that  I  am  and 

suis,  et  serai  toujours  si  entierement  devouee,  always  shall  be  so  entirely  devoted  to  her, 

qu'aucun  sacrifice  ne  me  coutera  cher  pour  that  no    sacrifice    I  could    make    for   her 

elle,  etqu'elle  pourroit  m^me  disposer  de  ma  would    appear    too    great,    and    that    she 

vie,  qui  lui  sera  en  tous  tems  ronsacree.    Dis  might  even  dispose  of  my  life,  which  shall 

aussi  k  monsieur  le  baron,  que  je  suis  tr^s  for  ever  be    consecrated  to  her.    Tell  the 

sensible  a  son  souvenir,  et  que  je  Ic  supplie  baron  also,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  his  re- 

d*agreeer  Tassurance  de  ma   plus  parfaite  membrance,   and    beg  him  to   accept  the 
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itoHmoiMtooe.     Embmte,   pour>  rooi,    la  uiuranoe  of  my  perfect  gratitude.    Embrace 

charmaDle  Victorine;    reitere,  encore,  roes  for  me  the  charming  Victorine ;  repeat  also 

remerciroens  a  Mods'.?  le  Compter  ei  assure  my  thanks  to  the  count,  and  assure  him  I 

le  aue    je   n'oublierai    jamais   sos   bontcs  shall  never  forget  his  late  kindness.  Itemero* 

demi^res.     Rappelie   moi   au   souvenir   de  ber  me  to  the  countess,  Madame  Ltvia,  and 

Mad*,  la  Comtesse,  de  Mad*.  Livta,  et  de  Mr.  William,  beifging  them  to  receive  the 

Mons'.  William,  en  les  priant  de  repevotr  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship. 
Tassurance  de  mes  sinceres  amities. 

Chere  Mariette,  st  je  voulois  tediretous  Dear  Marietta,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  those 

ceui  qui  t'eovoyent  saluer,  il  me  faudroit  au  who  send  you  salutations,  I  should  want  tw9 

motns  deux  autres  pages,  car  cbacun  s*interesse  more  pages,  for  every  one  is  much  interested 

beaucoup  4  toi,  et  Ton  ne  oesse  de  faire  des  for  you,  and  they  never  cease  to  put  up  vows 

vseux  pour  la  cootiouatioa  de  ton  bonheur.  for  your  continued  happiness.    You  are  sen« 

Tu  t'tmagine  pourtant  que  les  plus  sinews  se  sible,  however,  that  the  most  sincere  are  made 

font  ches  nous.  by  us  at  home. 

Tu  dirais  il  Mons'.  Uieronimus  que  John  You  will  tell  Mr.  Uierooimus  that  John  is 
est  fort  bien,  et  que  Mons'.  S.  est  tres  content  quite  well,  and  that  Mr.  ^roonin  is  very  well 
de  lui  sur  tons  les  rapports ;  Ton  a  point  pay6  pleased  with  him  in  all  respects ;  his  board  is 
la  pension;  dts  k  Mons'.  Hteronimus,  que  je  not  paid  for,  and  tell  Mr.  U.  on  the  receipt  of 
le  prie  d'envoyer  d*abord,  k  la  reception  de  this  letter  1  beg  he  will  immediately  send  an 
oette  lettre,  un  ordre  a  Mons'.  ■  pour  order  to  Mr.  Deroolin  for  the  six  months 
lea  six  Mois  de  sa  pension,  et  de  s'addresser  k  board,  and  address  it  to  me ;  he  must  not 
moi;  mats  qu'il  ne  tarda  pas,  car  j'ai  besoin  delay,  for  I  have  need  of  money.  You  will 
d'argent.  II  me  semble  que  tu  ne  ferais  pas  not,  I  think,  do  wrong,  to  send  me  at  the 
roal  en  m^rae  tems  d'envoyer  les  deux  same  time  the  two  Napoleons  to  make 
Napoleons,  et  pour  finir  9ft,  si  tu  le  peux.  up  twenty-five,  if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send 
C'est  moi  qui  t'envoye  la  robe  i  la  place  des  you  the  gown  instead  of  the  lace;  I  Ihink 
dentilles ;  je  pense  que  tu  Taurois  gamie  de  you  should  trim  it  with  muslin.  Make 
roousseline.  Fais  mes  complimens  a  Mons'.  my  complinicnts  to  Mr.  Hieronimus,  and  teil 
Hier.  et  dis  lui  que  la  premiere  fois  que  him  the  first  time  t  write  a^n,  I  will  give 
j*tairai,  je  lui  fenu  plus  oe  details  de  sons  him  more  particulars  respecting  his  son,  be- 
fits^ parceque  j*espere  avoir'  plus  de  place,  cause  I  hope  to  have  more  room.  I  should 
J'aimerois  bien  savoir  de  quelle  maniere  on  wish  much  to  know  how  ink  is  made  with 
fail  Pencre  avec  cette  poudre  qu*il  ro*a  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and  what  he 
donn^e,  et  ce  qu'il  a  fait  de  ce  deux  tableaux  has  clone  with  the  two  pictures  I  delivered  to 
qiMJe  lui  avoisrcmbii  la  Villa  d'Este.  Adieu,  him  at  the  Villa  d'£8te.  Adieu,  dear  and 
cnereet bonne  soBur;  nous  t'embrassons  tous  good  sister;  we  embrace  you  cordially.  A 
de  tout  notre  c«ur,  Une  reponse  d'abord  s*il  reply  at  once,  if  you  please. 
te  plait.  Your  Sister,  Louisa  de  Moht. 
Ta  Soeor,               Louise  de  Mont.  Bih  Feb.  1816.          Miss  Mariette  Bron, 

(Address)--A  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  at  Pesaro. 
Mariette  Bron,  i  Pesaro. 

Altesse  Royale ;  Royal  Uti^bness ; 

C'est  k  genoux  que  j'ecris  k  ma  genereuse  It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to  my  ge- 

bienfai trice,   la  suppliant  de  pardon ner  men  nerous  benefactress,  beseeching  her  to  parm>n 

hardiesse;   mais  je  ne  puis  resister  un  pre-  my  boldness;  but  I  cannot  resist  a  foreboding, 

sentemcnt.     D'aiUeurs  je  suis  convaincue.  Besides,  I  am  convinced  that  if  her  ro^al 

que  si  son  altesse  royale  connoissoit  I'affreuse  highness  knew  the  frightful  state  into  which 

situation  dans  laquelle  je  suis,  elle  ne  seroit  I  am  plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at 

Soint  offens^e  de  ma  tcmcrite.     La  force  my  temerily.    My  spirits  cannot  support  my 

'esprit  me  manque  pour  supporter  mon  mal-  misfortune ;  lam  overwhelmed  by  it,  and  I  ain 

heur ;  j'en  suis  accablee,  et  je  suis  pins  que  more  than  persuaded,  that  I  shall  sink  under 

persuadce  que  je  sttcconl>erai ;  je  me  sens  it ;  I  feel  a  dreadful  weakness— a  mortal  in- 

a*unc  faiblesse  afireuse,  une  inquietude  mor-  qnietude  consumes  me  internally,  and  does 

telle  me  consume  interieurement,  et  ne  me  not  leave  me  one  moment  of  tranquillity.    A 

kisse  DBS  an  moment  de  tranquillity.    Une  crowd  of  reflections  on  the  past  goodness  of 

foule  oe  refiexiens  sur  les  bontes  pass^es  de  her  royal  highness,  and  on  my  apparent*  in* 

son  altesse  royale,  e  tsar  mon  apparenteingra^  mtitude,  overwhelm  me.    May  her  royal 

titude,  m'accablent.    Que  son  altesse  royale  highness  deign  to  take  pity  on  roe;  may  she 

daigne  prendre  piti^de  moi ;  qu*elledaigne  me  deijgn  to  restore  to  me  her  precious  favour^ 

rendre  sa  precieuse  bienviellaiice  que  je  viens  which  I  have  just  unhappily  lost  by  the  most 

malheureusement  de  perdre  par  le  plus  ^neste  melancholy  imprudence.    May  I  receive  that 

imprudence ;  que  j^re^oive  cette  douce  convic-  sweet  assurance  before  I  die  of  grief:  it  alone 

tion  avant  que  demourirdedouleur,elle  pourra  can  restore  me  to  life, 
leule  ne  rendre  it  la  vie. 

J'ose  encore  conjurer,  supplier  la  conpaa*  I  dare  again  to  conjure;  to  supplicate  th* 
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•km  el  lactemen^detOB^tesMitmile,  pour  compuiion  and  the  cletnency  of  her  rt>yal 

qiu'elle  m'accorde  rextr^me  favour  aaneaDtir  highness,  that  she  will  grant  me  the  extreme 

ces  deux  lettres  fatales ;   les  saToir  dans  les  favour  of  destroying  those  two  fatal  letters ; 

maiDS  de  son  altesse  royale,  et  qu'elles  ser-  to  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  her 

viront  oonstaroment  de  temoin  contre  dia  con-  royal  highness,  and  that  they  will  constantly 

duite  passee,  me  mit  au  dernier  supplice;  bear   testimony   against  my  past  conduct^ 

I'aversion  que  j'ai  meritee  de  la  part  de  son  places  me  in  tne  extremity  of  distress ;  the 

altesse  royale,  au  lieu  de  diminuer,  auemente-  aversion  which  I  have  merited  on  the  part  of 

roit  parlour  lecture.    Jemepermetsaassurer  her  royal  highness,  instead  of  diminishing, 

i  son  altesse  royale,  qu'il  n'y  a  que  ces  deux  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.    I  allow 

mces  4  moi  accord^s  qui  puissent  me  rendre  myself  to  assure  her  royal  highness^  that  it  is 

Pexistenee,  et  me  redonoer  le  repos  que  j'ai  only  the  granting  of  these  two  fovours  which 

perdu.    Ma  faute  est  tr^s  grave,  il  est  vrai,  et  can  restore  me  to  life,  and  give  me  back  that 

irreparable ;  mais  Tamour  est  aveugle ;  com-  repose  which  I  have  lost.    Mv  fault,  it  is 

bien  de  fautes  n'a-t-il  pas  fait  commettre  m^e  true,  is  very  great  and  irreparable ;  but  love 

aux  plus  grands  hommes.    J'ose  me  flatter  is  blind ;  how  many  faults  has  he  not  caused 

que  i^est  une  raison  de  plus  pour  que  son  even  the  greatest  men  to  commit.    I  dare  to 

altesse  royale  daigne  m'accorder  les  deux  flatter  myself  this  is  a  further  reason  why  her 

faveurs  que  je  prends  la  liberte  de  lui  de-  royal  highness  should  condescend  to  erant 

mander.  me  the  two  favours  which  I  take  the  liberty 

of  asking  of  her. 

Je  me  permets  encore  de  recommander  4  I  also  presume  to  recommend  to  the  favour 

la  bienveillance  et  i  la  protection  de  S.  A.  R.  and  protection  of  her  royal  hizhness  my  sister 

ma  scBur  Mariette,  de  m^me  que  celle  qui  est  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  one  who  is  in  Switxer* 

CO  Suisse.  S.  A.  R.  a  daign^  me  faire  entendre,  land.    Her  royal  highness  has  condescended 

que  peutp^tre  elle  ponroit  venir  prendre  ma  to  eive  roe  to  understand,  that  perhaps  she 

place;  cette  esperance  adoucit  bcaucoup  mes  might  be  allowed  to  supply  my  place;  the 

peines.    Ce  seroit  encore  un  acte  de  bienfai-  hope  of  this  greatly  alleviates  my  distress. 

Muice,  car  mes  tosurs  n'ont  qu*une  fortune  It  would  be  also  an  act  of  beneficence ;  for 

trhi  mediocre,  et  ce  n*est  pas  dans  notre  my  sisters  have  only  very  limited  fortunes^ 

pauvre  petit  pays  oi^  on  peut  en  acquerir.    Je  and  in  our  small  poor  country  they  are  not  to 

auis  persuadee  que  S.  A.  R.  n'auroit  jamais  be  acquired.    I  am  certain  her  royal  highness 

lieu  de  se  repentir  de  sa  grande  bonte,  et  de  would  never  have  cause  to  repent  her  great 

•on  extreme  complaisance  envers  une  jeune  goodness  and  extreme  kindness  towaras  a 

fille  qui  a  toujours   su  gagner  I'estime  et  jroung  girl  who  has  always  succeeded  in  gain* 

Tamitiede  tous  ceux  qui  Pont  connue  per-  mg  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  aU  to  whom 

•ooellement    Je  ne  saurois  assez  r^mercier  she  has  been  personally  known.    I  cannot 

8.  A.  R.  et  monsieur  le  baron,  de  la  bont^  sufficiently  thank  her  royal  htglmess  and  the 

^'ib  ont  eu  d'envoyer  Ferdinand  pour  m'ac*  baron  for  their  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand 

oompagner ;   il  a  pour  moi  toutes  les  atten*  to  accompany  me ;  he  has  paid  me  all  the  at* 

lions  et  les  soins  imaginables.    Je  ne  sais  de  tention,    and   taken   all    the   care   of  me 

qtielle  mani^e  reconnoitre  tant  de  bien(aits;  imaginable.    I  know  not  how  to  acknowledge 

mais  je  vais  tacher  par  ma  conduite  future  de  so  many  benefits,  but  I  will  endeavour  by  my 

les  meriter,  et  de  regaener  Popinion  fiivurable  future  conduct  to  merit  them,  and  to  regain 

dont  S.  A.  R.  avoit  daigne  m'honorer  dans  the  favourable  opinion  which  her  royal  high- 

ines  jours  fortunes.  ness  had   vouchsafed  to   entertain  for  me 

C'est  avec  les  sentimens  de  la  plus  parfiiite  during  the  days  of  my  happiness. 

•oumission  et  du  plus  entier  devouement  que  It  is  with  sentiments  of  the  roost  entire 
J'ai  rhonneur  d'etre,  de 


obeisante  servante. 


S.  A.  R.  la  plus    submission  and  the  most  perfect  devoted  ness 

that  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  her  royal  high- 
LonisE  DE  MoMT.    ncss's  most  obedient  servant, 
Rimini,  le  Id  Novembre,  1817.  Looisa  de  Momt* 

Rimini,  the  i6th  Nov.  1817. 


Then  Luigi  GMmi  was  called  io,  and  sworn, 
and  examined  as  follows  by  Mr.  Parke, 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  Mar* 
ahese  di  Spiaeto. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native  f    Blevia 

Is  that  on  the  lake  of  Como  ?    It  is. 

Of  wbat  trade  are  you  7    A  mason. 

Did  you  work  at  the  Villa  d'Este  at  any 
time?    I  did. 

For  how  long  did  you  work  at  the  Villa 
d'£ste?  About  fifteen  days,  a  litUe  more  or 
•  little  less. 

During  that  time  were  you  employed  upon 

VUJua    II* 


the  house  of  Guggiarol    I  built  the  house  of 
Guegiaro. 

Who  was  Guggiaro  ?  Hb  christian  name  is 
Santino,  and  he  was  agent  at  the  Villa  d'£ste. 

Was  he  the  agent  of  the  princess  ?    Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  a  morning  when  you  were 
employed  in  making  a  cornice  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member the  day,  but  I  remember  that  I  was 
working  at  the  cornice. 

Was  Guggiaro  at  this  house,  at  that  time 
when  you  be«^n  in  the  morning  ?  Guggiaro 
told  roe  the  night  before,  to  get  ready  allthe 
materials  to  work,  such  as  the  plaster  of  Paris, 

4  K 
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marble,  Mod,  and  all  other  thkigs  neeMsary, 
for  I  was  working  by  contract, 

Was  Gugziaro  at  the  house  in  the  morning  ? 
He  was  at  the  Villa;  I  waited  at  the  place 
till  nine  o'clock,  waiting  for  the  materials 
which  he  had  promised'  to  send  me,  and  he 
did  not  send  tnote  materials ;  and  as  1  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  men,  I  set  out  to  go  to  the 
Villa  d'Este  to  look  after  the  acent,  in  order 
that  I  might  obtain  the  materials. 

What  distance  was  the  fattore*s  house  from 
the  Villa  d*£ste7  Guggiaro  dwells  in  the 
house  of  her  royal  highneu. 

How  far  is  the  house  wfatcb  you  were 
making  from  the  Villa  d'Este?  Three  gun 
shots,  450  paces  about. 

When  you  got  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  did  ^ou 
enquire  for  the  iattore  ?  I  did,  I  went  mto 
the  kitchen  of  the  fattore. 

Did  you  so  into  any  other  place  to  look  for 
him  ?    I  did. 

Did  you  go  up  stairs }    I  did. 

Were  you  in  a  large  room  when  you  got  up 
stairs?  I  went  into  a  room,  but  it  was  not  a 
great  room,  it  was  a  room. 

How  long  did  you  wait  there  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment; I  opened  the  door  and  looked,  and  saw 
a  good  many  doors,  and  I  was  rather  out  of 
humour,  for  I  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  account  of  so  many  men  being  upon  my 
back  that  dav,  and  without  work>  tnerefore  I 
opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again. 

When  you  opened  a  door  whom  did  you 
see  ?  I  saw  the  baron  and  the  princess  who 
were  both  sitting. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  baren  ?  Baron 
Pergami. 

On  what  were  the  baron  and  the  princess 
sitting  ?  They  were  sitting  both  togetner,  the 
baron  had  bis  right  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
princess. 

What  were  they  sitting  upon  ?  Whether 
it  was  a  sofa,  whether  it  was  an  easy  chairj 
itfbether  it  was  a  small  bed  I  do  not  answer, 
because  I  was  there  only  a  moment,  I  was 
confused. 

How  was  the  princess  dressed  as  to  her 
bosom  ?  She  was  uncovered  so  [passing  his 
hand  across  his  breast.] 

In  what  position  was  the  princess,  can  you 
ciescribe  that  ?    She  was  sitting. 

Was  any  one  else  in  the  room  besides  the 
baron  and  the  prtnccst?    I  saw  no  one  else. 

When  you  opened  the  door,  what  did  the 
baron  do?  He  took  away  his  arm  from  the 
neck  of  the  princess,  got  up  and  told  me, 
what  do  you  want  from  here  you  dog. 
.  Inierprtter, — The  eipression  is  rather 
stronser ;  it  is  **  Razza  di  cane,"  son  of  a  dog. 

What  did  you  say  to  the  baron  P  I  told 
him,  vou  must  excuse  me  signor  baron;  I 
came  here  to  look  after  the  fattore,  for  I  have 
got  so  many  men,  and  I  want  the  materials  to 
make  the  men  work. 

Did  the  baron  make  any  reply  to  that? 
He  told  me  that  that  was  not  the  apartment 
of  the  factor. 


BittofPaim  and  Penahiei 


liase 


Did  you  ever  see  after  that,  the  prineeas 
and  Pergami  together  at  any  time?  I  saw 
them  another  time. 

Where  were  they  when  you  saw  them  to* 
gether  7  They  were  coming  down  the  stairs, 
arm  in  arm. 

.Did  you  see  them  do  any  thing  to  each 
other  at  that  time  ?  I  saw  them  descending, 
and  standing  just  for  a  moment  on  the  stairs, 
for  I  was  crossing. 

Did  you  see  them  at  any  other  time,  ex- 
cept that  which  you  have  last  described  f 
I  saw  them  three  or  four  times  on  the  back  of 
an  ass ;  for  they  were  passing  in  front  of  a 
house  which  I  was  building  on  account  of  the 
factor. 

Was  Pergami  himself  walking  or  was  he 
riding  ?    He  was  on  foot. 

Was  he  near  tlie  princess  7    He  was. 

How  did  Pergami  hold  his  hand  ?  Once 
behind  the  back,  another  time  on  the  thigh  ; 
becaiise  she  was  sifting  on  the  ass. 

You  have  said  Pereamt's  hand  was  behind 
the  bark  ;  whose  back  ?  Behind  the  back  of 
the  princess ;  he  was  supporting  her  on 
the  back  of  the  ass. 

Was  anjr  other  person  with  them  at  the 
time  P  They  were  on  the  public  road  ;  the^ 
were  goioe  up  and  down  the  walk ;  by  day  la 
was  a  public  walk. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  TindaL 

Whom  did  ^ou  first  inform  of  what  you 
knew  upon  this  subject  ?  The  first  time  I 
mentioned  it  to  the  son  of  the  factot  on  the 
same  day. 

Did  you  «>  to  Milan  to  give  this  informa- 
tion ?    I  dio. 

Who  applied  to  you  to  take  you  there  ?  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Tagliabue. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  that  vras  ?  I 
remember  it^  for  Tagliabue  took  me  there  with 
him* 

When  was  it  ?  In  the  year  1817  or  1818  ; 
thereabouts. 

Did  you  go  with  him  there  ?  I  did,  with 
some  others. 

Whom  did  you  see,  when  yon  got  there  ? 
I  went  to  the  house  of  the  advocate  Vimer- 
cati. 

What  did  he  do ;  did  he  examine  you  f 
He  did. 

Was  any  one  else  present  besides  Vimer« 
cati  ?  .There  were  three  more  persons. 

Do  you  kai^w  who  thisy  were  P  They  told 
me  that  one  v^s  a  colonel,  that  another  was 
an  advocate,  and  a  third  I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  au  English  advocate  ?  He  was  ao 
they  said. 

Was  the  colonel,  colonel  Brown  ?    Yea. 

How  long  did  you  stay  at  Milan?  Four 
days  and  a  half. 

Were  you  under  examination. all  that  time^ 
or  the  greater  part  of  it  ?  I  was  examined  on 
the  third  day,  because  there  ware  others  be- 
fore me ;  whether  it  was  the  third  or  fbnrlh 
day  I  do  not  know. 
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What  did  you  receive  for  going  to  MiUo  ? 
I  received  ten  livret  per  day  io  pay  my  ex- 
penses. , 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not  re- 
ceive more  for  going  to  Milan  ?    I  do. 

When  were  you  applied  to,  to  come  to  Eng- 
land? Last  winter,  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April. 

Do  you  mean  the  March  or  April  of  this 
year  1890  ?    Yes. 

Who  applied  to  you  ?  The  same  Tagliabue 
who  called  upon  me  with  the  letter  of  the  ad- 
vocate  Vimercati. 

Did  yoo  see  Vimercati  again  before  you 
came  to  England  ?    I  did. 

Did  you  make  any  agreement  with  Vtmer- 
call  as  to  your  comine  to  England  ?  I  made 
an  agreement  that  he  should  give  me  ten  livres 
per  day. 

Was  that  besides  your  expenses?  They 
are  for  the  expenses  for  living. 

Who  paid  your  expenses  in  coming  over  to 
England  }  Our  courier  gave  us  our  ten  livres 
every  day. 

Who  pays  your  expenses  here  ?  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Where  are  you  staying  ?  I  am  out  at  a 
little  distance  from  this  place,  but  I  do  not 
know  where  it  is. 

^  Are  there  several  of  the  other  witnesses 
with  you  ?  I  see  a  good  many  of  them,  I 
see  witnesses,  I  see  strangers,  I  see  people, 
there  are  many. 

Have  you  seen  Theodore  Majoochi  among 
them  ?    Yes,  in  London. 

Do  you  know  him  ?  I  have  known  him 
since  mv  arrival  here  ;  I  had  never  seen  him. 

You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  since 
that,  have  not  you  ?  No,  he  was  in  one  lodg- 
ing, I  was  in  another,  and  I  have  known  him 
since  my  arrival  in  England. 

Had  the  room,  in  which  you  saw  the 
pincesA  and  Pergami,  several  doors  ?  1  went 
III  by  one  door,  there  were  some  other  doors, 
but  that  was  the  first  time  1  went  into  the 
room. 

Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day 
it  was  that  you  saw  them  ?  The  hour  was 
between  half-past  nine  or  ten  and  eleven, 
but  I  do  not  Know  precisely,  for  I  cannot 
keep  that  in  my  mind. 

Were  the  other  workmen  employed  about 
in  their  work  at  that  time  ?  They  were  at 
the  building  of  Santini,  waiting  that  I  should 
go. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  part  of  the  year 
this  was,  how  long  ago  it  was  ?  It  was  in  the 
year  when  they  gave  that  great  feast,  it  was 
the  year  1816  or  18J7. 

What  part  of  the  year  was  it—not  the  ex- 
act day  ?  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  October. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Farke; 

You  say,  that  when  you  were  travelling  here 

?[ou  received  ten  livres  a  day  from  the  courier 
or  your  expenses,  have  you  received  that  sum 


since  you  were  here  ?    No,  I  have  received 
those  ten  livres  for  eleven  days. 

You  say  there  are  many  witnesses  in  the 
place  where  you  now  are  ;  at  what  place  did 
you  land  when  you  first  came  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Tindal  objected  to  this  question,  as 
not  arising  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Parke,  in  support  of  the  question, 
stated,  that  it  was  put  m  order  to  do  away  an 
inference  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  ihe 
witnesses  being  together. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  put. 

Where  did  you  land  when  you  first  came 
here  ?    In  London. 

The  first  time  you  came  to  London  ?  I 
landed  here  in  London  the  first  time ;  after- 
wards I  went  to  Holland. 

Where  was  it  you  landed  before  you 
came  to  London?  I  went  to  Boulogne, 
and  then  by  sea  to  Dover. 

Were  there  many  of  your  countrymen, 
many  Italians  with  vou,  when  you  landed  at 
Dover  ?    We  were  four. 

Did  any  thing  happen  to  you  or  them  at 
Dover  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  question,  but  he  submitted  to  their  lord- 
ships, that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  in- 
quiry, if  all  these  unnecessary  details  were 
entered  into. 

Mr.  Parke  waved  the  question. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  of  Liverpool, — ^You  have  said,  that  when 
you  opened  the  door  you  saw  the  princess  and 
Pergami  sitting,  with  Pergami's  arm  round 
the  princess's  neck,  and  that  her  breasts  were 
uncovered  so ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  the 
breasts  were  bare  ?  I  saw  it  so,  and,  as  far  as 
I  saw,  I  saw  it  uncovered. 

Lord  ChancelUr.—Uovr  far  did  you  see  the 
breasts  uncovered  ?  I  did  not  stay  to  look  ; 
I  saw  it,  and  made  my  escape  ;  I  saw  it  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  it  was  uncovered  as 
far  as  here  ;  I  saw  the  breasts  (ho  veduto  le 
niammelle) ;  I  saw  the  breasts. 

A  P^er.— Had  Per^mi  his  hand  upon  the 
princess's  breasts  ?  1  hey  were  so  [The  wit- 
ness put  his  hand  round  the  neck  of  the  In- 
terpreter so  as  to  reach  the  breast] 

Was  it  so,  or  not  ?    I  say  yes. 

Duke  of  Hamilton, — How  was  the  princess 
dressed  at  that  time  ?  I  cannot  say ;  I  say 
what  I  saw ;  I  was  surprised,  and  went  awayl 

Had  she  a  handkerchief,  or  any  tiling  which 
covered  the  neck  ?  I  say  no  ;  I  saw  it  so, 
and  I,  with  my  own  eyes,  saw  it  naked. 

You  have  been  taken  to  say  that  the 
arm  was  round  the  princess's  neck;  was 
the  arm  round  the  neck,  or  behind  the  neck  of 
the  pr'mcess  ?  I  am  the  baron,  and  you  (the 
Interpreter)  are  the  princess  [putting  his  arm 
round  the  neck  of  the  Interpreter.]  {A  gene* 
ral  laugh.] 
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Do  you  mefto  to  say  thai  thai  trai  was 
upon  the  breast  of  the  princess  f  I  have 
repeated  it  many  timet,  I  have  even  shown  it ; 
must  I  repeat  the  same  thing  over  again  ;  I 
caoQot  say  mora. 

The  Marquis  of  Downihire  rose  to  observe, 
that  the  interpreter  bad  joined  in  the  laugh 
which  the  answer  of  the  witness  had  elicited 
from  some  of  their  lonlships.  lie  could  not 
help  thinking  that  such  conduct  was  ex- 
tremely indecorous,  and  ought  not  to  pass 
without  some  animadversion  Irom  their  lord- 
ships. 

The  Earl  of  lAverpcol  thought  the  conduct 
to  which  the  noble  marouis  alluded  was  al- 
together involuntary,  ana  occasioned  by  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  witness  had 
given  his  testimony.  If  the  interpreter  had 
not  controlled  the  feeling  which  the  cir- 
cumstances were  calculate  to  excite,  some 
of  their  lordships  had  also  been  unable  to 
restrain  themselves,  and  he  thought,  there- 
fore, that  it  woukl  be  a  little  too  hard  to 
visit  the  conduct  of  the  interpreter  with  any 
degree  of  severity. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  de- 
meanour of  this  sort  was  highly  indecor- 
ous, and  intimated  that  opinion  to  the  in- 
terpreter 

Then  Aleuandro  Finetti  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Marcbese  di  Splneto. 

Are  you  an  ornamental  painter  ?    Yes. 

Virere  you  ever  employed  at  the  Villa 
';d*Este?  I  was. 

by  whom  were  you  first  employed  at  the 
Villa  d'Este?    The  baron. 

What  baron  ?    Baron  Pereami. 

Uow  long  were  you  at  tne  Villa  d'Este  ? 
More  than  two  years. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Rome  with  the 
princess  ?    i  did^ 

How  were  you  employed  when  you  went 
to  Rome  ;  in  what  situation  ?  I  was  a  ser* 
vant. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  the  Villa 
d*Esie  dKl  you  ever  see  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami  logetlier  ?    Many  times. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  t^elher? 
Walking  about  the  grounds. 

When  they  were  walking  about  the  grounds 
in  what  manner  were  they  walking  toge- 
ther f  She  was  holding  the  hand  of  PergamL 

Were  they  alone,  or  were  any  other  persons 
with  them  ?  Sometimes  they  were  alone, 
aometimes  there  was  the  dame  d'honneur. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  go  in  a  boat  toge* 
Iber  upon  the  lake  ?    Many  timet. 

When  you  have  seen  them  in  the  boat  tege«> 
ther,  were  they  alone  ?  Sometimes  alone, 
aometimes  there  wasthe  dame  dtionneur  with 
them. 

Did  you  know  the  room  of  Pereami  at  the 

Villa  d'Este?    I  did. 
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Do  voti  remember  being  at  any  time  in  the 
anti-chamber  to  that  room  !    Yes. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you 
were  in  that  anti-cliamber  ?  It  was  in  the 
morning  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts. 

Did  yousee  Pcraamt  tX  that  time  ?  I  saw 
him  come  out  from  the  aide  where  the 
princess's  room  was. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?  In  a  morning  gown, 
with  only  his  drawers  on. 

In  what  direction  did  be  go  ?  He  was  g/^ 
ingtowards  his  room. 

Did  you  see  where  he  went  to  ?  He  went 
to  his  room. 

Did  he  see  you  ?    He  saw  me. 

When  you  were  at  Rome,  at  the  Villa  Bran* 
di,  did  you  wait  at  table  ?    I  did. 

Did  you  wait  at  dinner  and  supper  ?  I 
did. 

Who  used  to  dine  and  sup  with  the  princess  I 
All  of  the  court,  and  sometimes  some  persons 
who  had  been  invited  from  Rome. 

Did  Pergami  dine  and  sup  with  her  royal 
highness?    He  did. 

Did  Louis  Pergami  dine  and  sup  with  bet 
at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?    He  did. 

Did  Pergami's  mother  dine  and  sop  with 
the  princess  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  She  did 
not ;  the  mother  of  the  baron  was  not  at  tlie 
Villa  Brandi, 

Do  you  remember  being  at  BuiEnelli  with 
the  princess?    I  do. 

Was  Pergami,  at  any  time  during  her  reai* 
dence  at  Ruffineili,  ill  ?    He  was. 

Was  he  confined  to  his  room  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  his  bed,  or  in  his  room. 

Did  he  keep  his  bed,  or  did  he  only  keep 
his  room  ?    He  kept  hia  bed. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  in  bu 
room  ?    Manv  times. 

What  did  her  royal  highness  do  in  that 
room  ?    She  was  there  conversing. 

With  whom?    With  Pergami. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami  taking  anj 
medicines  while  he  was  ill  at  that  time  ?  I 
have  seen  him. 

Who  gave  him  the  medicines  f  Some- 
times I  nave  seen  her  royal  highness  the 
princess. 

Were  you  ever  present  when  Pergami*s  bed 
was  warmed  f  I  was  not  present  when  the 
bed  was  warmed,  but  I  brought  the  warming 
pan. 

Have  you  seen  Pergami  get  out  of  bed  Ibr 
the  purpose  of  having  his  bed  warmed  ?  I 
have. 

Wasthe  princess  in  the  room  at  that  time  t 
Shevras. 

Do  you  remember  going  from  Aaeona  to 
Rome  with  the  princess  f   I  do. 

On  any  evening  in  the  course  of  that  jom^ 
ney  do  you  remember  seeing  the  princess 
and  Pergami  any  where  ?  Not  in  the  even* 
ing. 

At  any  other  time  of  the  day  or  night  t 
NeverinthenightilhaveiBthe  ' 
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At  what  tinw  of  the  d^  wu  it  that  you 
WW  ttwm  I  I  do  not  remember  whether  it 
wes  before  or  aAcr  dinner. 

At  Itie  time  yuM  taw  them  together,  did 
50U  make  any  ubMTTatioDupoDtfaeircooduct '. 
J  did. 

What  waa  it  r  Patting  through  a  court  I 
saw  the  princes*  bo   (.making  a  mutinn.] 

Who  was.  with  the  princess  at  this  time  ? 
Pergami. 

You  have  described  the  princess  as  putting 
bcr  arm  round  some  person — 


ing  embellished  with  .  .  _ 
Beta  had  merely  made  a  motion  with  bis 
arm,  and  lie  really  thought  it  incumbcut 
upon  tbe  Attomey-GenerJ  to  get  frou  his 
witnew  a  description  in  words  ol  the  suppos- 
ed gestures  of  ber  royal  highnrM,  instead  of 
assuming  tbem  from  unmeaning  signs. 

Tbe  witness  was  directed  not  to  aoawer  by 
making  sign),  but  by  words. 

Describe  how  you  saw  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami at  tbe  time  you  were  passing  through 
the  court  T  Tbe  princess  was  embracing  Per- 
gami. 

Lord  Chmeellor. — What  do  you  mean  by 
the  word  "embraced'  She  was  doing  so 
with  her  hands  [making  a  motion]. 

Where  did  she  put  her  hands  ?  Tbe  prin> 
ccia  was  putting  her  hands  round  under  his 

BTthatdoyoumeanraundUsbody?  Ido. 

Mr.Alttmuy  Gentral, — In  what  direction 
were  their  faces  at  that  time — towards  each 
ether  t  One  opposite  the  other  (I'una  oontro 
faltra). 

Were  their  bce>  near  each  other,  or  how  ? 
Thnr  facet  were  at  a  distance,  for  she  is  short 
and  he  is  tall. 

Were  you  at  Caprila  near  Pemo!    I  vim. 

With  the  princess  1    Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  tbe  wincess  and  Pergami 
logetber  at  Caprila  T  1  fuTe  seen  them  many 
limes  together. 

Do  you  remember  on  anv  particular  occa- 
aions,  seeing  tbem  after  dark,  or  in  the  even- 
ing together  at  Capiila  r  On  the  first  eveu- 
'  ing  I  saw  them. 

Where  I  Out  of  the  house,  on  the  steps 
whidi  led  into  the  nrden. 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them 
together  t  I  went  to  look  for  a  key,  because 
I  thought  her  to  be  the  wife  of  tbe  agent,  and 
1  found  she  was  the  princess;  she  was  Just 
embracing  Pergami,  as  I  have  described  be- 
ivre. 

>    Have  you  ever  seen  thent  in  that  situation 
«t  any  other  lime  ?    Not  at  Caprila. 

At  any  other  place  J  I  have  seen  it  Gomo 
time*  alio  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Ua*a  you  mn  aeeo  tbam  do  any  thing 
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dse  to  each  other  T  I  have  mcb  tbem  kiss 
each  other. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once,  or 
Mily  once  I  I  taw  it  only  once  tbcK ;  other 
timet  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Wilde  itated,  that  he  had  no  qtiestions 
to  propose  to  the  iritiiess. 

Then  DomtnUo  Bnaa  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  Hr. 
Parke,  through  tbe  Interpretation  of  tbe 
Uarchcie  di  bpineto. 

or  what  country  are  you  1    Of  Cauonj. 

Of  what  trade  are  you  ?    A  mason. 

Were  you  at  any  time  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  princess  of  Wales  i    I  was. 

How  long  were  you  employed  T  From  the 
year  181ft  to  tbe  year  1817. 

Were  you  at  tbe  Villa  Villani  1    I  was. 

And  alw  at  the  Villa  d'Este!    I  was. 

AndalsoattbeBaronal    Iwatalaoalthe 

Did  you  ever  tee  tbe  princess  and  Fergunl 
together  T    I  have. 

Have  you  teen  them  often  1  I  have  seen 
her  once,  twice,  three  times,  many  timea. 

Have  you  seen  tbem  walking  logelbei  I    I 

How  were  they  walking  when  you  mw 
them  f    They  were  in  a  bmt  00  the  lake. 

When  you  saw  them  in  a  boat  on  tba 
lake,  were  they  alone,  or  was  any-bodj 
with  them  ?    They  were  alone. 

When  you  saw  tbem  walking  together,  were 
they  alone  ?    They  were  alone. 

Were  they  walking  separate  from  each 
other,  or  arm  inarm  r  They  were  alone,  but 
he  was  rowing. 

Have  you  teen  them  walking  tocethcr  on 
land?  No,  I  never  made  any  obemlion 
about  their  walking  on  land;  Ihaveseenher 
sitting. 

When  _ 
one  with 'herf  There'w 

Who  was  that  certain  baron  F  He  waa 
called  acertoin  Pergami, 

Wat  Pergami  sittiug  at  the  same  timef  He 
WBi ;  it  was  on  the  evening  of  the  feast. 

What  feast  do  you  mean  P  The  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  they  gave  a  boutcwarm- 
iug  at  tbe  Villa  d'Ette. 

At  what  time  wat  it  Diat  you  t«w  them 
titling  together,  what  timetntheday.*  It  was 
in  the  evening. 

Whereabout  wat  it  tb^were  tilting?  They 
were  tilting  upon  a  bench  under  some  treei,  a 
Itind  of  arbour. 

Was  there  any  one  there  besides  tbe  baion 
and  tbe  prtoceia  i  I  tew  the  baron  and  the 
princeti,  and  nobody  else. 

DoyouknowRon^aooi?    Ido. 

Was  any  one  with  you  when  you  law  tbe 
princess  and  Pergami  together  r  There  was; 
a  certain  RaggaioDi  and  1  were  going  to  akef 
in  a  place  called  the  PMtc,  wh£fa  ii  near  tM 
Vittad-BstB. 
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Do  you  remember  being  at  work  on  any 
day  at  the  Villa  d*£ste,  near  a  corridoY? 
I  do. 

Were  you  working  in  a  room?  There  was 
a  room,  and  then  there  was  another,  and  they 
made  two. 

Was  there  a  door  from  one  room  to  the 
other  r    There  was. 

Opposite  that  duor,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  was  there  another  door. 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question  as 
leading. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  tliat  they  misht 
ask  whether  there  were  any  and  what  other 
doors. 

Mr.  Parke. — Was  there  any  and  what  other 
door  in  the  room  you  have  mentioned,  besides 
that  leading  into  the  room  in  which  you 
were  working;  ?    There  was  another  door. 

In  what  direction  was  that  other  door  you 
have  described  with  respect  to  the  first  door  ? 
They  were  opposite  to  each  other,  one  led. 
one  way  and  the  other  the  other,  in  the  same 
direction. 

When  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  vou 
were  working  was  open,  and  the  other  door 
you  have  described  was  also  open,  could  you 
see  through  both  f  When  J  was  going  a  gar- 
lone  was  coming  out,  and  we  met. 

When  you  met  the  garzone  coming  out, 
could  you  see  into  the  other  room?  I  could, 
because  the  door  was  open. 

Did  vou  see  any  person  in  the  room  at  the 
time  that  the  door  was  open  ?   I  did. 

Whom  did  you  see  ?  The  princess  and  the 
baron. 

What  baron  ?   Perj^ami. 

What  were  they  domg  when  you  saw  them  P 
They  were  caressing  each  other  with  their 
bands. 

Was  the  princess  sitting  or  standing? 
Standins. 

Was  Pergami  sitting  or  standing?  They 
were  both  standing. 

In  what  way  were  they  caresung  each 
other? 

.    [The  witness  made  a  motion.] 

Describe  it  in  words?  They  paid  caresses 
to  each  other  with  their  hands. 

What  part  of  the  body  did  they  touch  ?  On 
the  face. 

Do  you  know  Pergami's  room  at  the  Villa 
d'Este  ?.  I  know  it ;  but  I  cannot  distinguish 
it,  for  there  are  many  rooms,  they  have  told 
me  that  was  the  room. 

Do  you  know  of  any  alteration  aAer  the 
princess  returned  from  Greece,  in  that  room 
which  you  were  told  was  Pergami's  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question,  it 
not  appearing  who  had  told  the  witness  Uiat 
it  was  Pergami's,  or  on  what  ground  he  sup- 
posed it  to  be  Pergami's. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  if  tlie 
witness  has  said  he  was  told  such  a  nM>m  was 
Pergami*s  room,  though  that  did  not  prove 
the  fact  that  it  was' Pergami's  room,  he  might 


be  asked  the  question  whether  any  alteratioa 
was  made  in  a  room  which  he  was  told  was 
Pergami's  room. 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

I  have  not  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  of  any  thing  being  done  to 
the  wall  of  that  room  ?  I  have  seen  those 
kisses  and  those  caresses,  and  I  have  seen 
no  other. 

Did  you  see  any  work  done  to  the  wall  of 
that  room  which  you  were  told  was  Pergami's  ? 
I  have  not  it  present  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  had  no  ques- 
tion to  propose. 

Then  Anionio  Binncki  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  b^  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  through  the  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Are  you  an  inhabitant  of  Coroo  ?    I  am. 

Do  you  know  the  princess  of  Wales  ?  I  do. 

Do  you  remember  when  she  lived  at  the 
Villa  d'Este?   I  do. 

ilave  you  ever  seen  her  on  the  Lake  of 
Como,  in  a  small  boat?   Many  times. 

Was  any  one  with  her  when  you  have  seen 
her  in  that  small  boat?   There  was. 

Who?    A  certain  Bartolomeo  Pergami. 

Were  they  alone  in  this  small  boat  toge- 
ther, or  was  any  other  person  with  tbeni  ? 
The  two  alone. 

Do  you  know  the  river  Brescia?   I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami on  that  river  ?   I  have. 

What  have  you  seen  them  doing  there  ?  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  little  canoe,  near  to  the 
gate  or  dam  which  they  put  into  the  water 
to  prevent  the  water  from  overflowing  the 
country. 

What  were  .they  doing  there?  I  have  seen 
first  the  canoe  empty,  and  then  a  moment 
afW  I  saw  Pergami,  accompanying  the  prin- 
cess, take  her  by  the  arm,  and  enter  the 
canoe. 
.  Where  were^they  coming  from  when  they 
went  into  the  canoe  ?  They  came  from  this 
flood-gate,  from  this  riparo. 

Describe  what  the  riparo  is,  and  where* 
about  it  was?  fDescribing  it.j[  This  is  the 
river,  and  this  is  the  riparovwlucU  is  a  bank 
to  prevent  the  water  overflowing  this  small 
tract  of  land,  where  there  is  a  vineyard  ; 
and  here,  further  on,  is  a  road  which  leads 
on  a  new  road,  which  the  princess  has  ordered 
to  be  made,  and  has  cut  the  road  through  the 
vineyard. 

Where  were  they  when  you  first  saw  them  ? 
Thejr  were  coming  from  the  riparo,  and  were 
coming  through  this  little  road  to  get  into  the 
canoe. 

Is  that  the  only  time  you  saw  them  on  the 
Bitscia?  I  have  seen  them  several  times^ 
but  then  I  saw  them,  go  backwards  and  for-- 
wards. 

How  were  they  dressed  when  you  saw  theoa 
at  this  riparo  ?    JBoth  in  white. 
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What  sortofdrcsft?  I  cannot  tell,  fori 
did  not  go  and  touch  them;  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  linen  or  silk,  or  any  other 
thing. 

Cuuld  you  see  whether  they  had  been  in 
the  water  or  not 

Mr.  Denroan  ohjected  to  the  question,  and 
submitted  that  the  question  ought  to  be  put, 
what  their  appearance  was. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  they 
might  ask  whether  their  clothes  were  wet. 

JWr,  Attorney  General — Were  their  clothes 
wet?  At  the  top  they  seemed  wet,  but  I  can- 
not tell  whether  they  were  dry  or  not,  for  I 
did  not  touch  them. 

Did  they  get  into  the  canoe  when  you  saw 
them  ?  They  went. 

Which  way  did  they  go  with  the  canoe  ? 
They  came  down  the' small  canal,  and  then 
they  went  towards  the  villa. 

What  small  canal  are  you  talking  of?  The 
small  canal  of  the  Brescia. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ?  About  two 
in  the  aflcrnoon. 

Where  was  it  you  first  saw  them  ;  where- 
about were  they  when  you  first  saw  them  at 
that  time  ?  I  saw  them  the  first  time  leaning 
against  this  riparo. 

Was  there  any  water  where  they  were 
standing?  There  is  a  little  water,  but  not 
much. 

How  much  ?   The  depth  of  a  braccio. 

When  you  first  saw  tnem  were  they  stand- 
ing in  that  water,  or  were  they  upon  dry  land  ? 
I  saw  them  that  they  were  leaning  against 
this  bank,  then  afterwards  immediately  I  saw 
him  conduct  her  to  the  boat. 

Was  that  place,  where  you  say  the  water 
was  about  a  braccio  deep,  a  place  used  some- 
times for  bathing?  Many  gentlemen  go  there. 

Do  they  go  to  bathe  f  Many  gentlemen 
go  there  to  take  a  little  bathing  in  that  place, 
because  the  bank  is  good,  and  the  water  is 
clear. 

When  vou  first  saw  the  princess  and  Per- 
gami  at  that  place,  were  the^  standing  in  the 
water  or  not  ?  They  were  in  the  water,  but 
they  came  out  immediately  as  soon  as  they 
saw  me  with  four  gentlemen  who  were  in  a 
boat ;  they  came  out  and  went  to  the  canoe. 
.  You  say  the  princess  was  dressed  in  white ; 
did  you  observe  how  she  was  dressed  in  the 
lower  part,  what  she  had  on?  A  species  of 
loose  trowsers  that  reached  to  the  feet. 

Mr.  Denman  stated,  that  he  had  no  ques- 
tion to  put. 

Examined  by  the  Lordt, 

Duke  of  Hiafnt7/on.— How  many  feet  is  a 
braccio  ?  A  braccio  is  the  same  with  which 
they  measure  cloth,  linen,  every  thing. 
[Showing  the  length  of  his  arm.  The  wit- 
ness measured  berore  him  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  yard,] 

Then  Giovanni  Lucini  wa^  tailed  in,  and 


sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Parke,  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  bpineto. 

Of  what  country  are  you  a  native?  Of 
Blevio. 

Is  that  on  the  lake  of  Como  ?    It  is. 

What  trade  are  you  ?    A  white- washer. 

Were  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d'£ste  7 
I  was. 

Was  that  in  the  service  of  the  princess? 
It  was. 

Do  you  know  Bartholomew  PergamiP  I  do. 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  did 
you  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  together? 
I  did. 

Have  you  seen  theni  together  often?  I 
have  seen  them  many  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  together  in  a 
carriage  ?    I  have. 

Dia  you  ever  see  them  in  a  padovanello?  I 
have  seen  them  in  a  padovanello. 

Describe  in  what  way  the  princess  sat? 
He  was  sitting  behind  in  the  padovanello,  and 
she  was  sitting  on  his  knees. 

Where  was  the  arm  of  Pergami?  He  had 
his  arms  under  the  arms  of  her  royal  highness, 
holding  in  the  left  the  reins,  by  the  right  the 
whip. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  being  at  work 
in  a  tower  near  the  Villa  d'Este  ?    I  do. 

When  you  were  working  in  that  tower,  did 
you  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  ?    I  did. 

W^hat  were  they  doinjg  when  you  first  saw 
them  ?   They  were  readmg  a  book. 

Were  they  sitting,  or  walking,  or  standing  f 
They  were  sitting. 

After  you  saw  them,  what  did  they  do? 
They  got  up  and  went  into  a  small  cabinet, 
which  was  just  by. 

Was  any  person  with  them  at  the  time  ? 
No. 

In  what  way  did  they  walk  into  this  cabi- 
net ?  They  got  up  and  went  in ;  he  got  hoM 
of  her  arm  to  help  her  to  get  up. 

When  they  walked  away,  did  you  see  where 
Pergami*s  arm  was ;  I  did  not  see  that,  be- 
cause he  helped  her  to  get  up,  and  then  they 
walked  together  side  by  side. 

Do  you  know  the  room  at  the  Villa  d*£ste, 
which  was  Pergami's?    I  do. 

Did  you  see  Pergami  in  that  room  in  a 
morning  throueh  the  window?    I  did. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?  He  had  on  a  morning 
gown  of  lead  colour. 

At  what  time  in  the  morninjg  was  it  that 
you  saw  him  ?    Between  ten  anaelevcn. 

Did  you  see  any  body  else  in  that  room  at 
that  time?  There  were  he  and  the  prin- 
cess. 

How  was  the  princess  dressed  ?  I  believe 
she  was  dressed  in  white. 

What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw 
them?  They  were  so,  and  I  immediately 
retired. 

What  do  you  mean  by  *'  so  ?"  They  were  at 
j  the  window^  looking  down. 
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Did  yoQ  obaerte  nothing  more  ?  I  did  not, 
I  was  workinc  at  my  basiness. 

How  long  aid  thej  remain  at  the  window 
when  you  saw  them  ?    A  little  time. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  the  theatre  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  ?  I  have  been. 

Was  any  one  performing  ?    There  was. 

Who  were  the^  ?  The  princess  was  singing, 
and  Mr.  Pergami  was  playing  upon  an  instni- 
menty  torototela. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

Did  Tou  not  say  at  Milan  before  ^t  came 
bere«  that  you  knew  nothing  about  it  f  I  do 
not  understand  the  question. 

Did  you  not  say  at  Milan,  that  vou  knew 
nothing  upon  the  subiect,  but  wished  for  a 
journey  to  London?  To  me  they  have  told 
nothing;  I  have  been  examined  at  Milan. 

Examined  by  the  Lordt, 

Earl  Grey.— Is  a  padovanello  a  carriage 
commonly  used  in  your  country  ?    It  is. 

Is  it  not  a  carriage  with  one  seat  only  f  With 
one  seat  only. 

Can  two  people  sit  fide  by  side  in  that  seat? 
They  cannot 

Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  nan  who  drives 
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tibere  are  two  it  is  necessary  that  one  must  sit 
behind,  and  the  other  upon  him. 

Lord  ElUnbormigk. — ^Have  you  frequently 
teen  two  persons  in  a  padovanello  P  Yes,  I 
have  seen  othars. 

Then  C^lo  BMneoHi  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
A ttomev-eeneral,  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  tne  Marebese  ai  Spineto. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  prinoesa 
of  Wales?  I  have  been. 

How  long  were  you  in  her  royal  highnesses 
service  ?  Nearly  two  jears. 

What  was  yoar  situation  in  the  service? 
ConfiKtMtter. 

Where  did  the  princess  live  when  you 
went  into  her  service  ?    At  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Do  you  know  Pergami  ?    I  do. 

When  you  were  at  the  VUla  d'Este,  have 
you  ever  seen  the  princess  and  Pergami  toge- 
ther?   Always. 

When  they  were  together,  what  observa"* 
tion  did  you  make  upon  their  conduct  to* 
wards  each  other. 

Mr.  Denman  objected^  the  question,  and 
submitted  that  the  fact  should  be  stated,  but 
not  the  observations  which  the  witness  had 
made  upon  their  conduct 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  they  might 
ask  what  acts  he  had  observed,  and  that  he 
should  fix  the  time  as  nearly  as  be  could. 

When  you  have  seen  them  together  at  the 
Villa  d'Este,  have  you  seen  them  do  any  thloff 
towards  each  other;  what  have  you  seen?    I 


have  seen  nothing  else,  but  to  see  them  go 
walking  together. 

When  you  have  seen-  them  walking  toge*> 
ther,  in  what  manner  were  they  walking  U>* 
gtther?  They  were  walking  as  if  they  were 
true  friends,  husband  and  wife,  or  something 
like. 

In  what  manner  did  they  walk  together, 
how  were  their  arms  when  they  walked? 
The^  went  arm  in  arm  as  man  and  wife. 

Did  you  go  with  the  princess  to  tlie  Vilb 
Brand!  at  Rome?    I  did. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  prepare  the  breakfast 
for  the  princess?    it  was. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  yon 
were  preparing  breakfast  at  the  Villa  Brandt^ 
seeing  Pergami  ?    I  do. 

At  what  time  in  the  morning  was  it  that 
you  recollect  to  have  seen  Pergami?  Some* 
times  I  saw  him  at  nine  o*clock,  sometimes 
in  the  morning  as  early  as  five. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  when  you 
saw  him  in  the  mominx  early,  seeing  where 
Pergami  came  from  ?  From  his  room. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  come  from  any  other 
room  but  his  own  ?  I  have  not 

Did  you  accompany  the  princess  to  the 
Villa  CaprihinearPesaro?  I  did. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  when  you 
were  in  the  apartment  of  the  princess,  seeing 
the  princess  and  Pergami  together  at  Caprikit 
I  do. 

Did  they  do  any  thing  when  you  saw  them 
so  together?  They  were  going  to  walk ;  I 
have  seen  them  a  thousand  times,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  time  precisely  you  allude  Xx^ 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  princess  kept 
any  birds  at  the  Villa  Caprila?  She  bad  « 
ttishtingj^le. 

Did  you  ever  carry  meat  to  the  nightingale  ? 
It  vras  my  duty  to  do  so. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time,  when  you 
were  about  giving  meat  to  the  nightinnle, 
Sjseing  the  princess  and  Pergami  together  ? 
I  do. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  vou  observe  them 
doing  any  thing  to  each  other  ?  Once  I  ob» 
served  something. 

What  was  it  you  observed  upon  thftt  occn^ 
sion  ?  I  observed  that  they  were  Qssing  eacli 
other. 

At  the  time  they  were  kissing  each  other, 
did  you  hear  the  princess  say  any  thing 
to  Pergami?  She  was  saying,  ''Do  not 
remain  so  long  out  mon  cosur ;"  she  said 
something  else  m  French,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  explain  myself. 

At  Caprila  do  you  know  Pergami's  bed- 
room ?  I  do. 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  Pergami  In  the 
morning  calling  his  servant  from  the  be^ 
room  window?  Many  times  I  have  seen  hinu 

At  anv  time  when  you  have  so  seen  Per^ 
eami  at  his  bedroom  window,  have  you  seen 
tne  princess  aiiy  where  ?  I  have  seen  the 
princess  in  the  room  of  Pergami  when  he 
was  calling  for  bis  servant 
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Have  you  been  present  when  the  princess 
came  down  to  breakfast  ?  I  did  always  see 
.her. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  did  any 
body  come  with  her  ?  She  came  with  Pergami 
under  her  arm. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WiUiamt, 

Did  not  your  occupation  lie  chiefly  in 
the  house?  It  was  almost  always  in  the 
bouse. 

Waiting  upon  the  princess  ofteui  were  you 
not?'  Waiting  upon  the  princess,  and  any 
other  person  who  called  on  me  in  my  capa- 
city. 

Where  was  that  birdi  the  nightingale  kept? 
In  the  room  before  the  cabinet  of  the  prin- 
cess. 

What  room  do  you  call  it?  It  was  called 
a  room  for  the  reception  of  company. 

What  time  of  day  was  it  that  you  were 
feeding  the  bird?    A  bo  t  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  ?  Yes,  ten  in  the  morn- 
inff. 

Was  that  about  the  usual  time?  It  was, 
moments  sooner  or  later. 

Then  Francesco  Cassina  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Parke,  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Of  what  countnr  are  you  ?    Of  Piaxuu 

Is  that  on  the  lake  of  Ckimo  ?    It  is. 

Of  what  trade  are  you  ?    A  mason. 

Were  you  ever  employed  at  the  Villa 
d'£ste?  I  have  been  employed  there  seven- 
teen years  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Were  you  employed  at  the  Villa  d*£ste 
while  the  princess  of  Wales  lived  there  f  I 
was. 

Do  you  know  Pergami  ?    I  do. 

How  long  have  yuu  known  him  ?  I  have 
known  him  in  the  family  of  Pino. 

In  what  situation  was  he  when  you  first 
knew  him  ?    Valet. 

Didhewaitatuble?    He  did. 

Do  you  know  the  situation  of  Pergami's 
bed-room  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  ?  I  do. 

Do  you  recollect  when  the  princess  of 
Wales  returned  from  her  voyage  to  Greece  ? 
Ido. 

Do  you  recollect  any  alteration  being  made 
about  that  time  in  the  wall  of  Pergami's  bed- 
room ?    I  do. 

What  alteration  was  it  that  you  know  of? 
They  opened  a  door. 

Did  you  break  down  the  wall  in  order  to 
open  a  door  f  There  was  a  door,  but  it  had 
been  walled  up  on  one  side. 

Were  yoo  employed  to  clear  away  that  door 
way  ?  I  stopped  it  myself,  when  I  was  with 
general  Pino. 

Do  vou  Imow  whether  any  change  took 
.pl^e  about  thfti  tioM  in  the  sifustion  of  the 
bed-room  of  her  royal  higbMsl  P    I  do. 

What  altefatiote  wis  made  m  the  situation 
w  the  ^>«*-room?    It  was  changed  where 


she  was  at  first;  she  chaneed  a  few  days 
afterwards  into  that  where  tne  opening  was 
made. 

When  the  princess's  bed-room  was  changed, 
did  that  door  which  was  opened  afford  a  com- 
munication from  Pergami^s  bed- room  to  the 
princess's  bed-room  f  It  did,  but  there  was 
another  room  between. 

Then  aAer  that  door  was  made,  how  did  a 
person  20  from  Percami's  bed-room  to  the 
princesses  ?  By  that  door  which  I  had  opened 
any  man  might  go  into  the  next  room,  and 
then  there  was  a  small  corridor  which  led  into 
the  room  of  the  princess. 

Before  that  communication  was  made  by 
that  door  you  have  mentioned,  bow  would  a 
person  who  wished  to  pass  ffom  Pereami's 
bed-room  to  the  princess's  have  to  go?  He 
must  have  gone  tnrough  by  the  staircase,  then 
through  the  large  saloon,  then  through  this 
anti-room,  tlien  through  the  corridor,  and 
then  to  the  room  of  the  princess. 

Did  the  opening  of  that  door  afford  an 
easier  communication  from  one  room  to  the 
other  ?  It  was  shorter;  there  was  only  to  pass 
through  one  room. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

The  door  you  made  was  an  otd  door  broken 
out  again,  it  was  not  a  door  made  for  the  firat 
timer    It  was  so. 

Then  Giusepft  Rettelli  was  called  in,  atld 
sworn,  ana  examined  as  fbllows  by  MiT. 
Solicitor^cnera),  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales?  I  have 
been. 

In  what  capacity  or  situation  did  you  enter 
into  her  service?  Ai  first  as  under  the  chief 
superintendent  of  the  stables,  and  after- 
wards as  the  head  superintendent  of  her 
stables. 

When  was  it  you  first  went  into  her  se^- 
vice  ?  I  entered  her  royal  highness's  service  at 
Como  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

At  what  time,  as  nearly  as  you  recol- 
lect ?  At  the  latter  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September  of  the  year  1816. 

How  Ions  did  you  continue  in  her  service  f 
Till  the  enu  of  November,  1817. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  living  at  the 
lime  wlien  you  first  entered  her  service  ?  At 
the  Villa  d'Este. 

Was  Pergami  residing  there  at  that  time? 
He  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Pergami  ride  out  in  any 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness?  I  have 
several  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  ride  in  a  carriage 
called  a  padovandlo  ?    I  have. 

Describe  how  she  sat  in  that  carriage?  She 
was  sitting  on  the  kneet  of  Pemmi. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royaf  highness  on 
the  lake  of  Cond?  f  have  seen  her  several 
timeab 
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Have  you  ever  seen  her  upon  the  lake  in  a 
canoe  with  Pergami  alone  ?  Yes,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  people. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  royal  highness  drove 
out  in  any  other  carriage  besides  the  padova- 
nello  with  Pergami  ?  Almost  every  day  when 
she  went  out. 

Do  you  remember  a  cloak  which  Pergami 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  ?    I  do  at  Pesaro. 

Did  you  ever  see  Persami  riding  out  in  a 
carriage  with  her  royal  highness  with  that 
cloak  r    I  did. 

In  what  manner  was  that  cloak  placed  al 
the  times  that  you  allude  to  ?  Her  royal  high- 
ness had  it  upon  her  shoulders,  but  with  the 
lower  extremity  ^f  this  cloak  she  covered  Per- 

ganii. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  lime  when  you 
were  at  Pesaro,  her  royal  highness  going  in 
the  road  towards  Famo?  Not  to  Farno,  but 
returning  on  the  road  from  Famo  to  go  to 
Caprila. 

Was  it  your  duty  to  accompany  the  carrii^e 
on  horseback ?  It  was ;  I  rode  before,  andl 
came  near  to  the  carriage  whenever  I  was 
sent  for  to  receive  orders. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time  when  going 
on  the  road  towards  Famo,  returning  to  tlie 
carriage  for  the  purpose  of  receivine  any 
orders?  On  our  return  on  the  roaa  from 
Famo,  near  to  the  gate  of  Pesaro,  I  went  near 
to  the  carriage  to  receive  orders  as  to  the  road 
which  I  was  to  take,  because  sometimes  they 
went  round,  and  sometimes  they  took  another 
road. 

Was  the  carriage  an  open  carriage  ?  It  was 
an  open  carriage. 

When  you  returned  to  the  carriage  in  this 
way,  did  you  take  any  notice  of  where  the 
liand  of  her  royal  hiehness  was?    I  did. 

Where  was  it?  In  the  small  clothes  of 
Mr.  Pei^mt. 

Did  you  see  that  distinctly  ?  I  saw  it  dis- 
tinctly ;  I  was  ashamed  of  it  at  the  moment 
when  I  came  to  the  door. 

Do  you  know  Cattolica  ?    I  do. 

How  far  is  tliat  from  Pesaro  ?    Ten  miles. 
-    D|o  you  remember  the  princess  at  any  time 
driving  out  there  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Pergami?     Several  times,  and  I  was  with 
her. 

Do  you  remember  one  occasion  when  Per- 

fami  had  been  absent  two  days?    I  do  not 
now  whether  he  had  been  absent  two  or 
three  days. 

Did  her  royal  highness  go  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  him  ?    She  did. 

Did  she  return  again  before  she  met  him  ? 
She  did. 

Did  you  afterwards  see  the  carriage  of  Per* 
garni  before  you  got  home  ?  Almost  imroedi- 
mtely  after  wc  bad  turned,  before  we  reached 
balf  way.  » 

^  Was  Pergami  in  the  carriage  f   He  was  In 
Ins  tiBvelling  carriage,  a  white  carriage. 

When  he  came  up  to  the  carriage  of  th^ 
princess,  what  did  he  do  ?  Pergami  descended 
ttom  bis  carriage,  and  ran  to  the  door  of  the 
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carriage  of  her  royal  highness,  and  she  des- 
cended from  her  carriage. 

After  they  had  descended  ffpm^  their  res- 
pective carnages,  did  her  royal  highness  ad- 
dress Pergami ;  and  if  so,  in  what  terms,  what 
expressions  did  she  use  T  They  spoke  to  each 
other ;  1  did  not  hear  what  words  of  compli- 
ment they  paid  each  other,  but  they  kissed 
each  other. 

Did  you  hear  any  expressions  she  made  use 
of  towards  him  ?    Mon  cher  ami. 

After  they  had  embraced  each  other,  and 
made  use  of  these  expressions  you  have  men- 
tioned, what  did  they  do  ?  They  took  each 
other  by  the  arm  and  went  into  the  same  car- 
riage together ;  this  was  by  night. 

Do  you  remember  the  tittle  V  ictorine  at  the 
Villa  d'Este?    I  do. 

How  did  she  call  the  princess?    Mamma. 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation,  or  any 
thing  passing  between  the  princess  and  little 
Victonne  at  the  Villa   d'Este?    Her  royal 
highness  caressed  her  like  her  own  child/ 
for  she  called  her, "  Viens  ici,  ma  chere  fille.** 

Were  you  ever  at  the  Barona?  I  have 
been. 

Did  vou  ever  see  the  wife  of  Pergami  ?  I 
have,  but  at  the  time  when  the  princess  was 
not  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  wife  of  Pergami  at  the 
Barona  when  the  princess  was  there?  She 
was  there  once  whilst  her  royal  highness  was 
arriving,  and  they  all  made  their  escape,  they 
all  went  away, 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  this  answer  stand- 
ing upon  the  minutes,  the  princess  not  being 
there. 

The  coimsel  were  informed,  that  the  answer 
should  remain  upon  the  minutes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 

When  were  you  dismissed  from  the  service 
of  the  princess  ?  Towanls  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber, 1817. 

Were  you  not  discharged  for  stealing  the 
corn?    No. 

Was  not  that  the  charge  on  which  you  were 
dismissed?    No. 

What  were  you  dismissed  for  P  Because  I 
gave  leave  to  two  of  our  men  to  go  to  the  inn, 
to  the  tavern,  arid  Bemardo  the  cousin  of  the 
Imron  and  some  others  went  to  stop  these 
men,  and  when  these  men  came  to  complain 
to  me  of  it,  I  said  I  never  knew  that  a  master 
should  be  a  thief-catcher,  thief-taker  (sbirro). 

Interpreter. — It  is  a  constable,  but  a  low 
kind  of  constable,  and  in  Italy  it  is  rather  m 
term  of  reproach. 

The  Witneu  proceeded,^ And  then  the 
day  after  that,  Louis  came  with  the  money 
that  was  due  to  me  for  three  months  salary, 
and  told  me,  that  as  I  was  an  honest  man  I 
otight  not  to  be  among  the  sbirri;  so  I  toolc 
the  money  and  went  away. 

Tou  say  you  were  disniisod  on  that  ae- 
count  1    Yw. 

Were  you  never  charged^  when  in  the  scr* 
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vice  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  with  stealing 
the  horse  provender  ?    Never. 

The  question  does  not  refer  to  a  charge  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  but  were  you  not  charged 
in  the  family  of  the  princess,  or  by  herself, 
with  having  stolen  the  horse  provender?  No, 
never. 

You  swear  to  that  as  you  do  to  all  the  rest 
of  your  evidence  ?    I  do. 

You  never  said  that  to  any  body,  that  you 
bad  been  dismissed  on  a  charge  of  stealing 
com,  did  you  ?    I  could  never  tell  this  lie. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  never  tell  a  lie,  or 
oever  without  being  well  paid  for  it  ? 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  Counsel  were  informed, that  they  might 
ask  the  witness  whether  he  was  paid  for  the 
evidence  he  had  been  now  giving. 

Mr.  Denman.— Do  you  understand  Eng- 
lish?   No. 
^    Not  at  all?    Nothing  at  all. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  The 
day  before  yesterday* 

When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  commis- 
sion was  silting  at  Milan  ?  Towards  the  end 
of  December  of  the  year  1818. 

Between  that  time  and  the  time  of  your 
leaving  the  princess,  were  you  in  any  service  ? 
No. 

How  did  you  support  yourself  in  the  mean- 
time f  I  had  a  pension  from  the  government, 
and  I  always  have  been  employ^  as  a  cou* 
rier. 

What  government  is  it  which  gives  you  the 
pension  ?    The  Italian  government. 

Did  you  offer  yourself  as  a  witness  to  the 
Milan  commission,  or  did  those  who  pay  you 
your  pension  induce  you  to  go  before  them, 
or  how?  I  have  not  been  to  Milan  for  this 
purpose,  but  I  am  settled  at  Milan. 

The  Question  was  not  whether  you  went  to 
Milan,  out  were  you  induced  to  eo  to  the 
Milan  commission,  or  did  you  go  voluntarily  ? 
I  have  been  sought  after. 

Who  sought  you  ?  The  first  time,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Kiganti  came  to  tell  me  to  go 
to  the  advocate  ? 

To  the  advocate  Vimercati  ?   Yes. 

Kiganti  is  a  tobacconist  at  Milan,  is  not  he  ? 
He  is. 

How  soon  after  Riganti  spoke  to  you,  did 
you  go  before  the  commission  ?  I  have  only 
spoken  with  the  advocate  at  first. 

How  soon  was  that  after  Riganti  sought 
for  you  ?    The  day  after. 

Was  any  body  with  the  advocate  when  you 
£r8t  went  ?    There  was  not. 

Did  the  advocate  then  take  your  deposition  ? 
He  did  not. 

Did  he  ask  you  any  questions  about  what 
you  knew  ?    He  did. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  go  before  the 
commissioners  ?    I  believe  a  day  or  two  after. 

How  many  persons  did  vou  mid  assembled 
there  ?    There  was  the  advocate,  three  Eng- 


lish jgentleroen,  and  two  Italian  amanuenses. 

Did  you  then  tell  the  same  story  which 
you  have  told  to-day  ?    I  did. 

Was  it  taken  down  in  writing  ?    It  was. 

Were  you  sworn  to  the  truth  of  it  ?  They 
did  not  swear  me,  but  they  iuld  me,  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  swear  to  the  truth  before 
a  tribunal ;  I  said  I  would. 

Did  you  then  take  out  your  own  cross  and 
kiss  it  ?  I  did  not,  I  was  not  there  to  take, 
an  oath ;  he  only  told  me  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  swear,  if  the  occasion  should  re* 
quire,  before  a  tribunal,  and  I  said  tliat  I 
would. 

Did  you  not  then  become  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  that  commission  ? 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Did  you  not  become  a  very  active  agent  of 
the  commission?  I  was  not  an  a^en^  thev 
have  given  me  orders  only  as  a  courier,  whica 
is  my  profession,  and  as  a  courier  I  have  tra- 
velleid.  • 

You  have  been  employed  as  a  courier  by 
that  commission?  Yes,  sometimes;  when- 
ever they  had  need  of  me. 

Where  did  you  first  go  in  your  qualiljr  of 
courier  to  that  commission?  I  went  into 
Westphalia. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  I  went  with  a 
letter  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Crede,  to  come 
to  Milan. 

Did  you  know  Crede  before  ?  Yes,  I  have 
known  him  in  the  house  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Where  was  he  in  Westphalia  ?  At  Hesse 
Cassel. 

Morris  Crede,  was  it  ?    Yes. 

You  say  you  took  a  letter  to  Crede,  did  not 
you  yourself  persuade  Cred^  to  go  to  Milan  ? 
I  did. . 

Did  you  not  offer  him  money  to  go  ?  I  did 
not. 

What  did  you  say  to  induce  him  to  go  7  I 
told  him  that  the  advocate  and  the  commis- 
sion at  Milan  re(|uired  him,  and  that  both  his 
eipences  in  the  journies  in  going  and  coming 
should  be  paid. 

Where  uid  you  go  next  as  messenger  to  the 
commission?  I  have  accompanied  Mr. 
Cooke  by  the  way  of  Lyons  to  go  to  Frankfort, 
and  I  had  dispatches  for  Milan. 

Did  you  go  to  Cassel  and  back  again? 
Not  at  that  time. 

.   When  you  went  for  Crede,  did  you  go  there 
and  come  back  ?    I  did. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  Frankfort?  I  saw 
Crede. 

Whom  else  ?  I  have  seen  at  a  distance, 
but  I  did  not  speak  to  her,  Preising. 

Who  is  she?  A  maid  that  was  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  her  royal  highneMb 

When?  At  the  tim^fait  I  entered  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness,  about  September 
in  the  year  1810,  at  the  VilU  d'Este. 

Did  you  see  any  other  witnesses  at  Frank* 
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fort  ?    I  did  not,  I  mw  Ifais  womftD  Ivy  chtnce 
«l  the  inD,  but  I  did  not  speak  to  her. 

Did  you  go  back  from  FVankfort  to  Milan 
with  Mr.  Cooke  f  I  did  not  go  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  I  went  with  dispatches. 
Did  you  go  from  Frankfort  to  Milan  ?  I  did . 
What  was  the  next  joumejr  you  made  as 
courier  to  the  Milan  commission?  It  was  to 
ffo  to  Paris  with  dispatches  to  lord  Stewart,  or 
Mr,  Stewart,  and  return. 

Do  you  mean  lord  Stewart  the  embassador 
at  Vienna,  or  sir  Charles  Stewart  the  ambas- 
sador at  Paris?  I  mwn  the  ambassador  at 
Paris. 

Where  did  you  go  neit  from  Milan  ?  I  do 
not  know  precisely  which  was  the  fourth  or 
the  fifth,  but  I  have  made  several  journeys. 

After  you  returned  from  Paris  to  Milan, 
where  did  you  next  go  as  courier  to  the  com- 
missranf  I  have  made  several  other  small 
journeys,  which  I  do  not  remember;  but  now 
Jfttely  I  came  to  England  with  eleven  wit- 
nesses. 

Were  you  ever  at  Vienna  on  the  same  bu- 
siness ?    I  have  not  been. 

Have  you  had  any  other  means  of  getting 
your  bread  except  this,  since  you  left  the 
princess's  service?  Yes ;  t  have  besides  a 
pension  from  the  government ;  and  besides,  I 
am  in  the  trade  ofa  coachmaker. 

Who  recommended  you  to  the  commis- 
ston;  do  you  know?  Nobody  recommended 
Die ;  but  when  I  spoke  to  the  advocate,  he 
told  me  that  it  was  only  to  tell  the  truth,  an4 
J  told  it. 

Do  you  know  Enrico  Ravtzza  ?    I  do  ,not ; 
not  that  I  know  of. 
A  man  of  Lodi?    I  do  not  know  him. 
Have  you  oflered  any  body  money  for  com- 
ins  here  as  a  witness  ?    I  have  not. 

Have  you  persuaded  several  persons  besides 
Cred6  to  come?    Cred6  did  not  come^  with 
me ;  Cred6  did  not  go  to  Milan  at  that  time. 
Do  you  know  Dri^goni  ?    I  do. 
Angelo  Draggoni  f  I  do. 
Did  you  never  attempt  to  persuade  him  as 
a  witness  ?    No ;  I  have  spoken  to  him  in 
confidence,  but  I  have  never  endeavoured  to 
brine  him. 

Mrhen  did  you  leave  Milan  to  come  here? 
The  first  time  I  left  it  on  the  «9th  of  June, 

Did  you  bring  your  father  with  you,  and 
your  wife  and  your  children  ?    I  did  not 

What  arc  you  to  have  for  coming?  They 
have  promised  me  nothing. 

What  do  you  expect  to  have?  Nothing; 
they  have  offered  me  nothing,  and  I  have  no- 
thing to  expect. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  expect  no- 
thing f    I  do. 

H  ho  are  the  persons  with  whom  you  came  ? 
Some  I  know,  some  I  do  not  know ;  those  1 
know,  I  know  because  we  came  tog^)ier^  but 
]  bad  never  seen  them  before. 

Who. are  they  ?  They  are  various ;  I  knew 
them  by  sight  before^  but  I  bad  no  intimacy 
%Hvi  tnein. 


Slate  their  names?  Of  tone  I  can  say  ; 
the  others  I  do  not  know. 

State  the  names  of  those  you  do  know? 
Carlo  Rancatti,  Gerelarao  Mejani,  Paolo  Og- 
gioni,  Philip  Riganti,  Enrico  Baie,  Finette 
the  wife  of  Majoochi;  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  more,  but  at  present  I  oo  not  remember 
them. 

Is  Crede  in  England,  do  you  know  ?  I  do 
not  know. 

Is  that  maid-servantf  whose  name  you  have 
mentioned  as  bavins  seen  her  at  Frankfort 
(Praising)  in  England  ?    She  is. 

Do  you  knowCiceri?  By  sight,  but  I  ne-' 
ver  spoke  to  her. 

The  question  refers  to  a  man  of  the  num^ 
of  Ciceri  ?    Yes,  but  X  never  spoke  to  him. 

Po  you  know  whether  he  u  one  of  ihm 
agents  of  the  Milan  conmission?    I  do  noi 
know. 
Have  you  seen  colonel  Brown  ?    I  have. 
Where  did  you  see  himf    In  his  house, 
where  I  went  to  take  the  dispatches  upon' 
which  he  sent  me. 

Have  you  been  in  any  service  from  yooi' 
leaving  the  princess  up  to  this  time  f  I  have 
not,  no  other  than  being  a  courier  employed 
by  the  colonel. 

Did  you  never  seek  for  Draggoni  f  I  hav^ 
been  sometimes  looking  out  for  him,  seekri^ 
for  him,  for  we  are  friends,  but  not  upon  this 
business,  as  he  has  come  sometimes  to  look 
after  me. 

You  never  offered  Draggoni  anv  money  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness?    I  did  not. 

Did  you  never  sav  that  any  body  would 

give  him  money  for  his  testimony  ?  I  did  notL 

Do  ^ou  know  colonel  Vassali  ?    I  know  % 

Vassali,  but  not  a  colonel;  the   Vassali  I 

knew  was  a  captain. 

Did  you  see  him  some  short  time  after  yott 
left  the  princess  ?   I  did. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  re- 
specting the  cause  of  your  discharge  ?  I  had. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  anv  thing  about  the 
charge  of  stealing  corn?  I  did  not  say  so,  I 
only  said  I  had  been  discharged  because  I 
called  them  Sfoirro. 

That  is  all  you  told  him  as  the  reason  of 
your  being  dismissed  f  This  was  what  I 
said ;  hut  if  I  had  said  something  more,  it  is 
not  what  I  can  remember  at  present  of  this 
discourse. 

Did  you  not  tell  htm  that  the  charge,  what- 
ever  it  was,  wa9  false  f  I  did  not  sav  that ;  I 
onl^  said  theft  I  bad  been  discharged  for  that 
which  I  have  said,  and  which  it  is  true  I  did 
say. 

With  Regard  to  the  time  when  you  sbj  the 
princess -and  Pergami  were  in  the  carriagi^ 
and  you  saw  her  hand  in  the  ^tuation  yott 
have  mentioned,  was  it  an  open  carriage?  It 
was  a  carriage  for  two,  with  the  top  opeiv 
thrown  behind,  and  a  kind  of  apron  or  cover 
which  came  here  Fin  firont]  ;  but  at  the  ora^ 
tnent  thai  I  came  {b  the  door  to  adt  for  or- 
ders, I  saw  the  lumd  drawn  from  tbU  part, 
,  which  was  uncovered. 
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Was  the  part  of  the  carriage  froto  which 
you  saw  the  hand  withdrawn  above  the 
apron  ?  The  apron  did  not  reach  so  far,  there 
was  only  the  cloak  that  covered  the  breeches. 

You  came  back  for  orders,  did  not  you  ?  I 
did. 

How  far  had  you  got  from  the  carriage  be- 
fore you  turned  back  to  receive  the  orders  ? 
The  distance  from  hence  to  this  pillar,  four  or 
five  paces. 

You  arc  understood  to  have  said  that  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  that  place  and 
receiving  orders  as  to  which  road  they  would 
choose  to  go?  Not  always,  because  some- 
times I  received  those  orders  at  the  time  I  sat 
out ;  but  when  I  did  not  receive  them  I  went 
to  the  door  to  ask  for  orders. 

When  you  did  not  receive  orders  at  setting 
out,  you  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them  ?  It 
was  not  always,  but  that  was  only  the  second 
or  third  time  that  her  royal  highness  made 
m€  to  |o  b^  that  way,  to  go  and  look  after  the 
count  Cassio. 

You  had  stopped  there  several  times  be- 
fore, once,  twice,  or  three  times,  to  receive 
orders  ?  She  had  given  me  the  orders  before 
we  set  out,  and  on  that  occasion  that  I  stop- 
ped at  thai  place,  it  was  the  first  time. 

Did  they  call  you  to  the  carriage  ?  They 
did  not  call  me,  I  went  of  myself. 

How  often  had  you  been  upon  that  road  be- 
fore with  the  princess  ?    Several  times. 

Had  you  always  received,  before  that,  orders 
which  way  you  should  go  ?  Sometimes  I  re- 
ceived the  orders,  but  at  others,  when  they 
were  with  six  horses,  with  which  they  eene* 
rally  did  go,  then  I  merely  looked  behind, 
and  they  made  a  sign  with  tne  hands  which 
way  I  should  go ;  but  on  that  occasion  they 
had  a  small  carriage,  and  I  went  back. 

Did  you  say  you  had  seen  this  very  dis- 
tinctly ?  Yes,  I  saw  her  take  out,  or  take 
away  her  right  hand  fix)m  his  breeches. 

You  saw  that  very  distinctly  ?  I  saw  very 
distinctly  the  princess  take  away  her  handf, 
and  I  was  ashamed  to  see  her  do  so. 

It  was  broad  day-light?  It  was  between 
two  and  three,  or  half-past  three. 

On  the  public  road  ?    Yes. 

On  which  side  was  she  sittine  ?  The  prin- 
cess was  sitting  on  the  left,  and  Pergami  was 
sitting  on  the  right  driving. 

Whom  did  you  first  tell  this  story  to  ?  I  did 
not  tell  it  to  any  body  before  I  told  it  to  the 
commission. 

How  soon  was  that  after  the  time  that  you 
saw  it  ?    Eleven  or  Twelve  months. 

What  month  was  it  in  ?  Do  you  mean 
when  the  thing  happened,  or  when  I  told  it 

In  what  month  did  the  thins  happen  of 
which  you  have  spoken?  I  ao  not  know 
precisely,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the 
end  of  November,  or  beginnuig  of  December. 

In  what  year?  1817. 

You  do  not  ksow  whether  it  was  In  No- 
vember oc  December  f  X  do  not  koQW  pre- 
<i8cfy. 


Who  was  livine  at  the  vMla  at  that  time, 
what  servants?  There  was  Majoochi,  a  cer^ 
tain  Francois,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember; 
there  was  Andrea  Geralli ;  do  you  want  tO' 
know  the  whole  family. 

State  those  with  whom  you  are  most  inti^ 
mate  ?  I  had  no  intimate  acquaintances ;  for 
as  I  was  the  chief,  I  did  not  give  confidence 
to  any  one  of  them. 

Did  not  the  princess  remove  her  hand  as 
soon  as  she  saw  you  ?  She  did. 

Did  she  appear  confused  ?  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  that,  because  I  immediately  turned 
away  with  my  horse. 

How  lung  after  that  was  it  that  she  turned 
you  away  ?  I  do  not  know  precisely ;  it  was  » 
month  or  six  weeks,  twenty  days  or  there- 
abouts ;  i  do  not  know  precisely. 

Examined  by  the  Lordt, 

Earl  of  Xifferpoo/.—- You  state  tl  At  you  have 
a  pension  from  the  Italian  government;  on 
what  occasion  had  you  that  pension  given 
you,  and  on  what  account  ?  I  have  received 
it  on  account  of  having  been  seven  or  eight 
years  in  the  service  with  prince  Eugene,  wba 
was  then  viceroy  of  Italy. 

When  did  you  first  get  the  pension  ?  I  re<^ 
ceived  it  about  1815,  but  the  pension  was 
granted  to  me  in  the  year  1814. 

Does  the  present  government  of  MiUto 
continue  to  you  the  pension  ?    It  does. 

Have  they  ever  employed  you  as  a  courier 
since  jrou  have  had  the  pension  ?  They  have 
not;  if  I  had  any  employment  I  should  re- 
ceive no  pension. 

What  is  the  amount  of  your  pension  ?  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  livres  a  year. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale, — At  the  time  you 
turned  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  princess 
and  Pergami  were,  to  ask  which  road  they 
wished  you  should  take,  did  you  get  any  di- 
rections from  them  upon  the  subject?  Yes, 
we  entered  the  town  on  the  rieht  hand,  to 
go  to  take  up  count  Oassio,  to  bring  him  to 
Caprila. 

Who  gave  you  that  order  ?  The  baron,  but 
he  eave  me  a  simple  word,  count  de  Cassio, 
and  with  this  word  I  knew  my  road« 

Was  that  order  given  before  you  saw  the 
princess's  hand  oratterwards?  At  the  moment 
that  she  was  withdrawing  her  hand,  the  ba- 
ron said,  count  de  Cassio. 

Did  you  then  see  what  you  have  communi- 
cated to  this  house,  and  hear  the  order  exactly 
at  the  same  time?  Yes,  I  heard  count  do 
Cassio,  and  I  immediately  turned  round. 

Then  Giuseppe  GalU  was  called  in,  and 
sworn  ana  examined  as  follows  by  Mr. 
Parke  through  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  yoiil    Of  Cossano. 
Is  that  in  Italy  ?    It  is. 
What  is  your  occupation  ?    A  waiter. 
At  what  place  are  yoi|  waitM^|^^rii«fh|t 
at  the  Crown  ioiL  ^^^^^"^ 
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How  far  is  Birlitina  from  Milan  7  ThirUan 
miles. 

Does  it  lie  between  Milan  and  Como? 
Halfway. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment 
of  wa'Ker  at  that  inn  ?    Five  years. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  of  Wales  at 
that  inn?    I  have. 

How  often  have  you  seen  her  there?  Three 

times. 

When  was  it  you  first  saw  the  prineess  of 
Wales?  The  first  time  she  passed  by  in  a 
carriage,  and  took  something  for  breakfast  in 
the  carriage. 

When  was  that ;  in  what  year  ?  It  is  about 
three  years  ago. 

.  Do  you  recollect  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  her  ?    There  was  a  certain  Pergami. 

What  Pergami ;  do  you  know  his  name  ?  I 
liave  heard  that  he  is  called  Bartholomew. 

How  long  afler  that  was  it  that  you  saw  the 
princess  again  at  the  inn  ?  About  six  weeks 
after. 

The  second  time  when  you  saw  them,  what 
did  they  do  at  the  inn ;  did  they  breakfast  or 
dine?  They  came  to  dinner. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  and  Pergami  to- 
gether upon  thai  occasion  7    I  did. 

What  was  their  conduct  towards  each  other  ? 
Pergami  came  from  Milan,  for  he  had  passed 
in  the  rooming  to  go  to  Milan,  and  the  prin- 
cess came  afterwards  from  her  own  way  to 
come  and  dine  there. 

When  you  saw  them  together,  how  did 
they  conduct  themselves  towards  each 
other?  The  baron  was  sitting  near  the  prin- 
cess. 

Did  you  see  them  together  before  dinner  or 
after  dinner  ?  Persami  arrived  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  priucess,  and  tlie  prin- 
cess arrived  half  a  quarter  uf  an  hour  aAer 

Did  you  see  them  together  before  dinner  ? 
Kot  before  dinner,  because  before  dinner  there 
were  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten,  altogether  in  a 
room. 

What  was  their  conduct  towards  each  other 
when  you  saw  them?  At  the  dinner  I  saw 
that  they  payed  compliments  to  each  other, 
and  I  saw  that  they  took  some  delicate  morsel 
and  offered  to  each  other. 

In  what  way  did  they  address  each  other  ? 
They  spoke  in  French. 

Describe  in  what  way  they  used  those  deli- 
cate morsels  you  have  mentioned  ?  The  baron 
was  the  first  who  took  something  out  of  his 
plate  and  offered  it  to  her  royal  highness,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  food  it  was,  for  I 
do  not  recollect :  but  then  her  royal  highness 
took  something  out  of  her  own  and  gave  it  to 
the  baron. 

Was  it  taken  firom  the  plate  of  the  princess 
and  the  plate  of  the  baron,  or  from  some  dish 
on  the  table  ?    From  their  respective  plates. 

You  said  that  they  spoke,  French  to  each 
other;' in  what  way  din  they  speak  to  each 
other  in  French  ?  I  do  not  understand  well 
the  French;  I  cannot  understand  it. 
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Do  you  recollect  at  any  time  when  the 
princess  dined  at  the  inn  her  having  two  rooaa» 
appropriated  to  her  ?    I  do. 

bo  you  recollect  what  were  the  numbers  of 
the  rooms  ?    No.  7,  and  No.  8, 

Did  they  communicate  with  each  other? 
They  did. 

How  many  doors  were  there  in  No.  7  ?  In 
No.  7  there  was  one  door. 

How  many  in  No.  8  ?  One  to  enter  in  No. 
8,  and  another  that  led  into  No.  7,  which 
makes  two. 

In  which  of  the  rooms  did  they  diae? 
No.  8. 

What  was  there  in  Na  7  ?    A  large  bed. 

After  dinner  did  you  see  the  princess  and 
Pergami  together  in  No.  8  ?    I  cUd. 

liow  many  persons  dined  that  day  with  the 
princess?  The  first  time  that  she  dined  at 
the  inn  there  were  ten. 

Are  you  speakins  now  of  the  first  time,  or 
the  second  time,  when  she  dined  in  No.  8  ! 
She  dined  there  twice. 

Did  she  dine  both  times  in  No.  8  ?  She 
did. 

When  you  saw  the  princess  and  Pergami 
together  after  dinner,  were  the  company  re- 
maining in  the  room,  or  had  they  gone  out  ? 
They  had  gone  into  the  second  room. 

Did  you  observe  any  thing  done  bj  the 
princess  and  Pergami  ?    I  did.  » 

Describe  what  you  saw  ?  I  went  to  go  and 
clear  the  table,  and  I  saw  the  baron  holding  aia 
arm  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  princess,  and,  at 
the  moment  that  I  was  going  into  the  room, 
I  saw  the  baron  give  her  a  kiss ;  but  I  did  not 
enter,  for  they  told  me  immediately  to  go 
away. 

In  what  way  was  the  baron's  arm  placed? 
The  baron  was  on  the  right,  the  princess  was 
on  his  left,  and  the  baron  held  his  left  hand 
upon  her  royal  highness's  shoulder. 

Was  the  arm  on  her  shoulder,  or  round  her 
shoulder,  or  how ;  what  way  was  it  placed  f 
He  had  his  upon  her  shoulder. 

Did  you  observe  in  what  way  the  princess 
and  the  baron  left  the  inn  at  that  time?  I 
did. 

How  did  they  go  away  ?  I  saw  them  go 
both  together  dicharabano. 

Interpreter.— A*  cbarabano  appears  to  be  a 
species  of  German  carriage,  where  there  is 
no  seat,  but  two  persons  sit  astride  in  the  way 
as  persons  sit  on  horseViack. 

Was  any  one  with  them  when  they  went 
aw^  in  this  carriage  ?    Nobody  else. 

No  sexvant?    There  was  none. 

Describe  what  sort  of  a  carriage  a  cbara- 
bano is?  There  are  two  seats  behind,  that 
two  people  may  sit,  and  then  in  the  middle 
of  the  carriage  there  is  a  cushion,  upon  whidi 
people  mav  go  astride. 

Do  you  know  in  what  way  they  sat  f  Per- 
gami was  astride  on  this  cushion,  and  the 
princess  was  sitting  properly  on  the  seat. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  iVUUams. 

State  the  time  of  which  yeu  have  beea 
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speaking  as  well  at  you  can,  in  what  year, 
and  in  what  month  of  the  year,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  tell  ?  The  month  I  think  was  before 
Christmas,  cither  November  or  December. 

What  year,  do  you  know  ?  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  year  1817. 

Is  not  the  inn  of  which  you  speak  the  stage 
at  which  they  changed  horses  always  between 
Como  and  Milan  ?  No,  where  the  horses  are 
changed  there  is  no  inn ;  it  is  merely  a  post 
house. 

Barlisina  is  the  stage  between  Como  and 
Milan,  is  it  not?    It  is. 

Upon  this  occasion,  when  you  describe  this 
German  carriage,  were  there  not  eight  or  ten 
persons  in  the  company  of  the  princess  ?  There 
were. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them?  Her  two 
ladies,  who  were  odled  dames  d'honneur ; 
there  was  a  dauehter  of  the  baron,  a  small 
girl ;  there  was  tne  mother  of  the  baron,  there 
was  a  servant,  professor  Mocatti,  there  was 
a  captain  Vasalli,  there  was  an  Englishman 
whom  I  did  not  know,  there  were  some  other 
persons,  but  whom  I  do  not  know ;  the  second 
time  there  were  thirteen. 

Examined  by  the  Lordi. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale.—yftLS  it  in  the  month 
of  December  that  thev  dined  the  first  time, 
or  the  second  time,  at  the  inn  ?  Between  the 
first  time  and  the  second  time  that  she  dined 
at  the  inn,  there  was  a  diflfereuce  of  about 
three  weeks. 

When  you  were  ordered  to  quit  the  room 
after  dinner,  when  you  had  seen  the  baron 
and  the  princess  together,  with  the  baron's 
arm  on  her  shoulder,  do  you  know  how  long 
they  remained  in  that  room  ?  Perhaps  they 
might  have  been  about  half  an  hour,  no 
more. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  body  went  into 
the  room  during  the  half  hour  ?  The  servants, 
no ;  but  there  was  a  second  room  into  which 
they  might  go,  for  there  were  other  people 
there,  and  the  door  was  open. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  L43rd  Chancellor  requested  leave  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter 
which  had  been  reserved  for  consideration  on 
Friday  last ;  namely,  whether  any  alterations 
were  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  minutes  of 
that  day  relative  to  the  questions  which  had 
been  put  upon  the  contents  of  certain  letters 
at  that  time  not  regularly  in  proof,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  questions  afterwards  put  to  the 
learned  judges  upon  that  day ;  and  his  lord- 
ship further  acquainted  the  House,  that  he 
haa  been  furnished  with  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  minutes  relative  to  the  above 
matter,  as  they  now  stood  upon  the  minute 
book,  viz.— -that  nothing  appears  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  Friday  last,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
letters  examined  to,  previous  to  the  objection 
afterwards  taken,  and  the  opinion  given  by 
the  karoed  judges  on  that  day^  except  what 


relates  t>  two  letters  aflerwards  produced  and 
regularly  proved ;  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  question  was  previously  asked  as  to  the 
third  letter,  which  was  afterwards  also  proved, 
but  not  since  interrogated  to ;  and  that  the 
only  further  matter  that  does  appear,  is  merely 
the  Questions  that  were  put  to  the  witness  upon 
the  letter,  of  which  a  line  and  a  half  only  was 
shown  to  her,  namely,  as  to  the  fact  of  that 
letter  beinc  her  hand-writing;  but  as  to  .the 
contents  of  which  no  questions  were  put  pre- 
viously to  the  opinion  so  given  bv  the  learned 
judges,  nor  had  any  been  put  relaUve  to  that 
letter  since. 

Whereupon  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said 
Minutes  do  so  stand  as  they  now  appear  in 
the  Minute-book. 

Then  Giuteppe  BeW  Orto  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  the 
Solicitor  General,  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  cu  Spincto. 

What  are  you  by  trade  ?    A  baker. 

Did  you  serve  her  royal  highness  with  bread 
attheVilled'Esle?    I  did. 

Did  you  serve  her  with  bread  before  she 
went  upon  her  long  voyage?  I  did  before  the 
voyage  she  made  to  Greece. 

Do  you  remember,  after  her  return  from 
Greece,  seeing  her  upon  any  occasion  sitting 
in  the  garden  ?    I  do. 

Was  she  upon  that  occasion  alone,  or  was 
any  one  with  her  ?  Baron  Pergami  was  with 
her. 

Was  baron  Pergami  sitting  at  the  same  time? 
He  was. 

Did  he  do  any  thing  ?    He  did. 

What  did  he  do  ?  He  had  an  arm  round 
her  neck,  and  was  making  love  to  her,  and 
kissed  her. 

Before  he  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  had 
he  got  up  from  the  seat  ?    He  had  got  up. 

when  he  got  up,  did  the  princess  do  any 
thing  to  him,  or  to  his  dress,  his  coat  ?  She 
took  him  by  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  and  made 
him  to  set  down  again. 

Was  it  after  that  that  the  arm  was  put  round 
her  neck?    It  was. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  Villa  d'Este?    Yes. 

Was  Pergami  there  at  the  same^time?  He 
was. 

Was  there  any  polenta  there  P   There  was. 

Did  Pereami  do  any  thing  with  thatpolentaf 
He  took  a  little  of  it. 

What  did  he  do  with  it?  Pergami  went  to 
her  royal  highness,  and  her  royal  highness 
told  him  something  in  French,  and  then  PeN 

fami  put  the  polenta  half  into  the  mouth  of 
er  royal  highness,  and  then  the  remaining 
half  he  put  into  his  own  mouth. 

Did  you,  some  days  afler  this,  see  the  prin- 
cess in  the  pantry  at  the  Villa  d'  Este  f    Yet. 
Was  Pergami  there  at  that  time  ?    He  was. 
=    Did  Pergami  or  the  princess  do  any  thing  P 
They  were  both  together. 
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What  dtdiPergami  do?  Psrgtmi  ttok  a 
pMM  of  Bweetinoalf  and  put  it  into  the  mouth 
ot  the  priacetK  *^  the  princess  look  it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  princess  on  the  lake 
inacaooe?    I  have. 

Who  was  with  her  f    PergamL 

Weie  Um^  alone  ?    Thej  were. 

Have  you  seen  that  once  or  of\en  f  Once  I 
remenber^  the  other  I  do  not  remember;  it 
might  have  been  more,  or  it  might  have  beeh 
Icas^  I  cannot  exadijIelL 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ttndal, 

Were  you  in  the  service  of  her  royal  high- 
nessy  or  did  you  only  bring  bread  to  the 
house  P  I  served  her  royal  highness  with 
Invade  and  with  bran  for  the  horses. 

Were  you  in  her  service  ?    I  was  not. 

The  Witness  was  dirteted  to  withdraw. 

The  question  being  asked  of  the  marchese 
di  Spineto  what  polenta  was,  he  stated  that  It 
was  like  porridge  made  of  maize,  and  a 
favourite  dish  in  Italy. 

Then  OiuMeppe  Gttgginri  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows,  by  Mr. 
Parke,  thrmij^h  the  interpretation  of  the 
Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Areyott  a  native  of  Ceroobio?    I  am. 

What  busines  are  you  ?    I  am  a  boatman. 

Do  you  follow  your  business  on  the  lake  of 
Coroo  ?    I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  princess  of  Wales  )  I 
do. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  princess  of  Wales  in 
one  of  your  boats  on  the  lake  f  I  have  served 
her  royal  highness  with  the  boat  of  general 
Pino  the  first  tone  she  arrived,  and  when  she 
went  as  far  as  DomaS|  which  is  distant  forty 
miles  from  Coroo. 

After  the  princess  of  Wales  lived  at  the 
Villa  d*  Este  were  yon  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
her  on  the  lake  at  any  time  ?  Whenever  she 
went  in  a  boat 

Who  went  with  her  when  you  took  her? 
Pergami,  and  sometimes  other  gentlemen 
that  came  from  Como,  the  vice  prefect  and 
the  doctor,  and  amongst  others  thero  was 
the  dame  d'honneur,  the  sister  of  the  baron. 

Was  there  a  theatre  at  Como  f  There  is  a 
theatre,  and  whenever  they  went  to  the  theatre 
we  carried  them  in  a  boat,  when  they  wished 
to  have  a  boat. 

Has  Pergami  gone  with  the  princess  in  your 
boat  when  they  have  gone  to  the  theatre  ? 
Pergami  was  with  her. 

Did  yon  observe  any  thing  done  between  the 

Erincess  and  Peruami  on  those  occasions  ?    I 
ave  seen  them  kiss. 

Have  you  seen  that  more  than  once  ?  About 
four  times. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thin^  else  on  those 
occasions  than  kissing  ?    Nol  m  the  boaU 

In  any  other  irface  nave  yon  seen  any  thing 
else  between  the  |)rincess  and  Pergami  1  I 
have  seen  them  whitol  tfa^y  were  in  the  pao- 
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I  try,  and  ihev  wore  toking  themaelves  away 
from  the  table,  to  leave  tlie  paatry  and  go  up 
into  the  roomi  and  lock  themseWes  into  the 
room. 

Which  room  doyoumean,  wheayeo  say  they 
went  to  lock  themselves  into  the  room  ?  Itt 
the  bed-room  of  the  prineese ;  here  [describ- 
ing it]  was  the  room  where  they  did  it,  simii 
on  the  other  side  there  was  the  room  of  the 
princess  into  which  they  went  and  locked 
themselves. 

Were  you  employed  in  the  house  of  the 
princess  ?  I  was  working  in  the  pantry  at  five 
sousadur. 

Was  that  durina  the  time  you  ware  vrork* 
ing  in  the  pantry  that  you  saw  this  which  yoa 
have  described  r  I  can  swear  to  have  aees 
them  with  mv  own  eves. 

Was  that  during;  the  time  that  you  ware  in 
the  princess's  service  f    It  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  WUde. 

Were  you  examined  at  Milan?  I  have 
been,  by  Vimercati. 

Who  took  you  to  Milan  ?  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Massareni,  of  Lugano,  took  me  to 
Milan. 

When  did  you  £fSt  mentiott  ibis,  which 
you  saw  in  the  paatiy  f  I  have  said  it  before 
the  advocate  Vimercati. 

Was  that  the  first  time  ?  That  was  th«firat 
time  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  what  I  have 
seen: 

Are  ^ou  Quite  sure  you  never  meatioDeil 
any  thm^  or  it  to  any  body,  until  yoa  saw 
Vimercati?  He  asked  me  whether  I  bad  aeea 
Bomethinff,and  I  told  him  I  was  always  there  s 
and  he  t^  me,  will  you  have  any  difficult 
to  come  and  speak  to  a  gentleman,  and  then 
this  advocate  Vimercati  said,  will  you  have 
any  objection  to  come  with  me  to  Muan  ;  and 
I  toki  him  yes,  I  have  no  objection,  I  will 
come  with  you  to  Milan. 

When  was  that  ?  In  the  month  of  January. 

In 'what  year?  Two  years  ago;  eighlaen 
or  nineteen  months  ago  perhaps. 

When  was  it  you  saw  this  circumstance  in 
the  pantry  >    In  the  evening. 

How  k»ng  before  vou  went  lo  Milan  ?  About 
^ve  or  six  mouths  before. 

Have  ^ou  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Safr- 
Uno?    Heisacoasin. 

Were  you  in  the  boat,  at  the  lime  you  state 
that  you  saw  Pergami  kiss  theprinceaa?  I 
wasnot« 

Was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tommaso  in  the 
boat  ?    There  was. 

Any  body  else  ?    There  were  ten  boaUaee. 
^  Name  one  or  two  ^  the  tea^    I  can  zueft* 
tioo  almost  all  of  them. 

Mention  three  or  four  of  them  t  Tooanaaaa 
La^  Maggiore,  Loreaso  Rogeta,  Crisloftie 
Casino,  m>  brother  Giovanni|  and  one  who 
4s  dead. 

Did  you  ever  tall  any  body  that  VimarcaiU 
ha<i  oBerfd  you  money  for  the  infornaalipa 
you  gave?-  Na|b<cauea  he  toldne  to  go  W 
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Milan,  where  all  my  expenses  would  be  paid. 

You  are  not  asked  what  Vimercati  told  you, 
but  whether  you  have  not  told  other  persons 
that  Vimercati  had  offered  you  money  ?    No. 

Did  you  ever  say  you  had  been  promised 
money  by  Vimercati  ?    Never. 

Did  you  ever  say  that  an}^  other  person  had 
promised  ymi  monev  for  the  information  f  No. 

You  were  at  work  in  the  pantry  ?    Yes. 

Did  you  go  on  with  your  work?  Yes, 
whenever  I  was  there,  I  went  on  afterwards 
with  my  work. 

At  the  time  the  princess  and  Pergami  went 
out  of  the  pantry  to  the  other  room,  you  re- 
mained at  your  work  ?  I  went  to  clear  the 
table. 

In  the  pantry  ?  I  went  to  clear  the  table 
from  the  room"  in  which  they  had  been  at 
dinner,  to  carry  the  things  down  to  the 
pantry. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  the  time  the 
princess  and  Pergami  left  the  room,  you  con- 
tinued attending  to  your  business  ?    1  do. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Parke, 

Was  the  room  in  which  the  things  were 
laid  out,  up  stairs  or  down  stairs  ?    Above. 

Did  the  room  of  the  princess  communicate 
with  that  room  ?  There  was  only  a  corridor, 
wh«re  people  passed  to  go  to  ana  fro  to  carry 
the  things. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  Grotvenor, — How  do  you  know  that 
the  princess  and  Pergami  locked  themselves 
into  that  room  ?  We  saw  it  with  our  own  eyes, 
for  we  were  there ;  and  we  saw  them  take 
themselves  from  the  table,  and  go  into  the 
room,  and  shut  themselves  in. 

Did  you  hear  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  ? 
I  did. 

Did  you  attempt  to  open  the  door }  I  did 
not. 

You  are  sure  you  heard  the  key  turn  in  the 
lock  ?  I  am  sure,  because  I  heard  it ;  we 
were  there,  we  saw  them  pass,  and  then  we 
went  into  the  room  to  clear  away. 

Who  was  with  you  in  the  pantry  ?  Ran- 
catti,  my  brother,  and  a  certain  Giovanni 
Capella. 

Were  those  persons  in  the  room  with  you 
when  you  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock  ? 
Yea,  always,  either  the  one  or  the  other  were 
there. 

At  what  distance  were  you  when  you  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock?    Hardly  two  paces. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. — Were  you  in  the  pan«- 
try  when  you  heard  the  lock  turned  ?  I  was 
not. 

Were  you  in  the  room  where  they  dined 
when  you  heard  the  lock  turned  ?  I  was  not, 
we  had  not  gone  in  yet. 

Where  were  you  standing  when  you  heard 
the  lock  tiu'ned  ?  We  were  atandmg  in  the 
corridor. 

Were  you  in  th»  corridor  between  the  din- 
ing-room and  the  bed-room  ?    Yes. 

VOL.  II.      - 


Earl  of  Belmore. — You  are  understood  to 
say,  that  when  Pergami  kissed  the  princess 
in  the  bont,  there  were  several  other  boatmen 
along  with  you?    There  were. 

Could  they  have  seen  that  as  well  as  you  ? 
Not  all  could  see  it,  becante  some  were  look- 
ing and  some  were  not  looking. 

Could  any  of  them  see  it  ?  Some  of  them, 
if  they  had  been  looking,  might  have  seen  it ; 
but  sometimes  they  drew  tne  curtains,  and 
then  nobody  could  see  it. 

Was  it  done  publicly,  not  with  an  intention 
of  hiding  it?  I  do  not  know,  I  saw  them 
kiss. 

When  you  saw  it,  were  the  curtains  wide 
open  ?    They  were. 

Marquis  of  Lantdown. — Have  you  at  any 
time  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
boatmea  that  were  in  the  boat  at  the  timer 
vou  saw  the  circumstance  you  have  just  al- 
luded to?    No. 

You  never  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
having  seen  the  kiss,  from  the  time  you  had 
seen  it,  to  any  person,  till  you  were  brought 
before  the  advocate  Vimercati  at  Milan  ?  No, 
I  never  mentioned  it. 

Duke  of  Hrtwii/^on.— Was  any  body  in  the 
corridor  with  3'ou  when  you  heard  the  dooi* 
of  the  room  locked,  as  you  have  stated  ? 
There  was  either  my  brother  or  this  John" 
Capella. 

Can  you  recollect  which  ?  There  was  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  for  there  was  somebody 
with  mc  every  time;  we  were  always  two. 

Which  of  them  was  there  at  this  time  ?  The 
first  time  was  my  brother,  and  then  another 
time  was  another ;  for  we  were  always  two. 

State  the  name  of  your  brother  ?  Giovanni. 

When  this  happened,  did  you  ever  make 
any  observation  to  the  person  who  was  with 
you  ?  No ;  we  were  in  the  service ;  we  mader 
our  observations,  but  we  made  no  word  of  it, 
for  we  were  attending  to  our  own  business. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration  and 
second  reading  of  the  said  bill  be  adjourned  to 
to-morrow  morning. 
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Tuesday t  Septembers. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
further  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  ktituledy  **  An  Act  to  deprive 
her  Majesty,  &cJ\  counsel  were  called  in« 

Then  Giuseppe  Sacchi  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows^  by  Mr* 
Attorney  General,  through  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

Of  what  country  are  you?  Of  Villen'* 
chino. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  service  of  the  princess 
of  Wales?    I  was. 

When  did  you  enter  into  her  service  ?  On 
the  7ih  of  November  I8i6*  ^ 
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W  here  was  the  priocess  then  residmg  T  At 
the  V'illa  d'Bste,  od  the  iakeofComo. 

How  long  did  you  coutinue  in  her  service? 
Precisely  a  year. 

What  was  your  situatioD  in  her  royal  high- 
ness's  service  when  yoa  first  entered  it? 
Courier. 

Did  you  remain  in  that  situation,  or  did  you 
afVerward«  fill  any  other  in  tlie  princess's  ^ser- 
vice f  I  was  for  some  months  in  the  same 
employment  of  courier,  and  afterwards  I  was 
removed  to  the  office  of  equerry. 

How  Ions  did  you  remain  at  the  Villa 
d'  Este  ?    A  bout  six  weeks. 
Do  you  know  Pergami  ?    I  do. 
Was  he  at  the  Villa  d*  Este  when  you  enter- 
ed the  princess's  service  ?    He  was. 

Soon  after  you  entered  the  service  of  the 
princess,  were  you  sent  by  her  with  any  dis» 
patch  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  ?    I  was. 

Did  you  bring  back  any  answer  to  the 
princess  ?    I  brought  another  dispatch. 

Wheie  was  the  princess  when  you  brought 
back  the  dispatch  r    At  dinner. 

Was  any  one  sitting  by  her  at  dinner? 
Pemmi. 

1^  whom  did  you  deliver  the  dispatch?  To 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

What  did  she  do  with  it  I  She  read  it,  and 
then  threw  it  on  the  table. 

Did  any  one  take  it  up?  Pergami  took  it 
up  at  the  time  that  her  royal  highness  turned 
herself  to  mt,  to  inquire  after  some  further 
information ;  he  look  it  up  and  read  it^or  pre- 
tended to  read  it,  without  asking  permission. 
Do  you  recollect  after  that  being  sent  to 
Milan  with  a  letter  ?  I  was  sent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  December  with  a  dispatch 
to  the  governor  Saurao. 

Did  you  receive  any  directions  on  your  go- 
ing to  Milan,  as  to  bringing  back  an  answer? 
I  was  desired  by  Pergami  to  make  the 
utmost  speed,  and  bringan  answer  back  during 
the  same  night. 

Did  you  reliim  to  the  Villa  d*Este  on  that 
iilght,  or  on  the  following  morning  ?  I  return* 
ed  immediately  after  midnight. 

Upon  your  return,  where  did  you  go?  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse,  I  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where  I  found  a  footman,  whom  I 
asked  where  Mr.  Pergami  was. 

In  consequence  of  the  answer,  where  did 
rou  go  ?  I  mounted  the  stairs,  and  went  into 
the  anti-room  of  the  apartment  of  Pergami. 

What  did  you  do  on  goini;  into  the  anti-* 
room  ?  I  found  a  servant  of  Pergami  asleep ; 
and  I  went  towards  Pergami's  bed-room,  find- 
ing the  door  open,  I  went  in,  and  saw  the 
bed  of  Pergami  tumbled,  but  there  was  no- 
body in  it. 

W  hat  did  you  do  upon  that  T  I  went  away, 
and  in  going  away  I  heard  ^noise  on  the  op- 
posite side;  and  at  the  same  time  I  heard 
**  Who  is  there,"  then  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  Pergami,  to  whom  I  answered,  that 
It  was  the  courier  returned  from  Milan  ;  Per- 
gami told  mc  that  there  was  no  such  neces- 
sity to  give  him  this  answer. 
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How  was  Pergami  dreasedket  that  time?  In 
his  dressing  gown. 

.  Did  you  perceive  what  he  had  on  under  his 
dressing  gown  ?  I  saw  only  about  hia  breast, 
which  was  unbuttoned  or  untied ;  and  I  aawr 
Dothins  else  but  his  shirt 

In  vmat  place  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami  ? 
I  saw  him  in  a  room  where  ther6  was  a  door 
opposite  to  the  door  of  \m  roooi* 

bid  you  see  where  Pergami  came  from  P     I 
could  not  see  it  on  account  of  the  daorkiMaa. 
Where  did  that  door  lead  to,  which  yota 
have  mentioned,  which  was  oppoute  Per- 
gami's room  ?    It  led  into  more  rooms. 
Who  occupied  those  rooms  ?    No  one. 
Do  you  know  what  room  was  beyond  thoa^ 
rooms;   do  you   know  where  the  prioceas 
slept?    I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  where  the  princess's  bed-voos 
was  ?    I  do  not. 
Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  dTste  have 
I  you  ever  seen  the  princess  and  PergaiQi  li>- 
gether?    Several  times. 

Where  have  you  seen  them  together  T  I 
hav<j  seen  them  walking  through  the  court 
and  the  garden. 

How  were  they  walking  together  ?  Ann 
in  arm. 

Whilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  di> 
you  recollect  carryiDg  any  letter  to  geactm\ 
Pino?    Ido.         ^"^      ^ 

Did  you  bring  back  any  answer  from  ge- 
neral Pmo?    I  brought  a  verbal  answer. 

To  whom  did  vou  deliver  that  verMI 
answer;  did  you  deliver  it  to  the  prineeaa  ? 
I  did. 

Where  was  the  princess  when  yoiidelhrered^ 
that  answer  ?    In  her  own  aaticbamber. 

Whereabouts  was  thatantkhamber!  lat- 
mediately  after  nMNinting  the  stairs^  by  tuTD- 
ing  on  the  left,  there  was  a  corridor,  and  hy 
turning  again  on  the  \eti  hand  through  tliu 
corridor,  afler  a  few  paces,  there  was  on  the 
ltd  the  antichamber  of  her  royal  highness. 

Was  that  anticliamber  of  her  royal  highness 
near  the  place  where  you  saw  Pergami,  or 
where  was  it  ?  It  was  near  the  place  wheie  I 
saw  Pergami. 

Do  you  mean  when  you  saw  Perffamt  al 
night,  on  your  ceturn  from  Milan  ?    I  do. 

How  near?  On  the  same  corridor  there 
was,  on  the  right,  and  more  particularly  op- 
posite to  ttie  door  of  her  royal  highness,  a 
door  which  led  into  a  room,  which  room  ke4 
into  another,  where  I  saw  Pergartii. 

You  say  that  the  princess  used  to  walk  anii 
in  arm  with  Pergami ;  what  expressiona  did 
she  use  in  addressing  him  ?    Familiar  estprea-* 
«sions,  confidential. 

What  were  they,  do  you  recollect?  1  ha^ 
heard  her  call  him  sometimes  by  the  exprea* 
sion,  "  mon  ange,"  '*  roon  amour,"  "  dioB 
ccBur,"— my  angel—my  love— my  life. 

Do  you  remember  the  princess  going  to 
Turin  ?    I  do. 

Did  you  go  with  her  ?    I  did.* 

Where  did  they  go  to  at  Turin,  to  whal 
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Did  you  go  before  the  princess  to  Turin  ?  I 
went  before  her  liie  last  stage. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  at  that  inn,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  princess  and  her  suite  ?  Yes ;  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  me  and  the  innkeeper,  to  give 
to  her  royal  highness  the  best  apartment,  and 
to  the  dame  d'honneur,  and  also  to  the  femme 
de  chambre ;  and  to  the  gentlemen  I  allotted 
anotlier  apartment  quite  separate  from  the 
rest. 

Did  that  arrangement  continue,  or  was  it 
altered  ?  At  the  arrival  of  the  princess  and 
Pergami  I  showed  to  them  the  aistribulion  I 
had  made,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  her  royal  highness,  or  of  Pergami, 
and  the  apartment  which  I  had  destined  for 
tbe  gentlemen,  was  dedicated  to  her  royal 
nighnessy  to  the  dame  d'honneur,  to  signor 
Perearai,  and  to  the  femme  dc  chambre. 

How  near  was  the  chamber  of  Pergami  upon 
this  alteration  to  that  of  the  princess  ?  Be- 
tween the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
that  of  Pergami  there  was  the  room  where 
the  countess  Oldi  slept, 

Was  there  anv  communication  from  Per- 
gami's  room,  through  the  chamber  of  the 
countess  Oldi,  with  that  of  the  princess? 
There  was  a  mutual  communication. 
^  How  long  did  they  remain  at  Turin  ?  About 
six  days,  I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  the  princess 
and  Pergami  to  the  B£ut)na  ?    I  do. 

Whilst  they  were  at  the  Barona,  were  any 
balls  given  tnere  by  the  princess  ?  Many 
balls. 

What  description  of  persons  attended  those 
balls  P  At  the  beginning,  besides  the  persons 
in  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness,  there  eame 
also  some  people  of  distinction ;  but  in  these 
balls  were  introduced  people  of  all  ranks,  and 
both  sexes,  and  even  a  very  low  condition ; 
modi  as  between  some  of  the  suite  of  her  royal 
highness  and  th^se  low  women  there  was 
some  freedom,  thus  those  people  of  distinc- 
tion were  no  lonecr  seen. 

What  sort  of  treedom,  what  do  you  mean 
by  freedom?  Those  persons  took  those 
women  out  from  the  ball-room,  and  made 
them  go  out  at  their  pleasure  and  will, 
(alcune  persone)  some  persons,  (prendcvano 
queste  donne)  took  these  women  (e  le  face- 
^ano  sortire  dalla  sala  di  ballo)  and  made 
them  go  out  from  the  Indl-room,  (a  loro  pia- 
cere)  according  to  their  pleasure,  (e  volontii) 
and  will. 
Did  tbe  princess  know  this? 

lAt.Denmfin  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  they  had 
l^etter  ask  what  tbe  witness  saw. 

Have  you  heard  the  princess  say  any  thing 
Kt  tliose  balls,  upon  those  persons  going  out 
or  coming  in  ?    I  have  not. 

Did  you  bear  the  princess  say  any  thing,  or 
Aid  any  conversation  take  place  between  the 
princess  and  yourself,  respecting  any  of  those 
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females  who  were  at  the  balls?  One  day 
whilst  I  was  in  the  court,  and  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami  were  there,  the  princess 
told  me  these  precise  words,— she  said  that 
she  wished  to  make  a  present  to  some  of 
those  girls,  and  then  she  asked  me,  *♦  How 
can  we  dress  these  young  virgins  (verginelli) 
Mr.  Sacchi  ?"  then  she  asked  me,  *<  Do  you 
believe  they  are  such  ?'»  I  answered,  that  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  believed  them  to  be 
(oneste)  modest  girls,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
say  against  them ;  her  royal  highness  said  to 
«ie,  «•  I  know,  you  rogue,  that  you  have  gone 
to  bed  with  three  o\  them,  and  how  many 
times  you  have  had  intercourse  with  Ihem.'^ 
I  being  surprised  at  this  compliment,  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  royal  highness,  that  she 
was  deceived,  and  Pergami,  who  was  present, 
be^an  to  laugh  and  to  cry  aloud,  ''  It  is  true, 
it  IS  true,  it  is  true." 

Mr.  Brougham  (to  the  Interpreter.)  Is 
there  any  other  word  in  Italian  but  vergini 
and  verginelli  for  maids  and  little  maids  f 
No,  maids  and  virgins  are  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  vergini  or  verginelli. 

Mr.  Attorney-General, — You  have  said  that 
the  princess  stated,  that  she  was  about  to 
make  a  present  to  some  of  those  girls;  did 
you  learn  from  her  to  which  of  those  girls  this 
present  was  intended  to  be  made  P    No. 

Have  you  seen  the  priucess  at  those  halls 
in  the  same  rooms  with  those  persons  of  low 
description, and  girls  who  came  there  f  Seve- 
ral times. 

Did  the  princess  join  in  the  dancing  f 
Sometimes. 

Have  you,  on  any  of  these  occasions,  heard 
the  princess  make  any  other  remark  upon 
those  women,  or  upon  their  conduct? 
When  one  of  those  women  came  by  day-time 
to  the  house  of  her  royal  highness,  and  when 
she  was  seen  by  her  royal  highness,  she 
pointed  her  out  by  her  finger  and  laughed ; 
and  on  such  an  occasion  once  she  exclaimed, 
how  much  the  population  of  Barona  must  in- 
crease. 

Did  you  accompany  the  princess  in  her 
tour  through  Germany  ?    I  did. 

In  the  course  of  thatjourncy,doyouremem- 
ber  Pergami*8  purchasing  a  carriage  calcu- 
lated to  carry  two  persons  ?    I  do. 

After  that  carriage  was  purchased,  who 
used  to  travel  in  it  ?  During  the  night  and 
during  the  days,  bad  weather,  it  was  for  my 
use. 

Did  the  princess  ever  travel  in  it  herself? 
Yes,  during  the  days  of  fair  weather,  many 
times  she  travelled  in  this  carriage  with  Per- 
gami. 

Do  you  remember  on  any  occasion  when 
the  princess  and  Pergami  were  traveliins  in 
that  carriage,  their  gomg  on  before  your  I 
remember  that  one  day  whilst  they  had  re- 
mained at  a  place  whose  name  I  mrget,  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  set  out  suddenly 
in  this  small  carriage,  for  I  was  not  fn  time  to 
follow  them,  as  I  >was  obliged  to  see  about 
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getting  the  other  carriages  ready^  and  having 
followed  them  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  makinir 
the  most  haste,  I  could  not  overtake  theni  till 
ihey  bad  arrived  at  the  6rst  stage. 

When  you  arrived  at  that  place,  did  you  see 
the  princess  and  Percaroi  any  where?  I 
asked  about  them,  ana  I  was  poinied  to  a 
xooni  in  the  first  floor. 

Did  you  go  to  that  room?  I  went  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  I  inquired  whether  I 
could  enter;  Pergami  answered  roe  to  coine 
in,  as  I  did ;  after  I  bad  entered,  I  saw  her 
royal  highness  and  Pergami  upon  the  bed,  but 
I  must  observe  that  they  were  decently 
dressed,  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

How  were  they  placed  upon  the  bed  ;  how 
were  they  sitting  or  lying  on  the  bed  ?  They 
were  lyiog  on  tM  bed  as  far  as  the  middle, 
and  the  back  was  supported  against  the  wall. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  did  you  stop 
at  any  inn  at  which  there  were  any  Englisn 
persons?    I  do  not  know. 

Had  you  received  any  directions  from  any 
person  on  the  subject  of  the  English  ?  I  re- 
member that  when  I  preceded  her  royal  high- 
ness on  the  road  to  Munich,  she  told  me  that 
the  first  thing  in  settling  for  lodgings  was 
to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  English ; 
I  was  to  inauire  af\er  his  rank,  and  to  go 
somewhere  else  for  the  lodgings  of  her  royal 
^lighness. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  what  was  the 
general  disposition  of  the  bed-roonis  of  Per- 
gami and  her  roval  highness  ?  I  continued 
to  distribute  the  lodsings  as  far  as  Carlsruhe, 
but  when  wc  arrived  at  Carlsruhe,  there  hav- 
ing happened  the  same  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened at  Turin,  that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  the 
oed-rooms,  I  did  not  meddle  with  it  any  more 
durinz  the  rest  of  the  journey,  leaving  to  her 
royal  hie hncss  and  Pergami  to  choose  what 
'  rooms  they  liked  best. 

What  was  the  disposition  of  the  rooms  of 
the  princess  and  of  Pergami  during  that  jour- 
pey,  as  far  as  you  know?  Generally  they 
were  as  near  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  that  journey  did  you  go  to 
Monte  Falcone?  Setting  out  from  Trieste, 
ive  went  to  Monte  Falcone. 

At  whal  time  of  day  did  you  arrive  at 
Monte  Falcone?  We  arrived  when  it  was  al- 
ready night. 

Where  did  the  princess  and  Pergami  go 
upon  their  arrival  at  Monte  Falcone?  As  we 
had  been  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm ,  and 
by  a  great  darkness,  we  were  obliged  to  slop 
at  a  miserable  inn. 

Where  did  the  princess  and  Pergami  go  at 
that  inn,  into  what  loom?  They  mounted 
the  stairs,  and  went  into  a  room  where  there 
ivas  a  bed. 

Did  they  remain  in  that  room  alone? 
They  remained  alone  till  the  rest  of  the  suite 
arrived. 

How  long  was  it  that  they  remainctl  alone 
in  that  rooiu  >  Between  an  hour  and  an  hour 
and  a  half. 


After  thai  journey  did  you  rtbim  to  Miiao, 
toLaBarona?    We  did. 

From  the  Barona  did  you  go  to  Rome  ? 
Yes. 

In  your  way  to  Rome,  did  you  stop  at  a 
place  called  Savignano  ?    Yes. 

Was  the  princess  ill  at  Savignano?  She 
was  overtaken  by  violent  pain« 

Did  you  yourself  see  who  attended  upon 
tlie  princess  upon  that  occasion?  Pergami 
and  the  countess  Oldi. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  medicine  or  ax^ 
applications,  were  given  to  the  princess  on 
that  occasion  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
were  intended  for  her  royal  highness,  but  I 
saw  Pergami  and  the  countess  Oldi  make  some 
cloths  hot. 

Did  you  see  where  Pergami  and  the  dame 
d*honneur  carried  those  hot  cloths  P  As 
those  cloths  were  made  warm,  Perjgamt  as 
well  as  the  countess  carried  them  into  the 
room  where  was  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  go  to  Ancona  ?    Yes. 

At  Ancona,  do  you  know  the  situation  of 
the  princess's  bed-room  with  respect  to  Per- 
gami's  ?  One  day  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Per- 
gami, whilst  he,  Pergami,  was  still  in  bed, 
and  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  me,  there  was 
a  door  open  which  led  into  another  room. 

Was  the  door  open  when  you  went  into 
Pergami's  room,  or  was  it  opened  ^hWht  you 
were  there  ?  The  door  was  open  when  1 
went  into  Pergami's  room. 

Do  you  know  into  what  room  thai  door 
opened  ?  Another  room,  which  I  believe  was 
that  of  her  royal  highness. 

Why  do  you  believe  that  was  her  royal 
highness's  room  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Attorney  General  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  auestion. 

Mr.  Denman  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  counsel  were  informed,  that  the  proper 
question  would  be,  whether  he  knew  that  that 
was  the  princess's  bed- room  ? 

Mr.  Aiiomey  General. — Do  you  know  whe- 
ther that  was  the  princess's  bed-room  into 
which  that  door  opened  ?  I  cannot  saj  it 
with  certainty. 

What  did  you  see  in  that  room,  when  the 
door  was  open  ?  I  saw.  some  things  belongi  ng 
to  her  royal  highness;  as  for  instance,  the 
boxes  belonging  to  her  toilet. 

Did  you  see  the  bed  in  that  room  into 
which  the  door  opened  ?    There  was  one. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Ruffindli  ?  We 
did. 

At  that  place  was  Pergami  ill,  and  confined 
to  his  bed  ?    He  was. 

Had  you  occasion,  during  Pergami's  illness, 
to  go  to  his  room  at  night  ?  One  evening  that 
I  was  going  to  visit  him,  when  I  was  at  the 
door,  which  I  found  by  a  third  part  open,  I 
saw  Pergami  in  bed. 

About  what  hour  was  that  ?  About  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 
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Y-ou  say  you  saw  Pergami  in  bed ;  did  you  | 
see  any  body  else  in  the  room  ?    There  was 
also  her  royal  highness. 

Where  was  her  royal  highness  ?  She  was 
by  the  side  of  the  bed,  stretched  on  a  sofa. 

Cuuld  you  see  what  was  on  the  sofa  ? 
There  were  some  cushions. 

Upon  seeing  the  princess  in  that  situation, 
did  you  go  into  the  room,  or  did  you  turn 
back?    I  Quitted  the  room  immediately. 

From  lluffinclli  did  you  go  to  the  villa 
Brandi?    We  did. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  sleep 
at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?  I  slept  in  the  wing  of 
the  house,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  door. 

Do  you  know  where  Pergami  slept  at  the 
Villa  Brandi  ?  He  slept  on  the  right  hand, 
cjLactly  opposite  to  my  room. 

Du  you  know  where  the  princess  slept? 
Her  royal  highness  also  slept  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house  on  which  Pergami  slept. 

Do  you  remember  at  any  time  at  the  Villa 
JBrandi,  after  the  people  of  the  court  were 
gone  to  bed,  seeing  Pergami  any  where  ?  I 
remember  one  night  after  midnight,  whilst  it 
was  insufferably  hot,  that  nobody  could  sleep, 
I  was  at  the  window  of  my  room,  and  as  I 
lieard  a  noise  on  the  side  of  the  room  of  Per- 
gami, I  withdrew  a  little;  I  saw  Pergami 
come  out  from  his  room  and  go  to  the  door 
which  led  into  the  apartment  of  her  royal 
highness;  he  opened  tne  door,  entered,  and  I 
saw  him  come  out  no  more. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  window 
after  you  saw  Pergami  go  in  the  manner  you 
have  described  ?    About  an  hour. 

On  any  other  night  did  you  see  Pergami? 
A  few  days  after  I  saw  the  same  thing. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami 
the  second  time?  Nearly  about  the  same 
hour  as  the  first. 

Did  you,  upon  that  second  occasion,  see 
Perzami  return  to  his  room  ?    I  did  not. 

How  long  were  you  at  your  window  the  se- 
cond time  when  you  saw  Pergami  go,  and 
during  which  you  did  not  see  him  return? 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

W  hilst  you  were  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  did 
you  sec  any  busts  ?    I  saw  two. 

Of  whom  were  they,  the  busts,  whom  c\d 
they  represent  ?  I  was  told  that  one  was  for 
her  royal  highness  and  the  other  for  Pergami, 

You  are  not  asked  what  you  were  told,  but 
whose  likenesses  did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  ? 
One  represented  her  royal  highness',  the  other 
Pergami. 

Where  was  it  you  saw  those  busts?  I  saw 
them  in  the  room  of  Pergami. 

At  the  Villa  Brandi,  or  where?  At  the 
Villa  Brandi. 

Were  the  busts  of  the  same  size  with  each 
other?    Nearly. 

In  what  month  was  it  that  you  saw  Pergami 
going,  as  you  say,  at  night  from  his  room  ? 
The  month  of  July. 

Did  the  princess  go  from  Rome  to  Sene- 
gaglia?    She  did. 


Did  she  travel  by  night  or  by  day  from 
Rome  to  Seoegaglia?  She  travelled  always 
by  night. 

Was  it  very  hot  weather  at  that  time  ?  It 
was  very  hot. 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Senegaglia,  did  you 
go  to  the  carriage  in  which  the  princess  was? 
Always  by  the  side  of  it. 

Were  there  curtains  round  the  princess's 
carriage  ?    There  were. 

Didyou  at  any  time  go  to  the  carriage  and 
draw  away  the  curtams  for  any  purpose? 
Several  times. 

For  what  purpose ;  what  was  the  occasion  of 
your  doin^  that?  Every  morning  when  day 
appeared  I  went  near  to  the  carriage  to  ask 
her  royal  highness  whether  she  wanted  any 
thing. 

Who  travelled  in  that  carriage  with  her 
royal  highness  ?  Mt .  Pergami,  and  sometimes 
there  was  the  countess  Oldi,  or  the  little  girl 
of  Pergami. 

Upon  any  occasion  when  you  have  gone  for 
this  purpose,  have  you  observed  in  what  situ- 
ation the  princess  and  Pergami  were  ?  It  has 
happened  to  me  two  or  tnree  times  to  have 
found  them  both  asleep,  and  having  their  res- 
pective hands  one  upon  another. 

Destribe  in  what  way,  one  upon  another? 
Her  royal  highness  held  her  hand  upon  the 
private  part  of  Mr.  Pergami,  and  Pergami 
held  his  own  upon  that  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Did  you  observe  on  any  of  those  occasions 
the  state  of  Pergami*s  breeches?  Once  I  saw 
that  Pergami  had  his  breeches  loosened  from 
the  braces,  that  he  had  the  front  part  of  hia 
breeches,  the  flap,  half-unbuttoned.     ' 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  observe  where 
the  princess's  hand  was?  One  hand  was 
upon  that  part. 

Was  any  one  in  the  carriage  besides  Per- 
gami, at  that  time  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  say  that  they  were  asleep  at  that 
time  ?    I  did. 

Did  you,  in  going  from  Rome  to  Sene^Ha, 
see  any  thin^  else  pass  between  the  pnncess 
and  Pergami  ?  I  saw  once  her  royal  highness 
kiss  the  neck  of  Pergami. 

Did  you  afterwards  go  to  Pesaro?    We  did. 

During  the  time  tmit  the  princess  was  at 
Pesaro,  did  Pergami,  go  awav  for  any  time  ? 
He  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  remained  for 
two  days. 

Upon  the  return  did  the  princess  go  to  meet 
him  ?  Her  royal  lii^hness  went  to  meet  him 
with  a  part  of  her  suite. 

Did  she  meet  him  ?  Her  royal  highness 
met  him  near  Catolica. 

When  they  met  each  other,  did  you  observe 
what  was  done  by  them?  When  they  met 
they  each  dismounted  from  their  respective 
carriages;  they  met  and  embraced,  anu kissed 
each  other. 

Did  they  then  return  to  Pesaro  ?  They  did. 

Did  they  return  in  the  same  carriage,  or  in 
diflfcreut  carriages  f    la  the  same  carriage. 
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Did  Pergami  um  to  dine  with  the  princess 
•tPesaroylaod  belbre?  I  do  not  know,  be- 
cause I  was  never  present  when  they  were  at 
dinner. 

Do  you  know  were  Pernini's  mother  and 
brother  Louis  dined?  when  they  entered 
the  service  they  dined  in  a  room  by  them- 
selves. 

Did  waj  alteration  take  place  in  their  din« 
ing  whilst  you  were  at  Pesaro?  I  do  not 
know. 

At  the  time  you  were  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 
did  any  persons  of  distinction  visit  her  royal 
highness }    Once  I  saw  Oeneral  Pino. 

Did  you  see  any  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion there  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Was  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Verona 
in  the  princess's  service  ?    There  was. 

What  was  he  ?    A  servant. 

In  what  capacity  ?  Like  any  other  servant 
in  the  house ;  he  waited  at  table. 

Do  you  know  what  he  had  been  before  he 
came  into  the  princess's  service?  I  never 
knew  what  his  employment  bad  been  before. 

Have  you  ever  heard  Pergami  converse 
with  the  princess  about  Verona  ?  I  do  not 
leaMmber* 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Yott  do  not  understand  English  at  all,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  f    No. 

JNotatall?    Not  at  all. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country? 
About  fourteen  months. 

Where  have  you  lived  all  that  time? 
Sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  the 
eountry. 

Your  name  is  Sacchini,  is  it  not?    Sacchi. 

Did  you  ever  so  under  the  name  of  Sao- 
Mnii  All  at  Milan  cslled  me  Sacchini, 
which  is  a  diminutive. 

But  whilst  you  were  in  this  country  the 
people  caHed  you  neither  Sacchi  nor  Sacchini ; 
they  ealied  you  Milant,  did  they  not?  It  is 
true. 

Yott  have  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Mi- 
lani  in  this  country }    It  is  true? 

Whom  did  you  live  with  at  Stevenage ;  did 
not  you  live  at  Stevena^  ?    Some  time. 

How  long  did  you  live  at  Stevenange  P  I 
never  lived  at  Stevenage. 

Wliere  did  you  live  when  you  were  in  the 
country  ?    Aston. 

How  far  is  Aston  from  Stevenage?  Four 
miles. 

Whom  did  you  live  with  there  P  In  the 
house  of  the  rev.  Philip  Godfrey: 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Godfrey  m  town  lately  ? 
Once. 

After  you  left  the  princess,  where  did  you 
go  to  live  first  ?    I  went  to  Milan. 

Did  you  go  into  any  other  service  there  ?  I 
^did  not. 

How  long  did  you  remain  out  of  place  ? 
Always. 

You  have  never  been  in  any  other  servke 
smce  ?    Never. 
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When  were  you  first  examined  at  Milan 
upon  this  business  ?  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember of  the  year  1818. 

Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  told  this 
story  to  the  persons  at  Milan  ?  No,  I  Imve 
said  it  at  other  times. 

When  was  the  first  time  you  were  exa- 
mined upon  the  subject?  In  Novem!>er 
1818. 

Whom  \aA  you  told  it  to  before  that? 
To  different  people. 

Name  one  of  tnem  ?  I  do  not  remember  any 
of  them. 

Who  asked  you  to  go  to  be  examined  at 
Milan  in  1818  ?  A  messenger  sent  to  roe  hj 
the  advocate  Vimercati, 

Whom  did  ^ou  see  with  Vimercati  when 
you  went  to  him  f  No  one  else  but  Vimer- 
cati. 

Did  he  then  examine  you  ?  No,  it  was  not 
that  time. 

When  did  he  examine  you  ?  After  about  a 
fortnight. 

Wiiom  did  you  see  then,  when  you  were  ex- 
amined ?  I  saw  the  advocate  Vimercati  and 
the  advocate  Powell,  colonel  Brown,  and  an- 
other gentleman  called  Cooke. 

Did  they  take  down  what  you  said  in  writ- 
ing?   They  did. 

Did  they  swear  you  to  it,  did  they  make  you 
take  an  oath  ?  At  Milan  I  never  took  aa 
oath. 

Where  did  you  take  the  oath  then  f  In 
London. 

Was  it  at  Mr.  Powell's  chambers  you  took 
the  oath  ?    Just  so. 

In  what  way  were  you  living  and  support- 
ing yourself  at  Milan  at  the  time  that  tbej 
sent  for  you  ?  I  have  always  had  means  of 
my  own  to  support  myself. 

what  wages  had  you  as  courier  to  her  royal 
highness  ?  There  never  were  any  wages  set* 
Um  to  me. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  served  as  a  volun- 
teer without  wages  ?  No,  I  have  received 
something,  but  there  was  no  fixed  salary. 

How  much  did  you  receive  the  first  half 
year  that  you  were  courier  ?  I  have  received 
thjree  times  mone^  during  the  time  I  have 
been  in  the  service  of  her  ro^  highness, 
making  all  together  the  sum  of  sixty  or  seven- 
ty Napoleons. 

How  much  did  you  receive  of  that  sixty  or 
seventy  Napoleons  during  the  time  that  you 
acted  as  courier  only  to  her  royal  highness  T 
I  do  not  remember. 

How  long  did  you  serve  as  courier  of  the 
year  that  you  were  there?  About  puie 
months. 

Who  hired  you  for  her  royal  highness  ?  I 
entered  into  her  royal  higbness's  service 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  banker  Cerianly 
the  baron  Cavaletti,  and  Pergami. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent,  that  when  you 
went  to  her  royal  highness  you  were  in  easy 
circumstances?  I  have  always  beeO}  thank 
God,  in  easy  circumstances. 
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Were  yoti  u  well  dressed  the  day  you 
went  to  her  royai  highness  to  be  hired  as 
you  are  now  ?  I  have  always  been  dressed 
equally. 

You  were  called  count  Milani  here,  when 
you  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Marrietti,  were 
yo«i  not  ?    1  do  not  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  yoti  do  not  know 
whether  you  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Mar- 
rietti  here  in  London  as  count  Milani,  or  not? 
I  have  sworn  to  say  the  truth,  and  to  say 
the  truth  alone,  and  I  swear  that  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Marriet- 
ti  as  count  Milani. 

Do  you  raeanjto'swear  that  you  never  were 
called  count  Milani  in  your  own  hearing  in 
Mr.  Marrietti's  hearing  here  in  London  ?  I 
am  sure  that  I  never  heard  myself  called 
€Ount. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  never  heard 
yourself  called  count  at  Aston,  where  you 
lived  with  Mr.  Godfrey  ?  I  am  sure  I  never 
beard  myself  called  count  at  Aston. 

Will  you  also  swear  that  you  did  not  intro- 
duce yourself  to  Mr.  Marrietti  as  a  merchant  ? 
Never. 

Tfuit  you  never  stated  that  you  came  over 
to  this  country  for  commercial  purposes }  No, 
I  have  always  said,  that  I  bad  come  in  the 
service  of  a  S|>ani9h  family. 

In  the  service  of  what  Spanish  family  did 
you  come  over  ? 

The  AHorneif  Central  objected  to  the  ques- 
tk)n,  as  assummg  that  the  witness  had  come 
over  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  family^aod 
that  the  wituess  bad  not  so  stated. 

Mr.  BroKgAom.— Is  it  true,  or  not  true,  that 
you  came  over  to  this  country  in  the  service 
4if  a  Spanish  family  ?    It  is  not  true. 

Did  you  not  represent  to  Mr.  Marrietti,  or 
to  some  person  in  his  family  here,  that  the 
princess  owed  you  money  ?  I  said  that  I  had 
a  law  suit,  a  process  with  her  royal  high- 
ness, but  I  never  said  that  she  owed  me 
money. 

Was  it  true  or  not  that  you  had  a  law  suit 
with  her  royal  highness  ?  I  meant  to  say, 
that  I  was  in  the  process  which  was  making 
against  her  royal  highness. 

Did  you  mean  to  tell  Mr.  Marrietti *s  fami- 
ly, that  you  were  one  of  the  witnesses  against 
ber  royal  highness  ?    No. 

Was  it  a  double  entendre,  then,  that  yon 
usetl  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Marrietti  ?  I  never 
spoke  of  that  with  Mr.  Marrietti. 

With  whomsoever  you  have  spoken  of  that 
which  you  represented,'  namely,  that  you  had 
a  law  suit,  did  you  use  that  expression  as 
a  double  entendre  to  that  person  ? 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  witness  had  not  said  that  he  used 
a  double  entendre,  and  his  learned  friend  had 
no  right  to  ask  any  question  as  to  what  passed 
in  the  witness's  mind. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  bis  learned  friend  bad 
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just  kid  down  a  new  rule  of  evklence  in  re- 
spect to  cross-examination.    He  nas  ready  to 
argue  this  point,  if  their  lordships  did  not 
think  it  a  waste  of  time.    In  the  first  place, 
the  witness  had  stated  himself  to  have  repre- 
sented to    some  person,  that  he  had  a  law 
suit  with  her  royal  highness,  but  upon  bei^g. 
further  questioned  upon  this  point,  he  admit- 
ted that  he  was  not  a  party,  but  a  witness  in 
this  process.     Now,  was  it  not  manifest  that 
he  had  a  right  to  ask  the  witness  this  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  own 
answer  f     When  was  it  ever  bearaof,  that  a 
counsel  had  not  a  right  to  assume  a  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  credit  of  a  witness, 
not  merely  with  reference  to  facts,  but  as  to 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  witness  P  One 
of  the  commonest  questions  asked  in  cross- 
examination  was,  whether  such  was  not  the 
witnesses  belief  or  expectation  ?  Hewasaware, 
that  in  the  examination  in  chief,  a  witness' 
couki  not  be  questioned  as  to  his  belief  ex^ 
cept  in  the  single  instance  of  proving  a  hand- 
writing ;  but  every  day's'  experience  showed 
that  this  was  not  the  usual  course  in  cross-ex- 
amination. If  their  lordships  were  satisfied, 
that  he  might  put  questions  as  to  the  belief  of 
the  witness,  it  was  no  less  clear,  that  he  might 
put  them  as  to  what  passed  in  the  witness's 
mind.     If  it  were  necessary  to  cite  authori- 
ties to  prove  this,  he  need  only  appeal  to  the 
case  of  the  duchess  of  Kingston.    Ufion  th« 
cross-examination  of  Jndith  Phillips  in  that 
case,  questions  were  repeatedly  put  to  her,  as 
to  her  belief  and  expectation.    She  was  re- 
peatedly asked  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  who,  though 
ne  was  at  that  time  only  practising  at  the  bar, 
their  lordships  would  admit  to  be  no  inconsi- 
derable authority,  whether  she  did  not  believe 
and  expect  that  she  would  receive  certain 
sums  ot  money  ?    These  questions  were  put 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  not  objected  to  by  their 
lordshins.    This  mode  of  putting  questions 
was  allowed  even  on  the  re-examination  of 
witnesses,  which  was  a  sort*of  examination  in 
chief,  and  upon  the  re-examination  of  De« 
mont,  his  learned  friend  had  repeatedly  ques- 
tioned her  as  to  what  passed  in  her  mind  at 
the  time. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  the  questiun  could  not 
have  been  put  in  the  first  instance  if  it  had 
been  objected  to,  but  that  the  witness  had 
already  answered  the  question,  adbpiting  the 
expression  '*  double  entendre. " 

The  question  was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

Yes,  as  a  double  entendre. 

Did  you  ever  disclose  to  Mr.  Marrietti,  or 
any  of  his  family,  that  you  were  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  her  royal  highness  ?  I  told 
it  to  Mr.  Marrietti  after  IJretumed  from  Aston. 

How  long  ago  is  that  f  About  two  months 
ago. 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  know  that  Mr. 
Marrietti's  family  had  discovered  who*  you 
were  ?    I  do  not  know . 
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Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
know  at  the  time  you  told  him  who  you 
were,  that  they  already  knew  who  you  were  ? 
Who  I  was  as  a  witness,  do  you  mean  f 

Your  name  in  the  first  instance,  that  they 
had  found  out  your  real  name  f  Yes,  heeause 
I  have  mentioned  it  to  some  persons  much  be» 
fore. 

But  not  to  any  of  the  Marrietti  family  f  I 
told  my  real  name  to  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Marrietti,  who  was  in  Aston  with  me. 

When  was  it  that  you  so  told  your  name  to 
one  of  the  Marrietti's  f  After  I  have  been  at 
Aston  a  few  months. 

How  long  ago  is  it,  how  far  back  f  Seven 
or  eight  months. 

To  whom  was  it  you  told  your  name,  and 
who  you  were,  two  months  ago  ?  Two  months 
ago,  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  the  gentleman  of  Mr.  Marrietti's  fami- 
ly, to  whom  you  disclosed  who  you  were,  ever 
see  you  afterwards  }  It  is  some  time  since  he 
has  set  out  lor  Milan. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Mr.  Marrietti's 
house  since  you  mentioned  this  to  the  gen- 
tleroan,  who  has  gone  to  Milan  ?  Several 
times. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  were  there,  to 
make  a  visit  P    Three  or  four  months. 

Did  they  then  know  that  you  were  Milani 
or  Sacchi  ?  The  brother  who  has  set  out  for 
Milan  knew  that  I  was  Sacchi ;  the  others  1 
do  not  know. 

Did  the  other  call  you  Sacchi  the  last  day 
you  were  there  visiting^  ?  Never. 

Did  you  tell  the  family  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  at 
Aston,  that  you  were  Sacchi  or  Milani,  the 
last  time  you  were  there?  I  said  I  was 
Sacchi. 

Dkl  you  tell  them  you  were  one  of  the  wit- 
ness too  ?  I  did  not  say  it  myself,  but  I 
caused  it  to  be  told. 

By  whom  did  you  cause  this  to  be  commu- 
cated  to  the  family  ?  By  a  Mr.  Sperati. 

Who  is  Mr.  Sperati  ?  A  Milanese  gentle- 
man, whom  I  have  known  in  the  house  of 
Marrietti; 

Is  he  not  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Marriet- 
ti's i    I  have  heard  he  is  a  cousin. 

What  was  the  first  time  that  Sperati  knew 
who  you  really  were?  It  was  one  day  he 
came  to  Aston  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  I  told 
him  who  I  was. 

How  long  is  that  ?  Seven  or  eight  months 
ago. 

You  will  swear  that  it  was  at  least  seven 
months  f    About  seven  months. 

Did  you  ever  make  application  to  be  taken 
back  into  the  service  of  her  royal  highness  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  represent,  after  you  had  lefl 
the  service  of  her  royal  hiehness,  that  you 
were  in  a  destitute  condition  r  Never. 

Did  you  ever  intreatanv  person  of  her  royal 

highness's  household  to  have  compassion  on 

your  dreadful  situation,  after  you  had  left  her 

royal   highness?      I  have  never  been  in  a 

dreadful  situation.  ( 
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Will  you  swear  that  you  never  entreated 
any  one  of  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness  to* 
take  pitv,  or  to  take  compassion  on  you,  after 
you  had  lefl  her  ?  On  what  account  to  have 
pity ;  on  what  account  to  have  compassion  f 

Will  you  swear  that  you  never  entreated 
any  one  of  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness,  after . 
you  had  left  her  service,  to  have  pity  on  you, 
or  to  take  compassion  on  your  situation  ?    It 
may  be. 

Did  vou  ever  represent  to  any  person,  after 
you  left  her  royal  hi^hness's  service,  that  yotr 
taxed  yourself  with  mgratitude  towards  a  ge* 
nerous  mistress  f 

The  Attorney  General  submitted  that  the 
question  should  be  put,  whether  he  had  so  re- 
presented himself  m  conversation,  for  that  if 
the  representation  was  in  writing,  the  writing 
itself  must  be  produced  before  the  questioa 
could  be  put. 

Mr.  Brougham  contended,  that  the  li^^ 
mita  of  a  cross-examination  were  much 
more  extensive  than  an  examination  in 
chief.  He  had  a  right  to  put  the  question 
in  the  way  he  had  done.  He  had  a  right 
to  ask  the  witness  if  he  had  represented 
80  and  so,  without  stating  whether  it  wa» 
in  a  written  instrument  or  io  a  con  versa -^^ 
tion.  And  further,  the  only  time  in  whicU 
the  opposite  counsel  could  take  an  excep* 
tion,  was,  if  the  witness  had  said  it  was  in 
writing.  He  trusted  their  lordships  would 
not  adopt  a  course,  the  consequences  of 
which  would  be,  to  prevent  all  the  bene-' 
fits  of  a  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Denman.'^ln  all  the  books  of  law 
that  I  have  seen— >in  all  the  trials  that  I 
have  read,  and  in  all  the  practice  that  I 
have  known,  I  never  knew  such  an  inter- 
position as  that  of  the  attorney-general. 
To  furnish  a  witness  with  an  excuse  for 
not  answering  a  question,  which  only  put 
his  credit  to  the  test  in  a  legitimate  way, 
if  permitted,  must  prevent  the  detection 
of  every  conspiracy.  I  dare  the  attorney- 
general  to  state  a  single  case,  to  quote  a 
single  instance,  in  which  this  has  been 
permitted.  It  may  screen  a  witness  from 
the  detection  of  his  frauds  and  perjuriea ;' 
it  may,  for  the  moment,  prevent  his  beiog. 
proved  totally  disqualified  togiveevidence. 
It  can  be  of  no  other  use,  nor  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  to  prevent  the  elicit- 
ing of  truth.  What !  shall  we  not  pur  a 
witness,  whom  we  know  to  be  infamous,* 
to  the  severest  examination,  without  de- 
claring to  him  the  means  we  have  of  prov* 
ine  him  so  ?  It  is  a  little  too  much,  to  be 
told  that  a  letter  written  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, which  directly  contradicts  the  evr*- 
dence  he  now  gives,  must  be  produced. 
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before  we  can  put  any  question  to  him 
that  may  tend  to  prove  his  perjury  by 
other  means.  If  we  are  bound  first  to 
show  the  letter,  he  may  give  his  own  ex- 
planation, say  it  was  a  dcmk  entendre^  or 
escape  by  some  other  means.  The  learn- 
ed counsel  concluded  by  declaring,  that 
no  power  on  earth,  not  even  that  court, 
much  less  the  persons  charged  with  pro« 
ducing  this  perjured  witness,  had  a  right 
to  dictate  the  manner  in  which  a  question 
should  be  put  to  his  own  witness.  He  de- 
manded, on  the  part  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  on  the  part  of  the 

Eublic,  that  their  lordships  should  pause 
efore  they  gave  a  doctrine  so  monstrous 
the  sanction  of  their  high  authority. 

The  Attorney  Gffii^ai  complained  warm- 
ly of  the  term  of  "  perjured  witness"  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  under  examination. 

Mr.  Denman  owned  that  it  was  impro^* 
per,  and  begged  leave  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^lt  was  used  purely 
hypothetical^. 

The  Attorney  General  resumed — The 
opposite. counsel  had  no  right  to  do  cir- 
cuitously  what  they  could  not  do  directly 
—they  admitted  that  their  object  was,  to 
get  the  witness  to  declare  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  some  written  document  that  was 
In  their  possession,  and  which  they  mieht 
afterwards  produce  in  contradiction  of  his 
testimony. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^l  admitted  no  such 
thing  [Order,  order!]. 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  lords,  we  have  a 
right  to  correct  any  misrepresentation  or 
misconception  of  our  words.  The  privi- 
lege of  explanation  belongs  to  us  [Order, 
order !]. 

Mr.  Brougham,  with  peculiar  energy— 
My  lords,  I  have  a  right  to  do  so  [cries  of 
Order,  order!]. 

Mr.  Brougham,  with  increased  energy— 
<*  I  have  a  right  to  do  so"  [renewed  cries 
of  Order,  order  1  with  much  murmuring 
among  the  lords]. 

Mr.  Brougham,  with  considerable  eleva- 
don  of  tone  and  vehemence  of  manner — 
*'  I  have  a  right  to  do  so."  [Here  the 
cries  of  Order,  order !  became  still  louder, 
ana  the  counsel  were  desired  to  with- 
draw.] 

Lord  Redesdak  thought  the  counsel 
had  no  right  to  interrupt  each  other. 
When  one  nad  done,  the  other  had  a  risht 
to  interfere  and  explain ;  but  to  allow  in- 
terference and  explanations  in  the  middle 
of  an  argument  would  introduce  the 
greatest  disorder.      Such    ioterraption 
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ought  not  to  be  allowed,  and  could  not  be 
insisted  upon  as  matter  of  right. 

The  Counsel  being  recalled, 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had 
it  in  command  from  the  House  to  state  to 
the  counsel,  that  they  must  not  interrupt 
each  other  while  speaking,  but  reserve  any 
corrections  or  explanations  they  had  to 
make  till  their  opponent  had  finished. 

The  Attorney  General  resumed.  He 
was  as  anxious,  he  declared,  as  any  man 
to  avoid  misrepresentation ;  but  he  con« 
tended,  that  he  was  correct  in  his  argument 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  his  learned  friends ;  for  that  doc- 
trine, if  acted  upon,  might  lead  to  the  ad' 
mission  of  illegal  evidence ;  as  any  evi- 
dence founded  upon  a  written  document 
could  not  be  received  while  the  best  evi-* 
dence,  namelvy  the  written  document  it* 
self,  was  forthcoming.  His  opinion,  in- 
deed, on  this  subject  was  sustained  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  House  itself;  and  if 
this  decision  were  allowed  to  be  evaded, 
their  lordships  might  be  again  in  the  si- 
tuation in  which  they  were  placed  pre- 
vious to  that  decision,  by  having  illegal 
evidence  inserted  upon  their  minutes.' 
The   learned  gentleman  concluded  with 

f pressing  his  objection  to  a  question  so 
ikely  to  lead  to  illegal  evidence  as  that 
referred  to,  stating,  that  if  the  question 
were  only,  whether  the  witness  had  made 
any  parole  representations  to  the  effect 
mentioned,  it  would  be  quite  unobjec-' 
tionable,  while  his  friends  would  still  be 
at  liberty  to  adduce  any  written  represen- 
tation which  they  mi^ht  have  in  their  pos-' 
session,  in  contradiction  to  the  depositions 
of  the  witness. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  the 
former  decision  of  the  judges,  as  to  the 
production  of  letters,  did  not  amount  to  a 
decision  of  the  propriety  of  putting  the 
present  question ;  and,  with  tne  leave  of 
the  House,  he  would  put  a  question  to  the 
judges,  which  he  should  the  rather  do,  as 
nothing  was  more  important  than  that  the 
House  should  be  fully  acquamted  with 
the  mode  of  its  proceeding.  He  meant' 
no  unfounded  compliment  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, but  he  must  say  that,  the  other 
day,  he  had  extremely  well  argued  this 
point:  considering,  however,  the  present' 
as  additional  argument  to  what  was  then 
offered,  he  was  most  desirous  to  refer  to 
the  Judges  this  Question — 

**  Whether,  accordine  to  the  established 
practice  in  the  courts  below,  counsel  cross- 
examining  are  entitled,  if  the  counsel  on  tha^ 
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other  side  olgect  lo  It,  to  ask  a  wilness  whe* 
thcr  be  ha?  made  representations  ofa  particu* 
lar  nature,  not  specifying  in  his  question  whc« 
tber  the  question  refers  to  representations  in 
writing  or  in  words  V* 

The  Question  was  delivered  to  the  lord  chief 
justice,  and  the  learned  Judges  requested  leave 
to  withdraw. 

Lord  Kenyan  thought  it  riglit  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  making  a  motion, 
without  giving  any  notice.  It  waa  de- 
sirable that  that  House  and  the  couotry 
ahould  be  informed  whether  every  due 
facility,  in  pecuniary  supplies  as  well  as 
in  other  respectti  were  uSbrded  to  the 
Queen  for  the  preparation  of  her  defence. 
The  House  had  neard  with  satisfaction, 
from  the  noble  head  of  the  adroinistra- 
lion,  that  means  had  been  taken,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government,  to 
enable  the  Queen's  advocates  to  collect  any 
evidence  which  tbey  might  deem  it  de* 
tirable  to  adduce.  But  still,  for  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  tlie  House  and  the 
country,  be  felt  it  necessary  to  move  for 
copies  of  all  communications  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Queen  or  her  ad- 
visers and  his  majesty's  government  since 
the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  in  this  country 
in  June  last ;  and  also  for  an  account  of 
all  sums  of  money  advanced  by  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  her  Majesty  within 
that  period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  complained  of 
the  irregularity  of  making  a  motion  of  this 
nature,  without  previous  notice,  which  was 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  House,  or 
that  kind  of  communication  to  himself  or  his 
colleagues,  which  was  the  usual  courtesy 
of  noble  lords.  But  this  motion  was  the 
more  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  referred  to 
circumstances  to  give  publicity  to  which 
would  be  contrary  to  common  decency. 
Besides,  no  complaint  was  made,  nor 
could  he  suppose  that  any  dissatisfaction 
was  felt,  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  ad- 
visers, as  to  the  conduct  of  the  king's  go* 
vernment,  in  affording  every  facility  neces- 
sary for  her  majesty's  defence,  in  the  means 
of  collectioe  evidence,  or  in  the  advance 
of  unlimited  pecuniary  supplies*  Upon 
what  ground,'  then,  should  such  a  motion 
be  pi:essed  I  While  on  his  own  part  and 
that  of  his  colleagues,  he  could  have  no 
personal  objection  to  let  all  that  had 
passed  on  this  subject  go  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic, yet  as  there  was  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  such  a  motion,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  assent  to  it,  without  due 
considerat^loiu    If  the  soble  lord  meant 
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to  persist  ia  this  motiosi,  be  hoped  hm 
would  give  notice  of  it  for  to-morrov. 

Lord  HoUand  thought,  that  when  the 
noble  earl  said  that  unlimited  smna  of 
monev  were  advanced,  it  waa  the  duty  of 
their  lordships  to  inquire  from  what  source 
such  sums  were  drawn,  and  who  were  to 
be  accountable  for  them  I 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  when 
be  mentioned  unlimited  lums,  he  messnt 
it  to  be  understood  that  these  sums  weve 
advanced  under  proper  aecurities* 

Lord  Kinyon  expreased  his  surprise  to 
hear  any  noble  lord  ascribe  to  him  any 
disposition  to  propose  a  proceeding  con- 
trary to  common  decency,  and  he  waa  the 
more  aurpriaed  at  such  an  tmputalioD, 
considering  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
came.  With  respect  to  the  motion  he  had 
submitted,  he  had  naade  a  previooa  com- 
munication of  his  purpose  to  some  of  tfae 
noble  earl's  colleagues,  and  that  he  aup- 
posed  a  sufficient  intimation  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  as  to  his  bringing  it  forward 
without  any  previoua  notice  to  the  House, 
that  was  owmg  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case ;  for  understanding,  mce  be  came 
into  the  House,  that  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  for  the  biU  would 
close  this  day,  he  considered  it  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  an  immediate 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  satiafjing 
their  lordships  and  the  public,  that  every 
means  and  facility  were  afforded  to  her 
majesty,  that  could  be  deemed  necenary 
for  the  preparation  of  her  defence*  But, 
understanding  that  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution  would  not  close  so  soon 
as  he  was  led  to  expect,  and  being  quite 
unwilling  to  take  any  noble  lord  by  sor^ 
prise,  he  should,  with  leave  of  the  House, 
withdraw  his  motion,  and  give  notice  of 
it  for  to-morrow. 

Afler  a  short  Ume,  the  learned  Judges  re- 
turned. 

LordChief  Justice  ^6tott.— My  lords,  the 
judges  have  conferred  upon  the  question  pro- 
posed to  them  by  your  lordships,  **  Whether^. 
according  to  the  established  practice  in  the 
courts  bdow,  counsel  cros^-eiamining  are  in- 
titled,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  objecting 
to  it,  to  ask  a  witness  whether  he  has  made 
representations  of  any  particular  nature,  not 
specifying  io  the  question  whether  his  ques- 
tion refers  to  representations  in  writing  or  in 
words." 

My  lords,  the  judges  find  a  difficultv  to  give^, 
a  distinct  answer  to  the  qiiestion  thus  pro- 
posed by  your  lordships,  either  in  the  affiixnm* 
tive  or  the  negative,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  io  tho  courts  below  asj. 
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esUblithed  prftcftSce  which  we  can  state  to 
your  iordsliips  as  distiDctly  referring  to  sucti 
a  question  propounded  by  counsel  on  cross- 
examination  as  is  here  contained,  that  is, 
whether  the  counsel  cross-examining  are  en- 
titled to  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  made 
such  representation,  for  it  is  not  in  the  recol  - 
lection  of  any  one  of  us  that  such  a  question 
in  those  words,  namelv,  whether  a  witness 
has  made  such  and  such  representation,  has 
at  any  time  been  asked  of  a  witness ;  ques- 
tk>os  however  of  a  similar  nature  are  fre- 
quently asked  at  Nisi  Prius,  referring  rather 
to  contracts  and  agreements,  or  to  supposed 
contracts  and  agreements,  than  to  declarations 
of  the  witness ;  as  for  instance,  a  witness  is 
often  asked  whether  there  is  an  agreement  for 
a  certain  price  for  a  certain  article,  an  agree- 
ment for  a  certain  definite  time,  a  warranty, 
or  other  matter  of  that  kind,  being  a  matter 
of  contract ;  and  when  a  question  of  that  kind 
has  been  asked  at  Nisi  Frius,  the  ordinary 
course  has  been  for  the  counsel  on  the  other 
aide  not  to  object  to  the  question  as  a  question 
that  could  not  properly  be  put,  but  to  inter- 
pose on  his  own  bchaU  another  intermediate 
question,  namely,  to  ask  the  witness  whether 
the  agreement  referred  to  in  the  question  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side,  was  or  was  not  in  writing ;  and  if  the 
witness  answers  that  it  was  in  writing,  then 
the  inquiry  is  stopped,  because  the  writing 
must  be  itself  produced. 

My  lords,  therefore,  although  we  cannot 
answer  your  lordships  question  distinctly  in 
the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  for  the  reason 
I  have  given,  namely,  the  want  of  an  estab- 
lished practice  referring  to  such  a  qtiestion  by 
counsel ;  yet  as  we  are  all  of  opinion,  that  the 
witness  cannot  properly  be  asked  on  cross-ex- 
amination whether  he  has  written  such  a 
thin^  (the  proper  course  being  to  put  the 
writing  into  his  hands,  and  ask  him  whether 
it  be  his  writins) ;  considering  the  question 
proposed  to  us  by  your  lordships  with  refer- 
ence to  that  principle  of  law  which  requires 
the  writing  itself  to  be  produced,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  course  that  ordinarily  takes 
place  on  questions  relating:  to  contracts  or 
agreements ;  we  each  of  us  think,  that  if  such 
a  question  were  propounded  before  us  at  Nisi 
Pnus  and  objected  to,  we  should  direct  the 
counsel  to  separate  the  question  into  its  parts. 

My  lords,  I  find  I  have  not  expressed  my- 
self  with  the  clearness  I  had  wished,  as  to  di- 
viding the  question  into  parts,  I  beg  therefore 
to  inform  the  House,  that  by  dividing  the  ques- 
tion into  parts,.!  mean  that  the  counsel  would 
be  directed  to  ask  whether  the  representation 
had  been  made  in  writing  or  bv  words.  If  he 
should  ask  whether  it  had  been  made  in 
writing,  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  would 
object  to  the  question ;  if  he  should  ask  whe- 
ther it  had  been  made  b^  words,  that  is,  whe- 
ther the  witness  had  said  so  or  so,  the  coun- 
sel would  undoubtedly  have  a  right  to  put 
that  aueationy  and  probablj  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  it. 


The  Counsel  were  called  in,  and  were  in- 
formed that  if,  on  cross-examination,  they  in- 
quired of  a  witness  whether  he  had  made  re- 
presentations of  any  particular  nature,  statii^ 
the  nature  of  those  representations,  they 
should,  in  their  inquiries,  ask  the  witness  first, 
"  Whether  he  made  the  representations  by 
parol,  or  in  writing." 

Mr.  Brougham  inquired,  whether  he  was  to 
understand,  oefore  he  had  asked,  whether  the 
witness  made  any  representations,  he  was  to 
a^k  whether  it  was  in  writing. 

The  Counsel  was  informed,  that]  he  might 
put  the  question  referring,  in  the  mode  of  put- 
ting it,  to  a  representation  by  parole ;  or  that 
where  a  question  of  that  kind  was  put,  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  was  justified  by  the 
practice  in  breaking  in  upon  the  course  of  the 
cross-examination,  so  far  as  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  declaration,  if  made,  was 
by  parol  or  in  writing. 

Earl  Grei/  observed,  that  if  counsel 
went  to  particulars,  it  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  representation  had 
been  parole  or  written.  Might  not  a  ge^ 
neral  question  be  put  as  to  the  fact  of  any 
representation  whatever  having  been 
made,  without  going  into  any  details, 
until  it  should  be  understood  from  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  how  the  matter 
stood  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection 
to  such  a  general  question ;  but  he  had 
understood  the  learned  judges  to  state, 
that  the  question,  as  submitted  to  them, 
could  not  be  asked  i^enerally,  but  must 
be  divided  into  two  ;  that  it  must  be  first 
asked,  whether  any  representation  had 
been  made  in  writing?  and  that,  if  an  an- 
swer were  given  in  the  affirmative,  then 
the  inquiry  must  cease;  but  that,  if  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative,  the  witness 
might  then  be  asked  if  he  had  made  any 
parole  representation?  and,  if  he  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  that  the  parti- 
culars of  such  parole  representation  might 
be  inquired  into. 

Earl  Grey  observed,  that  the  witnesses 
had  been  over  and  over  again  asked  if  any 
promises  had  been  made  to  ihcm  ?  To 
such  questions  no  objection  had  been 
made,  until  it  was  ascertained  whether 
those  promises  had  been  made  in  writing 
or  not.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  pre-^ 
sent  question  came  within  tlie  principle 
on  which  the  questions  respecting  sup- 
posed promises  proceeded ;  and  that  a  ge- 
neral question  might  be  put,  in  the  first 
instance,  avoiding  details. 

Lord  Erskine  remarked,  that  a  counsel 
hod  a  right  to  ask  a  witness  whether  any 
promiie  had  beea  made  to  him.     If  the 
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answer  were  in  the  affirmative,  and  if  the  ;  being  pat  into  the  hands  of  llie  viftiess.]  Itis. 


counsel  were  about  to  inmiire  into  the  | 
particulars  of  that  promise,  tlie  counsel  on 
the  opposite  side  might  interfere  and  in- 
quire whether  or  not  the  promise  was  in 
writing ;  in  which  case  no  further  ques- 
tion could  be  put  about  it.  Such  oppeared 
to  him  to  be  the  principle  which  should 
be  observed  with  reference  to  the  question 
under  their  lordships*  consideration. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  confirmed  the 
statement  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend. 
Such  was  invariably  the  practice  when  he 
attended  in  the  courts  below. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  know,  whether 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  alter  his  question, 
and  to  put  it,  *'  Did  you  ever  make  any  repre* 
seotation  io  writing  concerning  your  real  or 
supposed  ingratitude  towards  so  generous  a 
mistress  as  her  royal  highness  f 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  observed, 
that  on  all  former  occasions,  when  a  ques- 
tion had  been  referred  by  their  lordships 
to  the  judces,  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
had  been  declared  to  the  counsel  at  the 
bar  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  was 
not  aware  why  there  should  be  any  de- 
parture from  that  practice  in  the  present 
instance.  He  did  not  want  the  question 
before  their  lordships  to  be  settled  by  any  | 
kind  of  accommodation,  he  wanted  it  to 
be  settled  according  to  law.  What  he 
proposed,  therefore,  was,  that  the  subject 
should  be  submitted  to  the  reconsideration 
of  the  judges. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if,  from 
the  imperfect  and  insufficient  character  of 
the  question  that  had  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judges,  tl)ey  had  found  it 
impossible  to  give  to  that  question  a  direct 
answer,  it  might  be  advisable  to  amend 
the  question  before  it  was  again  referred 
to  them. 

The  Counsel  were  called  in,  and  the  counsel 
for  the  Queen  were  asked,  whether  they  wish- 
ed to  withdraw  the  question. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated,  that  he  earnestly 
begged  to  withdraw  the  question,  to  save  the 
necessity  for  farther  discussion. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  Brougham, — Did  you  ever  say  to 
any  person  that  your  conduct  towards  her 
royal  highness  was  liable  to  the  charge  of  in- 
gratitude with  respect  to  a  generous  benefac- 
tress ?    Never. 

is  that  your  hand-writing  ?  [A  letter  being 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness.]    It  is. 

Is  that  your  hand-whtiiig?  [Another  latter 


Is  that  ?  [Another  letter  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  witness.]  It  is.  [The  lettera 
were  delivered  in,  and  marked  by  the  clerk 
assistant.] 

Were  you  ever  called  by  any  other  name 
than  Milani,  Sacchi,  and  Saccnini  ?  I  have 
been  called  by  another  name,  and  I  am  still 
called. 

What  is  that  other  name?  I  beg,  as  a  fa- 
vour from  the  House,  that  I  may  not  be  ob- 
liged to  state  that ;  if  I  should  tell  what  name 
I  go  by,  I  might  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
some  person  that  is  ill-intentioned?  I  beg«  as 
a  favour,  that  the  House  would  interpose  their 
authority  that  such  a  question,  and  such  aa 
answer,  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  public 
papers. 

Did  you  ever  go  by  any  other  name  than 
that  while  vou  were  abroad  in  Italy  ?  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  been  called  by  any 
other  uame. 

Did  you  ever  make  use  of  any  other  name 
while  you  were  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
corresponding  with  other  persons  f  I  do  not 
remember. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  Switserland  ?  Mmdj 
times. 
Were  you  ever  at  Merge  P    I  have. 
Were  you  ever  at  Coliombier  f    J  have. 
How  long  have  vou  been  at  Moige  and  CoU 
lombier  at  a  time  f    About  six  weeks. 

Did  you  let  it  be  known  by  everybody  there 
that  you  were  in  that  neighbourhood,  or  did 
you  conceal  yourself?  I  made  myself  known 
to  all. 

Under  what  name  dkl  you  go  there  ?  By 
my  own  proper  name,  Sacchi. 

Had  not  you  money  in  your  name  at  a 
banker's  at  Lausanne?    I  had. 

How  much  had  you  there  in  your  name  ? 
Fifty  Louis. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  more  than  that 
at  one  time  at  that  banket 's  ?  I  had  no  more 
than  those  fiAyLoub. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  had  a  credit 
which  empowered  you  to  draw  upon  that 
banker  fur  a  larger  sum  than  that  ?  I  never 
had. 

Have  you  never  represented  that  you  bad 
a  larger  sum  or  a  greater  credit?  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  said  so. 

But  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not 
said  so?  I  cannot  swear  when  I  am  in 
doubt. 

Did  not  you  fetch  a  certain  M'**.  Demooi 
from  Switzerland  to  Milan  ?    I  did. 
Did  you  bring  her  back  f    I  did  not 
But  you  went  to  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to 
Milan,  did  you  not?    Not  to  prevail  upon 
her,  but  to  ask   whether  she  would  go 
not. 

Who  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  or  to 
cure  her  attendance?    I  was  desired  by'the 
commission  at  Milan. 

Did  you  tell  any  person  in  Switzerland  thsU 
Demont  was  gone  back  or  going  back,  to 
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rerurn  into  her  rojral  bighneH'a  terricel 
Never. 

Whom  did  you  Mime  over  voureelf  to  this 
cotinlry  wiih  T  A  couiier,  »lled  Mr.  Krouie, 
and  mv  servant. 

Is  that  Mr.  Krouie  the  peraOD  who  was 
lately  arrested  at  Pent  on  a  charse  of  bavins 
dealt  in  furged  notesF  I  never  lietrd  speak 
of  that. 

Did  Mr.  Krouse  come  over  with  you  to 
London  or  remain  in  Paris*    He  came  with 

Is  Mr.  Krouse  a  regular  messenger,  one  of 
the  king's  messengers,  nr  only  employed  on 
the  Milan  commission  business?  I  ao  not 
kno>v. 

Have  you  made  any  other  journies  with 
Mr.  Krouse  I    I  have  not. 

How  much  money  ditf  jou  get  by  the  Milan 
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at  Milan?     I   have  received 

except  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I 

made  to  go  to  Lausanne  and  return,  and  for 

another  journey  which  I  took  to  Scharnitz  and 

returned. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  received 
ro  promise  of  any  sura  from  the  Milan  com- 
mission for  your  troulile  ?  I  can  swear  never 
to  have  received  any  promise. 

Di>  you  mean  to  swear  you  have  received 
no  promise  from  an^  person  of  a  remunera- 
tion for  your  trouble  m  this  business  f  I  can 
swear  never  to  have  received  any  promise. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  yuu  will  swe«r  you 
never  received  any  promise,  from  any  person, 
of  any  advantage,  of  any  sort,  to  be  given  you 
for  this }  I  have  never  asked  for  any  thing, 
nor  has  ever  any  thing  been  offered  to  me. 

The  question  is  not  whether  ^^ou  have  ever 
asked  for  any  thing,  or  any  thing  has  been 
ufieted  to  you,  but  whether  any  promise  was 
ever  made  to  you,  by  any  person,  of  any  ad- 
vantage whatever  ?  No  one  baa  ever  promised 
me  any  thing. 

Have  you  ever  said  to  any  person  that  you 
have  received  any  money,  or  any  promise  of 
any  money,  or  of  any  advantage?  I  have 
never  said  to  any  person  that  I  had  '  re- 
ceived any  money,  or  any  advantage  j  I  might 
have  said  that  I  nave  received  the  money  for 
the  expenses  of  my  journey. 

Do  yoH  expect  to  receive  nothing  for  your 
trouble  in  this  business  from  any  person  f  I 
hope  that  my  time  will  be  paid  which  they 
have  made  me  throw  away  till  now. 

Have  you  ever  seen  H.  Demont  since  you 
came  to  this  country }    Many  times. 

Have  you  seeu  any  of  the  other  witntites 
in  this  business  t    Never. 

Re-examined  by  Afr.  Attorney  General. 

Where  doea  your  family  live  i  My  family 
BOW  resides  at  Trobio. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  tiay?  For  ten 
years.  , 
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Whose  army  of  Italy  wu  it;  Buonaparig'* 
army )  Of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  headed  by 
Buonaparte. 

What  rank  did  you  bold  in  the  army  at 
the  time  you  quitted  iff    First  lieutenant  of 

When  were  you  made  a  lieutenanl  of  ca- 
valry? On  the  eih  of  September  1813,  iu  the 
field  of  battle. 

At  the  lime  you  left  the  princess's  service, 
did  you  receive  from  her  royal  hiehness  any 
certificate  to  your  character?     I  did. 

Have  you  got  il  about  you?  I. have. 
[Producing  a  paper.] 

Is  it  signed  by  her  royal  htghncM  herself, 
in  her  own  hand-writing P  When  it  was 
given  to  me,  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  signed 
by  her  royal  highness. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  ro>itl  highness 
write  T    I  do  not  remember. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  letters  which  have 
been  written  by  her. 

Mr.  Brougham  ot^ected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Atlornry  General. — Do  you  know 
whose  seal  is  annexed  to  it  T    1  do. 

Whose  seal  is  it  ?  A  sea]  that  I  have  mm 
often  on  the  letters  that  her  royal  highneu 


The  Attorney  General  requested,  that  the 
cerlihcBte  might  be  read. 

Mr.  hrouBhaja, — My  learned  friend  has  not 
yet  brought  home  the  paper  to  her  royal  higb- 
nes>.  I  object  as  much  for  the  sake  of  rezu* 
larity  as  any  thine  else  to  its  being  read.  Ibe 
paper  w«s  received  from  Schlanivi,  not  anutttt 
who  Schiavini  was.  It  bore  a  seal  similar  to 
that  upon  some  letters  sent  by  the  princess; 
non  (on'lat  that  it  was  her  royal  highness'a 
own  seal,  nan  cotatat  that  they  were  her  royal 
highness's  own  letters.  Therefore  I  object  to 
the  paper  being  read  at  present. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Yon  say  that  was 
given  to  you  by  Schiavini  P     I  repeal  it. 

Is  the  body  of  tlie  certificate  written  by 
Schiavini  ?     Yes. 

At  the  time  you  received  that  certificate, 
or  about  that  time,  was  Schiavini  the  person 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  characters 
to  persons   who  left    her  royaf  highness^ 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  qiieslinn. 

What  situation  did  count  Schiavini  bold  in 
her  royal  highness's  service  at  tliat  time? 
Marshal  of  the  palace. 

When  the  servants  quitted  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness,  did  any  person  in  ber 
household  usiiallv  give  them  characters?  I 
have  not  seen;  out  U^joocbi  so  receiv^  hii 
certificate,  and  that  was  given  to  liim  ligr 
Schiavini. 

Had  Schiavini  the  office  of  marshal  of  tk*^ 
palace  at  the  time  he  nve  you  tbtl  cert*^^ 
cinr    UsbxL  
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Did  you  apply  to  him  for  a  certificate  to 
^oiir  character  ?    I  did  oot. 

How  long  before  you  quilted  her  royal 
hrgi%nc88*s  service  was  it  that  Majoochi 
quitted  r    Majoochi  went  away  before  ae« 

How  loDg  t^fore  you  ?  I  do  not  remember. 

Abottt  how  loogf    About  two  months. 

The  Attorney  General  submitted,  that  he 
was  now  in  a  condition  to  read  tlic  certificate, 
connecting  this  evidence  with  that  given  on  a 
former  day. 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  its  being  read, 
and  stated  the  seal  was  not  capable  of  beinjg 
deciphered,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  it 
was  put  by  her  royal  highness. 

The  Counsel  were  informed  that  the  evi- 
dence was  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  certifi* 
cale  to  be  read  at  present. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  communica- 
tioD  with  persons  of  the  name  of  Marrletti : 
who  are  the  Marrietti's?  i  have  known  several 
brothers  called  Marrietti. 

Have  they  a  banking-house  at  Milan? 
The  family  of  Marrietti  are  bankers  at  Milan. 

Have  they  also  a  house  of  trade  in 
London  f  I  know  no  establishment  under 
their  firm. 

Do  you  know  the  firm  of  Orbicini  and  com- 
I»any  P    I  do. 

Is  one  of  the  Marrietti's  a  partner  in  that 
house  ?    I  believe  so. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Marrietti's  are 
the  princess's  bankers  at  Milan?  I  know 
that  the  house  were  so. 

You  have  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  about  two  months  ago,  one  of  the  Mr. 
Marrietti's  called  upon  you  ?    I  did. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  Marrietti 'state  for 
whftt  purpose  he  called  upon  you  f    He  did. 

Mr.  BrovgAmn  objected  to  tlic  relation  of  any 
conversation  between  the  witness  and  a  third 
person,  unless  the  rule  was  to  be  laid  down, 
that  because  a  parlkular  person  was  at  one 
time  bis  (Mr.  B.'s)  banker,  he  must  be  there- 
fore connected  with  all  such  persons  said. 

The  Attorney  General  meant  not  to  argue 
on  any  hypothesis.  He  was  aware  that  he 
had  no  right  to  put  such  a  question  in  an 
examination  in  chief,  but  when  in  a  crosfr- 
ciamination  questions  were  asked  relative  to 
a  conversation,  he  contended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  inquire  as  to  the  whole  of  tha(  con- 
versation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  desired  that  the  evi- 
dence  relative  to  the  conversation  alluded  to 
should  be  read. 
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The  following  Qimtioiia  and  Ans^yers  were 
tben  read  from  the  previous  part  of  the  evi- 
dence: 

**  Did  you  ever  disclose  to  Marrietti  or  any 
of  his  family,  that  you  were  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  her  royal  highness?  I  toM  it 
to  Mr.  Manristti  after  I  returned  from- Aston. 

<^  How  Xomi;  ago  is  that  ?  About  two  months 
ago. 


<<  DM  yon  aot  al  that  time  know  that  Mr. 
Marrietti's  family  had  discovered  who  you 
were?    I  do  not  know. 

**  Do  you  mwi  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
know  at  the  time  you  told  him  who  you  were, 
that  they  already  knew  who  you  were  ?  Who 
I  was  as  a  witness,  do  vou  mean  P 

^  Your  name  hn  the  brst  instance,  that  they 
had  found  out  your  real  name  ?  Yes,  because 
I  had  mentioned  it  to  some  persons  much 
before. 

**  But  not  to  any  of  Marrietti's  fiimily  ?  I 
told  m^  real  name  to  one  of  the  brothers  of 
Marietti,  who  was  at  Aston  with  me. 

*'  When  was  it  that  vou  so  told  your  name  to 
one  of  the  Marrietti's?  Af\er  I  bad  been  at 
Aston  a  few  months. 

**  How  long  ago  is  it,  bow  far  back  ?  Seven 
or  eight  months. 

**  To  whom  was  it  you  told  your  name,  and 
who  you  were,  two  months  ago  ?  Two  mootbs 
ago,  I  do  not  remember. 

**  Did  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Marrietti's  family 
to  whon  you  disclosed  who  you  were,  ever 
see  you  afterwards  ?  It  is  some  time  since  he 
has  set  out  for  Milan. 

*'  Have  you  ever  been  in  Mr.  Marrielti^s 
house  since  you  mentioned  this  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  gone  to  Milan  ?    Several  times. 

**  When  was  the  last  time  that  jou  were 
there  to  make  a  visit  ?    Three  or  four  months. 

'<  Did  they  then  know  that  you  were  Milani^ 
or  Sacchi  ?  The  brother  who  was  set  out*  for 
MiUn  knew  that  I  was  Sacchi,  the  others  I 
do  not  know." 

Then  the  Witness  was  asked, 

JMr.  Attorney  General, — Upon  what  ocea> 
sion  was  it  that  you  told  Marrietti  you  were 
a  witness  against  the  Queen  ?  On  the  occa- 
sion that  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my 
lod|ings,  about  two  months  ago. 

What  was  it  that  made  you  state  that  to 
Marrietti;  what  had  Marrietti  said,  or  had 
any  thing  passed  which  induced  you  to  state 
that  to  Marrietti  at  that  time  ?  Mr.  Marrietti 
before  coming  sent  to  me  one  of  his  friends. 

Confine  yourself  to  the  time  when  Mar- 
rietti came? 

Mr.  Brougham  insisted  that  the  witness 
had  said  nothing  in  his  cross-examination 
leading  to  such  an  explanation  as  he  was 
about  to  give.  It  was  not  because  A.  B.  bad 
told  Marrietti  something,  that  it  was  to  be 
made  evidence  against  the  Queen.  Marrietti 
might  have  been  dumb,  for  any  thing  that 
the  witness  had  stated  in  his  cross-examinsK 
tion. 

Mr.  Denman  further  enforced  this  objectioD, 
contending,  that  the  answer  formerly  ^ivea 
by  the  witness  required  no  forther  explana- 
tion, whkh  formed  the  only  reason  for  allow- 
ing more  questions  to  be  put  on  re-exaraiiMU 
tion. 

Tbe  Attorney  General  fully  allowed  that  all 
questions  on  ^examinatloii  must  arise  out  of 
something  said  on  the  cross-exanunatk>n:  kfr 
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this  reason,  the  question  he  hid  put  was  per- 
fectly regular:  the  wilneu  had  told  Marriettt 
thai  lie  was  to  give  evidence  agaiiut  the 
Queen,  aud  what  he  wished  to  kooW  was, 
«ha  Marcielti  had  said  to  lead  the  witness 
to  give  bim  that  informatioD.  Ue  would  not 
waste  time  by  arguing  at  length  a  matter  in 
itseirsoclear. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  they  might 
ask  as  to  the  particulars  of  any  conTeraation 
with  Marrietu,  to  which  the  witness  had 
been  asked  on  cross-examination,  but  that 
the  witness  should  be  asked  whether  that 
which  he  had  said  arose  out  of  tlte  iuquiries 
of  Marrietti. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.— Did  any  couTersa- 
tiou  pass  between  you  and  Marrietti,  al  the 
lime  to  wliich  you  have  referred,  relauve  to 
your  being  a  witness  on  the  iubject  of  the 
Queen  P  Marrietti  came  to  me  in  the  luorr^ng, 
and  tuld  me  that  Mr.  Brougham,  the  brother 
of  the  counsel  of  her  majesty, had  called  upon 
him,  and  as  Marrietti  haa  received  some 
&Tours  from  those  two  brothers^^ 

Mr.  Brougham. — See,  ray  lords,  to  what 
your  permission  leads.  [Onler.]  Do  any  of 
ifae  judges  refuse  to  allow  me  to  sprakT 
[Some  confusion,] 

Lord  ErmoHlk  said,  that  he  had  called  to 
«rder,  as  he  had  a  right  to  da,  when  the 
counsel  had  interrupted  the  witness. 

Earl  Grey  begged  to  inform  the  noble 
viscount  that  counsel  were  at  full  liberty  to 
interpose  if  a  witness  stated  what  was  not 
1^1  evidence.  Counsel  would  ill  discharge 
their  duty  as  advocates,  if  they  did  not  inter- 
pose, and  their  lordships  their  duty  a«  judges 
if  they  did  not  allow  that  interposition. 

Lord  Exmouth  said,  that  the  counsel  liad 
interrupted  the  witness  in  the  very  middle  of 
an  ansvrer. 

Earl  Grey  repealed  that  such  was  the  con- 
stant and  regular  course. 

The  Counsel  were  informed,  that  they 
might  ask  the  question  what  induced  him  to 
mue  to  Marrietti  the  stalement  of  his  being 
•  witness  against  the  Qneen. 

Ur.  Aitornty  Ctn^al. — What  induced  you 
to  make  the  statement  to  Marrietti,  that  you 
were  a  witness  against  the  Queen  ?  MarrietU, 
when  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  had  already 
been  toM  by  somebody  tbat  I  was  a  witness 
•gainst  the  Queen,  and  he  asked  mc  whether 
it  was  true,  what  be  had  heard,  that  I  was  a 
witness  against  her  m^esty  ;  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  he  then  told  me— 

Mr.  Denwian  objected  to  this  answer,  sub- 
mitting tbat  the  question  put  by  Marrietti 
having  been  slated,  and  the  witness  having 
staled  the  answer  which  he  cave  to  that 
<]uesiion,  no  further  account  ofthe  conversa- 
tion  which  passed  could  be  given  in  evidence. 

The  Attorn^  General  answered,  that  a 
counsel  who  in  cross  examination  puta  ques- 
tion regarding  a  eonywiatmi,  kntir,  that  he 


thereby  ran  the  risk  of  having  the  whole  of 
that  conversation  brought  forward  ill  the  re- 
examination. This  wa»  only  the  common 
case,  such  as  occurred  every  day  at  niii  priai, 
and  their  lordihtps  would  deal  with  it  ocMid- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Brougham  enforced  the  inconveniences 
that  must  necessarily  arise  if  a  door  were  thua 
opened  to  conversations  of  any  kind,  and  with 


the  credibility  of  the  wilnesa,  but  neither  ot 
them  could  be  affected  by  tba  dialogue  be- 
tween the  witness  and  Marrietti.  Suppose 
the  witness  had  conversed  with  De  Mont  res- 
pecting the  Queen,  would  the  House  think  of 
inquiring  into  all  that  had  passed  between 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 
I     The  Counsel  were  ^ain  called  in,  and  the 

attorney- general  was  infornitid,  that  conaidei^ 
<  ing  the  answer  as  haviiu  stopped  at  the  worda 

"I  answered  in  the  amrmative,"  he  might' 

Kt  a  question  on  which  the  opinion  of  the 
Hise  might  be  taken. 

Ur.  A  ttomiy  Ceneraf.—W  hatdid  Harrietli 
tell  you,  upon  your  sayinz  tbat  you  were  K 
witness  against  the  Queen  r 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 

The  counsel  were  infiimsed,  that  in  thr 
opinion  of  the  House  Ibn  question  was  pnttoo' 
generally ;  and  thai  the  witness  might  ba 
asked,  what  did  Marrietti  say  with  re&rence' 
to  that  which  you  so  slated  ? 

Mr.  AttoTut]/ General. — Did  Marrietti,  upon 
your  saying  you  were  (t  witness  against  tbv 
Queen,  aay  any  thing  to  you  upon  that  buI>> 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Before  yon  stated 
to  Marrietti  that  you  were  a  witness  upon  this 
subject,  bad  he  said  any  thing  more  tnan  you- 
have  already  stated  ?    No. 

Upon  your  saying  that  vou  were  a  witness, 
did  Marrietti  make  any  observation  upon  the' 
subject  of  your  being  a  witness? 

Mr.  Brougham  obiecled  to  the  question. 
What  Mametti  saia  could  not  touch  thff 
Queen,  unless  agency  was  first  established. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  consulted  with  the 
judges,  and  af^er  a  short  inverval,  his  lordship 
slated,  that  the  judges  wished  to  have  that 
part  of  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  wbich 
included  the  cross ' examination   relative   to 

Alter  some  further  conversation,  it  wt* 
agreed  that  the  answer  of  the  judges  should 
be  given  to-morrow  morning,  it  being  under- 
stood that  they  would  give  their  answer  upon 
a  question  involving  the  point  in  dispute, 
founded  upon  the  practice  ofthe  courts  below. 


Adjourned  till  to-BwmWf 
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J^ednetday^  September,  6. 
llie  House  having  been  called  over, 
Lord  Kenyan  made  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  yesterday.  He 
thought  that,  considering  the  agitated 
•tate  of  the  public  mind,  the  fullest  ex- 
planation ought  to  be  given  on  this  most 
unportant  topic  He  then  moved  for 
**  Copies  of  all  Communications  wliich  have 
taken  place  between  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment, and  her  Majesty's  legal  ad- 
visers, touching  pecuniary  supplies ;  to- 
gether with  an  Account  of  all  Sums  of  Mo- 
ney furnished  from  the  Treasury  for  her 
Majesty's  use»  unce  her  arrival  in  June 
last/' 

Lord  King  disliked  the  motion,  because 
k  only  went  to  disclose  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  on  one  side.  He 
thought  it  right  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion should  be  known  to  the  House  in  all 
its  particulars.    It  was  evident,  from  the 
testimony  of  several  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
bar  that  ]ar|(e  sums  of  money  had  been 
paid  or  promised  on  this  occasion.  It  was, 
important  that  the  House  should  know  on 
what  authority  those  sums  had  been  pro- 
mised or  paid,  and  from  what  funds  they 
had  been  taken,  or  were  yet  to  be  drawn. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  also  to  know,  if 
any  estimate  had  been  made  before  hand. 
He  alluded  to  the  case  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, wherein  such  an  estimate  had  been 
given,  though  the  eventual  expense  far 
exceeded  it.    No  doubt  the  money  spent 
and  to  be  expended  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, would  be  a  sum  of  great  magnitude 
and  it  would  be  well  for  their  lordships  to 
be  informed  of  it.    The  object  of  the  mo- 
tion proposed  was  chiefly  to  secure  the 
furnishing  of  proper  means  to  the  Queen 
for  her  defence.    No  question  but  that  in 
appearance,  V  her  majesty  would  be  most 
amply  supplied ;  but  would  those  means 
be  all  furnished?     Government  would, 
perhaps,  give  directions  to  ministers  and 
ambassadors  on  the  continent  to  give  all 
facilities  to  the  Queen's  agents,  and  ad- 
vance the  necessary  means.    But  upon 
application  to  those  ministers,  it  might 
turn  out  that  there  was  a  double  entendre 
in  the  orders  given  for  that  purpose.   The 
object  of  the  motion  was  a  very  proper  ob- 
ject.    But  it  would  be  much  oetter,  if  it 
were  so  shaped,  as  to  bring  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  transaction  before  die  House. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  to  tfke  motion  of  the  noble 
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baron,  as  it  stood  on  a  specific  ground* 
As  to  the  expense  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, there  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  government,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  lay  the  accounts  before  parliament. 
At  present  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient  and  improper  to  call  for 
those  accounts. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  put  the  motion, 
adding  after  the  words  <'  legal  advisers'' 
the  words  *<and  agents."  A  division 
took  place.  The  numbers  were.  Con- 
tents, 1S3 ;  Non-contents,  7S. 

The  £arl  of  DamUy  then  observed, 
that  as  an  account  of  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vances to  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  ena-' 
ble  her  majesty  to  prepare  for  her  de- 
fence, was  to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
he  thought  it  also  desirable  that  the 
House  should  be  informed  of  all  the  ex- 
penses which  had  been  incurred  from  the 
outset  at  this  unfortunate  business.  He. 
should  therefore  move  for  <<  An  Account 
of  all  Sums  of  Money  expended  in  the. 
Inquiry  relative  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
since  the  time  of  her  leaving  England, 
in  1814.". 

The  Earl  of  Esse»  observed,  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion,  but  if  the  no-- 
ble  earl  opposite  would  give  a  pledge, 
that  at  a  future  period  he  would  lay  be- 
fore the  House  tlie  whole  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  this  business,  including  that 
of  the  Milan  commission  from  its  first  e«« 
tablishment,  he  would  advise  his  noble 
friend  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  in  the  fullest 
and  most  explicit  manner,  said*  he  would 
do  so  when  the  business  was  concluded, 
adding,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
make  such  a  communication  at  present. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the 
farther  consideration  and  second  reading 
of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
her  Majesty ;  and  for  hearing  counsel  for 
and  against  the  same. 

Counsel  were  accordingly  called  in. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  recapitulated  what 
had  taken  place  yesterday  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  and  the  question  which 
had  been  raised  on  the  examination  thea 
in  progress.  He  had  considered  the  sub* 
jeot,  and  would  move,  that  the  following 
Questions  be  proposed  to  the  learned 
Judges: 

1.— <'  If  upon  the  trial  of  an  action 
brought  by  A.  (plaintifi^  against  B.  (de-^ 
fendant)i  a  witnesa  examined  on  the  part 
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of  the  plaintiff,  upon  cross-examination 
by  the  aefendant's  counsel,  had  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  him  by 
such  counsel,  that  at  a  time  specified  in 
his  answer,  he  had  told  a  person  named 
C.  D.  that  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  the  defendant,  and  being  re-ex- 
amined by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  had 
stated  what  induced  him  to  mention  to 
C.  D.  what  he  had  so  told  him,  and  the 
counsel  of  the  plaintiff  should  propose 
further  to  re-examine  him  as  to  the  con- 
versation between  him  and  C.  D.  which 
passed  at  the  time  specified  in  his  former 
answer,  as  far  only  as  such  conversation 
related  to  his  being  one  of  the  witnesses, 
would  such  counsel,  according  to  the 
rules  and  practice  observed  in  the  courts 
below  with  respect  to  cross-examination 
and  re-examination,  be  entitled  so  fur- 
ther to  re-examine  such  witness ;  and  if  so, 
would  he  be  entitled  so  further  to  re-exa- 
mine as  well  with  respect  to  such  conver- 
sation relating  to  his  oeing  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  B«  as  passed  between  him 
and  C.  D.  at  the  time  specified,  afler  he 
had  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
witnesses,  as  with  respect  to  such  conver- 
sation as  passed  before  he  had  so  told  him? 
2. — "  If  upon  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment against  A.  a  witness  examined  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  had  stated  upon 
cross-examination  by  the  counsel  of  A. 
in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  him 
by  such  counsel,  that  at  a  time  specified 
in  his  answer  he  had  told  a  person  named 
C*  D.  that  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  A.,  and  being  re-examined  by  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  had  stated  what  in- 
duced him  to  mention  to  C.  D.  what  he 
had  so  told  him,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown  should  propose  further  to  re-exa- 
mine him  as  to  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  him  and  C*  D.  at  the 
time  specified  in  his  former  answer,  as  far 
only  as  such  conversation  related  to  his 
being  one  of  the  witnesses,  would  such 
counsel  be  entitled  so  further  to  re-exa- 
mine him ;  and  if  so,  would  he  be  entitled 
io  further  to  re-examine  as  well  with  res- 

Cct  to  such  conversation  relating  to  his 
ing  one  of  the  witnesses  against  A., 
which  passed  between  him  and  C.  D.  at 
the  time  specified,  after  he  had  told  him 
that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses,  as 
with  respect  to  such  conversation  as  passed 
before  he  had  so  told  him." 

The  Questions  were  delivered  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  the  learned  Judges  re- 
quested leave  to  withdraw. 

VOL.  U. 


During  the  absence  of  the    learned 
Judffes, 

Mr.   Brougham   said :— Perhaps  your 
lordships  will  allow  roc  to  perform  a  very 
painful  duty;    but  one  I  owe  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  I  may  say  to  the  court.    My 
lords,  I  am  unwilling  at  all  times  to  com- 
plain of  any  use  or  even  any  abuse,  if  it  is 
kept  within  ordinary  limits,  of  the  press ; 
but  as  a  minister  of  this  court,  in  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  practise,  I  think  there 
are  some  bounds  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
scribed, and  which  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  lordships,  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
punishment,  but  of  warning  and  hint  for 
the  future ;  and  1  am  sure  there  will  be 
on  all  sides  of  the  bar  a  most  ample  dis- 
position to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  this 
proceeding.    My  lords,  in  giving  the  evi- 
dence which  passed  yesterday,  one  of  the 
morning  papers  of  this  day  has  made  the 
following  most  gross,  and  I  will  add,  flagi* 
tious  mis-statement — ^flagitious,  because  no 
man  who  heard  it  could  think  that  any  thing 
like  what  was  said,  is  what  was  here  given, 
and  the  motive  and  purpose  of  altering  it 
is  equally  apparent.     The  question  asked 
was— <'  Did  any  conversation  take  placio 
between  the  witness  and  Marrietti,  relative 
to  his  being  a  witness'againstthe  Queen  ?^ 
—The  pretended  answer — «  When  he  told 
Marrietti  that   he  was  going  as  a  wit- 
ness against  the  princess,  Marrietti  told 
him  that  Mr.  Brougham,  brother  to  her 
royal    highnesses  counsel,  had    said   hd 
would  bestow  favours  on  those  who  would 
not  go,"  charging  that  honourable  relatioa 
of  mine  with  tampering  with  witnesses, 
and  imputing  an  offimce  to   him  which 
must,  my  lords,  if  you  have  privileges, 
suspend  this  inquiry,  until  you  shall  have 
called  that  person  to  the  bar,  or  at  least 
his  agent  Mr.  Marrietti,  and  have  dealt 
with  him,  as  a  person  deserves  to  be  deals 
with  who  dares  to  tamper  with  the  wit- 
nesses before  your  lordships  bar.     My 
lords,  there  was  nothing  like  this  said ; 
it  was  only  said,  that  that  person  had  been 
with  Mr.  Marrietti  that  morning,  and  had 
desired  him  to  go— I  do  not  believe  even 
that  was  said — but  that  he  had  been  with 
the  witness,  and  as  he,  Mr.  Marrietti  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  under  some  obliga- 
tions to  me,  then  he  was  going  to  say 
something   else,  obviously  Uiat  he  then' 
came  to  aik  what  Sacchi  nad  to  say  upon 
the  subject.     I  put  it  to  any  man  wlio 
hears  this  read,  whether  a  more  gross, 
more  scandalous,  or  more  flagitious  mia* 
statement  ever  was  made  of  a  proceeding '  "^ 
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a  eoart  of  justice;  and  if  any  raolivewere 
wanting  to  make  me  most  earnestly  hope 
that  the  opinion  of  your  lordsiiips  and  the 
'  learned  judges  might  be  such  as  to  enable 
the  evidence  to  be  gone  into,  which  I,  not 
knowing  the  extent  of  human  malignity 
and  misconstructiooi  did,  for  the  purpose 
of  regularity,  object  to,  that  is  supplied, 
and  f  now  waive  all  objections,  and  most 
earnestly  desire  the  whole  of  this  matter 
to  be  probed  instantly  to  the  bottom,  in 
whatever  way  your  lordships  may  think 
roost  consistent  with  your  privileges.  And 
if  the  charge  is  meant  to  be  made  against 
me,  for  m  purpose  of  fixing  the  Queen, 
I,  who  never  saw  Mr.  Marrietti  since  No- 
vember last,  and  know  nothing  about  what 
he  has  been  doing,  waive  my  privilege  of 
parliament,  and  do  implore  your  lordships 
to  inquire  into  my  conduct,  and  to  deal 
with  me  as  you  would  by  any  other  wit- 
ness not  having  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  onTv  thing  I  am  apprehensive 
of,  is  your  lordships  not  going  into  this 
inquiry  fully.    I  will  only  add,  if  any  cor- 
roboration is  necessary  of  the  total  false- 
hood uf  this  report,  that  I  have  put  into 
the  hand  of  one  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
who  has  taken  a  very  active  part  naturally 
on  this  subject,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ma- 
rietti's  father  to  his  own  son,  in  which  the 
circumstance  of  young  Mr.Marrietti  having 
gone  to  Sacchi  was  mentioned :  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  communication  having 
been  made  by  me  is  not  the  very  ground 
of  this  matter  being  brought  forward*- 
that  letter  was,  to  complain  of  jcolonel 
Brown  having  threatened  Mr.  Marrietti 
with  being  sent  out  of  the  country  under 
the  Alien  Bill,  and  the  noble  earl  imme- 
diately relieved  that  young  gentleman's 
fears.    I  only  mention  this  to  show,  that  I 
was  the  person  who  told  lord  Liverpool, 
by  showmg  this  letter,  that  Sacchini  had 
been  gone  to  by  young  Marrietti,  as  Mr. 
Visard  had  a  right  to  ^o  to  him,  or  to  any 
others,  to  see  wnat  evidence  they  had  to 
give,  and  as  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty 
sent  for  two  of  the  Queen's  witnesses,  as 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  being  sea  officers, 
to  ask  them  what  evidence  they  had  to 
ffive.  The  paper  he  had  alluded  to  was  the 
Morning  Post. 

The  AUomey  Oeneral  swd,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  gone  much  further 
than  he  was  warranted ;  for  his  olnerva- 
tions  went  to  charge  him  with  having  held 
some  communication  relative  to  Marrietti 
with  his  majesty's  ffovemment.  He  never 
heard,  however,  of  tho  fiicts  till  they  came 
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out  upon  Sacchi's  examinntion  by  hfa 
learned  friend.  He  was  then  informed, 
through  a  channel  which  it  would  be  im« 
proper  for  him  to  mention,  of  that  which  led 
him  to  suppose,  that  it  might  be  import- 
ant to  have  the  whole  of  the  matter  sifted 
to  the  bottom.  His  learned  friend  should 
be  a  little  more  cautious  how  he  imputed 
to  him  the  holding  any  communication 
with  the  earl  of  Liverpool  on  the  subject ; 
which  he  could  assure  the  learned  gentle- 
man never  took  place.  With  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  the  press,  his  learned  friend 
had  produced  that  which  by  no  means 
corresponded  with  the  statement  of  the 
witness  at  the  bar,  and  to  that  he  should 
have  confined  himself. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  felt  it  maternil 
that  he  should  state  how  the  matter  of 
ha  stood.  It  was  perfectly  true,  that  the 
learned  counsel  did,  with  great  courtesy, 
about  three  evenings  ago,  send  him  such 
letter  and  representation;  and  he  (the 
earl  of  Liverpool)  took  the  liberty  of  stat- 
ing to  the  learned  counsel  immediateiyy 
that  there  was  not  the  smallest  foundatioa 
whatever  for  what  had  been  said  about 
any  liability  of  M.  Marrietti's  being  sent 
out  of  England ;  and  informing  htm  that 
he  mightassure  M.  Marrietti,  the  son,  thai 
he  had  full  protection  of  the  government, 
for  any  thing  which  he  might  do  in  thia 
case.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  com- 
municate the  point  to  another  person  ia 
office,  in  order  to  aslertain  the  correct- 
ness or  otherwise  of  the  fact ;  and  to  M« 
Marrietti,  the  father,  the  proceeding  be 
had  taken,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  if  any  such  thing  (which  he 
did  not  believe^  had  been  really  said.  But 
he  thought  it  also  his  duty  now  to  state, 
that  he  never  had  any  conamunicatioi^ 
personal  or  direct,  with  the  attomey-ge^ 
neral  on^  the  subject ;  if  he  had  any  know- 
l^ge  of  the  fact,  it  must  have  been 
through  other  channels. 

Lord  Melville  said,  that  it  having  been 
stated,  that  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
sent  for  two  officers  of  the  navy,  in  order 
to  put  questions  to  them,  he  should  wish  to 
state  ivhat  was  the  real  case,  and  with 
what  view  any  proceeding  of  the  kind  had 
taken  place.  It  did  so  happen,  that  with 
a  view  of  bringing  forward  evidence,  as  to 
the  residence  of  persona  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  the  professional  eentlemen 
retained  in  sapport  of  this  bill,  had  firom 
time  to  time  made  ap^ications  to  the  Ad- 
miraltyi  to  know  where  certain  individuak 
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in  the  navj  resided,  and  where  they  were 
to  be  got  at.    In  acceding  to  those  appli- 
cations, the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
done  no  more  than  their  duty.    He  would 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  any  applica- 
tions of  a  similar  nature   bad   been   or 
should  be  made  by  the  professional  gen- 
tlemen   retained  against  the  bill,   their 
lordships  would  feel  it  to  be  equally  their 
duty  to  comply  with  them.      It  also  so 
happened,  that  one  of  those  persons  whom 
it  was  wished  to  produce  at  their  lord- 
ships' bar  in  support  of  the  bill,  was  an 
English  seaman,  in  his  majesty's  service, 
and  had  been  on  board  of  a  certain  polacre, 
of  which  noble  lords  had  heard  so  much. 
Within  these  few  months  the  same  man 
was  on  board  one  of  his  majesty's  ships. 
This  had  been  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  naval  department ;  but  what  had  be- 
come of  him  since  was  not  known.    He 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  send  for  two  British 
naval  officers,  who  were  also  on  board  the 
polacre,  thinking  that  they  might  happen 
to  know  where  that  seaman   could   be 
found.    He  therefore  fell  it  his  duty  to 
desire,  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  order  to  be  asked  that  single 
question.     That  single  question  was  all 
tney  were  asked :  at  least  he  might  take 
upon  himself  to  state,  that  the  person  or 
persons  who  saw  them,  unless  they  had 
acted  quite  contrary  to  his  instructions, 
had  done  no  more. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  was  satisfied  the 
counsel  meant  no  insinuation  as  to  the 
fact  which  had  been  so  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. The  learned  counsel  had,  with 
a  very  natural  feeling,  consented  to  with- 
draw his  objection  to  the  question,  which 
had  been  put  on  account  of  the  insinua- 
tion made  against  himself.  He  (lord  £.) 
however,  could  not  consent  that  the  rules  | 
of  evidence  should  be  departed  from  on 
account  of  that  insinuation. 

The  Lord  ChanceUwr, — It  certainly 
does  appear,  fsom  the  short-hand  writer's 
notes,  that  the  publication  which  has  been 
complained  of,  is  by  no  means  consistent 
with  the  evidence  which  was  given.  My 
lords,  with  respect  to  representations  and 
misrepresentations  which  are  found  in  the 
public  prints,  I  trust  your  lordships  will 
excuse  me  if  J  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
that  if  you  throw  aside  your  privileges 
with  reference  to  such  publications,  you 
must  insist  ou  their  being  minutely  cor- 
rect. My  lords,  what  it  may  be  fit  here- 
after to  dO|  with  respect  to  some  publica- 
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tions  that  have  gone  forth  to  the  world 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  is,  perhaps, 
that  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  un- 
der your  lordships'  consideration — whe- 
ther It  will  be  expedient  at  present  is  ano- 
ther question. 

After  some  time,  the  Learned  Judges 
returned ;  when  the  House  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Learned  Judges  difiered  in 
their  Opinion  as  to  the  Answer  to  be 
given  to  the  Questions  proposed  to  them, 
they  proceeded  to  deliver  their  Opinions 
seriatim. 

Mr.  Justice  Richardton — 
My  lords;  two  questions  have  been  pro- 
posed by  your  lordships  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.    The  first  question  is  in  these  words  : 
"  It  upon  the  trial  of  an  action,"  &c.    [Here 
the  learned  jud^e  read    the  first  question!. 
The  other  question  proposed  by  your  lord- 
ships for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  states  the 
same  question  in  reference  to  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding;   My  lords,  this  question  I  feel  my- 
self entitled    to   answer   in    the   negative, 
namely,  that  the  re-examining  counsel  would 
not  be  entitled,  by  the  rules  and  practice  ob- 
served in  the  courts  below,  in    respect  of 
cross-examination  of  witnesses,  to  examine 
to  the  extent  of  the  conversation  alluded 
to ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  a  civil  proceeding  and  a  cii- 
roinal  proceeding. — My  lords,  I  abstain  from 
stating  to  your  lordships  at  length  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  form  this  opinion, 
because  I  am  aware  those  reasons  will  be 
stated  in  detail  by  the  lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
court  of  King*s-hench,   and  that  it  would 
therefore  be  a  waste  of  your  lordships'  time. 
Mr.  Justice  Best, — 
My  lords ;  I  assure  your  lordships,  with  the 
greatest  sincerity,  that  I  never  before  rose  in 
the  state  of  embarrassment  I  now  feel.    I  am 
embarrassed  because  I  feel  myself  to  differ 
from  all  those  whose   opinions   I    respect. 
But,  my  lords,  short  as  the  time  has  been, 
during  which  I  have  iilled  the  ofiice  of  a 
judge,  I  have  learnt,  that  if  to  form  an  accu- 
rate opinion  is  the  first  part  of  my  duty,  to  de- 
clare that  opinion,  without  regard  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  others,  is  the  second.— My  lords,  I 
feel  myself  bound  to  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative.    I  cannot  myself  discover 
any  difference  between  the  two  questions, 
namely,  that  which  relates  to  criminal  and 
that  which  relates  to  civil  proceedings ;  be- 
cause I  have  always  understood  (and  if  I  had 
time  I  would  have  furnished  mvself  with 
a  case  to  show  that  to  your  lordships),  that 
the  rules  of  evidence  are  the  same  in  civil  and 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

My   lords;    the   rules  of  evidence    are 
formed  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the 
truth :  they  must  be  the  same,  whatever  tVv«. 
practice  may  be;  therefore  I  give  preci»^^^ 
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ihe  same  answer  to  the  question  relative  to 
ao  indictineDt,  that  I  give  to  the  question  re- 
Talive  to  a  civil  action.    My  lords,  the  ques- 
tion is  this :  "  If  upon  tlie  trial  of  an  indicts 
hient  against  A.  a  witness  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  had  stated*  upon  crov^exa- 
mination  by  the  counsel  of  A.  in  answer  to  a 
question  addressed  to  him  by  such  counsel, 
tnat  at  a  time  specified  in  his  answer,  he  had 
told  a  person  named  C.  D.  that  he  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  against  A>  and  being  re-exa- 
mined by  the  counsel  for  the  Cniwn,  .had 
stated  what  induced  him  to  roe'ntion  to  C.  D« 
what  he  had  so  told  him*'— My  lords,  some 
aiffirulty  may,  perhaps,  arise  upon  the  wording 
of  this  part  of  the  question  ;  but  I  think  that 
difficulty  may  easily  be  got  over — it  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  meaninj^  of  your  lordships, 
that  the  witness  at  this  time  is  supposed  to 
have  declared  all  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  give  that  answer.    My  lords,  he  mieht 
have  at  that  time  stated  all  which  occiirreato 
him  as  to  what  were  his  motives,  and  yet  the 
answer  given  by  the  person  to  whom  that 
expression  was  used,  might  have  brousht  to 
his  recollection  other  motives  which  did  not 
at  the  instant  occur  to  him.    Your  lordships 
will  see  this  from  the  experience  you  have 
had  in  this  place  upon  this  trial.    It  the  wit- 
ness is  stopped,  the  administration  of  iusticc 
must  consequently  fail — motives  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  witnesses  by  questions  subse- 
quently put  to  them  that  cfid  not  occur  when 
toe  previous  question   was   put.   And,  my 
Iprds,  for  one,  I  feel  that  great  mischief  would 
be  produced  in  the  administration  of  justice — 
tlu&t  often  criminals  would  be  placed  in  a 
dreadful  situation,  and  witnesses  in  a  most 
tremendous  situation— in  such   a  situation, 
that  hardly  any  one  would  endure  to  be  exa- 
mined as  a  witness,  if,  at  the  moment  that 
certain  motives  were  got  out,  all  inquiry  was 
to  be  stopped,  and  no  further  questions  were 
to  be  permitted  which  might  lead  to  a  full 
statement  of  his  motives.   I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  state  on  that  ground,  that  the  examination 
should  be  proceeded  in,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
witness  an  opportunity  of  staUng,  whether 
any  other  circumstances  operated  upon  bis 
mind,  to  induce  him  to  make  that  disclosure. 
But  my  judgment  is  not  formed  upon  that~I 
rest  my  opinion   upon  this  broad  ground, 
which  I  have  always  understood  Xoue  the 
practice  of  all  the  courts  of  Westminster-hall, 
that  when  you  receive  a  part  of  a  conversa- 
tion, you   must  and  ought  to  receive  the 
whole,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  cause 
would  be  safe,  and  more  particularly  no  wit- 
ness would  be  safe,  if  the  whole  is  not  re- 
ceived. And  I  think,  as  a  judge,  that  it  is 
not  only  my  duty  to  do  justice  to  the  parties, 
so  far  as  I  can,,  but  to  do  justice  to  the  witness, 
who,  by  becoming  a  witness,  places  himself 
under   my   pecanar   protection.     I    think, 
therefore,  that  I  am  bound  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  stating  all  that  passed  at  the 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  bis  going  out  of  court 


with  the  same  character  as  that  with  which 
he  entered  it,  and  in  a  complete  state  of  pro- 
tection against  any  proceeding  that  may  after- 
wards be  instituted  against  him;  and,  my 
lords,  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  done 
unless  the  whole  of  a  conversation  is  stated. 

My  lords;  there  are  two  cases  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  examinations  to  convena- 
tions — one  is  the  examination  as  to  a  conver- 
sation with  the  party,  and  the  other  is  the 
examination  as  to  a  conversation  with  the 
witness.    The  effect  of  those  conversations 
upon  the  cause  is  extremely    different;   a 
conversation  with  a  party  is  evidence  directly 
upon  the  isnie  in  the  cause. — If  a  party  has 
said  so  and  so,  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  the  case  against  him.    A  con- 
versation with  a  witness  is  not  evidence  df* 
rectly  upon  the  issue ;  it  ia  evidence  only  to 
the  credit  of  that  particular  witness.    But, 
my  lords,  the  rules  by  which  the  examina- 
tions in  the  one  case  and  the  other  are  to  be 
governed,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  same,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  the  same.    Now,  my 
lords,  there  is  no  man  will  deny,  that  if  a  wit- 
ness be  asked,  what  a  party  in  the  cause  has 
said,  the  whole  wbicn  that  party  has  said 
must  be  received  in  evidence,  though  part  itf 
what  he  has  said  may  make  directly  in  his 
favour;  and  the  counsel  who  puts  that  ques- 
tion exposes  himself  to  that  consequence  at 
the  time  he  puts  the  question.    In  that  case 
it  would  be  made  directly  evidence  in  the 
cause  upon  the  issue;  but  with  respect  to 
that  saia  by  a  third  person  to  the  witness,  it 
I  is  no  otherwise  material,  than  to  enable  the 
court  afterwards  to  judge  upon  the  degree  of 
credit  to  be  aiven  to  that  witness,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  judge,  to  say  to  the  jury,  supposing 
an  examination  to  take  place  on  a  question  or 
this  sort — **  Be  so  good  as  to  remember,  that 
that  which  has  passed  in  tins  conversation  ia 
no  further  material,  than  as  it  tends  to  destroy 
or  support  the  credit  of  the  witnesses."     He 
will  not  treat  any  of  the  facts  stated  in  that 
conversation  as  facts  proved  in  the  cause; 
but,  that  duty  being  performed,  in  comroon 
sense  and  in  common  justice,  I  conceive  the 
law  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  must  be  heard. 
My  lords,  if  that  be  so,  not  merely  that  which 
preceded  the  declaration  of  the  witness  ex- 
plaining his  motives,  but  that  which  he  said 
afterwards,  roust  be  received;  because  your 
lordships  are  to  judge  from  the  character  and 
complexion  of  the  conversation,  and  that 
which  (las  been  sud  immediately  after,  may 
be  most  material  to  explain  that  which  haa 
passed  before.    I  do  not  myself  comprehend 
how  a  conversation  passing  between  two  par- 
ties can  be  perfectly  understood^  unless  you 
hear  what  both  parties  have  said ;   for,  un- 
questionably, that  which  I  should  say  would 
be  better  understood  by  hearing  the  answer ; 
the  immediate  answer  of  the  person  with 
whom  I  conversed,  explains  how  he'  under^ 
stood  me  at  the  time ;  and  therefore  you  do 
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not  do  justice  to  me,  if  you  receive  thai  which 
J  said,  if  ^rou  refuse  to  receive  that  which  that 
person  said  in  answer  to  roe. 

My  lords;  I  would  wish  also  to  slate  thia 
to  your  lordships ;  it  may  be  said,  if  the  mo- 
tive be  fairly  got«  what  reason  can  there  be 
for  going  further?  and  it  may  be  urged,  that 
it  would  be  laying  down  a  daneerous  rule  to 
say,  that  what  may  be  got  out  afterwards  can- 
not be  material — that  when^a  witness  has 
said,  *'  I  am  a  witness  in  the  cause,''  any 
thing  which  passed  in  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation, cannot  be  material  either  to  explain  or 
do  away  that  in  any  manner  whatever.  But, 
my  lords,  is  there  any  nian,  accustomed  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  he  has  not  five  thousand 
times  seen  and  heard  that  stated,  as  to  which 
he  has  not  at  the  moment  seen  that  any  thing 
said  afterwards  could  explain  or  do  away  the 
effect  of  it,  but  which  he  has  afterwards 
beard  explained  by  what  passed  afterwards, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  words  bore  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  which  they  would 
appear  to  bear  without  that  sunsequent 
^formation  ?  If  that  be  so,  it  appears  to  me, 
It  would  be  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  the 
witness  to  refuse  to  hear  it,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed upon  principles  which  do  not  obtain  the 
truth  of  the  case,  if  the  whole  of  the  conver- 
sation is  not  to  be  heard;  and  that  a  conver- 
sation is  to  be  examined  into  in  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  a  witness,  as  where  it  hsa 
taken  place  with  a  party. 

My  lords ;  it  was  very  shortly  since,  that 
this  question  was  submitted  to  me.  I  do  not 
believe,  hpwever,  that,  if  I  had  had  more  time, 
any  authorities  would  have  been  found  to 
support  the  opinion ;  because,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  things  pass  inacoiut  of 
justice — I  am  not  aware  that  any  judge  was 
ever  called  upon  yet,  to  decide  the  question ; 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  moment  that  the 
subject  has  been  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  a  judee— because,  in  general,  in  the 
courts  below  the  questions  are  so  put,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  forjudges  to  deciae  points  of 
this  sort,  but  another  question  is  immediately 
put  which  saveiB  the  necessity  of  deciding 
upon  it. 

My  lords ;  no  man  can  venerate  any  part  of 
the  law  more  than  I  do,  or  feel  a  greater  respect 
for  the  laws  as  they  are  administered ;  but  my 
conscientious  opinion  is,  that  the  rules  in  the 
courts  are  too  narrow—that  they  exclude  too 
much.  I  am  desirous  that  these  rules  should 
not  be  narrowed,  but  be  extended  as  far  as 
they  can  consistently  with  the  principles 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ti^e  most 
learned  and  eminent  judges.  I  therefore 
tbink«  that  if  the  point  occurred  in  a  court 
below,  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  dutv  to 
hear  the  further  part,  in  order  that  I  might 
judee  of  its  materiality  and  application ;  but 
feeling  myself  bound  ,to  tell  the  jory,  that 
they  were  not  to  act  upoa  the  facts  stated  in 
that  conversation  as  facts  pcovod,  but  to  coiw 


uder  that  which  was  sUted  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  credit  of  the  witness.  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  state  the  opinion  which  I  enter- 
tain ;  feeling  it  a  ^eat  misfortune  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
judges— but  upon  these  grounds,  1  feel  myself 
hound  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow^^ 
My  lords  ;  after  the  very  anxious  discussioQ 
and  consideration  of  the  questions  putbyvour 
lordships,  I  shall  follow  the  example  ot  mj 
learned  brother  who  addressed  your  lordships 
first,  in  stating,  that  upon  the  fullest  consider- 
ation which  i  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  I  concur  with  him  in  answering  those 
questions  in  the  negative.  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  any  arguments  or  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject  at  length,  for  the  same 
reason  he  has  given— to  save  your  lordships 
time,  and  to  avoid  giving  you  unnecessary 
trouble,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  has  been  pleased  to  put  into  writing 
the  answers  in  which  several  of  us  concur^ 
and  the  reasoning  upon  which  those  answers 
are  founded  ;  and  they  will  be  better  stated 
to  vour  lordships  and  to  the  court  than  I 
could  pretend  to  present  them  by  any  state- 
ment of  my  own.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
my  answer  to  this  question  stands  entirely 
upon  the  form  of  the  questions  put  to  us  bj 
your  lordships ;  and  I  beg  to  point  to  this  cir- 
cumstance as  belonging  to  this  statement, 
that  it  supposes  and  assumcs,that  the  witness 
in  the  courts  below,  to  wliom  it  is  proposed 
to  put  further  questions  in  explanation  of 
conversation  he  has  had  with  C.  D.  has  al- 
ready stated  his  motive;  for  unless  be  liad 
already  stated  his  motive,  if  there  were  any 
thing  that  remained  to  be  stated  which,  either 
for  the  sake  of  his  consistency  or  character, 
he  was  desirous  should  be  stated,  I  should 
have  thought  in  the  courts  below  it  was  dus 
to  him,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  go  to 
the  full  extent  of  making  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough — 
My  lords:  knowing  perfectly  the  opinions 
which  will  be  deliveied  by  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, and  concurring  in  the  reasons  he  will 
give,  upon  which  we  have  consulted  long  to* 
gether,  I  will  merely  sav,  that  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  answer  which  has  been  delivered 
by  my  learned  brother  who  spoke  first,  and 
ray  learned  brother  who  last  addressed  your 
lordships. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd^ 
My  lords;  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
answer  the  questions  your  lordships  nave  pro- 
posed to  the  Judges,  in  the  negative.  I  snail 
abstain  from  stating  the  grounds  of  my  opi- 
nion, inasmuch  as  they  are  contained  in  those 
which  will  be  delivered  to  the  House  by  tha 
lord  chief  justice ;  and  therefore  on  that  ac« 
count,  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  fiuir* 
tber,  than  by  saying,  that  1  agree  with  my 
learned  brothers  who  are  of  opinion,  that 
these  questkms  must  be  answerea  in  the  ne- 
gative. 
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Mr.  Baron  Grakam^-^ 

My  lords ;  in  forming  my  opinion  in  an- 
swer to  the  qaesUons  vour  lordships  have 
proposed  to  us,  I  have  adverted  to  that  which 
I  understand  to  be  the  statement  made — 
namely,  that  the  witness  on  his  oath  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  those  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  expressions  respect- 
ing which  inquiry  was  made  on  the  cross-exa- 
nimation,  and  of  diwlosing  all  those  motives 
which  induced  him  to  make  use  of  those  ex- 
pressions; and  founding  myself  upon  that 
part  of  this  statement  it  is  that  I  perfectly 
agree  in  the  opinion,  that  those  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  RichardM — 

My  lords;  I  concur  in  opinion  with  the 
leariied  judges  who  have  answered  the  Ques- 
tions in  the  negative.  We  have  considfered 
them  with  all  the  care  we  could:  and  my 
lord  chief  justice  has  had  the  goodness  to 
take  the  trouble  of  including  his  own  words 
and  those  of  others  in  the  Answer  he  will  de- 
liver. For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessaiv  to  say  further,  than  that  I  am  of  opi- 
nion these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Da/to— 

Mv  lords;  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion 
which  has  been  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
the  learned  jod^s  who  have  preceded  me, 
and  therefore,  without  going  at  large  into  the 
subject,  I  will  content  myself  merely  with 
atatine,  that  having  seen  the  Answer  which 
jrour  lordships  will  hear  from  the  lord  chief 
justice,  I  have  thoroughly  considered  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded,  I  adopt  them  al- 
logelher,  and  therefore,  to  save  your  lordships 
time,  I  content  myself  with  referring  to 
them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ahboti-- 

My  lords ;  I  agree  with  the  other  judges 
m  considering  the  two  questions  proposed  to 
us  by  your  lordships  to  be,  with  reference  to 
the  pomt  on  which  our  opinion  has  been  asked, 
substantiallv  one;  and  that  question,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  contains  these  wonds  : 
**  The  witness  being  re-examined,  had  stated 
what  induced  him  to  mention  to  C.  D.  what 
lie  bad  so  told  him,''  by  which  I  understand  that 
the  witness  had  fully  explained  his  whole 
motive  and  inducement  to  inform  C.  D.  that 
be  was  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses ;  and  so  un- 
derstanding the  matter,  and  there  being  no 
ambiguity  in  the  words  ''  I  am  to  be  one  of 
the  witnesses,^'  I  think  there  is  no  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  previous  and  subse- 
quent parts  of  the  conversation,  and  I  think 
myself  bound  to  answer  your  lordships  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 

I  think  the  counsel  has  a  right,  upon  re- 
examination, to  ask  all  ques\|ons  which  may 
be  proper  to  draw  forth  an  explanation  of  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  expressions  used  by 
the  witness  on  cross-examination,  if  they  be  in 
themselves  doubtful ;  and  also  of  the  motive 
by  which  the  witness  was  induced  to  use  those 
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expressions :  but  I  think  he  has  no  right  to  ^ 
further,  and  to  introduce  matter  new  m  itself, 
and  not  suited  to  the  purpose  of  explainia^ 
either  the  expressions  or  the  motive  of  the 
witness.  And  as  many  things  may  pass  ioi 
one  and  the  same  conversation  relating  to  the 
subject  of  tlie  conversation  (as  in  the  case 
put  by  your  lordships,  the  declaration  of  a 
witness  that  he  was  to  be  a  witness  in  a  cause 
or  prosecution),  which  do  not  relate  to  his 
motive,  or  to  the  meaning  of  his  expressions, 
I  think  the  counsel  is  not  entitled  to  re-exa- 
mine to  the  conversation  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  conversation  may  relate  to  his 
being  one  of  the  witnesses,  which  is  the  point 
proposed  in  your  lordships'  question  to  the 
judges. 

And  I  distinguish  between  a  conversation 
which  a  witness  may  have  had  with  a  party  to 
thesuit,  whethercriminal  or  civil,and  aconver- 
sation  with  a  third  person.  The  conversations 
of  a  party  to  the  suit  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  suit,  are,  in  themselves,  evi- 
dence against  him  in  the  suit>  and  if  a  coun- 
sel chooses  to  ask  a  witness  as  to  any  thing 
that  may  have  been  said  by  an  adverse  party, 
the  counsel  for  that  party  has  a  right  to  lay 
before  the  Court  the  whole  that  was  sud  by 
his  client  in  the  same  conversation ;-  not  only 
so  much  as  may  explain  or  qualifjr  the  matter 
introduced  by  the  previous  examination,  bat 
even  matter  not  properly  connected  with  the 
part  introduced  upon  the  previons  examina- 
tion, provided  only,  that  it  relate  to  the  auU. 
ject-matterofthesuit,  because  it  would  not 
be  just  to  take  part  of  a  conversation  as  evi- 
dence against  a  party,  without  giving  to  the 
party  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire residue  of  what  he  said  on  the  same  occa^ 
sion.  But  the  conversation  of  a  witness  with 
a  third  |>erson  is  not  in  itself  evidence  in  the 
suit  against  any  |>arty  to  the  suit ;  it  becomes 
evidence  only  as  it  may  a£feet  the  character 
and  credit  of  the  witness  which  may  be  af^ 
fected  by  his  antecedent  declarations,  and  bj 
the  motive  under  which  be  made  them ;  but 
when  once  all  that  had  constituted  the  motive 
and  inducement,  and  all  that  may  show  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  declarations  has 
been  laid  before  the  Court,  the  Court  becomes 
possessed  of  all  that  can  affect  the  character 
or  credit  of  the  witness,  and  all  beyond  this 
is,  in  my  opinion,  irrelevant  and  incompetent. 
On  these  grounds,  t  feel  called  upon  to  answer 
your  lordships'  question  in  the  negative. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Mj  lords ;  the 
question  on  which  the  difficulty  arose 
yesterday  was  this,  "  Upon  your  saying 
you  were  a  witness,  did  Marrietti  make 
anv  observation  upon  the  subject  of  your 
bemg  a  witness  ?*'  Her  majesty's  attor- 
ney-general objected  to  that  question :  the 
attorney-general  washeard  insupport  of  the 
question,  and  then  the  counsel  were  di*- 
reded  to  withdmw.    My  lords,  several 
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of  the  judges  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
circumstaoce,  that  in  this  question  these 
words  occur,  namely,  *<  and  being  re- 
examined by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
had  stated  what  induced  him  to  mention 
to  C.  D.  what  he  had  80  told  him.**  The 
learned  judges  having  laid  particular 
stress  upon  these  words,  I  think  it  m^ 
duty  to  state  to  your  lordships,  why  it 
appeared  to  me  that  those  words  should 
be  inserted.  My  lords,  the  question  put 
by  the  attorney-general  was,  *<  What  in- 
duced Tou  to  make  the  statement  to  Mar« 
rietti  that  you  were  a  witness  against  the 
Queen?"  He  answered  in  these  words, 
*<  Marrietti  when  he  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  had  already  been  told  by  somebody 
that  I  was  a  witness  against  the  Queen, 
aod  he  asked  me  whether  it  was  true 
what  he  had  heard,  that  I  was  a  witness 
against  her  majesty  i  I  answered  in  the 
amrmative.  He  then  told  me*'— and 
then  the  witness  was  stopped ;  so  that  the 
answer  of  the  witness  to  tnat  question  was 
an  answer  that  was  net  finished ;  and  I 
do  not  thinks  that  I  should  have  been  jus- 
tified in  putting  the  question  in  the  terms 
iipon  which  I  have  made  the  observation, 
it  there  had  not  another  question  been 
afterwards  put  in  these  words  :  *<  Be- 
fore you  stated  to  Marrietti  that  you  were 
a  witness  upon  this  subject,  had  he  said 
any  thing  more  than  you  have  already 
stated  Y* — to  which  the  witness  answers, 
«<  No.''— Therefore  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
own,  to  be  clear,  upon  the  two  answers, 
taken  together,  to  the  two  questions,  that 
the  statement  of  the  witness  was  this,— 
that  nothing  had  been  stated  to  him  be- 
fore he  declared  that  he  was  a  witness 
against  the  Queen,  except  what  I  have 
before  mentioned  to  your  lordships.  This 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  embrace  the 
whole  question.  We  are  now  to  decide 
—looking  at  what  has  passed  only  to  as- 
certain what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  a  question  arising  in  other 
courts— whether  this  question  is  or  not 
to-be  put,  reeard  being  had  to  the  general 
rules  of  evidence  and  applying  those  ge- 
neral rules  of  evidence  to  a  case  in  which, 
aa  it  seems  to  me,  upon  this  answer,  we 
must  take  the  witness  to  have  stated,  pre- 
viously to  his  having  stated,  that  he  was  a 
witness  for  the  Queen— the  inducement 
ibat  he  had  so  to  state.  My  lords,  it  is 
accessary  further  to  call  your  lordships 
attenUon  to  this — ^that  whatever  instruc- 
tions or  commands  you  may  give  roe  to 
inform  the  counsel  what  they  are  to  do, 


the  information  given  to  the  counsel  will 
not  bind  the  House  as  to  any  question 
any  noble  lord  may  put ;  and  if  any  ques- 
tion is  put  by  any  noble  lord,  it  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance of— not  the  counsel  asking  the 
question — but  one  of  the  judges,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  putting  the  question. 
My  lords,  with  respect  to  any  opinion  I 
may  have  formed  upon  this  point,  1  do  not 
set  a  very  great  value  upon  it,  because,  as 
I  have  before  stated  to  your  lordships,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  me  of  late  years  to 
attend  to  this  subject  of  cross-examination, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  much  safer,  upon 
the  whole,  to  act  upon  the  general  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  conversant  with 
such  matters,  than  to  act  upon  what 
would  be  my  own  opinion  before  I  heard 
what  I  have  now  heard  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess to  your  lordships  I  have  been  long  in 
an  error,  if  the  rule  with  respect  to  re- 
examination or  cross-examination,  does 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  entitling  a  wit- 
ness to  have  the  whole  of  that  conversa- 
tion stated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  concurring  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  opinion  stateld 
by  the  majority  of  the  judges,  and  reject- 
ing the  dissenting  opinion  of  one  of  them. 
Tney  had  fallen  into  the  present  difficulty 
by  using  a  term  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer,  tha 
witness  having  never  used  the  word 
*^  conversation  ;**  and  he  would  ask  how  it 
was  possible  that  any  thing  which  Marrietti 
might  have  said,  afterwards  could  aSect 
the  motive  by  which  the  witness  had  been 
previously  influenced. 

Lord  Redetdale  acknowledged  that  he 
felt  himself  in  an  awkward  situation,  dif- 
fering, as  he  did,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  [of  the  judges.  The  principle 
on  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  their 
lordships  ought  to  act  was  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  books  as  well  as  in  practice. 
That  principle  was,  that  witnesses  should 
state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was  manifest,  that  they  had  not 
the  whole  truth  before  them  until  an 
answer  was  given  to  the  disputed  question. 
The  witness  himself  was  proceeding  to 
state  something  further,  when,  he  was 
stopped.  It  had  been  admitted,  that  if 
the  witness  bad  held  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  partiesi  the  whole  of  the  con- 
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venadon  ought  to  be  itated;  bati 
witnesses  would  be  exposed  most  unjusUjr 
to  prosecutions  for  perjoryy  if  counsel 
were  permitted  to  draw  out  part  of  an 
answer,  and  then  to  stop  him.  The  answer 
falling  short  of  the  whole  truth  would  ex- 
pose the  iodividual  without  any  fault  of  his 
own*  He  did  not  state  this  particularly 
of  the  present  case,  but  as  a|)plicable  to 
general  cases,  and  it  was  their  lordships 
duty  to  endeaf  our  to  extract  the  whole 
trutn,  not  only  as  it  aifected  the  case,  but 
as  it  affected  the  credibility  of  the  witness. 
It  was  the  more  important  that  they 
ahould  do  this,  when  they  considered  how 
often  in  their  confusion  witnesses  misun* 
derstood  the  questions  put  to  them. 
Uppn  the  whole,  he  conceived  that  their 
lordships  were  bound  to  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  extracting  the  whole  truth, 
and  he  should  feal  himaelf  at  liberty  to 
pot  any  questions  with  thai  object. 

The  counsel  were  called  in,  and  were  in- 
ftrmed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the  ques- 
tion, ^  upon  your  saying  you  were  a  witness, 
did  Mametti  make  any  obsenration  upon  the 
subject  of  your  being  a  witness,'*  is  a  qooslioo 
that  the- House  are  of  opinion  cannot  be  put. 

Then  GwMippe  SaceM  was  again  called  in,  and 
further  re-examined  as  follows  by  the 
AtlorneT*Eeneral,  through  the  interpret 
lation  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineto. 

You  hare  stated,  that  when  you  came  to 
this  country,  you  assumed  the  name  of  Mt- 
Isni,  what  was  the  reason  why  yeu  assumed 
that  name  I  I  took  this  name  on  account  of 
the  tumult  fhoMtZ/o)  which  had  taken  plaeeL 
and  of  the  danger  I  should  have  run  if  I  had 
come  under  my  name,  knowing  that  I  should 
have  been  known. 

You  have  stated,  that  you  have  taken 
another  name ;  when  was  it  that  you  assumed 
the  name  by  which  you  now  go  ?  It  was  tm* 
snediatly  after  the  afibir  tmit  luqppened  at 
Dover. 

You  have  stated  that  you  took  an  oath  to 
your  deposition,  when  was  that?  I  do  not 
remember  exactly  the  day,  but  it  is  about  two 
months  ago. 

On  what  occasion  were  you  sworn  to  that 
deposition  t  It  was  proposed  to  me  by  the 
advocate  Powell. 

For  what  purpose?    He  told  me  -— — — 

Mr.  firoagAomhere  submitted  to  their  lord* 
ships  whether  the  question  could  be  put  con- 
sistently with  the  decision  that  their  lordships 
bad  already  arrived  at  If  this  question  was 
not  evidence,  for  the  sake  of  regularity  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  let  it  be  ngected.  He 
felt  how  a  counsel  was  exposed  to  the  impu- 
tation of  wishing  to  conceal  a  truth — that  a 
witness  might  disclose  in  his  answer,  when 
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he  interposed  an  objection  of  this  nature.  In 
the  courts  below  the  judges  would  relieve  hitn 
from  this  difficulty  by  stopping  the  queatioa 
as  irregular. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  answer 
should  be  given. 

Ue  told  me  that  he  (Mr.  Powell)  had  re* 
ceived  a  letter  from  lord  Liverpool,  who  had 
said  that  it  was  necessaiy  I  should  take  this 
oath. 

Mr.  JBfoitf AoM  said,  he  had  made  the  ob« 
jection  after  the  first  three  words  used  by  the 
witness.  The  remainder  of  his  answer  showed 
how  necessary  it  was,  that  he  should  have  ia. 
terposed  at  that  moment,  for  it  disclosed  not 
only  that  the  witness  was  giving  in  evidence 
what  Mr.  Powell  told  him,  but  also  what  bid 
Liverpool  wrote  to  Mr.  Powell. 

The  Lard  CknusMm  said,  that  Mr. 
Brougham  was  riglit  to  take  his  objectHMt 
whenever  it  best  suited  bin,  but  that  their 
lordships  could  not  shut  out  the  answer  given 
by  the  witness. 

The  Attorney  General  m^^infainff^  timj^  [yg 
question  was  regular. 

The  counsel  were  informed  that  the  answer 
should  be  received. 

Did  be  state  any  thing  more  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  deposition  was  to  be  used? 
He  added  nothing  else. 

Examined  by  the  Lardi, 

£ail  Grotvenor.— You  have  described  your- 
self as  having  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  do  vou  receive  any  half- pay  in  conse- 
quence of  having  served  m  the  army?  I  have 
no  pay. 

When  you  were  discharged  from  acting  in 
that  army,  did  you  offer  your  services  as  a 
soldier  to  any  lother  government?  After 
three  years  I  asked  to  be  taken  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Switzerland,  who  had  agreed  to  fur* 
nbh  troops  to  the  king  of  France. 

What  was  the  answer  you  received  to  that 
application  ?  As  I  asked  for  the  same  rank 
or  officer  which  I  held  in  the  army  of  Italy,  il 
was  ansvi^eied  to  me,  after  a  little  time,  that 
there  was  no  vacancy. 

Did  they  offer  vou  any  inferior  situation  ? 
They  offered  me  the  rank  of  a  segeant. 

Is  it  customary  with  persons  m  the  situa- 
tion you  held  under  the  princess  to  withdraw 
the  curtains  or  other  covering  of  the  carrisge 
without  their  permission,  particularly  persons 
in  the  high  rank  of  the  pnncess  ? 

The  Attorney  General  begged  leave  to  sub« 
mit,  through  the  House,  bow  far  the  custom 
and  usage  of  servants  could  be  received  ii^ 
evidence  upon  this  occasion. 

The  question  was  directed  to  be  proposed. 

As  every  morning  I  had  a  custom  to  go  to 
the  carriage  of  her  royal  highness,  to  see 
whether  she  had  any  orders  to  give  me,  se 
sometimes  I  found  the  carriage  open,  some* 
times  I  found  that  the  curtains  were  drawnj 
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mod  having  done  to  some  time,  I  was  never 
reprimanded,  or  even  admonis»hcd  by  her  ro^al 
highness  that  I  had  done  any  thing  which 
was  wrong. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a 
friend  of  M""  Deroont  ?  I  have  never  tried 
to  search  into  other  people*s  business. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a 
friend  of  M""  Demoni  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

Are  you  yourself  a  friend  of  M°*  Demont  ? 
Yes,  I  have  known  her  in  the  house  of  her 
royal  highness. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the 
name  of  countees  Colombier  in  I/)ndon  ?  I 
know  she  had  assumed  the  name  of  Colom- 
bier, but  never  the  name  of  countess  Colom- 
bier. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the 
name  of  countess  Cobmbier  in  Frith-street, 
and  dropped  it  in  Oxford-street  ?  I  have  said 
that  I  have  never  known  that  she  had  ever 
taken  the  name  of  countess  Colombier. 

You  have  said  that  you  assumed  different 
names  at  different  times,  that  as  to  one  name 
you  wished  no  inquiry  to  be  made,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  difficulties  or  inconveniences ; 
have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  House 
the  number  of  names  you  have  assumed 
within  the  last  ten  years?  I  have  never 
changed  my  name  before  I  changed  for  these 
last  two  times. 

Lord  JTtfigtfon.— You  have  stated  in  your 
cross'ezamination  that  you  were  not  offered 
any  money  to  induce  you  to  come  here  to 
give  your  evidence ;  have  you  been  offered 
any  money  by  any  person,  or  has  any  body 
endeavoured  to  persuade  you  not  to  give  your 
evidence  here  since  you  arrived  in  England  ? 
No  one  has  ever  made  me  a  promise  of 
money,  and  no  one  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  comins,  because  I  never 
have  communicated  this  thing  to  any  body. 

Marquis  of  BticAra^Aom.— -liow  long  have 
you  been  acquainted  with  Marrietti?  Since 
my  arrival  in  London. 

Is  he  a  banker  in  Milan?  I  know  at 
Milan  the  fiunily  of  Marrietti. 

Are  they  bankers  at  Milan  ?  It  is  said 
they  are  bankers,  but  I  never  iiad  any  busi- 
ness with  them. 

Who  is  the  Marrietti  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  this  country  ?  I  have  known  three 
brothers  MarriettL 

In  London  ?    In  London. 

You  have  said,  in  the  coarse  of  your  exa- 
mination,, that  one  of  the  Marrictti's  knew  of 
your  being  a  witness  in  this  cause,  have  you 
not  ?  I  rave  said  that  Marrietti  knew  that  I 
was  a  witness  when  I  tokl  him  so. 

Did  an^r  one  of  the  Marrietti's,  whom  you 
tve  acc|uainted  with  in  London,  make  any 
proposition  to  you  touchine  the  evidence  vou 
were  to  give  in  this  cause  r  Outseppe  Mar- 
rietti came  to  my  lodgings  one  day,  and  told 
me  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me ;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
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tlie  brother  of  the  attorney-general  of  tho 
Queen,  who  had  called  upon  him  in  the 
morning,  and  inquired  whether  he  knew 
me;  he  answered  tliat  he  knew  me; 
then  the  brother  of  Mr.  Brougham  asked 
him  whether  he  might  be  able  to  learn  from 
me  something  relatmg  to  her  majesty ;  Mr. 
Marrietti  added,  as  Messrs.  Broughams  have 
done  rac  some  service  whilst  I  had  some 
transactions  with  her  royal  highness,  I  should 
like  to  render  them  also  some  servke ;  how- 
ever, before  I  communicate  to  you  what  I 
have  epi  to  say,  I  beg  to  tell  you,  that  I  come 
as  a  friend,  and  not  to  dissuade  you  from 
doing  what  you  have  resolved ;  having  also 
represented  to  Mr.  Brougham  that  I  would 
not  either  commit  myself;  or  wished  that  the 
parties  should  commit  themselves;  and  he 
added,  as  ministers  will  not  grant  the  list  of 
witnesses,  or  the  head  of  charges  against  her 
majesty,  we  should  like  to  know  something 
from  you,  if  you  know  any  of  the  witnesses, 
if  you  know  their  number,  and  if  you  can  in- 
form us  about  any  thins  concernmg  the  dc»- 
positions  they  have  mane ;  then  I  answered^ 
that  although  I  knew  something,  I  would  not 
tell  it,  for  it  would  commit  me ;  but  I  knew 
only  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  I  knew 
no  deposition  of  any  oUier  witness,  and  I 
could  give  him  no  other  account.  Mr.  Mar- 
rietti fulded,  that  it  was  wished  to  know  so 
much,  that  her  majesty  the  Queen  might 
preface  her  own  defence.  Afterwards  he 
asked  me,  whether  I  might  know  something 
concerning  the  deposition,  repeating  again 
his  assurances,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
this  from  me  to  commit  myself,  or  to  commit 
any  of  the  parties;  I  remember  no  more. 

Did  Marrietti  at  any  time  give  you  any 
advice  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  in 
this  cause  ?    Never. 

Did  Marrietti  offer  you  any  money  in  res- 
pect of  the  evidence  you  were  to  give? 
Never. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  informed  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  if  there  was  any  other  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  put  as  to  this  inter- 
view, he  would  willingly  put  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  there  was  not.  He 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisBed  with  the  an- 
swers already  obtained,  though  others  might 
be. 

Earl  Grey, — Had  you  ever  gone  by  the 
name  of  Milairi  before  you  came  to  England  ? 
I  took  this  name  in  Paris. 

At  what  time,  in  what  year,  did  you  take 
that  name  in  Paris  ?  Four  or  five  days  before 
I  set  out  for  England. 

When  was  thatP  In  the  month  of  July 
last  year. 

What  was  your  motive  for  taking   that 
name  at  that  time  in  Paris?    As  I  Ipiew  that 
I  was  known  in  London  by  my  own  name,  I 
endeavoured  to  shelter  myself  against  any  iw- 
convenience  that  might  happen  to  me. 

What  tumult  had  happened  at  that   ' 
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that  induced  you  to  tak«  that  name  ?  I  was 
warned  that  the  witness^  against  the  Qoeeo 
night  nin  some  risk  if  they  were  known. 

Had  you  been  informed  that  they  had  ac« 
tually  run  any  risk  ?  They  had  not  run  any 
risk  then. 

The  following  question  and  answer  were 
read  from  the  previous  evidence  of  the  wit- 
ness on  this  day. 

^  You  have  stated,  that  when  you  came  to 
this  country,  you  assumed  the  name  of  Mi- 
jani,  what  was  the  reason  why  you  assumed 
that  name  f 

**  1  took  this  name  on  account  of  the  tu- 
mult (tumulto)  which  bad  taken  place,  and 
the  danger  I  should  have  run  if  I  had  come 
under  my  name,  knowing  that  I  should  have 
been  known.*' 

Having  stated  in  a  former  answer  Ihat  you 
changed  your  name  to  that  of  Milani  in  con- 
semience  of  a  tumult  that  had  happened,  what 
din  you  mean  by  that  statement  ?  Whilst  I  was 
at  Paris  a  eentleman  came,  accompanied  by 
the  courier  Krouse,  and  the  only  time  I  saw 
him ;  and  he  told  me  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  change  my  name,  because  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  come  to  England  under  my  own 
name,  as  I  had  told  him  I  was  known  in 
England  under  my  own  name ;  and  tliat  al- 
teaoy  something  had  happened  on  this  ao- 
coimt ;  not  on  my  account,  but  on  account  of 
other  people. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  a  tumult  had  taken 
place?  He  told  me  some  tumult,  some 
disorder. 

On  what  occasion  did  he  say  that  tumult 
had  taken  place  ?    He  toU  me  nothing  else. 

Yon  are  understood  to  say  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  other  persons ;  what  did  you  mean 
by  other  persons?  He  meant  to  sa^  that 
somedisorder  had  already  happened,  in  re- 
gard to  other  per8on3,  for  similar  causes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  similar  causes  ?  I 
have  repeated  what  that  oentleman  told  me. 

Did  you  understand  that  it  was  with  res- 
pect to  witnesses  who  had  come  to  give  evi- 
dence in  respect  to  the  Queen  ?  I  believed  it 
was  for  this  object. 

Did  you  know  that  any  witnesses  had  at 
that  time  come  over  to  give  evidence  in  the 
cause  of  the  Queen  ?  I  did  not  know  with 
certainty ;  but  in  the  same  way  I  was  coming, 
I  might  imagine  tliat  some  other  people 
might  have  already  come. 

ft  was  then  in  consequence  of  having  been 
sent  for  that  you  came  at  that  time  to  Eng- 
land f    Precisely. 

Where  did  you  lodge  when  you  first  came 
to  England  ?  In  Leicester-square,  at  the  Sar 
b1oniere*s  hotel. 

How  long  did  you  continue  there  ?  Abosiit 
a  fortnight. 

Where  did  you  go  afterwards  ?  To  Arundel- 
street. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  name  of 
lAilani  ?    Until  the  afiair  of  Dover  happened* 
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It  was  then  that  you  changed  it,  and  not 
before  ?    Not  before. 

Earl  of  Der/tfi«lp«.^What  was  the  cause 
ofyour  being  discharged  from  the  service  of 
her  royal  highness  ?<— It  was  in  consequence 
of  a  difference  which  I  had  with  the  confec* 
tinner. 

Who  was  the  person  that  discharged  you  ? 
Count  Schiavini  sent  for  me  in  the  mornings 
and  told  me  that  he  had  received  orders  front 
her  royal  highness  to  discham  me. 

You  have  said,  in  a  part  ofyour  depontion, 
that  you  lived  with  a  Mr.  Goofrey  since  yoo 
came  to  England;  in  what  capacity  did  you 
live  with  Mr.  Godfrey?  As  I  was  ill  in  Lon- 
don, I  sought  after  a  place  in  the  countrv, 
where  to  go  and  establish  my  health ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Godfrey's* 

You  have  spoken  of  some  balls,  which  were 
given  at  the  Barona;  were  those  balls  given 
previously  to  her  royal  highness  going  to 
Turin?  Some  were  given  before  going  to 
Turin. 

Do  you  recollect  at  Turin,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Sardinia,  or  either  of  them,  coming 
to  the  Hotel  de  lUnivers,  to  her  royal  higb- 
ness  f    I  do  not  remember. 

Marquis  of  Huntley* — When  count  Scfaia- 
vini  gave  you  your  discharge,  did  yoo  not  re* 
ceive  a  certificate  of  cbaracler,  signed  bjr  the 
princess  of  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted  that  the  question 
was  objectionable,  as  asking  io  the  contents 
of  a  written  instrument. 

The  Counsel  were  informed^  that  that 
question  could  not  be  put,  until  there  was 
proof  of  the  signature  of  her  royal  high- 
ness. 

Did  you  receive  a  certificate  at  the  time 
you  were  discharged  from  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness  P  He  did  not  g^e  it  me  on  the 
same  moment,  but  he  gave  it  to  me  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

What  rank  had  you,  when  you  first  joined 
the  army  in  Italy  ?    A  common  soldier. 

Were  not  you  raised  to  the  rank  of  ]ieuten<- 
ant  from  your  own  good  conduct  and  merit  f 
Yes. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  any  officers  in 
the  army,  in  which  you  served  at  that  t'tme, 
who  subsequently  obtained  commissions  in 
the  Swiss  army  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
I  do  not  remember. 

Viscount  FalmoutL-^Ymi  are  understood 
to  have  stated,  that  the  princess  was  present 
during  the  balls  mentioned  by  you,  as  given 
by  her  royal  highness  at  the  Barpna,  how 
lone;  was  she  usually  present  at  those  liaUs  ^ 
As  ner  royal  highness  had  her  own  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  bail-room  where  she  had 
her  own  |mrty,  so  she  came  from  the  room 
and  came  into  the  ball-room,  where  she  staid 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  returned  into  her 
own  room. 

You  have  stated  that  tha  women  were 
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*-en  out  of  the  ball-room  at  the  will  and 

'■-e  of  the  meiiy  do  you  remember  that 

^e  occasion  any  of  the  women  were 

'  the  ball«room  in  her  royal  liigh- 

.:  ?    I  never  made  thb  observa- 


nt onsider  yoursel f  as  entitled  to  mix 

h^^^  i>ropany  at  those  balls  ?    All  had 

Mb  rty. 

^^  are  to  be  understood  that  you  did 

^  .r  yourself  as  one  of  the  company? 

1^  inly. 

-  ere  you,  or  were  any  of  the  other  servants, 

owed  to  invite  your  friends  to  those  bails  i 

kS  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no  ;  in  regard  to 

others  I  do  not  believe  they  had  such  a 

power. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  the  prin- 
cess herself,  or  another  person  directed  by 
her,  asked  the  coropanv  ?    Certainly. 

At  the  time  you  left  her  royal  hi^hness's 
service,  had  you  any  recent  quarrel  with  Per- 
gami  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale, — Do  you  speak  and  un- 
derstand the  French  language  ?    I  do. 

Was  the  speech  which  the  princess  made  to 
you  about  the  girls  in  the  court,  when  she 
was  with  Pergami,  in  French  or  Italian  ? 
Her  royal  highness  spoke  to  roe  always  in 
French. 

Can  you  state  in  French,  the  terms  she 
used  ?  Iler  ruyal  highness,  in  the  court,  said 
to  me,  '*  Je  veux  Taire  un  cadcau  h  quel- 

£  lines  de  ccs  demoiselles  qui  vienncnt  a  la 
se  ;  comment  peut  on  les  habiler  ces  vicr- 
ges,  M.  Sacchini;  croyez-vous  qu'elles  sont 
telles  P  '* — "  Moi  j'ai  repondQ,  quant  k  moi,  je 
crois  qu*clle3  sont  des  honn^tes  fiUes,  et  je 
n'ai  rien  k  dire  4  leur  charge. "  Son  altesse 
Boe  dit,  "  £h  coquin,  je  sais  que  vous  avez 
couch^  avec  trois  d'eux,  et  aussi  combien  de 
fins  vous  avez  eu  commerce  avec  cux.  " 

Did  the  princess  of  Wales  say  nothing 
more  ?    Not  on  that  occasion. 

Did  you  sec  those  virgins  at  a  ball  and  the 
princes  of  Wales  present,  subsequent  to  that 
period?  I  do  not  know  what  vergioelli 
•be  was  speaking  of;  I  thought  she  was 
•peaking  in  a  general  way. 

Were  there  any  balls  subsequent  to  that  pe- 
riod ?    There  were. 

Were  they  attended  by  the  same  sort  of 
company  ?    Nearly  by  the  same  |>ersons. 

What  sort  of  a  carriage  was  it  in  which 
the  princess  of  Wales  was  when  you  open* 
cd  tne  curtains,  was  it  a  carriage  in  which 
peiwins  must  sit,  or  was  it  a  carriage  in 
trhich  they  might  either  lie  or  sit?  As 
her  royal  highness  had  three  or  four  carriages 
in  her  suite,  sometimes  she  went  in  one, 
IMMnetimes  she  went  in  another;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  might  be  either  sitting  or 
stfetched— sitting  most  certainly,  because  I 
htve  seen  them  sitting. 

Do  you  recollect  in  which  carriage  her  royal 
bigihness  was,  when  you  opened  the  curtain 
m^  in  the  monupg  ?    I  do  not  remember. 


Had  slie  more  carriages  with  curtains  which 
you  could  open  than  one  ?  I  believe  she  had 
two. 

In  either  of  those  carriages,  was  not  it  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  lie  at  full  length  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  one  might. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  her  royal  high- 
ness and  Pergami  were  sitting  or  lying  at  the 
time  the  scene  took  place,  which  you  have 
described  ?  To  me  they  appeared  to  be  sit- 
ting. 

Have  you  said,  that  there  was  nobody  else 
in  the  carriage  that  morning  ?  I  have  said, 
that  I  do  not  remember  this  circumstance. 

Can  you  say  whether  the  countess  Oldi  was 
there  ?  I  have  said  that  I  do  not  remember, 
that  it  is  not  present  in  my  mind  ;  I  cannot 
say  whether  she  was  present  or  not. 

If  there  was  any  body  present,  are  you  not 
certain  that  the  princess  and  Pergami  were 
sitting  next  one  another?  I  saw  them  one 
next  to  the  other. 

Earl  of  Balcarrat. — At  the  time  you  with- 
drew the  curtain  did  her  royal  highness  sit  on 
the  right  or  left  of  Pergami?  Her  royal 
highness  was  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Pergami. 

Was  the  openineof  the  small  clothes  on  the 
right  or  the  left  ofPergami's  person  ?  On  tho 
right. 

Karl  of  Roulifn. — When  you  opened  the 
curtains  did  you  ask  for  orders  ?  No,  because 
thev  were  asleep. 

Did  you  wait  ?    I  did  not. 

Lord  Calthorpe, — Did  you  ask  to  see  the 
princess  after  Schiavini  gave  you  your  dis- 
charge ?  I  asked  to  see  the  princess  afler  I 
had  received  my  certificate,  the  evening  k>efore 
I  went  away. 

Did  you  see  the  princess  after  you  had  re- 
ceived that  certificate  ?    I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  see  her  royal  highness  after  you 
understood  you  were  to  quit  her  service  ?  I 
did. 

What  passed  upon  that  occasion  ?  Iler 
royal  highness  told  me,  that  she  gave  me  my 
discharge,  in  order  to  give  an  example  to 
other  servants,  to  prevent  quarrels  taking 
place  in  the  house. 

Did  her  royal  highness  state  what  the 
cause  of  these  quarrels  was  ?  She  told  me, 
that  as  I  had  this  quarrel  with  the  confection- 
er, and*  that  she  did  not  like  that  such  quar* 
rels  should  happen  in  her  house. 

Did  she  state  any  other  cause  of  dissatisfac* 
tion  with  you  ?    She  did  not. 

Did  you  make  any  reply  to  her  royal  high- 
ness ?  I  replied  to  her  royal  hiehness,  that  I 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  fault  sumciently  great 
for  me  to  be  discharged. 

Did  she  make  any  allusion  to  your  former 
conduct,  previous  to  these  quarrels?  Iler 
royal  highness  always  showed  her  satisfaction 
towards  my  conduct. 

Did  she  then  make  to  you  any  promise  o^^-^^ 
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to  give  their  evidence ;  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Beauvais,  when  reports 
and  rumours  had  reached  them  that  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence^  had  been  ex*- 
iremely  ill-treated  at  Dover;  that  they 
were  sJarmed,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehensions  they  entertained,  tliey  went 
before  the  magistrates  at  Beauvais  on  the 
27ih  of  July*  and  made  a  deposition  to 
that  effect,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
proceed,  liad  returned  to  Lugano;  that 
this  deposition  being  received  in  this  coun* 
try,  persons  were  immediately  dispatched, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they 
had  reached  iheir  home,  but  that  they 
had  reached  their  home  before  they  could 
be  overtaken ;  that  on  Monday  last,  letters 
had  been  received  from  Lucerne,  near  to 
the  residence  of  the  witnesses  in  question, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  those  witnesses 
had  altered  their  determination,  and  were 
about,  on  the  following  day,  the  29tb  of 
August,  to  set  out  for  England  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence ;  that  as  their 
arrival  misht  therefore  be  expected  in  a 
very  few  days,  he  begged  to  ask  of  their 
lordships  an  adjournment,  to  permit  that 
evidence,  which  he  conceived  to  be  im- 
portant, to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  resisting  the  appli- 
cation, said,  that  the  only  analogy  to 
guide  the  House  was  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  courts  below :  there,  such 
a  motion  as  that  the  remainder  of  a  trial 
should  be  postponed  when  it  had  been  half 
gone  through,  because  a  material  witness 
was  absent,  had  never  yet  been  heard  of. 
Motions  of  the  kind  were  invariably  made 
before  the  trial  commenced,  and  then  the 
party  must  swear  to  the  importance  of  the 
testimony,  to  his  inability  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  witness,  and  his  expec- 
tation that  in  a  short  time  he  might  be  pro- 
cured, was  generally  added  in  the  affidavit. 
As,  however,  by  the  forms  of  the  House, 
affidavits  could  not  be  admitted,  he  presum- 
ed that  it  would  be  required  those  pomts 
should  be  established  at  the  bar.  He  was 
ready  to  assume  therefore  that  the  attor- 
ney-general was  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
he  should  oppose  the  present  application 
on  very  obvious  grounds.  The  prosecu- 
tion had  been  commenced  (and  he  only 
used  the  word  prosecution  far  shortness, 
as,  for  aught  he  knew,  this  was  nothing 
more  than  an  amicable  suit,  and  most 
of  all  unlike  a  prosecution),  and  the  pro- 
secutor had  had  full  time  to  prepare  him- 
self: for  months  and  years  he  had  known 


that  it  was  to  be  brought  into  court ;  he 
had  chosen  his  own  time,  and  he  had, 
above  all,  begun  it  with  a  debate  staring 
him  in  the  face,  originated  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty,  and  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  attorney-general  was  called  most  es- 
pecially to  this  point.    <*Do  not  begin," 
said  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  «  before 
you  are  quite  ready,  for  delay    in  the 
commencement  is  comparatively  of  no 
importance,  but  delay  interjected  in  the 
middle  after  the  accusers  case  is  closed, 
may  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  con- 
sequences.*'    A  delay,  however,  betweea 
one  part  of  the  prosecution  and  another 
had  never  entered  into  their  imagination, 
and  tJie  argument  was  directed  against 
any  interval  between  the  case  for  the  ac- 
cusers and  for  the  accused ;  but,  let  it  be 
observed,  after  this  the  attomey.general 
did  not  go  on  at  once;  he  took  an  additional 
three  weeks  to  prepare  his  case— he  would 
not  proceed  tnstarUer,   as  the  Queen's 
message,  and  her  counsel,  most  earnestly 
entreated,  but  he  insisted  upon  waiting 
three  or  four  weeks,  under  pretence  that 
his  witnesses  were  not  ready.    The  House 
had  granted  that  delay ;  it  had  granted  it 
on  the  distinct  understandioff  that  on  the 
17th  ef  August  he  would  be  fully  prepared 
for  his  undertaking.    This  delay  having 
occurred,  a  strong   disposition    prevail- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty,  that  three  or  four  da^s  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  their  personal 
accommodation :  they  were  told,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible,  that  no  noble  lord 
could  propose  it,  and  although  the  Queen's 
solicitor-general  and  himself  were  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  and  though  medi- 
cal certificates  could  have  been  produced 
to  show  that  six  or  seven  da3rs  might  make 
all  the  difference  between  sickness  and 
health,  and  between  danger  and  security, 
they  were  told  that  delay  was  totally  out 
of  the  question.    Yet  now,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  attorney-general  came  for- 
ward and  told  the  House  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting three  or  four  more  witnesses,  and 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  etop,  to  mend, 
and  patch  up  his  case  by  the  testimonv  of 
some  frightened  Luganians.    He  asked, 
if  there  was  any  thing  like  faimess-^anj 
thing  like  equal  treatment,  in  this— whe* 
ther  referring  to  tbeanalogy of  othertrials» 
a  prosecutor  was  to  be  allowed  to  pause 
in  the  middle,  until  he  could  hunt  up  new 
evidence  to  prop  hisicaae,  that  coula  not 
stand  without  fresh  support  ?    If  an^  "^"^^ 
pediment  had  been  jpoft  ia  the  way  o^  ^  ^ 
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certificate  of  good  coDduct  f    We  did  not  talk 
about  certificate. 

The  following  Questions  were  put  by  a 
Lord,  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral: 

Do  you  know  this  paper  [a  paper  being 
shown  to  the  witness]  to  be  the  hand  writing 
of  8chiavini  f  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  the 
hand-writing  of  Schiavini. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  P  I  have  also  re- 
ceived letters  from  Schiavini. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  P  Several  times. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  band -writ- 
ing }   I  think  I  am  sure  of  it. 

The  following  Question  was  put  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Au.  Brougham : 

Did  you  not  sajr  just  now,  ^  Son  altesse 
royale  aura  parl€  mieux  que  moi  (mais  c'etoit 
Atelefiet)?''    No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  used  the  first 
part  of  the  words,  but  not  the  last  part ;  that 
vou  did  not  say,  *'  mais  c'etoit  h  tei  effect  f** 
No,  I  said,  ''  mais  9a  est  le  fait. '' 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  acquainted  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides,  that  a  witness,  whose  at- 
tendance was  reouired  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  was  abroad,  and  indisposed,  andsug- 
gested,for  the  consideration  of  the  counel,  whe- 
ther the^  would  consent  thattbe  witness  should 
be  exammed  by  commission. 

Then  Bobert  Hare  was  called  in,  and 
sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  by  the 
Solicitor-General : 

Are  you  cashier  In  the  banking- home  of 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  companv  f    I  am. 

How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? 
About  thirteen  years. 

Does  her  m^esty  the  Queen  keep  any 
cash  at  the  house  of  Coutts  and  company  ? 
She  does. 

How  long  has  she  done  so  P  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  exact  time,  but  previously  to  her  go- 
ing abroad. 

Have  you,  as  cashier,  from  time  to  time, 
paid  her  drafts  ?    I  have. 

State  whether  you  believe  that  signature  to 
be  the  hand-writing  of  the  Queen  P  £A  paper 
being  shown  to  the  witness.]  I  thmk  it  is 
the  Mnd-writiDg  of  the  Queen  when  princess 
of  Wales. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Do  Tou  know  the  hand-writing  of  bis  ma- 
jesty the  King  ?    I  have  seen  it. 

Do  you  know  his  hand-writing  whon  you 
Bit?    I  think  I  should  know  it. 


Mr,  Sottrtlor  General.'—Have  you  ever  seen 
the  Kine  write  P    Never. 

How  do  you  know  the  hand- writing  of  the 
King  ?    I  have  only  seen  it  in  a  commission. 

What  commission  T    I  do  not  exactly  re- 


collect  what  {  but  Ibe  King's  stgniliire  hss 
been  shown  to  me  in  a  commiasioo. 

Have  you  any  other  knowledge  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  King,  except  that  a  paper, 
purporting  to  be  a  commission,  was  sho¥pn 
to  you,  andj  you  were  told  that  was  th^ 
hand-writing  of  the  King  ?  Not  any  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  hrougkam, — Did  his  majesty,  when 
prince  of  WaleS|  keep  money  at  your  houae  f 
tie  did. 

Were  you  cashier  at  that  time  ?    I  was. 

Did  you  pay  his  draAs  P  Ho  did  not  drair 
himself. 

The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  paper  spoken  to  by  the  Witness  waarea4 

follows : 


TcMro,  li  5  »•"  18  ir. 
S.  A,  R.  la  Principessa  di  Galles  certifica 
achiunqtie,  che  il  Sig'  Giuseppe  Sacchi,  na- 
tive di  Como,  e  da  un  anno  al  servisio  della 
suUodata  S.  A.  R.  e  prima  nelia  qnaliti  di 
corrierc  e  posciacoroescudiere,  h  fornito  di  ot- 
timi  costumi,  ed  ha  servito  con  tutta  Tassi- 
duit^,  Eclo,  e  fedell4.  Si  certifica  pure  che 
detlo  Sig'  Sacchi  viene  messo  in  liberty  per 
semplici  misure  economiche,  e  per  la  sola  pre- 
ferenza  che  devono  avere  li  anxianl  aJ  di  Iti 


servizio. 


Cabqlika, 


Principessa  dl  Galles. 

Paaro,  5th  Ifoivemher  1817. 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  certifies 
to  whomsoever,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Sacchi,  na- 
tive of  Como,  and  during  a  year  in  the  servtca 
of  H.  R.  H.  at  first  as  courier  and  aflerwaids 
as  equerry,  is  endowed  of  the  best  behaviour, 
and  nas  served  her  with  all  assiduity,  aeai, 
and  fidelity :  It  is  also  certified,  that  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  Sacchi  has  been  dis- 
missed merely  for  motives  of  economy,  and 
for  the  preference  alone  which  older  servants 
in  her  service  ought  to  have. 
Carolive, 

Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Attorney  General  proposed  to  give  in 
evidence  the  certificate  produced  by  II  a- 
joochi,  referring  to  the  evidence  in  pages 
361  and  369  ;  and  it  appearing  on  the  further 
evidence  that  Schiavini  (ih  whose  hand-writing 
it  was  proved  to  l«l  was  marshal  of  the  pan 
lace,  and  that  he  had  in  several  instances 
given  certificates  to  the  servants, 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  same  being 
given  in  evidence. 

The  Counsel  were  infomie<l,  that  In  tlM 
opinion  of  the  House  this  certificate  could 
not  be  received  in  evidence. 

The  Attorney  Gener^  then  stsWd  to.  th# 
Honsey  that  certain  persoDs  reaideDt  at 
Lugano,  whe  vreve  intended  to  (wpro* 
duced  as  wttoetids,  had  set  out  in  omler 
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to  give  their  eridence;  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  Beauvais,  when  reports 
and  rumours  had  reached  them  that  cer- 
tain persons  who  had  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence,  had  been  ex- 
tremely ill-treated  at  Dover;  that  they 
were  sJarmed,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
apprehensions  they  entertained,  tliey  went 
before  the  magistrates  at  Beauvais  on  the 
27th  of  July,  and  made  a  deposition  to 
that  effect,  and  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
proceed,  had  returned  to  Lugano;  that 
this  deposition  being  received  in  this  coun- 
try, persons  were  immediately  dispatched, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them  before  they 
had  reached  their  home,  but  that  they 
had  reached  their  home  before  they  could 
be  overtaken ;  that  on  Monday  last,  letters 
had  been  received  from  Lucerne,  near  to 
the  residence  of  the  witnesses  in  question, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  those  witnesses 
had  altered  their  determination,  and  were 
about,  on  the  following  day,  the  29tb  of 
August,  to  set  out  for  England  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence ;  that  as  their 
arrival  misht  therefore  be  expected  in  a 
very  few  days,  he  begged  to  ask  of  their 
lordships  an  adjournment,  to  permit  that 
evidence,  which  he  conceived  to  be  im- 
portant, to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham^  in  resisting  the  appli- 
cation, said,  that  the  only  analogy  to 
guide  the  House  was  to  be  found  in  the  I 
proceedings  of  courts  below :  there,  such 
a  motion  as  that  the  remainder  of  a  trial 
should  be  postponed  when  it  had  been  half 
gone  through,  because  a  material  witness 
was  absent,  had  never  yet  been  heard  of. 
Motions  of  the  kind  were  invariably  made 
before  the  trial  commenced,  and  then  the 
party  must  swear  to  the  importance  of  the 
testimony,  to  his  inability  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  witness,  and  his  expec- 
tation that  in  a  short  time  he  might  be  pro- 
cured, was  generally  added  in  the  affidavit. 
As,  however,  by  the  forms  of  the  House, 
affidavits  could  not  be  admitted,  he  presum- 
ed that  it  would  be  required  thosepoints 
should  be  established  at  the  bar.  He  was 
ready  to  assume  therefore  that  the  attor- 
ney-general was  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
he  should  oppose  the  present  application 
on  very  obvious  grounds.  The  prosecu- 
tion had  been  commenced  (and  he  only 
used  the  word  prosecution  for  shortness, 
as,  for  aught  he  knew,  this  was  nothing 
more  than  an  amicable  suit,  and  most 
of  all  unlike  a  prosecution),  and  the  pro- 
secutor had  had  full  time  to  prepare  him- 
self: for  months  and  years  he  had  known 


that  it  was  to  be  brought  into  court ;  he 
had  chosen  his  own  time,  and  he  had, 
above  all,  begun  it  with  a  debate  staring 
him  in  the  face,  originated  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty,  and  in  which  the  attention  of 
the  attorney-general  was  called  most  es- 
pecially to  this  point.    «*Do  not  begin," 
said  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  *<  before 
you  are  quite  ready,  for  delay    in  the 
commencement  is  comparatively  of  no 
importance,  but  delay  interjected  in  the 
middle  after  the  accusers  case  is  closed, 
may  lead  to  the  most  mischievous  coo- 
sequences.''    A  delay,  however,  betweea 
one  part  of  the  prosecution  and  another 
had  never  entered  into  their  imagination, 
and  tJie  argument  was  directed  against 
any  interval  between  the  case  for  the  ac- 
cusers and  for  the  accused ;  but,  let  it  be 
observed,  after  this  the  attorney-general 
did  not  go  on  at  once;  he  took  an  additional 
three  weeks  to  prepare  his  case— he  would 
not  proceed  tnsianter^    as  the  Queen's 
message,  and  her  counsel,  most  earnestly 
entreated,  but  he  insisted  upon  waiting 
three  or  four  weeks,  under  pretence  that 
his  witnesses  were  not  ready.    The  House 
had  granted  that  delay ;  it  had  granted  it 
on  the  distinct  understandinff  that  on  the 
17th  ef  August  he  would  be  tully  prepared 
for  bis  undertaking.    This  delay  having 
occurred,  a  strong   disposition    prevail- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  her 
majesty,  that  three  or  four  da^s  further 
time  should  be  allowed  for  their  personal 
accommodation :  they  were  told,  however, 
that  it  was  impossible,  that  no  noble  lord 
could  propose  it,  and  although  the  Queen's 
solicitor-general  and  himself  were  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  and  though  medi- 
cal certificates  could  have  been  produced 
to  show  that  six  or  seven  da3rs  might  make 
all  the  difference  between  sickness  and 
health,  and  between  danger  and  security, 
they  were  told  that  delay  was  totally  out 
of  the  question.    Yet  now,  in  the  face  of 
all  this,  the  attorney-general  came  for* 
ward  and  told  the  House  that  he  was  e%m 
pecting  three  or  four  more  witnesses,  and 
that  he  must  be  allowed  to  stop,  to  mendi 
and  patch  up  his  case  by  the  testimony  of 
some  frightened  Luganians.    He  askedp 
if  there  was  any  thing  like  faimess-^anj 
thing  like  equal  treatment,  in  this— -whe^ 
ther  referring  to  theanalogy of  othertrials^ 
a  prosecutor  was  to  be  almwed  to  pause 
in  the  middle,  until  he  could  hunt  up  new 
evidence  to  prop  his  caBe»  that  could  i\«^ 
stand  without  fresh  wmuKlffii    If  any  i 
pediment  had  boer'"^^'^^*-'-v  o€. 
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wknetiet  by  her  majetty,  which  was  not 
pretendedy^thore  roicht  be  some  ground 
for  suclt  a  request ;  but  was  the  House, 
merely  because  this  story  ^to  which  he 
would  aot  give  the  vulvar  applicatiou  due) 
was  told  from  Beauiran,  to  grant  time  for 
the  collection  of  new  evidence  and  the 
promulgation  of  fresh  slanders  ?  He  did 
not  say,  that  the  attorney*general  would 
abuse  the  interval  so  to  be  allowed — he 
was  incapable  of  it :  he  did  not  say  that 
those  who  sent  him  here  (whom  he  did 
not  know,  because  every  time  they  were 
Mentioned  they  were  veiled  in  additional 
obscurity)  wovld  abuse  it;  but  he  en« 
treated  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
consequences  that  might  result  from  a 
concession  of  this  kind  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  the  ends  oF  justice.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  absence  of  a  material  witness 
in  the  middle  of  a  trial  invariably  led  to 
the  acquittal  of  the  defendant,  and  he  fdt 
aattsfied  that  even  in  this  unprecedented 
proceeding,  their  lordships  would  not 
consent  to  this  most  unprecedented  de» 
aaand. 

Mr.  Dfffffrafi,  before  he  followed  on  the 
aame  side,  wished  to  know  at  what  time 
these  supposed  witi^esses  were  at  Beau- 
vais  i 

The  Altomey  General  replied,  on  the 
27th  of  July. 

Mr.  i>miiMrii.-*On  the  27th  of  July 
these  witnesses  rerorned  from  Beau- 
▼ais,  because  they  had  heard  rumours  of 
what  had  passed  at  Dover.  He  requested 
their  lordships  to  ask  themselves,  whether 
if  any  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  had 
been  alarmed  by  reports  that  the  Alien 
bill  would  be  put  in  force  against  them, 
or  that  the  English  ambassadors  at  foreign 
courts— active  agents  against  the  Queen 
•—were  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring 
them  into  trouble,  they  would  think  it  a 
sufficient  mund  for  delaying  the  progress 
of  the  defence  ;  more  especially  when  it 
had  been  commenced  at  the  time  chosen 
by  the  counsel  for  her  majetty,  and  when, 
therefore,  they  came  plighted  to  pursue 
it  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  sucli,  in  truth, 
was  the  request  on  the  other  side  regard- 
ing  witnesses  who  were  to  be  here  four  or 
five  days  hence,  and  who  might  have  been 
here  four  or  five  days  ago,  if  ordinary  di- 
ligence had  been  used  by  the  agent  who 
had  them  in  his  charge.  Where  was  this 
So  stop?  Was  the  attorney-general  to 
be  pennitted  thus  to  supply  defecu  in 
every  instance  where  he  had  completely 
6uled  In  estaUishiiig'  the  fiK:U  he  hnsd 
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opened  t    Was  he  on  such  paltry  pretexr* 
as  these  to  introduce  fresh  cargoes  of 
Luganian  witnesses  ?    What  agent  would 
not  in  future  take  care  to  neglect  his  duty, 
if  it  were  to  place  his  employer  in  a  sitoa-' 
tion  so  advantageous  ?     When  would  the 
prosecution  be  terminated,  if  excuses  like 
these,  which  would  be  scouted  in  every 
court  of  the  kingdom,  were  accepted  br 
the  House,  to  induce  them  to  abandon  all 
the  known  forms  of  justice  ?    From  day 
to  day  opportunities  for  preparation  and 
completion  had  been  a£Forded  to  the  other 
side;  and  now,  in  the  last  hour  of  trial, 
when  that  period  had  arrived  for  which 
the    Queen  had  been  so   Ions  and  so 
anxiotuly  waiting,  she  was  told  that  she 
was  to  be  again  ex  nosed  to  the  pelting  of 
new  dirt,  by  reinrorcements  of  supple-* 
mental  witnesses.     Surely   from   every 
quarter  she  had  enough  to  complain  of, 
without  beinjor  subjectea  to  this  additional 
suftriog !    To  consent  to  the  application 
would  be  the  most  gross  and  intolerable 
injustice;  and  he  was  confident,  that  the 
honourable  minds  of  their  lordships  would 
refuse  at  once  to  subject  to  it  that  iiiua- 
trious  female,  who  for  weeks  had  been  the 
victim  of  calumnies  to  which  the  attorney- 
general  had  not  even  ventured  to  allude. 
He  entreated  the  House  to  have  sooae 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  that  illus* 
trious  lady,  at  the  moment  when  she  ex* 
pected  to  be  called  upon  for  that  defence 
with  which  she  was  fully  prepared,  and 
which  would  clear  her  from  all  the  foul 
aspersions  cast  upon  her  character  and 
conduct.  In  no  cases  but  those  protracted 
prosecutions  for  treason  had  adjournments 
taken  place  from  day  to  day ;  but,  here, 
not  the  slightest  ground  had  been  laid  for 
the  motion ;  and  recollecting  the  weight 
of  imputation  resting  on  his  illustrious 
client,  he  was  confident  that  in  their  lord- 
ships she  would  at  least  in  this  respect  find 
a  bulwark  and  protector  against  the  addi- 
tional  attack  now  so  unjustifiably  made 
against  her. 

The  Attomeu  General  commenced  his 
reply  by  complaining  of  the  unfair  oppor- 
tunities taken  by  the  other  side  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  real  question  for  the  sake  of 
makine  declamatory  addresses,  and  offer- 
ing inunuations  against  the  witnesses  al- 
ready produced.  He  had  also  some  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  manner,  in  which 
the  present  application  had  been  treated. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  object  was  to 
mend  and  patch  up  the  case  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the   bill{  but,   after  havinip 
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stated  the  particular  circumstancett  he 
appealed  to  their  lordships  whether  this 
cnarge  were  deserved,  and  whether  the 
motion  was  not  founded  in  reason  and 
justice  ?  It  has  been  asked,  why  the  re- 
quest was  not  made  on  the  17  th  of  August ; 
but  the  answer  was  clear— because  there 
was  then  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
witnesses  would  arrive  in  time  for  the  in- 
quiry. Next,  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
agent  had  neglected  his  duty,  when  the 
fact  was,  that  no  agent  had  been  employ- 
ed to  conduct  tlie  witnesses,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  from  their  conduct, 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  their  testi- 
mony. The  proems  verbaibefore  the  ma- 
gistrate of  Beauvais,  which  he  held  in  his 
nand,  was  decisive  as  to  the  real  cause 
of  the  delay.  From  the  endeavours  used 
there  was  now  every  reason  to  believe^  that 
the  witnesses  were  actually  on  the'road, 
and  this  was  not  tbefirst  time  they  had  been 
heard  of.  The  order  of  the  House,  under 
which  he  attended,  desired  him  to  produce 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill,  and 
this  was  a  part  of  tne  original  evidence  ; 
they  were  no  new  witnesses,  their  names 
and  the  nature  of  their  depositions  was 
known,  and  but  for  an  accident  some  of 
them  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
been  examined.  It  had  been  urged  that 
ample  time  had  been  allowed  to  the 
prosecutors,  as  they  were  called,  to  pre- 
pare ;  but  he  had  had  no  notice  to  at- 
tend until  the  second  reading  had  been 
fixed ;  and  when  he  had  opened  his 
case,  he  had  done  so  in  the  firm  per- 
auasion  that  all  the  witnesses  would  ar- 
rive in  time  to  support  the  statement. 
Their  lordships  woind  deal  with  the  ap- 

{>lication  as  they  thought  best ;  but  he 
lad  done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  re- 
ouesting  that  time  might  be  allowed  for 
the  procuring  of  that  evidence  which  the 
House  had  ordered  him  to  produce.  It 
was  a  little  singular  that  this  objection  to 
a  short  postponement  should  come  from 
those  who  had  obtained  a  delay  for  the 
purposes  of  more  effectual  cross-examina- 
tion. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  thought,  that  the 
House  would  find  infinite  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  decision  ;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  question  would  not  be  fairly 
raised  until  proof  had  been  given  at  the 
bar  of  the  cause  of  the  detention  of 
the  witnesses,  their  materiality,  and  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature.  It  would 
be  very  dangerous  for  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  decision  upon  any  case  mere- 


ly assumed.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  what  the  Attorney-General  was 
prepared  to  prove  in  this  respect ;  and 
also  to  be  informed  whether  the  trans- 
actions to  which  the  witnesses  were  to 
swear  had  been  included  in  his  original 
opening.  Then  might  arise  a  question, 
whether  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
were  prepared  to  eo  into  the  further 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  al- 
ready produced ;  and  if  in  the  interval^ 
and  before  the  summing  up  of  the  So* 
licitor-General,  the  witnesses  arrived,  the 
subject  would  be  attended  with  less  em- 
barrassment. He  did  not  mean  it  to  be  at 
all  understood  that  he  should  be  ready  to 
accede  to  the  present  proposal,  because  it 
required  most  deliberate  and  anxious  con- 
sideration. < 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  rise  to 
offer  any  opinion,  but  merely  to  state  a 
few  pomts  for  the  attention  of  tho 
House.  He  admitted  that  the  special 
grounds  ought  to  be  established  at  the 
bar,  and  he  took  it  to  be  quite  clear, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  until  the  case  of 
the  Attorney-General  was  closed,  it  was 
competent  to  him  to  bring  forward  any 
evidence  with  which  he  might  be  furnish* 
ed.  If  this  application  had  never  been 
made,  the  Attorney-General  would  have 
been  entitled  to  call  on  the  other  side  to 
finish  their  cross«examinations  before  he 
concluded  his  case.  If  the  Queen's  coun« 
sel  replied  that  they  had  not  the  means  of 
doing  so  without  an  adjournment,  then  the 
case  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  would 
be  still  open,  and,  without  any  request  o€ 
this  kind,  they  might  call  and  examine  the 
Luganian  witnesses.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Queen's  counsel  required  no 
time  for  cross-examination,  then,  of  course, 
it  would  remain  for  the  other  side  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  what  course  it  would 
be  proper  to  adopt.  Tlie  facts  to  bo 
proved  by  these  new  witnesses  had  been 
opened  to  the  House  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Lord  Erskine  felt  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose, in  the  first  instance,  such  an  out- 
rage upon  public  justice,  as  that  of  in- 
terposing a  delay  in  the  middle  of  a 
case,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fresh 
witnesses.  No  such  instance  had  ever 
been  heard  of  in  any  court  of  justice*  In- 
deed, so  decidedly  averse  were  the  couK^^ 
to  interpose  delays  in  the  course  of  jus^* '^^ 
that  in  the  instance  of  the  assassinati^ 
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Mr.  Perceftl.  the  court  refined  to  give 
timei  on  en  application  on  belietf  of  the 
prisoner,  who  was  tried  for  murder,  to 
•end  to  Liverpool  to  obtain  witnetset  to 
prove  his  insanity.    This  was  on  an  appli- 
cation to  put  off  the  trial ;   but  an  appli- 
cation in  the  middle  of  a  trial  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  to  interpose  a  delay 
for  the   purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  wit- 
nesses, had  never  before  been  heard  of  in 
any  court  of  justice.  To  grant  such  an  ap- 
plication would  be  subversive  of  all  those 
principles  upon  which  the  security  and 
the  Hie  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom 
depended.    He  could  not  believe  that 
their  lordships  would  agree  to  it,  but  if 
they  did,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
enter  his  solemn  protest  against  such  a  de» 
cision.    He  had  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience to  himaelf,  at  his  advanced 
age,   to    state  upon   points   of  law    or 
evidence,  whatever   his  long  experience 
hi  courts  of  justice  enabled  him  to  do ; 
bat  if  such  an   application   as  the  pre- 
sent   was    agreed   to,    his   attendance 
would  be   useless,   as  his   knowledge  or 
e9rf>erienee   could   afterwards  be  of  no 
avail.    With  regard  to  the  decision  re- 
specting the  cross-examination,  he  cer- 
tainly never  understood  that  if  the  cross- 
examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
was  postponed,  that  that  was  to  autho- 
rise tne  prodoction  of  firesh  evidence  in  be- 
half of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  proposed  post- 
poning the  further  debate  until  to-morrow. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  observed,  that 
the  attomey^general  ought  first  to  be 
asked  whether  he  was  prepared  with  evi- 
dence to  support  his  application. 

The  Counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Lord  Chancdhr.^^Mr,  Attomey-Oene- 
ral,  do  yon  propose,  and  are  you  pre- 
pared, to  enter  into  any  proof  of  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  you  found  this  appli- 
cation ? 

Mr*  Aitomerf  G^fra/.— My  lords,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
House  such  proof  as  would  be  received 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^We  submit  to  your 
lordships  that  as  my  learned  friend  is  not 
even  ready  to  say  that  he  can  prove  this— 

Lord  ChancMor.'^The  question  was 
put  by  the  House  to  the  attomey^neral, 
and  no  other  person  is  authorized  to  inter- 
pose. Are  you  now  prepared  to  enter 
into  any  proof  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  you  fiMnnd  this  application  ? 
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Mr.  Attomej^GemraL^^l  will  state  to 
your  lordshipa  what  documents  I  have, 
and  what  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  bef<»re 
your  lordships.    I  hold  in  my  hand  Uie 
original  prods  verbal  taken  before  a  ma- 
gistrate at  Beauvais,  which  will  disdoae 
the  facts  to  which  those  witnesses  deposed 
before  him.    I  shall  be  enabled  to  satisfy 
your  lordsliips,  undoubtedly,  that  these 
persons  are  in  my  judgment  material  wit- 
nesses, and  it  woold  iH  have  become  me 
to  have  mode  this  application  to  your 
lordships  if  they  did  not  speak  to  facu  to 
which  I  referred  in  mv  opening.    I  shall 
also  be  able  to  lay  befote  your  lordships 
the  only  evidence  which  I  believe  is  ever 
required  In  the  courts  below ;  I  mean  the 
statement  of  persons,  from  the  letters  that 
have  been  recehred,  that  they  believe  the 
contents  of  those  letters  are  true.    I  be- 
lieve, in  an  application  of  this  kind  in  the 
courts  below,  that  is  all  that  is  required. 
When  I  made  the  applicstion  to  your 
lordships  I  was  not  aware  in  what  manner 
it  would  be  received  by  my  learned  friends, 
and  by  your  lordships.    I  b^  to  repeat^ 
that  I  thought  mysw  doing  no  more  than 
my  duty  in  making  it.    Having  made  this 
application,  it  is  for  your  lordships  to 
deal  with  it.    I  trust  I  shall  be  constderef 
as  having  done  no  more  than  my  dutj 
imperiously  called  upon  me  to  do. 

Mr,  Sdiaior  GeneraL'^Y our  lordshipa 
are  aware,  that  in  an  application  to  a 
court  of  justice  to  put  off  a  trial,  on  ac- 
count of  circumstances  tliat  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  partv  making  that 
application,  the  evidence  Dy  which  that 
application  is  supported,  is  of  a  very  differ-^ 
ent  character  and  iescription  from  that 
which  it  is  necessary  to  introduee  into  a 
court  of  justice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cause.  All  that  is  necessary  on  the  occa» 
sions  to  which  I  refer  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  a  party  shall  make  an  affidavit^ 
that  he  believes  the  witnesses  to  be  ma* 
terial,  and  that  he  is  informed  and  believes 
that  these  witnesses  will  arrive  at  the  time 
indicated  in  the  affidavit.  He  is  also  to 
explain,  not  by  the  positive  oath  of  as 
eye-witness,  but  from  the  information 
and  belief  of  the  party  making  the  affida- 
vit, that  such  and  such  facu  have  oc- 
curred which  ha^e  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  arrival  of  the  witnesses ;  and 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  if  an  affidavit 
were  transmitted  to  this  country,  sworo 
before  a  notary  in  a  foreign  country, 
stating  that  sucn  and  such  circumstances 
had  occurred  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
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not  do  justice  to  me,  if  you  receive  thai  which 
I  said,  if  }rou  refuse  to  receive  that  which  that 
persoQ  said  in  answer  to  roe. 

My  lords;  I  would  w'lsh  also  to  state  this 
to  your  lordships ;  it  may  be  said,  if  the  roo« 
ttve  be  fairly  got,  what  reason  can  there  be 
for  going  further?  and  it  may  be  urged,  that 
it  would  be  laying  down  a  daoserous  rule  to 
say,  that  what  may  be  got  out  afterwards  can- 
not be  material — that  when^a  witness  has 
^id,  *'  I  am  a  witness  in  the  cause,''  any 
thing  which  passed  in  a  subsequent  conver- 
sation, cannot  be  material  either  to  explain  or 
do  away  that  in  any  manner  whatever.  But, 
my  lords,  is  there  any  man,  accustomed  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say,  that  he  has  not  five  thousand 
times  seen  and  heard  that  stated,  as  to  which 
he  has  nut  at  the  moment  seen  that  any  thing 
said  afterwards  could  explain  or  do  away  the 
effect  of  it,  but  which  be  has  afterwards 
beard  explained  by  what  passed  afterwards, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  words  bore  a  very  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  which  they  would 
appear  to  bear  without  that  suMequent 
information  ?  If  that  be  so,  it  appears  to  me. 
It  would  be  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  the 
witness  to  refuse  to  hear  it,  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed upon  principles  which  do  not  obtain  the 
truth  of  the  case,  if  the  whole  of  the  conver* 
sation  is  not  to  be  heard;  and  that  a  conver- 
sation is  to  be  examined  into  in  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  a  witnesS|  as  where  it  has 
taken  place  with  a  party. 

My  lords ;  it  was  very  shortly  since,  that 
tliis  question  was  submitted  to  me.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that,  if  I  had  had  more  time, 
any  authorities  would  have  been  found  to 
support  the  opinion;  because,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  things  pass  inacoiut  of 
justice — I  am  not  aware  that  any  judge  was 
ever  called  upon  yet,  to  decide  Uie  question ; 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  moment  that  the 
subject  has  been  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  a  judge— because,  in  general,  in  the 
courts  below  the  questions  are  so  put,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  forjudges  to  decide  points  of 
this  sort,  but  another  question  is  immediately 
put  which  savea  the  necessity  of  deciding 
upon  it. 

My  lords ;  no  man  can  venerate  any  part  of 
the  law  more  than  I  do,  or  feel  a  greater  respect 
for  the  laws  as  they  are  administered ;  but  my 
conscientious  opinion  is,  that  the  rules  in  the 
courts  are  too  narrow— that  they  exclude  too 
much.  I  am  desirous  that  these  rules  should 
not  be  narrowed,  but  be  extended  as  fiir  as 
they  can  consistently  with  the  principles 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  judges.  I  therefore 
think,  that  if  the  point  occurred  in  a  court 
below,  I  should  certainly  feel  it  my  dut^  to 
hear  the  fiirther  part,  in  order  that  I  might 
judse  of  its  materiality  and  application ;  but 
feeling  myself  bound  .to  tell  the  jury,  that 
they  were  not  to  act  upon  the  facts  stated  in 
that  cQoveraation  as  facts  piov^,  but  to  coqp 


sider  that  which  was  stated  only  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  credit  of  the  witness.  I  have  felt 
it  my  ^uty  to  stale  the  opinion  which  I  enter- 
tain ;  feeling  it  a  ^reat  misfortune  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
judges— but  upon  these  grounds,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow — 

My  lords ;  aAcr  the  very  anxious  discossioQ 
and  consideration  of  the  questions  put  by  vour 
lordships,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my 
learned  brother  who  addressed  your  lordships 
first,  in  stating,  that  upon  the  fullest  consider- 
ation  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  I  concur  with  him  in  answering  those 
questions  in  the  negative.  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  any  arguments  or  reason, 
mg  upon  the  subject  at  length,  for  the  same 
reason  he  has  given— to  save  your  lordships 
time,  and  to  avoid  giving  you  unnecessary 
trouble,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  has  been  pleased  to  put  into  writing 
the  answers  in  which  several  of  us  concur^ 
and  the  reasoning  upon  which  those  answers 
are  founded ;  and  they  will  be  better  stat^ 
to  vour  lordships  and  to  the  court  than  I 
could  pretend  to  present  them  by  any  state- 
ment of  my  own.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
my  answer  to  this  question  stands  entirely 
upon  the  form  of  the  questions  put  to  us  by 
your  lordships ;  and  I  Mg  to  point  to  this  cir- 
cumstanciB  as  belonging  to  this  statement, 
that  it  supposes  and  assumes, that  the  witness 
in  the  courts  below,  to  wliom  it  is  proposed 
to  put  further  questions  in  explanation  of 
conversation  he  has  had  with  C.  D.  has  al- 
ready stated  his  motive;  for  unless  be  had 
already  stated  his  motive,  if  there  were  any 
thing  that  remained  to  be  stated  which,  either 
for  the  sake  of  his  consistency  or  character, 
he  was  desirous  should  be  staled,  I  should 
have  thought  in  the  courts  below  it  was  du« 
to  him,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  go  to 
the  full  extent  of  making  that  explanation. 
Mr.  Justice  Burromgh — 

My  lords;  knowing  perfectly  the  opinions 
which  will  be  delivered  by  the  lord  chief  jus- 
tice, and  concurring  in  the  reasons  he  will 
give,  upon  which  we  have  consulted  long  to- 
gether, I  will  merely  sav,  that  I  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  answer  which  has  been  delivered 
by  my  learned  brother  who  spoke  first,  and 
my  learned  brother  who  last  addressed  your 
lordships. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd-^ 

My  lords;  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
answer  the  questions  your  lordships  nave  pro- 
posed to  tlie  Judges,  in  the  negative.  J  shall 
abstain  from  stating  the  grounds  of  my  opi- 
nion, inasmuch  as  they  are  contained  in  those 
which  will  be  delivered  to  the  House  by  the 
lord  chief  justice ;  and  therefore  on  that  ac- 
count, I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  fiir- 
ther, than  by  saying,  that  I  agree  with  n\^ 
learned  brothers  wm>  are  of  opinion,  tk^^"^ 
these  questk>ns  must  be  answerea  in  the  ^^^ 
gative. 
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the  porition  in  which  we  now  are— I  beg  I  you  had  receWed  from  wme  pmoni  hen  to 

fcSTbecIc  Theodore  Mi^ood^i^or  U.e    -jr^jb^^^^^ 


parpose  of  putting  one  or  two  quettions ; 
and  then  I  shall  give  your  lordships  no 
further  trouble  in  cross-examination. 

Then  Teodoro  Mi^oochi  was  again  called  in, 
and  further  cross-examined  as  Follows  by 
Mr.  Broughsin,  through  the  mterprcla- 
tion  of  the  Marchese  di  Spineio. 

Do  you  know  one  Julius  Cssar  Gavazzi  ? 
I  never  beard  this  name  of  Julius  Cssar  Ga- 
vazzi ;  I  do  not  know  the  name. 

Do  you  know  the  name  of  Gavazzi?  In 
Italy  I  have  heard  this  name  of  Gavazzi,  and 
one  is  a  Jeweller  in  the  Coperto  dei  Fugini  at 
Milan ;  1  have  seen  him,  and  he  is  a  fat  roan; 
he  livcxl  there,  but  I  never  was  in  his  shop. 

It  being  suggested  whether  the  whole  of 
the  answer  hacTbeen  translated,  the  interpre- 
ters were  asked,  whether  the  witness  had 
said  that  he  understood  the  person  lived  there, 
but  he  did  not  know  it. 

The  interpreters  both  answered,  that  they 
did  not  hear  that  sUted  by  the  witness. 

I  heard  of  this  Gavazzi  by  name,  and  whe- 
ther he  was  the  Gavazzi  or  not,  I  cannot  tell. 

The  question  refers  to  a  Gavazzi  who  lives 
in  GreviUe-street,  Ilatton-gptrden,  or  who  did 
live  there  last  February  T  I  remember  that 
this  Gavazu  told  me  that  he  was  a  relation  of 
this  Gavazzi  of  Milan,  for  when  I  came  here 
to  London  I  met  with  this  youug  man,  and 
he  told  me  he  was  a  relation  to  that  of  Milan. 

The  question  refers  to  this  Gavazzi,  and 
not  to  the  other,  who  you  have  stated  was  the 
only  one.you  knew  ?    But  I  have  known  this 

Joung  roan  Gavazzi  only  during  the  few  days 
have  been  in  London. 

Did  not  this  London  Gavazzi  and  you  dine 
,  together  last  winter  for  eight  or  ten  days  to- 
'  gelher  ?    Not  for  eight  or  ten  days,  I  was  not 
here  ten  days. 

•  Did  you'not  dine  with  him  once  or  twice  in 
the  same  place?  Yes,  I  remember  I  did;  I 
dined  with  him  twice,  and  we  ate  some  rice. 

Now  that  you  recollect  it  all  so  accurately, 
even  to.  the  cfionery  was  not  this  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  his  lale  nuyesty  ?  The 
king  was  already  dead. 

Was  not  it  about  the  time,  near  the  time,  of 
his  m^esty's  death  ?  After  the  death  of  the 
king. 

Do  yon  roean  that  it  was  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  king  ?  I  think,  as  mr  as  I 
can  remember,  that  L  arrived  here  on  the  day 
.when  they  were  telling  roe  that  the  king  was 
already  buried. 

Did  not  you  show  Gavazzi  a  letter  which 
you  said  you  had  received  from  some  person  ? 
What  I  had  received  was  a  letter  that  came 
from  Milan  from  my  wife. 

The  question  docs  not  refer  to  that  letter 
at  all,  but  did  you  not  show  him  another 
letter,  which  you  told  Gavazzi  at  that  time 


dispatch 
to  ca^ry  abroad,  and  I  showed  only  the  ad* 
dress,  the  outside. 

Was  not  that  a  dispatch  which  you  were  to 
carr^  to  lord  Stewart  ?    It  was. 

Did  you  not  also  show  a  number  of  Napo- 
leons which  you  hud  received  at  the  sanae 
time  that  you  got  the  letter  ?    Yes,  for  my 
journey ;  I  counted  them  there. 

How  many  Napoleons  did  you  so  count?  I 
believe  there  were  eighty. 

Will  you  swear  there  were  not  150? — I 
cannot  swear,  but  what  I  remember  is,  that 
there  were  eighty,  and  I  can  swear  that  thej 
were  eighty  Napoleons  in  gold. 

Did  you  not  tell  Gavazzi  at  the  time,  that 
whoever  gave  ynu  this  had  given  you  more 
than  you  asked  to  pay  your  expenses  ?  He 
cannot  say  so,  because  I  have  asked  only  the 
monev  to  make  my  journev. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  Gavazzi 
that  they  gave  you  more  than  you  had  asked 
to  pay  your  journey?  I  cannot  swear  any 
sucn  thing,  liecause  I  have  asked  for  nothioz 
else  than  the  expenses  of  my  journey,  and 
Gavazzi  cannot  say  to  the  contrary. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  telJ  Ga- 
vazzi, that  whatever  you  asked,  tbey  gave  jou 
more  than  that  ?  But  I  cannot  swear  to  have 
asked  for  more,  nor  can  he  say  that  I  asked 
for  more,  and  as  I  have  once  sworn  lo  this,  I 
cannot  swear  to  this  a  hundred  times. 

Will  von  swear  that  you  did  not  say  to  Ga- 
vazzi, that  you  had  got  more  than  you  asked? 
I  never  sua  so ;  no. 

Do  you  know  one  Joseph  Visetti  ?  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  Giuseppe  Visetti. 

The  question  refers  to  a  person  who  lives 
near  Linuorpond-street  ?    You  may  say  Li- 

3uorpona-street,  for  I  cannot  remember  that ; 
came  here  in  a  sack,  and  I  went  away  in  a 
trunk,  and  I  do  not  know  the  English  lan- 
gua«;e,  and  I  cannot  remember. 

Inough  you  knew  nothing  about  Gavazzi, 
you  recollected  him  perfectly  well  the  mo- 
ment you  were  told  something  about  Uatton- 
garden  ?  I  recollected  it  bt'cause  I  knew  the 
name  of  Gavazzi,  not  because  I  knew  the 
garden  •  for  I  did  not  go  reading  what  is  put 
at  the  top  of  the  streets ;  I  do  not  know  the 
English. 

Do  yon  remember  an  Italian  that  dined 
frequently  at  the  same  place  where  you  and 
Gavazzi  dined  f  There  were  many  Italians 
who  came  there,  sat  down,  and  ate  the  rice 
which  was  prepared. 

Did  you  not  know  an  Italian  whom  you 
met  there,  who  accompanied  you  frequently 
up  and  down  London,  to  show  you  the  way, 
and  to  explain  things  to  you  ?  That  is  true ; 
because  he  served  me  asa  lacquais  de  place. 

What  was  his  name?  I  never  asked  him 
the  name  by  which  he  went. 

Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  cabinet- 
maker ?  It  was  said  that  he  was  a  carpenter 
orjoiner. 
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of  the  judges  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
circumstance,  tlmt  in  tliis  question  these 
words  occur,  namely,  **  and  being  re- 
examined by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
had  stated  what  induced  him  to  mention 
to  C.  D.  what  he  had  so  told  him.**  The 
learned  judges  having  laid  particular 
stress  upon  these  words,  I  think  it  m^ 
duty  to  state  to  your  lordships,  why  it 
appeared  to  me  that  those  words  should 
be  inserted.  My  lords,  the  question  put 
by  the  attorney-general  was,  *<  What  in- 
duced you  to  make  the  statement  to  Mar- 
rietti  that  you  were  a  witness  against  the 
Queen?"  He  answered  in  these  words, 
**  Marrietti  when  he  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit,  had  already  been  told  by  somebody 
that  I  was  a  witness  against  the  Queen, 
and  he  asked  me  whether  it  was  true 
what  he  had  heard,  that  I  was  a  witness 
against  her  majesty  ?  I  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  then  told  me**— and 
then  the  witness  was  stopped ;  so  that  the 
answer  of  the  witness  to  tnat  question  was 
an  answer  that  was  net  finished ;  and  I 
do  not  think,  that  I  should  have  been  jus- 
tified in  putting  the  question  in  the  terms 
upon  which  I  have  made  the  observation, 
it  there  had  not  another  question  been 
afterwards  put  in  these  words  :  **  Be- 
fore you  stated  to  Marrietti  that  you  were 
a  witness  upon  this  subject,  had  he  said 
any  thing  more  than  you  have  already 
stated  ?'*-*to  which  the  witness  answers. 
No/*— Therefore  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
to  be  clear,  upon  the  two  answers, 


it 


own, 


taken  together,  to  the  two  questions,  that 
the  statement  of  the  witness  was  this,— 
that  nothing  had  been  stated  to  him  be- 
fore he  declared  that  he  was  a  witness 
against  the  Queen,  except  what  I  have 
before  mentioned  to  your  lordships.  This 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  embrace  the 
whole  question.  We  are  now  to  decide 
—looking  at  what  has  passed  only  to  as- 
certain what  would  be  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  a  question  arismg  in  other 
courts— whether  this  question  is  or  not 
to  be  put,  reeard  being  had  to  the  general 
rules  of  evidence  and  applying  those  ge« 
neral  rules  of  evidence  to  a  case  in  which, 
at  it  seems  to  me,  upon  this  answer,  we 
must  take  the  witness  to  have  stated,  pre- 
viously to  his  having  stated,  that  he  was  a 
witness  for  the  Queen — the  inducement 
that  he  had  so  to  state.  My  lords,  it  is 
necessary  further  to  call  your  lordships 
attenUon  to  this— that  whatever  instruc- 
tions or  commands  you  may  give  me  to 
ioform  the  counsel  what  they  are  to  do, 


the  information  given  to  the  counsel  will 
not  bind  the  House  as  to  any  question 
any  noble  lord  may  put ;  and  if  any  ques- 
tion is  put  by  any  noble  lord,  it  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  circum- 
stance of — not  the  counsel  asking  the 
question — but  one  of  the  judges,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  putting  the  question. 
My  lords,  with  respect  to  any  opinion  I 
may  have  formed  upon  this  point,  I  do  not 
set  a  very  great  value  upon  it,  because,  as 
I  have  before  stated  to  your  lordships,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  me  of  late  years  to 
attend  to  this  subject  of  cross-examination, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  much  safer,  upon 
the  whole,  to  act  upon  the  general  opinion 
of  those  who  have  been  conversant  with 
such  matters,  than  to  act  upon  what 
would  be  my  own  opinion  before  I  heard 
what  I  have  now  heard  ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess to  your  lordships  I  have  been  long  in 
an  error,  if  the  rule  with  respect  to  re- 
examination or  cross-examination,  does 
not  go  the  whole  length  of  entitling  a  wit- 
ness to  have  the  whole  of  that  conversa- 
tion stated,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing that  opinion. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  concurring  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  opinion  stated 
hy  the  majority  of  the  judges,  and  reject- 
ing the  dissenting  opinion  of  one  of  them. 
They  had  fallen  into  the  present  difficulty 
by  using  a  term  which  could  not  be  found 
in  the  notes  of  the  short-hand  writer,  tha 
witness  having  never  used  the  word 
<<  conversation;**  and  he  would  ask  how  it 
was  possible  that  any  thing  which  Marrietti 
might  have  said,  afterwards  could  affisct 
the  motive  by  which  the  witness  had  been 
previously  influenced. 

Lord  Redesdale  acknowledged  that  he 
felt  himself  in  an  awkward  situation,  dif- 
fering, as  he  did,  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  Tof  the  judges.  The  principle 
on  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  their 
lordships  ought  to  act  was  clearly  laid 
down  in  the  books  as  well  as  in  practice. 
That  principle  was,  that  witnesses  should 
state  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was  manifest,  that  they  had  not 
the  whole  truth  before  them  until  an 
answer  was  given  to  the  disputed  question. 
The  witness  himself  was  proceeding  to 
state  something  further,  when,  he  was 
stopped.  It  had  been  admitted,  that  ^ 
the  witness  bad  held  a  conversation  '««'^'^^ 
one  of  the  parties,  the  whole  of  the    ^^ 
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out  with  a  gentlemtn,  #hoin  joc  found  In 
the  great  house?    Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  go  from  thence  with  that  gentle* 
man  io  his  chambers  ?    No. 

Did  you  not  go  with  him  somewhere?  With 
this  gentleman  I  went  no  where. 
•  Who  was  (his  gentleman  that  you  came 
out  wiih  ?    What  I  remember  ift,  that  it  iras 
Mr.  Powell. 

Will  you  swear,  that  you  did  not  ep  with 
your  lacquais  de  place  and  Mr.  Poweliimme- 
diately  from  what  you  call  the  Cort£  to  Mr. 
Powcirs  chambers  in  Lincoln's  inn  ?  With 
Mr.  Powell  I  did  not  go. 

Did  you  not  at  that  time  make  tn  appoint- 
ment to  go  the  same  evening  at  six  o*aoek  to 
Mr.  PowelPs  chambers?    I  did. 

Did  yon  not  go  that  evening  neeOrding  to 
the  appointment?    I  did. 

You  are  understood  to  say,  that  you  went 
several  times  backwards  and  forwards  to  thai 
house  wi  ih  your  lacquais  de  plate  i    Y  es. 

Did  you  not  upon  one  or  these  oecasient 
go  from  Mr.  Powell's  with  a  note  to  that 
same  great  house  ?    i  did. 

Diclyou  go  in  upon  that  Occaskm  \ao,  and 
)eave  yo«ir  lacquais  de  pku:e  ootside  the 
gate  ?  I  believe  to  have  left  him  outside  the 
door,  but  I  cannot  say  for  a  cerlamty. 

Was  not  this  great  house  Carlton- house  f 
The  name  of  the  house  I  never  heard,  it  was 
said  it  was  the  house  of  the  king. 

Were  there  pillars  before  the  door  ?  I  know 
that  the  people  entered  by  a  small  dctor,  and 
as  soon  as  they  got  in  there  was  a  porter. 

Did  you  see  no  pillars  upon  the  house?  I 
saw  some  ancient  Grecian  columns^  but  I 
paid  no  attention  to  them;  I  saw  the 
columns. 

Afler  you  entered  the  outer  gate  was  there 
a  court  in  the  inside  between  the  bouse  and 
the  street?  There  was  a  court  between  the 
house  and  the  columns. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Powell 
i^ut  your  expenses  in  the  presence  of  your 
lacquais  de  place?    I  do  not  remember. 

'  Did  Mr.  Powell  say  to  you,  in  the  presence 
of  the  lacquais  de  place,  that  money  was 
no  Object,  and  that  you  might  have  more  if 
you  wanted  it?  No. 
'  Will  you  swear  that?  I  sW^ar  that  Mr. 
Powell  never  said  that. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  never,  in  the  pre- 
BOnce  of  that  lacquais  de  pk^e,  said  any 
thing  to  that  purport  ?  Mr.  Powell  never  held 
this  sort  of  discourse. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powell  never  spoke  to  yon  at 
all  about  this  business  of  the  Queen  f 

The  Attorney  General  objected  to  evidence 
of  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Brougham  appealed  to  their  lordships. 
Was  it  meant  to  be  said  that  he  could  not, 
upon  cross-examination,  ask  this  question? 
Was  it  meant  to  be  contended  thai  it  was  an 
irregular  question?  Non  cottttal,  that  Mr. 
Fi»weU  had  saidlbitor  any  thing  ebe*  }^r 


majesty'a  oouniel  knew  not  Mr.  Poweli ;  tbej 
had  not  upon  the  record  any  description  of 
Mr.  Powell ;  but  any  thing  he  might  have 
said  was  as  much  and  as  fair  matter  of  evi* 
dence  in  this  case  as  any  thing  else. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  informed,  that  he  wns 
entitled  to  ask  this  witness,  whether  Mr. 
P(\,well  did  or  did  not  say  such  and  such  » 
thing  to  him,  with  a  view  by*and-by,  if  ho 
desired,  to  call  Mr.  Powell  to  contradict  bin. 

Mr.  Brmi^Jbtfni.— Do  you  mean  to  represent 
that  you  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Powell  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen?  On 
what  do  you  mean ;  I  do  not  tmderstand  what 
yon  say. 

Do  yon  mem  to  say  that  Mr«  Powell  hsa 
never  spoken  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  tlM 
Queen  ?  Mr.  Powell  spoke  to  me  on  this  bu- 
siness at  Milan,  when  i  made  my  first  de^* 
sition ;  but  afler  that  we  have  never  spoked 
any  more  upon  this  subject. 

Did  you  ever  see  this  letter  before  [a  letter 
being  shown  to  the  witness]  ?  I  never  saw 
it ;  f  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Long;  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Long?  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
such  a  name  as  Long. 

Were  you  ever  at  the  Globe4avem,  the 
place  where  you  used  to  meet  Gavazzi  and 
the  others  at  dinner?  Yes,  I  met  thern^ 
but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  tavern, 
for  I  divl  not  look ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write. 

Do  you  know  the  master  of  that  tavetn  ?  If 
I  were  to  see  him,  I  should  know  him. 

After  your  first  examination  in  this  place» 
have  you  ever  seen  either  Mr.  Powell  or  his 
clerk  ?    Yes,  I  have. 

Have  you  seen  them,  or  one  of  them,  fre* 
duently  ?  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  sometimes, 
for  he  comes  into  the  place  where  we  are,  and 
I  have  seen  him  sometimes,  but  I  cannot  re- 
collect precisely  (he  number  of  times. 

How  long  were  you  ever  with  him  or  them 
at  any  one  of  those  times  ?  I  have  seen  him 
coming  to  others,  and  I  merely  paid  him  my 
respects ;  and  I  saw  him  the  other  day  when 
he  came  to  ask  for  my  certificate. 

Turn  and  look  at  this  person ;  is  that  the 
master  of  the  house  f  [A  persoh  stated  to  be 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  James  Ix>ng»  being 
pointed  out  to  the  witness.]  Yes,  I  know 
nim. 

Did  you  employ  that  person,  not  being 
able  to  write  yourself,  to  write  a  letter  for  you 
to  a  Mrs.  Blackwell }  He  has  written  twice 
for  Die)  onee  to  Mr.  Hyatti  and  the  seoood 
time  to  Mrs.  Blaekwell. 

Should  yoo  know  either  of  those  lettera 
again  if  it  were  to  be  shown  to  youP  I  havo 
not  seen  the  letters,  because  I  tMd  him,  ^  Do 
me  the  favour  to  write  for  me,"  and  he  wrote 
those  letters,  end  then  he  told  me,  **  Here 
are  the  letters  which  I  have  written,"  but  I 
never  took  thens,  and  I  cannot  reoegniae  them. 

Mr.  Bpougimm  staled,  that  he  poopotsdt» 
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and  having  done  io  lome  time,  I  was  never 
reprimanded,  or  even  admonished  by  her  ro^al 
highness  that  I  bad  done  any  thing  which 
was  wrong. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a 
friend  of  M"*  Demont  ?  I  have  never  tried 
to  search  into  other  people's  business. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Krouse  was  a 
friend  of  M"*  Demont  or  not  ?  I  do  not 
know. 

Are  you  yourself  a  friend  of  M°*  Demont  ? 
Yes,  I  have  known  her  in  the  house  of  her 
royal  highness. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the 
name  of  countess  Colombier  in  London  ?  I 
know  she  had  assumed  the  name  of  Cobm- 
bier,  but  never  the  name  of  countess  Colom- 
bier. 

Do  you  know  whether  she  assumed  the 
name  of  countess  Cobmbier  in  Frith-street, 
and  dropped  it  in  Oxford-street  ?  I  have  said 
that  I  have  never  known  that  she  had  ever 
taken  the  name  of  countess  Colombier. 

You  have  said  that  you  assumed  different 
names  at  different  times,  that  as  to  one  name 
you  wished  no  inquiry  to  be  made,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  difficulties  or  inconveniences ; 
have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  House 
the  number  of  names  you  have  assumed 
within  the  last  ten  years?  I  have  never 
changed  my  name  before  I  changed  for  these 
last  two  times. 

Lord  KingHon, — You  have  stated  in  your 
eross-ezaminatton  that  you  were  not  offered 
any  money  to  induce  you  to  come  here  to 
give  your  evidence ;  have  you  been  offered 
any  money  by  any  person,  or  has  any  body 
endeavoured  to  persuade  you  not  to  give  your 
evidence  here  since  you  arrived  in  England  ? 
No  one  has  ever  made  me  a  promise  of 
money,  ami  no  one  has  ever  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  comins,  because  I  never 
have  communicated  this  £ine  to  any  body. 

Marquis  of  fiiicAixgAinR.— -Uow  long  have 
you  been  acquainted  with  Marrietti  ?  Since 
iny  arrival  in  London. 

Is  he  a  banker  in  Milan  P  I  know  at 
Milan  the  fiunily  of  Marrietti. 

Are  they  bankers  at  Milan  ?  It  is  said 
they  are  bankers,  but  I  never  had  any  busi- 
ness with  them. 

Who  is  the  Marrietti  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  this  country  ?  I  have  known  three 
brothers  Marrietti. 

In  London  ?    In  London. 

You  have  said,  in  the  course  of  your  exa- 
mination,, that  one  of  the  Marrictti's  knew  of 
your  being  a  witness  in  this  cause,  have  you 
not }  I  have  said  that  Marrietti  knew  that  I 
was  a  witness  when  I  told  him  so. 

Did  anjr  one  of  the  Marrietti's,  whom  you 
avB  accjuainted  with  in  London,  make  any 
proposition  to  you  tinichins  the  evidence  vou 
were  to  give  in  this  cause  r  Guiseppe  Mar- 
rietti came  to  my  lodgings  one  day,  and  told 
me  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me ;  and  he  told 
me  that  he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Brougham, 

voL.n. 


tlie  brother  of  the  attoraey-geneial  of  tho 
Queen,  who   had  called   upon  him  in  th^ 
morning,    and   inquired  whether  he  knew 
me;     he    answered    that    he    knew    me; 
then  the  brother  of  Mr.  Brougham  asked 
him  whether  he  mi^htbe  able  to  learn  from 
me  something  relatmz  to  her  majesty ;  Mr. 
Marrietti  added,  as  Messrs.  Brou«;nams  have 
done   me  some   service  whilst  I  had  some 
transactions  with  her  royal  highness,  I  should 
like  to  render  them  also  some  service ;  how- 
ever, before  I  communicate  to  you  what  I 
have  got  to  say,  I  beg  to  tell  you,  that  I  come 
as  a  friend,  and  not  to  dissuade  you  from 
doing  what  you  have  resolved ;   having  also 
represented  to  Mr.  Broueham  that  I  would 
not  either  commit  myself7  or  wished  that  the 
parties  should  commit  themselves;   and  he 
added,  as  ministers  will  not  grant  the  list  of 
witnesses,  or  the  head  of  charges  agiunst  her 
majesty,  we  should  like  to  know  something 
from  you,  if  you  know  any  of  the  witnesses, 
if  you  know  their  number,  and  if  jrou  can  in- 
form us  about  any  thing  concernmg  the  de- 
positions they  have  made ;  then  I  answered, 
that  although  I  knew  something,  I  would  not 
tell  it,  for  it  would  commit  me ;   but  I  knew 
only  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  I  knew 
no  deposition  of  any  other  witness,  and  I 
could  give  him  no  other  account.    Mr.  Mar- 
rietti flulded,  that  it  was  wished  to  know  so 
much,   that  her  majesty  the  Queen  might 
preface  her   own   defence.     Afterwards  he 
asked  me,  whether  I  might  know  something 
concerning  the   deposition,  repeating  again 
his  assurances,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  know 
this  from  me  to  commit  myself,  or  to  commit 
any  of  the  parties ;  I  remember  no  more. 

Did  Marrietti  at  any  time  give  yoti  any 
advice  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  in 
this  cause  ?    Never. 

Did  Marrietti  offer  you  any  money  in  res- 
pect of  the  evidence  you  were  to  give? 
Never. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  informed  Mr. 
Brougham,  that  if  there  was  any  other  ques- 
tion which  he  wished  to  put  as  to  this  inter- 
view, he  would  willingly  put  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  there  was  not.  He 
had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  an- 
swers already  obtained,  though  others  might 
be. 

Earl  Grejf, — ^Had  you  ever  gone  by  the 
name  o.^  Milani  before  you  came  to  England  ? 
I  took  this  name  in  Paris. 

At  what  time,  in  what  year,  did  you  take 
that  name  in  Paris  ?  Four  or  five  days  before 
I  set  out  for  England. 

When  was  tltatP  In  the  month  of  July 
last  year. 

What  was  your  motive  for  taking   that 
name  at  that  lime  in  Paris?    As  I  Ipiew  that 
I  was  known  in  London  by  my  own  name,  I 
endeavoured  to  shelter  myself  against  axs^s^w- 
convcniencc  that  might  happen  to  me^ 

What  tumult  had  bapi^ened  at   "  ^ 

4-? 
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Earl  Grey.— -How  couM  you  keep  tbttac- 
county  when,  as  you  have  stated,  you  caa  nei- 
ther read  nor  write?  The  book  of  the  post 
teaches  all,  shovrs  all  eipeoses. 

You  are  understood  to  state,  that  you  can 
neither  read  nor  write  f  I  know  only  to  write 
my  name  very  ill,  and  hardly  that. 

That  is  all  you  know  ?  I  am  not  fit  either 
to  write  letters,  or  to  keep  accounts. 

The  following  Extract  was  read  from  the 
printed  Minutes,  page  14 1. 

'*  How  long  were  you  in  Eneland  at  that 
period,  when  you  lived  with  Mr.  Hyatt  at 
Gloucester?  This  I  cannot  remember,  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  book  in  which  I  have 
marked  the  time. 

**  About  how  long  were  you  in  Mr.  Hyatt's 
service  P  This  is  the  same  answer,  because  I 
have  not  the  book  in  which  I  put  down  how 
long  I  was  there." 

How  do  you  eiplain  that  f  Non  In  cui  ho 
marcato,  but,  di  marcare. 

Interpreter. — It  appears  to  her  majesty's 
interpreter,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  he 
means,  that  he  has  not  the  book  In  which  he 
used  to  mark. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  tou  have  not  the 
book  in  which  you  put  this  down,  or  that  you 
kept  no  book  in  which  you  entered  such 
things  ?  I  said  I  had  no  book  of  any  sort  to 
mark  upon,  for  I  do  not  know  how  to  read  ot 
write. 

The  interpreter  was  asked^  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  literal  meamne  of  the  words 
*^  quanto  mi  recordo,"  which  bad  been  fre- 
quently used  ?  to  which  he  answered,  <^  accord- 
ink  to  the  best  of  my  recollection." 

The  interpreter  was  asked,  whether  **  I 
came  in  a  sack,  and  went  away  in  a  trunk,'' 
was  not  an  Italian  proverb  ?  to  which  he  an- 
swered that  it  was. 

The  Witness,  and  also  the  Counsel  were  di- 
rected to  withdraw. 


The  Marquis  of  Latudomn  said,  he 
would  take  that  opportunitv,  before  the 
summing  up  of  the  counsel,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and 
of  the  House,  to  a  letter  which  had 
that  morning  appeared  in  all  the  public 
journals.  The  letter  was  dated  '*  Milan, 
Aug.  21,  1820,^'  and  purported  to  be 
from  M.  Marrietti  to  his  son.  One  of  the 
learned  counsel  at  the  bar  had  commented 
yesterday  upon  the  extraordinary  contents 
of  that  letter,  and  had  also  mentioned  the 
communication  which  he  had  upon  it 
with  the  noble  earl  opposite.  He  (the 
marquis)  had  not,  however,  seen  this  let- 
ter until  he  read  it  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers.  Now  tliat  it  had  gone  before  the 
public,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  copied 
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into  the  public  prints  all  over  Etirope,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  the  subjece 
formally  before  their  lordships,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  receiving  that  explanation 
which  he  trusted  would  relieve  his  majes- 
ty's   government    from    the    imputation 
which  the  letter  was  otherwise  calculated 
to  reflect  upon  them.    For  this  purpose 
he  begged  leave,  first,  to  ask  the  nohle 
earl  oppoaite,  if  his  majesty's  government 
had  had  an  accredited  agent  of  the  name 
of  colonel  Brown  at  Milan,  to  whom  in- 
structions upon  the  subject  of  his  missioa 
bad  been  sent  ?  In  putting  this  question, 
and    alluding  to    the   office  of  colonel 
Brown,  he  begged  by  no  means  to  be  un- 
derstood as  putting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  propriety  or  improprieUr 
of  the  colonel's    conduct,    whatever  it 
should  turn  out  to  be.    If  it  were  proper 
to  entertain  such  a  charge  as  this — a  point 
upon  which  he  did  not  mean  now  to  enter 
-—he  was  free  to  confess,  he  did  not  know 
how  the  charge  could  be  proceeded  upon 
or  substantiated  without  there  being  an 
accredited  agent  abroad  to  superintend 
the  transnussion  of  evidence.    But  the 
moment  the  government  had  senr  that  ac- 
credited'  agent  abroad,  his  language  and 
conduct  became  fit  matter  for  inquiry,  so 
far  as  it  was  calculated  to  involve  or  com* 
promise  the  character  and  dignity  of  his 
niajesty's    government.     It  was  in  that 
view  only,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  office  of  the  agent,  if 
such  he  was,  that  he  now  solicited  an  ex- 

flanation  from  the  noble  earl  opposite, 
n  doing  so,  he  was  very  far  from  imput- 
ing to  the  noble  earl  opposite,  or  to  his 
colleague,  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  that  they  had  ever 
entertained' any  intention  of  giving  in- 
structions to  an  accredited  agent,  the 
eflect  of  which  must  necessarily  be,  the 
employment  of  that  agent  abroad,  under 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  govern* 
ment  at  home,  in  an  improper  interference 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice.  But 
their  lordships  would  see,  from  the  nature 
of  M.  Marnetti's  letter,  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  the  disclaimer  of  his  majesty's 
government  should  be  confined  to  the' 
learned  counsel  who  first  called  the  noble 
earl's  attention  to  the  letter,  but  that  it 
should  also  be  made  in  the  most  puhlic 
and  formal  manner.  It  was  not  enough, 
that  if,  upon  any  occasion,  an  agent 
abroad  should  be  found  to  violate  his  duty 
(and  to  travel  out  of  his  instructions  must 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  his  duiy)^  that 
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those  who  employed  him  should  merely 
say,  that  he  haa  no  instructions  to  commit 
their  name  to  any  purpose  of  threat  or 
intimidation :  they  must  go  further  than 
that,  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  public. 
The  letter  to  which  he  alluded,  came  from 
M.  Marriettiy  a  banker  at  Milan,  than 
whom  a  more  respectable  person  did  not 
exist.    The  paragraph  in  that  letter  to 
which  he  called  their  lordships'  attention 
was  as  follows : — **  The  object  of  this,  my 
letter,  is  only  to  inform  you,  that  it  has 
been  written  to  colonel  Brown,  here,  that 
you  behaved  yourself  ill,  relatively  to  the 
things  which  interest  the  royal  court  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales ;  for  which  reason 
ou  are  watched  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
as  been  in  agitation/ that  a  command, 
called  ,the  Alien  bill,  should  be  signiBed 
to  you  to  leave  the  country ;  and  espe- 
cially for  the  express  reason,  that  you  have 
sought  to  discover  from  this  M.  Saccliini, 
a  Milanese,  what  he  had  deposed  against 
the  above  royal   princess.*'     This  para- 
graph contained  a  severe  charge;  what 
could  be  more  unjust  than  to  threaten  a 
person  under  such  circumstances  with  the 
terrors  of  the  Alien  bill  ?  Such  an  inter- 
ference, if  made,  was  most  unjustifiable ; 
and  the  more  particularly  when  the  con- 
duct  of  the  individual  against  whom  it 
was  levelled,  was  within  the  strict  limits 
of  propriety  and  justice.    Now,  if  this 
letter  should   ultimately  prove   to  have 
been  written  by  colonel  Brown,  and  that 
he  was  an  accredited  a^ent  of  his  ma- 
jesty Vgovemment— and  if  it  should,  as  he 
had  no  doubl  was  the  fact,  prove  to  have 
been  written  without  the  sanction  of  the 
government  at  home — then  the  kine's  mi- 
nisters were  not  only  bound  to  disavow 
the  intention  imputed  to  them,  but  to  de- 
mand from  their  agent  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.    If  agents  abroad  could  be 
suffered  to  act  in  this  manner  without  re- 
proof, then  the  language  used  by  them 
would  necessarily  be  considered  as  involv- 
ing the  character  of  the  government  at 
home ;  and  of  course,  from  its  natural  in- 
fluence,   would    create    an  indbposition 
abroad,  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  which 
would  prevent  their  coming  here  at  any 
time  to  perform  that  duty  which  justice 
might  require,  and  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  very  willing  to  tender.  On  these 
grounds,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  put 
the  following  questions  to  the  noble  earl 
opposite,  on  the  subject  of  this  letter : — 
First,  was  colonel  Brown  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  king's  government  abroad  i 


and,  secondly,  if  he  were  such,  whether 
his  majesty's  ministers,  when  they  were 
appri2^d  of  this  letter,  had  taken  any  steps 
to  ascertain  from  colonel  Brown,  whether 
he  had  acted,  in  the  manner  imputed  to 
him  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  not 
the  smallest  hesitation  in  giving  the  noble 
marquis  the  explanation  he  desired,  as  far 
as  it  was  in  his  power  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  give  it ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
surprised  at  the  question,  he  felt  tho- 
roughly obliged  to  the  noble  marquis  for 
putting  it,  and  thereby  enabling  him  to 
give  the  explanation  which  he  was  now 
about  to  oner.  He  begeed  in  the  first 
place  to  assure  the  noble  lord,  in  the 
fullest  and  most  positive  manner,  that  he 
was  wholly  and  utterly  ignorant  of  there 
being  sucn  a  person  in  this  country  as 
the  younger  Marrietti.  He  certainly  did 
know  that  there  was  a  respectable  banker 
of  that  name  in  Milan  ;  but  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  there  being  any  relative  of  his 
here,  and  his  noble  friend  (lord  Sidmouth) 
was  just  as  ignorant  as  he  was  of  that  cir- 
cumstance ;  so  that  it  was  clearly  impos- 
sible for  either  of  them  to  have  had  the 
most  remote  notion  of  applying  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alien  bill  against  a  person, 
of  whose  residence  here  they  were  utterly 
ignorant.  He  could  also  assure  the 
House,  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  even 
the  sound  of  the  name  of  the  other  per- 
son alluded  to  in  the  letter  as  any  noble 
lord  who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  it. 
After  clearing  away  by  this  explanation, 
which  showed  the  utter  impossibility  of  ei« 
ther  his  own  or  his  noble  colleague's  in  ten* 
tion  to  apply  the  Alien  bill  to  M.  Marrietti, 
of  whose  existence  they  were  wholly  ig- 
norant, he  would  proceed  to  answer  the 
more  immediate  question  of  the  noble 
marquis.  Before  he  did  this,  however,  he 
begged  to  state,  that  at  the  moment  when 
Mr.  Brougham  had  apprised  him  of  this 
letter,  he  authorised  him  to  take  the  first 
and  earliest  opportunity  of  apprising  the 
younger  Marrietti,  that  he  might  live  here 
with  perfect  impunity,  as  long  as  he  liked, 
from  the  operation  of  the  Alien  act;  that 
he  might  at  once  remove  from  his  mind 
any  impression  of  apprehension  from  the 
operation  of  that  law*  With  respect  to 
what  iuippened  at  Milan,  it  was  quite  clear 
he  was  in  no  condition  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  give  a  full  explanation ;  for  he 
could  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  oc- 
currence had  been  which  gave  Tv*fevsi'^'*' 
letter.    As  to  colonel  Bio  wo,  Vv*^^^^'^'^ 
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difficuky  whaleTer  in  •eating  that  be  wtf  • 
qualified  accredited  ageni  of  the  govera- 
nent  respecting  this  caae.  The  noble 
marquia  nad  the  candour  to  aay,  that  if 
aucb  a  case  as  this  was  to  be  proceeded 
upon,  it  could  not  be  substantiated  with- 
out the  appoJQtoient  of  some  agent 
abroad.  He  was  not  himself  acquainted 
with  colonel  Brown,  but  he  had  the  assur- 
ance of  those  on  whom  he  could  implicitly 
relvi  that  a  more  respectable  man  than 
colonel  Brown  could  not  be  found  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  a  business.  On  look- 
ing at  the  letter,  be  confessed  that,  with 
every  disposition  to  place  credence  in 
what  was  said  by  so  respectable  a  person 
as  M.  Marrietti  at  Milan,  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  it  r,eferred  as  clearly  and 
directly  to  colonel  Brown  as  the  noble 
marquis  seemed  to  suppose.  He  was  very 
ready  to  admit  that  it  was  liable  to  such  a 
construction ;  but  he  still  did  not  think 
the  communication  was  conveyed  in  terms 
so  decisive  as  to  implicate  colonel  Brown; 
but  this  was  mere  conjecture  on  his  part, 
and  be  agreed  that  the  letter  had  some 
ambiguity  about  it.  With  respect  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  marquis 
jon  the  subject  of  making  inquiry  from 
colonel  Brown,  he  had  to  inform  their 
lordships,  that,  on  the  very  day  the 
learned  counsel  had  communicated  to  hujp 
M.  Marrietti's  letter,  he  had  not  only  dis- 
avowed it,  but  ordered  a  letter  to  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  colonel  Brown,  deairing 
a  full  explanation  upon  the  subject.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  could  do  nothing 
more  than  what  he  bad  already  done,  as 
the  matter  stood ;  and  it  was  equally  clear 
that,  whatever  should  prove  to  oe  the  re- 
sult, his  majesty's  government  could  not, 
in  the  most  remote  degree,  be  implicated 
by  it.  He  could  assure  their  lordships, 
that,  in  every  letter  of  instructions  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  government 
agents  abroad  upon  this  business,  it  was 
desired  that  ev^y  facility  should  be  given 
the  witnesses  for  the  Queen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  to  those  of  the  opposite  side.  He 
atill  felt  persuaded  that  colonel  Brown,  in 
answer  to  the  requisition  made  to  him, 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  a  full 
and  proper  explanation.  The  govern- 
ment had  at  present  demanded  that  expla- 
nation, and  they  could  do  no  more. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdotvn  expressed 
himself  satisfied  with  the.explanation  given. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  could  not  help 
hoping  that  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  conduct  of  colonel  Brown  would 
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appear  juatifiabie.    At  dl  events,  what* 
ever  might  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
colonel  and  of  thoae  of  whom  he  was  the 
agent,  the  House  and  the  country  must 
look  to  the  statute  with  a  feeling  of  the 
strongest  indignation.    It  was  not  to  the 
j  possible  lenity  with  which  power  migbt 
be  exercised  that  he  looked,  but  to  the 
statute  which  lay  be&re  their  lordships, 
the  existence  of  which  was  calculated  to 
operate  upon  men's  minds,  and  detes  them 
from  acting  the  part  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  truth  to  which  their  conscience 
directed  them.   If  colonel  Brown  had  said 
what  had  been  imputed  to  him  to  Mar- 
rietti, he  had  used  an  influence  which  no 
authority  could  justify;  but,  if  the  me- 
nace was  merely  in  the  appreheosioo  of 
Marrietti,  it  was  the  law  atill  that  operated. 
However  that  atatute   might   be  acted 
upon    by  men,  the  law  itself  made  an 
impression  that  would  tend  to  the  per- 
version of  justice.    If  colonel  Brown  had 
so  far  forgotten  his  duty  as  to  make  uae 
of  the  threat  alluded  to  in  that  letter, 
then  he  roust  pronounce  him,  acting  as  a 
public  officer,  to  be  a  great  state  delin- 
quent.   If  the  colonel  was  free  from  the 
imputation,  then  it  was  the  impression  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Alien  bill  that  made 
Marrietti  write  as  he  had  done ;  it  was  the 
fearful  solicitude  for  the    safety  of  hia 
child  that  induced  him  to  warn  his  son  of 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of  o&nd- 
ing  persons  in  power  in  this  country.    So 
that,  in  either  case,  their  lordships  had  a 
practical  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cfiecta 
of  this  most  unwarrantable  statute.    He 
should  uot  now  detain  their  lordships  by 
a  repetition  of  his  arguments  against  the 
impolicy  of  the  Alien  hill;  but  he  roust 
beg  the  House  to  recollect,  that  when  he 
had  opposed  that  bill,  the  character  of 
the  ministers  who  were   to  exercise  its 
provisions  was  quoted  as  an  argument-?- 
certainly  not  a  very  parliamentary  or  very 
wise  argument  in  a  free  country-^but  it 
was  quoted  as  an  argument,  to  show  the 
visionary  nature  of  the  dangerous  effisct 
which  he  had  apprehended  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  statute.    But  did  not  the 
result  support  and  justify  his  opinion,  that 
the  operation  of  this  most  impolitic  law 
did  not  depend   upon  the   character  of 
those  who  were  to  administer  it,  but  that 
it  was  in  itself  a  law  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  might  operate  to  the  perveraton 
of  justice  I  And  here  was  an  instance  in 
^ich  it  was  calculated  to  have  such  an 
effect. 
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The  Connsel  were  agam  calted  io. 

The  Attorney  General,-^ Am  I  to  ui>- 
dersliDd  that  the  Queen's  attorney-general 
does  not  contemplate  any  further  crosi-> 
examination  at  any  time  f 

Mr.  Brougham,— At  no  time. 

SUMMING  UP. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General— 

'  My  Lords;  my  learned  friend*  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  counsel  for  the  Queen, 
having  closed  bis  third  long  and  elaborate 
cross-examination  of  Theodore  Majoochi, 
and  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  it  is 
our  intention  to  adduce  in  support  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  this  bill,  being 
new  before  your  lordiibips,  it  is  my  duty 
io  address  you  in  support  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  in  the  preamble  of 
this  measure ;  and  I  trust,  my  lords,  that 
I  shall  be  allowed,  for  a  few  moments  at 
least,  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of 
myself  and  those  learned  friends  of  mine 
who  are  associated  with  me  upon  this 
occasion,  to  say  a  very  few  words  as  to 
the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  and 
the  principles  by  which  we  nave  been  ac- 
tuated in  conducting  this  most  anxious 
inquiry.  My  lords,  this  moment  my  learn- 
ed friend,  the  attorney  general,  received 
instructions  from  your  lordships  to  lay 
before  your  lordships  the  evidence  in 
support  of  the  charges  contained  in  this 
bill,  he,  in  conjunction  with  myself  and 
the  friends  who  are  around  me,  directed 
our  most  anxious  attention  to  collect  all 
the  evidence  that  was  to  be  adduced  in 
support  of  those  charges.  We  weighed-— 
we  considered — all  the  materials  and  every 
part  of  the  evidence  which  we  thought 
bore  at  all  upon  this  question ;  every  part 
of  the  evidence  which  we  thotight  ma- 
terial to  this  inquiry ;  and  without  regard 
to  the  influence  or  the  impression  whidi  it 
might  create,  we  thought  it  our  duty  fully* 
fairly,  and  candidly  to  present  it  to  your 
lordships.  I  trust,  my  fords,  that  in  pur- 
suing this  course  we  have  faithfully  dis- 
charged the  duty  that  your  lordships  im- 
posed upon  us.  We  felt  we  were  not  to 
make  ourselves  parties  in  this  inquiry :  we 
were  acting  under  your  lordships'  direc- 
tion; and  we  have  pursued  that  course 
Which  I  have  stated,  honestly,  faithfully, 
and  fairly,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment 
and  our  ability. 

My  lords ;  the  task  that  is  now  imposed 
upon  me  is,  to  point  out  to  your  lordships 
attention,  the  leading  facts  contained  in 
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the  evidence  that  has  been  delivered  at 
yoor  lordsbipa  bar.  The  difficulty  which 
I  have  to  oomluit  with  upon  the  present 
aceasiOD  is,  that  I  know  not  what  I  am  to 
oppose.  I  know  none  of  the  arguments 
that  are  to  be  olbred  by  way  of  defence 
on  the  other  side.  I  know  none  of  the 
facts—if  facts  there  be^-upon  which  the 
defence  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  is  to  be 
rested.  All,  therefore,  that  I  can  do- 
all  that  my  present  duty  imposes  upon 
me— IS,  to  show,  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  cause,  and  with  the  evidence  which  has 
now  been  laid  before  your  lordships,  how 
the  allegations  and  charges  contained  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill  are  made  out 
and  established. 

My  lords ;  I  trust  that  in  referring  to 
the  evidence  (which  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  lordshipsby  reading),  but  in  referring 
to  the  evidence  which  we  have  had  the 
painful  task  for  so  many  days  of  unfold* 
11^  before  your  lordships,  I  shall  not  be 
guilty  of  any  mis-statement  or  any  exagj^e* 
ration  whatever.  My  duty  does  not  im« 
pose  it  upon  me  to  endeavour  to  enflame 
your  loroshipe  minds  upon  this  occasion : 
all  that  is  required  of  me  is,  to  state  with 

rrccision,  and  with  as  much  accuracy  aa 
am  able,  what  is  the  substance  of  that 
evidence,  and  how  it  attaches  upon  those 
charges  that  are  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  this  bilL  My  lords,  still  more  do  I 
hope,  that  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  ex- 
pressions (at  least  it  will  not  be  my  in- 
tention to  do  so)  derogatory  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen.  It  is  my  duty  only  to 
unfold  the  evidence,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
be  betrayed  into  no  expressions  of  such  a 
character  and  import.  Her  majesty  ia 
here  upon  her  trial.  One  side  of  the  case 
only  has  been  heard :  and  I  am  bound, 
your  k»rdid)lps  are  bound,  to  presume  she 
IS  innocent  of  those  foal  charges  that  are 
imputed  against  her,  until,  after  the  whole 
case  has  been  heard  on  both  sides,  her 
guilt  shall,  if  it  ever  should  be,  finally 
estaUished. 

My  lords ;  we  have  been  charged  bv 
my  learned  firiends  on  the  other  side,  with 
scattering  calumnies  and  throwing  dirt 
upon  her  majesty  the  Queen.  We  are  free 
from  that  imputation.  We  have  stated 
nothing  that  we  had  not  reason  to  believe 
would  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved. 
The  calumnies — if  calumnies  there  he- 
are  not  ours.  The  facts  have  been  stated 
at  your  lordships  bar  by  witnesses  sworn 
to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  upon  that  evidence, 
so  delivered^  that  this  charge  ^^sfi^>'«^ 
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upon  no  statemeoU  of  the  counsel  who 
are  employed  in  support  of  this  bill.  But, 
my  loros,  when  we  are  charged— when  we 
are  accufed-^of  scattering  calumnies^  a 
charge  which  I  repeU  in  the  manner  I 
have  stated*  let  us  look  at  the  conduct  of 
our  adversaries.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  been 
charged  as  persons  concerned  in  a  foul 
conspiracy — we  hare  been  charged  with 
subornation  of  perjury— almost  ever?  in- 
dividual who  has  appeared  at  your  ford-* 
ships'  bar  has  been  calumniated,  I  will 
say,  as  infamous,  as  perjured,  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit.  Who  is  it  then,  my 
lords,  that  scatters  dirt  and  throws  calum- 
nies about  ?  Certainly  not  the  counsel 'in 
support  of  this  bill,  if  that  imputation  is 
to  fix  any  where,  it  certainly  fixes  in  a 
very  different  quarter. 

My  lords ;  we  have  also  been  told,  and 
it  was  stated  with  great  emphasis  yester- 
day, that  my  learned  friend  s  opening  (a 
task  so  painful  to  his  feelings  to  discharge) 
had  not  been  established  in  proof—not 
only  that  that  opening  had  not  been  esta- 
blished in  proof,  but  that  substantially  it 
had  not  been  established  by  the  evidence 
adduced  before  your  lordships.  My  lords, 
I  beg  leave,  without  at  this  moment  en- 
tering into  any  detail  upon  the  subject,  to 
request  your  lordships  to  castyoiu'  recol- 
lection over  the  great  mass  of  evidence 
that  has  been  laid  before  you,  and,  an- 
swering according  to  the  honest  impres- 
sion  of  your  lordships'  minds  and  feelmgs 
at  this  moment,  answer  me  whether  you 
do  not  tliink,  not  merely  in  the  substance, 
but  almost  in  all  the  details  of  this  case, 
the  statement  of  my  honourable  and  learn- 
ed  friend  has  been  made  out  and  sup- 
ported. 

My  lords;  before  I  proceed  further,  let 
me  for  a  moment  recall  your  lordships'  re« 
collection  to  what  the  nature  of  this  charge 
is :  in  other  words,  without  readins  the 
rery  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  Jet 
me  state  to  your  lordships  what  is  its  sub- 
stance and  effect.  It  begins  by  stating, 
that  her  majesty  engaged  in  her  service 
at  Milan,  a  man  named  Bartolomeo  Ber- 
gami  in  the  situation  of  a  menial  servant- 
thai  in  ashort  time  afterwards  an  intimacy 
of  a  disgraceful  nature  took  place  between 
them :  that  he  was  loaded  with  favours, 
with  honours,  with  distinctions,  by  her 
majesty :  that  the  members  of  his  family 
were  bioj^ht  about  her  person,  in  various 
situations,  more  or  less  confidential ;  and 
that  uluiiiaiely  en  iulGrcouise  of  a  dis- 
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graceful  and  adulterous  character  took 
place  between  them.  My  lords,  that  ia 
the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  o<? 
this  bill— that  is  the  charge  to  which  the 
evidence  is  directed — and  it  will  be  fov 
your  lordships  to  say,  when  I  come 
(which  it  is  my  duty  to  do)  to  recapi- 
tulate the  heads  of  tlus  evidence,  whether 
that  charge  is  not  substantially  made  out 
and  supported. 

My  lords ;  I  must  call  your  lordships' 
recollection  back   to  what  immediately 
took  place  upon  her  majesty's  arrival  at 
Milan.    I  conceive  that  all  that  1  have  to 
do  is  to  be  perspicuous  in  the  observationa 
which  I  have  to  make ;  and  nothing  will 
tend  more  to  that  perspicuity,  and  to  the 
rightly  undcritandmg  of  the  case,  than,  in 
a  degree  at  least  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances will  admit,  to  pursue  her  majesty 
in  the  order  of  time,  from  her  first  leaving 
Milan  up  to  the  period  when  this  evi- 
dence terminates  at  the  Villa  Caprili.'-^ 
My  lords,  it  is  established  in  evidence, 
thqt  at  Milan,  her  royal  highness  took 
into  her  service  the  individual  whose  name 
has  been  so  frequently  mentioned — that 
he  bad  been,  for  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore, in  the  service  of  general  Pino  in  a 
menial  situation,  earning  at  the  rate  of 
three  livres  a  day-»that  he  came  into  her 
majesty's  service  as  a  courier— that  he 
waited  behind  her  chair  at  Milan  during 
a  period  of  a  fortnight,  while  her  majesty 
remained  in  that  city.     Her  majesty  then 
left  Milan  and  pursued  her  route  to  Na- 
ples.   My  lords,  it  has  been  stated  and 
proved  to  you,  that  a  young  lad  of  the 
name  of  William  Austin,' then  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  her  majesty's  apart- 
ment.   The  night  before  ner  majesty's 
arrival  at  Naples,  the  party  slept  at  a 
country  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city;  and  then  it  was,  for  the  first 
time,    that  her  majesty  said,   that  she 
thought  this  lad  too  old  to   sleep  any 
longer  in  her  chamber,  and  requested  a 
separate  apartment  for  him.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  she  arrived  at  Naples,  and 
the  day  after  her  arrival,  in  the  evening, 
88  the  witness  Demonc  stated,  her  royal 
highness  went  to  the  opera.     My  lords^ 
it  IS  n»ost  material  to  attend,  throoghout 
this  inquiry,  to  the  relative  situaUoos  of 
.  Jbe  apartment  occupied  by  the  Queen  and 
tliat  occupied  by  her  courier.     At  Naples, 
the  communication  between  them  was  of 
this  desciiption:  there  was  a  private  pas^ 
'  sage  teruiinating  in  a  cabinet,  from  which 
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'^tbhaet  you  entered  into  the  apartment  of 
•Bergami,  and  the  other  end  of  the  passage 
led  directly  to  the  bed-room  of  her  royal 
highness :  in  traversing  the  passage  and 
•the  cabinet  there  could  be  no  interruption, 
■because  they  Jed  to  no  other  place,  they 
were  a  private  passage  and  cabinet*  and 
traversing  the  cabinet  and  the  passage, 
you  passed  without  interruption  from  the 
bed-room  of  her  royal  highness  to  that  of 
her  courier.  My  lords,  the  witness  states, 
.4hat  her  majesty,  according  to  her  obser- 
vation, returned  that  evening  early  from 
the  opera.    She  appeared  to  be  greatly 
agitated;  she  went  into  the  cabinet  con- 
tiguous to  the  room  of   Bergami — she 
•waited  a  short  time,  and  then  came  back : 
she  kept  the  servant  but  a  short  time,  and 
declarm^  Austin  must  not  disturb  her, 
she  dismissed  the  servant  for  the  night,  in 
a  manner  wholly  unusual.— On  the  follow- 
ing  morning,  my  lords,    no  doubt  the 
suspicion  of  this  witqess  and  her  curiosity 
were  excited.    The  observation  she  made 
was  this,  that  the  small  travelling  bed  of 
iier  royal  highness  had  not  been  slept  in 
that  night ;  but  she  observed  on  the  larger 
bed  in  the  room,  an  impression,  as  if  two 
persons  had  slept  there.    My  lords,  upon 
our  examination  in  chief,  your  lordships 
are  well  aware,   how  we  are  fettered  in 
getting  out  facts.    Even  the  cross-exa- 
mination did  not  elicit  this  fact  which  I 
am  about  to  state;  but  a  question  put 
pointedly  by  one  of  your  lordships,  which 
could  not  be  evaded,  elicited  this  im- 
portant fact,  that,  in  addition  to  that  fact, 
there  were  stains  on  the  bed,  of  a  cha- 
racter to  indicate  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  two  persons  who  had  slept  in 
that  apartment.    My  lords,  I  am  told,  and 
I  have  heard  it  said  in  high  quarters,  that 
no  absolute  adultery  is  proved  in  this  case. 
If  these  facts  be  true,  there  is  no  man 
who  hears  me,  fairly  exercising  his  under- 
standing, can  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  of  adultery  ;  that  adultery  was  com- 
mitted on  that  night ;  and  that   this  was 
the  commencement  of  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse between  these  parties. 

My  lords;  allow  me  here  to  observe,  that 
in  all  cases  of  adultery,  the  absolute  fact  of 
adultery  can  seldom  be  proved :  itis  not  com- 
mitted with  open  doors,  of  necessity  ;  it  is 
committed. in  secret  and  in  private ;  and 
in  all  my  experience  among  the  number- 
less causes  of  this  description  that  I  have 
heard,  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  direct  fact  of  adultery  was 
pfoved.    It  is  inferred  from  circumstances 
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more  or  less  cogent,  and  the  facts  which 
I  have  stated  are  as  strong  as  I  ever  heard 
established  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  a  jury  in  finding  an 
act  of  adultery  committed  at  that  period. 
My  lords ;  it  is  so  much  of  the  essence 
of  this  inquiry,  that  this  principle  should 
be  cyitinctly  understood  by  your  lord- 
ships, that  I  do  not  wish,  plain  as  it  is,  in- 
telligible as  it  is,  reasonable  as  it  is,  that 
it  should  rest  upon  any  single  authority. 
I  therefore  shall  read  the  authority  of  an 
individual,  as  enlightened,  as  much  con- 
versant in  questions  of  this  kind,  as  any 
person  who  ever  sat  upon  a  human  tribu- 
nal.     My  lords,  I  refer  to  the  judgment  of 
sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of  Loveden 
versus  Loveden,  in  the  Consistory  Court  in 
1810.    I  am  not  referring  to  the  case  for 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  I  refer  to  it,  for 
the  principle  laid  down  by  that  learned 
and    enligntened   judge,   delivered  pub- 
licly aV^the  time,  and  of  which  a  learned 
friend  near  me  at  the  moment  it  was  deli- 
vered, took  an  accurate  note.    My  lord,  it 
is  in  these  words :  **  There  is  no  necessity 
to  state  the  rule  of  evidence  applicable  to 
this  subject,  except  briefiy.     The  funda- 
mental rule  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  a  direct  fact  of  adultery.     It  could 
not  be  so  proved  in  one  case  in  a  hundred. 
It  must  be  deduced  by  inference  leading 
to  a  just  conclusion.    If  this  were  not  suf- 
ficient, there  would  be  no  protection  for 
marital  rights.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enu  • 
merate  the  various  grounds  of  inference  ; 
many  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers* 
But,  besides  those,  there  are  many  others, 
depending    upon    general    manners  and 
other    incidental    circumstances.      They 
must  be  such  as  to  lead  a  reasonable  and 
just  man  to  the  conclusion  of  guilt.    It 
must  not  be  a  rash  conclusion,  or  founded 
upon  artificial  reasoning.     It  must  not  bo 
different  from  what  would  strike  a  plain 
man.     This  is  not  a  matter  of  technical 
rule.     Upon  such  subjects  the   rational 
and  legal  conclusion  is  the  same."     Then 
he  goes  on  and  says,  '*  General  cohabita- 
tion is  sufiicient :  art!  Bees  to  evade  parti-> 
cular  observation  arc  held  out  to  screen 
parties  from  just  conclusion."    My  lords, 
I  have  not  read  this  because  I  myself  en- 
tertainedany  doubt  upon  the  subject,  but 
because,  upon  a  question  of  this  grave 
character,  1  thought  it  necessary,  that  the 
principle  upon  which  your  lordships  are 
to  be  called  upon  to  decide,  should  be 
distinctly  and  clearly  pronounced^  (5:<v«a. 
what,  upon  subjects  of  this  xvQfie«^>>^'^ 
aider  as  the  highest  possibXc^  ^>^^^^^^.^- 
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My  lordt ;  I  kave  ttaled  to  your  lord- 
ships  what  passed  on  the  night  of  the 
Queen's  eotr^  into  Nsples.    Uooo  the  fol- 
lovriog  moroing,  after  she  was  oressedi  she 
retired  into  the  small  eabine!,  and  re- 
aaaiaed  there  for  the  period  of  an  hour  and 
a  half.    Nothing  further  occurred  to  at- 
tract observation  upon  that  day«    But, 
my  lordsi  upon  a  suosoqiieot  night,  a  ctr- 
cusDStanco  did  occur,  to  which  I  wiah  par- 
ticularly to  direct  your  lordships  atten- 
tion ;  because  it  shows,  as  I  apprdiend, 
nose  particularly  as  ooooected  with  the 
facU  1  have  already  rdated,  that  this 
adulterous  intercourse  was  going  on  be- 
tween these  parties.    Madonoiselle  De- 
ment, the  servant,  was  upon  the  point  of 
quitting  the  apartment  of  her  nristf«ss,  the 
princess ;  she  was  m  the  corridor  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  her  own  apartment ; 
nod  the  door  of  the  eocridor  being  a  little 
vpon  her  left,  two  or  throe  or  four  paces 
from  the  door  of  the  Queen's  apartment ; 
at  the  moment  she  was  standing  in  this 
position,  she  sees  the  courier  Bergami  at 
the  other  end  of  the  passage  in  his  shirt, 
coming  in  a  direction  towards  the  Qhieen's 
apartment.    It  was  impossible  she  should 
not  know  what  the  object  was,  because 
she  made  the  obaervations  I  have  stated  on 
a  previous  night,  and  she  hasteoed  to  quit 
the  spot,  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  a 
personal  obstruction  to  tbe  iiMercoorM 
which  was  about  to  go  on.    What  was  tbe 
observation  she  made  at  the  moment  ?  She 
passed  the  door,  she  found  it  closed,  and 
the  key  turned.    Your  lordships  will  un- 
derstand I  am  now  establishing  one  of 
those  facts  as  they  stand  before  you  in 
evidence.    I  know  what  may  pass  in  the 
minds  of  noble  lords.    I  know  they  may 
aay,  all  this  rests  on  the  evidence  of  one 
particular  individual.    At  this  moment  I 
shall  make  no  observaUons  upon  the  credit 
of  that  witness ;  but,  in  the  course  of  what 
I  am  about  to  atate  to  your  lordships,  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  do  ae ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  lorddhips, 
that  no  fxxai  imputation  has  been  oast  upon 
her  testimony.    I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
aatisfy  your  lordships,  lookii^  forward  to 
the  future  progress  of  this  cause,  that 
there  are  circumstances  which,  if  they  are 
not  introduced  on  the  other  side,  will  give 
strength  and  validity  and   force  nnan* 
swerable  to  the  testimony  of  the  witness 
to  whom  I  am  now  alludmg. 

Hy  lords ;  if  what  I  have  sUted  be  cor- 
rect, that  an  adulterous  iotercourse  had 
taken  place  at  this  time^  how  would  it  ma* 


oifest  itself  in  the  eendoet  ef  Ae  fmrtimmi 
Intimacy  nsast  take  place.    It  is  impom^ 
sible  that  it  should  be  screened  from  tise 
observation  of  those  immediately  aboo^ 
their  persoas.    Let  ase,  then,  veeall  to 
your   lordships  recollection    the  scenes 
that  took  place  while  these  parties  com- 
timied  at  Naples.    Your  lordships  recoW* 
lect  a  masked  bell  that  was  given  to 
Joachim  Marat  at  a  house  ea  the  eem 
ahere.    Your  lordships  will  recollect  whmt 
was  stated  of  the  transactions  on  that 
•cession.    The  princess  went  to  that  balffy 
accompanied  only  (for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
paring  for  the  ball)  by  Demoot  and  by 
the  courier  Bergansi.     There  were  two 
apartmenU  alLetted  for  the  use  cf  the 
prinoem,  an  anti-room  and  a  dreasin^- 
room.    The  prinoem  was  first  dressed  in 
the  character  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant, 
ami  she  waa  amisted  in  dremine  by  D^ 
ment.    She  went  to  the  ball  and  renuiined 
there  an  hour.    She  vetumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  her  dress.    And,  what 
was  it  that  tooii  place  on  that  occasion  ? 
She  changed  her  dress,  «is  the  Wftnesa 
tells  you,  entirely.    The  chsmber-maid 
was  left  in  the  anti-«oom,  while  the  courier 
was  introduced  into  the  bed-room,  and 
remabed  there  during  the  whole  tkne  tbe 
prinoem  was  emploj^  in  changing  her 
dress.    Afler  she  had  changed  her  dressy 
she  went  below :  she  was  accompanied  by 
the  oovrier  Bei^ami,  she  takiog  his  arm  ; 
and  afterwards  they  returned  to  the  room 
above.    My  lords,    you  must  have  ob- 
served the  extraordinary  course  of  cross« 
examination  pursued  by  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Williams.    He  did  not  ask  the  wit- 
ness a  single  question  as  to  the  iacts  I 
have  stated ;  but  merely  asked  her,  whe- 
ther there  were  not  other  persons  who 
were  in  different  costumes  in  the  room 
below  ?  whether  there  were  not  other  per- 
sons of  rank  and  consideration  at  that 
mMi|tterade?    Why,  my  lords,  did  my 
learned  friend  not  understand  the  object 
of  the  evidence  ?    Did  he  suppose  it  was 
to  be  imputed,  that  the  princess  hsd  goae 
to  a  masquerade  with  the  nobility  of  the 
court  at  that  time?   My  learned  friend 
was  not  so  blind  in  his  understanding. 
The  pmat,  and  the  only  point,  to  which 
he  ought  to  have  intevrogBted,  and  which 
he  avoided,  because  he  knew  it  would  bo 
ffttal,  was,  that  instead  of  her  chamber* 
maid  to  drem  her,  she  chose  the  courier 
Bergami,   leaving  the  chamber-maid  in 
the  anti-room.    My  lords,  1  am  told,  that 
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were  admitted  io  evidenoe,  etill  they  do 
not  lend  to  the  iBference.  Can  any  roan 
of  coBioion  teaaet  adr eitiog  to  this  tin^e 
facty  entertain  a  donbt  upon  the  f  ubject  ? 
Woald  this  have  taken  placet  if  an  adul- 
terous iatercourae  had  not  taken  place  be- 
tvireen  them  ?  Would  she  have  been  locked 
up  for  an  hour  with  her  courier,  to  chan[|e 
her  dresst  the  waiting-maid  waiting  m 
the  anti-chamber?  The  same  obserratioo 
arises  also,  but  not  with  so  much  fbreCp 
as  to  what  took  place  afterwards.  There 
was  a  subsequent  change  of  dresa :  the 
princess  oame  back  and  went  down  in  the 
character  of  a  Turkish  lady ;  the  conrief , 
too,  being  in  the  character  of  a  Turk,  he 
changing  his  dress  in  the  anti-roon«  In 
what  way  did  they  go  i  They  wem  arm 
in  arm  down  the  stair-case:  they  went  into 
the  room  alone,  and  what  took  place  ?  In* 
atantly,  almost,  the  courier  returned. 
What  do  your  lordships  presume  from  all 
this  ?  Was  it  intended  that  that  courier 
should  return,  or  was  it  diecorered  by 
aoroe  persons  who  this  hidividual  was ;  and 
was  he  obliged,  for  shame,  to  retire  from 
the  spot  which  he  had  thus  polluted  ?  My 
lords,  in  what  situation  did  this  man  stand 
at  that  time  ?  In  the  situation  and  cha- 
racter of  a  menial  serTant,  wailing  behind 
the  chair  of  his  mistresa— a  common  foot- 
man— and  you  are  told,  '*  if  these  facts 
are  established,  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
to  the  inference  that  adultery  has  been 
committed  !'* 

My  lords ;  I  come  now  to  another  piece 
of  evidence  as  to  what  took  place  at 
Naples*  Your  lordships  remember,  that 
it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  caae,  that 
in  consequence  of  an  accident,  this  courier 
became  lame,  and  was  confined  to  bis 
bed,  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.  The  cham- 
ber-maid is  asked,  whether,  in  consequence 
of  that,  any  person  slept  in  the  smalt 
cabinet?  She  says  she  cannot  say,  but 
there  was  a  son  there  at  that  period. 
Majoochi  tells  you,  he  slept  there:  he 
tells  you,  while  he  was  sleeping  there  on 
two  of  the  nights,  after  midnight  her  royal 
highness  came  from  the  side  of  the  cabinet 
next  her  own  room,  looked  at  the  bed  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  whether  or  not 
he  was  asleep,  and  instantly  passed  into 
the  room  of  Bergami,  where  he  afterwards 
heard  the  whispering  and  kissing.  Mr 
learned  friends  cross-examine  as  to  this 
fact ;  and  they  think  they  have  obtained 
a  great  triumph.  What  do  they  collect 
from  it  ?  What  was  quite  palpable  without 
that;   aaoMly,  that  ioasBMich  aa  thia  was 


an  interior  eotaoiunieation,  there  niait 
have  been  aome  other  comoHinieatioB— 
undoubtedly,  if  her  majesty  had  gone  out 
to  the  public  passage  which  led  to  the 
saloon,  where  young  Austin,  Hieronlmus, 
and  the  maid-aervaats  slept^  she  might 
have  found  her  way  to  the  exterior  door 
of  Bergami's  apartment.    It  is  asked,  waa 
not  it  an  act  of  insanity  to  pass  through 
that  room  in  which  Majoochi  slept,  to  the 
room  of  Bergami,  when  she  might  go  in 
another  direction  ?  Why,  she  ascertained 
Majoochi  was  asleep ;  she  knew  tliere  waa 
greater  danger  in  going  in  the  other  di* 
reetion ;  and  if  I  were  to  be  asked,  whidi 
was  the  most  prudent  course  for  her  to 
pursue,  in  aiming  at  this  guilty  object,  I 
should  say,  beyond  all  comparison,  that 
course  was  the  most  judicious  which  she 
adopted.    But  all  this  rests  upon  the  tea* 
timony  of  Majoochi ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Majoochi  is  a  witness  not  worthy  of  be- 
lief.   He  has  been  cross-examined  onoe» 
and  a  second  time ;  and  then  Carhon-bonse 
is  introduced,  and  he  is  cross-examined  a 
third  time.    I  attended  to  the  first  cross- 
examination  ^  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  and 
1  will  take  upon  myself  to  declare,  since  I 
have  read  the  minutes  with  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  with  the  same  view,  that  in  that 
longcroes-examination,  extendingthrough 
seven  or  eight  hours,  applymg  to  a  great 
variety  of  complicated  transactions  and 
facts,  extending  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  in  no  single  instance  was  he  de« 
tected  in  the  slightest  inconsistency.  Buty 
my  learned  ftiends  get  hold  of  a  phrase— 
a  phrase  which,  at  the  very  time  when  it 
came  from  the  meuth  of   the  witness, 
every  noble  lord  knew  to  be  of  equivocal 
import— >tbat  it  might  mean  this,  that*  or 
the  other.    When  asked  to  a  particular 
fact,  his  answer,  literaHy  translated,  waSp 
«<  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it" — not 
strictly  *<  1  do  not  remember  a  thing  that 
existed  formerly,"  and  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression,  but  '<  I  do 
not  recollect  the    circumstance."     Tho 
changes  are   rung  upon  this  particular 
phrase,  with  an  artifice  calculated  to  raise 
an  impression  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds, 
but  which  must  have  been  utterly  fruitless 
and  unavailing,  when  addressed  to  the 
august  assembly,  before  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  appearing.    My  lords,   it 
was  impossible,  where  I  stood,  not  to  ob- 
serve the  course  pursued  by  my  learned 
friends :    **  let  us  have  a  few  more  non  mi 
ricorehs*' — leading  to  the  ver^  an*we«^€(vt 
the  purpose  of  impositioriNtacw^^^^^^'^*^ 
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lordihipt  ittre  to  be  told»  merely  on  this 
•rtificei  intrigue,  and  management,  that 
this  witnesi  is  not  irortby  of  credit.    But, 
mjr  lords,  a  witness  was  afterwards  called 
up  of  infinite  importance ^I  mean  Pa- 
turzo.    He  gate  an  evidence  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on 
your  lordships.    My  learned  friends  felt 
that  impressioo'-^t  was  necessary  in  some 
way  at  the  moment  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  by 
ihat  whidi,  I  say,  was  incorrect  in  point  of 
atatement*    Majoochi,  upon  the  close  of 
the  evidence  of  Paturzo,  was  again  placed 
at  your  lordahips  bar.    Upon  what  pre- 
puce was  the  application  made  to  your 
lordships  ?  It  was  made  upon  the  pretence 
of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion-^that  the 
questions  must  be  immediately  put ;  and 
when  he  was  interrogated,  with  what  view 
and  object  was  it  ?  Some  letters  bad  been 
written  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
made  such  and  such  statements,  with  re- 
spect to  such  and  such  transactions ;  and 
the  questions  were  put  in  order  to  contra- 
dict him.    Why,  my  lords,  the  very  state- 
ment I  am  now  making  to  your  lordships, 
shows  that  there  was  no  necessity,  at  that 
moment,  for  recalling  him  to  your  lord- 
ships bar— 4t  most  satisfy  your  lordships 
that  there  was  no  hurry  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  the  object  was,  to  get  a  few  more 
non  mi  recordos  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion as  to  the  character  of  that  witness. 
But,  then,  another  fact  is  stated  and  in- 
sisted on,  with  respect  to  the  credit  of  Ma- 
joochi.   Go  the  former  examination  he 
had  not  stated  he  had  been  in  England, 
and  now  it  turns  out,  the  second  time, 
that  he  came  to  England  with  Mr.  Hyatt 
of  Gloucestershire  as  a  courier,  and  re- 
mained with  him  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
went  back  to  Vienna  with  dispatches  from 
that  gentleman.    I  beg  leave  to  point  out 
to  your  lordships,  in  justification  of  that 
witness,  with  what  difficulty  I  was  allowed 
to  ask  Majoochi,  whether  he  had  come 
from  Vienna  to  London,  and  afterwards 
gone  to  the  Hague.     I  never  asked  the 
witness — there  was  nothing  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  witness  to  the  subject — 
whether    he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
been  in  Eoghind.    And,  are  you  to  say  he 
is  unworthy  of  credit,  because  he  did  not, 
being  a  foreigner,  volunteer  in  saying,  I 
was  once  before  in  England  as  a  servant 
to  Mr.  Hyatt  of  Gloucester?   These  are 
the  arguments,  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  my  learned  friends,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  evidence  of  Majoochi  is  laid 
prostrate,  and  that  no  attention  is  to  be 
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paid  to  it  I     But  again  be  is  produced 
upon  the  stage— for  what  purpose?   for 
any  fair  and  legitimate  purpose  I  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  has  he  been  examined 
here  to-day.    I  thank  my  learned  friends 
for  it.   What  was  the  object  of  my  learned 
friends  ?   They  had  heard.— for  it  was  ru-» 
moured*  abroad— Hhat  when  he  was   in 
England  upon  that  occasion,  he  was  at 
Canton-house;  and  the  mere  circumstance 
of  getting  him  within  those  walls,  is  to  be 
a  reason  why  be  is  again  to  be  cross-exa- 
mined for  an  hour  and  a  half;  because  it 
is  supposed  there  is  something  mystertoua 
in  that  circunutance  to  break  down  and 
impeach  his  testimony !   Why,  my  lorda, 
the  circumstance  is  so  clearly  stated,  and 
the  manner  of  giving  his  evidence  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  if  any  doubt  existed  on 
your  lordships  minds  before,  this  would 
remove  it,  and  show  that  the  impuiationa 
on  his  evidence  were  utterly  destitute  of 
foundation.      My  lords,  it  is  Majoochi 
then,  who  has  sworn  to  the  facts  I  have 
stated:    he  has  sworn  to  facts  not  con- 
firmed exactly  by  Demont,  because  she 
was  not  in  -a  situation  to  confirm  them ; 
but  to  facts  of  the  same  character  and  de- 
scription, existing  at  the  same  period  in 
the  intercourse  between  these  parties. 

My  lords;  there  is  another  circum- 
stance. Your  lordships  will  recollect,  it 
was  proved,  that  at  Naples  there  was  a 
terrace  adjoining  this  small  cabinet — the 
courier,  who  is  then  employed  in  waiting 
at  table,  is  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
her  royal  highness  on  that  terrace.  We 
are  told  with  a  sneer  '*  these  are  little 
trifling  facts,  that  you  are  accumulating 
on  us,  aud  pelting  at  us.''  My  lords,  I 
refer  to  them,  because,  in  my  mind,  they 
are  not  trifling,  but  lead  to  a  direct  con- 
clusion of  guilt.  If  I  see  a  princess  walking 
on  a  terrace,  arm  in  arm,  with  a  servant 
who  waits  behind  her  chair,  as  a  reasonable 
man,  knowing  a  little  of  the  world,  I  can 
come  only  to  one  conclusion. 

My  lords ;  1  am  reminded  of  a  fact  that 
is  very  material  —  the  facts  are  so 
numerous,  it  is  diificult  to  remember 
them  all— I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
lordships  of  what  took  place  at  the  theatre 
St.  Carlos ;  and  allow  roe  to  say,  that, 
when  you  are  talking  of  a  witness  on 
whom  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  the 
variety  of  the  circumstances,  and  the 
complexity  of  them,  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  credit  due  to 
him.  I  ask  your  lordships,  is  it  possible 
to  suppose  what  is  stated  to  have  taken 
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place  at  the  theatre  St.  Carlos  was  an  io-  I 
▼ention  P     What,  my  lords,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  transaction  ?  Her  royal 
highness  was  desirous  of  going  in  private 
to  the  theatre,  and  made  her  arrange- 
ments accordingly — the  wife  of  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
at  that  time  holding  the  supreme  power 
in  this  country,  having  an  English  suite 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  attending  upon 
her  person,  is  desirous  of  going  in  private 
to  the  theatre  St.  Carlos— I  do  not  object 
to  the  privacy — she  might  have  selected 
any  respectable  person  of  her  suite— she 
might  have  selected  any  respectable  per- 
son in  the  city  of  Naples— she  might  have 
commanded  proper   attendance,  without 
infringing    on    the    privacy.       But    she 
chooses  another  course — she  chooses  her 
chambermaid  and  her  footman  to  accom- 
pany her  in  private  and  in  disguise,  to  the 
public  theatre  of  Naples.    My  lords,  in 
what  way  and  under  what  circumstances? 
It  is  a  rainy  night— a  dark  tempestuous 
night— a  hired  carriage  is  drawn  up  at  a 
private    door  at   the    extremity  of   the 
garden— they  traverse  the  terrace  to  the 
garden  gate,    where  they  get  into  that 
hired  carriage,    and  go  to    the  theatre, 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  reception 
she  met  with,  they  only  remain  a  short 
time,  and  are  obliged  to  retreat,  and  they 
return  home.    Does  this,  mv  lords,  admit 
of  two  constructions  ?     Is  this  possible  to 
be  an  invention  ?    Can  my  learned  friends 
suppose,  whatever  observations  they  can 
make  upon  the  language  or  conduct  of 
Dcmont  the  witness,  that  your  lordships 
will  believe  this  tale  is  invented  ?     And  if 
not,  what  is  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
must  lead,  in  the  mind  of  every  man  ac- 
quainted with  transactions  of  this  nature  ? 
My  lords  ;  I  beg  leave  now  to  call  your 
lordships  to  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  at  Genoa.     When  her  royal  high- 
ness arrived    there,    her  whole    English 
suite    had    quitted  her,  with  the    single 
exception    of   her    physician.   Dr.  Hol- 
Hnd.      Sir    William   Gell,   the    honour- 
able Keppel  Craven,  captain  Hesse,  lady 
Elizabeth    Forbes,    and    lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay — all  had  quitted  her,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Holland.     Now,  let  me 
recall  to  your  lordships  recollection,  what 
took  place  at  Cienoa.     The  arrangement 
of    the    apartments    is    most     material. 
Tiie  princess's  sleeping    apartment    was 
separated  from  that  of    Bergami  by  an 
intervening  chamber,  which  was  occupied 
by  no  person.     It  contained  luggage,  and 


was  mied  as  a  dressing  room  by  the  prin^ 
cess:  there  was  a  door  from  her  royal 
highness's  room  into  it,  and  also  from  tho 
room  of  Bergami.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
there  was  an  interior  communication  be- 
tween the  two  bed-rooms.  There  is  also 
another  circumstance  most  material— 
that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed-room 
of  the  princess  was  the  bed-room  of 
Mademoiselle  Dement,  and  there  was  a 
door  from  the  room  of  her  royal  highness 
to  Demont's  room.  The  witness  De- 
ment has  told  us,  that  regularly  every 
night,  after  she  was  dismissed  from  her 
royal  highness  and  went  to  her  own  room, 
the  key  of  her  door  was  turned ;  she  was 
locked  in,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
her  to  have  access  to  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness.  She  tells  you  more— she  says, 
that  she  generally  heard  some  door  on  tlie 
opposite  side  open,  whether  the  door  from . 
the  room  of  the  princess  to  the  dressing- 
room,  or  the  door  of  Bergami,  does  not 
appear.  But  the  maid  is  locked  into  her 
own  room  by  her  royal  highness ;  and 
afterwards  something  takes  place,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  some  person 
had  passed  from  the  room  of  her  royal 
highness  to  that  of  Bergami.  My  lords, 
upon  the  following  morning,  and  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  residence  at  Genoa, 
she  whose  duty  it  was  during  a  month  of 
that  time,  to  make  the  bed  of  her  royal 
highnessi  found  it  had  not  been  slept  in— >tt 
had  been  disarranged  and  the  cushions 
tumbled ;  but,  in  fact  and  in  substance, 
that  bed  had  not  been  occupied.  She 
tells  you,  that  in  consequence^of  this  she 
seldom  made  the  bed— it  was  not  neces- 
aary  to  make  it-*she  smoothed  the  sheets 
and  arranged  the  cushions,  and  that  was 
all.  My  lords,  here  again  is  direct  evi- 
dence, sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
man,  connecting  this  part  of  the  transac- 
tion with  the  other  circumstances.  I  have 
stated,  that,'during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
an  adulterous  intercourse  was  carried  on 
at  Genoa  between  her  royal  highness  and 
her  courier.  If  these  facts  be  true,  it 
leads  to  that  direct  and  necessary  conclo^ 
sion. 

My  lords :  there  is  another  circum- 
stance to  which  I  beg  leave  to  advert, 
because  it  is  a  circumstance  of  most  ma- 
terial importance,  in  consequence  of  an 
incident  to  which  I  shall  rerer  that  took 
place  at  Genoa.  There  was  a  small 
cabinet  adjoining  the  saloon — the  princess 
breakfasted  in  that  cabinet.  Did  she 
breakOist  alone?    No  •»    ^^ \kV5^^slSws^3B^ 
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wbb  her  eourtor.  Umi  wbofe  tctlionm^ 
does  this  foot  depend  ?  Upen  the  testi- 
mony  of  DemoiiC  and  upOD  the  tetUmoDy 
of  Meioochi,  both  apeakiiif  to  the  seme 
fiicl.  Bat  they  introdoce  an  ioeident  of 
great  contequence  io  thii  iiM|airy«  When 
we  are  exanHaiiif  the  oredu  dtte  to  irit« 
neteee,  let  iif  see  how  their  ditpeae  of 
Aicta— whether  they  place  theaueWet  ia 
a  citiiation  te  be  coatradicted  if  It  be  no- 
true.  If  they  do  it  fearloMl^r,  it  giTes  ao 
additioBal  weight  to  their  tettioioBy.  Who 
waited  on  these  persons  in  the  oabinet  ? 
Majoochl  was  one.  Aad  who  was  the 
other?  Louis  BergaoBi,  the  brother  of 
Bergaou— tiiey  both  waked  on  the  prin* 
oess  and  the  coarier  ia  this  small  cabinet. 
My  lerdsy  we  are  told  all  this  is  false-* 
that  yon  can  place  no  reliance  on  the 
etidence  of  Dement  confirmed  by  Ma* 
jeochi.  Here  they  can  be  contradicted, 
i  challenge  my  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side  to  contradict  these  witnesses 
on  this  particular ;  and  I  shall  have  fur* 
ther  challenges  to  repeat  when  I  come  to 
trouble  your  lordships  with  the  subject  of 
witnesses  to  be  called  on  the  other  side. 
Here  is  a  witness  that  may  be  called-— 
let  Louis  Beraami  be  called  to  contradict 
the  evldenoe  Uiey  have  given. 

My  lords ;  there  is  one  very  important 
circumstanoe>  when  we  are  examiniag  the 
credit  due  to  witnesses,  let  us  see  bow 
the  evidence  comports  with  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  sliould  form  from  our  own 
observations  in  life.  The  first  thing  that 
would  be  done  by  a  person  in  the  situation 
of  BeJ'ganfti  afler  he  had  obtained  this  in* 
fluencei  aecordiag  to  the  natural  order  of 
thingSt  mast  be  this — to  render  it  benefi- 
cial to  hiteself— 'to  render  it  beneficial 
also  to  his  relations  and  his  oenaections. 
By  introducing  his  own  frieiMky  bis  own 
near  rriatioasy  about  the  person  of  the 
primsess,  he^  fortifies  his  influence-^ he 
increases  bis  Interest— 'he  excludes 
stranaers-^he  confirms  the  domination  he 
has  ootained»  in  such  a  way  as  afterwards 
to  render  it  diflicult  to  shane  it  oC  What 
is  the  account  of  the  witnesses  of  what 
tookV  place  at  Genoa  ?  For  four  months 
at  Nstples  this  had  been  going  on;  and 
for  two  months  at  Geaoa ;  and,  at  Genoa^ 
who  are  the  parties  introduced  into  the 
service  of  her  royal  highness  ?  The  sister 
and  mother  of  Bergami«-the  child  of 
Bei^mi— >a  child  of  between  two  and 
three  years  old.  All  this,  it  is  to  be  said, 
is  the  fair  connexion  that  ought  to  exist 
between  servant  and  mistress !   Her  royal 
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highness  ia  atteohed  tebimt  beyond  oal- 
ciSation,  beyond  meseore,  on  account  of 
his  faithful  services,  and  bis  &iihfal  ser* 
vices  alone!  She  is  willing  he  should 
bring  his  relations  and  connexions  abou( 
her !  He  brings  his  child,  who  stands  ia 
need  of  the  support  of  the  mother ;  and  if 
the  connexion  be  fair,  would  not  the 
mother  of  the  child  have  accompanied  the 
child  herself?  But,  if  the  story  of  tlw 
witness  be  true,  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  be  introduced  into  this  establisli- 
meat  is  the  mother  of  the  little  Viaorine  3 
and»  aoeordin^ly,  when  she  was  at  the 
Barena,  and  mtelligence  was  given  that 
the  princess  was  coming,  she  was  sent 
away.as]fiut  as  she  could  be.  But,  does  nos 
the  thing  speak  for  itself?  It  is  not  thia 
or  that  instuated  fact  on  which  the  caae 
depmds,  but  en  a  combiaation  of  circum- 
stances,  all  eerresponding  with  what  one 
knows  to  operate  on  the  minds  and  coa«* 
duct  of  men. 

The  witness  Demont  tells  you  further^ 
my  lords,  that  at  Genoa  her  royal  highness 
went  10  look  at  a  house  in  some  secluded 
spot ;  and,  what  was  its  recommendstioa  ? 
that  it  was  far  from  Genoa,  and  far  frooa 
the  English.  And  yOu  will  find  by  the 
evidence  of  Sacchi,  to  which  I  shaU  by- 
and'by  hate  occasion  to  aUude,  thati  dur* 
lag  the  whole  of  that  journey  through  the 
Tyrol  and  Germany,  the  same  anxioua 
attention  was  paid  to  avoid  the  English* 
The  first  question  he  was  ordered  to  a^ 
whenever  he  arrived  at  an  inn  was» 
**  whether  there  were  any  English  at  the 
inn?"  If  there  were,  and  they  were  persons 
of  rank,  her  royal  highness  avoided  the 
spot,  aad  sought  some  other  place  of  reet. 

My  lords ;  from  Genoa  we  proceed  to 
Milan.  At  Genoa,  lady  Charlotte  Camp* 
bell  joined  the  suite  of  her  royal  highness. 
She  did  not  accotnpany  her  royal  highness 
to  Milan,  but  followed  her  the  next  day. 
She  remained  with  her  a  short  time  and 
then  quiUed  her ;  and  from  that  time,  no 
English  lady  of  rank  waited  on  her  royal 
highness.  But  a  lady  of  honour  was  pro-^ 
cured  at  Milan.  And  I  beg  your  lord- 
ships attention  to  this^  as  Ming  of  the 
same  description  as  the  other  facts.  Who 
was  this  l^y  df  honour  i  The  m(e  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  this  empire  could  ob* 
tain  no  lady  for  that  high  situation— no 
fteeigner  of  high  rank  (,or  distinction-— 
but  the  persoa  procured  is  the  sister  of 
Bergami— tlie  countess  Oldi!  But»  my 
lords,  how  was  slie  suited  for  the-  situ* 
au'on?     Her  royal  highness  spoke  boi 
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little  ItAllani— Ifae.  eountMs  OMi  spoke  no 
French.  The  Italian  she  spoke  was  the 
Italian  of  tlie  lower  orders  of  the  people ; 
but,  passing  that  over,  they  were  at  first 
in  such  a  situation,  that  little  or  no  con- 
versation or  intercourse  could  take  place 
between  them,  till  they  had  obtained  fur« 
tber  information.  Then  you  find,  to 
crown  the  whole,  that  the  sister  of  Ber*> 
garni  fills  the  situation  of  lady  of  honour 
to  her  royal  highness,  unqualified  for  it, 
from  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  evl* 
dently,  therefore,  introduced  only  as  a 
blind  or  cover,  and  a  screen  to  the  com- 
nanication  between  the  parties.  I  repeat 
the  observation  again ;  it  is  these  insulated 
facts  that  I  appeal  to,  in  confirmation  of 
the  general  story  that  the  witnesses  have 
told ;  and  a  man  must  wilfully  shut  his 
ej^es  to  the  truth,  if  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  in  tbe  conclusion,  that  these 
fiu:ts  are  the  strongest  possible  confirma- 
tion of  the  general  story  told  by  the  wit- 
Besses  who  have  been  called. 

My  lords;   there  is  another  fact:   at 
Milan,  her  royal  higbnesswas  in  the  habil 
of  wearing  a  blue  dress  in  her  bed-room. 
One  morning  on  a  sudden  Bergami  opens 
bis  own  bed-room  window— and  how  is 
be  attired  F  '  Why,  in   this  very  dress, 
which  at  that  time  was  a  dress  belonging 
So  her  royal  bighness.  If  the  fact  be  true, 
'it  is  quite  clear,  that  be  must  have  come 
out  at  that  moment  of  the  apartment  of 
ber  royal  bighoess,  and  not  supposing  be 
should  be  observed,  had  put  on  this  dress 
carelessljr;  and  throwing  up  the  window  led 
to  his  being  seen.    But,  mv  lords,  while  at 
Milan  her  royal  highness  takes  a  tour  to  Ve- 
nice. Mr.  William  Burrell  joins  her  suite ; 
but  whether  as  a  visitor  or  not  does  not  ap- 
pear, nor  iait  very  material  ;and  he  and  Dr. 
Holland  accompany  her  to  Venice.  \^at 
took  place  there?      Her  royal  highness 
and  Bergami  lodged  in  the  Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre  for  a  day  or  two.    Dr.  Holland 
and  Mr.  Burrell  were  left  at  the    inn, 
while  her  royal  highness  goes  to  a  private 
house  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  now  I 
introdtx»  a  fact  which,  unless  it  is  con- 
tradicted, is  as  decisive  as  can  be  in  this 
case— I  mean  what  took  place  after  din- 
ner in    this   house.    According  to  the 
usual  practice,    after  dinner  a  jeweller 
comes  m,  and  trinkets  are  produced,  and 
a  gold  diain  is  purchased  by  the  princess. 
The  party  quit  the  room ;  and  her  royal 
highness  remains  behind  with  the  courier, 
#ho  had  waited  behind  her  chair  at  din-  \ 
»er.    What  took  place  betweea  her  royal 
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highness  and  Bergami  I  She  takes  from 
her  neck  the  gold  chain  she  has  purehased 
— she  puts  it  on  the  neck  of  the  courier— 
the  courier  takes  it  off,  and  puts  it  on  her 
neck ;  and  then  he  takes  ber  by  the  hand, 
presses  her  hand,  and  leads  her  into  an 
adjoining  room.  Is  this  fact  true  or  false? 
Need  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  dednc* 
ing  the  inference,  if  the  fact  be  true  ? 
The  courier,  waiting  behind  the  chair  of 
the  princess,  to  be  toying  in  tbe  manner  I 
have  mentioned  after  dinner— it  leads 
only  to  one  conclusion.  But  who  is  the 
witness?  Is  he  one  of  the  princess's 
household?  No.  He  is  a  third  witness 
totally  unconnected  with  her,  confirming 
these  facts.  Who  is  be?  Wh^,  for 
fourteen  vears  last  past,  he  has  lived  in 
the  situation  he  holds.  His  character  is 
open  to  inquiry-^the  fact  may  be  contra- 
dicted if  untrue ;  but,  if  no  impeachment  ia 
made  of  the  character  of  this  witness— if  the 
fact  itself  be  not  contradicted— it  appears 
to  me,  there  is  an  end  of  the  defence  on 
the  other  side ;  because  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  this  isolated  circum- 
stance, with  the  innocence  of  her  ro^ 
highness,  and  her  freedom  from  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  her  in  tbe  preamble 
of  this  bill. 

My  lords;  while  at  Milan,  a  visit  is 
made    to    Bellenzona.      At    Bellenzona 
Bergami,  still  a  courier,  stiH  having  the 
dress  of  a  courier,  sits  down  at  the  same 
table  with  her  royal  highness,  by  the  invi- 
tation of  her  royal  highness ;  I  make  no 
observation  on  that,  I  merely  state  the 
fact;    they    visit    general    rino — ^What 
takes  place  there }    This  depends  on  the 
evidence  of  Dement;  Denriont  sayk,  that 
she  slept  in  the  room  adjoining  tne  room 
of  the  princess;  that  after  she  was  in  bed, 
Bergami    came   into    her  room,    passed 
through  it,  and  went  into  the  room  of  tbe . 
princess.     My  learned  friends   do   not 
cross-examine  as  to  this  fact.    They  do 
not  ask  a  question  upon  the  subject,  but 
your  lordships  think  it  requires  investiga- 
tion; your  lordships  proposed  questions 
to  the  witness,  **  How  lonff  did  he  remain 
in  the  room  ? — I  cannot  tell.- Did  you  go 
to  sle»  ?    I  went  to  sleep  in  a  quarter  or 
half  n  hour.    Did  he  come  out  of  tbe 
room  before  you  went  to  sleep? — No  be 
did  not.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  } 
I  cannot  tell.''    My  lords,  I  state  this  fact 
—it  will  be  idle  to  make  observations  on 
the  facts  as  they  occur — but  I  state  this 
fact,  as  confirming  and  as  being   in  cha- 
racter with,  the  rest  of  the  ^^s!R:^« 
4  S 
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But,  my  lords,  berhMral  faijriiMM  tiroM  HboiUtate  tn  adultenmt  intere^iine  be^ 


ctedt  from  MUao  to  the  VSla  Villtu, 
where  all  that  it  it  secataary  to  atate  it* 
that  there  wai  the  larae  arrangemeBt  of 
the  apartmeniay  aod  accordiag  to  the  wit- 
Beta,  the  bed  of  Bergami  wat  not  tlept  ia. 
I  come  now  to  the  ViUa .  d'Ette.    I  am 
afraid  of  tiring  your  lordthipty  hot  I  troat 
that  an  hour  or  two  your  lordthipt  will  not 
contider  thrown  away  in  the  ditobarge  of 
thit  part  of  my  duty ;  and  I  will  net  make 
a  tif4;le  obtenration  that  doet  not  impiett 
my  mind  at  proper  and  necatiary  to  be 
made.   AttheVilkd'Ette,firttofalltlet 
me  direct  Tout  lordthipt  attention  to  the 
aituation  of  the  apartmenta— precitdhr  the 
aame  anangementt  are  hare  made.  There 
are  two  anti-reomt;  you  patt  ftem  one 
|uitI*room  throiigh  the  tecond  to  the  bed* 
room  of  her  royal  lughnett,  from  which 
jUiere  it  a  pattage  to  the  room  of  Bergami. 
In  thit  tituation  are  the  partiaa  continually 
left-    The  waiting-maid  accompaniaa  her 
to  her  bed-room  to  undram  her.     Her 
royal  highnem  returoa  through  the  two 
antl-rooma— Deatont  ia  turo^  out— the 
door  it  thut  and  locked—- Bergami  it 
inttdehit  apartment,  cemmuniraring  di« 
rectly  with  the  room  of  the  princem  which 
it  thut  tecured. 

t   My  lorda;  let  ate  remind  your  lord* 
thipa  of  the  change  that  afterwardt  took 
place.    After  the  return  from  the  Gre* 
cian  Toyage,  her  royal  higlmeta  diangea 
the  potition  of  her  bed*room,  and  there  it 
no  interior  communication  between  her 
bed-room  and  that  of  Fergami  \  it  be* 
comet  neccttary  to  make  a  communica' 
tion,  and  a  door  it  ezprettly  opened  for 
that  purpote— there  iaa  corridor  commu- 
picating  with  the  bedHTOom  of  the  princet% 
the  door  of  which  cuta  off  tfi  commuoica- 
^on.    During  the  whole  time,  therefore, 
that  they  were  at  d'Ette,  there  were  thete 
fadlitiat  of  communication   not  merely 
exitting,  but  ttudioutly  and  carefully  pre- 
terved  between  their  retpective  bed^roomt. 
•—My  lordt ;  we  mutt  take,  in  catet  of 
thit  kind,  the  dreumttanoea  altogedier: 
you  find  how  the  pertiet  conduct  them- 
f  el  vet  towardt  each  other;  yoa  find  the 
degree   of  ftmiliarity  exittmg  between 
tbem,  that  they  condoct  tbemtel^et  in 
all  retpecu  aa  lovera,  or  like  man  and 
wife ;  and  you  find  ttepa  taken  to  prerait 
any  disturbance  to  their  interooerae  dur-* 
log  the  night.    What  it  the  condution 
you  come  to  ?    You  come  to  the  condu- 
tion, that  the  care  that  it  exerdted  to 
facilitate,  thit  communication  it  tdcen  to 


tween  them. 

Now,  my  lordt,  it  beeomea  necettary  to 
direct  your  lord^ipa  attention  to  the  ge-« 
neral  CHrcumatancet  that  took  place  at  tho 
Villa  d'Ecte— the  degree  of  familiarity  en* 
itting  between  the  partieti  tpoken  to,  not 
by  one,  two,  or  three  witnettet,bot  by  tiw 
concurrent  tattiieony  of  such  a  body  eft 
witaettet  at  to  render  it  perfectly  impoaai 
ble  to  difcredit  the  truth  of  their  test»« 
mony.    They  are  teen  alwaya  together^ 
walking  arm  in  arm  in  the  gwden,  goiii0 
ia  a  canoe  on  the  lake ;  they  are  aeea,  aa 
different  tinMt,  kitting  each  other  pri« 
vately  in  the  garden*     z  ou  will  remeiabcr 
the  tettimony  of  one  witneta  in  particnlar, 
net  a  member  of  the  houtehold,  but  m 
perton  who  wat  attmiding  ia  the  eaEerctae 
of  hit  trade,  who,  upon  one  oeeation,  tatr 
them  titting  upon  a  bench  together  at  tha 
end  of  a  walk  m  the  garden  sBergaou  goa 
up  \  the  palled  him  down  by  the  flap  aC 
hit  coat,  and  throwing  her  airma  roaad  hia 
aeck,  embraced  him.    I  mention  thit  only 
at  one  of  the  many  inttancet  tpakan  to  bjr 
the  witnettet,  of  the  fiimiliaritiaa  btlweea 
thete  parUea  at  the  Villa  d'Btte.    Why, 
my  lordt,  ia  ordinary  catet,  tf  yoa 
between  a  married  woman  and  a  nm 
equal  tituation  of  life,  thete  kind  of 
liaritiea;  and  if  yen  aee  anxioua  pveparap- 
tiona  made  to  enabte  him  to  have  an  ep» 
portunity  of  acceta  to   her  bed-room, 
where  he  it  that  up,  night  after  night  m 
that  tituation,  I  iay,  that  no  jury,  thaa 
no  Court,  could  by  pomibility  refute  to 
oome  to  the  inference  of  guilt.    But,  mj 
lordt,  I  do  not  retl  my  cate  onl^  upon 
tbote  general  circamitancet  of  inttmacy» 
regard,  aibction,   and  attachment,  that 
exitted  at  the  Vilhi  d'fitte ;  but  I  caU 

Jour  lordthipt  attention  to  tome  partico- 
irt  of  a  nature  to  ttriking  and  wo  a^rmg 
at  to  admit  only  of  one  conttruction  and 
one  condution.  My  learned  fnendt  may 
tay,  that  no  attention  it  to  be  paid  to  tbia 
evidence!  *that  thete  witnettet  are  not 
worthy  of  credit^— they  may  oontradiet 
the  witnettet,  or  impeach  their  credit; 
but  if  the  Cictt  remain  uncontradicted, 
and  the  witnettet  unimpeached,  then  look 
at  the  condution  you  mutt  draw  frooa 
thete  facta  which  I  am  about  toatnte*" 
not  at  the  only  fiwtt,  but  facta  atlaelad 
from  the  wholes  becaute^  to  go  througli 
the  whole,  would  fatigue  your  lordthipt, 
and  not  ttrengthen  the  argument.  I 
therefore  telect  one  or  two  facta  whieh,  if 
true,  no  doubt  can  romim  aa  to  the  infef- 
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enoa  they  iSsrd.  Your  lordships  will  re* 
member  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Ragga- 
aoni ;  he  was  working  in  a  grotto  of  the 
garden  at  the  Villa  d'Este :  be  heard  some 
persons  in  an  adjoining  room,  which  was 
sejMirated  from  the  grotto  by  a  small  pas* 
sage.  He  heard  them  talking  and  laugh- 
ing ;  it  excited  his  attention,  and  he  went 
round  the  scaffold  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining what  they  were  doing,  and  how 
they  were  occupied.  My  lords,  in  that 
place  there  were  two  figures,  the  one  of 
Adam  and  the  other  of  Eve;  each  of 
which  had  a  fig-leaf  worn  in  a  particular 
manner,  that  has  been  described.  What 
were  the  princess  and  Bergami  doing? 
They  were  remoting  the  fig-leaf:  they 
laughed,  and  taUked,  and  joked  with  each 
other.  1%  this  story  truer  If  it  be  true, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious.  My  lords,  I 
remember  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
referred,  where  I  read  the  judgment  of  sir 
William  Scott,  thada  letter  iras  produced, 
written  by  the  lady  to  the  person  with 
whom  the  adulterous  intercourse  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  carried  on,  entering 
into  aome  circumstances  of  an  indelicate 
nature;  and  I  remember  also  that  the 
judge  laid  hold  of  tliat  fact  as  decisive  of 
the  case ;  he  said,  that  no  woman  would 
have  so  written  to  a  man,  unless  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  had  taken  placebetween 
them.  My  lords,  I  apply  that  principle 
and  that  rule  to  the  case  before  us.  I 
say,  it  is  quite  impossible,  if  the  fact  now 
etated  be  true,  that  these  parties  should 
have  so  conducted  themselves  upon  this 
particular  occasion,  and  with  reference  to 
this  drcumstance,  if  an  adulterous  intei^ 
course  had  not  taken  place  between  them. 
My  lords ;  another  circumstance  which 
took  place  at  the  Villa  d'Este  also,  which 
was  told  by  the  witness  Galdini ;  and  I 
recall  to  your  lordships  recollection  the 
natural  way  in  which  it  was  told.  Be- 
cause, when  we  examine  evidence,  we  ex- 
amine, not  merely  the  probability  of  the 
story,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told. 
Your  lordships  remember,  in  consequence 
of  some  circumstances  of  delay  in  aome 
orders  he  was  to  receive*  he  went  up  the 
atair*case  to  a  landing,  where  there  were 
aeveral  doors:  your  lordships  find,  on 
opening  the  door  of  a  particular  room,  in 
what  way  he  found  Berg^ami  and  the  prin* 
cess.  He  found  them  sitting  on  a  soflk 
her  neck  was  uncovered;  his  arm  was 
about  her  neck,  or  rounid  her  person. 
That  leads  to  the  same  inference.  Ano- 
ther witness  says,  a  door  was  accidently 


opened,  and  the  opposite  door  was  open, 
and  he  looks  through  and  sees  them  em^ 
bracing  each  other.  I  ask  you  again,  my 
lords,  to  advert  to  the  fieict  esublished  by 
another  witness.  My  lords,  I  beg  your 
lordships  again  to  recollect  what  took 
place  on  the  lake ;  there  is  a  retired  spot 
of  the  river  Brescia,  communicating  with 
the  lake,  where  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  habit  of  bathing— there  is  a  canoe— ^ 
her  royal  highness  and  Bereami  are 
dressed  in  trowsers,  and  are  observed  in 
the  vrater.  The  instant  they  are  observed, 
they  make  their  escape.  I  mention  these 
facts,  and  refer  to  these  witnesses,  as  con- 
firming Dement  and  Majoochi  by  a  body 
of  testimony  ;  which!  am  entitled  to  say 
at  present,  is  so  strong  and  irresistible, 
that  I  am  in  fact  beating  the  air  when  I 
am  anticipating  the  observations  to  be 
made  on  it  by  &e  other  side.  If  it  leads 
but  to  this  conclusion— and  I  am  not  now 
to  say  whether  it  will  be  impeached  or 
not ;  I  am  not  in  a  state  to  say  whether  it 
will  be  contradicted  and  beat  down-*but^ 
if  it  is  not,  it  forms  a  body  of  evidence  as 
strong  in  confirmation  of  the  evidence  of 
Majoochi  and  Demont,  as  I  ever  before 
witnessed  or  experienced  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  any  investigation  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. 

My  lords^  I  will  not  trouble  your  lord- 
ships further  as  to  what  took  pUce  at  the 
Villa  d'Este.  I  have  embraced  all  the 
leading  and  striking  circumstances  that 
occurred  there,  and  I  now  hasten  to  cir- 
cumstances not  more  conclusive  or  strik- 
ing, but  of  a  more  peculiar  and  marked 
character,  and  which  have  been  sifted  so 
much  by  your  lordships  in  the  course  of 
this  inquiry.  But  first,  my  lords,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  direct  your  lordships  atten- 
ticm  to  what  took  place  in  Sicily.  The 
princess  embarked  on  board  the  Leviathan 
at  Genoa  to  go  to  Palermo :  a  certain  ar- 
rangement of  the  apartments  is  made  by 
the  officer  of  the  ship;  he  places  the 
cabins  for  the  females  around  her  royal 
highness ;  the  cabins  for  the  men  are  at  a 
distance.  Her  royal  highness  comes  on 
board,  and  inquires  into  the  arrangement 
and  disapproves  of  it :  she  removes  the  fe* 
male!  to  a  distance,  and  places  Bergami'a 
cabin  near  her  own.  I  allude  to  this  m^ 
cumstance,  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  fable 
and  iavention  that  the  witnesses  have  been 
stating,  as  to  the  care  taken  to  have  her 
apartment  contiguous  to  that  of  Bergami ; 
because  you  find  that  even  on  board  a 
British  snip  the  same  cat^vi^^s»s^<^M^>v\ 
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her  royal  bighneMi  perbtm  not  'witb  a 
oertoinly  Omi  it  might  leoi  to  the  con* 
niMion  of  adultery^  but  aibrdtpg  at  least 
a  chance  of  il— there  was  no  lignt  in  the 
cabin  duriag  the  night— it  would  aflbrA  an 
opportttnity  of  an  adulierous  iatercoorae ; 
but  Ihe  evidence  does  not  shoir  that  it 
took  place  on  board  the  resiel;  bitty  I 
fay,  It  k  in  confinaatien^  as  I  befsre 
Btatedi  of  the  general  principle  on  which 
thefee  parties  acted;  and,  I  add,  it  was 
/done  with  a  view  to  aiford  an  opportunity 
of  an  adulterous  inlercourse,  if  it  could  by 
any  possibility  be  carried  on. 

My  lords;  the  party  proceed  to  Pa- 
lermo and  to  Messma.  At  Messina  I 
beg  leare  to  adrert  agahi  to  what  took 
place  with  regard  to  the  apartments— the 

E'ncess  s  first,  the  countess  Oldies  nestt, 
rgami*s  next,  Demoot's  neat ;  Demont 
is  locked  in  erery  niaht ;  the  key  of  her 
door  is  tomed.  and  there  is  me  prin* 
cessi  the  countess  Oldi  and  Bei^^ami,  in 
adjoining  apartments.  Demont  is  called 
out  of  her  room  in  the  morning-— by  whom? 
repeatedly  by  the  princess  herself— in 
wliat  state  i  in  the  sUte  in  which  she  got 
ant  of  bed,  with  the  addition  of  a  cloak 
oi'  mantle  thrown  over  her— «be  pasaes 
through  the  room  of  Bergami  for  that  pur* 
pose.  Where  is  Bergami  ?  he  is  in  the 
room.  So  that  the  habits  of  these  parties 
were  such— the  intercourse  had  be«i  car- 
ried on  so  lon^-tbat  without  scruple  or 
reserre,  her  royal  highness  appears  in  the 
bed-room  of  Bergami  in  the  dress  in  which 
abe  leaves  her  bed^  with  the  addition  of  a 
flMmtle.  Is  that  reconcilable  with  any 
thing  but  what  I  have  auted?  That 
is  not  all— we  find  that«  upon  one  occa* 
aion,  Bergami  asked  Imve  to.  go  to  Mes- 
aina.  In  the  kindest  terms  it  is  given 
him.  Her  royal  highness  calls  him  **  num 
eentrf**  *•  man  amif  and  at  parUn^  they 
embrace  each  other— the  parties  bemg  in 
ouch  a  situation  as  to  carry  on  this  con- 
nection, they  are  found  embracing  and 
kisaing.  Here  they  embarked  on  board 
the  Clorinde.  On  board  the  Clorinde 
there  is  some  hentation  arising  about  the 
table*  ^  Captain  Pecbell  says,  «<  I  am  de- 
airoiit  in  every  possible  way  of  accommo- 
dating her  royal  highness ;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  of  obstruction,  I  must 
Insist  that  one  sacrifice  shall  be  made  by 
her  royal  biglmess,  without  which  it  u 
impossible  that  1  can  provide  her  a  tablew 
I,  as  a  British  officer,  cannot  sit  down  at 
the  pame  table  with  a  man  who  has  waited 
behind  my  chair.    I  should  be  dishooonr- 
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fag  the  sitoation  which  I  hoU.  labaald 
be  dishonouring  the  rank  whidi  I  fill,  tf 
I  were  to  accede  to  this."  Aceordmgly,  « 
message  ia  delivered  to  her  royal  bighaeaa* 
in  which  ahe  is  requested  to  make  thk  sa- 
crifice.   She  treats  it  lightly,  and  aqna^ 
"  I  did  it  toaccommodate  captain  Pecbell  ; 
I  did  not  hke  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  tw« 
tablea.*'    Is  that  true?    Was  that   tise 
motive?    Can  that  stateaseot  be  tim? 
Her  royal  highness  had  been  in  the  habit 
before,  for  a  considerable  period,  of  diaiiig 
with  this  man«    It  was  not,  theaefona,  for 
that  purpose;  but  it  was  that  it  had  he* 
come  her  habit  to  daoe  with  this  man  evetj 
day,  and  ahe  stOl  dung  to  it.    Mot,  ior^ 
ther;  if  it  was  to  be  a  sacrifice,  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  to  accommodate  cap- 
tain Pechell,  captam  Pecbell  did  not  wish 
to  be  so  accommodated.  "  He  says,  I  am 
ready  to  provide  for  Bergami  eWewheae," 
the  moment  she  saya  it  is  to  accommodaie 
captain  PechelK   One  would  aoppose  that 
there  diffioulur  would  ce«M«    But,  no*« 
her  royal  highness  takes  a  day  or  two  te 
consider;  she  clings  to  her  resolotioQ; 
and  Bergami  dines  with  her  evefy  ^j 
during  that  voyase.    My  lords,  idiydo  I 
state  tnis  i    To  show  that  the  comae  ef  her 
royalhighness  was  not  plain  andsimpleasid 
direct— to  show  that  there  was  some  mys* 
tery  in  thia— to  show  that  she  did  not  avow 
the  truth— to  show  how  much  importaiice 
she  attached  to  having  thia  person  near 
her,  and  that  she  could  not,  fcr  the  sake 
of  appearances,  consent  to  make  this  sa- 
crifice. 

My  lords ;  we^then  proceed  to  Calaoia ; 
and  I  beg  to  call  your  lordships  recoDec* 
tion  to  what  passed  at  Catama,  becaoae 
it  is  moat  important.  There,  there  was 
a  particular  arrangement  of.  the  apiat* 
ments,  which,  in  consequence  of  thein- 
dtapoaition  of  Bergaini,  was  afterwards 
altered.  Her  royal  h^hnets  slept  in  the 
room  adjoining  the  room  of  mademmsella 
Demont  and  Mariette  Bran  her  sister ;  oa 
the  other  side  slept  the  countess  of  Xj^di ; 
Bergami  being  ill,  he  was  put  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  countess  of  Oldi* 
and  the  couateas  of  CHdt  was  placed  in  the 
apartments  of  her  royal  highoeu  with  the 
little  Vktorine.  Your  lordslups  wEl  see^ 
thevefore,  that  during  this  period  Demont^ 
and  her  sister  slept  l^tween  the  rooam  oc^ 
lapied  by  the  princess  and  Bergamu  Th^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their  ream  at 
nine  in  the  morning  to  go  to  breakfiist ;  be«= 
fore  that  tioqe  they  had  made  no  ebserva- 
tions;  the  doors  bad  been  closed^  neither 
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Befi^ami  nor  herrojftlhighiieM  hadappeftr- 
cd  after  breakfaat— on  returning,  the  doora 
were  sometimet  open«  sometimes  closed 
— generally  her  royal  highness  was  up ; 
but  one  morning,  remaining  there  beyond 
the  usual  time,  according  to  the  best  of 
her  recollection,  1  believe  her  sister  being 
present,  about  the  hour  of  ten  her  royiu 
nighness,  with  the  pillows  on  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  sleep,  came  out  of  the 
room  of  Bergami :  she  sees  Deroont,  and 
passes  into  her  own  room,  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom  saying  nothing*  IVly  lords, 
as  to  this  fact,  according  to  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  in  Uie  cross-exami- 
nation on  the  other  side  during  the  whole 
Erogress  of  this  inquiry,  no  questions  I 
elievewere  put;  but  your  lordships,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  important  duty  which 
is  cast  upon  you,  thought  it  necessary 
that  some  questions  should  be  put,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  how  directly  these 
facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
part  of  the  night  had  been  passed  by  the 
princess  in  the  bed-room  of  Bergami ;  for 
Tour  lordships  asked,  <'  whether  Demont 
had  quitted  her  room  that  morning  ?  She 
aaid,  no  ? — How  long  had  you  been  awake  ? 
Two  hours.— During,  that  time  had  her 
royal  highness  passed  through  your  room 
No/'  The  anawer  to  all  this  shows,  that, 
for  two  hours  at  least,  with  the  pillows  on 
which  her  royal  highness  usually  reposed, 
she  was  in  the  bed-room  of  the  courier. 

Now,  my  lords,  when  I  have  stated  this 
fact,  I  am  aware  again,  that  it  will  be  said 
that  this  depends  upon  the  evidence  of 
Demont;  and  therefore  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, as  much  of  the  evidence  to  which  I 
have  referred  depends  upon  her  credit, 
fortified  and  supported  throughout  as  it  is 
by  the  other  facts,  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  what  has  been  thrown  out  on  the  other 
side  to  impeach  her  testimony.  My  lords, 
certain  letters  have  been  re/erred  to,  and 
certain  expressions  in  one  of  those  letters 
of  high  feeling  for  the  exalted  qualities, 
the  charity,  the  benevolence,  the  sensibi- 
lity and  other  virtues,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed,  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  by  her  royal  highness.  My  lords, 
I  have  no  interest  to  detract  from  those 
praises.  I  have  no  doubt,  knowing  the 
illustrious  race  from  which  she  has  sprung, 
and  knowing  these  are  princely  virtues, 
that  she  possesses  them  in  the  high  degree 
stated ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  suppose, 
tliat  generosity,  however  exalted,  that 
charity,  however  extensive,  that  sensibility, 
iiowever  amiable,  are  inconsbteot  with  a 


woman's  being  the  yidtim  of  a  degraded 
and  debasing  attachment.  Does  not  the 
history  of  the  world  show,  that  those  qua- 
lities are  consbtent  with  the  case  whica  is 
making  out  against  her  royal  highness  ? 
Is  there  any  man  that  knows  what  passes 
in  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  bosom  or  man, 
that  can  rely  on  an  argument  of  this  de- 
scription I  Bui  it  is  not  neoessaryto  dwell 
on  this;  because  there  is  another  point 
which  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  every  individual  Itrho  hears  me.  I  mean 
the  scene  at  Pesaro,  when  Demont  quitted 
her  rojral  highness's  service.  I  ask  your 
lordships  to  recollect  the  miserable  in- 
trigue which  was  there  carried  on,  and 
whether  your  lordships  do  not  understand, 
from  these  letters,  in  what  spirit  and  with 
what  view  they  were  written.  My  lords, 
you  will  recollect,  that  the  servant  waa 
writing  a  letter,  and  that  some  suspiciona 
were  raised  by  Bergami  as  to  the  contents 
and  object  of  that  letter — he  came  into 
the  room  while  she  was  writing — he  al- 
tered the  arrangement  for  sending  it  from 
Pesaro— and  he  imposed  on  her,  a  relation, 
a  tool,  1  say  of  his  own.  She  took  the 
letter  to  the  post  office,  put  it  in  with  her 
own  hand ;  and  on  the  toUowing  day,  to 
the  disgrace  of  all  parties  concerned  in 
that  transaction,  that  letter  was  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  princess  I  My  lords, 
that  is  not  the  only  instance  of  intercepted 
letters— that  is  not  the  only  instance  of  a 
breach  of  private  confidence ;  because, 
your  lordships  will  recollect,  tliere  was 
another  letter  that  was  taken  from  the 
post-office— terms  in  the  letter  were  al* 
tered— the  letter  was  again  put  in  the  post* 
office,  and,  in  this  altered  form,  it  after^ 
wards  reached  its  destination.  Nay,  my 
lords,  this  is  not  all — ^because  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  maid  Le  Bron, 
who  still  remained  in  her  royal  highness's 
service,  was  carried  on  partly  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  princess  nerself ! 

Why,  my  lords,  do  I  advert  to  these 
circumstances  ?  Not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  her  royal  highness  foreign  from  the 
cause,  because  I  trust  I  am  incapable  of 
doing  it— but  I  make  them  for  a  valid  and 
legitimate  reason.  It  appears  that  this 
young  woman  was  attached,  and  warmly 
attached,  to  her  sister— it  appears  that  thia 
sister  was  totally  dependent  upon  her 
situation  with  her  royal  highneu  for  her 
support  and  rank  in  life;  and  therefore^ 
knowing  that  letters  were  intercepted-^ 
knowing  how    tlie  correaqondAnfi^ 
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.ried  oti—it  it  qidce  cirtaio,  wli«i  ite 
jfTotie  tny  letters  to  her  sister,  she  imiil 
here  known  end  felt  thet  these  letters 
would  of  necessitv  ^nd  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  her  rml  highness.  M;f  lords,  it 
becotaes  therefore  material  and  important 
to  consider  this  fWot,  when  we  are  oen* 
stming  the  letters  in  question ;  it  becomes 
material  to  consider  this  fiwtt  becanse  it 
gives  a  due  to  the  terms  of  extraragant 
praises  osed  in  the  If^or.  It  was  ofim* 
portance  to  her  sistefVinterest»  not  mere* 
Ij  that  she  should  not  detract  from  the 
menu  of  her  royal  hwhnem,  bnt  that  she 
ihouid  conciliate  the  friendship  and  regard 
of  that  exalted  nersoni^.  My  lords, 
there  is  another  olMenration  also  very  nm^ 
terial.  Somethinff  is  said  about  her  com- 
ine  to  London— that  she  had  an  intention 
ofcoming  to  London  in  the  situation  of  a 
gOTemess.  My  lords,  the  moment  that 
fact  wss  known  at  Pesaro,  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?-hi11  the  indignation  of 
the  prioceM  would  be  drawn  down  upon 
the  suter;  she  would  be  considerecl  as 
coming  to  this  country  to  betray  what  had 
been  passing ;  and  in  consequence  she  d- 
ludes  to  some  supposed  application  which 
had  been  made  to  her  to  go  to  London, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  giving  evidence,  and 
which  application  she  had  resisted.  Why 
was  that  done  ?  It  was  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  mind  of  her  royal 
highness,  that  alUioogh  she  did  come  to 
London  as  a  governess,  her  royal  highness 
had  no  reason  to  apprehena  she  would 
betray  the  secrets  with  which  she  had 
become  acquainted.  —  My  lordsi  asain, 
with  respect  to  the  letter  from  Rmiini. 
And  here,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  course  punued  by  my 
learned  friends— three  letters  are  pro- 
duced—-three  letters  are  proved  by  De- 
ment to  have  been  sent— «he  proves  that 
they  are  in  her  hand-writing.  But,  mv 
learned  friends  carefully  select  for  theur 
own  purposes  only  two  of  them,  and 
withhold  the  other.  Your  lordships  had 
decided,  that  questions  could  not  be  put 
as  to  the  contents  of  letters ;  because,  if 
they  coyld,    garbled  extracts  might  be 

given  in  evidence.  My  learned  friends 
eing,  ^erefore,  prevented  in  this,  give 
only  two  letters  in  evidence.  What  is  the 
other  ?  The  other  is  a  letter  from  Rimini. 
What  led  to  that  ?  What  I  have  already 
stated-«a  conversation  had  tsken  place 
between  Bergami  and  Dement — ^*<for 
God's  sake  take  care— it  will  be  the  ruin 
of  the  girl  I<«f-write  a  letter  to  the  Queen 
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■A  her  pardo»— ooneBista  heiw(  hm^^ 
done  so— I  wrote  from  Peo8ro»  and  ham 
Riiniui  I  wrote  a  secoad  letter,  whidih— 
been  pivea  in  evideoce."— When  yonr 
lordships  take  the  letter,  take  the  ex« 
phuiation  also,  and  see  if  that  is  not  sa* 
Us&ctory  as  to  the  import  of  the  second 
letter.  8e  much  with  respeet  to  thtne 
letters  of  Dement.  Is  thero  any  thin^ 
else  that  hss  been  oliiMEcd  to  io^ieneh  her 
testimony  f  Nothing  whatever ;  I  do  not 
call  to  mhid  asingle  fimt  My  ienmed 
friends  cross-examuied  very  aparingiy* 
as  to  the  iisets  of  the  case;  and  when 
your  lordships  are  asked  to  reject  her 
evidence,  on  account  of  them  letten,  an 
bference  is  drawn,  and  a  atatement  la 
made,  which  the  cncumstances  do  net  at 
all  warrant.  I  ask  of  your  loidsbips  to 
k>ok  at  the  long  letter,  ont  of  wbiisb  the 
principal  doubt  arisee,  and  to  aay,  who* 
ther  it  is  not  obvious,  from  its  languaM 
and  phrases,  that  it  was  written  ooderSe 
impression  that  her  royal  highness  woold 
see  it  ?  It  is,  I  conceive,  imposdble  for 
men  of  common  nnderstandiag— -Ar  waok 
of  common  sense  to  examine  that  letter, 
and  not  to  see  that  it  wss  written  for  thta 
particohr  purpoee.  X^sssing  over  the 
general  feernig,  the  style,  language,  and 
complimentary  diction  which  appwed  m 
the  first  letter,  I  will  refer,  m  proof  of 
what  I  have  said,  to  certain  passages  in 
the  letter  itself.  Demont  dirocta  her 
sister  to  communicate  so  and  so  to  her 
royal  highness.  Is  it  not  dear,  then«  If 
those  communications  were  made,  that 
her  royal  highness  would  naturally  wish 
to  see  those  letters  ?  The  only  argumsot 
that  I  have  heard,  of  any  consequence,  oo 
the  other  side,  is,  that  from  certain  namea 
being  mentioned,  there  q>peared  to  be 
something  eonfidential  in  those  letters^ 
and  that  th^  could  not,  therefore,  pea- 
sibl^  have  oeen  meant  for  expoaurow 
This  arose  on  the  cross-exanunation,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
witness.  It  was  observed  by  ttie  learned 
counsel,  **  a  persmi's  name  is  mentioned 
In  this  letter,  and  of  course  it  is  confi.* 
dential,  because  you  wish  that  name  te 
be  suppressed.**  But  what  is  the  answer 
which  reason  gave,  and  which  must  flash 
on  the  mind  of  every  man  ?  It  wss  not 
with  respect  to  his  being  known  at  Pesaro 
that  this  sappression  was  called  for.  It 
would  be  or  no  consequence  to  her,  or 
to  the  individual  mentioned,  if  the  dr^ 
cumstanoes  had  been  known  there.  But 
the  proceedings  of  your  lordthipsaie 
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throtigh  Eitrope«  bjr  neana  of  the  public 
JoornaUy  and  the  witneM  feared  Uwt  the 
disclosure  of  a  name  might  lead  to  scenes 
which  it  was  better  to  prevent  by  with* 
holdiog  it  from  the  public*    This  was  the 
only  point  my  learned  friends  had  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  impeach  the  credit 
of  the  witness;   but»  as  I  have  already 
stated*  the  evidence  of  Demont  is  sup- 
ported,   in  iU  general   deUils,   by    the 
great  mass  of  evidence.     If   what  the 
counsel  on  the  other  side  say  be  correct 
—if  there  is  no  groimd  for  casting  an  tm« 
putation  on  the  character  of  her  royal 
nighness — if  there  is  nothing  mysterious 
in  the  conduct  of  this  courier — if  Ber- 
gamt  was  advanced  in  the  service,  solely 
on  account  of  his  merits,  and  the  respect 
he  bore  to  an  honourable  mistress;   if 
such  was  his  situation,  and  the  character 
of  his  connexion,  what  is  the  inevitable 
conclusion   to  which  it    leads?    Could 
there  be  a  more  desirable  witness  than 
that  man  himself,  to  contradict  the  testi- 
mony of  Demont?  She  spoke  of  his  con- 
duct when  the  three  parties  only  where 
present :  not  on  one  occasion,  but  many. 
If  the  connexion  of  Bergami  with  her 
royal  highness  has  been  sudi  as  is  alleged 
in  the  bill,  he  certainly  could  not  appear 
at  your  lordships  bar ;   but,  if  it  was  a 
pure  connexion,  unsullied  by  those  circttm- 
stances  which  I  have  stated,  why  was  he 
not  opposed  to  this  witness  ?  Why  was  he 
not  brought  forward  to  contradict  De- 
mont— to  show  that  a  base  attack  was 
made  on  the  character  and  honour  of  the 
most  amiable  and  virtuous  princess  in  the 
world— -to  prove  that  Demont  had  been 
falsely  accusing  her  royal  bigness  with 
crimes  that  were  never  committed  ? 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the 
statement  of  my  learned  friend,  relative  to 
the  testimony  of  this  witness,  I  call  on 
your  lordships  to  consider  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  to  take  all  the  story  toge- 
ther, and  to  see  whether  she  was  uiti- 
roately  contradicted  in  any  point  that  can 
destroy  the  inference  to  which  her  testi- 
mony must  evidently  lead.  I  ask  of  their 
lordships  to  mark  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  and  to  mark  how  the  case  now 
stands*  At  Milan  this  man  had  been  em- 
ployed as  a  courier  in  general  Pino*s  ser- 
vice. He  afterwards  was  admitted  to  the 
same  rank  in  her  royal  highne8S*s  house- 
hold. But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  becomes  her  royal  highnesses  equerry, 
then  her  chamberlain,  then,  by  her  in* 
iuence,  knight  ijf  Malta,  then  baroa  de 


la  Frtndima,  then  knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  grand 
master  of  the  order  which  her  royal  high- 
ness  herself  created.    Your  lordships  will 
also  find  him  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able property  even  at  the  very  gates  of 
Milan.    The  man  who  had  been  a  few 
years  before  living  in  a  prison  (for  what 
reason  I  know  not),  who  had  received 
three  livres  a  day  from  general  Pino— » 
this  man  you  find  suddenly  covered  with 
orders  and  honours.     What  is  the  cause 
of  all  this  ?  What  entitled  him  to  all  these 
favours  ?  My  lords,  I  do  not  mention  this 
as  conclusive,  but  only  as  it  serves  to 
confirm  other  facts  which  have  been  dis- 
closed before  your  lordships  bar.     It  ia 
impossible  to  explain    her   royal  hieh- 
ness's    extravagant  attachment    to   Uiia 
man  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing 
their  intercourse  to  have  been  as  we  have 
described  it,  and  as  your  lordship  most 
believe  it  to  have  been.    Another  cir- 
cumstance happened  at  Catania,  to  which 
I  must  beg  to  call  your  lordships  atten- 
tion.   You  will  be  pleased  then  to  recol- 
lect that  a  picture  of  her  royal  htghnesfl 
was  painted    as    a  penitent   Magdalen. 
Every  body  knows  what  it  is,  and  to  ask 
for  a  description  of  it  would  be  idle.    It 
has  the  upper  oart  of  the  person  consi- 
derablv  exposea.    It  has  been  proved  to 
you  tnat  this  picture  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  Bergami,  and  need  I  ask 
you  for  whom  you  think  it  was  painted  ? 
You  will,  no  doubt,  say  for  Bergami ;  and 
you  will  be  the  more  satisfied  it  was  so, 
whe|LYOU  also  recollect  that,  a  portrait  of 
him  was  seen  in  her  royal  highnesses  po8« 
session.     He  is  painted  as  a  Turk,  she 
arranges   the  turban,    she  adjusts    the 
upper  part  of  the  dress,  and  says,  Je 
Paime  mieux  comme  ga*     Now  why  all 
this  ?    But  I  shall  merely  state  facts,  and 
leave  all  commentary  to  your  lordships 
judgment.    On  board  the  Clorinde,  cap- 
tain Pechell  never  went  into  her  majes- 
ty's apartments,  but  Demont  sees  Ber- 
gami in  his  great  coat  lying  in  one  bed, 
and  her  royal  highness  in  another,  near 
him.    But  I  pass  on,  and  mention  facts. 
A  vessel,  termed  a  polacre,  was  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  long  voyage. 
At  Messina  it  appears  the  arrangement  of 
the  cabins  was  made,  assigning  to  every 
branch  of  the  intended  passengers  their 
respective  situations,  and  every  thing  waa 

Srepared  for  the  voyage.    At  Augusta 
er  royal  highness  came  on  boards  andL 
I  immediately  set  abov^  'ii^sx«w%  '^^  -^^ 
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vogement  which  had  been   made.     II 
•hould  be  recoUected,  that  on  each  trde 
thia  Tetiel  there  irat  a  paMage,  on  each 
aide  of  which  were  the  cabins ;  at  the  end 
of  thla  paasage  waa  the  saloon,  which 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  vessel ; 
and  beyond  the  saloon  were  the  apart* 
menta  of  the  princess  and  the  countess 
Oldi.    Two  doors  opened  into  the  dining- 
room,  one  leading  to  the  apartmenta  of 
the  servantSt  and  the  other  communicat- 
ing  with  her  rojal  bighness's  own  rooms. 
The  change  here  made  by  her  royal  high- 
ness  in  the  disposilioo  of  the  rooms  waa 
consistent  with  her  fomer  and  constant 
practice.    Ordefa  were  given  to  have  the 
door  contiguous   to  the  rooms  of  her 
women,  shut  up,,  leaving,  by  means  of  the 
only  remainiag  door,  a  free  communica^ 
tion  with  that  part  of  the  ship  where 
Beiyami  slept,  contiguous  to  the  dining- 
room.    On  this  voyage  till  they  arrived 
at  Tunis,  passing  by  Utica  and  Savona, 
the  same  arrangement  of  the  bed-rooms 
continued.    Shortly  after  they  left  Tunis, 
Bergami's  bed  waa   transferred    to   the 
dming-room.    It  is  obvious  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  anraogement,  so  long  as  these 
doors  were  kept  dosed,  no  person  could 
interrupt    the  connexion   between   the 
princeuand  BergamL    This  disposition 
contmued  till  they  arrived  at  Jaffii,  when 
a  tent  was  raised  upoo  the  deck,  and  two 
beds  were  placed  under  it,  one  for  the 
princess   and   the    other  for  Bergami. 
This   arrangement  continued    for    six 
weeks.    I  beg  to  call  your  lordships  re- 
collection to   the  faouUarities  whigh  a 
host  of  witnetses  have  proved  to  ilave 
taken  place  during  the  residence. of  her 
royal  highness  at  the  ViUa  d*£sle ;  and 
1  will  then  beg  you  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence of  the  familiarities  proved  to  have 
taken  place  on  board  this  vessel.    I  call 
on  you  to  look  at  the  testimony  of  the 
mate  of  the  vessel,  Paturzo,  the  captain 
Ga^ittlo,  and   the   cook.     They  were 
there  seen  sitting  on  the  same  gun  mu- 
tually supporting  each  other — they  were 
aeen  kissins ;  and  Paturso,  the  captain,  de- 
posed that  he  had  seen  Bergami  kissing  on 
a  sofa  with  her  royal  highness  leaning 
over  him  in  a  position  so  indecent  that  he 
thought  It  was  not  fit  for  his  crew  to  re- 
main within  sight,  and  actually  ordered 
them^  to  withdraw  to  a  distance.    It  was 
in  this  part  of  the  evidence,  too,  that  they 
were  shown  to  have  slept  under  the  same 
tent,  chosen  by  themselves,  for  a  period 
of  six  weeks.    If  iheae  &cts,  my  lords, 
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have  been  proved,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  conclusion  trour  lordships  muaa 
come  to.    And  what  has  been  the  course 
taken    to   invalidate   them?    Why,  my 
learned  friend  put  a  question  as  to  some 
communication  existing  between  the  teat 
and    the  dining-room    below,    tberebjr 
aiming  to  establish  the  hypothesis,  that 
although  they  were  locked  up  in  the  tent 
every  night,  Bergami  might  have  availed 
himself  of  this  pnvate  retreat  to  go  below 
and  pass  the  night.  But,  before  ^ou  alloir 
younelves  to  be  led  away  for  a  single  roo« 
ment,  bv  any  such  hypothesis,  I  entreat 
your  lordships  to  look  at  the  circumstances 
proved  as  to  this  particular  fact.    The 
parties  were  seen  to  go  into  the  tent^ 
which  was  then  shut  up,  and  Bergami 
was  known  to  remain  at  least  for  tea 
minutes  every  night,  he  himself  handing 
out  the  candle,  to  be  taken  away.     Aa 
far  as  concerns  his  sleeping  below,  the 
witness  Demont  said,  that  if  be  had  gone 
down,  he  must  hate  passed  by  the  foot 
of  her  bed,  and  she  never  saw  bim  oa 
any  occasion.     Birollo  stated,   that  he 
saw  Bergami  coming  out  of  the  tent,  se- 
veral times,  in  the  morning,  ior  purpote^ 
which  it  is  not  necessary  forme  lode- 
scribe  ;  and  be  waa  found  in  his  bed  in  the 
tent  on  its  being  opened  every  morning. 
After  this,  dben,  are  your  lordships  to  be 
aerioualy  called  on  to  believe  that  Bergami 
did  avail  himielf  of  that  private  retreat 
ftem  the  tent,  when  the  deck  and  all  the 
other  passagea  were  open,  and  that  be 
came  every  morning  from  his  place  of  reet 
below,  just  in  order  that  he  might  be 
found  stretched  on  the  bed  in  the  tent 
when  it  was  opened  ?  It  is  not  cmly  con- 
trary to  all  natural  inference,  but  con- 
trary to   the  direct  and  positive  testi- 
mony of  five  persons  of  unimpeacfaed 
credit,  all  of  whom  spoke  to  these  iacts. 

Without  proceeding  one  step  further^ 
have  I  not,  my  lords,  shown  enough  to 
satisfy  any  man's  mind  as  to  what  passed 
between  the  princess  and  Bergami  at  thia 
roost  important  period?  Who  is  there 
that,  admittioff  the  fact  of  the  parties  hav- 
ing been  seen  iLissing  and  embracing  each 
other,  and  indulging  in  every  species  of  fa- 
miliarity daily,  will  stand  up  and  say  that 
he  can  by  possibility  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  adultery  has  been 
committed  i  Have  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence, in  their  cross-examination,  put  any 
Questions  to  the  witnesses,  as  to  these 
facts?  Not  one.  They  content  tliem- 
aebrei  with  aaking  the  captain  of  the  po* 
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ltcre«  how  much  have  you  for  comiog 
here?  What  U  his  answer ?  He  says,  I 
was  dragged  here,  I  was  forced  by  the  mi- 
nister to  come ;  and,  without  hesitation, 
he  stales  that  which  he  is  to  receive  as  an 
eouivalent.  Mark  the  candour  of  the 
wttness ;  he  says  plainly,  that  during  the 
time  he  is  here,  he  may  have  lost  money ; 
but  that,  if  his  speculations  had  succeeded, 
he  should  have  gained  much  more  than 
he  will  now  get.  Commercial  persons 
well  know  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
bringing  forward  witnesses  in  this  country. 
Indeed  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  courts 
of  justice,  must  be  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  remuneration  allowed  to  persons  in 
the  situation  of  the  captain  of  the  polacre, 
and  be  satisfied  that  the  sum  he  received 
was  not  more  than  he  ought  to  have  been 
paid.  Then  see  the  cautious  guarded 
manner  in  which  he  gave  the  whole  of  his 
evidence,  and  ask  yourselves,  my  lords,  if 
you  can  possibly  think  he  came  here  for 
the  purpose  of  prevaricating,  or  swearing 
to  acts  he  never  saw.  The  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  Paturzo.  He  confirmed 
the  evidence  of  the  captain.  I  now,  my 
lords,  leave  this  case  as  to  the  polacre, 
entirely  to  your  lordships*  judgment. 
Your  knowledge  of  men  and  manners 
will  enable  you  to  draw  such  inferences  as 
the  evidence  given  will  warrant ;  and  evi- 
dence, give  me  leave  to  say,  which  if  not 
disproved,  can  only  lead  to  one  conclusion 
— >that  of  supporting  the  preamble  of  this 
bill.  Your  lordships  will  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, that  her  royal  highness  on  this  oc- 
casion ordered  a  bath  to  be  got  ready  be- 
low, and  Majoochi  prepares  it  in  the  bed- 
room of  her  royal  highness.  The  prin- 
cess and  Bergami  ^o  into  that  room, 
where  they  are  shut  up  for  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  and  he  subsequently  calls 
Demont  to  dress  her,  MajOochi  all  the 
while  remaining  in  the  anti-room.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Demont,  who  says,  she 
found  her  royal  highness  in  her  night- 
gown. I  admit  she  does  not  recollect, 
whether  the  bath  was  in  the  bed-room  or 
the  dining-room ;  but  Majoochi,  who  pre- 
pared it,  has  sworn  it  was  in  the  bed-room ; 
and  can  you  suppose,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  Demont  came  over  here  to 
give  false  testimony  ? 

What,  my  lords,  was  the  conduct  of  her 
royal  highness  at  Aum  ?  What  from  Jaffa 
to  Jerusalem  ?  At  Aum  a  tent  was  erect- 
ed ;  and  two  beds  prepared,  one  for  her 
royal  highness  and  the  other  for  Bergami ; 
their  hours  of  repose  were  the  same,  they 
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were  inclosed  within  it  together,  no  one 
else  being  present.  This  fact,  indeed,  is 
not  disputed,  but  a  different  colouring  is 
attempted  to  be  given  to  it.  It  is  asked, 
was  she  undressed  I  No ;  she  was  in  her 
petticoat.  Was  he  undressed?  No;  he 
bad  on  his  great  coat  and  his  drawers* 
Yes,  and  there  were  two  persons  in  an 
outside  room  ;  but  what  of  all  that,  what 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  circum* 
stance,  preceded  by  so  many  others  of  the 
same  sort  I  The  fact  is,  they  try  to  recon- 
cile their  case  with  ours ;  and  all  they 
have  got  out  about  the  parties  not  being 
undressed  can  in  no  degree  answer  the  in- 
ference which  can  alone  be  drawn  from 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  sworn  to 
have  been.  I  admit  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  of  adultery  then  taking  place; 
and  that  is,  because  they  lived  so  long  ia 
this  species  of  intercourse,  that  it  was  not 
particularised  on  that  occasion.  It  will 
be  unnecessary  for  me  to  advert  to  what 
passed  at  Jerusalem.  But  I  fear,  my  lords, 
in  going  through  this  evidence,  that  1  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  up  much  of  your  lord- 
ships* valuable  time ;  yet,  in  order  to  avoid 
that  as  much  as  possible,  I  shall  now 
dismiss  the  polacre,  and  remind  your  lord- 
ships of  what  occurred  at  Terracina.  Ber- 
gami disembarked  there,  and  after  two 
days  absence  returned  to  the  vessel.  Her 
royal  highness  meets  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  they  resume  their  intercourse  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  man  and  wife.-* 
Then,  my  lords,  taking  all  the  facts  wa 
have  offered  in  evidence,  sec  how  con- 
tinuecV  the  story  is,  how  well  all  its  parts 
hang  together.  After  the  return  to  Italy 
they  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Barona ; 
there  one  would  imagine  a  person  of  the 
exalted  station  of  her  royal  highness  would 
have  selected  suitable  companions;  one 
would  ipoagine  in  a  city  remarkable  for  its 
hospitality,  that  her  royal  highness  would 
have  been  surrounded  by  all  the  dignified 
and  the  great  in  that  capital.  But  how 
will  your  lordships  be  surprised  to  find 
such  a  distinguished  person  proposed  at 
the  Cassino  at  Milan,  and  her  admission  to 
it  negatived  by  a  black-ball !  Does  her 
royal  highness  live  there  in  seclusion,  liv- 
ing that  philosophical  life,  enjoying  that- 
dignified  retirement,  becoming  ber  rank 
and  station  ?  For  these  purposes  she  might 
have  avoided  society.  But  what  is  Uie 
society  and  what  the  amusements  within 
the  house  of  her  royal  highness  ?  To  that 
house  were  admitted  persons  low  Lck^^v^xv^ 
low  in  cbaracter,  low  in  ranU>  ^'^'^  ~ 
4T 
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morals,  depraved  in  mind,  and  of  the  most  I 
debased,  debauched,  and  firofllgate  de-^ 
acription.  This  is  the  society  ner  royal 
highness  lived  in.  But  this  is  not  the 
charge  against  her ;  and  I  onl v  use  it  as 
an  argument  to  show  it  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  that  degrading  connexion  into 
which  her  royal  highness  fell  as  the  con- 
sequence of  her  guilty  attachment.  Her 
royal  highness  united  around  her  those 
people ;  and  here  the  Barona  reminds  me 
of  a  circumstance  which  it  cives  me  pain  to 
alludeto— somuch  so,  that  I»ha1I  only  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mahomet.  I  know  thf 
sneers  and  the  contempt  with  which  this 
part  of  the  case  was  received  by  the  otlier 
side ;  but  soon  afler  its  overpowering  effect 
stunned  my  learned  friends,  and  they  for- 
bore any  further  questions  respecting  it. 
Is  this  not,  my  lords,  of  the  same  diaracter 
with  all  the  other  facts  we  have  proved, 
hut  pushed  to  a  much  further  excess  than 
the  other  scenes  at  the  Barona  ?  Her  royal 
highness  might  probably  have  seen  this 
once ;  but  if  she  had  the  feelings  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  would  she  have  tolerated 
the  repetition  of  such  an  exhibition; 
would  she  have  laughed  and  been  amused 
at  it,  rather  than  turn  off  the  criminal  in- 
dividual with  ignominy  from  her  presence  ? 
My  lords,  the  whole  of  these  circum- 
stances can  only  lead  to  one  conclusion. 
While  at  the  Barona  her  royal  highness 
took  a  tour  to  Germany.  And  at  the  first 
inn  she  stopped  the  same  alterations  were 
jnade  in  the  oed-room  as  on  all  the  former' 
occasions.  This  fact  is  not  disputed,  but 
a  different  colour  is  attempted  to  be  put 
upon  it.  True ;  this,  in  a  great  measure, 
rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Demont,  which 
is  still  open  to  contradiction.  But  let  us 
pass  on  to  Carlsruhe.  At  Carlsruhe,  their 
apartments  are  also  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  the  servant  Barbara  Kress,  on 
one  occasion,  saw  Bergami  in  bed,  his 
arm  white,  the  princess  on  the  side  of  his 
lied,  and  his  arm  twined  round  her  neck ; 
on  entering  the  door,  the  Quean  starts,  and 
the  chambermaid  retires.  The  witness 
also,  in  making  the  bed,  finds  in  it  a  cloak 
belonging  to  the  princess.  This  story  the 
servant  telia  at  (he  time ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  fact  comes  to  be  known.  She 
k  now  brought  here  with  difficulty,  and, 
as  your  lordships  have  all  seen,  has  so 
comported  herself  as  to  show  every  word 
she  swore  was  true.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances in  evidence,  the  inference 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse  at  Carlsruhe 
is  direct,    unless    the   contrary  can  be 
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proved  on  the  other  side.  Frotn  Carisrube, 
her  royal  highness  proceeded  by  a  cir^ 
cuitous  route,  by  the  way  of  Vienna,  to- 
Trieste.  Well,  what  takes  place  at 
Trieste  ?  A  witness— Cuchi,  I  believe— 
who  had  been  for  nine  years  at  the  bead 
of  an  establishment  there,  in  his  situation 
of  head  waiter,  observed  particulars  which 
1  will  now  call  to  the  recollection  of  your 
lordships.  His  testimony  may  be  ioa- 
peached ;  he  may  be  contradicted  if 
what  he  has  stated  is  not  correct.  Tbia 
witness  deposed,  that  at  successive  times 
he  had  observed  Bergami  coming  out  of 
his  room  in  his  morning-gown,  with  draw^ 
ers  and  his  slippers  on,  and  going  into  the 
countess  Oldi's  room,  which  1^  to  the 
princess's  room.  There  were  two  beds 
m  the  room  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
two  persons  were  proved  not  to  have  been 
in  the  room ;  vet  the  two  beds  had  been 
lain  in.  All  these  facts  prove  an  aduU 
terous  intercourse  at  that  period,  and  by 
circumstances,  too,  which  mutually  coq- 
firm  each  other. 

I  now  beff  to  draw  your  lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  evidence  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  recently  examined, 
I  mean  Rastelli  and  Sacchi ;  and  I  shall 
first  allude  to  Rastelli's  testimony,  because^ 
in  a  particular  circumstance,  he  was  corro- 
borated by  Sacchi,  namely,  that  the  prin- 
cess on  one  occasion  went  out  to  meet 
Bergami,  and  not  meeting  him  on  the  first 
occasion,  she  again  went  out,  and  that 
when  they  met,  they  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other,  and  the  princess  got  out  of 
her  carriage,  and  returned  in  that  of 
Bergami's.  There  is  another  fact  to 
which  Rastelli  deposed,  namely,  the  ob* 
scrvation  which  he  had  made  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  hand  of  her  royal  highneaa 
with  respect  to  Bergami ;  and  to  this  fac^ 
to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  he 
has  sworn  in  the  most  positive  and  distinct 
manner.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  thought  it  advisable  to  cross-examine 
this  witness  with  that  degree  of  accuracy 
and  address  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable  ; 
but  the  result  of  that  cross-examination 
was  most  unfavourable  to  his  cause,  since 
it  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
witness  detailed  what  he  saw  with  hia 
own  eye%  without  colour  or  esaggera<- 
tion«  An  attempt  was  made  to  entangle 
him^  in  inconsistency,  and  to  show  that 
bis  character  was  suspicious.  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  not  stolen  corn,  and 
been  dismissed  from  the  situation  of  hex 
toyzX  highness ;  if  he  had.  not  been  on^ 
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#f  the  moil  active  agenti  of  the  Milan 
Commission  and  lost  hit  credit  ?  He  posi- 
tively contradicts  the  former  imputation ; 
and  with  lespect  to  the  latter  serious 
charge,  be  tells  your  lordships,  that  he 
was  merely  employed  in  the  situation  of 
courier,  which  he  discharged  faithfully, 
and  to  the  discharge  of  which,  he  appre- 
hended, no  disgrace  could  be  attached. 
We  come  then,  to  the  evidence  of  an- 
other person,  the  last  witness  examined, 
Giuseppe  Sacchi,  who  had  been  for  a 
year  in  the  service  of  her  royal  highness ; 
who  had  been  raised  from  a  common  sol- 
dier to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Italian  army ;  who  left  the  service  of  her 
royal  highness,  and  received  not  merely  an 
ordinary  recommendation,  but  one  of  the 
highest  characters  that  could  be  given  or 
received.  He  stated  those  facts  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  which  had  occur- 
red at  the  Barona;  he  stated  also  that 
he  went  into  Germany  with  her  royal 
highness,  and  among  all  he  stated,  there 
were  three  or  four  facts  so  decisive  in 
their  nature  that  I  will  confine  my  obser- 
vations to  them.  At  Ruffinelii,  Bergami 
was  ill ;  be  had  occasion  to  visit  him,  and 
be  saw  by  the  door,  which  was  partly 
open,  Bergami  in  his  bed  ;  that  her  royal 
highness  also  was  there  in  the  room  by 
the  side  of  a  bed  on  the  sofa.  I  mention 
this,  my  lords,  as  illustrative  of  that  kind 
of  intercourse  which  never  occurs  except 
between  man  and  wife,  or  those  who  stand 
ia  the  same  relation ;  and  if  you  believe 
these  facts,  the  conclusion,  that  an  adul- 
terous intercourse  took  place  between 
the  parties.  Is  inevitable.  This  witness 
was  also  at  the  Villa  Brande.  There  he 
saw  Bergami  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn, 
mg,  go  out  of  his  own  bed-room  into  the 
bed-room  of  her  royal  highness,  from 
which  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  ex* 
piratioa  of  an  hour.  On  another  occa- 
aion,  he  saw  the  same  tiling  take  place. 
This  witness,  against  whose  character  no 
impeachment  can  rest,  stand?,  if  possible, 
higher  after  the  cross-examination ;  he  has 
sworn  to  facts,  which,  in  any  ordinary 
case,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
charge ;  be  also  swore  to  the  fact,  which 
took  place  in  the  carriage,  but  which  I 
will  not  oiimd  your  lordships'  ears  by  de- 
scribing. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  my  lords, 
in  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon 
me  by  your  lordships,  to  offer  to  your 
lordships  such  observations  upon  the 
isircums^occs  in  evidence  before  you. 


as  those  circumstances  appeared  to  me 
to  warrant->-a  duty,  my  lords,  by  no 
means  agreeable,  in  the  present  stage 
of  the  cause  ;  because  I  know  not  what 
may  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  and  may 
therefore  have  been  contending  with 
shadows.  I  have  made  such  remarks  on 
the  evidence  and  on  the  characters  of  the 
witnesses,  as  the  case  appeared  to  me  to 
require,  and  the  present  circumstances 
justified  me  in  doing.  I  beg  now  to  be  al- 
lowed to  revert  to  what  was  stated  yester- 
day, namely,  that  the  proof  of  the  case 
had  fallen  infinitely  short  of  the  Opening 
of  my  learned  friend,  the  attorney-general. 
I  appeal  to  your  lordships,  whether  the 
case  now  in  evidence,  be  not  fall  as  strong 
in  the  facts  and  the  details,  as  the  Opening, 
and  whether  it  does  not  justify  all  which 
my  honourable  and  learned  friend  stated, 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  which  your  lord- 
ships imposed  upon  him.  It  is  mipossible 
for  me,  my  lords,  to  sit  down  without  al- 
ludmg  to  one  topic  which  has  been  drag* 
ged  into  every  cross-examination,  and 
rung  in  our  ears,  not  only  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  this  inquiry,  but 
from  the  first  moment  that  any  mention 
was  made  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  involving  in  reproach  every  indivi- 
dual who  might  happen  to  take  any  part 
in  the  present  proceedings.  My  lords,  I 
have  always  felt  and  avowed,  so  far  from 
thinking  it  necessary  to  justify  the  Milan 
Commission,  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  the  persons  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
government  not  to  have  established  some 
mode  of  inquiry  ;  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  they  should  not  have  inquired 
into  reports,  m  the  highest  degree  dero- 
gatory to  her  royal  highness,  and  in  gene-^ 
ral  circulation  throughout  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  This  being  tlie  case, 
was  it  not,  my  lords,  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  ascertain,  whether  those  reports 
were  well  or  ill-founded  ?  In  doing  this, 
they  had  but  one  course  to  pursue  ; 
which  waSf  to  select  persons  eminent  in 
point  of  character,  eminent  for  integrity 
and  knowledge  to  make  that  inquiry* 
That  course,  my  lords,  they  have  pur- 
sued. As  judicious,  as  proper  a  selection 
as  could  be  made,  was  adopted.  The  gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  tlie  Commission  ( Mr. 
Cooke)  is  known  to  be  a  man  of  the  highest 
respectability,  ofunimpeachable.integrity, 
and  of  great  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  his  country.  He  was  therefore 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission — if 
Commission  it  can  be  called— for  Oev&^^s^* 
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pose  of  obtaining,  not  idle  rumoun,  but 
evidence  of  facts,  such  as  couid  abne  be 
admitted  in  every  court  of  this  country. 
And  I  ask,  roj  lords,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  have  a  gentleman  more  fit  to  con- 
duct such  an  inquiry  ?  Another  gentle- 
man, of  great  experience,  of  great  prac- 
tical and  professional  knowledge  was  at- 
tached to  the  Commission.  A  third  gen- 
tleman, colonel  Browne,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  ;  but  I  am  gifen  to  under- 
stand that  his  character  stands  as  high  as 
that  of  any  of  those  who  have  dared  to  tra* 
duce  it.  Am  I  not  then  justified,  roy 
lords,  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  majesty's  government  to  institute  such 
an  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  reports  which  were  in  circulation  i 
And  am  I  not  further  justified  in  saying, 
that  they  exercised  a  sound  discretion, 
liable  to  no  imputation  whatever,Fin  their 
selection  of  the  persons  to  conduct  the 
necessary  inquiry  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my 
lords,  for  having  occupied  your  lorships 
attention  so  long.  1  have  endeavoured 
fairly  and  faithfully  to  state  to  your  lord- 
ships the  evidence  which  has  been  ad» 
duced  in  this  case.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  not  to  torture  or  discolour  any 
fact.  If  1  have  done  so  I  sincerely  regret 
It ;  both  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  justice*  And  I  hope  I  may  be  allow* 
ed,  in  conclusion,  to  say-«-ana  I  do  say  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  in  the  ut* 
most  sincerity^^that  the  reault  of  the  pre^^ 
sent  inquiry  may  be,  that  her  majesty 
Bhall  establish,  to  the  full  and  entire  satis- 
faetion  of  your  lordships,  of  the  country 
at  large,  her  full  and  unsullied  innocence. 
Whether,  from  the  present  aspect  of  the 
case,  this  be  or  bo  not  likely.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me)  to  offer  an  opinion. 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  has  been  proved,  unless  the  proofs 
should  he  impeached  by  evidence,  clear, 
distinct,  and  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  rose  to  propose 
that  the  counse)|for  her  majesty  should  be 
asked,  whether  it  was  now  their  intention 
to  open  the  case  [for  the  defence,  or  to 
ask  the  delay  which  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  said,  that  in  this 
fitage  of  the  proceedings  he  conceived 
it  was  not  improper  to  remind  a  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  of  the  observations  he 
had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  respect- 
ing one  of  the  provisions  of  tbb  Bill,  nad 
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to  aak  thai  noble  earl  what  determinsilfOR 
he  had  come  to  on  that  subject.  His  own 
feelings,  h6  admitted,  and  he  believed 
the  feelings  of  many  of  their  lordships^ 
were,  that  it  was  extremely  deiirable  to 
separate  the  two  provisions  of  Degrado* 
tion  and  Divorce  in  the  bill.  His  impres- 
sion was^4iD  Impression  in  which  a  large 
Eroportion  of  that  House  concurred  witb 
im,  he  believed«-<that  the  conduskMi 
which  their  lordships  should  come  to  €m 
the  bill,  ought  to  bo  conformable  to  the 
evidence  alone  given  at  the  bar.  Where 
an  ofience  was  charged,  there  should  be 
no  aggravation  proposed  In  the  punish- 
ment. The  measure  of  the  ponisbmeaC 
ought  rather  to  fall  short  of  the  offence* 
He  therefore  hoped  the  noble  earl  would 
state  whether  there  was  any  determinatioii 
to  withdraw  the  clause  of  Divorce. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  tose  to  addreae 
their  lordships  in  consequence  of  the  ob* 
servations  of  the  noble  earl*  Before  he 
spoke  to  that  subject,  in  order  that  no  tm-* 
guarded  expression  of  his  might  eon- 
vey  an  Idea  which  he  did  not  intend^ 
he  begged  to  say  that  it  was  bis  decid- 
ed feeling,  and  he  trusted  the  feeling 
of  every  noble  lord  Who  heard  him> 
that  no  opinion  whatever  should  be 
formed  of  the  evidence,  onUl  the  whole 
defence  should  be  before  them.  Their 
minds  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  im- 
pression respecting  It,  if  possible  ihejr 
ought  only  to  listen,  to  weigh,  and  tor 
consider ;  their  minds  ought  to  be  kept 
entirely  free  upon  the  evidence  heme 
them  until  the  defence  should  be  dooed. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  woold  say, 
in  reference  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  earl|  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  any  sJteration  should  be  made  in  the 
bill,  until  the  whole  case  #as  closed,  im- 
tilthe  question  of  the  second  reading  wae 
disposed  of,  and  the  bill  should  be  com* 
milted.  What  he  bad  statud^  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  of  a  noble  barbti» 
was  stated  in  consequence  of  impntatkme 
thrown  out  respecting  the  provision  aUuded 
to  in  the  bill,  and  insinuations  tnade»  not 
only  in  that  House,  but  elsewhere^  that 
Divorce  was  the  ol^ect  of  the  bill.  He- 
had  disclaimed  that  that  had  been  the  ob«- 
ject  of  the  bill ;  he  had  then  stated  the 
object  of  the  bill  to  be  public  justice ;  he 
had  thea  stated  the  object  of  the  bill  to  be 
to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  eounUyi  and 
not  to  relieve  the  illustrtoot  indlvlaual  at 
the  head  of  the  state.  He  had  thea  stated* 
thai  it  might  be  made  a  sepanUe  propoai* 
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tion,  and  it  was  open  to  the  House  to 
deal  with  it  as  they  might  think  pro- 
per. He  could  now  most  distinctly  sayi 
that  the  illustrious  individual  alluaed  to 
had  no  wish  whatever  that  the  bill 
should  operate  as  a  measure  of  personal 
relief.  He  (lord  Liverpool)  had  intro- 
duced the  provision  of  Divorce  as  a 
plain  and  fair  inference  from  the  other 
provision  of  Degradation,  if  that  were 
made  out.  If,  however,  a  strong  feel- 
ing existed  in  the  House  or  in  the 
country,  founded  on  religious  consider- 
ations, against  this  provision,  he  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  withdraw  it.  He  wished 
to  confine  himself  to  those  observations — 
he  wished  to  set  the  illustrious  indhridual 
right  on  this  subject.  The  illustrious  in- 
dividual did  not  wish  for  it  as  a  measure  of 
personal  relief    [Hear,  hear  !]. 

Earl  Grey  agreed  with  what  the  no- 
ble earl  had  stated  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  preserving  their  judgments  un- 
biassed till  they  could  come  to  a  full  de- 
cision, when  the  whole  case  should  be 
closed.  When  he  therefore  stated  any 
thing  hypothetically,  he  hoped  he  would 
Dot  be  understood  as  prejudging  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  A  more  unseason- 
able proposition  than  that  suggested  by 
the  noble  lord,  who  first  spoae,  he  had 
sever  heard.  No  answer  that  the  no- 
ble earl  (Liverpool)  could  have  given 
could  have  had  the  elFect  of  warranting 
such  a  proposition.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  proposition  to  restrain  the  counsel  at 
the  bar  within  certain  limits  in  their  de- 
fence. The  clause  alluded  to  in  the  Bill 
could  be  considered  only  when  the  whole 
case  was  closed,  and  the  Bill  came  under 
consideration  in  a  committee.  Now,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  alteration  what- 
ever could  be  proposed  or  made.  The  de- 
fence was,  therefore,  to  be  directed 
against  the  whole  of  the  bill,  as  it  stood  at 
present.  It  was  not  only  a  bill  of  Pains  and 
jPenalties,  but  a  bill  of  Divorce.  That 
was  the  state  of  the  bill  now  before  their 
Jordships  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  was  the 
duty  ot  the  counsel  to  direct  the  evidence 
for  the  defence.  He  agreed  with  the  ex- 
planation of  the  noble  lord ;  for  it  was  only 
the  same  statement,  somewhat  more  at 
length,  which  he  had  given  on  the  form- 
er occasion  referred  to  ;  and  he  (earl 
Grey)  had  at  the  time  acquitted  him 
of  any  such  object  as  that  alluded  to.  He 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  the  noble  earl 
J10W  what  he  had2bcen  persuaded  of  at  first 
^^that  personal  relief  was  uot  the  object 


of  the  high  and  illustrious  individual.  Thig 
was  a  statement  which  he  received  with 
perfect  confidence  and  satisfaction.  Ulti- 
mately, without  giving  any  opinion  of  the 
result  of  this  proceeding,  if  the  proceeding 
concluded  so  as  that  her  majesty  should 
incur  pains  and  penalties,  degradation 
from  her  high  and  illustrious  situation,  he 
thought,  must  be  the  necessary  conse* 
quence.  If  she  should  be  degraded  from 
the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  Queen 
Consort,  she  might  not  remain  the  wife 
of  the  Sovereign.  Not  because  it  would 
be  a  personal  relief  to  divorce,  but  be-> 
cause  it  was  absurd  in  terms  that  one 
degraded  from  the  rank  of  Queen  should 
be  the  consort  of  the  Kiflg.  A  bill  de« 
grading  the  Queen,  who  was  to  remain 
the  wife  of  the  King,  must  be  consider* 
ed  a  bill  dei^rading  the  King  also  [Hear, 
hear  !].  This  was  not  the  time  for  dis* 
cussing  this  subject ;  but  if  such  a  propo- 
sition should  hereafter  be  made,  he  should 
state  his  objections  to  it.  At  presentf 
such  a  question  could  not  be  introduced 
for  any  useful  purpose ;  it  could  lead 
to  no  practical  conclusion  ;  it  could  have 
no  effect  whatever  on  the  character  of  the 
bill,  but  on  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  counsel  for  the  defence.  He,  tliere-> 
fore,  must  regret  that  the  subject  had  been 
introduced  on  the  present  occasion.  Any 
statements  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
could  be  viewed  as  the  declarations  of  ao 
individual  only.  The  bill  bore  its  own 
character  on  the  face  of  it.  Upon  that 
bill,  as  it  now  stood,  thoir  opinions  and 
observations  were  to  be  given  on  the  se- 
cond reading.  The  clatise  alluded  to 
could  be  considered  only  in  the  commit- 
tee. They  were  not  to  decide  on  the  fhte 
of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  without  hear- 
ing the  whole  case,  and  without  discus- 
sion, examination,  and  inquiry. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale^  in  explanation, 
denied  that  he  had  made  any  proposal  to 
limit  the  proceedings  of  counsel. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  he  understood  the 
noble  earl  to  suggest  that  the  counsel 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  clauses 
inflicting  Pain  and  Penalty,  to  the  exclu** 
sion  of  the  clause  of  Divorce. 

The  Earl  of  LiverfodjmaiMa»A  the 
question,  though  put  ~ 
were  called  in,  as  not 
their  mode  of  proceed! 

Earl  Grey  said,  he 
misrepresented  the 
thought  that  if  ever  he 
plainly^  the  distinction  wt^ 
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m  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  and  a  bill  of 
Divoce. 

The  Earl  of  Dwum^more  said,  he  had 
great  satisfaction  in  sgreeing  with  his  no- 
ble friend.  He  had  not  risen,  however, 
merely  to  express  his  satisfaction,  but  his 
astonishment,  at  the  saggestion  of  the  no- 
ble lord  on  the  other  side.  He  meant  no 
disrespect ;  he  believed  the  noble  lord 
bad  consulted  with  no  one  upon  the 
subject ;  but^this  was  a  most  momentous 
consideration,  and  he  woald  express 
freely  what  he  thoaght  in  every  stage  of 
it.  The  question  now  was,  the  proof 
of  the  preamble  to  the  bill ;  that  «as, 
had  the  illustrious  person  done  what 
was  deserving  of  a  niU  of  Pains  and 
Fenalties,  be  their  arooiint  great  or 
amali  ?  Whether  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  bill  should  be  passed  was  not 
the  ouestion  at  present.  They  had  only 
one  ntlf  of  the  e*/idence  befort^  Aem.  If 
tfie  illustrious  person  should  not  remain 
Queen — (thev  had  been  told  a  great  deal 
of  the  public  feeling)— what  would  be  the 
public  feeling,  if  one  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  Queen  should  remain  the  King's 
wife  ?  He  desired,  as  a  juror,  to  be  en- 
abled toformhis  opinion  on  the  whole  of  the 
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The  Counsel  were  again  called  in. 

Lord  ChancMar,^^  Mr,  Brougham,  I 
apprehend  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
to  ask  yott  how  you  propose  to  proceed  ? 
Whether  you  propose  to  prooeea  to  state 
the  defence  now,  or  to  take  the  delay 
agreed  to  be  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Brougkam  said,  that  surrounded 
as  he  was  wiUi  peculiar  and  rising  difficul- 
ties, and  threatened  to  be  met  with  a  new 
bill— [Cries  of"  Order,  order  1'*]. 

The  Lord  CkaneeUor.^^A  question  has 
been  put  to  you  by  the  House,  and  their 
lordships  require  an  answer. 

Mr.  Brougham^^^Mj  lords,  I  under- 
atood  that  counsel  were  now  at  the  bar. 

The  Lord  CAoncrifer.— Counsel  were 
ordered  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Brougham,  and 
if  they  cannot  appreciate  that  courtesy 
with  which  the  House  is  accustomed  to 
treat  them,  by  not  requiring  that  they 
ahould  leave  the  House,  the  reffulation 
must,  for  the  future,  be  enforced.  Tou 
are  asked  a  question,  and  you  are  to  coo- 
fine  yourself  to  the  answering  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Brot^Aam.— My  lords,  I  am  called 
upon  to  give  an  answer  to  a  vei;y  serious 
Md  momentous  quesUooi  aijid  it  was  quite 


Impossible  that  I  can  ref^y  to  it  by  a  yea 
or  a  nay.  I  was  about  to  state  to  your 
lordships  the  great  and  growing  difBcal- 
ties  wito  which  we  have  to  contend,  and 
to  throw  myself  on  your  lordships  com^ 
passion. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor,^~You  should  ap* 
peal  to  the  justice  of  the  House,  and  not 
to  its  compassion.  The  House  is  not  ac- 
customed to  be  addressed  in  this  way. 

Mr.  ^roa^Aam.— Then  I  shall  put  my- 
self on  my  right*  I  thought  it  most  res-» 
pectful  to  appeal  to  your  compassion,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  did  I  use  the  expres* 
slon :  however,  as  you  will  liave  the  les» 
respectful  language,  I  must  adopt  it.  I 
ask  from  you  justice  then,  that  as  I  have- 
had  no  means  of  preparation,  while  my 
opponents  have  had  opportunities  for 
months  before,  you  will  aOow  me  till  12 
o'clock  to-morrow,  which  is  all  the  favour 
I  ask. 

The  Lord  ChancOior^r^The  House  wish 
to  know  if  you  will  commence  your  case 
to*morrow,  with  a  view  to  go  through  it, 
or  if  you  intend  to  apply  for  delay  I 

Mr.  Broueham.'^My  lords,  if  I  may- 
be permitted  to  say  so,  1  feel  myself  in 
the  situation  of  a  counsel,  and  have  a 
right  to  change  my  plan  as  circumstancea 
may  suggest.  I  appeal  to  such  of  your 
lordships  as  know  any  thing  of  Nisi  rriua 
cases,  whether  it  be  not  customary  for 
counsel  to  wait  the  effect  of  their  deience* 
before  they  determine  whether  they  will 
produce  evidence  or  not.  No  counsel  be- 
tore  was  ever  so  placed  on  the  rack.  Per- 
mission has  always  been  given  the  counsel 
to  answer  the  case  made  on  the  other  side; 
and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  not  made  the 
impression  intended,  he  then  asks  leave 
to  call  evidence.  I  have  not  received^-I 
do  not  say  the  command8«>4>ut  the  per* 
mission  of  her  majesty  to  ask  for  any  de- 
lay at  all.  Standing  in  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  her  majesty  now  stands, 
having  so  horrible  a  prospect  brfore  her» 
and  finding  it  attempted  to  prove  chargea 
of  such  a  character,  by  evidence  of  such 
a  description  as  this,  she  must  feel  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  let  the  case  remain 
so,  with  all  the  weight  of  the  Opening, 
and  all  the  observation  of  my  learned 
firiend  who  last  addressed  you.  In  just  ice 
only,  if  not  in  compassion,  your  lordshipa 
must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  postpone 
the  right  of  defence  in  such  circumstancea 
for  two  or  three  months.  There  is  only  one 
other  alternative.  If,  indeed,  my  mouth  ia 
to  be  9toppe4-4f  I  an  not  aUoared  to  ex* 
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ercise  what  I  consider  a  right,  by  replying 
to  the  case  on  the  other  tide— 1  must  be 
content,  and  reserve  myself  for  that  op* 
portunity  of  expUoBtion  that  niil  be  af- 
forded elsewhere,  and  to  whieh  1  need 
not  now  further  allude.  I  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  in  some  respect,  in 
being  thus  called  upon  to  make  my  elec- 
tion. When  I  preferred  to-day  to  pro- 
ceed iiiftanterwith  the  cross-examinations, 
■ny  most  powerful  motive  was,  that  J  should 
thefeby  enable  the  solicitor,  gene  rat  to 
sum  up  his  esse,  and  so  far  prevent  the 
neceaitity,  which  may  be  absolutely  fatal, 
ef  allowing  two  or  three  months  to  elapse 
before  the  defence  is  begun.  If  I  had 
entertained  a  nation  that  it  was  intended 
in  any  quarter  to  interfere  with  my  ex- 
planation, I  should  have  thought  twice 
before  i  cane  to  a  determination  under 
that  deliuton. 
The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  the  injustice,  as  well  as 
presumptuousnes*,  of  givmg  from  the  chair 
■ny  hint  of  what  might  be  the  decision  of 
the  House.  He  meant  simply  to  aslc, 
what  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  proposed ; 
and,  when  that  was  known,  it  would  re- 
main for  their  lordships  to  determine. 
He  did  not  mean  to  call  upon  the  coun- 
sel at  this  moment  to  make  thetr  election, 
unless  they  preferred  it;  they  might  defer 
their  answer  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  before  he  moved 
the  adjournment,  wished  the  counsel  to 
be  informed,  that  the  question  would  be 
put  to  them  to-morrow  morning  at  12 
o'clock. 

Tlie  Counsel  were  again  called  in,  and 
the  counsel  for  her  majesty  were  ac- 
quainted, that  the  House  desired  to  be 
iaformed  in  what  manoer  they  proposed 
to  proceed,  and  that  to  that  question  the 
House  would  receive  their  oaswer  to-mor- 
row at  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stntt^  that  he  had  a  most  anxious  duty  to 
disciiarge  :  all  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
hitherto  done  was  mere  trifling,  mere  nib- 
bling at  the  corners  of  the  case,  compared 
with  what  he  had  yet  to  go  through.^ 
Suppose  (he  continued)  it  should  be  your 
Inrdihips  pleasure,  at  twelve  to-morrow, 
that  I  should  proceed — gracious  God ! 
am  I  to  go  on  at  a  moment's  warning? 
Am  I,  in  a  case  like  this,  not  to  have  n 
single  hour  for  reflection  and  coiuulta- 
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lion  i  To-morrow,  at  twelve,  1  am  to  be 
called  in  to  say  how  we  wish  (o  proceed  ; 
id  is  it  too  much  that  I  should  then  ask 
you  for  a  delay  until  Saturday  tu  make 
some  sort  of  preparatioti  i  Is  it  not,  then, 
belter  for  your  lordships  to  take  my  pre- 
sent answer,  and  to  declare  whether,  t»- 
morrow,  you  will,  or  will  not,  hear  me{ 
If  your  lordsiiips  say  that  vou  witi,  then 
to-morrow,  at  twelve,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
open  my  case  j  but  you  wilt  readily  per* 
ceive  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween a  state  of  certainty  and  of  uncer- 
tainty —  between  knowing  that  I  ain 
to  proceed,  and  a  doubt  whether  I  am 
merely  to  answer  a  question  upon  which 
1  am  now  prepared.  I  should  wish  to 
know,  whether,  to-morrow,  I  am  or  I  am 
not  to  go  on  with  my  statement  ^  In  a 
common  case,  ignorance  upon  this  point 
would  bs  embarrassing ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance it  amounts  to  absolute  injustice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  House 
did  not  require  the  counsel  for  the  Queeti 
to  proceed  to-morrow,  but  to  state  how 
they  wished  to  proceed ;  th^need  net 
begin  until  they  were  fully  prepared. 

Earl  Grev  said,  that  the  application  of 
the  counsdTwas  to  know  whether  he  would 
be  permitted  to  make  his  statement,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  right  of  not  deter- 
mining, until  the  end  of  it,  whether  he 
should  apply  for  further  time  to  produce 
his  witnesses. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  ibsl 
the  question  so  stated  had  raanv  bearingt, 
was  of  infinite  importance,  and  could  not 
be  properly  discussed  in  the  time  yet  re- 
maining for  the  business  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  to  be  understood  that  coiiniel 
would  be  obliged  to  proceed  to-morroWf 
at  twelve:  for,  if  further  delay  was  noces- 
sarr,  God  forbid  it  should  not  be  granted! 

Lord  Ertkine  thought  it  the  best  course 
that  counsel  should  attend  to-mornnr 
morning,  when  the  question  of  to-day 
might  be  repeated  to  them.  He  was  sure 
that  they  might  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  House,  and  that  no  such  injustice 
would  be  done,  as  to  compel  them  to  pro- 
ceed without  all  due  preparaiion.  They 
had  most  anxious  and  onerous  duties 
cast  upon  them,  and  every  indulgence 
ought  to  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr.  Brougham  entreated  the  Hoote 
not  to  adjourn  for  one  dav  unnecessarily, 
BS,  if  it  was  now  decided  that  he  should 
proceed,  he  could  be  just  as  well  prepared 
to-morrow,  as  on  Saturdoy.  He  could 
not,  however,    be  prepared  to-mom 
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ntAeu  their  lordships  at  once  decided  now 
that  he  was  to  be  heard. 

The  Lord  Chancdlor  observed,  that  it 
followed,  as  a  consequence,  that  if  counsel 
could  be  ready  by  twelve  to-morrow,  th<>y 
could  be  prepared  by  Saturday.  The 
House  ought  to  act  according  to  its  own 
notions  of  what  was  right,  and  of  what 
would  keep  it  right.  The  point  stated  b^ 
the  noble  earl  (Grey)  he,  tor  one,  eonsi- 
deredf  of  infinite  importance,  and  the 
House  ought  to  allow  itself  an  oppor- 
tunity for  maturely  considering  it.  Cer- 
tain he  was,  that  the  true  way  for  the 
House  to  maintain  its  high  character,  as 
a  judicial  tribunal,  was,  to  act  with  caution 
and  circumspection  in  its  decisions.  He 
moved  that  counsel  be  called  in  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
question  that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  rose,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  counsel,  wtio  had 
evidently  shown  that  they  had  laboured 
under  a  nAtake;  or  of  the  public,  which 
might,  by  the  same  cause,  be  led  to  a 
wrong  conclusion.  The  counsel  had 
spoken  as  if  something  was  endeavoured 
to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  House  as 
a  hardship ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  such  a  supposition,  and  it 
ought  not  to  go  forth  to  the  world.  No- 
thing had  been  said  from  the  woolsack 
which  could  be  construed  into  a  wish  that 
the  coiinsel  should  arrive  at  an  immediate 
determination :  on  the  contrary,  what  had 
been  stated  amounted  to  this — that,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  peculiar  indulgence  ought  to  be 
ahown ;  and  all  the  House  wished  to  know 
was,  when  the  counsel  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed. Not  a  word  had  been  uttered  about 
commencing  imtanter^  and  he  wondered 
Ihat  the  Queen*s  attorney-general  had 
not  been  able  to  tdl  the  House,  in  toildem  \ 


verbist  what  were  his  wish  and  inlientida. 
The  learned  gentleman  had  talked  about 
making  his  statement,  and  then  waiting 
for  his  evidence ;  but  he  (lord  D.)  hoped 
that  that  statement  would  not  be  merely 
imaginary— that  it  would  be  founded  on 
facts,  and  that  those  facts  could  be  proved. 
Before  he  could  offer  one  word  of  it,  he 
ought  to  have  decided  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  and  must  have  the  witnesses  ready 
to  verify  his  assertions. 

Earl  Gre^  wished  to  understand  whether 
the  House  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  answer  of  the  Queen^  coon* 
sel  to  the  question  put  to  them,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  to-morrow  the  state* 
ment  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied,  for  the 
former. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  thought,  that  to* 
morrow  the  question  ought  to  be  put. 
Whether  the  application  of  the  counsel 
of  the  Queen  continued  the  same  as  it  had 
been  to-day  ?  If,  however,  it  turned  out 
to  be  that  he  wished  to  go  through  his 
case,  or  that  he  wished  for  an  adjourn- 
ment to  a  future  period,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  neither  request  ought,  injustice,  to  be 
refused.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  middle 
course  were  suggested,  which  would  leave 
the  counsel  at  liberty  either  to  call  his 
witnesses  immediately,  or  to  delay  them 
until  a  future  occasion,  that  would  be  a 
point  requiring  great  deliberation. 

The  Earl  of  Rosdtfn  did  not  conceive 
that  the  learned  counsel  had  made  the 
latter  proposition  in  the  form  of  an  appli* 
cation.  He  had  only  said  that  until  the 
end  of  his  speech  he  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  his  option. 

The  Counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  that  the  further  consideration^ 
and  second  reading  o^  the  said  bill  be  ad- 
journed to  to-morrow. 
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